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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

T^r  1842,  when  Tennyson  pablished  in  England  the  two  volumes  which  marked 
cbe  beginning  of  his  great  fame,  the  predecessors  in  America  of  the  present  pub- 
lishers reissued  the  volumes,  and  from  that  year  until  1880  they  and  their  succes- 
sors continued  to  publish  by  arrangement  the  volumes  of  poetry  and  drama  which 
appeared  from  time  to  Ume.  The  present  Cambridge  edition  contains  this  body 
of  Terse,  and  other  poems  published  later  than  that  date,  and  includes  moreover 
IB  the  Appendix  the  pieces  from  ''  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  "  assigned  to  Alfred 
Tennyson,  together  with  the  poems  from  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833  and  other 
loorees,  which  have  for  the  most  part  continued  to  have  currency  in  America^ 
thoegfa  dropped  from  collective  editions  in  England. 

The  volume  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Bolfe  in  general^  conformity  with  the 
prpTioas  volumes  of  the  series  of  ^  Cambridge  "  poets.  The  editor  has  brought  to 
Us  task  a  long  familiarity  with  Uie  poetry,  as  evidenced  by  the  several  separata 
works  of  TennjTSon  which  he  has  edited  both  for  school  use  and  for  the  general 
ruder.  In  this  comprehensive  work  he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  text, 
vhirh  in  the  body  of  the  volume  has  been  made  to  follow,  with  most  careful 
(tTttion  of  minor  details  such  as  punctuation,  the  most  authoritative  form,  and  in 
the  Earlier  Poems  in  the  Appendix  has  been  compared  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
on^'nal  issues  and  not  with  later  reprints. 

Lord  Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  his  poems  to  frequent  revision,  and 
the  editor  has  therefore,  in  addition  to  giving  the  authoritative  text  with  scmpn- 
loos  care,  collated  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833  (in  the  library  of  the  British 
Moscom),  the  edition  of  1842,  and  all  others  to  which  he  has  had  access,  and  has 
recorded  in  his  notes  all  the  various  readings  of  any  importance  or  interest  which 
be  has  detected.  For  most  of  the  poems  this  collation  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  other  editor  or  commentator.  Tlie  editor  has  also,  both  in  his  notes  and  in 
the  several  introductions  and  brief  prefaces,  made  a  thorough  bibliographical  study 
of  the  poetry,  so  that  the  reader  is  now  able  to  trace  with  great  exactness  the  his- 
tarj  of  Tennyson*s  work.  For  information  concerning  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
poems,  or  the  allusions  contained  in  them,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  *' Memoir/' 
ind  has  made  due  acknowledgment  in  the  Notes. 

fioeiov,  4  Pijuc  Stmbbt,  Aagiut  1,  VSS^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

Alfkbd  TimrTSOir,  the  fourth  of  eight  brothers  (there  were  also  foor  sisters),  was 
bora  on  the  6th  of  Aagast,  1809,  at  Somersby,  a  yillage  in  Lincolnshire  containing' at  that 
time  less  than  a  hundred  inhabitants.  His  father,  Rey.  Greorge  Clayton  Tennysbn,  LL.D., 
VM  the  reetor  of  the  parish,  *  a  man  of  energetic  character,  remarkable  for  his  great 
itiength  mad  stature,  and  of  very  various  talents,  —  something  of  a  poet,  painter,  archi- 
tect, and  masician,  and  also  a  considerable  linguist  and  mathematician.'  Mrs.  Tennyson, 
wbose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Fytche,  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  is 
deserihed  as  *a  sweet  and  gentle  and  most  imaginative  woman;  so  kind-hearted  that  it 
Ittd  paseed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village  used  to 
hnag  their  dogs  to  bev  windows  and  beat  them  in  order  to  be  bribed  to  leave  off  by  the 
ftttle  lady,  or  to  make  advantageous  bargains  by  selling  her  the  worthless  curs.'  ^ 

In  those  days  Somersby  was  quite  out  of  the  world,  —  so  much  so  that  the  news  of  the 
Utile  of  Waterloo  did  not  reach  it  at  the  time,  —  but  the  Tennyson  children  had  a  world 
of  their  own  with  its  mimic  history  and  romance.  '  The  boys,'  says  Mrs.  Ritchie,  *  played 
great  gaoiea,  like  Arthur's  knights;  they  were  champions  and  warriors  defending  a  stone 
Wap;  or,  again,  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps  with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
king  was  a  willow  wand  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  an  outer  circle  of  immortals  to 
defend  him  of  firmer,  stiffer  sticks.  Then  each  party  would  come  with  stones,  hurling  at 
each  other's  king,  and  tr3ring  to  overthrow  him.  Perhaps  as  the  day  wore  on  they  became 
ipnaDeers,  leaving  the  jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came,  and  they  all  sat  round 
tW  table,  eaeh  in  turn  put  a  chapter  of  his  history  underneath  the  potato-bowl,  —  long 
cadless  histories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing,  unending,  as  are  the  stories  of 
real  life  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on  a  new  part.  Some  of  these  romances  were  in 
lettetB,  like  **  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Alfred  used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted  for  months, 
ttd  which  was  eaUed  •<  The  Old  Horse." ' 

Earlier  even  than  this  the  boy  had  begun  to  *  lisp  in  numbers.'  When  he  was  only  five 
Tears  old,  he  exclaimed  as  the  wind  swept  through  the  rectory  garden, '  I  hear  a  voice  that 's 
ipcakiag  in  the  wind.'  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  how,  not  long  afterwards,  he  first  put  his  baby 
poetry  into  writing.  <  Alfred's  first  verses  were  written  upon  a  slate  which  his  brother 
Charles  put  into  his  hand  one  Sunday  at  Louth,  when  all  the  elders  of  the  party  were  go- 
isg  into  ehnrcli,  and  the  child  was  left  alone.  Charles  gave  him  a  subject,  —  the  fiowers 
is  the  garden,  —  and  when  he  came  back  from  church,  little  Alfred  brought  the  slate  to 
Im  brother,  all  covered  with  written  lines  of  blank  verse.  They  were  made  on  the  model 
«f  Thomson's  **  Seasons,"  the  only  poetry  he  had  ever  read.  One  can  picture  it  all  to 
•ae't  self,  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  the  verses,  the  little  poet  with  waiting  eyes,  and  the 
yociag  brother  sfmnning  the  lines.  "Yes,  you  can  write,"  said  Charles,  and  he  gave 
Alfred  baek  the  slate.    I  have  also  heard  another  story,  of  his  grandfather,  later  on, 

*  Xn.  Anne  Thaekeray  Ritchie,  in  Retxrdi  of  Tennymm,  Ruikinj  Browntn^  (New  York,  18Q2X 
t»  vhteh  wo  are  indebted  for  some  interesting  partionlan  of  the  poet's  eoriy  life. 
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asking  him  to  write  an  elegy  on  his  grandmother,  who  had  recently  died,  and,  when  it  was 
written,  putting  ten  shillings  into  his  hands  and  saying,  "  There,  that  is  the  first  money 
yon  have  eyer  earned  by  your  poetry,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last." ' 

Alfred  and  Charles,  who  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  elder,  were  sent  together  to 
Louth  grammar  school;  and  there,  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  we  find  them  preparing  for 
the  press  a  collection  of  jayenile  poems  written  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards.  It  was 
published  early  in  1827  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  booksellers  and  printers  in  Louth,  who 
paid  the  boys  twenty  pounds  for  the  copyright.  The  book  was  entitled  '  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,'  with  the  addition  of  the  modest  motto  from  Martial, '  Haec  nos  novimus  esse 
nihil '  (We  ourselves  know  that  these  are  nothing).  The  pieces,  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number,  aside  from  their  interest  as  including  the  first  printed  verses  of  one  who  has 
since  risen  to  the  highest  position  as  a  poet,  are  worthy  of  note  for  their  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  the  extensive  reading  in  classical  and  modem  authors  which  they  indicate. 
The  themes  are  drawn  from  all  ages  and  all  lands,  as  a  few  of  the  titles  may  serve  to 
show:  Antony  to  Cleopatra;  The  Gondola;  Written  by  an  Exile  of  Bassorah,  sailing  down 
the  Euphrates;  Persia;  Egypt;  The  Druid's  Prophecies;  Swiss  Song;  The  Expedition  of 
Nadir  Shah  into  Hindostan;  Greece;  The  Maid  of  Savoy;  Scotch  Song;  Crod's  Denuncia- 
tions against  Pharaoh-Hophra;  The  Death  of  Lord  Byron;  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem;  Eul<^ 
gium  on  Homer;  The  Scenery  of  South  America;  Babylon;  Phrenology;  Exhortation  to 
the  Greeks;  King  Charles's  Vision,  etc.  The  poems  are  often  introduced  by  quotations; 
among  others,  from  Addison,  Byron,  Cicero,  Claudian,  Gray,  Horace,  Hume,  Lucretios, 
Milton,  Moore,  Orid,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Sallust,  Scott,  Tacitus,  Terence,  and  Virgil.  There 
are  also  frequent  foot-notes,  which  are  more  learned  than  we  should  expect  from  boys  of 
eighteen,  and  yet  without  the  affectation  of  scholarship  that  we  might  expect  in  conneo- 
tion  with  such  a  juvenile  display  of  erudition.  The  brief  preface  to  the  volume  is  withal 
very  modest  and  manly. 

Charles,  who  was  associated  with  Alfred  in  this  precocious  poetical  venture,  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Turner  on  inheriting  certain  estates  from  his  great-uncle.  He  was  a 
true  poet,  as  his  later  published  works  amply  prove.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
here  that  several  other  of  the  Tennyson  brothers  have  written  poetry.  Frederick,  the 
eldest,  who  contributed  four  pieces  to  the  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  published  several 
volumes  of  verse. 

Some  of  the  critics  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  pick  out  Alfred's  work  from 
the  poems  in  this  early  anonymous  volume;  but  the  most  that  they  accomplished  was  to 
point  out  a  few  verbal  resemblances  between  passages  in  the  juvenile  pieces  and  in  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Tennyson.  In  1893,  after  the  poet's  death,  the  book  was 
reprinted  by  his  son,  with  the  initials  of  the  authors  (in  part  merely  conjectural)  ap- 
pended to  the  poems. 

We  may  see  in  these  boyish  verses  of  the  two  brothers  the  infiuence  of  Byron,  who  is 
quoted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  whose  recent  death  forms  the  subject  of  one  poem 
while  it  is  referred  to  in  another.  Alfred  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  the  news  of  that  event 
reached  the  little  village  in  Lincolnshire.  *  Byron  was  dead  !  I  thought  the  whole  world 
was  at  an  end,'  he  once  said,  recalling  those  early  days;  '  I  thought  everything  was  over 
and  finished  for  every  one  —  that  nothing  else  mattered.  I  remember  I  walked  out 
alone,  and  carved  "  Byron  is  dead  "  into  the  sandstone.' 

In  1828,  Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
their  elder  brother  Frederick  had  just  won  the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem.  Here  Alfred 
made  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  young  men  who  were  destined,  like  himself,  to  gain  a 
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in  liteimtiire,  —  among  them  Trench,  Monokton  Milnes,  James  Spedding,  Henxy 
Alfofd,  W.  H«  Biookfleld,  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  Kinglake.  More  gifted  than  all  the  rest, 
bat  preTented  bj  his  earlj  death  (in  his  twentj-third  year)  from  showing  anything  more 
than  the  badding  promise  of  his  powers,  was  Arthur  Uallam,  to  whom  the  poet's  '  In 
Memonam '  will  be  an  immortal  monument.  *  It  has  pleased  God  that  in  his  death,  as 
well  as  in  bis  life  and  nature,  he  should  be  marked  beyond  ordinary  men.' 

*The  Lover's  Tale,'  though  not  published  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  written  the  same 
yiar  that  Tennyson  went  to  Cambridge;  and  the  next  summer  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
gdd  medal  for  a  poem  on  Timbuotoo  —  the  first  instance  in  which  that  honor  had  been 
swarded  to  a  piece  in  blank  verse.  The  '  Athensum '  of  July  22, 1829,  in  a  highly  eulo- 
gistie  Dodee,  remarked:  *  Tliese  productions  have  often  been  ingenious  and  elegant,  but 
«•  have  acTer  before  seen  one  of  them  which  indicated  really  first-rate  poetical  geninsy 
ssd  which  could  have  done  honor  to  any  man  that  eyer  wrote.' 

la  1830^  Tennyson  brought  out,  under  his  own  name,  *  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,' »-  a  Tbl« 
■me  of  154  pages,  containing  fifty-three  pieces,  thirty-two  of  which  were  suppressed  in 
nhsequent  editions,  though  nine  of  these  haye  been  since  restored. 

This  collection,  published  when  the  poet  was  only  twenty-one,  included  *  Lilian,'  *  Isa* 
beV  *  The  Mermaid,'  '  The  Merman,'  *  The  Owl,'  *  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,' 
'Ode  to  Memory,'  *  The  Poet's  Mind,'  and  •  The  Poet'  The  last-named  piece  is  of  special 
isterest  as  indicating  the  high  ideal  of  the  poet's  art  and  yooation  with  which  the  young 
Bsger  started  on  his  career.  It  received  just  recognition  and  praise  in  a  notice  of  the 
book  that  appeared  in  the  *  Westminster  Review,'  for  January,  1831.  It  was  written,  as 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson  informed  me,  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  The  conclusion  of  the 
pssnge,  whieh  reads  now  like  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  was  as  follows: 

*  He  has  shown,  in  the  lines  from  which  we  quote,  his  own  just  conception  of  the  gran- 
inr  of  a  poet's  destiny;  and  we  look  to  him  for  its  fulfilment.  It  is  not  for  such  men  to 
oak  into  mere  verse-makers  for  the  amusement  of  themselves  or  others.  They  can  infln- 
ffsee  the  associations  of  unnumbered  minds;  they  can  command  the  sympathies  of  unnum- 
bered hearts;  they  can  disseminate  principles,  they  can  give  those  principles  power  over 
ac9*t  imaginations;  they  can  excite  in  a  good  cause  the  sustained  enthusiasm  that  is  sure  to 
aooquer;  tbey  can  blast  the  laurels  of  the  tyrants,  and  haUow  the  memories  of  the  martyrs 
of  patriotism;  they  can  act  with  a  force,  tlie  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
■poB  natiooal  feelings  and  character,  and  consequently  upon  national  happiness.  If  our 
otiniate  of  Mr.  Tennyson  be  correct,  he  too  is  a  poet;  and  many  years  hence  maybe  read 
Im  juTenile  deaeription  of  that  character  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  it  has  become 
the  deseription  and  history  of  his  own  work.' 

Tennyson  lived  and  wrote  for  more  than  sixty  years  after  these  eloquent  and  prophetie 
eerds  were  penned;  and  there  could  not  be  a  more  truthful  description  and  history  of 
\m  work  than  those  inspired  strains  of  his  youth.  The  estimate  of  the  critic  was  cor- 
rect The  young  singer  woi  a  poet,  and  he  proved  himself  such  a  poet  as  he  saw  in  that 
iianioital  vision.    It  was  a  lofty  and  noble  ideal,  but  he  made  it  a  living  reality. 

Tsuyson's  book  was  also  reviewed  favorably  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  •  The  Tatler '  for  1831, 
and  by  Arthur  Hallam  in  '  The  Englishman's  Magazine '  for  August  of  the  same  year. 
Is  May,  1832,  Christopher  North  (Professor  Wilson)  eritioised  the  young  poet's  work  in 
'BIsekwood'  in  a  very  different  vein,  praising  it  indeed,  but  showing  up  its  faults  and 
Masts  with  mereilesB  severity.  There  was  justice  in  some  of  its  strictures,  and  they  may 
bsTs  had  UMir  inflfwno^  in  leading  Tennyson  to  suppress  oertain  of  the  poems  in  later 
sdJtioas.  At  asj  iBfte,  the  passages  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  reviewer  are  mostly  from 
ttsss  iuppiesaed  peoes. 
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In  the  winter  of  1832,  Tennyson  published  another  thin  yolume  of  verse,  which  was  a 
l^reat  advance  on  that  of  two  years  previoos,  containing  as  it  did  some  of  the  poems  which 
have  ever  since  been  reckoned  among  his  best,  —  as  *  The  Lady  of  Shalott, ' '  The  Miller's 
Daoghter,'  <  (Enone,'  '  The  Palace  of  Art,' '  The  Lotos-Eaters,'  and  the  *  Dieam  of  Fair 
Women.'  It  is  true  that  every  one  of  these  poems  has  been  more  or  less  revised  since 
then;  but  a  careful  oomparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  versions  shows  that  much  that  we 
should  now  mark  as  most  admirable  in  them  is  unchanged  from  the  reading  of  1832.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  volume,  though  less  than  of  the  former  one,  has  been  suppressed 
in  the  more  recent  editions;  but  a  few  of  the  omitted  pieces  have  since  been  restored 
under  the  head  of  '  Jnvenilia.'  The  following  little  hit  at  Chiistopher  North  has  not  been 
thns  reinstated: 

'  Yon  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Cmsty  Chiistopher; 
Yon  did  mingle  blame  and  pnuie, 

Rosty  Christopher. 
YHien  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 
I  f oigave  yon  all  the  bhune. 

Musty  Christopher ; 
I  ooold  not  forgive  the  praise. 
Fusty  Christopher.* 

For  the  next  ten  years  (1833-1842)  Tennyson  published  almost  nothing.  '  The  Lover's 
Tale '  was  printed  in  1833,  but  withdrawn  before  publication  and  not  brought  out  again 
until  1879,  after  a  pirated  edition  had  appeared.  *  Saint  Agnes '  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces  were  contributed  to  '  Annuals '  and  similar  collections  during  this  period;  but  with 
these  slight  exceptions  the  silence  of  the  poet  was  unbroken  for  the  ten  years. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  silence  was  mainly  due  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Hi^ll^m 
in  1833;  perhaps  also,  as  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  critic,  to  his  desire  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art  before  giving  the  world  further  results  of  it.  '  In  Memoriam '  was 
elaborated  during  this  period,  though  not  published  until  1850;  and  the  best  of  the  poems 
issued  in  1830  and  1832  were  carefully  revised  —  some  of  them  almost  entirely  rewritten 
—  and  sundry  new  poems  were  produced. 

The  fruits  of  this  labor  (*  In  Memoriam '  excepted)  appeared  in  1842  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  earlier  poems  in  their  revised  form,  while  the 
other  was  almost  entirely  new.  Among  the  contents  of  the  latter  volume  was  the  <  Morte 
d' Arthur,'  which  we  know  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1835,  and  which,  like  '  The 
Lady  of  Shalott'  in  the  1832  volume,  shows  that  the  Arthurian  legends  had  begun  to 
interest  and  inspire  the  poet  long  before  he  planned  the  extended  epical  treatment  of  them 
in  the  •  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

'  The  Talking  Oak,'  *  Dora,'  <  Ulysses,'  <  Locksley  Hall,'  <  Saint  Agnes,'  and  '  Sir  Gala- 
had '  are  among  the  other  remarkable  poems  publUhed  in  1842. 

The  general  recognition  of  Tennyson  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time  dates  from  this 
period.  Hitherto  his  admirers  had  been  the  select  few,  and  the  leading  critics  had  been 
divided  in  their  estimate  of  his  work;  but  now  be  was  hailed  with  almost  unanimous 
eulogies.  As  another  has  said,  *  all  England  rang  with  the  stirring  music  of  **  Locksley 
Hall," '  and  '  nearly  all  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  age  conspired  to  chant  the  praises 
of  the  poet  and  to  do  him  honor.' 

Up  to  this  time  Tennyson  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  doien  copies  of  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1832  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic    Neither  of 
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Ihen  is  to  bo  found  in  any  of  our  great  libraries,  and  in  priTate  ooUeetiona  tbe j  aie  exoea- 
STelj  lafe,  Tbe  only  extended  notiee  of  tbem  in  any  of  our  literary  jonmala  of  tbat  day, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  in  tbe  '  Cbristian  Examiner '  in  1837,  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr. 
Jobn  8.  Dwigbt.  He  borrowed  tbe  books,  as  be  told  me,  of  Emerson,  wbo  deligbted  to 
loan  them  to  bis  friends  and  endeavored  to  bave  tbem  reprinted  in  Boston.^ 

Tbe  edition  of  1842  was  reprinted  bere;  but  Mr.  B.  H.  Ticknor,  tbe  son  of  tbe  pnb> 
lisber»  infomiB  me  tbat  1500  oopies  supplied  tbe  American  demand  for  tbe  next  tbree 


By  tbis  time,  bis  fame  in  England  was  well  assured.  Wordswortb,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  1, 1845,  says:  '  I  saw  Tennyson  wben  I  was  in  London  several  times.  He  is  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  our  living  poets,  and  I  bope  will  live  to  give  tbe  world  still  better 
tbingSL*  It  is  a  significant  fact  tbat,  on  tbe  deatb  of  Soutbey  in  1843,  Tennyson  was 
among  tbe  few  poets  wbo  were  talked  of  as  successors  to  tbe  lanreatesbip,  tboogb  tbe 
general  opinion,  as  might  bave  been  expeeted,  was  in  favor  of  tbe  venerable  poet  on  wbom 
tbe  booor  was  finally  oonferxed. 

A  second  edition  of  tbe  '  Poems '  of  1842  was  called  for  witbin  a  year,  and  two  more 
edidoBS  were  issued  in  1845  and  1846.  In  1845  tbe  poet  was  placed  on  tbe  pension-list 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  an  annuity  of  £200.  The  grant  was  the  means  of  odling  forth 
some  tll-natnred  criticisms,  tbe  most  notable  of  which  was  a  satirical  fling,  in  Bulwer- 
Lytloo*s  <Tbe  New  Timon  '  (London,  1846),  at  the  * Tbeban  taste'  tbat  ' pensions  Ten- 
■yMm  while  starves  a  Knowles.'  Tbe  productions  of  *  school-miss  Alfred '  were  described 
as  *  cmt-babyittg  Wordswortb  and  out-glittering  Keats,'  with  mueh  more  in  tbe  same  vein. 
TVe  attack  drew  from  Tennyson  a  rejoinder  printed  in  '  Punch '  (February  26, 1846)  over 
tbe  signature  of  *  Alcibiades,'  and  followed  in  the  next  number  by  another,  less  severe, 
•■titled  * Aftertbongbt.'  In  this  'sober  second  thought'  the  poet  comes  to  the  wise 
anncinsiim  tbat  sSenee  is  tbe  'noblest  answer'  to  all  such  spiteful  attacks.  Hiis  latter 
poem  was  afterwards  included  in  tbe  editions  of  Tennyson  under  tbe  title  of  '  Literary 
Squabbles.'    No  one  would  suspect  any  reference  to  Lytton  in  it  if  be  did  not  know  its 


It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  tbat  Bnlwer  struck  out  the  sneer  at  Tennyson  from  tbe 
edition  of 'The  New  Timon,'  and  tbat  tbe  two  poets  afterwards  became  good 
friends.  In  a  public  speech  in  1862,  Lytton,  in  alluding  to  Prince  Albert,  quoted  what 
be  called  *tbe  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  our  Poet  Laureate' — namely,  that 
tbe  Prinee  is  *  Tbe  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be ';  and  later  Tennyson,  in  dedicating 

*  Harold '  to  tbe  younger  Lytton,  gracefully  acknowledged  his  mdebtedness  to  tbe  novel 
OB  thesamesobjectby  tbe  elder  Lytton.  *  O  strange  bate-healer.  Time  I '  as  tbe  Laureate 
sleewhfim  ^witlftims. 

Oo  the  more  reoent  history  of  tbe  poet  it  is  not  neoessary  to  dwell  in  detaiL  In  1847 
*Tbe  Frineess'  appeared,  and  in  1850  *  In  Memoriam'  was  at  last  given  to  tbe  world. 
Tbe  SBBie  year  Tennyson  was  married,  and  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  In  1862  the  *  Ode 
•B  the  I>eath  of  Wellington '  was  published,  and  tbe  next  year  tbe  eighth  edition  of  tbe 
•emplete  *  Poems '  was  issued.  *  Maud  and  Other  Poems '  appeared  in  1865,  and  a  second 
edttsott  in  1856  with  •  Maud '  in  a  oonsiderably  enbtfged  form.    In  1859  followed  tbe 

*  UyOs  of  the  King,'  including  *  Enid,'  *  Virion,'  *  Elaine,'  and  *  Guinevere.'  Ten  thousand 

'  This  Iloamed  from  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow,  who  showed  nw  aletter  from  Mean.  C  C.  Little 
ik  C&  to  Us  brother  tbe  poet,  dated  AprU  27, 18S8,  in  which  they  rtf er  to  Emetwm's  deairs  foe 
aa  AmarieeniepriBt  of  Tonayson  and  their  intsntioB  of  makiig  one*  Why  tbe  plan  was  not  ea»- 
asd  oat  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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copies  of  the  yolume  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Four  more  Idylls  — '  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,'  *  The  Holy  Grail,'  *  Pelleas  and  Ettarre/  and  •  The  Passing  of  Arthur '  (in 
which  the  *  Morte  d'Arthur '  of  1842  was  incorporated)  —  were  published  ten  years  later, 
in  1869,  when  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  ordered  in  advance.  *  The  Last 
Tournament '  and  *  Gareth  and  Lynette '  were  added  in  1872.  Meanwhile  '  Enoch  Arden,' 
etc.,  had  appeared  in  1864,  and  'The  Window'  had  been  privately  printed  in  1867. 
Sundry  poems  had  also  been  contributed  to  magazines,  and  were  included  in  *  The  Holy 
Grail  and  Other  Poems '  of  1869.  In  1875  the  drama  of  *  Queen  Mary '  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  in  1877  that  of  <  Harold.'  The  former,  in  a  condensed  and  altered  form, 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  1876  with  moderate  success,  but  the  latter  has  never  been  acted. 
In  1879,  as  already  stated,  <  The  Lover's  Tale,'  withdrawn  in  1833,  was  published,  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  part  entitled  '  The  Golden  Supper.'  Later  in  the  same  year, 
'The  Falcon,'  a  one-act  play  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Count  Federigo  and 
Monna  Giovanna  from  Boccaccio  that  had  been  already  told  in  verse  by  Barry  Cornwall 
and  Longfellow,  was  produced  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  in  London.  In  the  '  Ballads 
and  Other  Poems '  of  1880  certain  pieces  contributed  to  the  *  Nineteenth  Century '  in 
1877-1879  were  gathered  op,  with  others  that  had  not  been  previously  printed.  Early  in 
1881,  *  The  Cup,'  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  had  a  very  successful  run.  In  November,  1882,  a 
fourth  drama  by  Tennyson  was  acted  in  London  —  a  prose  work  called  '  The  Promise  of 
May.' 

Late  in  1883  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  had  offered  a  peerage  to  Tennyson,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  it.  It  had  been  offered  him  twice  before  (in  March,  1873,  through 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  December,  1874,  through  Mr.  Disraeli)  and  had  been  declined; 
but  he  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  refuse  it  a  third  time.  He  was 
gazetted  Baron  of  Aldworth  and  Farringford,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1884.  Among  the 
letters  he  received  on  the  occasion  was  one  from  an  old  woman  named  Susan  Eptoo, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  poet's  father  and  afterwards  lady's  maid  to  Mrs. 
Tennyson.  *  I  have  received  many  letters  of  congratulation,'  Tennyson  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  'some  from  great  lords  and  ladies;  but  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  good  old  Susan  Epton  and  her  sister  touched  me  more  than  all  these.' 

There  were  those,  however,  who  found  fault  with  the  Laureate  for  consenting  to  become 
Lord  Tennyson.  *  Not  only  could  no  fame  accrue  to  him  from  a  title,  but  it  was  urged 
that,  by  taldng  one,  he  was  scarcely  true  to  his  own  ideals,  —  at  all  events,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  inspiration.'  I  know  of  no  better  answer  to  this  than 
has  been  made  by  an  American  and  a  republican.  Mr.  Stedman  (<  Victorian  Poets,'  re- 
vised ed.,  1887,  p.  422)  says: 

'  When  the  Laureate  was  raised  to  the  jieerage  —  a  station  which  he  twice  declined  in  middle 
life  —  he  gained  some  attention  from  the  satirists,  and  his  acceptance  of  rank  no  doubt  was  hon- 
estly bemoaned  by  many  sturdy  radicals.  It  is  difficult,  nevertheleis,  to  find  any  violation  of 
principle  or  taste  in  the  acceptance  by  England's  favorite  and  official  poet  of  such  an  honor,  be- 
stowed at  the  dimaz  of  his  years  and  fame.  Republicans  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  lepnblio 
of  letters  is  the  only  one  to  which  Alfred  Tennyson  owed  allegiance ;  that  he  was  the  ^  first  cit- 
izen "  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  which  honored  letters  by  gratefully  conferring  upon  hun  its  high 
traditional  award.  It  would  be  truckling  for  an  American,  loyal  to  his  own  form  of  government, 
to  receive  an  aristocratic  title  from  some  foreign  potentate.  Longfellow,  for  example,  promptly 
declined  an  order  tendered  him  by  the  King  of  Italy.  But  a  sense  of  fitness,  and  even  patriot- 
ism, should  make  it  easy  for  an  Englishman,  faithful  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  to  accept  any 
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vaD-Mnwd  dignity  under  that  sjitem.  In  every  oonntry  it  is  tfaonght  worth  while  for  ene  to  he 
Ike  louider  ef  his  family ;  and  in  Qzeat  Britain  no  able  man  oonld  do  more  for  deeoendants,  to 
ehoB  he  is  not  sure  of  bequeathing  his  talents,  than  by  handing  down  a  class  priTilege,  eyen 
tkdofh  it  eoofem  no  additional  glory  npon  the  original  winner.  Ertreme  British  democrats,  who 
•psaly  or  oorertly  wish  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  even  commnnists,  are  aware  that 
TtflBjson  does  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  He  has  been  a  liberal  conservative :  liberal  in  hnman- 
ity  nd  pngresBve  thought,  strictly  conservative  in  allegiance  to  the  national  system.  As  for 
tkst,  tonoh  bnt  the  territory,  imperil  the  institntions  of  Great  Britain,  and  Swinbnme  himself  — 
tks  papa  of  Landor,  Msirrinii  and  Hngo — betrays  the  blood  in  his  veins.  Tennyson,  a  liberal 
ti  the  llaariee  group,  has  been  cleverly  styled  by  Whitman  a  *'  poet  of  feudalism ;  **  he  is  a  cele- 
biter  of  the  past,  ef  sovereignty  and  knighthood ;  he  is  no  lost  leader,  "  just  for  a  ribbon  " 
ksfiag  some  gallant  cause  f onwom  or  any  song  unsung.  In  all  fairness,  his  acceptance  of  rank 
nfoa  leas  of  inconsistency  than  does  the  logfic  ef  those  who  rail  at  the  world  for  neglect  of 
and  then  upbraid  them  both  for  ooming  to  an  undentanding.* 


Eariy  in  1885  Lord  Teimyson  pablished  the  dmxmi  of  *  Becket/  and  at  the  dooe  of  the 
year  the  volome  entitled  *  Tiieaias  and  Other  Poems,'  the  larger  portion  of  which 
had  aot  preTionsly  appeared  in  print  *  Balin  and  Balna  *  in  this  volnme  oonclnded  the 
inics  of  Arthurian  idyls.    The  book  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Browning. 

la  1886  *  Loeksley  Hall  Sixty  Tears  After '  appeared,  —  f orty-f oar  yean  after  the  first 
'  Loekiley  Hall '  electrified  the  literary  world.  The  volume  also  indnded  three  poems 
eootributed  to  the  '  Times '  and  other  periodicals  daring  1886. 

la  1888 '  Demeter  and  Other  Poems '  came  out,  twenty  thousand  eopiee  of  which  were 
•old  within  a  week  after  publication.  As  the  work  of  an  octogenarian  it  was  every  way 
icmarkable.  The  Laoreate's  eightieth  birthday,  August  6, 1889,  called  forth  many  trib- 
itcs  both  in  prose  and  verse  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  romantic  play  of  *  The  Foresters,'  founded  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Uariao,  was  prodneed  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York,  March  17, 1892,  and  was  pnb- 
fiihed  soon  afterwards. 

On  the  6th  of  October  of  the  same  year  Lord  Tennyson  died  after  a  brief  sickness,  and 
vii  bnried  in  the  <  Poet's  Comer '  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  12th.  The  volttme 
•BtiUsd  *  The  Death  of  (Enone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems,'  which  vras  in  press  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  pablished  a  few  weeks  later. 

For  faOer  information  concerning  the  poet  and  his  works,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
Id  tte  'Memoir'  (2  toIb.,  London  and  New  York,  1897)  bj  his  son,  the  present  Lord 


W.J.  R. 
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TO  THE  QUEEIT 

ITiis  poem  was  prefixed  to  the  first  Laureate  Edition  (1851),  where  it  indnded  tho 
'Crystal-Palace '  stanza  (see  Notes)  omitted  in  all  subsequent  editions.  The  4th  stanza 
iuerted  in  the  next  edition,  and  a  few  slight  changes  were  made  elsewhere. 

Revered,  beloved —  O  you  that  hold 
A  nobler  office  upon  earth 
Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old, 

Victoria,  —  since  your  Royal  grace 

To  one  of  less  desert  allows 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  utter*  d  nothing  base; 

And  should  your  greatness^  and  the  care 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  timo 
To  make  demand  of  modem  rhyme 

If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there; 

Then  —  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes. 
And  thro*  wild  March  the  throstle  calitf 
Where  all  about  your  palace-walls 

The  sun^lit  almond^lossom  shakes — 

Take,  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song; 

For  tho^  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 

In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness.    May  you  rule  us  long^ 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day! 
May  children  of  our  children  say, 

*  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good; 

•  Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 
God  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother,  IVife^  and  Qneen; 


TO  THE  QUEEN 


'  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand^  and  make 

The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

*By  shaping  some  august  decree 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  stiU^ 
Broadrbased  upon  her  people's  will^ 

And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  seaJ 


iSsi. 
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Tite  tUi  head,  in  the  oae-Yolnme  and  MTen-Toinme  editaon  of  1884  and  all  wlnaqnmt 
•ditioai,  Locd  Tennyaon  inolndMl  certain  poems  from  the  Tolnmaa  of  1890  and  1888  (some  of 
«kieli  were  cappnaied  in  1842),  with  othen  that  had  not  apfteaxed  in  any  earlier  authoriaed 
cation  of  hia  wo^a.  For  those  not  printed  in  1830  (or  then  printed,  and  afterwards  suppressed 
for  a  time)  see  the  prefatory  notes  to  the  poems.  All  those  without  prefatory  notea  (or  reler- 
«M  in  other  notea)  were  printed  in  1830  and  reprinted  in  1842. 


CLARIBEL 

A  MELODY 

la  1890  *  eallow  *  was  *  fledffling  *. 

Wrxkk  CUribel  low-lieth 
The  breaiM  pause  and  die, 
Letting  the  roee-leayes  fall; 
But  the  solemn  onk-tree  si^heth, 
Thiek-leaTed,  ambrosial. 
With  an  ancient  melodj 
Of  an  inward  agony. 
Where  Clnribel  low-Ueth. 

At  ere  the  heetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone; 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hnmmeth 

About  the  moes'd  headstone; 
At  midnight  the  moon  oometh. 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  ioog  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
The  elenr-voioed  mnTis  dwelleth. 

The  enUow  throstle  lispeth, 
The  slnmbrotts  wmve  ontwelleth. 

The  babbling  runnel  erispeth. 
The  hoUow  grot  replieth 

Where  Claribel  low-Ueth. 

NOTHING  WILL  DIE 

TUi  poem  and  the  two  next  poems,  first 
^Ukhed  in  1830,  were  omitted  in  1842,  but 


Wio  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flow- 
IJadermjr  eje? 


When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 

Oyer  the  sky  ? 
When  will  the  clouds  be  aweary  of  fleeting  ? 
When  will  tho  heart  be  aweary  of  beating  ? 

And  nature  die  ? 
Neyer,  O,  neyer,  nothing  will  die) 

The  stream  flows. 

The  wind  blows. 

The  cloud  fleets, 

The  heart  b^its, 
Nothing  will 


Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change 
Thro'  eternity, 
rris  the  world's  winter; 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  cone  long  aso; 
Earth  is  dry  to  the  centre^ 
But  spring,  a  new  comer, 
A  spnng  rich  and  stranoe, 
8haJl  make  the  winds  bbw 
Round  and  round. 
Thro'  and  thro', 

Here  and  Uiere, 

TiU  the  air 
And  the  ground 
8haU  be  fiU*d  with  life 


The  world  was  neyer  made; 
It  will  chan^,  but  it  will  not  fade. 
So  let  the  wind  range; 
For  eyen  and  mom 

£yer  will  be 

Thro'  eternity. 
Nothing  was  bom; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  thi^  will  ohaage. 
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ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE 

Clearly  the  blue  riyer  cbimeR  in  its  flowing 

Under  my  eye; 
Warmly  and  broadly  the  south  winds  are 
blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
One  after  another  the  white  clouds  are 

fleeting; 
Erery  heart  this  May  morning  in  joyance 
is  beating 

Full  merrily; 
Yet  all  things  must  die. 
The  stream  will  cease  to  flow; 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow; 
The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet; 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat; 
For  all  things  must  die. 
All  things  must  die. 
Spring  will  come  never  more. 

O,  vanity  I 
Death  waits  at  the  door. 
See  I  our  friends  are  all  forsaking 
The  wine  and  the  merrymaking. 
We  are  called  —  we  must  go. 
Laid  low,  very  low, 
In  the  dark  we  must  lie. 
The  merry  glees  are  still; 
The  voice  of  the  bird 
Shall  no  more  be  heard. 
Nor  the  wind  on  the  hiU. 

O,  misery  I 
Hark  I  death  is  calling 
While  I  speak  to  ye, 
The  jaw  is  falling. 
The  red  cheek  palinr. 
The  strong  limbs  failing; 
Ice  with  &e  warm  blood  mixing; 
The  eyeballs  fixing. 
Nine  times  goes  the  passing  bell: 
Ye  merry  souls,  farewelL 
The  old  earth 
Had  a  birth, 
As  all  men  know. 
Long  ago. 
And  the  old  earth  must  die. 
So  let  the  warm  winds  range. 
And  the  blue  wave  beat  the  shore; 
For  even  and  mom 
Ye  will  never  see 
Thro'  eternity. 
All  things  were  bom. 
Ye  will  come  never  morOy 
For  all  things  must  die. 


LEONINE  ELEGIACS 

Low -FLOWING  breezes  are  roaming  the 

broad  valley  dimm'd  in  the  gloam- 
ing; 
Thoro'  the  black-etemm'd  pines  only  the 

far  river  shines. 
Creeping  thro'  blossomy  rushes  and  beweie 

of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble 

and  falL 
Barketh  the  shepherd -dog  cheerly;   the 

grasshopper  carolleth  clearly; 
Deeply  the  wood-dove  coos ;  shnlly  the 

owlet  halloos; 
Winds  creep;  dews  fall  chilly:  in  her  first 

sleep  earth  breathes  stilly: 
Over  the  pools  in  the  bum  water-gnats 

murmur  and  mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth;  the  glimmering 

water  outfloweth; 
Twin  peaks  shadow'd  with  pine  slope  to  the 

dark  hyaline. 
Low-throned  Hesper  is  staved  between  the 

two  peaks;  but  the  j^aiad 
Throbbing  m  mild  unrest  holds  him  be- 
neath in  her  breast. 
The  ancient  poetess  singeth  that  Hesperus 

all  things  bringeth. 
Smoothing  the  weari^  mind:  bring  me  my 

love,  Rosalind. 
Thou  comest  morning  or  even;  she  cometh 

not  morning  or  even. 
False-eyed  Hesper,  unkind,  where  is  my 

sweet  Rosalind  7 


SUPPOSED   CONFESSIONS 


OP  A  SECOND-RATE  SENSITIVE  MIND 


This  poem,  published  in  1830,  was  suppressed 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1879  the  ^Chris- 
tian Signal/  an  English  jonmal,  aanoimoed 
that  its  issue  for  September  6th  would  contain 
*  an  early  unpublished  poem  of  over  two  hun* 
dred  lines  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (P.  L.),  entitled 
"  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive  Mind ;  *'  *  but  the 
publication  was  prevented  by  a  leg^  injuno- 
tion.  In  1884  the  poem  was  included  in  tha 
complete  edition  of  the  Laureate's  works. 

0  God  I  my  God  I  have  mercy  now. 

1  faint,  I  fall.     Men  say  that  Thoa 
Didst  die  for  me,  for  such  as  me. 
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lO 


htient  of  ill,  And  death,  and  acorn. 

And  that  my  sin  was  as  a  thorn 

AoKNig  the  thorns  that  mt  Thy  brow, 

Womiding  Thy  sonl.  — That  even  now. 

In  this  extremest  misery 

Of  igrnotmnoe,  I  should  reqaire 

A  sign  1  and  if  a  bolt  of  fire 

Would  rive  the  alumbroos  sonuner  noon 

While  I  do  pray  to  Thee  alone, 

Think  my  belief  would  stronger  grow  I 

Is  not  my  human  pride  brought  low  7 

The  boastings  of  my  spirit  still  ? 

The  joy  I  had  in  my  free-will 

All  md,  and  dead,  and  corpse-like  £^wn  7 

And  what  is  left  to  me  but  Thou, 

And  faith  in  Thee  7    Men  pass  me  by; 

Christians  with  happy  oonntenanoes  —      so 

And  children  all  seem  full  of  Thee  I 

And  women  smile  with  saint-like  glances 

Like  Thine  own  mother's  when  she  bow'd 

Above  Thee,  on  that  happy  mom 

When  angels  spake  to  men  aloud, 

And  Thou  and  peace  to  earth  were  bom. 

Good-will  to  me  as  well  as  all  — 

I  one  of  them;  my  brothers  they; 

BroChett  in  Christ — a  worid  of  peace 

And  oooftdenoe,  day  after  day;  jo 

Aad  trast  and  hope  till  things  should  cease. 

And  then  one  HeaTcn  receive  ns  alL 

How  sweet  to  have  a  common  faith  I 

To  hold  a  common  scorn  of  death ! 

And  at  a  borial  to  hear 

The  creaking  cords  which  wound  and  eat 

Into  my  human  heart,  whene'er 

Earth  goes  to  earth,  with  grief,  not  fear. 

With  hopeful  grief,  were  passing  sweet  1 


Thriee  hanpy  state  again  to  be 
The  tmstfnl  infant  on  the  knee, 
Who  lets  his  rosy  fingers  play 
Abont  his  mother's  neck,  and  knows 
NotUag  beyond  his  mother's  eyes  1 
T^fBj  comfort  him  by  night  and  day; 
Thej  I^  his  little  life  alway; 
He  hath  do  thought  of  coming  woes; 
He  hath  no  care  of  life  or  death; 
8cane  oatward  signs  of  joy  arisCi 
Becanse  the  Spirit  of  happiness 
And  perfect  test  so  inward  is; 
And  toveth  so  his  innocent  heart, 
Her  temple  and  her  place  of  birth, 
Where  sne  woold  ever  wish  to  dwell, 
Life  of  the  fountain  there,  beneath 
Jti  Mlieot  aprings,  and  far  apart, 


Hating  to  wander  out  on  earth. 

Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air. 

Whose  chillness  would  make  risible 

Her  subtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath,       te 

Which  mixing  with  the  input's  Uood, 

Fulfib  him  with  beatitude. 

O,  sure  it  is  a  special  care 

Of  God,  to  fortify  from  doubt. 

To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  aboot 

With  triple-mailed  trut,  and  clear 

Delight,  the  infant's  dawning  year. 

Would  that  my  gloomed  hnev  were 

As  thine,  my  mother,  when  with  brows 

Propt  on  thy  knees,  my  hands  upheld       70 

In  tnine,  I  listen'd  to  thv  tows. 

For  me  outpour'd  in  holiest  prayer  — 

For  me  unworthy  I  —  and  beheld 

Thy  mild  deep  eyes  upraised,  that  knew 

The  beauty  and  repose  of  faith. 

And  the  clear  spirit  shining  thro'. 

O,  wherefore  do  we  now  awry 

From  roots  which  strike  so  deep  7  why  dare 

Paths  in  the  desert  7    Could  not  I 

Bow  myself  down,  where  thou  hast  knelt, 

To  the  earth  —  until  the  ice  would  melt  81 

Here,  and  I  feel  as  thou  hast  felt  7 

What  devil  had  the  heart  to  scathe 

Flowers  thou  hadst  rear'd  —  to  bmsh  the 

dew 
From  thine  own  Ifly,  when  thy  ffrave 
Was  deep,  my  mother,  in  the  clay  7 
Myself?    Is  it  thus  7    Myself  7    Had  I 
So  little  love  for  thee  7    But  why 
Prevailed  not   thy  pure  prayers?    Why 

pray 
To  one  who  heeds  not,  who  can  save         90 
But  will  not  7    Great  in  faith,  and  strong 
Against  the  grief  of  circumstance 
Wert  thou,  and  yet  unheard.    What  if 
Thou  pleadest  still,  and  seest  me  drive 
Thro'  utter  dark  a  f ull.«dl'd  skiff, 
Unpiloted  i'  the  echoing  dance 
Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 
Unto  the  death,  not  sunk  I    I  know 
At  matins  and  at  evensong, 
That  thou,  if  thou  wert  yet  alive. 
In  deep  and  daily  prayers  wonldst  itihra 
To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 
Albeit,  my  hope  is  pay,  and  cold 
At  heart,  thou  wouldest  murmur  still •^ 
*  Bring  this  lamb  back  into  Thy  fold, 
Mv  Lord,  if  so  it  be  Thy  wUL' 
Wouldst  tell  me  I  must  brook  the  rod 
And  chastisement  of  human  pride; 
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That  pride,  the  sin  of  devils,  stood 

Betwixt  me  and  the  light  of  God;  iro 

That  hitherto  I  had  defied 

And  had  rejected  Grod  —  that  giaoe 

Would  drop  from  His  o'er-brimming  lore, 

As  manna  on  my  wilderness, 

If  I  would  pray  —  that  God  would  move 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  thenoe, 

Sweet  in  their  utmost  bitterness, 

Would  issue  tears  of  penitence 

Which  would  keep  green  hope's  life.  Alas ! 

I  think  that  prido  hath  now  no  place       lao 

Nor  sojourn  in  me.    I  am  void. 

Dark,  f onnless,  utterly  destroyed. 

Why  not  believe  then  ?  Why  not  yet 
Anchor  thy  frailty  there,  where  man 
Hath  moor'd  and  rested  ?  Ask  the  sea 
At  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  waves 
After  a  tempest  rib  and  fret 
The  brood-imbased  beach,  why  he 
Slumbers  not  like  a  mountain  tarn  7 
Wherefore  his  ridges  are  not  curls  130 

And  ripples  of  an  inland  mere  ? 
Wherefore  he  moaneth  thus,  nor  can 
Draw  down  into  his  vexed  pools 
All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 
The  other  ?  I  am  too  forlorn. 
Too  shaken:  my  own  weakness  fools 
My  judgment,  and  my  spirit  whirls. 
Moved  from  beneath  wi&  doubt  and  fear. 

*  Yet,'  said  I,  in  my  mom  of  youth. 

The  unsunn'd  freshness  of  my  strength,  140 

When  I  went  forth  in  quest  of  truth, 

<  It  is  num's  privilege  to  doubt. 

If  so  be  that  from  doubt  at  length 

Truth  may  stand  forth  unmoved  of  change. 

An  image  with  prof ulgent  brows 

And  perfect  limos,  as  from  the  storm 

Of  running  fires  and  fluid  range 

Of  lawless  airs,  at  last  stood  out 

This  excellence  and  solid  form 

Of  constant  beauty.  For  the  ox  150 

Feeds  in  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  fills 

The  homed  valleys  all  about, 

And  hollows  of  the  fringed  hills 

In  summer  beats,  with  placid  lows 

Unfearing,  till  his  own  olood  flows 

About  his  hoof.  And  in  the  flocks 

The  lamb  rejoiceth  in  the  year. 

And  raceth  neely  with  his  fere. 

And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 

From  the  flower'd  furrow.  In  a  time       160 

Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  puns 


Thro'  his  warm  heart;    and  then,  from 

whence 
He  knows  not,  on  his  light  there  falls 
A  shadow;  and  his  native  slope. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  elimb^ 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes, 
And  something  in  the  darkness  draws 
His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 
Shall  man  live  thus,  in  joy  and  hope 
As  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream,      170 
Living,  but  that  he  shall  live  on  ? 
Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 
Of  life  and  death,  and  things  that  seem, 
And  thines  that  be,  and  analyze 
Our  double  nature,  and  compare 
AH  creeds  till  we  have  found  the  one, 
If  one  there  be  ? '    Ay  me  1     I  fear 
All  may  nou  doubt,  but  everywhere 
Some  must  clasp  idols.    Yet,  my  God, 
Whom  call  I  idol?    Let  Thy  dove  ite 

Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  unremember'd,  and  Thy  love 
Enlighten  me.    O,  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begpba 
In  the  gross  blackness  underneath. 

O  weary  life  I    O  weary  death  ! 

O  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate  I 

O  damned  vacillating  state  I  199 


THE  KRAKEN 

Published  in  1890,  omitted  ui  1842,  but  after- 
wards  restored,  with  *  fins '  changed  to  'arms.' 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep, 
Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea. 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep 
The  Kraken  sleepeth :  faintest  sunlights 

flee 
About  his  shadowy  sides;  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and 

height; 
And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light. 
From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret 

Unnumber'd  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with  giant  arms  the  slumbering 

green. 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ages,  csd  will  lie 
Battening  upon  hugo  soft-wonns  in  h]« 

sloepy 


ISABEL 


Until  Uie  Imiter  fin  shall  heat  the  deep; 
Umb  ooee  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen, 
la  roaring  ha  shall  rise  and  on  the  sozlkce 
die. 


SONG 

la  1830  the  title  was 'We 
ih»  tvo  ■fames  were  printed  as 
IB  1M2,  bat  afterwaids  feetored. 


Fiee'  and 
one;  omitted 


Tbk  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 

Tieaning  upon  the  ridged  sea, 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 

With  mellow  prelndes,  *  We  are  free.' 

Hie  streams,  through  many  a  lilied  row 
Down-earolling  to  the  crisped  sea, 

Low-tinkied  with  a  bell-like  flow 
Atween  the  blossoms,  *  We  aie  free.' 

LILIAN 
la  1S4S '  polled '  was  ehaaged  to '  gatheied.' 


AzRT,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  it  she  love  ma, 
Clapa  her  tiny  hands  aboye  me, 

Laoghing  all  she  can; 
She  11  not  teU  me  if  she  lore  me, 

Crael  little  Lilian. 

II 

When  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasanoe  m  loTe-sighs, 
She,  looking  thro'  and  tuo'  me 
Thoron^hly  to  undo  me. 
Smiling,  nerer  speaks: 
So  ianoeent-areh,  so  cunning-simple, 
From  beneath  h^  gathered  wimple 
Ghaeing  with  black-beaded  eyes, 
nil  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks; 
Then  away  she  fliea. 

m 

ftrthee  weep,  May  Lilian  I 
Gaiety  without  eclipse 

Wearieth  am.  May  Lilian; 
Thio'  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Sihev-tfeUa  laughter  trilleth: 

FkytkM  vaep,  May  Lilian  I 


IV 


Prayinff  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee. 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  roee-leaf  I  will  crush  thee^ 

Fairy  Lilian. 


ISABEL 


Temyaon's  mother 

portrait. 


the  basis  of 


Ets8  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but 
fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity, 
Clear,  without  beat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translu- 
cent fane 
Of  her  still  spirit;  locks  not  wide-dispread. 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  heaa ; 

Sweet   lips  whereon   perpetually  did 
reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity. 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood. 

Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude. 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowli- 
head. 

Hie  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime;  a  prudence  to  with- 
hold; 
The  laws  of  marriage  charaeter'd  in 
gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart; 
A  love  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws;  an  accent  very  low 
Li  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress. 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  nndo- 
scried. 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentle* 
ness 
Thro'  all  the  outworks  of  snsnieious  pride; 
A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  swav, 
Crown'd  iMibel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life. 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect 
wife. 

The  mellow'd  reflex  of  a  winter  moon; 
A  clear  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  ona^ 


h 
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Til]  in  its  onward  enirent  it  absorbs 
With  swifter  moyement  and  in  purer 

light 
The  yexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  bro- 
ther; 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing    the  stem,  which  else    had 
fallen  quite 
With  duster'd  flowep-bells  and  ambrosial 
orbs 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each 

other  — 
Shadow  forth  thee:  —  the  world  hath 
not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fiurest  forms  are  types  of 

thee. 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  sueh  a  finish'd  chasten'd  purity. 


MARIANA 

'Mariana  in  the  moated  fraoge.* 

Metumrt/or  Meatwre. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  Uiatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said, '  My  Uf e  is  dreary. 

He  oometh  not,'  she  said;  to 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heayen. 

Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glaoced  athwart  the  glooming  flats,  so 
She  only  said,  *  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 ' 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow; 
The  eock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light; 

From  the  cbrk  fen  the  oxen's  low 


Came  to  her;  without  hope  of  change^ 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn,      so 
Till  oold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  moro 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  '  The  day  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept.        4* 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away. 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro,  51 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell. 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said, '  The  night  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 '  fo 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  oieak'd; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 
Old  faces  glinmser  d  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said, '  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said;  70 

She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof. 
The  slow  dock  ticking,  and  the  somid 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 


SONG  — THE  OWL 


Was  sWping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then  said  she, '  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come/  she  said; 
She  wept, '  I  am  aweair,  aweary, 

O  God,  that  I  were  dead  1 ' 


TO 


Cliaa-hkadxd  friend,  whose  joyfal  scorn, 
Edffcd  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tan^e  human  creeds. 
The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds, 
Rsy-fringed  eyelids  of  the  mom 

Roof  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  thine; 
If  aagfat  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Tiioa  wilt  not  live  in  Tain. 

II 

Low-cowering  shall  the  Sophist  sit; 

Falsehood  shall  bare  her  plaited  brow; 

Fair-frooted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 
With  shrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit. 
X«  aaHyr^oies,  nor  trenchant  swords 

Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie; 

A  gentler  death  shall  Falsehood  die, 
Shot  thro*  and  thro'  with  cunning  words. 

HI 

W«ak  Truth  ^-leaning  on  her  crutch. 
Wan,  wasted  Tmth  in  ber  utmost  need, 
Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed, 

rmil  ahe  be  an  athlete  bold, 

Aad  weary  with  a  finger's  touch 
Those  writhed  limlw  of  lightning  speed; 

Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old. 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light. 

Wrestled  with  wnnderiug  Israel, 
Pa«t  Tabbok  brook  the  livelong  night, 

Aod  heaven's  mazed  signs  stood  still 

la  the  dim  tract  of  Penuel. 


MADELINE 


Tboo  art  not  steep*d  in  golden  languors, 
Ko  traoeed  summer  calm  is  thine, 
Ercr  vanring  Madeline. 
Thro'  li^t  and  shadow  thou  dost  range, 
Sadden  glanoes,  sweet  and  strange, 

IMieions  spites  and  darling  angers, 
Aad  airy  f  omu  of  flitting  ohanga. 


Smiling,  frowning,  eyermore. 
Thou  fui  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Revealings  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smuen;  but  who  may  know 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  fleeter  ? 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter. 

Who  may  know  ? 
Frowns  perfect-sweet  alone  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  aivine, 
Like  little  clouds  sun-fringed,  are  thine, 
Ever  varying  MadeUne. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another. 
Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother; 
Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  shot  into  each  other. 
All  the  mystery  is  thine ; 
Smiling,  frowning,  evermore. 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-lore, 
Ever  varying  Madelinie. 

Ill 

A  subtle,  sudden  flame. 

By  veering  passion  fann'd, 
About  thee  breaks  and  dances : 

When  I  would  kiss  thy  hand. 
The  flush  of  anger'd  shame 

O'erflowfl  thy  calmer  glances. 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-«urved  frown : 
But  when  I  turn  away. 
Thou,  willing  me  to  stay, 

Wooest  not,  nor  vainly  wranglest, 
But,  looking  fixedly  the  while. 

All  my  bounding  heart  entanglest 
In  a  golden-netted  smile ; 
Then  in  madness  and  in  bliss. 
If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously. 
Again  then  blusheat  angrily  ; 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown. 

SONG -.THE  OWL 


Whsk  cats  run  home  and  light  is  ooroe, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 
And  the  whirring  sail  soes  round  ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sit& 
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II 

When  merfT  miUnnaids  dick  the  lateh. 
And  rarelj  smells  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  oock  hath  sang  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


SECOND  SONG 


TO  THE  SAME 


Tht  tuwhits  are  lull'd,  I  wot, 
Thy  tuwhooe  of  yestemighty 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
That  her  voice,  uutunef ul  grown. 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

n 

I  would  mock  thy  ehannt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tnwhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
With  a  leng^en'd  loud  halloo, 
Tnwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o  ! 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE 
ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew 

free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 
The  tide  of  time  floVd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-mom, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime  lo 

Of  good  Haroun  Alrasohid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
lie  citron-sbadows  in  the  bine; 


Bv  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim. 
And  broider'd  so&s  on  each  side. 
In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time,  ao 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Often,  where  dear-stemm'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlav 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept.  30 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  staz^trown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palin. 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  domb  40 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs.    A  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prioM 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward;  and  the  clear  canal 

Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical. 

Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 

Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow      50 

Fallen  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 

The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  manv  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  van-colored  shells 
Wander'd  engrain'd.    On  either  side 
AH  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  nm  oi 

In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bella 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odor  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Hazonn  Alnumhid. 


ODE  TO   MEMORY 


IX 


Ftf  off,  md  whexe  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  ooTertnre  apeprung, 
Tbe  liTing  ain  of  middle  ni^t 
Died  roQud  the  bulbul  as  be  sung;  70 

XoC  be,  bat  sometbing  wbieh  possessed 
The  dsrkaess  of  tbe  world,  delight, 
Life,  sagoisby  death,  immortal  love, 
Cfosing  not,  mingleid,  nnrepress'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time. 
Bat  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  luronn  Alxasohid. 

Bhek  the  gmrden-bowers  and  grots 
>iaiDber*d;  the  solenm  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  nnwoo'd  of  summer  wind;  80 

A  lodden  splendor  from  behind 
Fliak*d  all  tbe  leayes  with  rich  gold-green, 
Aod,  flowing  rapidlj  between 
Tbeir  intersnaoes,  counterchanged 
Tbe  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 
Of  dark  and  bright.    A  lovelj  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroon  Alrasehid. 

IM«blne  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Diitiact  with  Tiria  stars  inlaid,  90 

Giew  darker  from  that  under-flame; 
^  leaping  lightlj  from  the  boat. 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat, 
Ii  BMrvel  whence  that  glory  came 
TpoB  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
Is  coot  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 
Eotraneed  with  that  place  and  time, 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrasehid. 


Tkaee  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn  — 
A  realm  of  pleasanoe,  many  a  mound, 
Aod  many  a  sbodow-cbequer'd  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound. 
Am)  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
TV  itsiely  oedar,  tamarisks, 
Tbirk  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Till  orient  shmbs,  and  obelisks 
Oimvea  with  emblems  of  the  time. 
Is  boQor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroon  AlrMchid. 

Wttb  dased  Tision  nnawares 

Fnnn  tbe  long  alley's  latticed  shade 

FacTjied,  I  eame  upon  the  great 

Psviuoo  of  the  Cahphat 

Rifht  to  the  earren  cedam  doors, 

Hoag  inward  orer  spangled  floors, 

Bfosd-based  flights  ef  marble  stairs 


tot 


110 


Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
And  humor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrasehid. 


The  fourscore  vrindows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  sbame 
Tbe  hoUow-vaulted  dark,  and  streamed 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 
Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime  ui 

Of  good  Haroun  Alrasehid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 

Serene  with  an;ent-lidded  eyes 

Amorous,  and  ushes  like  to  rays 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hned  xone;       14Q 
Tbe  sweetest  ladv  of  the  time. 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrasehid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Kngarlandeid  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  doth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirrd     iso 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him  —  in  his  golden  prime, 
Thb  Good  Haroun  Alrabcbid. 

ODE  TO   MEMORY 

ADDRESSED  TO  

The  1830  volume,  instead  of  '  Addreaed  to 
:  has  *  Written  very  Early  in  Life.' 


Thou  who  steolest  fire. 
From  the  fountains  of  the  pasty 
To  glorify  the  present,  O,  liaste, 

Visit  my  low  desire  I 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 
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II 

Come  oot  as  ihoa  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  rloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day,  but  robed  in  soften'd 
light  lo 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist, 
Eyen  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
Hie  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  haye 
Jdss'd, 

When  she,  as  thou. 
Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits, 
Whieh  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare.         ao 

in 

Whilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist, 
And  with  the  evening  cloud. 
Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth    into  my 

open  breast; 
Those  peerless  flowers  which  in  the  rudest 
wind 
Never  grow  sere, 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
Xor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou    leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant 
Hope.  30 

The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from 

thee 
The  light  of  thy  g^reat  presence ;  and  the 
cope 
Of  the  half-«ttain'd  futurity, 
Tho'  deep  uot  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  Mrith  the  million  stars  which 

tremblo 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could 

dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling    eyes   so  keen   and 

beautiful; 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres,  4q 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 
O,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


IV 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise. 

Thou  of  the  many   tongues,  the  myriad 

eyes  I 
Thou  comest  not  with  shows  of  flAwnf^wg 
vines 
Unto  mine  inner  eye, 
Divinest  Memory  I  50 

Thou  wert  uot  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shmes 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  diifs,  aloof  descried: 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray 

hillside, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door. 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves,       60 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

£1  every  elbow  and  turn. 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland; 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled 
folds. 
Upon  the  ridged  wolds. 
When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd 

loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 
What  time  the  amber  mom  70 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low -hung 
cloud. 


Large  dowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed. 

And  like  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led, 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  flowers. 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  roust  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment    81 
With    royal  framework  of    wrought 
gold; 
Needs  must   thou    dearly  love    thy  first 

essay, 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 
Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls; 
For  the  discovery 
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Aad  newneis  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee 
That  all  which  thou  hast  drawn  of  fairest 
Or  boldest  since  bat  lightly  weighs 
With  thee  onto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  first-horn  of  thy  genius.    Artist^like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
Ob  the  prime  lahor  of  thine  early  days. 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be: 
Whether  the  high  field  on  Uie  boshless 

pike, 
Or  tren  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
OrerUown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Or  eren  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see  100 
Sdtteh'd   wide  and  wild  the  waste  enor- 
mous marsh, 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky; 
Or  1  garden  bower'd  doee 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
Loeg  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Nrple-spiked  lavender: 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 
From  weary  wind. 
With  yoathful  fancy  re-inspired. 
We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  maay-eided  mind, 
AmI  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
SebUe-thoagfated,  myriad-minded. 

Mr  friend,  with  yon  to  live  alone 

^fre  how  mnch  better  than  to  own         i» 

A  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne  I 

0,  itiengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! 
I  fauBt  in  this  obscurity, 
then  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


SONG 


A  htm  hannts  the  year's  last  hours 
DveOiag  amid  these  yellowing  bowers. 

To  himself  he  talks; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 
At  his  work  yoa  may  hear  him  sob  and 
siffb 
In  the  walks; 
Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  aooldering  fio  vera. 


Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 

Heavily  bangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

II 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close. 
As   a  sick  'man's  room  when  he  taketh 
repose 
An  hour  before  death; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul 

grieves 
At  the   moist   rich  smell  of  the  rotting 
leaves. 
And  the  breath 
Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


A  CHARACTER 

With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky 
At  niffht  he  said,  *  The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  Universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things; ' 
Yet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
Beyond  the  bottom  of  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  beauty:  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass. 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air; 

Then  looking  as  't  were  in  a  glass. 

He  smooth'd  his  chin  and  sleekM  his  haiTi 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 

He  spake  of  virtue:  not  the  gods 
More  purely  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by; 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm, 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Most  delicately  boor  by  hour 
He  canvass'd  human  mysteries. 
And  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes. 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

With  lips  depreu'd  as  he  were  meek, 
Himself  onto  himself  he  sold: 
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Upon  himself  himself  did  feed; 
Quiet,  dispussionate,  and  cold. 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed, 
With  ehisell'd  features  clear  and  sleek. 


THE  POET 

TmBjpMt  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom. 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  lore  of  lore. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and 

ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay;    with  echoing  feet    he 
threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame: 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were 
headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver 
tongue, 
And  of  BO  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung. 
Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit; 
Then,  like  the  arrow -seeds  of  the  field 
flower, 

The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving  took  root,  and  springing  forth 
anew 
Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance, 
grew 
A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravely  fumish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breath- 
ing spring 

Of  Hope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with 
beams, 
Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fiie; 


Heaven  flow'd  upon   the   soul   in  many 
dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  tmth,  the 
world 
like  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  up- 
eurl'd, 

Rare  sunrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  angnst  sonrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow. 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning 
eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traeed  in 
flame 
Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power  —  a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran. 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder. 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No 
sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd. 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  Atf 
word 
She  shook  the  world. 


THE   POET'S   MIND 


Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind. 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river. 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 

II 

Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear; 
All  the  place  is  holy  ground; 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE 
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HoUow  smile  and  frozen  sneer 
Come  not  here. 
Holy  water  will  I  poor 
Into  every  spioy  flower 
Of  the  lanrel-shrubs  that  hedge  it  around. 
TW  flowen  would  faint   at    your  cruel 
cheer. 
Is  your  eye  there  is  death, 
There  is  frost  in  your  breath 
Which  would  blight  the  plants. 
Where  you  stand  you  cannot  hear 
rrom  the  groves  within 
The  wUd-bird's  din. 
Ii  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird 

chants. 
It  woold  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came  in. 
Is  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
Ever  brightening 
With  a  low  meuMlious  thunder; 
AO  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
Fron  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder. 
It  nriags  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn, 
W  the  mountain  draws  it  from  heaven 

above, 
Aad  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love; 
Asd  yet,  tho'  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full, 
Tw  never  woold  bear  it,  your  ears  are  so 

dull; 
So  keep  where  yon  are;  yon  are  foul  with 


It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  yon  came  in. 


THE  SEA-FAIRIES 

Vint  printed  in  1830,  but  tnppresMd  nntO 
N'l'l.  wImb  it  appeared,  with  many  changes,  in 
tW  ^th  editioB  of  the  *  Poems.  * 

Sunr  8sil*d  the  weary  mariners  and  saw, 
Betwiit  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

foam. 
Sweet  fseee,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms 

prest 
To  little  harpa  of  gold;  and  while  they 

moseo, 
^^^hkpering  to  each  other  half  in  fear, 
!W1  mnsio  reach'd  them  on  the  middle 


Whither   away,    whither    away,    whither 
away  ?  flr  no  more. 
er  away  from  the  high  green  field, 
■ad  thke  happy  Uoasoming  shore  ? 


Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain 

calls; 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  lo 
From  wandering  over  the  lea; 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 
lliey  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill 

swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea. 
O,  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails, 
Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day.  so 

Mariner,  mariner,  furl  vour  sslls. 
For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales. 
And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales, 
And  the  spangle  dances  in  biebt  and  bay, 
And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the 

Und 
Over  the  islands  free; 
And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the 

sand; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see; 
And  the  rainbow   hangs  on  the    poising 

wave, 
And  sweet  is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave,  lo 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be. 
O,  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords, 
For  merry  brides  are  we. 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 

words; 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee. 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  tho  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden 

chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore  4s 

All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er  ? 
Whither  away?  listen  and  stay;  mariner, 

mariner,  fly  no  more. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE 

First  printed  in  1880,  omitted  hi  1842,  but 
af  terwaids  restored  without  change. 


Life  and  Thoneht  have  gone  away 

Side  by  sioe. 

Leaving  door  and  windows 
Careless  tenants  they  I 
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II 


All  within  is  dark  as  night: 
In  the  windows  is  no  light; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 


Ill 


Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 

Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacanc  j 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 


IV 


Come  away;  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 


Come  away;  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell. 
But  in  a  city  glorious  — 
A  great  and  distant  city  —  have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us  ! 


THE  DYING  SWAN 


The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare. 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air. 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 

An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
Adown  it  floated  a  dying  swan, 
And  loudly  did  lament. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went. 


lO 


II 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose. 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky 
Shone  oat  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  nver  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow. 

Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will. 

And  far  thro'  the    marish  green   and 
still 

The  tangled  wateiHiourses  slept. 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,   and 
yellow.  ao 


ui 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow.    At  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear; 
And  floating  about  the  nnder-sky. 
Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold;       30 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoioe 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps 

of  gold. 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roU'd 
Thro'  the  open  elates  of  the  city  afar. 
To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening 

star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering 

weeds, 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing 

bank. 
And     the    silvery    marish  -  flowers    that 

throng  40 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

A  DIRGE 

I 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grsYB. 

Let  them  rave. 

II 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander; 
Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

in 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed; 
Chaunteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny  ? 
Let  them  rave. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA 


Ibm  wilt  neTer  raise  thine  head 
f  NB  the  green  that  f  olda  thy  graTe. 
Let  them  xmTe. 

IV 

Cneediles  wept  tears  for  thee; 

TVs  woodbuie  and  eglatere 

Drif  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 

Let  them  rave. 
Bub  makes  music  in  the  tree 
O'tr  the  men  that  folds  thj  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


Bssad  thee  blow,  self-pleaohed  deep) 
Bnmble  rosea,  faint  and  paloi 
Aad  loQg  purples  of  the  aale. 

Ijet  them  rave. 
TWss  in  everj  shower  creep 
Tkn*  the  green  that  folds  uy  gimve. 

Let  them  rave. 

VI 

1W  foU-ejed  kingeape  fine, 
TW  nail  Uoebell  peereth  over 
Btff  bnidery  of  the  pnrple  clover* 

Let  them  rave. 
Kisa  have  no  each  conch  as  thine, 
ii&s  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

vn 

^  wofds  wander  here  and  there; 
^'t  great  gift  of  speech  abnsed 
Makes  thv  memory  oonfosed; 

bot  let  them  rave. 
Ty  Wlm-ericket  earols  clear 
ii  (he  green  that  folds  thy  grare. 

Let  them  rave. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH 

^>AT  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing light 
I«v«  Meed  ue  thyro v  plots  of  Paradise, 
Aad  til  ahont  him  roird  his  Instrons  eyes; 
^^e%  taming  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
I^CBlh,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
Asa  Idkiag  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight 
'Tos  «Mt  begmie,'  said  Death,  <  these 

walks  are  mine.* 
^  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for 
y      ttgbt; 
l«l  tn  he  parted  Mid,  <  lUs  hour  b  thine; 


Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the 

tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So  iu  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death. 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall 

fall. 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  alL* 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA 

Mt  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 
When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribb'd  wi 

snow, 
And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro^ 

Oriana. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana; 
Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing, 
We  heard  the  8tee£  to  battle  goings 

Oriana, 
Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriana. 

In  the  yew-wood  black  as  night, 

Oriana, 
Ere  I  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sig^t 
By  star-shine  and  by  moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana; 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  them  all, 

Oriana; 
She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call, 
When  forth  there  stept  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  atid% 
Oriana; 


ift 
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The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana;  40 

The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside, 

And  pierced  thy  heifft,  mj  love,  mj  bride, 
Oriana! 

Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 
Oriana! 

O,  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana! 
Load,  load  rang  oat  the  bagle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
O,  deathfal  stabs  were  dealt  apace,  50 

The  battle  deepened  in  its  place, 

Oriana; 
Bat  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

They  shonld  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana! 
How  oonld  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana? 
How  coald  I  look  upon  the  day  ? 
They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana —  61 

They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana. 

O  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 
Oriana! 

0  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana ! 
Thou  smilest,  bat  thou  dost  not  speak, 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana.  70 

What  wantest  thou  ?  whom  dost  thoa  seek, 

Oriana? 

1  cry  aloud;  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  comest  atween  me  and  the  skies, 

Oriana. 
I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies,  80 

Oriana. 

O  enned  hand  I    O  cursed  blow  I 

Oriana  I 
O  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  ntter  woe, 

Oriana. 


A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 
Oriana! 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the 

Oiiana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

Two  children  in  two  neighbor  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall: 
Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden 

ease; 
Two  graves  grass -green    beside  a  gray 

church-tower, 
Wash'd  with  still  rains  and  daigy- blos- 
somed; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred: 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hoar  to 
hour. 


THE   MERMAN 


Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 
Sitting  alone, 
Sineing  alone 
Under  the  sea, 
With  a  crown  of  gold. 
On  a  throne  ? 

II 

I  would  be  a  merman  bold, 
I  woold  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  ot 

power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and 

play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 
Dressincr  their  hair  with  the  white  sea- 


& 


ower; 


And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing 

locks 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  aeai 


THE   MERMAID 
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iad  hm  them  afua  till  tbey  ki8a*d  me 

LMghiagly,  ImuehingW; 
And  then  we  weald  wander  away^  away, 
To  the  pale-gieen  leargroTes  atraight  and 

ChtttBg  eaeh  other  meriil j. 

ui 

TkMt  weald  be  anther  moon  nor  star; 
Bet  the  wave  weald  make  mnaio  above  na 

afar — 
Lev  thander  aad  light  in  the  magio  night — 

Neither  mooo  nor  etar. 
Wt  voald  eall  alood  in  the  dreamy  dells, 
CaU  to  eaeh  other  and  whoop  and  eiy 

AQ  awht,  merrily,  merrily. 

leeghiag  end  elapping  their  hands    be- 


AU  nighty  merrily,  merrily, 
B«t  I  wottU  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Tvtii  sad  agate  and  almondine; 
TWi  letping  ont  npon  them  nnseen 
I  noU  Jdib  them  often  under  the  sea, 
Afei  kin  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

Laai^ingly,  laughingly. 
n.  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
rnWr  the  holfow-hung  oeean  men  I 
Soft  lie  the  BMiae-beds  under  ttie  sea; 
We  voald  live  merrily,  merrily. 


THE   MERMAID 


Who  woold  be 
A  mermaid 
Saunnff  alone, 
Cembtng  her 
Under  the  sea. 
In  a  golden  earl 
Witli  a  oomb  of  pearl, 
Onathroiie? 

II 


I  woald  be  a  mermaid  fair; 
I  *««U  gang  to  myoelf  the  whole  of  the  day; 
Wilh  a  eomb  of  pearl  I  woold  oomb  my 

hair; 
Aad  itin  ts  I  eonb*d  I  would  ring  and  say, 
'Who  it  it  lovea  me  ?  who  loves  not  me  ?  ' 
I  veeld  eomb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets 
would  isll 
Low  adowa,  low  adown. 


From  under  my  stany  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around. 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shnU  inner  sound. 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  hall; 
Till  that  great  sesHinake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  eentoal  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate>  and  look  in  at 

the  gate 
With  his  large  ealm  eyes  for  the  love  of 

me. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  lore  of  me. 

Ill 

But  at  niffht  I  would  wander  away,  away, 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  Jow*flow- 

ing  locks. 
And  lighuy  vault  from  the  throne  aad  play 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  thle 

rocks; 
We  woold  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and 

seek. 
On  the  broad  sea-wolds  in  the  erimson 

shells. 
Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 
But  if  any  eame  near  I  would  eall,  and 

shriek. 
And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would 

leap 
From  the  diamond-ledges  that  jut  from 

the  dells; 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would 

list 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea. 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  fla^ 

ter  me. 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me. 
Woo  me,  aim  win  me,  and  marry  me. 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  uie  sea. 
Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Woold  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently, 
All  lookiuff  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  snoiud  carol  aloud,  from  aloft 
All  things  that  are  foiked,  and  homed,  and 

soft 
Would  lean  ont  from  the  hollow  sphete  of 

the  sea, 
All  lookhig  down  for  the  love  of  mab 
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ADELINE 


Mtbtbrt  of  mysteries, 

Faintlj  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  di?uie, 

Nor  nnfaappy,  nor  at  rest. 

But  bejond  expression  fair 
With  thj  floating  flaxen  hair; 

Thy  ro8e4ips  and  full  bine  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast. 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

II 

Whence  that  aevT  bloom  of  thine, 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  his  sad  decline. 

And  a  rose-bush  leans  upon, 
Thon  that  faintly  smilest  still. 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away. 
Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold  ? 
Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 

Spiritual  Adeline  ? 

in 

What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  ? 
'  Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline  ? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone. 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  ? 
Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings  ? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  ? 
Or  when  little  airs  arise, 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath  ? 
Hast  thou  look'd  upon  the  breath 
Of  the  lilies  at  sunrise  ? 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

IV 

Some  honev-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  enrtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 

All  night  long  on  darkriess  blind. 

WHal  ailath  thee?  whom  wutesk  thoa 


With  thy  soften'd,  shadow'd  brow, 
And  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thina^ 
Thon  faint  smiler,  Adeline  ? 


Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind 

When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  ? 

Doth  the  low-tongued  Orient 

Wander  from  the  side  of  the  mom. 
Dripping  with  Sabnan  spice 

On  thv  pUlow,  lowly  beut 

With  melodious  airs  lovelorn, 

Breathing  Light  against  thy  face. 

While  his  locks  a-droopiug  twined 

Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 

Make  a  carcanet  of  rays. 

And  ye  talk  together  still, 

In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  ? 

Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine, 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


MARGARET 

First  printed  in  1883 ;  reprinted 
changes  (see  Notes)  in  1842. 


slighl 


O  SWEET  pale  Margaret, 
O  rare  pale  Margaret, 
What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  power. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower  ? 
Who  lent  yon,  love,  your  mortal  dower 
Of  pensive  thought  and  aspect  pale. 
Tour  melancholy  sweet  and  frail 
As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo  flower  ? 
From  the  westward-winding  flood. 
From  the  eveningf-lighted  wood. 

From  all  tmngs  outward  yon  have 
won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  tho'  yon  stood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 
The  very  smile  before  you  speak, 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek. 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 
Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound. 
Like  the  tender  amber  ronnd 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 

n 

Yon  love,  remaining  poaoefnlly, 
To  hear  the  mnrmnr  of  the 
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Bat  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 
Toor  spirit  is  the  calmed  sea, 

Laid  by  the  tumalt  of  the  fight. 
Toa  aie  the  evening  star,  alway 

Benainiug  betwixt  dark  and  bright; 
LoU'd  echoes  of  laborious  daj 

Come  to  yoQ,  gleams  of  mellow  light 

Float  by  joa  on  the  Teige  of  night 

III 

WW  can  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  below  the  waning  stars 

lbs  UoD-beart,  Plantagenet, 

Sang  looking  thro  his  prison  bars  ? 

Enjsinte  Marsaret,  who  can  tell 

TW  Isrt  wild  Uioaght  of  Chatelet, 
Jut  ere  the  falling  axe  did  piart 
The  buming  brain  from  the  true  heart, 

Ena  in  her  sight  he  loTed  bo  well  ? 

IV 

A  huj  shield  yoor  Genius  made 

And  gave  700  on  your  natal  day. 
Toor  lorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade, 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
Tag  more  not  in  snch  solitndes. 

Ton  are  not  less  divine, 
Bit  more  human  in  yoor  moods. 

Than  Toar  twin-sister,  Adeline. 
T«r  hair  m  darker,  and  yonr  eyes 

ToaehM  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue, 

And  less  aerially  blue, 

Bot  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
Of  4sialy*woefol  s]rmpathies. 


0  sweet  pale  Margaret, 

0  rare  pale  Margaret, 
(*«■•  down,  eome  down,  and   hear  me 

sneak. 
T*  n  tae  ringlets  on  yonr  eheek. 

The  son  is  just  about  to  set, 
IW  arching  limes  are  tall  and  shady, 

And  funt,  rainy  lights  are  seen, 

Moving  in  the  leavy  beech. 
^^  from  the  feast  of  sorrow,  lady, 

Where  all  day  long  vou  sit  between 

Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
^  only  look  aeroas  the  lawn, 

l^itk  out  below  yonr  bower-eaves, 
>Mk  down,  and  let  yonr  blue  eyes  dawn 
Cpai  AM  tluo*  the  jasinim  laavaa. 


ROSALIND 

Printed  in  1888,  but  snppromed  unta  1884 
See  Notes. 

I 

Mt  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bri^t  eyes. 

Whose  free  delight,  from  any  height  of 

rapid  flight. 
Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skies, 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
My  bright-eved,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither, 
Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather. 
Whither  fly  ye,  what  game  spy  ye. 
Up  or  down  the  streaming  wind  ? 

II 

The  oaick  lark's  dosest-caroll'd  strains. 
The  snadow  rushing  up  the  sea, 
The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rains. 
The  sunlight  driving  down  the  lea. 
The  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind. 
That  will  not  stay,  upon  his  wav. 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains. 
Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free 
As  you,  my  falcon  Rosalind. 
Ton  care  not  for  another's  pains, 
Because  you  are  the  soul  of  joy, 
Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glanoes  thro'  yonr  veins, 
And  flashes  off  a  thousand  ways. 
Thro'  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Your  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright, 
Keen  with  triumph ,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  thro'  with  pointed  light; 
But  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  rill. 
And  your  words  are  seeming^bittei^ 
Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming-bitter 
From  excess  of  swift  delight 

III 

Come  down,  come  home,  my  Rosalind, 
My  gay  young  hawk,  my  Iwosalind. 
Too  long  you  keep  the  upper  skies; 
Too  long  you  roam  and  wneel  at  will; 
But  we  must  hood  your  random  eyes, 
That  care  not  whom  they  kill, 
And  your  cheek,  whose  brilliant  hoe 
Is  so  sparkling-fresh  to  view. 
Some  red  heath-flower  in  the  dew, 
Tonoh*d  with  sunrise.    We  must  bind 
And  keep  yon  fast,  my  Rosalind, 
Eut,  fMt,  iqy  wUdn^yad  Boadliad, 
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And  clip  your  wings,  and  make  jon  loTe. 
When  we  have  lured  you  from  above, 
And  that  delight  of  frolic  flight,  by  day  or 

night. 
From  North  to  South, 
We  '11  bind  yon  fast  in  silken  oorda, 
And  kiss  away  the  bitter  words 
From  off  your  rosy  mouth. 

ELEANORE 

Bawintdd  in  1842  from  the  1833  Tolume. 
See  Notes. 

I 

Tht  dark  eyes  open'd  not, 
Nor  first  reveal'd  themselves  to  English 

air. 
For  there  is  nothing  here 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 

bronght. 
Moulded  thy  baby  thought. 
Far  off  from  human  neighborhood 

Thou  wert  bom,  on  a  summer  mom, 
A  mile  beneath  the  oedar-wood. 
Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not  fann'd 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades,  xo 
But  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious 
land 
Of  lavish  liehts,  and  floating  shades; 
And  flattering  thy  childish  thought 
The  oriental  fairy  brought. 

At  the  moment  of  thy  birth. 
From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  riUs, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills, 
And  shadow'd  coves  on  a  sunny  shore, 

The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth. 
Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore,  ao 

To  deck  thy  cradle,  EleSnoie. 

n 

Or  the  yellow-banded  bees. 
Thro'  half-open  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breexe, 
Fed  thee,  a  chUd,  lying  alone. 

With  whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens 
cnll'd  — 
A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone, 
In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down. 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bcM 

Into  dreamful  slumber  Inll'd.  so 

ni 

Who  may  minister  to  thee  ? 
Summer  herself  should  minister 


To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be, 
Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
Gn^e-thicken'd  from  the  liffht,  and  blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  beU-lUce  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 
Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven. 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  even,  ^ 

All  along  the  shadowing  shore, 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 

Eleanore ! 


IV 

How  may  fnll-sail'd  verse  express. 

How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full-flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 

Eleimore  ? 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  floating  nacef  ulness,  90 

£leanore  ? 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thinoy 
Every  lineament  divine, 

Ele&nore, 
And  the  steady  sunset  glow 
That  stays  upon  thee  ?    For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrine,         « 
Thought  and  motion  mingle,  60 

Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody. 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 

Of  richest  pauses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep; 
Who  may  express  thee,  Eleftnore  ? 


I  stand  before  thee,  EleHnore; 

I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold,     70 
Daily  and  hourly,  more  and  more. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  tnince,  the  while 

Slowly,  as  from  a  cloud  of  gold, 
Comes  out  thy  deep  ambrosial  smile. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyes 
Float  on  to  me.    I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies. 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore. 
Casing  on  thee  for  evermore,  9d 

Serene*  nnperinl  Eleftnore  1 


KATE 
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VI 


SoowtiaMty  with  most  intenttty 

GaiBg,  I  Mem  to  tee 

TboQglit    folded    OTer   ihoaglit,    imiling 

aaleepi 
Slowly  awaken'd,  grow  to  full  and  deep 
Ii  thj  large  eyes  Uiat,  orerpower'd  quite, 
I  ettDot  Teil  or  droop  my  Bight, 
But  am  as  nothing  in  its  light. 
A«  tho'  a  star,  in  inmost  heaven  set, 
Eres  while  we  gase  on  it,  90 

Sboald  slowly  roand  his  orb,  and  slowly  grow 
To  a  fall  face,  there  like  a  sun  remain 
Tii'd  —  then  as  slowly  fade  a^ain, 

And  draw  itself  to  what  it  was  before; 
So  f nQ,  so  deep,  so  slow, 
TVsfht  seems  to  come  and  fo 

u  thy  large  eyes,  imperial  EleSnore. 

vn 

Ai  tbondsr-clonds  that,  hung  on  high. 
Roof d  the  world  with  doubt  and  fear, 
FWiag  thro'  an  OTening  atmosphere,     too 
Gfov  golden  all  about  the  sky; 
It  tbse  all  passion  becomes  passionless, 
ToQeh*d  by  thy  spirit's  meUowness, 
Law  his  ire  and  aetiTe  might 
u  a  silent  meditation, 
into  a  still  delight, 
And  luxury  of  contemplation. 
Aa  vaves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 
Rolling  slide,  and  lying  still 
Shadow  forth  the  banlu  at  will,        no 
Or  tonietimes  they  swell  and  moTS, 
PrvMuig  op  against  the  land 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea; 
Aaj  the  self  sanrie  influence 
Cuetiolieth  all  the  aoul  and  sense 

Of  Piuaion  gazing  upon  thee. 
Hi»  bow-etring  slacken  d,  languid  Loto, 
Leaning  his  eheek  upon  his  hand, 
droops  both  his  wings,  regarding  thee, 
^  fid  to  would  languish  evermore,  im 

^otaa,  imperial  EleMaore. 

VIII 

Bit  vben  I  see  thee  roam,  with  tresses  un* 

eonfineo, 
WhOe  the  amorous  odorous  wind 
BreaUiM  low  between  the  sunset  and  the 


^.  IB  a  shadowy  aaloon, 
Oa  lilkeB  eushiona  half  reelined; 
I  wateh  thy  graoe,  and  in  its  plaoo 


My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps, 

While  I  muse  upon  thy  fiMse; 
And  a  languid  fire  ereepa  ijo 

Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  frame, 
Dissolvingly  and  slowly.    Soon 

From  Ui  V  rose-red  lips  mt  name 
Floweth;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon. 
With  dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife. 
My  tremulous  tongue  faltereth, 
I  lose  my  eolor,  I  lose  my  breath, 
I  cbink  the  cup  of  a  costiv  death, 
Brimm'd  with  delinons  draughts  of  waim* 
est  life. 
I  die  with  my  delight  before  140 

I  hear  what  I  would  hear  from  thee; 
Tet  tell  my  name  again  to  me* 
I  tDOidd  be  dyinjr  evermore, 
So  dying  ever,  £leJlnore. 


KATE 

Fint  printed  in  1833,  but  anppreaaed  until 
after  the  poet^e  death,  and  not  included  in  any 
anthoriied  edition  until  1897. 

I  KNOW  her  bv  her  angiy  air, 
Her  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  black 
hair. 

Her  rapid  laughters  wild  and  shrill. 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 

From  the  bosom  of  a  hilL 

rr is  Kate  —  she  sayeth  what  she  will; 
For  Kate  hath  an  unbridled  tongue. 

Clear  as  the  twanging  of  a  hs^. 

Her  heart  is  like  a  tmohbing  star. 
Kate  hath  a  spirit  ever  strung 

Like  a  new  bow,  and  bright  and  sharp 

As  edges  of  the  scimitar. 
Whence  shall  she  take  a  fitting  mate  ? 

For  Kate  no  common  love  will  feel; 
My  woman-soldier,  gallant  Kate, 

As  pure  and  true  as  blades  of  steeL 

Kate  saith  *  the  world  is  void  of  might.' 
Kate  saith  '  the  men  are  gilded  flies.' 

Kate  snaps  her  finfiers  at  mv  vows; 
Kate  will  not  hear  of  lovers'  sighs. 
I  would  I  were  an  armed  knight. 
Far-famed  for  well-won  enterprise, 

And  wearing  on  my  swarthy  brows 
The  garland  of  new-wreathed  empriae; 

For  in  a  moment  I  would  pierce 
The  blackest  flies  of  elMunng  flght. 
And  strongly  strike  to  left  mid  right. 
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In  dreaming  of  my  lady*!  eyas. 

O,  Kate  loves  well  the  bold  and  fieiee; 
fiat  none  are  bold  enough  for  Kate, 
She  cannot  find  a  fitting  mate. 

*MY  LIFE   IS    FULL  OF  WEARY 

DAYS ' 

Fintminted  in  1833,  with  the  heading, '  To 

.*  The  first  two  stanzas  were  not  reprinted 

nntil  1865,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Tolame  of 

*  Seleetions  *  in  their  present  form.    The  next 

three  stanias  were  added  later.    See  Notes. 

Mt  life  is  full  of  weary  days, 

But  good  thiugs  have  not  kept  aloof. 

Nor  wander'd  into  other  ways; 
I  have  not  lack'd  thy  mild  reproof, 

Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

And  now  shake  hands  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go, 

Shake  hands  once  more;  I  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  below. 

When  in  the  darkness  over  me 
The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape. 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree. 

Nor  vrreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape. 
But  pledge  me  m  the  flowing  grape. 

And  when  the  sappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  beneath  the  showery  gray. 

And  rugged  barks  begin  to  bud. 
And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush'd  with 

may. 
Ring  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay. 

Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will. 
And  on  my  clay  her  darnel  grow; 

Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still. 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 


EARLY  SONNETS 


TO 

This  and  the  third  sonnet  were  In  the  1833 
volume,  but  were  suppressed  in  1842. 

Ab  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  mnse  and 

brood. 
And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 


To  lapae  hoe  back  in  some  confused  dream 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude. 
If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  ehai^ 
Ever  the  wonder  waawth  more  and  more. 
So  that  we  say, '  All  this  hath  been  before, 
All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or 

where; ' 
So,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  npon  your 

face. 
Our  thought  gave  answer  eaeh  to  each,  so 

true  — 
Oppoeed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each  — 
That,  tho'  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  plaoe^ 
Methonght  that  I  had  often  met  with  yon. 
And  either  lived  in   either's    heart    and 

speech. 

U 
TO  J.  H.  K. 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  1830  Tolnmei. 
Addressed  to  John  Mitchell  Kemble  (1807- 
1857)  who  was  a  fellow-stndent  of  the  poet  at 
Cambridge. 

Mt  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thou  wilt 

A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldier-priest 

To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master's 

feast; 
Oar  dusted  velvets  have  much  need  of 

thee: 
Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws, 
Distill'd  from  some  worm-canker'd  homily; 
But  spnrr*d  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  eanse 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone 
Half  God's  g^od  Sabbath,  while  the  worn- 
out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.    Tlioa  from  a 

throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.     I  will  stand  and 
mark. 

m 

Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  fall  and 

free. 
Like  some  broad  river  rushing  down  alone. 
With  the  sel&ame  impulse  wherewith  he 

was  thrown 
From  his  loud  fount  npon    the    echoing 

lea;  — 
Which  with  increasing  might  doth  forward 

flee 


EARLY  SONNETS 
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Bjr  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape,  and 

isle, 
Aad  in  tbe  middle  of  the  green  salt  aea 
Kiepe  his  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a 

mile. 
Mioe  be  the  power  which  ever  to  its  sway 
Will  vin  the  wise  at  once,  and  by  degrees 
Umj  mto  oneottgenial  spirits  flow; 
£t«B  as  tbe  warm  gnlf-stream  of  Florida 
Fkatt  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas 
TW  hfkh  growths  of  southern  Meadoo. 


IV 

ALEXANDER 

nm  paUiabed  in  the  ^Library  Edition*  of 
lU^P(»iiis*ittl872. 


Waiuor  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm 

debased 
IW  throne  of    Persia,  when  her  Satrap 

Ued 
At  IwBs  by  th«  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
ficjoad  the   Memmian  naphtha-pits,  dis- 

giaoed 
For  ever — thee  (thy  pathway  sand-erased) 
G&ding  with  equal  crowns  two  serpents  led 
Jerfol  to  that  palm-planted  fountain-fed 
Aaaionian  Oans  in  tbe  waste. 
TWe  IB  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Aput  the  Chamian  Oracle  diyine 
^her'd  his  nnapproaohed  mysteries: 
Higk  things  were  spoken  there,  unhanded 


^j  they  saw  tbae  from  tbe  secret  shrine 
hot  cheek  and  kindled  eyes. 


BUONAPARTE 

IWiMaaet  and  the  next  were  in  the  1833 
^l^M,  bat  were  supprssMd  in  1842. 

Hi  thooriit  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of 

MadsMnl —  to  ehain  with  chains,  and  bind 

withbanda 
^  idaad  queen  who  sways  the  floods  and 

lands 
^»m  lad  lo  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke, 
^Wa  from  her  wooden  walls, — Ut  by  sure 


^itb  thaadm,  and  with  lightnings,  and 
vithsBMikey— 


Peal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic  sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  Eld* 

nore 
Heard  the  war  moan  along  the  distant  sea, 
Rockine  with  shattered  spars,  with  sudden 

fires 
Flamed  over;  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him;  late  he  learned  humility 
Perforce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  school'd 

with  briers. 


VI 


POLAND 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden 

down. 
And  trampled  under  by  the  last  and  least 
Of  men?    The  heart  of  Poland  hath  not 

ceased 
To  quiver,  tho'   her   sacred    blood  doth 

drown 
The  fields,  and  out  of  every  smouldering 

town 
Cries  to  Thee,  lest  brute  Pqwer  be  in- 
creased, 
Till  that  o'ergrown  Barbarian  in  the  East 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  to  some  new 

crown, — 
Cries  to  Thee,  <  Lord,  bow  long  shall  these 

things  be  7 
How  long  Uiis  icy-hearted  Muscovite 
Oppress  the  region?'    Us,  O   Just  and 

Good, 
Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  torn  in 

three; 
Us,  who  s|and  now,  when  we  should  aid  the 

right  — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood  1 


VII 

This  sonnet  and  the  two  that  follow  were 
first  printed  in  the  *  Selections  *  of  1865,  with 
the  heading,  *  Three  Sonnets  to  a  Coquette.' 


CARias'D  or  chidden  by  the  slender  handt 
And  singing  airy  trifles  this  or  that, 
Light  Hope  at  Beauty's  call  would  perch 

ana  stand. 
And  run  thro'  every  change  of  sharp  and 

flat; 
And  Fancy  came  and  at  her  pillow  sat. 
When  Sleep  had  bound  her  in  his  roi^ 

band. 
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And  chased  awm^  tbe  still-reearring  gnat. 
And  woke  her  with  a  laj  from  fainr  Land. 
Bat  now  thej  live  with  Beauty  lesB  and 

less. 
For  Hope  ia  other  Hope  and  wanders  far, 
Nor  cares  to  lisp  in  love's  delicious  creeds; 
And  Fancy  watches  in  the  wilderness. 
Poor  Fancy  sadder  than  a  single  star. 
That  sets  at  twilight  in  a  land  of  reeds. 

vm 

Thb  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent  I 
A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily  drest. 
And  win  all  eyes  with  all  accomplishment; 
Tet  in  the  whirling  dances  as  we  went, 
My  fancy  made  me  for  a  moment  blest 
To  find  my  heart  so  near  the  beauteous 

breast 
Tliat  once  had  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 
A  moment  came  the  tenderness  of  tears, 
The  phantom  of  a  wish  that  once  could 

move, 
A  ghost  of    passion  that  no   smiles    re- 
store— 
For  ah  f  the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot 

love, 
And  if  you  kiss'd  her  feet  a  thousand 

years. 
She  still  would  take  the  praise,  and  care  no 


more. 


IX 


Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the 

cast 
Of  those  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie  ? 
O,  sorrowest  thou,  pale  Painter,  for  the 

past. 
In  painting  some  dead  friend  from  mem- 
ory? 
Weep  on ;   beyond  his   object   Love  can 

last. 
His    object  lives;    more    cause    to    weep 

have  I : 
My  tears,  no  tears  of  love,  are  flowing  fast. 
No  tears  of  love,  but  tears  that  Love  can 

die. 
I  pledge  her  not  in  any  cheerful  cup. 
Nor  care  to  sit  beside  her  where  she  sits  — 
Ah  I  pity  —  hint  it  not  in  human  tones. 
But  loreathe  it  into  earth  and  close  it  up 
With  secret  death  for  ever,  in  the  pits 
Which  some  green  ChristmM  otmms  with 

weary  Mneti 


Printed  in  1838,  but  snppreoed  in  1812. 

If  I  were  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be, 

What  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  tht 

earth. 
And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth, 
That  I  should  fear,  —  if  I  were  loved  bj 

thee? 
All  the  inner,  all  the  ooter  world  of  pain 
Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  u  thou 

wert  mine. 
As  I  have  heard  that,  someiiHiere  in  the 

main, 
Fresh-water  springs  come  up  through  bittet 

brine. 
'T  were  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  hand-in-hand 

with  thee. 
To  wait  for  deaUi  —  mute — careless  of  all 

ills, 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  tho'  the  snrre 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hills 
Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  ths 

gorge 
Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see. 


XI 

THE  BRIDESMAID 

FixBt  printed  in  1872. 

0  BRIDESMAID,  ere  the  happy  knot  was 

tied. 
Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  could  hardly 

see; 
Thy  sister  smiled  and  said,  *  No  tears  foi 

me  I 
A  happy  bridesmaid  makes  a  happy  bride.' 
And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by  side. 
Love  lighted  down  between  them  full  of 

^ee, 
And  over  his  left  shoulder  langh'd  at  thee, 
'  O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  napp  v  bride.' 
And  all  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  I  leam'd, 
For  while   the  tender  service  made  tliee 

weep, 

1  loved  thee  for  the  tear  then  oonldst  not 

hide. 
And  prest  thy  hand,  and  knew  the  press 

return  d. 
And  thought,  'My  life  is  sick  of  single 

sleep: 
O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride  I ' 
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not  TOpresent  a  aepanta  pnbliahed  toIqiim,  but  is  found  ••  a  diTkkn  of  tlie 
ia  Um  •ditioM  of  18o4  and  the  mora  reoont  ones. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

nm  poUkhod  in  1888,  and  maeh  altered  ia 
1841   SeeNotae. 

PART  I  ' 

Osr  cither  tide  the  riTer  lie 
img  llcldi  of  barley  and  of  lye, 
Hot  eloche  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
lad  thro*  the  field  the  road  nuu  by 

To  maay-tower'd  Camelot; 
Aad  vp  and  down  the  people  go» 
Gftnor  where  the  lilies  blow 
Send  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott 


WiDovB  whiten,  aspens  qniTer, 
Little  bieexes  dusk  and  shiver 
TWo'  the  wave  that  runs  for  oTer 
Bj  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowini^  down  to  Camelot 
Fov  grsy  wmUav  and  f onr  gray  towen, 
Ortriook  a  space  of  flowers, 
Aad  the  silent  iale  imbowert 

The  Lad  J  of  Shalott 

1^  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 
SUe  the  heavy  bams  trail'd 
Bfibwhcrsas;  andnnhaird 
IW  ibdlop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
Bit  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  St  the  easement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  of  ShaloU  ? 

Mjr  leapers,  reaping  early 
U  asMNig  the  bearded  barley, 
Biar  a  song  that  echoes  eheerly 
Fien  the  mar  winding  elearlv, 

Down  to  towered  Camelot; 
Aad  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
I^liag  sheaves  in  nplands  airy, 
liMBg,  whispers  "T  is  the  fsixr 

Lidy  of  Shalott* 


lO 


PART  n 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shak>tt 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  dear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  lons^hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights. 
For  often  thro*  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed: 
*  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

PART  ni 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower^eava^ 
He  rode  between  the  barley-shaaiPB% 
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The  sun  came  dft7.y.ling  thro'  the  leaTeSy 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaTes 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  ied-ero88  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  ladj  in  his  Bhield, 
That  smrkled  on  the  yellow  field,  So 

Reside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slang 
A  mighty  silver  bagle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  99 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jeweU'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Bum'd  like  one  burning  flame  ti^ther, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  ni^ht. 
Below  the  starry  elusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott  99 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  bnmish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
*Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 
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She  left  the  web^  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room. 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom. 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
Tlie  mirror  craok'd  from  side  to  side; 
*  ^Die  curse  is  come  upon  me,' 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 


PART  IV 

Li  the  stormy  east-wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning,  ^ 
^e  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 

iy  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'a  Camelot; 


lai 


Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
Th€  Lady  of  SkaioU. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  trance. 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance  — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  ift 

iKd  she  look  to  Camelot 
And  at  the  dosing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  laji 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  -» 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot;       140 
And  as  the  boat-bead  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wfaoUy, 

Tum'd  to  tower'd  Camelot 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide  tjD 

The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singingin  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony,    . 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  hJ^gh, 

Silent  into  Camelot 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  thev  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,        lee 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  0/ ShaloU. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  *  She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  graoe,  i|e 

The  Lady  of  Shalott' 


MARIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH 
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MARIANA  IN   THE  SOUTH 

Fint  |»uiied  in  1833,  but  changed  so  much 
IB  1942  that  we  give  the  original  f onn  in  full 
iitheNotM. 

With  one  blaek  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  hoase  thro'  all  the  level  shines, 
CkMe-lattieed  to  the  brooding  heat. 

And  lileiit  in  its  dusty  Tines; 
A  faint-bine  ridge  upon  the  right, 
An  emptT  riTer-bed  before, 
And  shaUows  on  a  distant  shore, 
Id  gkring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

Bot '  Ato  Mary,'  made  she  moan,       9 

And  *  Ave  Mary,'  night  and  mom. 
And  *  Ah,'  she  sang,  <  to  be  all  alone, 
To  liTe  forgotten,  and  loTe  forlorn.' 

She,  u  her  earol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Tbo'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 
SciU>lightea  in  a  secret  shrine 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
TW  home  of  woe  without  a  tear.  » 

And  *  Ave  Mary,'  was  her  moan, 

*  Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  mom,' 
And  <  Ab,'  she  sang,  *  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

TQ]  sD  the  erimson  changed,  and  past 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 
Lw  00  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Oar  Lady  murrour'd  she; 
C«oiphumng,  '  Mother,  give  me  grace 
To  help  me  of  mv  weary  load.  jo 

And  00  the  li<|aid  mirror  glow'd 
Tke  dear  perfection  of  her  uuse. 

'  Is  this  the  form,'  she  made  her  moan, 
'That  won  his  praises   night  and 
mom  ?' 
And  '  Ah,'  she  said,  'but  I  wake  alone, 
I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn.' 

Kor  bird  woold  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat, 
Kor  any  dond  would  cross  the  vault, 

B«t  day  increased  from  heat  to  heat. 
On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt;    40 

T31  now  ii  noon  she  slept  again, 
And   seem'd    knee-aeep   in    mountain 

And  heard  her  native  breeses  past, 
Aad  raaltts  babUiag  down  the  glen. 


She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan. 
And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and 
mom. 

She  thought,  *  My  spirit  is  here  alone, 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn.' 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream; 

She  feU  he  was  and  was  not  there.        y> 
She  woke;  the  babble  of  the  stream 

FeU,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  smalL 
The  river-bed  was  dusty-white; 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Struck  up  agaiust  the  blinding  wall. 
She  whisper'd,  with  a  stifled  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  mom, 
'Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 
live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.'      60 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth. 
For  *  Love,'  they  said,  'must  needs  be  true, 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.' 
An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say 
'  But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away. 
So  be  alone  for  evermore.' 

'  O  cruel  heart,'  she  changed  her  tone, 

'  And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  scorn. 

Is  this  the  end,  to  he  left  alone,         71 

To  Uve  forgotten,  and  die  f orlom  ? ' 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 

'But  thou  sha!t  oe  alone  no  more.' 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 
From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  bladk  shadow  from  the  wall.       80 
'The  day  to  night,'  she    made  her 
moan, 
'The   day  to  night,  the  night  to 
mom. 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  Hve  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 


At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backwud  the  lattice-blind  she  flung. 

And  lean'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Lam  Hesper  glitterd  on  her  tears. 

And  deepening  thro'  the  silent  sphe 
Heaven  over  heaven  xoie  the  night. 
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And  wMpiBg  then  sbe  made  her  moen, 
'  The  night  eomee  on  that  knows  not 
moniy 

When  I  shall  oease  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  loTe  forlorn.' 


THE  TWO  VOICES 

Written  in  a  period  (1833)  of  great 
Bon  eonaeqnent  upon  the  death  of  his 

A  STILL  small  voioe  spake  onto  me, 
*  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?* 

Then  to  the  still  small  voioe  I  said: 
'  Let  me  not  oast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfnll j  made.' 


To  which  the  voice  did  urge  reply: 

'  To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

*  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  maiL 


'  He  dried  his  wings;  like  ganze  they  grew; 
Thro'  erofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.' 

I  said:  '  When  first  the  world  began, 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran. 
And  in  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

*  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest,  so 
Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast' 

Thereto  the  silent  voioe  replied: 

*  Self-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride; 
Look  np  thro'  night;  the  world  is  wide. 

*  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse, 
That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 


<  Think  yon  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fears 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
Li  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ? ' 


so 


It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind: 

'  Tho'  thoa  wert  soatter'd  to  the  wind. 

Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.' 


Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall: 
'  No  compound  c^  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  alL' 

To  which  he  answer'd  sooffingly: 
'  Good  soul  I  suppose  I  grant  it  thee^ 
Who  11  weep  for  thy  deficieney  ? 

'  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense,  «§ 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  canoell'a  in  the  worid  of  sense  ? ' 

I  would  have  said,  <  Thou  canst  not  know/ 
But  my  full  heart,  that  work'd  below, 
Rain'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  me: 

*  Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery, 
Surely  't  were  better  not  to  be. 

<  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleepy 
Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep;  ge 

Thon  canst  not  think,  but  thou  wUt  weep.' 

I  said:  *  The  years  with  change  advance; 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance. 

'  Some  turn  this  sickness  yet  might  tako. 
Even  yet/    But  he:  <  What  drug  can  make 
A  wither'd  palsy  oease  to  shake  ? ' 

I  wept:  <  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 

That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 

In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow;  6e 

'  And  men,  thro'  novel  spheres  of  thongfai 
Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought. 
Will  leam  new  things  when  I  am  not.' 

*  Yet,'  sud  the  secret  voice,  '  some  time^ 
Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime. 

*  Not  less  swift  souls  that  yearn  for  light. 
Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight, 
Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

'  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  eeUa,  fs 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  d^ls. 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.' 

I  said  that '  all  the  years  invent; 
Each  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development. 
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*  Were  this  not  well,  to  Inde  mine  hoor, 
Tho*  witefaiiiff  from  a  min'd  tower 
Hoy  grows  the  day  of  human  power  ?  * 


*TW  bigliest-moonted  mind,'  he 

*StiU  wes  the  saered  morning  spread       80 

TW  iilent  snmmit  ovezliead. 

'Will  thiitr  seasons  render  plain 
TImm  loneqr  lights  that  still  remain. 
Jut  breaking  oyer  land  and  main  ? 

*0r  mske  that  mom,  from  his  cold  crown 

And  erystal  silence  creeping  down, 

Flood  with  fnU  daylight  glebe  and  town  ? 

*  FoRiim  th^  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 

Tby  feet,  miUenniams  hence,  be  set 

la  aiidat  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not  yet  90 

'T^  hsst  not  gain'd  a  real  height, 
Xor  art  thoa  nearer  to  the  light, 
ficcuae  the  aeale  is  infinite. 

'T  vere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak, 
TW  ery  for  strength,  remaining  weak, 
iad  Mem  to  find,  bat  still  to  seek. 

'Xofcorer,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Alb  what  thoa  lackest,  thoaffht  resigned, 

A  kcalthy  frame,  a  qaiet  mind.' 


l«id:  'When  I  am 


«ai:  *  nben  X  am  gone  awar. 
He  dared  not  tarry,    men  will  say, 
I^bg  dishonor  to  my  day.' 


too 


is  more  Tile,'  he  made  reply, 
'To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh, 
TW  ooee  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 


'Sek  srt  thoa  —  a  diTided  wiO 
^  he^ng  OD  the  fear  of  ill 
TW  fear  of  men,  a  coward  stilL 


kifve  thee  ?    Art  thoa  so  boand 
that  bow  thy  name  may  sound 
thee  lying  nndergroond  ? 


•Do 
To 
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*TVe  nemory  of  the  wither'd  leaf 
la  endless  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Tbaa  of  the  gamer'd  autnmn-sheaf . 

'Ge»  fend  spirit,  aleep  in  trust; 
TW  riffht  ear  that  is  flll'd  with  dast 
Httis little  of  the  Idee  or  jast' 


IM 


'  Hard  task,  to  plack  resolTe,'  I  ciisd, 
'  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  or  seomfal  pride  I 

'  Nay  —  rather  yet  that  I  eoald  raise 
One  hope  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yeam'd  for  human  praise. 

'  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongne, 
Among  the  tents  I  pansed  and  sang, 
The  dutant  battle  flash'd  and  rung. 

'  I  sang  the  jojrfal  Ptoan  clear, 
And,  sitting,  bumish'd  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  baekler,  and  the  spear— 

*  Waiting  to  strire  a  happy  strife. 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  — 
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'  Some  hidden  principle  to  more. 
To  put  together,  part  and  prore. 
Ana  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  lore  — 

<  As  far  as  might  be,  to  carre  oat 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  tne  whole  mind  might  orb  about — 

<  To  search  thro'  all  I  felt  or  saw. 

The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe,     i«o 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law; 

*  At  least,  not  rotting  like  a  weed. 
But,  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

'  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws, 
Xot  void  of  riffhteous  self-applause. 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause— 

*  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own, 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honor'd,  known, 

Ana  like  a  warrior  overthrown;  190 

'  Whose  ejes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears. 
When,  soil'd  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  country's  wareong  thrill  his  ears: 

'  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman'a  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  roll'd  in  smoke.' 


<Teal'  said  the  voioe,  «thy  dream 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bod. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 


wasfiod, 
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'If  Nature  pat  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of  Uie  flower. 
Who  is  it  that  oooJid  live  an  hour  ? 


160 


'  Then  eomee  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall. 
Fain  riaea  up,  old  pleaaores  palL 
There  ia  one  remedy  for  all. 

*Yet  hadat  thou,  thro*  enduring  pain, 
lank'd  mouth  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  Tain. 

<Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth.  170 

60  were  thy  labor  little  worth. 

<T1iat  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd, 
I  told  thee  —  hardly  nigher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade; 

<  Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind. 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find. 
That  bean  relation  to  the  mind. 

'  For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 
Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.  180 

'  Cry,  faint  not:  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn. 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  mom. 

*  Cry,  faint  not,  climb:  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  nom  base  to  cope. 

'  Sometimes  a  little  comer  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 


*  I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 


190 


*  If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique. 
Thou  know'st  not.      Shadows  thou  dost 

strike. 
Embracing  cloud,  Ldon-like; 

'  And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor, 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

*Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  brawl  t 
Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  orawl  ? 
Thm  is  ona  remedy  for  all*' 


'  O  dull,  one-sided  voiee,'  said  I, 
'  Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie^ 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die  ? 

*  I  know  that  age  to  age  Buooeeds, 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deedi^ 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

*  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven. 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  wasjjiven 

The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  Heaven;    aio 

*  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream. 
Saw  distant  gates  of  £den  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream; 

<  But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led» 
Even  in  the  cbamels  of  the  dead, 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head— 

'  Which  did  accomplish  their  desire. 
Bore  and  forebore,  and  did  not  tire^ 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 

*  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones,  ao 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  i<fle  moans, 

Tho'  cursed  and  scom'd,  and  bruised  with 
stones; 

*  But  looking  upward,  full  of  graoe. 
He  pray*d,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God  s  glory  smote  him  on  tne  face.* 

The  sullen  answer  slid  betwixt: 

'  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fiz'd,  < 

The  elements  were  kindlier  mix*d.' 

I  said:  '  I  toil  beneath  the  curse. 

But,  knowing  not  the  universe,  igo 

I  fear  to  slioe  from  bad  to  worse; 

'  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new; 

*  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  henoe^ 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense, 
Be  fix'd  and  frozen  to  permanence: 

'For  I  go,  weak  from  suffering  here; 

Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer: 

What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  ? '  ^ 

'  Consider  well,'  the  voice  replied, 

'  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died; 

Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain  or  pride  ? 
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'Wm  h»  obej  when  one  oonmuuids  ? 
Or  UMwn  ihould  one  press  his  hands  ? 
Ht  sBSweis  nol,  nor  nnderstands. 

'Hb  pslms  mxe  folded  on  his  hteast; 
Ttot  is  no  oiber  thing  ezpress'd 
Bat  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

*His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek;  aso 

Thfcf  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek, 
Aad  on  the  month,  he  will  not  speak. 


littb  daoghter,  whose  sweet  &oe 
He  kiis'd,  taking  his  last  embrace^ 

toher  raoe  — 


'His  sons  grow  np  that  bear  his  name, 
Saae  grow  to  honor,  some  to  shame,  — 
B«t  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 


«He 
Kor, 
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bear  the  nortlHwind  raTe, 
;,  honsehold  shelter  erare 
rains  that  beat  his  graye. 


afo 


'High  np  the  Tuots  fold  and  swim; 
Ahnt  bun  broods  the  twilight  dim; 
IW  pbee  he  knew  f otgetteth  him.' 

'If  sQ  be  dai^  ▼ngne  Toiee,'  I  said, 
'TbesB  things  are  wrapt  in  donbt  and  dread, 
Sor  canst  t£oa  show  the  dead  are  dead. 


'TW  ssp  dries  np:  the  plant 

A  deqier  tale  m f  heart  dlTines. 

Ksow  I  not  deaUi  ?  the  outward  signs  ?  970 

'I  fooad  bim  when  mj  jears  were  few; 
A  ihedow  OQ  the  graTcs  I  knew, 
Asd  darkness  in  tbe  Tillage  yew. 

*FVom  grave  to  graTO  the  shadow  crept; 
It  ber  still  plaoe  the  morning  wept; 
Toedi*d  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

'The  ample  senses  crown'd  bis  bead: 
*Otteca  I  thou  art  Lord,"  they  said, 
**  Wt  &d  no  motion  in  the  dead  I '  * 


*WbT,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease,        980 
&nld  that  plans  fact,  as  taught  by  these. 
Not  nake  htm  sore  that  he  shall  eease  ? 


'Who  foiged  that  other  inflnenoe, 

TW  beat  of  inward  eridenee, 

Bf  wfaieh  he  donbts  against  the  sense  7 


'  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes, 
That  read  his  spirit  oUndly  wise. 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

'  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly; 
His  heart  foreboaes  a  mystery; 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 


<That  type  of  Perfect  in  hu 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  eyexy  wind. 

'  He  seems  to  bear  a  Heayenly  Friendf 
And  thro'  thick  Tcils  to  apprehend 
A  labor  working  to  an  end. 

'  The  end  and  the  beginning  tbz 

His  reason:  many  thmgs  perplex, 

With  motions,  checks,  and  oonntereheoks. 


'  He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood  joi 

At  such  strange  war  with  something  goodt 
He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 

'  Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn, 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 
Half  shown,  are  broken  bm  withdrawn. 

*  Ah  I  sure  within  him  and  without, 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out. 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubly 

'  But  thou  canst  answer  not  agmn.  $m 

With  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain. 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  out  in  Tsin. 

'  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  dare  not  solve. 
In  the  same  circle  we  fevolve. 
Assurance  oidy  breeds  resolve.* 

As  when  a  bHlow,  blown  against. 

Falls  back,  the  voice  with  which  I  fenced 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced: 

'  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  &ther  play'd 
In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made,        s« 
A  merxy  boy  in  sun  and  shade  ? 

'  A  merxy  boy  they  eall'd  bim  then, 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 
In  days  that  never  come  again; 


*  Before  the  little  ducts  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  raa 

Ilieir  course,  till  thou  wert  abo 
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'  Who  took  a  wife,  who  rear'd  hiB  race, 
Wboee  wrinkles  gathered  on  his  faoe, 
Whose  troubles  nomber  with  his  days; 

<  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth. 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth  I ' 
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'These  words,'  I  said,  'are  like  the  rest; 
No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best 
A  Tsgue  suspicion  of  the  breast: 

'But  if  I  grant,  thou  migfatst  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend  — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end; 

*  Tet  how  dionld  I  for  certain  hold,         940 
Because  my  menuny  is  so  cold, 

That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  ? 

'I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain, 
But  I  would  shoot,  however  m  Tain, 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

*  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  eyeles  uways  round. 

*  As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await        350 
The  slipping  thzo^  from  stiSe  to  state; 

'As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
For^  the  dream  that  happens  then, 
Untd  they  fall  in  trance  again; 

*  So  miffht  we,  if  our  state  were  such 
As  one  oefore,  remember  much. 

For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 

'  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place. 

Some  legend  of  a  fallen  race 

Alone  might  hint  of  my  disgrace;  360 

<  Some  Tague  emotion  of  delight 

In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height. 

Some  yearning  toward  the  lamps  of  night; 

*  Or  if  thro'  lower  lires  I  came — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame  ^ 

'  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  ? 
The  haonts  of  memory  eoho  not. 


'  And  men,  whose  reason  long  wae  Mind, 
From  cells  of  madness  unconfined,  S7f 

Oft  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

*  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  free^ 
As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 
Incompetent  of  memory; 

<  For  memoxy  dealing  but  with  time^ 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 


*  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  drouns  — 
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*  Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  Imow  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare.' 

The  still  voice  laugh'd.    « I  talk,'  said  he, 
'  Not  with  thy  dreams.    Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality.' 

*  But  thou,'  said  I,  *  hast  missed  thy  nark. 
Who  sought'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  a^ 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark.  390 


*  Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new  ? 

'  Whaterer  crazy  sorrow  saith. 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 

Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

'  'T  is  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O,  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.' 

I  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 

*  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  mom.' 

And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 

With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

like  soften'd  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  meres  begin  to  nncong^, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peaL 


On  to  God's  house  the  people  prest; 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest, 
fiech  entered  like  a  welcome  guest         4tf 
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Om  wiflc'd  between  his  wife  end  child, 
With  Beesared  Ibotftdl  firm  and  mild, 
And  DOW  and  then  he  graTely  smiled. 

Thb  DTodent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lesa  d  oo  him,  faithfal,  gentle,  good, 
Wesaag  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

Aad  is  their  doable  love  secure. 
Hie  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
I^eiag  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

IWm  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 
My  fiosen  heart  began  to  beat, 
BcflKsiboring  its  anpiftnt  hoit- 

!  Vkrt  them,  and  they  wander'd  on; 
I  mtke,  but  answer  came  there  none; 
IW  2aXi  and  bitter  voioe  wac  gone. 


4» 


L  Mood  Toioe  was  at  mine  ««•, 

M  little  whisper  silyer-clear, 

A  ttsimar,  '  fie  of  better  eheer.' 

Ai  ben  some  blissful  neighborhood, 

A  s  4ies  faintly  understood, 

*1  lee  the  end*  and  know  the  good.' 


4SO 


A  fittis  hint  to  aolaoe  woe, 

A  Wait  a  whisper  breathins^  low, 

*I  asy  not  spank  of  what  i  know.' 

Lb  sa  Adian  harp  thai  wakes 
Xo  eertain  air,  but  orertakes 
Fvtbcught  wUh  mnsie  that  it  makes; 

Seek  teem'd  tho  whisper  at  my  side: 
*Wkst  is  it  thoa  knowest,  sweet  voice? 

1  ened. 
'A  hidden  hope,'  the  voioe  replied; 

Sshesfinly-toiied,  that  in  that  hour 
Ffon  oat  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Bnke,  like  the  rainbow  bom  the  shower. 

To  CmI,  sltho'  no  tongue  can  prove, 
TWt  every  dood,  that  spreads  above 
isd  ftilsth  love,  itself  is  love. 

Aid  forth  into  the  fields  I  went. 
Aid  Katare*s  living  motion  lent 
ut  pulse  cf  hope  to  discontent.  4So 


I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers; 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  paced  along; 
The  woods  were  flll'd  so  full  with  song. 
There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong; 

And  all  so  variously  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  broogfal 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thou^t ; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice       460 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said,  *  Bejoice  I  Rejoice  I ' 
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First  printed  in  1888,  but  much  changed  in 

1842.    See  Notes. 

I  BEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet, 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  riae. 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  ? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 

His  dus^  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  hau-within  and  half-without. 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  worid  ? 

In  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit,  9 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cup  — 

I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 
At  his  own  jest — gray  ejres  lit  up 

With  summer  li^taings  of  a  soul 
So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 

So^ealthy,  sound,  aad  clear  and  whole, 
memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 


Yet  fill  my  glass;  give  me  one  kiss: 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There 's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  m 

There 's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 

fiut  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 

lliat  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 

Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of  pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth, 

I  'd  almost  live  my  life  again; 
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So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk. 
And  onoe  again  to  woo  thee  mine— *     90 

It  seems  in  after-dinner  talk 

Aorofis  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  sqnize. 
Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 

Looks  down  upon  the  Tillage  spire; 
For  even  here,  where  I  and  yon 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long. 
Each  mom  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wud  skylark's  matin  song.      40 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan; 
But  ere  1  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  I  dreamed  that  pleasant  dream  — 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  ruahing  down  with  noise,  50 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thiok  with  milky  ecmes. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  honr  was  that» 

Wheu  after  roving  in  the  woods 
CT  was  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds   60 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  yon. 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pooL 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read. 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  oomer  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes,    70 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.    In  lazy  mood 
I  watch'd  the  little  circles  die; 

They  past  into  the  level  flood, 
Am  there  »  yision  cau^t  my  eye; 


The  reflex  of  a  beanteons  form, 
A  slowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neek, 

As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  book.       8a 

For  yon  remember,  yon  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement^edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge; 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  full  and  bright— 
Such  eyes  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love. 

That  these  have  never  lost  Uieir  light. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death;  90 

For  love  possess'd  the  atmosphere. 


And  fiU'd  the  breast  with  purer  breath. 
My  mother  thought.  What  ails  the  boy  ? 

For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joy, 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brinuning  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 
The  meal-eacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meaL 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold. 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow. 
And  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  eoldy 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below; 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away, 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope,    iio 
From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  uty 

Upon  the  freshly-flower'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the  mill; 

And '  by  that  lunp,'  I  thought,  *  she  sits  I ' 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 

Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 
*■  O,  that  I  were  beside  her  now  t 

O,  will  she  answer  if  I  call  ? 
O,  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow. 

Sweet  AHce,  if  I  told  her  all  ? ' 


Sometimes  I  saw  yon  sit  and  spin; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind, 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  sing  within; 

Sometimes    your    shadow   oross'd    the 
blind. 
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At  laft  you  roie  and  mored  the  light, 
Aad  the  1od|^  ehadoir  of  the  chiur 

Flitted  aeroM  uto  the  niffht. 
And  all  the  eaaement  darken'd  there. 

Bat  when  at  last  I  dated  to  speak, 
The  lanes,  70a  know,  were  white  with 


Town 


may; 


130 
cheek 


ipe  lips  moved  not,  hot  yoor  ch 
FloAlrd  like  the  coming  of  the  day; 

Aad  lo  it  was  —  half-sly,  half-shy, 
Toa  would,  and  would  not,  little  one  I 

ihkoagh  I  pleaded  tenderly, 
And  yon  aad  I  were  all  uone. 

Aad  iIowIt  was  my  mother  brought 

To  Tield  consent  to  my  desire: 
She  wish*d  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

I  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher;      140 
Aftd  I  was  young  —  too  voung  to  wed: 

*  Tet  most  I  love  her  for  vour  sake; 
Go  fetch  yoor  Alice  here,'  she  said: 

Her  eyelid  qniver'd  as  she  spake. 

Aid  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride: 

Bot,  Alice,  TOO  were  ill  at  ease; 
T^  dress  and  that  by  turns  von  tried, 

Too  fearfnl  that  too  should  not  please. 
I  loved  yoa  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  yoa  could  not  look  but  well;     150 
IM  dews,  that  woold  have  fallen  in  tears, 

I  Idv'd  away  before  they  felL 


I  witeh'd  the  little  flotterings. 

The  doubt  mj  mother  woold  not  see; 
6he  tpcke  at  large  of  many  things. 

Aid  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 
Aid  taniag  look'd  upon  your  face. 

As  near  wis  door  you  sat  apart, 
Aid  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace  139 

Appraaditiig,  press'd  yoo  heart  to  heart 

Ak,  well  — but  sing  the  foolish  song 

I  five  yoo,  Alice,  on  the  day 
Wkn,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 

A  pensive  iwir,  aad  you  were  gay 
^itk  bridal  flowers  —  that  I  may  seonJ, 

At  in  the  nijriits  of  old,  to  lie 
Bnide  the  miU-wheel  in  the  stream, 

thoee  full  ohestnuts  whisper  by. 


grown  so  dear,  so  dear,     *T^ 


It  fa  the  adller's  danghter, 

Aad  she 
That  I  woold'be  the  Jewei 

Thattramblosinher 


For  India  ringletB  day  sad  ai^t, 

I  'd  touch  her  neok  10  warm  uid  white. 

And  I  woold  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty  dainty  waiot, 

And  her  heart  woiUd  beat  igaiaet  me, 
In  lorrow  and  in  xcet ; 

And  I  ohoold  know  if  it  beat  ri^ht, 

I  'd  elasp  it  ronnd  so  dose  and  tight     >>** 

And  I  would  be  the  neeklaee, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  end  rise 

Upon  her  bslmy  boeom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs; 

And  I  would  lie  10  light,  10  light, 

I  scarce  ihonld  be  nnolaop'd  at  aight 

A  trifle,  sweet  I  which  true  love  spells  — 

True  love  interprets —  right  alone» 
His  light  upon  the  letter  dwells, 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own.  190 

So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

You  must  blame  Love.    His  early  rage 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth. 

And  makes  me  talk  too  much  in  age. 


And  now  those  vivid  hours  an  gone, 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art, 
Where  Past  and  Present,  wound  in  one, 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart; 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 

Half-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot. 
The  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shada 

I  found  the  blue  forget-me-not 

Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net, 
Can  he  peis,  and  we  f  ovget  f 
Many  snno  arise  and  set; 
Many  a  chance  the  yean  beget; 
Love  the  gift  is  Love  the  debt 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  sad  fret; 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret ; 
Eyee  with  idle  tears  are  wet ; 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet 
What  is  lore?  forwefoiget: 

AJi,  no  I  no  I 


Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.    Tn^ 
wife. 

Round  my  tme  heart  thine  arms  entwine; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  I 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  fbr  ever  dwell  I  ts 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears. 

Dear  ayes,  sinot  flrst  I  knew  them  well. 


tio 


tie 
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Yet  tears  they  shed;  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow;  for  when  time  was  ripe. 
The  still  aff^ion  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  tjrpe, 
That  into  stillness  past  again. 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before; 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain, 

That  loss  but  made  us  We  the  more,  a3Q 

With  farther  lookingB  on.    The  loss. 

The  woTon  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss, 

The  oomfort,  I  have  found  in  thee; 
But    that  €rod    bless    thee,    dear  —  who 
wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind  — 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought. 

With  blessmgs  which  no  words  can  find. 

Arise,  and  let  ns  wander  forth 

To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds;  340 
For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north, 

Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds. 
And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glass, 

Touching  the  sullen  pool  below; 
On  the  ch^-hill  the  bearded  grass 

Is  dry  and  dewless.    Let  us  go. 

FATIMA 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  Tolnme  of  1833, 
where,  inwtftad  of  the  present  title,  it  has  for 
heading  the  following  quotation : 

O  LoTE,  Love,  Love  !    O  withering  might  1 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sig^ht. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch^i  and  wither'd,  deaf  and  blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers; 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers; 
I  roU'd  among  the  tender  flowers; 

I  crush'd  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  name. 
From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Wwo  ■hirer'd  io  my  narrow  fnune. 


0  Love,  O  fire  I  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  sool  thivi^ 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly;  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
Li  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
Down-deepening  from  swoon  to  swoob. 
Faints  like  a  duzled  morning  moon. 

The  wind  soimds  like  a  silver  wire. 
And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  fire 
Is  pour'd  upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 
The  skies  stoop  down  in  their  desire; 
And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light, 
My  heart,  pierced  thro'  with  fima  de- 
light, 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight. 

My  whole  soul  waiting  silently, 
All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky, 
Droops  blinded  with  his  shining  eye; 
I  wilt  possess  him  or  will  die. 

1  will  grow  round  him  in  his  plaoe, 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  &M)e, 
Die,  dying  dasp'd  in  his  embraoe. 

CENONE 

Hist  printed  in  1833,  but  materiany  altered 
in  1842.    See  Notes. 

Therb  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine. 
And    loiters,  slowly  drawn.      On   either 

hand 
The    lawns  and  meadow-ledges   midway 

down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them 


The'  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  cloven 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  6«rgarus         10 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning;  but  ia 

front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  colomn'd  citadel. 
The  orown  of  l^oaa. 
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Hither  oame  ftfc  noon 
Maafalnl  (Enone,  wsndering  f orloni 
Of  Attit,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  eheek  had  lost  the  rose^  and  roimd  her 


Fiflilid  her  hairor  aeem'd  to  float  in  rest 
8hiy  leaning  on  a  fiagment  twined  with 


8tB|  to  the  stillneasi  till  the  moontain- 
ihade  ao 

fioped  downward  to  her  leat  from  the 
mpper  eliil. 

*0  mother  Ida,  manj-fonntun'd  Ida, 
Dmt  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
F«  low  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill; 
1W  grMshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
1W  otsrd,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone. 
Bats  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are 

desd. 
TW  purple  flower  droops,  the  golden  hee 
bblj-endled;  I  alone  awake 
Mj  tyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of 

lore,  30 

Mj  hesrt  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
isd  I  sm  sU  aweary  of  my  life 

<0  mother  Ida,  many*fonntain'd  Ida, 
Dmr  motiier  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Bmr  OM^  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  hills,  O  oaves 
IWt  house  the  eold  crown'd  snake  I    O 

noontain  hrooks, 
I  oi  the  danghter  of  a  River-God, 
Bar  me,  for  1  will  speak,  and  hnild  np  all 
Mr  Mnow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
W  slowly  to  a  mnsic  slowly  breathed,  40 
AdMil  that  gathered  shape;  for  it  may  be 
1W,  whfle  Ispeak  of  it,  a  little  whUe 
Mj  kssrt  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

'0  mother  Ida,  many-fonntain'd  Ida, 
IW  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
I  vsilsd  nademeath  the  dawning  hills; 
Ahfl  the  monntain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
W  dewy  darik  aloft  the  monntain  pine. 
Bmitifol  Fstis,  eril-hearted  Paris, 
Usdiag  a  jet- black  goat  white -hom'd, 
white  hoored,  90 

Csas  np  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

'0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
riNoff  the  torrent  eall'd  me  from  the  eleft; 
Jv  sp  the  eolilary  morning  smote 
^  streaks  of  Tirgin  snow     With  down- 
dropt  eyes 


I  sat  alone;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Frontine  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard 

skin 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  snnny 

hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's; 
And  his  cheek  brighten^  as  the  foam-bow 

brightens  «• 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my 

heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  ooming  ere  he 

came. 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white 

palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And    listen'd,  the    full -flowing   river  of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart: 

« •*  My  own  (Enone, 
Beantiful-brow*d  (Enone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming   rind 

ingraven  70 

*  For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award 

it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married 

brows." 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine. 
And  added,   "This  was   east   upon   the 

board. 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 

Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;  wberenpon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom 't  were 

due;  80 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yestep«ve. 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her^  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
I^  meed  of  fairest    Thou,  within  the 

cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  nnbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was   the  deep   midnoon;   one   silvery 
dood  ft 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  pby  sides 
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Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower  they 

came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-ewarded 

bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  yine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  fes- 
toon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  booghs 
With  bunch  and  beny  aiMl  flower  thro'  and 
thro*. 


lOO 


'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o'er  him  flow*d  a  goklen  elond,  and 

lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her  to 

whom 
Coming  thro'  heaven,  like  a  light    that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Bise  up  for  reverence.    She  to  Paris  made 
iVoffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unqnestion'd,  overflowing  revenue  no 

'Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  **  from  many 

a  vale 
And  rivei^nnder'd  champaign  clothed  with 

com. 
Or  labor'd  mine  nndrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,"  she  said,  **  and  homage,  tax  and 

toll. 
From  many  an  inland  town  and   haven 

large, 
Masi-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  cita- 
del 
Li  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.** 

*  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of 

power, 
**  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all;     lao 
Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom  —from  all  nei^^ 

bor  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.     Such  boon 

from  me, 
From  me,  heaven's  queen,  Paris,  to  thee 

king-botn, 
A  sheDhera  all  thy  life  bat  yet  king-bom, 
Shonla  oome  most  welcome,  seeiiig  men,  in 

power 


Only,  are  likest  (jods,  who  have  attained 
Best  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  nndying  bliss     iji 
Li  knowledge  of  their  own  st^remacy." 


*  Dear  mother  Lia,  barken  ere  I 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  eoetly  frah 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought 

of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where  aha 

stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over    her  snow -cold    breast   and  angiy 

cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply : 

"*  Self-reverenee,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 

power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  oome  nncall  d  for)  but  to  live  bj 

law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  ri^t,  to  follow  ngbi 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scomof  ooaseqaeaoe.'' 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said:  ''I  woo  thee  not  with 

gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am. 
So  shalt  thou  fiwl  me  &irest 

Yet,  indeed. 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  £sir, 
Unbias'd  by  self-profit,  O,  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  deave  to 

thee. 
So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall   strike    within   thy  pulses,    like    e 

God's,  ts9 

To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks. 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  fuU-grown 

will. 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pnie  law, 
Commeasaie  perfect  freedom." 

'  Here  she  eeaa'd. 
And  Paris  pondered,  and  I  cried,  "  O  Pkrisi 
Give  it  to  Pallas  I "  but  he  heard  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  t 


(ENONE 
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*  0  moklwr  Ida,  uany-foantAUi'd  Ida, 
Detr  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idiliaa  Aphrodite  beantifnl,  170 

Fntb  as  Um  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian 

wells. 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep 


AmWosial,  golden  ronnd  her  Incid  throat 
And  shoulder;  from  the  violets  her  light 

foot 
ftoas  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  ronnded 

form 
Bttvccn  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Rosted   the    glowing   sunlights,    as   she 

moved. 

'Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  TTith  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 
Tbe  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Rslf-vhisper'd  in  his  ear,  **  I  promise  thee 
Thtt  fsirest    and    most    loving    wife    in 


Sfe  fpoke  and  laugh'd;  I  shut  my  sight  for 

fear; 
Bat  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his 


Aid  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes, 
Ai  the  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
Asd  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower; 
Aid  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
Aid  I  shall  he  alone  until  1  die. 


190 


'Tet,  motiier  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Faireet  ^  why  fairest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fair  7 
Hr  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
HrtUaks  I  most  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
^Wa  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard, 
Cjsd  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful 

tafl 
Cbeeh'd  Cswntog  in  the  weed.    Most  lov- 
ing is  she? 
Ak  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my 


▼crs  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 


Hoee,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling 
dew  300 

^K  frvtfiil  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Fhsh  m  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois  I 

'  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
J^  esoM,  they  eut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
■j  tsll  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy 
Udga 


High  over  the  Uue  gorge,  and  all  between 
llie  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  eataract 
Foster'd  the  caUow  eaglet —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  duHk 

mom 
The  panther's  roar  eame  muffled,  while  I 

sat  a  10 

Low  in  the  valley.  Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  (Enone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them;  never  see  tlram  ovep- 

hud 
With  narrow  moonlit  slips  of  silver  elond, 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling 

stars. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came     ajo 
Into  the  fair  Pelel'an  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board. 
And  bred  this  change;  that  I  might  speak 

my  mind, 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 

times. 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill. 
Even  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this 

stone? 
Seal'd   it  with  kisses?    water'd    it  with 

tears  ?  ajo 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  1 
O  happy  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my 

face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my 

weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 

cloud. 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 
Psss  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids;  let  me  die.  x¥» 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themsolves  within  me,  more  and 

more, 
Whereof  I  catoh  tha  iaana,  as  I  heav 
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Dead  loiindA  at  nigfat  eome  from  the  in- 

moat  hillsy 
Lika  footstapa  upon  wo<d.    I  dimlj  aaa 
Mj  &r-off  doubtful  purpoaoy  aa  a  mother 
Coojectorea  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Era  it  ia  bom.    Her  ehildl — a  shudder 

cornea 
Aeross  me:  neyer  child  be  horn  of  me,    *sp 
UnUeat,  to  vez  me  with  hia  father's  ejes ! 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.    I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laoghter  come  to 

me 
Walking  the  cold   and  starlesa  road  of 

death 
Uncomf orted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.  I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come 

forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  danoea  before  her,  and  a  sound      360 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  bv  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire.' 


THE  SISTERS 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  1883  volmne, 
no  ehange  except  *  and '  for  '  an* '  in  *  tor- 
retand 


Wb  were  two  daughters  of  one  race; 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  welL 

Oy  the  earl  waa  fair  to  see ! 

She  died;  she  went  to  burning  flame; 
She  miz'd  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  ia  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeka  and  months,  and  early  and 

late, 
To  win  hia  love  I  lay  in  wait. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

I  made  a  feast;  I  bade  him  come; 
I  won  hia  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  trea« 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed, 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  h«id. 

O.  tha  ead  waa  fair  to  eaa  I 


I  kis8*d  his  eyelids  into  rest, 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breasL 

The  wind  ia  raging  in  turret  and 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell, 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  walL 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1 


I  roee  up  in  the  silent  night; 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  treou 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew. 
Three  times  I  stabb'd  him  thro'  and  tluwP* 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1 

I  curl'd  and  oomb'd  his  comely  head. 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  txeeu 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's. feet. 

O,  the  earl  waa  fair  to  see  1 


TO  

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POBM 

'The  Palace  of  Art'  was  printed,  widi  this 
introdnetion,  in  1833,  but  was  much  altered  ia 
1842  and  lomewhat  in  more  recent  edition» 
See  Notes. 

I  SKNi)  yon  here  a  sort  of  allegory — 
For  you  will  understand  it —  of  a  soul, 
A  sinful  soul  possess'd  of  many  f^ifts, 
A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowenng  weeds» 
A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brainy 
That  did  love  beauty  only  — beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind  — 
And  knowledge  for  its  beauty;  or  if  good. 
Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seemg  not 
That  B^iuty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are 

three  sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  teara. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall 

be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold 

Ue 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common 

earth 
Moulded  by  God,  and  temper'd  with  the 

tears 
Of  angela  to  the  peif  eet  shape  of 
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THE  PALACE  OF  ART 

I  wowr  my  Mai  a  lordly  pleamre-hoiiM, 

Whmiii  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  nid, '  O  Seal,  make  merrr  and  earooae, 
Dear  aoal,  for  all  is  wwL' 

A  hage  era^p-platf orm,  smooth  at  bomish'd 


I  thoee.    The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
fnm  lerel  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Saddenly  scaled  the  light 

Thneon  I  built  it  firm.  Of  ledge  or  shelf 

The  rode  rose  elear,  or  winding  stair,    m 
My  ioal  woold  lire  alone  onto  herself 
In  her  hish  »**^***>  there. 


Asd  *wlifle  the  world   nms  ronnd   and 
ronnd,'  I  said, 
'  Beigii  thon  apart,  a  qniet  king, 
dtiH  8S9  while  Satani  whirls,  his  steadfast 
shade 
S&eepa  on  his  Inminoos  ring.' 

To  wU^  ny  sonl  made  answer  readily: 

*Trast  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
Is  this  great  mansion,  that  is  boilt  for 


80  royal-rich  and  wide.'  ao 

Foo  eoorts  I  made.  East,  West  and  Soath 
aad  North, 
Ib  each  a  aqoared  lawn,  wlierefrom 
Ths  goldes  gorse  of  dragons  sponted  forth 
A  flood  fd  f onntain-foam. 

Asd  rovnd  the  oool  green  conrts  there  ran 


Of  ehNsters,  braneh'd  like  mighty  woods, 
Edmag  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
GHrsponled  fonntain-floods; 

Aid  rovnd  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands,  30 
Fsr  as  Uie  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the 

I^  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  foov  jeta  four  onrrsnts  in  one 
swril 
Across  the  moantain  streamed  below 
la  usty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
lit  i^  a  tomiit4xnr. 


And  hig^  on  erery  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  bang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  elood  of  incense  of  all  odor  steam*d 
From  out  a  golden  cop.  4» 

So  that  she  thought, '  And  who  shall  gaaa 
upon 
My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes, 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the 
sun. 
And  that  sweet  incense  rise  ? ' 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose   and   iwvar 
fail'd, 
And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  highery 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd. 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  st«n'd  and 
traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  flres  50 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaoed, 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 


Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did 


nass. 

WeU-p 


pleased,  horn  room  to  room. 


Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  pslaea 
stood. 
All  varions,  each  a  perfeet  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  souL  te 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and 
blue. 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-mom. 
Where  with  pulTd  cheek  the  belted  hnntev 
blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  aad  red  —  a  traol  of 
sand. 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land. 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  showed  an  iron  eoart  and  angrf  wavea. 

Yon  seem'd  to  hear  them   ebnb  and 

fall 

And  roar  roek-thwarted  nsdar  baQowing 

caves,  n 

fieaeath  the  windy  walL 
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And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  dow 

By  herde  upon  an  endless  plam, 
The  njKgod  runs  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
mSi  shadow-tftreakfl  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 
In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Be- 
hind 
Were  realms  of  npland,  prodigal  in  oil, 
And  hoary  to  the  wind.  80 

And  one  a  foreground  Uaek  with  stones 
and  slags; 
Beyond,  a  Ime  of  heights;  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  wmte  cloud  the  scorn- 
ful crags; 
And  higl^st,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home  —  gray  twilight 
pour'd 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than   sleep — all    things  in  order 
stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape  fair, 

As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind,  90 

Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stem,  was 
there. 
Not  less  than  truth  desigu'd. 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm. 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  dear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  halt 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her.  100 


Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  group  of  Houris  bovr'd  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and  eyes 
That  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or  mythic  Other's  deeply-wounded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dosing  in  the  vale  of  AviJon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 
To  list  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw 


110 


The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Ausoniaa  king 
to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 


Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  ennail'd. 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice. 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cania  slowly  sail'd 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  tmdasp'd. 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  boine; 
From  one  hand  droc^'d  a  crocus;  one  hand 
grasp*d 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

Or  else  flnsh'd  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-buried  in  the  eagle's  down, 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Above  the  pillar'd  town. 


Nor  these  alone;  but  every  legend  fair 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself  was  then, 
Not  less  than  life  design'd. 


Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  great  bells 

that  swung. 

Moved  of  themselves,  with  silver  sound; 

And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men  I 

hung  13  X 

The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong. 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mUd; 
And  there  the  world-worn  Dante  gxasp'd 
his  song. 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breast. 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin.      i«o 

Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift. 
And  angels  rising  and  descending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd 

With  cycles  of  the  human  tale 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  every 
land 
So  wrought  they  will  not 
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Tbe  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow, 
Toil'd  oowardy  prick'd  with  goads  and 
■tings-  150 

Henplay'd,  a  tiger,  roUiug  to  and  fro 
llie  beads  and  crowns  of  kings; 

Hen  rose,  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or 
bind 
AU  foroe  in  bonds  that  might  endure, 
Aad  here  onee  more  like  some  siok  man 
declined, 
Aad  trusted  any  onre. 

Bit  orer  these  she  trod;  aad  those  great 
bells 
Begta  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne; 
8b  Ht  betwixt  the  shining  oriels, 

To  sing  her  songs  alone,  160 

Aid  thro'  the  topmost  oriels'  colored  flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below;* 
Phio  the  wise,  and  large-brow  *d  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

Aad  sU  those  names  that  in  their  motion 
were 
FsD-welltng  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Becvixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blason'd  fair 
la  diverse  raiment  strange; 

IW  which  the  lights,  rose^  amber,  em- 
erald, blue, 
Fhth'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eves,   170 
Aid  bom  her  lipe,  as  mom  from  Memnon, 
drew 
Rivets  of  naelodies. 

Xo  sightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  mj  soul  to  hear  her  eoho'd 
•ong 
Thiob  thro'  the  ribbed  stone; 

^■giag  and  mormuring  in   her  feastful 
mirth, 
Jejiag  to  feel  herself  alive. 
Lord  over  Nature,  lord  of  the  visible  earth. 
Lord  of  the  senses  five;  180 


C«mBnBtBg  with  herself:  'All  these  are 
mine, 
Aad  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
T  ii  OBS  to  me.*    She  —  wnen  young  night 


Cnwa'd  dying  day  with  stars, 


Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils  — 

Lit  Lght  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems^ 

To  mimic  heaven;  and  dapt  her  hands  and 
cried, 
'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight  190 

In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich  and  wide 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  heij^t 

'  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  mv  various  eyes  I 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well  I 

0  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise» 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell  I 

*  O  Godlike  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  drofw 

of  swme 
That  range  on  yonder  plain.  am 

*In  filthy  sloughs    they   roll  a  prurient 
skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in. 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead. 
As  hers  by  right  of  fuU-sccompUsh'd  Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said: 

*  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  mav  brawL  aio 

1  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed. 

But  contemplating  all.' 


Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone. 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn  mirth. 
And  intellectual  throne. 

And  so  she  throve  and  proeper'd;  so  three 
years 
She  proeper'd;  on  the  fonrth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his 
ears. 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  helL 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  personalitjTf 
Flagned  her  with  sore  despair. 
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When  she  wonld  think,  where'er  she  toni'd 
her  night 
The  airy  hand  eonfoaon  wrought. 
Wrote,  ^Mene,  mene,'  and  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Seom  of  herself;    again,  from  out    that 
mood  a3l 

Laughter  at  her  self-seom- 

•  Wluit !  is  not  this  my  pkee  of  rtrength,' 
she  said, 
'  My  spacious  mansion  built  for  me. 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones  were 
laid 
Sinee  my  first  memory  ? ' 

But  in  dark  comers  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  shapes;  and  unawares 
On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of 
blood. 
And  horrible  nightmares,  240 

And   hollow  shades  enclosing   hearts   of 
flame, 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she 
came. 
That  stood  against  the  walL 

A  nK>t  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light 

Or  power  of  movement,  seem'd  my  soul. 
Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal; 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of 
sand. 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night  >so 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from 
the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white; 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  danoe 

Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstanoe 
RoU'd  round  by  one  fix'd  law. 

Back  on  herself   her  serpent  pride  had 

curl'd. 

'  No  voice,'  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone  hall, 

'  No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of  this 

world; 

One  deep^  deep  silence  all  I '  a6o 


She,    mouldering  with   the   dull   earth's 
mouldering  sod, 
Liwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  sharae^ 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally. 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eteroity. 
No  comfort  anywhere; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  f ean^ 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  timej     apo 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 
And  all  alone  in  crime. 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  lomid 

With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall: 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking 
slow. 
In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  Uie  low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  sea;  iBc 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  soond 

Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts;  then  thinketh,  'I 
have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die.' 

She  howl'd  aloud,  <  I  am  on  fire  within. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  siiiy 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? ' 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished. 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away.  ago 

'  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said, 
'  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 

'Tet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that 
are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  gnilL' 

LADY  CLARA  VERE    DE  VERE 

First  printed  in  1842,  but  written  in  1833. 

Ladt  Clara  Vere  de  Yere, 
Of  me  yon  shall  not  win  nnown: 
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Ton  thooglit  to  break  a  oonntry  heart 
For  pestimet  ere  70a  went  to  town. 

M  me  joQ  smiled,  but  onbe^oiled 
I  nw  tbe  aDare,  and  I  retired; 

Tbe  daoghter  of  a  hundred  earl% 
Toe  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Udr  CUra  Vere  de  Vere* 

I  kaow  70a  proad  to  bear  your  name, 
Toor  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  prood  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
K«  woold  I  break  for  yoor  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  eharms. 
A  ample  maiden  in  her  flower 

It  worth  a  hundred  ooats-of-arms. 

Udy  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  flnd^ 
For,  were  yon  qneen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  sneh  a  mind. 
Tot  wugfat  to  prove  how  I  oonld  loTe, 

Aad  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
IW  UoQ  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  sot  more  cold  to  you  than  L 

Ijth  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Too  rat  stranse  memories  in  my  head. 
X«  u£ee  yoo?  blanching  limes  have 
blown 

bisee  I  b^^bffM  young  Lanrenoe  dead. 
Oi  yoar  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  I 

A  grmi  enohantress  you  may  be; 
^  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

WUeh  yoa  had  hardly  oared  to  see. 

Ud?  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  tkos  be  met  his  mother's  Tiew* 
^  kad  the  passJCBS  of  her  kind, 

>W  spake  some  certain  truths  of  yon. 
ImM  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

TVtt  searee  is  fit  for  yon  to  hear; 
Bn  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Whieh  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vers. 

Udr  Oata  Vera  da  Veii^ 

Tsoe  stands  a  spectre  in  yoor  hall; 
^  guilt  of  blood  IS  at  your  door; 

Toe  ehanfsd  a  wholesome  heart  to 

Ti«  held  yoor  oonite  withont  remcfse, 
To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 

iad,  bit,  yon  llz'd  a  vacaat  stare, 
Aai  slew  him  with  yoor  noble  birth* 


Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  Ton  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Snule  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  he,  it  seems  to  me, 

T  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  fidth  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Tou  pine  among  your  halls  and  toweia; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

out  sickening  of  a  vague  disease. 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

Tou  needs  must  play  such  pranks  m 
these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  abont  your  lands  ? 
O,  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew; 
Fray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  gow 

THE   MAY  QUEEN 

Printed  in  1888,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the 
*  Conclusion,'  which  was  added  in  1842. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 
early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  'lU  be  the  happiest  time  of  all 
the  riad  New-year; 

Of  all  the  ^ad  New-year,  mother,  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day. 

For  I  'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  Mar,  mother, 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  A»y. 

There  *8  many  a  black,  black  eye,  they  say, 

but  none  so  bright  as  mine; 
There  's  Margaret  ana  Mary,  there 's  Kate 

and  Caroline; 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alloc  in  all  the 

land  they  say. 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Mar,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Maj, 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I 

shall  never  wake. 
If  yon  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day 

begins  to  break;  m 
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But  I  most  gather  knots  of  flowen,  and 

bads  and  garlands  gaj, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Qoeen  o'  the  May>  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Maj. 

Aa  I  oame  up  the  Talley  whom  think  ye 

should  I  see 
Bat  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath 

the  hazel-tree  ? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I 

gave  him  yesterday, 
Bnt  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I 

was  all  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a 

flash  of  light 
They  call  me  oruel-hearted,  but  I  eare  not 

what  they  say, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.         ao 

They  say  he 's  dying  all  for  lore,  bat  that 

can  ncTcr  be; 
Tliey  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother  — 

what  is  that  to  me  ? 
There 's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any 

summer  day. 
And  I  'kn  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 

the  green, 
And  you  'U  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see 

me  made  the  Queen; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  oome 

from  far  away. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle    round    the    porch   has 

woven  its  wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint 

sweet  cuckoo-flowers;  30 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like 

fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  fi^y. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Maj, 

Tb»  night-winds  oome  and  go,  mother,  upon 

the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to 

bzifditen  m  they  pass; 


There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole 

of  the  livelong  day. 
And  I  ^  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and 
green  and  still. 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over 
allthelull. 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  W  mer- 
rily glance  and  play. 

For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.         40 

So  yoa  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call 
me  early,  mother  dear. 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happi^  time  of  all 
the  glad  New-year; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day, 

For  I  'ra  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Minr,  mother, 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  maj. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE 

Ir  yoa  Ve  waking  call  me  eariy,  call  me 

early,  mother  dear. 
For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise'npon  the  glad 

New-year. 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever 


Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and 
think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set;  he  set  and  left 

behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and 

all  my  peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  np,  mother, 

but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf 

upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers;  we 

had  a  merry  day; 
Beneath  the  hawUiom  on  the  green  they 

made  me  Queen  of  May;  10 

And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in 

the  hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall 

white  chimney-tops. 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills;  the 
frost  is  on  the  pane. 
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I  €Qljr  with  to  lire  till  the  Bnowdrops  oome 

Anin; 
Iwiih  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  son 

eome  oat  on  high; 
I  kng  tosee  a  flower  to  before  the  daj  I  die. 


The  baildittff  rook  11  esw  from  the  windy 

tell  euD-tfoe, 
Aid  the  tnfted  ploTor  pipe  elong  the  fai- 
led the  awnllow  'ill  eome  bade  again  with 

■nmnier  o*er  the  wave, 
Bet  I  ahall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the 

moaldering  gnTe.  m 

Cpon  the  eliaoeel-caaement,  and  upon  that 

graTo  of  minoy 
la  the  earlj  eerlj  morning  the  summer  san 

111  shine, 
ficiiore  the  red  cock  erows  from  the  farm 

BpOQ  the  hiU, 
Whn  jon  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and 

all  the  worid  is  BtilL 

Whin  the  flowers  oome  again,  mother,  be- 
neath the  waning  lig^t 

Tot  H  aerer  see  me  more  in  the  long  gnj 
flehb  at  night; 

Whea  from  the  d^  dark  wold  the  summer 
airs  blow  eool 

Oi  the  oat-grase  and  the  sword-grass,  and 
the  bolmsh  in  the  pool. 

Tot  11  bnry  me,  mj  mother,  jnst  beneath 

the  hawthorn  shade. 
Aid  70a  11  eome  sometimes  and   see  me 

where  I  am  lowly  laid.  30 

I  ihdl  aot  forget  yon,  mother,  I  shall  hear 

yea  when  too  pass, 
^itk  your  feet  aboTe  my  head  in  the  long 

and  pleasant  glass. 

I  bsTt  been  wild  and  wayward,  bat  you  *11 
fsrgire  me  now; 

Too  H  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  for- 
give me  ere  I  go; 

^sj,  aay,  yea  most  not  weep,  nor  let  yonr 
grief  be  wild; 

Tm  sboald  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  yon 

ehild. 


If  I  eaa  1 11  eome  again,  mother,  from  ont 

my  rcetiag-plaoe; 
TW  joa  H  aot  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look 

apoB  your  faoe; 


Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  faariwn 

what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  yon  when  yon 

think  I  'm  far  away.  4» 


Good-night,  good-night,  when  I  have 

good-night  for  evermore. 
And  yon  see  me  carried    out  from  the 

threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  EfBe  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave 

be  growing  green. 
She  11  be  a  better  ehild  to  yon  than  erer  I 

have  been. 

She  11  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  gran- 
ary floor. 

Let  her  take  'em,  they  are  hers;  I  shall 
never  garden  more; 

But  tell  her,  when  I  'm  gone,  to  train  the 
rosebush  that  I  set 

About  the  parlor>window  and  the  box  of 
mignonette. 

Good-night,  sweet  mother;  call  me  before 

the  dav  is  bom. 
All  night  I  ue  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at 

mom;  5* 

But  I  would  see  the  snn  rise  upon  the  glad 

New-year, 
So,  if  yoa  ^n  vraking,  call  me,  call  me 

early,  mother  &ar. 


CONCLUSION 

I  TBOUOBT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet 
alive  I  am; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning 
of  the  year  I 

To  die  before  the  snowdrop  eame,  and  now 
the  violet 's  here. 

O,  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  oomes  be- 
neath the  skies. 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to 
me  that  cannot  rise. 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the 
flowers  that  blow. 

And  sweeter  far  is  deaUi  than  life  to  me 
that  long  to  go. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave 
the  blessed  sua, 
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And  now  it  seems  as  Iwrd  lo  staj,  and  yet 
His  will  be  done  I  lo 

But  akin  I  ihink  it  ean't  be  long  befora  I 
find  release; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has 
told  me  words  of  peaee. 


Oy  blessings  on  his  kindly  Toioe  and  on 

silTer  hair  I 
And  Ueasings  on  his  whole  life  long,  ontil 

he  meet  me  there  I 
Of  blasaingB  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his 

silver  head ! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt 

bmidift  my  bed* 

He  tanght  me  all  the  meiey,  for  he  show'd 

me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there 's 

One  wiU  let  me  in; 
Nor  woold  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if 

that  oonld  be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that 

died  for  me.  ao 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 

death-watch  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night 

and  morning  meet; 
Bat  sit  beside  mj  bed,  mother,  and  pnt 

your  hand  m  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell 

the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the 

angels  oaU; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the 

dark  was  over  all; 
Hie  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind 

beean  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard 

them  call  my  souL 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thonght  of  yon 

aira  Effie  dear; 
I  saw  yon  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no 

longer  here;  30 

With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both, 

and  so  I  felt  resigned, 
And  np  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music 

on  the  wind. 

I  thonght  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listen'd 
in  my  bed. 


And  then  did  something  speak  to  me  —  I 

know  not  what  was  said; 
For  great  delight  and  shnddering  took  hold 

of  ail  my  mind. 
And  np  the  vaUeyoame  again  the  mnaie  on 

the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said, '  It 's 

not  for  them,  it  s  mine.' 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  though  I 

take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  a^ain  it  came,  and  eloae  beside 

the  wmdow-bars, 
Then  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and 

die  among  the  stars.  «» 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.    I  trust  it 

is.    I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  thai  way  my  soul 

will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go 

to-dny; 
But,  Effie,  you  must  comfort  ker  when  I 

am  past  away. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him 

not  to  fret; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would 

make  him  happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived  —  I  cannot  tell — I  might 

have  been  his  wife; 
But  all  these  things  have  oeaaedto  be,  with 

my  desire  of  life. 

O,  look  !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens 

are  in  a  glow; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of 

them  I  know.  $» 

And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  tiiere 

his  light  may  shine  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands 

than  mine. 

O,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that 

ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be 

beyond  the  sun  — 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls 

and  true  — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan? 

why  make  we  such  ado  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed 
home  — 
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S» 


Aad  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  jon 

and  £iBe  oome — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  €rod,  ae  I  lie  upon 

jonr  bveest — 
Aid  tlw  wieked  oeaee  from  tronbling,  and 

the  weaiy  are  at  rest  60 


THE   LOTOS-EATERS 

nat  printed  hi  1883,  bat  eonndeiably  al- 
India  1842. 

*Coinuos  I'  he  eaid,  and  pointed  toward 

the  land, 
*Thk  moonting  ware  will  roll  us  ahore- 


Ib  the  afternoon  they  came  nnto  a  land 

li  whieh  it  seemed  idwajs  afternoon. 

AH  ronnd  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 

swoon, 
Bnsthiag  like  one    that    hath   a  weary 

dream. 
FsU-faced    abore    the  Talley  stood    the 


Aad,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 

stream 
Alflog  tbo  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 


A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward 

smoke. 
Slow-dropping  Toils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 

Asd  some    thro*    waTcring    lights    and 

shadows  broke, 
KoQiag  a  shunbtous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
IWy  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land;  far  off,  three  moun- 


Tbee  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
Stood   snnset-flosh'd;   and,    dew'd    with 

showery  drops, 
Cp-dflmb  the   shadowy  pine   aboTe   the 

woren  oopee. 

The  diamed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 
Is  the  red  West;  thro*  mountain  clefts  the 

dale 
Wit  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 

vale 
Asd  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 
A  lead  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the 
I 


And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild -eyed  melancholy  Lotos -eaters 
came. 

Branches  ther  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem. 
Laden  with  nower  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  hrnurt  did 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  noon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  ever- 
more 
Most  weary  seem*d  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
Weary  the   wandering   fields   of   barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *We  will  return  no 

more;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  'Onr  island 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 
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Trsbb  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night^ews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Thau  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  ereep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers 

weep,  10 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 


Why  axe  we  weigh'd  vpc« 

And  utterly  eonsomed  with  tbarv  distress. 
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While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weari^ 

ness? 
All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we  toil 

alone, 
We  onl  J  toil,  who  aze  the  first  of  things. 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 
8tiU  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 
And  eease  from  wanderings,  ao 

Nor  steep  onr  brows  in   slnmber's  holy 

balm; 
Nor  barken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
'There  is  no  joj  bnt  calm ! '  — 
Whj  shoald  we  onlj  toil,  the  roof  and 

erown  of  things  ? 

ni 

Lo  I  in  the  nuddle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bod 

With  winds  npon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightlj  dew-fed;  and  tamin|^  jellow        30 

Fuls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo !  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light. 

The  full-juioed  apple,  waxing  oTer>mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  ni^t. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Bipens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 

toil. 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful 


IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  40 

Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driyeth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  onr  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  wiU  last  ? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  eril  ?    Is  there  any  peace 
Li  OTcr  climbing  up  the  cUmbing  wave  ?  50 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the 

graye 
In  silence  —  ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 
GiTe  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or 

dreamful  ease. 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downwaid 
stream, 


With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  I 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber 

light, 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myTrii4NiBh  on 

the  height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  bjr  day,  te 

To  watch  the  crispine  npples  on  the  beach. 
And  tender  curving  Unes  of  creamy  ^ray; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  meUuH 

choly; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  mem- 

oiy. 
With  those  old  faces  of  onr  infancy 
Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  handfols  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  nzn 

of  brassi 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
And  their  warm  tears;  but  all  hathsnffer'd 

change;  71 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are 

cold. 
Our  sons  inherit  us,  onr  looks  are  strange, 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble 

joy. 
Or  else  the  ishmd  prineee  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstref 

sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  onr  great  deeds,  as  half  -  f  oigottei 

things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain.  80 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile; 
'T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  garing  on  the 

pilot-stars. 

vn 

But,  pxopt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly. 
How  sweet  —  while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blow- 
ing lowly— 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still,  9» 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing 
slowly 
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Hii  waften  irom  the  pnrple  hill  — 

To  hMT  the  dewj  eoboes  calling 

From  eave  to  cave  thro'  the  uiok-twined 


To  wateh  the  emerald-eolor'd  water  falling 

Thro'  many  a  woven  acanthnA-wreath  di- 
vine 1 

Oaly  to  bear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling 
brine, 

Onlj  to  hear  were  iweet,  stretch'd  oat  be- 
neath the  pine.  99 

VIII 

Tho  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak. 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone; 

Hffo'  evenf  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Boond  and  roond  the  spicT  downs  the  yel- 
low Lotos  dnst  is  blown. 

Te  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of 
motion  we, 

BoQ'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when 
the  surge  was  seething  free, 

Wbere  the  wiulowing  monster  spoated  his 
foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 

let  OS  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an 
equal  mind. 

Is  the  hoQow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  re- 
clined 

Os  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of 
mankind*  no 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 
bolts  are  harl'd 

Fsr  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
clouds  are  lightly  corl'd 

Beand  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with 
the  gleaming  world; 

Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over 
warted  lands, 

and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 
roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 

C^**ging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 
sinking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 

Bet  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred 
in  a  doleful  song 

Steuaing  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 
tide  of  wrong, 

like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the 
words  are  strong; 

Chsated  from  an  ill-uMd  race  of  men  that 
cleave  the  soil,  iw 

60V  the  seed,  and  imp  the  harvest  with 

toil, 


Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and 

wme  and  oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  't  is 

whisper'd  —  down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian 

valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 

asphodcL 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than 

toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ooean,  wind  and 

wave  and  ear; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not 

wander  more. 


A  DREAM   OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

First  printed  in  18S3,  oonsideraUy  altered  hi 
1842,  and  again  retonohed  m  1846,  1853,  and 
(in  one  passage)  hi  1884.    See  Notes. 

I  RKAP,  before  my  eyelids  dropt   their 
shade, 
<  7^  Legend  of  Good  WomoiJ  loug  ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  inio 
made 
His  music  heard  below; 

Dan   Chaucer,   the   first   warbler,  whose 
sweet  breath 
Prelnded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  snacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Held  me  above  the  snbje^  as  strong 
gales  M 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my 
heart. 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales, 


Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.    la 
every  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth. 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  band  in  hand 
llie  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning 
stars. 
And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  sad 
wrong, 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars;  « 
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And  dattering  flmts  batter'd  with 
hoofs; 

And  I  saw  oiowdB  in  eolamn'd  sanota- 
aries, 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 
roofs 
Of  niarhle  palaces; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold,  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall. 
Lances  in  amhnsh  set; 

And  high  shrine- doors  hnrst  thro*  with 

heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  flottering  tongues  of 

fire;  30 

White  suif  wind-soatter'd  oyer  sails  and 

And  ever  climbing  higher; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen 
pUtes, 
Scaiioldsy  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 


Ranges  of  glinmienng  ranlts  with   iron 
grates, 
And  hush'd  seraglios. 

80  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to 

Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  sel&ame 
way. 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spraj.  40 

I  started  once,  or  seem'd  to  start  in  pain. 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to 
speak, 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 

A  eavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow. 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leagner'd  town; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how, 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing 
thought 
Streamed  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep  so 

RoQ'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smooth'd, 
and  brought 
Lito  the  giuf  s  of  sleep. 


At  last  methought  that  I  had  wander'd  fsr 
Li  an  old  wood;  fresh- wash'd  in  coolest 
dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elnntree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath.  60 

The  dim  red  Mom  had  died,  her  journey 
done, 
And  with  <le«l  Upssmilad  .tthe  twUigU 
plain, 
Half-fidlen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air, 

Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill; 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.    Growths  of  jm"^"* 
tnm'd 
Their   humid  arms  festooning  tree  to 
vree,  7^ 

And  at  the  root  thro'  lash  green  grasses 
bum'd 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I 
knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid  dawn 
On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood -walks 
drench'd  in  dew. 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.  80 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thriird  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unUias- 
f  ul  clime, 
'Pass  freely  tlm>';  the  wood  is  all  thine 
own 
Until  the  end  of  time.* 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call. 
Stiller  than  chisell'd  marUe,  standing 
there; 
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A  daogliler  of  the  gods,  divinely  tally 
Aad  most  diyinelj  fair. 

Her  loToUness  with  shame  and  with  sux^ 
prise 
Froie  mT  swift  speech;  she  taming  on 
my  laee  90 

The  ttar>like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place: 

*I  bad  great  heaaty;  ask  tbon  not  my 


No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 
Miay  drew  swords  and  died.    Where'er 
I  came 
I  broaght  calamity.' 

'  Ko  marrel,  sovereign  lady:  in  fair  field 

MjTself  for  such  a  face  lud  boldly  died,' 
I  taiwer'd  free;  and  taming  I  appeal'd 
To  one  that  stood  beside.  100 

Bit  ibe,  with  sick  and  scomf  al  looks  averse, 
To  her  fall  height  her  stately  stature 

draws; 
Mj  yoath/  she  said,  <  was  blasted  with 


This  woman  was  the  cause. 

*I  VIS  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place 
Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  those  iron 
Tears: 
Uj  fither  held  his  hand  upon  his  fttee; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

*St01  ftrore  to  speak:  my  voice  was  thick 
with  sighs  109 

As  in  a  dream.    Dimly  I  could  descry 
Ths  Mem  hlaek-bearded  kings  with  wolf- 
ish eyes. 
Watting  to  see  me  die. 


'The  high  masU  flicker'd  as  they  Uy  afloat; 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  warerd,  and 
the  shore; 
The  bricht  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's 
throat  — 
Tooeh'd  —  and  I  knew  no  more.' 

Whertto  the  other  with  a  downward  brow: 

'I  woold  the  white  cold  heavy oplnnging 

foam« 

Whirl'd  by  the  wind«  had  roll'd  me  deep 

below. 

Then  wlmi  I  left  my  home.'  im 


Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence 
drear. 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea: 
Sadden  I  heard  a  voice  that  oried,  *  Come 
here. 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.' 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  nnroll'd; 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smQe,  began: 

'I  govern 'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I 

sway'd  130 

All  moods.    Tis  long  since  I  have  seen 

Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

The  everndiif ting  currents  of  the  blood 

According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 
I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

'  Kay  —  yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not 
bend 
One  will;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine 
eye 
That  dull  oold-blooded  Cmar.    Prythee, 
friend, 
Where  is  Mark  Antony  ?  t^o 

*  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  suh- 

lime 
On  Fortune's  neek;  we  sat  as  God  by 
God: 
The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

*  We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and 

lit 
Lamps  which  ont-bum'd  Canopns.    O, 
my  life 
In  Egypt  I  O,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

*  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war*s 

alarms. 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony,       iso 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 
Contented  there  to  die  I 

*  And  there  he  died:  and  when  I  heard  my 

name 
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Sigh'd  forth  with  life  I  would  not  bnx>k 
my  fear 
Of  the  other;  with  a  worm  I  balk'd  hia 
fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here  I'  — 

With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and 

half 

The  polished  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

Laid  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a 

laagfa. 

Showing  the  aspick's  bite.  —  1 60 

'I  died  a   Queen.    The  Roman    soldier 
found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown    about  my 
brows, 
A   name    for   ever  I  —  lying   robed   and 
crown'd. 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.' 

Her  warbling  yoioe,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 
Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and 

glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all 

chan; 


lange 
iveue 


Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  de- 
light; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground  170 

She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  fill'd  with 
light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest 
darts; 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty 
hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.    Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the 
lawn. 
And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird 
That  daps  his  wings  at  dawn:  180 

*  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 
From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and 
soon, 
Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro'  the 
dell. 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 


'  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods    all  the  deep-blue    gloom  with 
beams  divine; 
AU  night  the  splinter'd  crags  thai  wall 
the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine.' 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  snnshiiie 
laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  the 
door  190 

Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm'd  and 
tied 
To  where  he  stands,  —  so  stood  ly  idieo 
that  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

A  maiden  pure;  as  when  she  went  along 

From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  vrith  welcome 

light. 

With  timbrel  and  with  song. 


My  words  leapt  forth:  <  Heaven  heads  the 
count  of  crimes 
With    that  wild  oath.'     She    render'd 
answer  high: 

*  Not  so,  nor  once  alone;  a  thousand  times 

I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

'Single  I  g^w,  like  some  green  plant, 
whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  be- 
neath, 
Feeding  the  flower;  but  ere  my  flower  to 
fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

'  My  God,  my  land,  my  father  —  these  did 
move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life  that  Nature 

five,  >io 

softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Dovm  to  a  silent  g^ve. 

•  And  I  went  mourning,  «  No  fair  Hebrew 

boy 
Shall    smile    away  my    maiden    blame 
among 
The  Hebrew  mothers  " — emptied  of  all  joy. 
Leaving  the  danoe  and  song, 
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'LeftTiiig  the  olive-gardeiiB  far  below, 

Leariog  Uie  promise  of  my  bridal  bower, 

Tbe  TalleyB  of  grape -loaded  Tines  that 

glow 

Beneath  the  battled  tower. 


tJO 


'The   light  white  eloud    ewam  over  ns. 
Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by 
onOy 
Or,  fEtun  the  darkened  glen, 

'Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  flying 
flame. 
And  thunder  on  tbe  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  fur  He  spake,  and  grief  be- 


A  solemn  seom  of  ills. 

'When  the  next  moon  was  roll'd  into  the 

■ky» 
Steensth  eame  to  me  that  equall'd  my 

Asire.  3SO 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 

For  God  and  for  my  sire  1 

'It  eomfotts  me  in  this  one  thought  to 
dwell. 
Thai  1  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will; 
Bwaose  the  kiss  he  ^ve  me,  ere  I  fell. 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

'Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hew*d  Ammon,    hip  and    thigh,  from 
Aroer 
Ob  Anon  unto  Minneth.'    Here  her  face 
Glow'd,  as  I  look*d  at  her.  m4» 

Shs  loek'd  her  lips;  she  left  me  where  I 
stood: 
'Glory  to  God,'  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
IWiddiag  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood. 
Toward  the  moming4tar. 

Losiag  her  enrol  I  stood  pensively, 
As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his 

^bsB  midnight  bells  oease  ringing  sud- 
denly. 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

*A)ss )  alas  I '  a  low  voice,  full  of  oare, 
Maramr'd  beside  me:  'Turn  and  look 


I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  call  fair, 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 

'  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse 
and  poor  I 
O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light  I 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anrer'd  Eleanor 
Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night.' 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and 
trust; 
To  whom  the  Egyptian:  'O,  you  tamely 
died  I 
You  should  have  clung  to  Fnlvia's  waist, 
and  thrust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side.' 


With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's 
creeping  beams. 
Stolen  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mys- 
tery 
Of  folded  sleep.    The  captain  of  my  dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Mom  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark 
Ere  I  saw  her  who  olasp'd  in  her  last 
trance 
Her  mnrder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of 
Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish 
Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her 
king,  t7o 

Drew  forth  the   poison  with  her  balmy 
breath. 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

Ko  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 
Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidaan 
ore 
That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from 
sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight    With  what 

dull  pain 

Compass'd,  how   eagerly  I   sought  to 

strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again  I 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  aSo 


As  when  a  sool  laments,  which  hath 
blest, 
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Desuini^   wbai   b   mingled    with   past 
yeaw, 
In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  ezprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears; 

Because  all  words,  tho*  enll'd  with  choioest 
art, 
Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet. 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 


THE  BLACKBIRD 
Fizit  pnblidied  in  1842,  but  written  in  1833. 

O  BLACKBIRD !  sing  me  something  well: 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  p&ts  of  fruitful  ground, 

Where  thou  mayst  warUe,  eat,  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park; 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark. 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wtJL 

Yet,  tho'  I  niared  thee  all  the  spring, 
Tliy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still. 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  Inll 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  sQrer  tongue, 

Cold  February  loTcd,  is  dry; 

Plenty  oorrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once  when  young; 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares. 

Now  thy  flute -notes  are    changed  to 

coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 

Take  warning !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue. 
Shall  sinf  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  uie  froien  palms  of  Spring. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD 
YEAR 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  rolmne  of  1833. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  printer  snow, 

are  wearily  sighing; 


Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slowt 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still,  he  doth  not  moTc; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  aboYc. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  tme  tmeJora^ 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  haye  been  with  ns, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  yon  shall  not  die; 

We  did  ft>  langh  and  cry  with  yoo, 

I  'tc  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  yon  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he  11  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The   night   is    starry  and    oold,  my 
friend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold, 
my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  I  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowin?  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  ho; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  bums  low; 
'T  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we  11  dearly  me  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  f 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
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And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 


And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  faoe  at  the  door. 


TO  J.  S. 

Rut  prinitd  m  1838,  and  slightly  altered  in 

IMS. 

Tb  wumI  that  beats  the  mountain  blows 
More  softly  roond  the  open  wold, 

Aad  sently  oomes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made, 
Or  else  I  had  not  dared  to  flow 

Is  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade 
Even  with  a  Terse  your  holy  woe. 

Til  itrange  that  those  we  lean  on  most. 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are 
nursed. 

Fill  nto  shadow,  soonest  lost; 

Those  we  lore  first  are  taken  first 

(i«d  ffiTes  ns  Ioto.    Something  to  lore 
He  lends  us;  but,  when  lore  b  grown 

To  meness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

nb  is  the  curse  of  time.    Alas ! 

la  grief  I  am  not  all  unleam'd; 
Osee  thro' mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass; 

One  went  who  never  hath  retum'd. 

Hs  win  not  smile  — not  speak  to  me 

Once  more.    Two  years  his  chair  is 


Imf^  before  us.    That  was  he 

Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

T«r  loss  is  rarer;  for  this  star 
Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  are 

Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 
Shot  oo  the  sudden  into  dark. 


1 


I 


your  brother;  his  mute  dust 
lonor  and  his  living  worth; 
more  pu^e  and  bold  and  just 
Was  never  bom  into  the  earth. 


I  havs  not  lodk'd  upon  von  nigh 

fliMe  that  dear  soul  hathlallen  asleep. 


Great  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I; 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 


And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro*  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

'Weep,    weeping   duUs    the    inward 
pain.' 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  stilL 
She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 

More  than  much  pleasure.    Let  her  will 
Be  done  —  to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  'God's  ordinance 

Of  deatn  is  blown  in  eveiy  wind;* 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Vain  solace !    Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her  throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what    In  truth. 
How  should  I  soothe  you  any  way. 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  7 
Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say; 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true 
breast 
fileedeth  for  both;  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suitetb  best 

Words  weaker  thanyour  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.    'T  were  better  I  should 


Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peaoe. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  inereaae. 

And  the  great  ages  onward  rolL 

Sleep  till  the  end,  trae  soul  and  sweet 
X^othing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange* 

Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  seeure  of  change. 
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ON  A  MOURNER 
Pint  pcintad  in  the 'SeleetioDS '  of  1866w 


Natuus,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
Imitates  God,  and  turns  her  face 

To  every  Uind  beneath  the  skies, 
Coonts  nothing  that  she  meets  with  btse. 
But  lives  and  loves  in  every  place; 

n 

Fills  out  the  homely  qnickset-sereens. 
And  makes  the  parple  lilac  ripe, 

Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  where  humm'd  the  drop- 
ping snipe. 
With  moss  and  braided  marish-pipe; 

in 

And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays. 
Saying,  <  Beat  aaicker,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woods  and  ways 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  beech  and  lime 
Pot  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  dime.' 

IV 

And  mnrmurs  of  a  deeper  voice, 
Going  before  to  some  far  shrine. 

Teach  Siat  sick  heart  the  stronger  choice, 
Till  all  thy  life  one  way  incline 
With  one  wide  Will  tluit  doses  thine. 


And  when  the  zoning  eve  has  died 
Where  yon  dark  valleys  wind  forlorn. 

Come  Hope  and  Memory,  spouse  and  bride, 
From  out  the  borders  of  the  mom. 
With  that  fair  child  betwixt  them  bom. 

VI 

And  when  no  mortal  motion  jars 

The  blackness  round  the  tombing  sod, 

Thro'  silence  and  the  trembling  stars 
Comes  Faith  from  tracts  no  feet  have 

trod, 
And  Virtue,  like  a  household  god 

VII 

Promising  empire;  such  as  those 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  night  to  greet 

Troy's  wandering  prince,  so  that  he  rose 
With  sacrifice,  while  all  the  fleet 
Had  rest  by  stony  lulls  of  Crete. 


This  and  the  two  following  poems, 
in  1833,  were  first  printed  in  1842,  and  have 
been  altered  but  sti^^tly.    See  Notes. 

Yon  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  eaae^ 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  i^irits  falter  in  the  misty 

And  languish  for  the  purple 


It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 
Hie  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent; 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 
But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thouelit 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  dvil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

Tho'  power  should  make    from  land  to 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand  -» 

Tet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth. 
Wild  wind  !     I  seek  a  warmer  sky. 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights. 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet; 

Above  her  shook  the  stany  lights; 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-gathei^d  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fn^^ents  of  her  miehty  vdce 
Came  rolling  on  the  wmd. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro*  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race. 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 
The  f nllnflis  of  her  face  — 
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GnT»  mother  of  majeBtto  works, 
From  ber  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Wbo,  Godlike,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
And,  king-like,  wears  the  crown. 

Her  open  ejes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
If  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

Hilt  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our 
dreams, 

TbniDff  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  ulsehood  of  extremes! 


Lovi  tboQ  tbjr  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 

T^*  future  tune  by  power  of  thought; 

Trafi  lore  tom'd  round  on  fixed  poles. 
Lore,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

Tkj  brotl^rs  and  iuunortal  souls. 

Bat  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
Xor  feed  with  crude  imagininn  lo 

The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

Thst  ereiy  sophister  can  lime. 

IkHfn  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
FiOB  those,  not   blind,   who  wait   for 

IW*  attiiig  girt  with  doubtful  light 


Make  knowledge  circle  with  the 
Bet  let  her  herald,  Keverenoe,  fly 
Before  her  to  whateTcr  slnr 

Bcv  teed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds,    ao 

^ttch  what  main-currents  draw  the  years; 

Cttt  Pkvjndice  against  the  grain. 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain; 
Begird  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

Kor  ioO  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise^ 
It  ROWS  to  guerdon  after-days. 

Xor  deal  in  wi^eh- words  overmuch; 

5«t  dinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Hoi  aniter'd  by  some  modem  term,     lo 


Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm; 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law, 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life  that,  working  strongly,  binds  -~ 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

To  close  the  interests  of  alL 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm, 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long. 
Thro'  many  ajpents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form.  40 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  iu  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  souL 


So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies. 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying  hard  to  shape  in  act; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals  1 

A  bridal  dawn  of  tbundei^peals. 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Even  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  -~ 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Teaming  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States  —  i 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vague  in  vapor,  bard  to  mark; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  eradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-flres. 
And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head;        : 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

O,  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 
Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youtli. 
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To  follow  flying  steiM  of  Tniih 
Aoro68  the  bruen  briage  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  diaastroas  fend, 
Mnat  OTor  shocky  like  armed  foes, 
And  this  be  tme,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood;  to 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  Ids  hope  thro'  shame  and  goilt. 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Wonld  pace  the  troabled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 

Would  senre  his  kind  in  deed  and  word. 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword. 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away  — 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  yeu  bis  eyes;  90 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke. 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day. 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Baw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN 

1782 

Fixst  published  in  the  1874  edition  of  the 
'Poems.^    See  Notes. 

O  THOU  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea. 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  mt>ud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

Who  wrench'd  their  rights  from  thee  I 

WhBi  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 
Betaught  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught, 
And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought  — 
Who  sprang  from  English  blood  I 

But  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy. 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face. 
And  shatter,  when  the  storms  are  black, 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base  I 

Whatever  harmonies  of  law 
The  growing  world  aasnmey 


Thy  work  is  thine — the  sin^e  note 
From  that  deep  chord  which   Hampdes 
smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 


THE  GOOSE 
Fint  printed  in  1842,  and  nndumged. 

I  KNEW  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor. 
Her  rags  scarce  held  together; 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  dooi^ 
And  it  was  windy  weather. 


He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm. 
He  utter d  rhyme  and  reason: 

*  Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  yon 
It  is  a  stormy  season.' 


She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg, 
A  goose  —  't  was  no  great  matter. 

The  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 

She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pel^ 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors, 

And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  herself 
And  rested  from  her  labors; 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 
Grew  plump  and  able-bodied, 

UntQ  the  gn.re  churchwarden  doflPd, 
The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid. 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder; 

But  ah  !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  clack'd  and  cackled  louder. 

It  clutter'd  here,  it  chuckled  there, 
It  stirr'd  the  old  wife's  mettle; 

She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair. 
And  hurl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

*  Aquinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note  ! ' 
Then  waz'd  her  anger  stronger. 

'  Gro^  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  throati 
I  will  not  bear  it  longer.' 

Then  yelp'd  the  our,  and  yawl'd  the  eal^ 
Ran  Gaffer,  stumbled  Gammer. 

The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that* 
Ani  fill'd  the  house  with  elamor. 
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As  faead  and  beeU  upon  the  floor 
Tbe J  flooiider'd  aU  together, 

There  ttrodo  a  atraoger  to  the  door. 
And  it  waa  windT  weather. 


He  took  the  gooae  npon  hia  anD, 
He  ottered  words  of  sooming: 

*  So  keep  joa  eold,  or  keep  you  warm, 
k  is  a  atociD  J  morning. 

IW  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plain, 
Aad  roond  the  attioa  rambled^ 


Till  aU  the  tables  danced  again. 
And  half  the  ehimneTS  tumbled. 

Hie  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out, 
The  blast  was  hard  and  harder. 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  op, 
And  a  whirlwind  clMr'd  the  larder; 


And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  fled  the  danger, 

Quoth  she,  *  The  devil  take  the  goose. 
And  God  forget  the  stranger  T* 


ENGLISH   IDYLS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS 
A  hesding  adopted  in  the  1884  and  snbeeq[neBt  editions. 


THE  EPIC 

Rut  pnbliihad  in  1842,  but  written  as  early 
mlta^    See  Notes. 


At  Franeb  Allen's    on   the 
ere, — 

TW  game  of  forfeits  done  —  the  girls  all 
kiss'd 

Beteath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  awaj  — 

TW  pavKW  Holmes,  the   poet   Everard 
Hall, 

TW  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 
bowl, 

TWa  half-way  ebb*d;  and  there  we  held 
atalk, 

Hov  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas 


Or  foae  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd 


U  wme  odd  nooks  like  this;  till  I,  tixed 

out 
Kith  entting  eights  that  daj  npon  the 

^mn^  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer 

1  Wmp*d  the  ice  into  three  sereial  stars, 
rVU  ia  a  dose;  and  half-awake  I  heard 
^  parson  taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps, 
Xow  hatpiag  on  the  ehureh-eommissioners, 
Nov  hawking  at  geologT  and  schism ; 
},>^  I  woke,  and  f  ooiSf  him  settled  down 
^poB  the  general  decay  of  faith 


Right  thro'  the  world:  'at  home  was  little 

left. 
And  none  abroad;  there  was  no  anchor, 

none,  ao 

To  hold  by.'    Francis,  laughing,  elapt  his 

On  Everaid's  shoulder,  with  'I  hold  by 
him.' 

*  And  I,'  quoth  Everard,  *  by  the  wassail- 

boA' 

*  Why  yes,'  I  said,  *  we  knew  your  gift  that 

way 
At  college;  but  another  which  you  had  — 
I  mean  of  Terse  (for  so  we  held  it  then). 
What  came  of  that?'     <You  know,'  said 

Frank,  *  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelre 

books'  — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why:  *  O,  sir, 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or 

elM  10 

Something  so  said  'twas  nothing — that 

a  truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day; 
God  knows;  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons;  ask. 
It  pleased  me  well  enough.'     *Nay,  nay,' 

said  Hall, 
<  Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroie  times  ? 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon. 
Nor  we  thoee  times;  and  why  should  any 


Remodel  models?  these  twelTe  books  of 
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Were  faint  Homerio  echoes,  nothingt-worth. 
Mere  chaff  and  drail^  much  better  burnt.' 

'  But  V  ¥> 

Said  Francis,  'pick'd  the  eleyenth  from 

this  hearth, 
And  have  it;  keep  a  thing,  its  ose  will 

eome« 
I  hoard  it  as  a  snear-plum  for  Holmes.' 
He  langh'd,  and  I,  tho'  sleepy,  like  a  horse 
That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  prick'd  mj 


For  I  remember'd  ETcraid's  college  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen.     Then  at  mj 

request 
He  brought  it;  and  the  poet,  little  urged. 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement. 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  resulti     51 
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80  all  day  long  the  n<nse  of  battle  roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea. 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  lord, 
King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound  was 

deep. 
Hie  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross,      60 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a 

sleep 
They  sleep  -^  the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Ddight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds,  70 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I    should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeplv  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  IsLt  till  morn. 


Thou  therof  ore  take  my  brand  Ezoalibor, 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember- 

est  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  snnuner  noon,  aa 

arm  8» 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holdii^   the   sword — and  how  I  xow'd 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known. 
But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mero; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring 

me  word.' 
To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  go 
<It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  faring  thee 

word.* 
So  saying,   from  the  min'd  shrine  he 

stent 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

*    tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

men, 
Old  knighto,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sane 
Shrill,  chiu,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  step- 
ping down  100 
By  zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  fock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
Thero  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excali- 
bur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hilt; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he 

stood,  I  to 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conoeal'd 
Thero  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags. 
That  whistled  stiff   and  dry  aboat   the 

marge* 
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8»  sivode  lie  l»ek  slow  to  Uw  wounded 
king. 
Then  epeke  King  ArUmr  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
'Heet  thon  perfonn'd  my  miaeion  which  I 

pre? 
Whet  IS  it  thoQ  hast  seen,  or  what  hast 
heaid?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  1^  Bedi- 


lao 


'I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
Aad  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 
To  whom  replied  Kmg  Arthur,  Uant  and 
pale: 
*Ihoa  hast  betraj'd  thy  nature  and  thy 


Not  rtadering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Tlij  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  kni^t; 
F«r  nrer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  foiee,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
IVs  ii  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie.  1*9 
T«t  DOW,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  &  the  thing 
I  hads  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 


Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
icms  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 


Canting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flic'd  in  thought ; 
Bst  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
Hov  curioasly  and  strangely  ehased,  he 


Bh  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 
'And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Siitly  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note,  140 
Shndd  thus  be  lost  forcTcr  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 
Whit  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 

done? 
Wkt  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  dis- 

Bteiag  ohedienee  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Wen  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  long  de- 


Aa  set  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 

The  long  b  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 


What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
^0ald  he  to  af  terdme,  but  empty  breath  iso 
Aad  rumors  of  a  donbt?    but  were  this 

kept, 
^^«*cd  ia  some  tressure*house  of  mighty 

kings, 
1^  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
^Tia^  "  Kii^  Arthur's  swoi^  Eioalibur, 


Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  lake; 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 
deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  oU  inu  .peak  in  th.  after- 
time 

To  all  the  people,  winning  rererence; 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 
lost'  160 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  con- 
ceit. 

And  hid  Ezcalibur  the  second  time, 

And  so  strode  hack'  slow  to  the  wounded 
king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heav- 
ily: 

*  What  IS  it  thon  hast  seen,  or  what  hast 

heard?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  I  heard  the  water  lappinjg^  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.* 
To  whom  replied  King  iuihnr,  much  in 
wrath: 

*  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue,  170 
Unkni^htly,  traitorwhearted  I  Woe  is  ne  1 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 

Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  wilL    I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 
Thou  wonldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

but; 
Either  from  lust  of  sold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice,     180 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  wUl  ariec  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.* 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,    leaping   down   the    ridges   lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  dutch'd  the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it    The 

great  brand 
Hade  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd 

in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock  >9* 

By  night,  with  nmses  of  the  northeni  se^ 
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80  fluh'd  BDd  fell  the  bnuid  Ezealibnr; 
Bat  ere  he  dipt  the  surfaoe,  rose  an  arm 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caaght  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  ligfaUy  went  the  other  to  the  king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 
breath: 
'Now  see  I  bj  thine  ejes  that  this   is 
done*  aoo 

Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 
seen?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho*  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hUt. 
Thmk  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, a  10 
That  caoffht  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 


And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard: 
*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 

eone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  reoeiTO  my 

weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

rose. 
Slowly,  ¥dth  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And   looking   wistfully    with   wide    blue 

eyes  aao 

As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Bemorsef uUy  regarded  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombe. 
But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted 

haid. 


Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  011  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  siefa'd 

the  king. 
Muttering   and    murmuring   at    his 

*  Quick,  quick  I 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking^  aa  he 

walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frosen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a 

goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as 

he  based 
His   feet  on  juts  of   slippery  crag  that 

rang  x«« 

Sharp -smitten  ¥dth  the  dint    of   armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  &ey  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 


That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars,  ty» 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur, '  Place  me  in  the 

barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those 

three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the 

and  wept. 

But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed 

his  hands,  s6o 

And  call*d  him  by  his  name^  complaining 

loud, 
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had  dropping  bitter  tears  Against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face 

was  white 
Aad  eoloriesSf  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  bj  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 


Aad  all  his  greaves  and  enisses  dash'd  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  ourls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
Hi^  from  the  daia-throne  —  were  parch'd 

with  dust; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mii'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips.  371 

80  like  a  ahatter'd  column  lay  the  king; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 


From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 

Sbot  thro'  Um  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 

Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  8ir  Bedivere: 

'Ah !  my  Lora  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  7 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 
eyes? 

For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times    are 
dead,  380 

Wben  erery   morning   brought   a    noble 
enanoe* 

Asd  every  ehanee  brought   out  a  noble 
knight. 

Seek  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 
thai  led 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

B«t  BOW  the  whole  boumd  table  is  dis- 
solved 

WUch  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 

Aad  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 

Aad  tim  daya  imrken  round  me,  and  the 


Among  new    men,  strange    faces,  other 

mhids,* 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the 

hafge:  >qo 

*tWoldorderehangeth,  yielding  place  to 

new, 
Aad  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lilt  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
C«BifbK  thvself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  kave  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
^y  He  within  himself  make  pore!  but 

thou, 
u  thou  shonldst  never  see  my  face  again. 


Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrou^t 

by  prayer 
Than  tins  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night    and 

day.  300 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
Bat  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion;  310 

Where  falls  not  hail*  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orehard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of   my  grievous 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 

sail 
Moved  from    the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
RnfBes  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the 

flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedi« 

vere  jao 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look*d  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 

dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that 

long 
Had  winked  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared 

and  fell; 
At  which  the  parson,  sent  to  sleep  with 

sound. 
And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  'Good  I* 

but  we 
Sat  rapt:  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he 

read  — 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and 

there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  nothing- 
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Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prised  hia 

work; 
I  know  not;  bat  we  sitting,  as  I  said. 
The  cock  orew  loud,  as  at  that  time  of 

year 
The  lostj  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn. 
Then  Franci..  mattering,  like  a  man  Ul. 

nsed, 
'There  now — that 's  nothing ! '  drew  a  lit- 
tle back. 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  srooulder'd  log, 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue. 
And  so  to  bed,  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seem'd 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores. 
Point  after  point;  till  on  to  dawn,  when 
dreams  m 

Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day. 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  the 

crowd, 
11>eie  c»n«  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward. 

bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
*  Arthur  is  come  again:  be  cannot  die.' 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  be- 
hind 
Bepeated  —  'Come  again,  and  thrice  as 

fair;* 
And,    further    inland,    voices    echoed  — 

*  Come  350 

With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no 

more.' 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal. 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  in- 
deed 
The  dear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christ- 
mas mom. 


THE  GARDENER'S  DAUGHTER 


OR,  THE  PICTURES 

Fixst  printed  in  1842. 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day, 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  daughter;  I  and  he. 
Brothers  in  Art;  a  friendship  so  complete 
Fortion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that  we 

grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 
My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Her- 
cules; 
So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast.  \ 


He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  and 

draws 
The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired     m 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Snmm'dup  and  closed  in  litUe; — Juliet, 

she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit  —  O,  she 
To  me  myself,  for  some   three  careless 

moons, 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing!    Know  yon 

not 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  Love, 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 
Empire  for  life  ?  but  Eustace  painted  hei^ 
And  said  to  me,  she  sitting  with  us  then,  at 
'  When  will  you  paint  like  this  ? '  and  I 

replied  — 
My  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest; 
''TIS  not  your  work,  but  Love's.    Love, 

nnperceived, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all. 
Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  yon,  made 

those  eves 
Darker  than  aarkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of 

March.' 
And  Juliet  answer'd  laughing,  *  60  and  see 
The  Gardener's  daughter;  trust  me,  after 

that,  30 

Ton  scarce  can  &il  to  match  his  master- 
piece.' 
And  np  we  rose,  and  on  the  spnr  we  went 
Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells; 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  yon 

hear 
The  vdndy  clan^g  of  the  minster  doek; 
Altho'  between  it  and  the  carden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad 

stream,  40 

That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  libes,  and  creeps  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd 

kine, 
And   all   about   the   large   lime   feathers 

low — 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurtos 

wings. 
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Ib  that  still  place  the,  hoerded  in  henelf. 
Grow,  eeldom  seen;  not  leM  among  us  lived 
Her  fiune  from  Up  to  lip.    Who  had  not 

beard  s^ 

Of  Rose,  the  Gardener's  danghter  ?  Where 

was  he, 
So  Uani  in  memorj,  so  old  at  heart. 
At  sneh  a  distsnge  from  his  joath  in  grief, 
Tbst,  haTing  seen,  forgot  ?    The  oommon 

moath, 
80  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise  of  her 
Gnwotalory.    Snchalord  isXore, 
And  Beauty  soch  a  mistress  of  the  world. 
And  if  1  said  that  Fanej,  led  by  Loto, 
Would  play  with  flyinff  forms  and  images, 
Tct  this  is  also  true,  that,  long  before      60 
I  look'd  npon  her,  when  I  heud  her  name 
M 7  heart  was  like  a  proohet  to  my  heart, 
Asd  told  me  I  should  lore.    A  erowd  of 


Tkat  soQghl  to  sow  themselves  like  winged 


Beta  eat  of  aterything  I  heard  and  saw, 
Fhtter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul; 
Asd  Tague  desires,  like  fitful  blasts  of 

halm 
To  eas  that  traTsls  anickly,  made  the  air 
Of  life  delicioas,  ana  all  lands  of  thought, 
Hist  verged  npon  them,  sweeter  than  the 


Drasm'd  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark 


Usisen,  is  bri^tening  to  his  bridal  mom. 
And  sure  this  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
Far  ever  in  ttaelf  the  day  we  went 
To  see   her.     All   the   land  in  flowery 


Bmssth  a  broad  and  eqnal-blowing  wind, 
SsMlt  of  the  ooming  sonuner,  as  one  large 

elood 
Blew  downward;  but  all  else  of  heaven  was 


rp  Is  the  son,  and  May  from  verge  to 


Aad  lli^  with  me  from  head  to  heeL  And 
now,  to 

Ai  the'  1  were  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
Ihs  hoar  jost  flown,  that  mom  with  all  its 


For  those  old  Mays  had  thrioe  the  life  of 

these-- 
Kisgs  ia  mtna  ears.    The  steer  forgot  to 

Aad»  aheiNi  the  hadga-^ow  eats  the  path- 
way»alood. 


Ids  horns  into  the  neighbor  field 
And  lowine  to   his    fellows.    From   the 

woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  oould  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left  and 

right,  o« 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bud  of 

day. 
And  Eustace  tnm'd,  and  smiling  said  to 

me: 
*  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  I  by  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts*    Think 

you  they  sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ?       99 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for 

what  they  have  ?  * 
And  I  made  answer:  *Were  there  nothing 

else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only 

love. 
That  only  love  were   eanse   anoo^  for 

praise.' 
Li^Uy  he  langh'd,  as  one  that  read  my 

thought. 
And  on  we  went;  but  era  an  hour  had 

pass'd. 
We  resch'd  a  meadow  slanting   to  the 

North, 
Down  which  a  well*wom  pathway  oourted 

us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  gnssy  wuk  no 
Thro'  crowdml  ulao-ambush  trinuy  praned; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perf umai 

blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entered  in  the  eodl. 
The  garden  stretches  southward.    In  the 

midst 
A  eedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of 

shaae. 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lighta. 
<  Eustace,'  I  said,  *this  wonder  keeps 

the  bouse.' 
He  noddeil,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried,  *  Look  I  look  I '  Before  he  oeased 

I  tnm'd,  «•• 

And,  ere  a  star  can  wiak,  beheld  her  there* 
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For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern 

roeOy 
That»  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  gale 

had  caught 
And  blown  across  the  walk.     One  arm 

aloft  — 
Gown'd  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the 

shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood, 
A  single  stream   of  all  her  soft  brown 

hair 
Ponr'd  on  one  side;  the  shadow  of  the  flow- 
ers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist  —  x  jo 
Ah,  happy  shade! — and  still  went  wavering 

down, 
Bnt»  ere  it  tonch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have 

danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt. 
And  mix'd  vdth  shadows  of  the  common 

ground* 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and 

sunn'd 
Her  violet  eves,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom. 
And  doublea  his  own  warmth  against  her 

lips. 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a 

breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half 

shade. 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man 

yoimg.  140 

So  rapt,  we  near'd  the  house;  but  she,  a 

Rose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil. 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance 

tnm'd 
Into  the  world  without;  till  close  at  hand. 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent. 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that 

air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her  : 

*  Ah,  one  rose, 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  fingers 

cuird. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on 

lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

She  look'd;  but  aU 
Suffused  with  blushes  —  neither  self-pos- 
sess d  151 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and 

that. 
Divided  in  a  graoefol  quiet — paused. 


And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and  turn- 
ing wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd  her 

lips 
For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  no  answer 

came. 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it. 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue-like. 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day. 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  linger'd  there  160 
Till  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love's  white 

star 
Beam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  cedar  in  the 

dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong 

way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  *  will  you  climb  the  top  of 

art. 
You  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet?  you,  not  you,  —  the  master. 

Love, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  alL' 
So  home  I  went,  but  could  not  sleep  for 

joy,  170 

Reading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom. 
Kissing  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glanoe 
Hiat  graced  the  giving  — such  a  noise  cf 

life 
Swarm'd  in   the  golden  present,  snch  a 

voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and 

such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  rioun'd   the 

dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchnian 

peal 
The  sliding  season;  all  that  night  I  heard 
The    heavy  clocks    knoUing    the   drowsy 

hours.  tSo 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings. 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 
I^ve  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and  heir 

to  all. 
Made  this  night  thus.  Henceforward  squall 

nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she 

dwelt 
Light   pretexts   drew   me:   nomotimfni   a 

Dutch  love 
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For  tiili|M;  then  lor  roMS,  moss  or  nmsk, 
To  gnce  my  ei^  rooms;  or  fruits  and 

orcam  190 

Serred  in  the  weeping  elm;  and  more  and 

more 
A  word  oonld  bring  the  oolor  to  my  cheek; 
A  thoaght  would  nil  mj  eyes  with  happy 

dew; 
Lots  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with  each 
lbs  year  inereased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year, 
One  after  one,  thro'    that   still   garden 

paas'd; 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
DiDCM  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade; 
Aad  each  in  passing  touch'd  with  some 

new  grace 
Or  seem*d  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by 

day,  aoo 

Like  one  that  nerer  can  be  wholly  known. 
Her  beauty  grew;  till  Autumn  brought  an 

hour 
For  Eustace,  when  I  heard  his  deep  'I 

will,' 
Breathed,  like  the  covenant  of  a  God,  to 

hold 
From  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds;  but  I 

rose  up 
FiU  of  his  bliss,  and  following  her  dark 

eyes 
Felt  earth  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reach'd 
TW  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  standing 

there. 
There   sat  we   down    upon    a   garden 

mound. 
Two  mutually  enfolded;  Love,  the  third,  am 
Between  us,  m  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Eowonad  us  both;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  gray  cathedral  towers, 
Aeross  a  aaxj  glimmer  of  the  west, 
BcTcal'd  their  shining  windows.  From  them 

dash'd 
The  bells;  we  listen'd;  with  the  time  we 

We  spoke  of   other  things;  we  coursed 

about 
The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and 


like  dorea    about   a  doTccote,  wheeling 

round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there,  aso 
Then,  in  that  time  and  place,  I  spoke  to 
her, 
Bequiring,  tbo'  I  knew  it  was  mine  own, 
Tet  for  toe  pleamre  that  I  took  to  hear, 


Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  ffift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  I  loTcd; 
And  in  that  time  and  place  she  answer'd  me, 
And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  than  CTer  came  in  one, 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice, 
Made  me  most  happy,  faltering,  *1  am 
thme.  ty> 

Shall  I  cease  here?    Is  this  enough  to 

That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 

By  its  own  energy  fulflll'd  itself, 

Merged  in  completion  ?    Would  you  learn 

at  full 
How    passion    rose   thro'   circumstantial 

grades 
Beyond  ail  grades  develop'd  ?  and  indeed 
I  had  not  staid  so  long  to  tell  you  all. 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with  sad 

eyes. 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth; 
And  while  I  mused.  Love  with  knit  brows 

went  by,  240 

And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  my  .lips. 
And  spake, '  Be  wise :  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that 

bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 
Let  in  the  day.'    Here,  then,  my  words 

have  end. 
Yet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  fare- 

wefis— - 
Of  that  which  came  between,  more  sweet 

than  each, 
In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That   tremble    round  a   nightingale  —  in 

sighs 
Which  perfect  Joy,  perplex'd  for  utter- 
ance, ajo 
Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.    Might  I  not 

tell 
Of  difference,  reconcilement,  pledges  giveOt 
And  vows,  where  there  was  never  need  of 

vows. 
And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wUd 

leap 
Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as  above 
The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeees 

pale 
Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleeting 

stars; 
Or  while  the  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit. 
Spread  the  light  base    along  the  river- 
shores. 
And  in  the  hollows;  or  as  once  we  net    •*• 
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Unlieedfiilf  tbo'  beneath  a  whispering  rain 
Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing 

windy 
•And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  babj,  Sleep  ? 
But  this  whole  hour  your  e jes  have  been 

intent 
On  that  veil'd  pietore — veil'd,  for  what  it 

holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common  day. 
This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.   Raise  thy 

soul, 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes; 

the  time 
Is  eome  to  raise  the  veiL 

Behold  her  there, 
As  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart,  270 
My  first,  last  love;  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  ! 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  mine 

age. 

DORA 

^lis  poem,  first  printed  in  1842,  and  unal- 
tered tirice,  *  was  partly  suggested,'  as  a  note 
in  the  editions  of  1842  and  1843  informs  us, 
'by  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  pastorals,*  —  the 
story  of  *  Dora  Cresswell '  in  *  Our  Vill^' 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  nieoe.     He  often  look'd  at 

them, 
And  often  thonght, '  1 11  make  them  man 

and  wife. 
Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all. 
And   yeam'd    toward  William;    but   the 

youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house. 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  caU'd  his  son,  and  said:  *  My 

son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see     10 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die; 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  npon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora;  she  is  well 
To  look  to;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  ase. 
She  is  my  brother  s  daughter;  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he 

died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  dau|^hter  Dora.     Take  her  for  your 

wife; 
For  I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  ai^t  and 


For  many  years.'    But  William  answer'd 

short:  » 

*  I  cannot  marry  Dora;  bymy  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora! '   Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and 

said: 
'  Yon  will  not,  boy !  you  dare  to  answer 

thus  1 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law. 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to  it; 
Consider,  William,  take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  me  have  au  answer  to  my  wish, 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall 

pack,  19 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 
But  William  answer'd  madly,  bit  his  line. 
And  broke  away.    The  more  he  look'd  at 

her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  his  ways  were 

harsh; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  be- 
fore 
The  month  was  out  he   left  his   father's 

house. 
And  hired  himself    to   work  within    the 

fields; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd  and 

wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 
Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan 

call'd 
His  niece  and  said:  '  My  girl,  I  love  you 

well;  40 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my 

son. 
Or  change  a   word  with  her  he  ealls  his 

wife. 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.    My   will  is 

law.' 
An£  Dora  promised,  being  meek.      She 

thought, 
'  It    eannot    be;    my    uncle's    mind    will 

change!' 
And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  bora 

a  boy 
To  William;  then  distresses  came  on  him. 
And  day  by  day  he  pass'd  his  father's  gate. 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help'd  him 

not. 
But  Dora  stored  what    little  she    oonid 

save,  90 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they 

know 
Who  sent  it;  till  at  last  a  fever  seised 
On  WiUiaflB,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 
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Then  Dom  went  to  Maiy.    Mary  sat 
Aad  look'd  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and 

thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.   Dora  came  and  said: 

'  I  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now, 
And  I  haTe  ainn'd,  for  it  was  all  thro'  me 
This  eril  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
Bat,  Mary,  for  the  sake  ci  him  that 's 

gone,  60 

And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he 

choae. 
And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you. 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five 

years 
So  foil  a  harrest    Let  me  take  the  boy, 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat;  that  when  his  heart  is 

Of  the  full  harrest,  he  may  see  the  boy, 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  ^t  's 

gone.' 
And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her 

way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound  70 
Thai  WM    onsown,   where   many  poppies 

grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 
And  spied  her  not,  for   none  of  aU  his 

men 
Dire  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to 

him. 
But  her  heart  fail'd  her;  and  the  reapers 

reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was 

dark. 
Bat  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose 

and  took 
IV  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the 

mound ;  79 

And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when   the    farmer  passed  into    the 

field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work, 
And  came  and   said:   *  Where   were  you 

yesterday  ? 
Whose  child  is  that  ?  What  are  you  doing 

here?* 
^  Dora  east  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answerM  softly,  <This  is  William's 

child  I ' 
'And  did  I  not,'  said  Allan,  <did  I  not 
Forhtdyoo,  Doraf    Dora  said  again;    fa 


'Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  tha 

child. 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 

sone!' 
And  AUan  said:  <  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you  I 
You  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  you 

dared 
To  slight  it.    Well— for  I  wiU  take  the 

boy; 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more.' 
So  saving,  he  took  the  boy  that  cried 

aloud 
And  struggled  hard.  The  wreath  of  flowers 

feU  too 

At  Dora's  feet.    She  bow'd  upon  her  hands. 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the 

field 
More  and  more  distant.    She  bow'd  down 

her  head, 
Bemembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.    She 

bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  secret;  and  the  reapers  resp'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and 

stood 
Upon  the  threshold.    Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in 

praise  im 

To  Goa,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said:  '  My  uncle  took  the  boy; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you: 
He  says  that  be  will  never  see  me  more.' 
Then  answer'd  Mary: '  This  shall  never  be. 
That  thou  sbouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thy- 
self; 
•And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy, 
For  be  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to 

slight 
His  mother.    Therefore  thon  and  I  will  go, 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him 

home;  ijo 

And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back. 
But  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thou  and  1  will  live  within  one  house. 
And  work  for  William's  child,  until  ho 

grows 
Of  age  to  help  us.' 

So  the  women  kiss'd 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reach'd  the 

farm. 
Ttm  door  was  off  the  latch;  they  peep'd» 

and  saw 
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The   boy  aet  op  betwixt  his  gnmdnie'B 


Who  throBt  him  in  the  hoUows  of  his  ann, 
And  olapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the 
cheeks,  130 

Like  one  that    loved  him;    and  the  lad 

stretch'd  ont 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that  hnng 
From  Allan's  watch  and  sparkled  by  the 

fire. 
Tlien  they  came  in;  bat  when  the  boy  be- 
held 
His  mother,  he  cried  ont  to  come  to  her; 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said: 

'  O  father ! — if  yon  let  me  call  yon  so  — 
I  nerer  came  a-beggpng  for  myself. 
Or  William,  or  this  child;  bat  now  I  come 
For  Dora;  take  her  back,  she  loves  yon 
welL 140 

0  Sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  aU  men;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he  said. 
He  could  not  ever  me  his  manying  me  — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife;  but.  Sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus. 
**  God  bless  him  I "  he  said,  **  and  may  he 

never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro'  1 "    Then 

he  tum'd 
His  face  and  pass'd  —  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
But  now.  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to 

slight  ISO 

His  father's  memory;  and  take  Dora  back. 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.  There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all  at  once   the  old  man  burst  in 

sobs: 
'I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame.    I 

have  kill'd  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him  —  but  I  loved  him  —  my 

dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  !  —  I  have  been  to 

blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children.' 

Then  they  dung  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

times.  160 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred-fold; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  William's 

chUd 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  abode 
Within  one  house  together,  and  as  years 


Went  forward  Mary  took  another  mate; 
Bnt  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death 


AUDLEY  COURT 


First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered  ezoepk 
for  the  maertion  of  lines  Ti  C  A  rolling  stana,* 
etc)  and  86  ('  Sole  star,'  etc.). 

■  Thb  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  and  not 

a  room 
For  love  or  money.    Let  us  picnic  there 
At  Andley  Court' 

I  spoke,  while  Audley  feast 
Humm'd  like  a  hive  aU  round  the  narrow 

To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat 
And  breathing  of  the  sea.    *  With  all  my 

heart,' 
Said  Frauds.    Then  we  shonlder'd  thro^ 

the  swarm. 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  beach 
To  where  the  bay  runs  up  its  latest  horn,  n 
We  left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 
The  flat  red  granite;  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath  we 

reach'd 
The  griffin-guaided  gates,  and  pass'd  thro' 

all 
The  pillar'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores. 
And  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener's 

lodge. 
With  all  its  casements  bedded,  and   its 

walls 
And  chimneys  muffled  in  the  leafy  vine. 
There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis 

hiid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and 

hound,  so 

Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of 

home. 
And,  half-cut-down,  a  pasty  costly-made, 
Where  qnaU  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret 

lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied ;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  £rom  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and 

eat 
And  talk'd  old  matters  over,  —  who  was 

dead. 
Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  not  the 

haU;  m 
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ncB  tooeh'd  upon  tlie  game,  how  Boarce  it 


TUs  Muon;  glAiieiiig  tlienoe,  diseuss'd  the 

brm. 
The  fonx^field  sjntemy  and  the  price  of 

grmin; 
Aed  ■tmek  apon  the  oom-laws,  where  we 

split, 
Aad  ceine  egmin  together  on  the  king 
With  helped  faoei;  till  he  langh'd  alond, 
And,  while  the  blackbird  on  the  pippin 

hott^ 

T6  hear  hinut  elapt  his  hand  in  mine  and 


*0,  who  would  fight  and  march  and 

eoontermaroh. 
Be  ihot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field,        40 
Aad  ihoTell*d  np  into  some  bloody  trench 
Where  no  one  knows  ?  but  let  me  live  m j 

life. 
'0,  who  would  east  and  balance  at  a 

dedc, 
Poth'd  like  a  orow  apon  a  three-legg'd 

stool. 
Tin  sll  his  jniee  is  dried,  and  all  his  joints 
An  full  of  chalk  ?  bnt  let  me  live  my  life. 
*  Who'd  serve  the  state?  for  if  I  carved 

my  name 
rpoa  the  difi  that  guard  my  native  land, 
I  edgfat  as  well  have  traced  it  in  the  sands; 
TV  sea  wastes  sll;  but  let  me  live  my  life. 
'0,  who  would  love  ?  I  woo'd  a  woman 

ooea,  $1 

Bet  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind, 
Aad  all  my  heart  tnm'd  from  her,  as  a 

thom 
Tins  from  the  sea;  bnt  let  me  live  my 

life.' 
He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with 


I  found  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Kaoek'd  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's 

pride, 
Bk  books  —the  more  the  jpity,  so  I  said  — 
Ceae  to  the  hammer  here  m  March  ^  and 

Uas^ 
I  Mt  the  woids,  apd  added  names  I  knew: 
*  Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream 

of  me:  61 

Sleep,  EUen,  folded  in  thy  nster's  arm, 
Aad  sleeping,  haply  dream  her   arm   is 


'Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  Emilia's  arm; 
Raulia,  fairer  than  all  else  but  thou. 
For  thou  art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is. 


*  Sleep,  breathing  health  and  peace  upon 

her  breast; 
Sleep,  breathing  love  and  trust  against  her 

lip. 
I  go  to-night;  I  oome  to-monow  mom. 

*  I  go,  bnt  I  return;  I  would  I  were      70 
The  pilot  of  the  darkness  and  the  dream. 
Sleep,  EUen  Anbrey,  love,  and  dream  of 

me.' 
So  sang  we  each  to  either,  Francis  Hale, 
The  farmer's  son,  who  lived  across  the  bay, 
My  friend;   and   I,  that   having  where- 
withal. 
And  in  the  fsJlow  leisure  of  my  life 
A  rolling  stone  of  here  and  everywhere. 
Did  what  I  would.    But  ere  the  night  we 


And  saunter'd  home  beneath  k  moon  that, 

just 
In  crescent,  dimly  rain'd  about  the  leaf    80 
Twilights  of  airy  silver,  till  we  reach'd 
The  limit  of  the  hills;  and  as  we  sank 
From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming  quay. 
The  town  was  hush'd  beneath  as;  lower 

down 
The  bay  was  oily  calm;  the  harbor-buoy, 
Sole  star  of  phosphorescence  in  the  calm, 
With  one  green  soarkle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itself,  ana  we  were  glad  at  heart. 


WALKING  TO  THE  MAIL 

Flist  printed  in  1842,  and  afterwards  slightly 
changea  in  the  opening  lines.    See  Notes. 

John.    I  'm  glad  I  walk'd.     How  fresh 
the  meadows  look 
Above  the  river,  and,  but  a  month  ago. 
The  whole  hillside  was  redder  than  a  fox! 
Is  yon  pbmtation  where  this  byway  joins 
The  turnpike  ? 

Jame$*  Tes. 

John.        And  when  does  this  come  by  ? 

Jam€$.    The  mail  7    At  one  o'clock. 

Johi.  What  is  it  now  ? 

James*    A  quarter  to. 

John.  Whose  house  u  that  I  see  ? 

No,  not  the  County  Member's  with  the 

vane.  * 

Up  higher  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and  half 

A  score  of  gables. 

Jame$.         That?    Sir  Edward  Head's. 
But  he 's  abroad;  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 

Jckn.    O,  his !    He  was  not  broken. 
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Jamet,  No,  sir,  he, 

Vest  with  a  morbid  deyil  in  his  blood 
That  Toil'd  the  world  with  jaimdice,  hid  his 

face 
From  all  men,  and  oommercing  with  him- 
self. 
He  lost  the  sense  tiiat  handles  daily  life  — 
That  keeps  ns  all  in  order  more  or  less  — 
And   sick    of    home    went    oTerseas   for 

ehange. 
John.  And  whither  ? 
James.  Nay,  who  knows  ?  he 's  here  and 

there. 
Bnt  let  him  so;  his  devil  goes  with  him,  ao 
As  well  as  with  his  tenant,  Jocky  Dawes. 
John.  What's  that? 
James.  Yon  saw  the  man  —  on  Monday, 

was  it?  — 
There    by  the  hnmpbeek'd  willow;    half 

stands  up 
And  bristles,  half  has  fallen  and  made  a 

bridge; 
And  there  he  canght  the  yoonker  tickling 

tront  — 
Canght  m  flagranle  —  what 's  the   Latin 

word? — 
Ddicto  ;  bnt  his  honse,  for  so  they  say, 
Was  haunted  with  a  joUy  ghost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  in  lobbies,  tapt  at 

doors. 
And  rummaged  like  a  rat;   no   servant 

stay'd.  30 

The  farmer  vezt  packs  np  his  beds  and 

chairs. 
And  all  his  household  stuff;  and  with  his  boy 
Betwixt  his  knees,  his  wife  upon  the  tilt, 
Sets  out,  and  meets  a  friend  who  hails  him, 

*What! 
You're  flitting!'    *Yes,  we're  flitting/ 

says  the  ghost  — 
For  they  had  p«u»k'd  the  thing  among  the 

beds. 
*0,  well,'  says  he,  'you  flitting  with  us 

tool- 
Jack,  turn  the  horses'  heads  and  home 

again.* 
John.    He  left  his  wife  behind;  for  so  I 

heard. 
James.    He  left  her,  yes.    I  met  my 

lady  once;  40 

A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as  crabs. 
Joihn.    O,  yet  but  I  remember,  ten  years 

back  — 
'T  is  BOW  at  least  ten  yean — and  then  she 


You  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter  thing; 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pesr 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  foot 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a  skin 
As  clean  and  white  as  priyet  when  it  flow- 
ers. 
James.    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades,  and 

they  that  loved 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  cat  and 

dog.  50 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  her  sphere.    What  betwixt  shame 

and  pride. 
New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her,  she 

sour'd 
To  what  she  is;  a  nature  never  kind  ! 
Like  men,  like  manners;  like  breeds  like, 

they  say. 
Kind  nature  is  the  best;  those  manners  next 
That  fit  us  like  a  nature  second-hand — 
Which  are  inaeed  the  manners  of  the  great 
John.    But  I  had  heard  it  was  Uus  bill 

that  past. 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drove 

him  hence.  60 

James.    That  was  the  last  drop  in  the 

cup  of  gall. 
I  once  was  near  him,  when    his   bailiff 

brought 
A  Chartist  pike.  You  should  have  seen  him 

wince 
As  from  a  venomous  thing;  he  thought 

himself 
A  mark  for  all,  and  shudder'd,  lest  a  cry 
Should  break  his  sleep  by  night,  and  his 

nice  eyes 
Should  see    the    raw   mechanic's    Uoody 

thumbs 
Sweat  on  his  blazon'd  chairs.    But,  sir,  yoa 

know 
That  these  two  parties   still   divide  the 

world  — 
Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have; 

and  still  7° 

The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to 

age 
With  much  the  same  result.    Now  I  my* 

self, 
A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  I  would. 
I  was  at  school,  —  a  college  in  the  South. 
There  lived  a  flayflint  near;  we  stole  his 

fruit. 
His  hens,  lus  eggs;  bnt  there  was  law  for 
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We  paid  in  penon.    He  had  a  sow,  sir. 

She, 
With  meditatiTe  gmnts  of  mach  conient, 
Ut  great  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  and 

ODIld*  80 

Bf  flight  we  dragged  her  to  the  college 

tower 
FnoB  her  warm  bed,  and  np  the  corkscrew 

stair 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning 


Aad  00  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she 

pigg'd. 
Ijfge  range  of  prospect  had  the  mother 


Aid  bat  for  daily  loss  of  one  she  loved 
Ai  ooe  by  one  we  took  them  ^  but  for 

this  — 
As  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world  — 
Might  have  been  happy;  but  what  lot  is 

pare? 
We  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  alone  90 
Tpoo  ber  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine. 
And  to  retnm'd  onfarrow'd  to  her  sty. 
/oAfi.    They  found  you  out  ? 
Jama*  Kot  they. 

John.  WeU— after  all— 

What  know  we  of  the  secret  of  a  roan  ? 
H»«m.w6>«wn«g.    Wfa.taibu.who 

are  sound, 
Thst  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the 

world, 
Whieh  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or 

whites, 
Ai  mtUeas  as  a  baby  with  a  worm. 
As  emel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows        99 
To  pity  ^-  more  from  ignorance  than  wilL 

Bot  put  your  best  foot  forward,  or  I  fear 
Thst  we  shall  miss  the  mail;  and  here  it 

cornea 
With  flve  at  top,  as  quaint  a  four-in-hand 
As  jou  shall  see,  —  three  pyebalds  and  a 


EDWIN   MORRIS 

OR,  THE  LAKE 

Wtitten  in  1830  doling  a  visit  to  the  LUa- 
Wm  Ukss  IB  Walaa.  PHated  hi  1861. 


0  MB,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake, 
Mj  iwcet,  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a 


My  one  oasis  in  the  dnst  and  drouth 


Of  city  life  I    I  was  a  sketcher  then. 
See  here,  my  doing:  curves  of  mountaiii 

bridse. 
Boat,  islaua,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  build,  upon  a 

rook 
With  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rook; 
And  here,  new-comers  in  an  ancient  hold. 
New-comers    from   the   Mersey,  million- 
aires, 10 
Here  lived  the  Hills— a  Tudornshinmey'd 

bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 
O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake 
With  Edwin  Morris  and  with  Edward  Bull 
The  curate  —  he  was  fatter  than  his  cure  ! 
But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the 

names. 
Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss,  and 

fern. 
Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of  the 

rocks, 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  ts 

swim. 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good,   m 
His  own  —  I  caird  him  Crichton,  for  he 

seem'd 
All-perfect,  flnish'd  to  the  flnger-mul. 

And  once  I  ask*d  him  of  his  early  life. 
And  his  first  passion;  and  he  answer'd  me. 
And  well  his  words  became  him  ^  was  he 

not 
A  full-ceird  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored   from  all  flowers?    JPoet-like   he 

spoke: 
*  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that, 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my  love  for 

her.  so 

My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her. 
Of  diiferent  ages,  like  twin-sisters  grew, 
Twin-eltters  differently  beautifuL 
To  some  hill  music  rose  and  sank  the  sun. 
And  some  full  music  seem*d  to  move  and 

change 
With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark. 
And  either  twilight  and  Uie  day  between; 
For  daily  hope  fulfiUM.  to  rise  again 
Revolving  toward  fulfilment,  msde  it  sweet 
To  walk,  to    sit,  to  sleep,  to  wake,  to 

breathe.'  40 

Or  this  or  something  like  to  this  he 

spoke. 
Then  said  the  lat-faoed  ouiate  Edward 

Bolli 
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*  I  taka  it,  God  made  the  woman  for  the 

man. 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 
A  pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  is  well. 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  us  up. 
And  keeps  ns  tight;  but  these  nnreal  ways 
Seem  bat  the  theme  of  writers,  and  ind^^i 
Worn  threadbare.    Man  is  made  of  solid 

staff. 
I  say,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man,  50 
And  for  the  good   and  increase  of    the 

world.' 
'  Parson,'  said  I,  '  yoa  pitch  the  pipe  too 

low. 
But  I  have  sodden  touches,  and  can  ran 
My  faith  beyond  my  practice  into  his; 
Tbo'  if,  in  cfancing  after  Letty  Hill, 
I  do  not  hear  the  beUs  opon  my  cap, 
I  scarce  have  other  music — yet  say  on. 
What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a 

dream?' 
I  ask'd  him  half-sardonically. 

•Give?     59 
Give  all  thou  art,'  he  answer'd,  and  a  light 
Of  Unehter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek; 
'  I  womd  have  hid  her  needle  in  my  heart. 
To  save  her  little  finger  from  a  scratch 
No  deeper  than  the  skin;  my  ears  could 

near 
Her  lightest  breath  ;  her  least  remark  was 

worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.    I  went  and 

came; 
Her  voice  fled  always  thro'  the  summer 

land; 
I  spoke  her  name  alone.     Thrice-happy 

days! 
The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when 

we  met,  69 

The  crown  of  all,  we  met  to  part  no  more.' 

Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a  beast 
To  take  them  as  I  did?  bat  something 

jarred; 
Whether  he  spoke  too  largely,  that  there 

seem'd 
A  touch  of  something  false,  some  self-con- 
ceit. 
Or  over-smoothness;  howsoe'er  it  was. 
He  scarcely  hit  my  humor,  and  I  said: 
•Friend  Edwin,  do  not  think  yourself 

alone 
Of  all  men  happy.    Shall  not  Love  to  me. 
As  in  the  Latin  song  I  learnt  at  school. 
Sneeze  out  a  full  Uod-bless-you  right  and 

left?  80 


But  you  can  talk,  yours  is  a  kindly  vein; 
I  have,  I  think,  —  Heaven  knows,  —  si 

much  within; 
Have,  or  should  have,  but  for  a  thooght  or 

two. 
That  like  a  purple  beech  among  the  greens 
Looks  out  of  place.    'T  is  from  no  want  in 

her; 
It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self-distrost. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dissecting   passion.     Time   will    set    me 

rieht.^ 
So  spoke  I,  knowing  not  the  things  thst 

were. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  Edward 

Bull:  90 

'God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of 

man, 
And  for  the    good  and  increase  of  the 

world.' 
And  I  and  Edwin  langhed;  and  now  we 


About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to  hear 
The    soft  wind    blowing   over   meadowy 

holms 
And  alders,  earden-isles;  and  now  we  left 
The  clerk  behind  us,  I  and  he,  and  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lispine  lake. 
Delighted  with  the  freshness  and  the  soand. 
But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their 

crags,  no 

My  suit  had  wither'd,  nipt  to  death  by  him 
That  was  a  god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  rent-roU  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 
'Tis  true,  we  met;  one  hour  I  had,  no 

more: 
She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  EQe  wms  suit^ 
The  close, '  Tour  Letty,  only  yours; '  and 

this 
Thrice  underscored.    The  friendly  mist  of 

mom 
Clung  to  the  lake.     I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating 

heart 
The  sweet-gale  rustle  round  the  shelving 

keel;  no 

And  out  I  stept,  and  up  I  crept.   She  moved, 
Like  Proserpine  in  Enna,  gathering  flow- 
ers. 
Then  low  and  sweet  I  whistled  thrice;  and 

she. 
She  tnm'd,  we  dosed,  we  kiss'd,  swon 

faith,  I  breathed 
In  some  new  planet    A  silent  coosin  stole 
Upon  us  and  departed.    *  Leave,*  ahe  eriedi 
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*0,  leftTe  mel'  'KeTer,  dearest,  never : 

here 
I  brave  the  wont;  *  and  while  we  stood  like 

fooU 
Efflbiaeinffy  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
And  pooSes  jell'd  within,  and  out  they 


I30 


Tnstees  and  aonts  and  ancles.    'What, 

with  him  1 
Go^*  ihrill'd  the  cotton -spinning  chorus ; 

'him!' 
I  eboked.  Again  they  shriek'd  the  burthen, 

•Him  I' 
A|im  with  hands  of  wild  rejection,  *  60 1  — 
Giri,  get  yoa  in  I  *    She  went — and  in  one 

month 
TWj  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
To  bads  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
iad  slight  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery 

smile 
Aid  educated  whisker.  But  for  me, 
TWt  sst  an  ancient  creditor  to  work;      130 
li  teems  I  broke  a  dose  with  force  and 


Tbere  came  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
To  greet  the  sheriff,  needless  courtesy  I 
I  reui,tnd  fled  by  ni^ht,and  flying  tnm'd; 
Her  tiAer  glimmer'd  in  the  lake  below; 
I  tan^i  ooee  more,  close-batton'd  to  the 

storm; 
60  left  the  plaee,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
Hia  since,  nor  beard  of  her,  nor  cared  to 


Kor  cared  to  hear  ?  perhaps;  yet  long 

I  beve  pardon'd  little  Letty;  not  indeed,  140 
It  Diay  be,  for  her  own  dear  sake,  but 

this,— 
Sbe  leems  a  part  of  those  fresh  days  to  me; 
For  in  the  dust  and  drouth  of  London  life 
^  mores  among  my  risions  of  the  lake, 
WUe  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wing,  or 

then 
^le  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  overhead 
^  light  cload  smoulders  on  the  summer 
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AiTHo^  I  be  the  baaeet  of  mankind, 

>  «MB  ssalp  to  aole  ooe  sloogh  and  emst  of 


Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  Uaaphemy, 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  olamory  mourn,  and 

sob, 
Battering  the  gatee  of  heaven  with  storms 

of  prayer, 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  and  take  awav  my  sin  I 
Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty 

God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

years,  10 

Thrice  multiplied  bv  superhuman  pangs, 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold. 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes 

and  cramps, 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  doud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,   wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and 

sleet,  and  snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy 

rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and  the 

palm.  ao 

O,  take  the  meaning.  Lord!    I  do  not 

breathe. 
Not  whisper,  any  mnrmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  heap*d  ten-hnndred-fold  to  this,  were 

still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to  bear. 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that 

crush'd 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Tlion  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the 

first, 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then; 
And  tho'  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt 

away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  oold,  and  all  my 

beard  so 

Was  tagg'd  with  icy  fringes  in  the  m<xm, 
I  drown'd  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with 

sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes 


An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown;  my  end  dntws 

nigh. 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh;  half  deaf  I  am, 
80  that  I  scarce  ean  hear  the  people  bum 
About  the  odlomn's  base,  sad  almost  bliad^ 
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And  scarce  can  reoogniie  the  fields  I  know; 
And  both  my  thig^  arp  rotted  with  the 

dew;  40 

Yet  cease  I  not  to  ckunor  and  to  oij, 
While  my  stiff  spine  can  hold  my  weazy 

head. 
Till  all  my  limbs  drop  piecemeal  from  the 

stone, 
HjKTe  mercy,  mercy  !  take  away  my  sin  I 
O  Jesos,  if  thon  wilt  not  save  my  sonl. 
Who  may  be  saved?  who  is  it  may  be 

saved? 
Who  may  be  made  a  saint  if  I  fail  here  ? 
Show  me  the  man  hath  soffer'd  more  than  I. 
For  did  not  all  thy  martyrs  die  one  death  ? 
For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified,  50 
Or  bom'd  in  fire,  or  boil'd  in  oil,  or  sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs;  but  I  die  here 
To-day,  and  whole  yeazs  long,  a  lifo  of 

death. 
Bear  witness,  if  I  conld  haTo  fonnd  a  way — 
And  heedfolly  I  sifted  all  my  thoagbt  — 
More  slowly-painfal  to  sabdue  this  home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  despise  and  hate, 
I  had  not  sCinted  practice,  O  my  God  I 
For  not  alone  this  pillar-punishment. 
Not  this  alone  I  bore;  but  while  I  liv^  60 
In  the  white  conyent  down  the  valley  there. 
For  many  wteks  about  my  loins  I  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  fiom  the 

well. 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose, 
And  spake  n^  of  it  to  a  single  soul. 
Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 
fietray'd  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren  marvell'd  greatly.   More  than 

this 
I  bore,  whereof,  O  God,  thou  knowest  all. 
Three  winters,  that  my  soul  might  grow 

to  thee,  70 

I  lived  up  there  on  yonder  mountain-side. 
My  right  leg  chain'd  into  the  crag,  I  lay 
Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  stones; 
Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist, 

and  twice 
Blaek'd  with  thy  branding  thunder,  and 

sometimes 
Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  eating 

not. 
Except  the  spare  chance-gift  of  those  that 

came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  healM,  and  live. 
And  thev  say  then  that  I  woric'd  miracles, 
Wbereol  my  fame  is  loud  amongst  man- 
kind, a. 


Cured   lameness,  palsies,  cancers.    Tbm, 

OGod, 
Knowest  alone  whether  this  was  or  no. 
Have  mercy,  mercy  I  cover  all  my  sin ! 
Then,  that  I  might  be  more  idone  with 

Uiee, 
Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  high 
Six   cubits,  and   thrae  years  on   one  of 

twelve; 
And  twice  three  yean  I  crouoh'd  on  on 

that  rose 
Twenty  by  measure;  last  of  all,  I  grew 
Twice  ten  long  weary,  weary  yean  to  thiik 
That  numbers  forty  cubits  from  the  soiL  ^ 
I  think  that  I  have  borne  aa  much  ai 

this  — 
Or  else  I  dream  —  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  alow  li^t. 
And   this    high   dial,  whioh   my  oonow 

crowns -« 
So  much  —  even  so. 

And  jret  I  know  not  well, 
For  that  the  evil  <Hies  come  here,  and  say, 
*  Fall  down,  O  Simeon;  thon  haust  suffier'd 

long 
For  ages  and  for  ages  ! '  then  they  prate 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thro'. 
Perplexing  me  with  lies;  ami  oft  I  fall,  » 
Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethargies 
That  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Time  are 

ffhokftd. 

But  yet 
Bethink  thee.  Lord,  while  thon  and  all  the 

saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  heaven,  and  men  on 

earth 
House  in  the  shade  of  comfortable  roofs. 
Sit  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholesome 

food, 
And  wear  warm  dothes,  and  even  beasts 

have  stalls, 
I,  'tween  the  spring  and  down&ll  of  the 

light, 
Bov  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 

times, 
To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 

saints;  110 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleeis 
I  wake;  the  chill  stars  sparkle;  I  am  wet 
With  cbrenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crack* 

ling  frost. 
I  wear  an  undress'd  goatskin  on  my  back; 
A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck; 
And  in  my  weak,  Imb  anns  I  lift  th« 
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Aid  ftriv*  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I  die. 
0,  merey,  merey  I  wash  away  my  sin !  118 
0  Lonlt  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am; 
A  unfol  nail,  oonceiyed  and  bom  in  lin. 
T  it  their  own  doing;  this  is  none  of  mine; 
lay  it  not  to  me.  Am  I  to  bhune  for  thia, 
Hat  here  eome  thoee  that  worship  me? 

Hal  hal 
IVey  think  that  I  am  somewhat.    What 

ami? 
T^  silljr  people  take  me  for  a  saint. 
Aid  being  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flow- 


Aad  I,  in  troth  —  thou  wilt  hear  witness 

here  — 
Hit*  all    in  all  endnred  aa  mnch,   and 


IbsB   many  jast   and   holy  men,  whose 


Ak  resister'd  and  calendar'd  for  saints.  130 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
Wbat  is  it  1  ean  haTO  done  to  merit  this  ? 
I  tm  a  sinner  viler  than  yon  all. 
it  may  be  I  hare  wrought  some  miracles, 
And  eared  some  halt  and  maim'd;  but  what 

of  that? 
It  may  be  no  one,  eren  among  the  saints, 
Miy  match  his  pains  with  mine;  bnt  what 

of  that? 
Tet  do  not  rise;  for  yon  may  look  on  me, 
Aad  in  yoor  looking  yon  may  kneel  to 

God.  139 

^^kt  is  there  any  of  yon  halt  or  maim'd  ? 
I  tUak  yon  know  I  have  some  power  with 

Ileaven 
Fran  my  long  penance;  let  him  speak  his 

wish. 
Tet,  I  ean  heal  him.    Power  goes  forth 

from  me. 
TWy  tav  that  they  are  heal'd.    Ah,  hark  I 

they  shoot 
'  Ssiot  Simeon  Stylites.'    Whr,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a  harrest  in  me.    O  my  soul, 
Ged  reaps  a  harrest  in  theel     If  this  be, 
^«a  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved  ? 
Tki  is  not  told  of  any.    They  were  saints. 
It  cannot  be  hot  that  I  shall  be  saved,     i$o 
Tea,  erown*d  a  saint   They  shont, '  Behold 

a  saint ! ' 
Aad  lower  Toicet  saint  me  from  abore. 
Courage,  Saint  Simeon  t  This  dull  chrysalis 
Cneks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere 

death 
fiptads  more  aad  more  and  more,  that 

God  hath  now 


Sponged  and  made  blank  of  erimefol  raoovd 

My  mortal  arehirea. 

O  my  sons,  my  iOBi| 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men;  I,  Simeon,  159 

The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end; 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakes; 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  here  pro- 
claim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show'd  like  fair  seraphs.    On  the  coals  I 

lay, 
A  Tcssel  full  of  sin;  all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  over.    Devils  plnck'd  mj 

sleeve, 
Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me. 
I  smote  them  with  the  cross;  they  swarm'd 
again.  170 

In  bed  like  monstrous  apes  they  cmsh'd 

my  chest; 
The^  flapp'd  my  light  out  aa  I  read;  I  saw 
Their   faces  grow  between  me   and  my 

book; 
With  coltlike  whinny  and  with   hoggish 

whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Yet  this  way  was 

left. 
And  by  this  way  I  'scaped  them.    Motiifv 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with 

thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.    If  it  may 

be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.    I  hardly,  with 

slow  steps. 
With  slow,  faint  steps,  and  much  exceed- 
ing pain,  iS* 
Have   scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire, 

that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.    But  yield  not  me  the 

praise; 
God  only  thro'  hit  bounty  hath  thought  fit, 
Among  the  powers  and  princes  of  this 

world, 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind. 
Which  few  can  reach  to.    Yet  I  do  not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come  —  yea,  even 

now. 
Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  thresh- 
old stairs 
Of  life  — I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without 
preach; 
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For  I  will  leave  mj  relics  in  your  land, 
And  jou  maj  canre  a  shrine  aboat  mj  dasi, 
And  bum  a   fragrant   lamp    before  mj 

bones, 
When  I  am  gather'd  to  the  glorious  saints. 
While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest 

pain 
Ban  shrivelling  thro'  me,  and  a  oloudlike 

change. 
In  passing,  with  a  grosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  homy  eves.  The  end  I  the  end  I 
Surely  the  end  1     What 's  here  ?  a  shape, 

a  shade, 
A  flash  of  light.  Is  that  the  aneel  there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?  Come,  blessed  bro- 
ther, come!  aoi 
I  know  thy  glittering  face.  I  waited  long; 
My  brows  are  ready.  What  I  deny  it  now  ? 
Kay,  draw,  draw,  draw  nigh.    So  I  clutch 

it     ChristI 
rr  is  gone;  't  is  here  again;  the  crown  I 

the  crown  I 
So  now  't  is  fitted  on  and  grows  to  me. 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Sweet  1  sweet  1  spikenard,  and  balm,  and 

frankincense. 
Ah !  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  sweet  saints;  I 

trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for 

Heaven.  210 

Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of 

God, 
Among  you  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaft. 
And  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home, 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament; 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night, 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thou,  O  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people;  let  them  take 
Eiample,  pattern;  lead  them  to  thy  light 

THE  TALKING  OAK 

'  An  experiment  meant  to  test  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  poetry  to  homan- 
Be  external  natnre '  (Tennyson  to  Anbrey  de 
Veie).  ^ 

Okck  more  the  gate  behind  me  faUs; 

Once  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  moulder'd  Abbey-walls, 

That  stand  within  the  ohaoe.  | 


Beyond  the  lodge  the  eity 
fieneath  its  drift  of  smoke; 

And  ah  1  with  what  delighted  eyes 
I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 


For  when  my  passion  first  began. 
Ere  that  which  in  me  bnm'd. 

The  love  that  makes  me  thrice  a 
Could  hope  itself  retum'd. 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 
I  spoke  without  restraint. 

And  with  a  larger  faith  appeal'd 
Than  Papist  unto  Saint 

For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him  apart. 
And  told  him  of  my  chmoe. 

Until  he  plagiarized  a  heart. 
And  answer'd  with  a  voice. 


Tho'  what  he  whisper'd  under  heawen 
None  else  could  understand, 

I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
A  babbler  in  the  land. 

But  since  I  heard  him  make  xeply 

Is  many  a  weary  hour; 
'T  were  well  to  question  him,  and  trj 

If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern. 
Broad  Oak  of  SumneiHshace, 

Whose  topmost  branches  can  diseem 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-plaeel 

Say  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her 

If  ever  maid  or  spouse. 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  bong*u. 

*  O  Walter,  I  have  sheltered  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year  by 

Made  ripe  in  Sumnep-chaoe;  4 

'  Old  summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat^ 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek. 

Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

*  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter^s-pcmee, 

And  number'd  bead,  and  shrift. 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spenoe 
And  tom'd  the  oowls  adrift 
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*  And  I  have  teen  some  wocm  of  Umm 
F^ieih  fftOM  that  would  thriTe  i 

Wboa  his  man-miiided  olEMt  rose 
To  efaMO  Um  door  «t  live; 

<  Aad  all  that  from  tlie  town  would  ttroU, 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 

1m  wUdi  tlie  gloomy  farewer'i  eool 
Weiii  lij  me,  like  a  itork; 


«  Hw  sliglii  •ho-etips  of  lo^  blood. 

And  othen,  pamng  praue, 
Stxait-laeed,  but  all-too-f  ull  in  bud 

For  fiuritanie  staye. 

*  And  I  have  ehadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beuntiee  that  were  born 
In  teaeup-timee  of  hood  and  boop^ 
Or  while  the  pateh  WM  worn; 

*  And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay, 

About  me  leap*d  and  laugh'd 
TW  modieh  Cupid  of  the  day, 
I'd  hie  tinMl  ihulL 


*  I  ewear — and  elie  may  iwieetii  priek 

Eaeh  leaf  into  a  gall  1  — 
Ihie  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  it  nek. 

Is  wee  times  worth  them  all; 

•Tor  those  and  theirs,  by  Natwe*s  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago; 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 

Tour  own  Olivia  blow. 
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•  Prom  whoB  she  gamboll'd  on  the 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maaden  bloesonis  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten. 


*I  swuMV  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  imin 
And  hear  me  with  thine  ears  — 

Ihat,  tho*  I  eirsle  in  the  grain 
fWu  hundNd  rings  of  years, 

•Tel,  rinee  I  flist  oenld  east  a  shade. 


80  slightly,  musieally  made, 
80  Eght  upon  the  grass; 

•  For  M  to  fairies,  that  wOl  flit 
To  make  the  greensward  fresh, 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 
Bnl  far  too  spaio  of  flesh.' 


O,  hide  thy  knotted  knees  in  f  stn. 

And  overlook  the  ehaoe, 
And  from  thy  topmost  braneh  diseem 

The  roo&  of  Sumner-plaoe  I 

But  thou,  whereon  I  earved  her  namoy 

That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows, 
Declare  when  last  Olivia  eame 

To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs.  m 

*  Of  Tssterday,  yon  know,  the  fair 

Was  holdeo  at  the  town; 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-ehaar. 
And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

'  And  with  him  Albert  eame  on  his. 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy; 
As  oowslip  unto  oxlip  is. 

So  seems  she  to  tbs  boy. 

*  An  hour  had  past  —  and,  sitting  straight 

Within  the  low*wheerd  chaise^  la 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

*  Bat  as  for  her,  she  staid  at  home^ 

And  on  the  roof  she  weut. 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  eom% 
She  look'd  with  discontent. 


*  She  left  the  novel  half-uneul 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut; 
She  eould  not  please  hermlf. 

*  Then  ran  she,  camesome  as  the  eolt, 

And  livelier  uan  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 
Before  her,  and  the  park. 

'  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing, 
And  in  the  chase  grew  wild. 

As  close  as  might  be  would  he  ding 
About  the  darling  ohild; 

*  Bnt  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
The  flower  she  tooch'd  on  dipt  and  rose. 
And  tnm'd  to  look  at  her. 


t|0 


*  And  here  she  came,  and  round 
And  sang  to  me  the  whole 

Of  those  three  stanias  that  you 
About  my  **  giant  bole; '' 


pla/d. 
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'  And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 

She  stroTe  to  span  my  waist 
Alas !  I  was  so  broad  of  girthy 

I  oonld  not  be  embraoed.  140 

'  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beeeh 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each. 

She  might  have  lock'd  her  hands. 

'Yet  seem'd  the  pressure  thrice  sa  sweet 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold. 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold.* 


150 


O,  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  fern. 
And  shadow  Sumner-chace  I 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  1 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  caryed  with  many  tows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  ? 


*  O,  yes,  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kiss'd  the  name  she  found. 
And  sweetly  murmur'd  thine.  160 

'A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source. 

And  down  my  surface  crept 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 

DVLt  I  belieTc  she  wept 

*  Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 

She  glanced  across  the  plain. 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight; 
She  kiss'd  me  once  again. 

'  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word,  170 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind. 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirr'd; 

'  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  diacem'd. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  tum'd. 

*  Thrio»-happy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waring  balm  — 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 
The  maiden's  tender  palm.  s8s 


'  I,  rooted  here  among  the  groTes^ 

But  languidly  adjust 
Myrapid  yegetable  loyes 

With  anthers  and  with  dust; 

*  For  ah !  my  friend,  the  days  were  briaf 

Whereof  Uie  poets  talk. 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

'  But  could  I,  as  in  times  foieeoney 
From  spray  and  branch  and  stem         m 

Haye  suck'd  and  gathered  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

'  She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss; 

But  lightly  issuing  thro', 
I  would  haye  paid  her  kiss  for 

With  nsozy  thereto.' 


O,  flourish  high,  with  leafy  towen^ 

And  oyerlook  the  lea  ! 
Pursue  thy  loyes  among  the  boweiBi 

But  leaye  thou  mine  to  me. 

O,  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern. 
Old  oak,  I  loye  thee  well  I 

A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  lean 
And  what  remains  to  telL 


<  T  is  little  more:  the  day 
At  last,  tired  out  with  play, 

She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm 
And  at  my  feet  sImb  lay. 

'  Her  eyelids  dropp'd  their  alken 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  miz'd  with  aiglis. 

*  I  took  the  swarming  soond  of  life  -^ 

The  music  from  the  town  — 
The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fif^ 
And  lull'd  them  in  my  own. 

'  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip^ 

To  light  her  shaded  eye; 
A  second  flutter'd  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly; 

*  A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neok 

To  make  the  necklace  shine; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck, 
Ftom  head  to  ankle  fine. 
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*TWb  dose  uid  dark  my  Arms  I  spread, 

And  ahadow'd  all  her  rest — 
I>iopi  dewv  npoo  bar  golden  head, 

Aa  afiom  in  her  breast. 

*B«t  in  m  pet  she  started  np, 

And  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew  sso 

Mj  littM  oakling  from  the  enp. 

And  flong  him  in  the  dew. 

'And  Ttt  it  was  a  graoefol  gift  — 

I  felt  a  pang  wiUiin 
As  when  i  see  the  woodman  lift 

Uis  axe  to  alaj  my  kin. 

*I  shook  him  down  because  he  was 
The  finest  on  the  tree. 


*¥> 


He  liea  beside  thee  on  the  giasa. 
O,  kiaa  him  oooe  for  me  1 

'O,  kisa  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me. 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss  1 
For  never  jret  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this.' 

Stop  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern. 
Look  farther  thro'  the  chaoe, 

Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 
The  front  of  Sunmer-plaee. 

Tliis  frvit  of  thine  by  Lore  is  Uesty 

That  hot  a  moment  lay 
Wbere  fairer  fruit  of  Lotc  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

I  hm  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice» 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  maj^tiae 
The  lMU>y-oak  withm. 

Bat  thou*  while  kingdoms  orenety 
Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand, 

Tinr  leaf  shall  nerer  fail,  nor  yet 
Thine  aeom  in  the  land. 


•so 


ate 


MsT  nerer  saw  dismember  thee. 
Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint. 

That  art  the  fairest-epoken  tree 
Froa  here  to  Lisard-point. 

0,  toA  upon  thy  towenr  top 
All  throata  that  ijnrgle  sweet  I 

AD  ttarty  culmination  drop 
Balm-dewa  to  bathe  thy  feet  t 


All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow  — 

And  while  he  sinks  or  swells  ajo 

The  full  sonth-breese  around  thee  blow 
The  sound  of  minster  bells  1 

Hie  Eat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root. 

That  under  deeply  strikes  I 
Hie  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot. 

High  up,  in  silver  spikes  I 


Nor  ever  Itghtnine  char  thy  gnun. 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain* 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  I       aio 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  cafeh. 

That  only  by  thy  side 
WUl  I  to  OUve  plight  my  troth. 

And  gain  her  for  my  liride. 

And  when  mv  marriage  mom  may  laD, 

She,  Drvad-like,  shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 

In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rfaymct 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both  190 

Than  bard  baa  honor'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat, 

And  mystic  sentence  spoke; 
And  more  than  England  honors  that. 

Thy  famous  brother-oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  were  dim. 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 

And  hummed  a  surly  hymn.  900 


LOVE  AND  DUTY 

Fint  printed  hi  1842,  and  afterwards  altered 
botdightly.    See  Notes. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  eartUy  dose, 
What  sequel  ?    Streaming  eyes  and  bteak> 

ing  hearts  ? 
Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  ? 
Not  so»    Shall  Error  ta  the  round  of 
time 

knth  ?    O,  shaU  the  brafgati 


86 
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For  some  Umd  glimpse  of  freedom  woA 

itself 
Thro'  madness,  hited  by  the  wise,  to  law. 
System,  and  empire  ?    Sin  itself  be  found 
llie  doady  poren  oft  opening  on  the  son  ? 
And  only  he,  this  wonder,  dead,  beeome    lo 
Mere  highway  dust  ?  or  year  by  year  alone 
Sit  brooding  in  the  mins  of  a  life, 
Nightmare  of  youth,  the  spectre  of  him- 
self? 
If  this  were  thus,  if  this,  indeed,  were 
all. 
Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart, 
The  staring  eye  glased  o'er  with  sapless 

days. 
The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro. 
The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
Bat  am  X  not  the  nobler  thro'  thy  love  ? 
O,  three  times  less  unworthy!    likewise 
thou  ao 

Art  more  thro'  Love,  and  greater  than  thy 


The  sun  will  run  his  orbit,  and  the  moon 
Her  circle.    Wait,  and  Love  himself  will 

bring 
The  droopinf^  flower  of  knowledge  changed 

to  fruit 
Of  wisdom.    Wait;  my  faith  is  large  in 

Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect 

end. 
Will  some  one  say,  Then  why  not  ill  for 

Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime  ?    To  that 

man 
My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the 

right 
And  did  it;  for  a  man  is  not  as  God,        jo 
But    then    most   Godlike    being   most   a 


So  let  me  think  'tis  well  for  thee  and 

me  — 
Ill-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my  heart 

so  slow 
To  feel  it  I     For  how  hard  it  seem'd  to 

me. 
When  eyes,  love-languid  thro'  half  tears 

would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest  moment  upon  mine. 
Then  not  to  dare  to  see !  when  thy  low 

voice. 
Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  full-tuned,  —  hold  passion  in  a 

leash,  40  1 


And  not  leap  forth  and  fall  about  thy  nt  _ 
And  on  thy  bosom  —  deep  desired  reiief !  — 
Rain  out  the  heavy  mist  of  tears,  that 

wei^'d 
Upon  my  brain,  my  senses,  and  my  soul ! 
For  Love  himsefr  took  part  amunat  him* 

To  warn  us  olf,  and  Dutv  loved  of  Love  — 
O,  this  world's  curse  •*-  beloved  bat  hated 

—  came 
Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace  and 

mine. 
And  cryiog,  <Who  is  this?   behold  thy 

bride,'  49 

She  push'd  me  from  thee. 

If  the  sense  is  hard 
To  alien  ears,  I  did  not  speak  to  these  — 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me. 
Hard  is  my  doom  and  thme;  thou  knowest 

italL 
Could  Love  part  thus  ?  was  it  not  well  to 

speak. 
To  have  spoken  once  ?    It  could  not  but 

be  well. 
The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  good. 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things 

Ul, 
And  all  good  things  from  evil,  brought  the 

night 
In  which  we  sat  together  and  alone. 
And  to  the   want  that  hdlow'd  all   the 

heart  6e 

Gave  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an  eye. 
That  bum'd  upon  its  object  thro'  such  tean 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  save  way 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  times 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last, 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived  and 

died. 
Then  follow'd  counsel,  camfort,  and  the 

words 
That  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking 

troth; 
Tm  now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  over- 
head 
The  lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mix'd 
In  that  brief  night,  the  summer  night,  that 

paused  jt 

Among  her  stars  to  hear  us,  stars  that  hong 
Love-charm'd  to  listen;  all  the  wheels  of 

Time 
Spun  round  in  station,  bat  the  end  had 

oome. 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR 
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0«  then,  like  those  who   olenoh  their 

nerres  to  rash 
Upon  their  dissoltttioii,  we  two  rose, 
Tbere  -^  eloeing  like  an  indiridiial  life  — 
In  one  blind  eij  of  peasion  and  of  pain, 
Like  hitler  aeeasation  even  to  death, 
Canght  np  the  whole  of  love  and  otter'd 

it,  80 

And  bade  adien  tor  ever. 

Live  —  yet  live  — 
Shan  sharpest  pathos  blight  ns,  knowing 

all 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will  ?  — 
lite  happy;  tend  thy  flowers;  be  tended  by 
Mj  hlMsinfft    Sh<rald  my  Shadow  cross 

thy  thoughts 
Too  sadly  for  their  peaoe,  remand  it  thou 
For  ealmer  hoars  to  Memory's    darkest 

hold, 
If  act  to  be  forgotten  —  not  at  once  — 
Kot  aQ   forgotten.    Should  it  cross  thy 

dreams, 
0,  might  it  oome  like  one  that  looks  eon- 
tent,  90 
With  qniet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth. 
And  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  light. 
Or  teem  to  lift  a  burthen  from  thy  heart 
And  leave  thee  freer,  till  thou  wake  re- 

frash'd 
Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath 

grown 
Fall  quire,  and  morning  driven  her  plow 

of  pearl 
Far  farrowing  into    light    the    mounded 

raek. 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR 

Pfavt  printed  in  1^16,  in  the  fourth  edition 
ti  the  *  Poenw,*  and  nnalterod  exoept  in  one 
See  Notes. 


Well,  you  shall  have  that  song  which 

Leonard  wrote: 
It  was  last  summer  on  a  tour  in  Wales. 
Old  James  was  with  me;  we  that  day  bad 


Cp  Snowdon;  and  I  wish'd  for  Leonard 

then. 
And  found  him  in  Llanberis.    Then  we 


Bttwsen  the  lakas,  and  ekmber'd  half-way 
■P 


The  oounter  side;  and  that  same  song  of 

his 
He  told  me,  for  I  banter'd  him  and  swore 
They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himself, 
A  tongue-tied  poet  in  the  feverous  days   10 
That,  setting  the  how  much  before  the  how. 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech, 

*Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  count  not  me  the 

herd  I 
To  which  <  They  call  me  what  they  will,' 

he  said: 
'But  I  was  bom  too  late;    the  fair  new 

forms. 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age, 
Like    truths    of    Science    waiting    to    be 

canght  — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher 

crown'd  — 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock.    Let  it  be. 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  hear        ao 
These  measured  words,  my  work  of  yesteiv 

mom: 
'  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  bnt  all 

things  move; 
The  son  flies  forward  to  his  brother  snn; 
The  dark  earth  follows   wheel'd   in  her 

ellipse; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  l^uiing  up  the  golden  year. 
*  Ah !  tho'  the  times  when  some  new 

thoaght  can  bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasonk  when  they  flower, 
Tet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have    ebb   and    flow    conditioning   their 

march,  s« 

And  slow  and  sure  comes  np  the  golden 

year; 
*When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in 

mounded  heaps. 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker 


Thro'  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 

*  Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens  be 
wrens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happy  days    40 
Roll  onward,  leading  np  the  golden  year. 

'Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  heur  the 


Fly  faappv  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross; 
Kiiit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
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With  aflks,  uid  fruitSy  uid  spices,  dear  of 

toU, 
Enrifih  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 
'Bat  we  grow  old.    AhT  when  shall  all 

men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rale,  and  aniversal  Peaoe 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land,  49 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Thro'  all  the  eirole  of  the  folden  year  ? ' 
Thns  far  he  flow'd,  and  ended;  where- 

npon 
'Ah,  foUyl'  in  mimie  cadence  answer'd 

James  — 
•  Ah,  f oUy  I  for  it  lies  so  tax  away, 
Kot  in  oar  time,  nor  in  oar  children's  time, 
Tis  like  the  second  world  to  as  that  live; 
Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  oar  hopes  on 

heaven 
Ab  on  this  rision  of  the  golden  year.' 
With  that  he  strook  his  staff  against  the 

rocks 
And  broke  it, — James,  —  yon  know  him, 

— old,  bat  fall  60 

Of  force  and  oholer,  and  firm  ap<«  his  feet. 
And  like  an  oaken  stock  in  winter  woods, 
O'erfloarish'd  with  the  hoary  dematb; 
Then  added,  all  in  heat: 

« What  staff  is  this  t 
Old  writers  pash'd  the  happy  seasoa  back, — 
The  more  fools  they,  —  we  forward;  dream- 
en  both  — 
Toa  most,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  hoar 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minates  to  the  death, 
live  on,  God  love  as,  as  if  the  seedsman, 

rapt 
Upon   the    teeming   harvest,  shoald    not 

plange  70 

His  hand  into  the  bag;  bat  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he 

works. 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.' 
He  spoke;  and,  high  aboye,  I  heard  them 

blast 
The  steep  slate-qnarry,  and  the  great  echo 

flap 
And  baffet  roand  the  hills,  from  blaff  to 

Uaff. 

ULYSSES 

Fbst  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren 
eiags. 


liatoh'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  onto  a  savage  race. 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 

not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.    All  times  I  have  enjoj'd 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadea    ■ 
Yext  the  dim  sea.    I  am  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  —  cities  of 

men 
And  manners,  flimates,  conneils,  govern- 
ments, 
Myself    not  least,  but  honor'd  of   them 

And    drank    delight  of   battle  with  my 

peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  antravell'd  world  whose  mar- 
gin fades  a» 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  anbamish*d,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  lifel    Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hoar  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard 

myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  deare     30 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond    the    ntmost    bound    of    haman 

thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemaohns, 
To  whom  1  leave  the  sceptre    and  the 

isle, — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  falfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  nseful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail        ^ 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  goda. 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  hia  work,  I 

mine. 
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llicre  lies  tha  port;  the  vessel  pnfh  her 


IWe  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.    My 

mariners, 
8oals  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and 

thought  with  me,  — 
Thst  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thmider  and  the  sunshine,  and  op- 
posed 
FVee  hearts,  free  foreheads,  —  jon  and  I 

are  old; 
Old  sge  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toiL     50 
I>eath  closes  all;  but  something  ere  the 

end, 
Sooie  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Xut  vnheooming  men    that    strove  with 

Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
The  Ing  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs; 

the  deep 
MosDs  round  with  many  voices.    Come, 

my  friends. 
Til  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
huh  ofly  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;   for  my  purpose 

holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us 

down; 
It  my  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  lee  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  IS  taken,  much  abides;   and 

tho' 
We  sre  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Hoved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we 

are,  we  are, — 
Om  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

win 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 

yield*  70 


TITHONUS 

TfaitprlBledhithe'ComhUl  Bfagaatine  *  f or 
F*kteary,  186Q,  end  aftcrwafds  inelod«d  in  the 
'EMehAiden^  volume  in  1804.    Sm  Notes. 

TfeK  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and 

&11. 
The  vapors  wvep  their  burthen   to   the 

ground. 


Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  be- 
neath. 
And  after  man^  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  mmiiortalitv 
Consumes;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white-hair'd   shadow  roaming   like    a 

dream 
The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of 

mom*  10 

Alas  1    for    this    gray  shadow,  onoe    a 

man  — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest    him   thy    chosen,   that   he 

seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God! 
I  ask'd  thee, '  Give  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile. 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd 

their  wills. 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr*d  and  wasted 

me. 
And  tho'  thev  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd  to 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  yonth. 
And  all  I  was  in  ashes.    Can  thy  love^ 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide,  ^ 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with 

tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go;  take  back  thy 

gift 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindlv  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance       90 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

foraU? 
A  soft  air  fans  the  dood  apart;  there 

comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  waa 

bom. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoul- 
ders pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew*d. 
Thy  cheek  begins    to   redden    thro'    th 

gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  I 

mine, 
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Ere  jat  they  Uind  the  stan,  mad  the  wild 

team 
Whieh  loye  thee,  yeaming  for  thy  yoke, 

arise,  40 

And  shake  the  darkneas  f nun  their  loosen'd 

manes. 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 
Lo !  ever  thus  thoa  growest  beautif nl 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  tby  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 
Why  wilt  thou  eyer  scare  me  with  thy 

tears. 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  f aiH>ff,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true  ? 
*  Hie  Gods  themselyes  cannot  recall  their 

gifts.' 
Ay  me !    ay  me !    with  what    another 

heart  50 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  usea  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  wateh'd  — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  tbee;  saw 
The  dim  ourhi  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt 

my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  thai  slowly  crimson'd 

aU 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Moutii,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that 

kiss'd  60 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and 

sweet, 
like  that  strange  song   I   heard  Apollo 

sing. 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  ? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled 

feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the 

steam 
Floata  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the 

homes 
Of  happy  men  that  haye  the  power  to 

die,  70 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground. 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my 

grave; 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  mom  by  mom, 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL 

Fint  printed  in  1842,  and  slightly  altered  la 
subaoquent  editions.    6ee  Notes. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as 

yet  'tis  early  mom; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me, 

sound  upon  the  bugle-hora. 

T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  aa  of  old, 

the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying 

over  Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  ovei^ 

looks  the  sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 

cataracts. 

Many  a  nifbt  from  yonder  ivied  casement, 

ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly 

to  the  west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising 

thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in 

a  silver  braid. 


10 


Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nonr> 

isfaing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the 

long  result  of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fniit> 

ful  land  reposed; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the 

promise  that  it  dosed; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  Hr  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be.  — 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimscm  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast; 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  him- 
self another  crest; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 

bumish'd  dove; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightlj 

turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  ao 
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Thaa  her  ebeek  wu  pale  Mid  thinner  than 
■bould  be  for  one  so  jonng, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  •my  motions  with  a 
mute  obserTanee  bnng. 

And  I  said,  'My  oousin  Amy,  speak,  and 

speak  the  truth  to  me, 
Trust  Die,  eoosin,  all  the  current  of  my 

being  sets  to  thee.' 

Ob  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a 

color  and  a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the 

northern  night 

And  she  tom'd  ^  her  bosom  shaken  with 
a  sudden  storm  of  sighs  — 

AU  the  qnrit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dwk 
of  haiel  eyes  — 


Sajiag^  'I  have  hid  my  feelings, 
thev  should  do  me  wrong; ' 

Siyi^,  *  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?  '  weep- 
ing, '  I  have  loved  thee  long.'         30 

Lmre  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tum'd 

it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Evoy  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself 

in  golden  sands. 

Lore  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote 
00  all  the  chords  with  might; 

^aole  the  ehord  of  Self,  that,  trembling, 
past  in  mnsie  out  of  sight. 

Msay  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we 

hear  the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with 

the  fulness  of  the  spring. 

Usny  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we 

watch  the  stately  ships. 
And  enr   sprits  msh'd  together  at  the 

ipnAng  of  the  lips. 

0  ay  eoositt,  shallow  •  hearted  I  O  my 

Amy,  mine  no  more  I 

0  the  dffMry,  dreary  moorland !  O  the 

barren,  barren  shore  I  40 

Fslser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than 

all  songs  have  sang, 
F^ppet  to  a  father's  thrmt,  and  servile  to 

ashnwJsh  tongsol 


Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?  — having 
known  me  — to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine  1 

Yet  it  shall  be;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level 

day  by  day. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  ooane  to 

sympathize  with  cuiy. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thoa  art 

mated  with  a  clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have 

weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall 
have  spent  its  novel  force, 

Something  letter  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  home.  sc 

What  is  this?  his  eves  are  heavy;  think 
not  they  are  glased  with  wine. 

Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty;  kiss  him,  take 
his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain 

is  overwrought; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch 

him  with  thy  lighter  thought 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things 

to  understand  — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I 

slew  thee  with  my  hand  I 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from 

the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in 

a  last  embrace. 


Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against 

the  strength  of  youth  1 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from 

the  living  truth  I  60 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from 

honest  Nature's  rule ! 
Cursed  be  the  sold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd 

forehead  of  the  fool  I 

WeU--'t  is  well  that  I  should  bluster  I  — 
Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved  — 

WottUl  to  God— for  I  had  loved  thee 
than  ever  wile  was  loved. 
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Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  eheriali  that 
which  bean  but  bitter  fmit  ? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  boeom,  tho'  my 
heart  beat  the  root 

NeTer,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  sach 
length  of  years  shoald  come 

As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  mind  ? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  lo?e  her, 
as  I  knew  her,  kind  ?  70 

I  remember  one  that  perishM;  sweetly  did 

she  speak  and  move; 
Saeh  •  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look 

at  was  to  loye. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  loye  her 

for  the  lore  she  bore  ? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly;  love  is 

love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scom'd  of  devils  1  this 
is  truth  the  poet  sings, 

Hiat  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 
bering happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest 
thy  heart  be  put  to  proof. 

In  the  dead  unhappy  nif  ht,  and  when  the 
rain  is  on  the  roo£ 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou 

art  staring  at  the  wall. 
Where  the  dying  ni^t-lamp  flickers,  and 

the  shadows  rise  and  nIL  80 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing 

to  his  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the 

tears  that  thou  witt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  <  Never,  never,'  whis- 
per'd  bv  the  phantom  yoars, 

And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the 
ringing  of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shaU  vex  thee,  looking  aneient 

kindness  on  thy  pain. 
Tun  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  piUow;  ^t 

thee  to  thy  rest  again. 


Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace;  for  a 

tender  voice  wiU  cry. 
^T  is  a  purer  life  than  thme,  a  lip  to  diaia 

thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  my  latest 

rival  brings  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from 

the  mother's  breast.  90 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a 

deamess  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;  it  wiU  be 

worthy  of  the  twa 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy 

petty  part. 
With  a  little  hoard  of  mavims  preaching 

down  a  daughter's  heart. 

*  Thej  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings 
—  she  herself  was  not  exempt  — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suif er'd '  —  Perish  in 
thy  self-contempt  1 

Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy  I  wher^ 

fore  should  I  care  ? 
I  myself   must   mix  with  aetion,  lest  I 

wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to^  light- 
ing upon  days  like  these  ? 

Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens 
but  to  golden  keys. 


MO 


Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the 

markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy;  what  is  that 

which  I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  fidling  on  the 

foeman's  ground. 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapor,  and 

the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the 

hurt  that  Honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at 

each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?    I  will  turn 

that  earlier  paee. 
Hide  me  from  mv  aeep  emotioii,  O  thou 

womfrottB  Mother-Age  I 
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Moke  me  feel  the  wild  polBation  that  I  felt 

before  the  strife. 
When  I  beard  my  days  before  me,  and  the 

tmnali  of  mj  ufe; 


no 


Teaming  for  the  large  excitement  that  the 
eoming  years  would  yield, 

Eager-bearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves 
hia  Other's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dosky  highway 

near  and  nearer  drawn. 
Sees  in  hearen  the  liffht  of  London  flaring 

like  a  dreary  dawn; 


And  Ida  apirit  leape  within  him  to  be  gone 

before  him  then, 
rndemeath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among 

the  thioogi  of  men; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever 

reaping  somethine  new; 
That  wbicn  they  hare  done  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  shall  do. 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

coald  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be;  mo 

Siw  the  beaTens  fill  with  eommeroe,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails, 

Riots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  ooatly  bales; 

Beard  the  heaTens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 

FVom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue; 

Fsr  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
soath-wind  rushing  warm, 

Vilh  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunge 
ing  thro'  the  thunderstorm; 

Till  the  war^ram  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 
the  battle-flags  were  forVd 

la  the  Fsrliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  worid. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
Aad  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 

nnifersa)  Uw.  uo 


So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  sweeping 

thro'  me  left  me  dry. 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  h^rt,  and  left  me 

with  the  jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things 

here  are  out  of  joint. 
Science  moyes,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping 

on  from  point  to  point; 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lioOy 

creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  uiat  nods  and  winks  behind  a 

slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  haryest 

of  his  youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for 

eyer  luce  a  boy's  ?  140 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

I  uneer  on  the  shore, 
And  the  indiyidnal  withers,  and  the  world 

is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

he  bears  a  laden  breast. 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moTing  toward  the 

stillness  of  his  rest 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sound* 

ing  on  the  bngle-hom. 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a 

target  for  their  scorn* 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such 

a  moulder'd  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  m^  nature  to  have 

loTed  so  slight  a  thmg. 

Weakness  to   be  wroth  with   weakness ! 

woman's  pleasure,  woman's  pain  — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded 

in  a  shallower  brain.  ty> 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy 
passions,  match'd  with  mine. 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  at 
water  unto  wine  — 
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Here  at  least,  where  nature  nckens,  nothing. 

Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient^  where  my 

life  began  to  beat, 

Where  in  wild  Mahrattarhattle  fell  my 

father  eTil-starr'd;  — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish 

uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to 

wander  far  away. 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways 

of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow 
moons  and  happy  skies. 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  dus- 
ter, knots  of  Paradise.  1 60 


Neyer  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an 

European  flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er   lustrous  woodland, 

swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs 

the  heavT-f  ruited  tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

Hiere  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more 
than  in  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

lliere  the  passions  enunp'd  no  longer  shall 
have  scope  and  broathing  space; 

I  will  take  some  sayage  woman,  she  shall 
rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-eineVd,  they  shall  dive, 

and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl 

their  lances  in  the  sun;  170 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the 

rainbows  ot  the  brooks. 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  orer  mia- 

erable  books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fainy  I  but  I 
£1010  my  words  are  wild. 


But  I  count  the  |^y  barbarian  lower  thsi 
the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  f oteheads,  yneatd  of 

our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleaaores,  like  t 

beast  with  lower  pains  I 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  — what  to  ms 

were  sun  or  clime  ? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  f  otemosi 

files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  per- 
ish one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaie  like 
Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon  1  180 

Not  in  vain  the  distanoe  beacons.  Forward, 

forward  let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  tbs 

ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Thro*  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 

into  the  younger  day; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  eyde 

of  Cathay. 

Mother- Age,  —  for  mine  I  knew  not, — help 

me  as  when  life  begun; 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 

lightnings,  weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit 

hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  sll 

my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  fsrewell 

to  Locksley  H^  I 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for 

me  the  roof-tree  fall  190 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blacken- 
ing over  heath  and  holt. 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its 
breast  a  thunderbolt 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or 

hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
Foi  the  miffhty  wind 

ward,  and  Iga 
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GODIVA 

rSnl  paUkhtd  in  1842,  when  lin*  64  had 
•ai^vmya.* 

/  WAITED  fit  ihe  tram  at  Coventry; 

I  hmg  mUk  grooms  and  porten  on  the  bridge. 

To  watek  the  three  tall  epires;  and  there  I 

The  ahfe  omdad  legend  into  thie :  — 

Kot  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down   the    past,  not  only  we,  that 

prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  peo- 
ple well, 
Aad  loathed  to  see  them  overtasE'd;  bat 

she  9 

Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overeame, 
TW  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
Is  Corentry;  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon   his    town,   and    all   the    mothers 

brought 
Ihsir  ehildrsn,  clamoring, '  If  we  pay,  we 

starrel' 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where 

he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
h  yud   behind.    She  told  him  of  their 

tears, 
Aad  pray'd  him, '  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they 

starve.'  ao 

Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  balf-amased, 
*  You  woald  not  let  vonr  little  finger  ache 
For  nch  as  theeef  ^^*Bui  I  would  die,' 

He  kugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by 

Ptol, 
TWa  flllip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear: 
'0,ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk!'»«  Alas  I'  she 

'Bot  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.' 
Aod  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 
He  saswifr'd,  '  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the 

town,  99 

And  I  repeal  it; '  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn. 
Be  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his 

dogs. 
80  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and 

blow, 
Ihde  war  npon  eaoh  other  for  an  hour, 
ISn  pity  won.    She  aoBi  a  herald  forth, 


And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 

all 
The  hard  condition,  but  that  she  would 

loose 
The  people;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her 

weU, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace 

the  street,  39 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing,  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window 

barr*d. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and 

there 
Undasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  mm  Earl's  ^ft;  but  ever  at  a  brrath 
She  unger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud.    Anon  she  shook  her 

head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and  like  a  creeping  sunbeam  slid 
From  piUar  unto  pillar,  untu  she  teach'd  99 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  sold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  dothed  on  with 

chastity. 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  at  she 

rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for 

fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the 

spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see;  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame;  her  palfrey's  foot- 

faU  shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses;  the  blind 

walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  over- 
head 60 
Fantastic  gables,  erowding,  stared;  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the 

field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

wall. 
Then  she  rode  back,  dothed  on  with 

chastity. 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless 

earth, 
Tbe  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  oomoi 
Boring  a  little  auger-hob  in  feac^ 
Peep'd  — but  his  eyes,  hoixM  they  hai 

thetrwil^ 
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Were  shriyell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 

And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers, 
wno  wait  71 

On  noble  deeds,  caneell'd  a  sense  misnsed; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd;  and  all  at 
oooe, 

Ynth  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the 
shameless  noon 

Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hun- 
dred towers. 

One  after  one;  but  even  then  she  gain'd 

Her  bower,  whence  reissuing,  robed  and 
crown'd. 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 

And  built  herself  an  eyerlasting  name. 


THE  DAY-DREAM 


The  pert  of  this  poem  entitled '  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty'  was  printed  in  1830 ;  the  rest  was 
added  in  1%I2,  ana  a  few  alterations  have  since 
been  made. 

PROLOGUE 

O  Ladt  Flora,  let  me  speak; 

A  pleasant  hour  has  psBsed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek. 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  yon  dreaming — and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream  d,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm,  m 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  Tision  that  I  saw, 
Hien  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.    Turn  your  face. 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye  — 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly.  » 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE 


Trb  Tnrying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 
Clothes  and  redothes  the  happy  plains. 

Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 
Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  Teins. 


Faint  shadows,  Tapoirs  lightly  enrl'd. 
Faint  murmurs  from  ue  meadows 

Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  worid 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 


Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  mm 

On  every  slanting  terrace-Uwn.  91 

The  fountain  to  his  place  retoms 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires. 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wirea. 

ni 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggS) 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily;  no  sound  is  made^         41 
Not  eyen  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wmD. 

IV 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  n  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd;    and 
there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task. 

The  maid-of-honor  blooming  fair. 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his; 

Her  ups  are  sever'd  as  to  speak;  90 

His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss; 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 


Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass. 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  onel  shine 
Make  prisms  in  every  earven  glass 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  kin?  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king.  ( 

VI 

All  round  a  hedge  npshoots,  and  shows 
At  distence  like  a  little  wood; 

Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 
And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  Uood; 

All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 
Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and 

And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 
np^  i£d  topmost  palaee  spire* 


THE  DAY-DREAM 
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vn 

Wbm  will  the  bmidred  fummen  die, 
Amd  thooriit  and  tinie  be  bom  agaiiiy    70 

And  newer  Knowledge,  dnwinff  nigh. 
Bring  tmtli  ibni   swajB   ue   soul    of 
men? 

Heve  nil  tlungt  in  their  plnee  remain, 
Aa  nil  were  orderM,  agea  since. 
BOM,  Care  and  Pleaaare,  Hope  and  FMn, 
And  bring  the  fated  fauj  Frinoe. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

I 

Tbab  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

6hn  lying  on  her  eooch  alone, 
Aefoee  the  oorple  eoTerlet  79 

The  niaiaen*s  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
On  cither  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl; 
Tte  slnmbrons  li^t  b  rich  and  warm, 

And  mores  not  on  the  roonded  oorL 

n 

The  rilk  star-broider'd  oorerHd 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  monld 
LMgnidlr  erer;  and,  amid 

Her  fall  black  rinelets  downward  roll'd. 
Glows  forth  each  sonly-shadow'd  arm 
With  btnoelets  of  the  diamond  brijg^t.  90 
beaoty  doth  inform 
with  lore,  and  day  with  light, 

nx 

She  sleeps;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
TW  mgrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

net  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart 
Shm  sleeps;  on  either  hand  npswells 

Tte  gold-frinced  pillow  lightly  prest; 
Sbe  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  bnt  erer  dwdls 

A  peraeei  form  in  perfect  rest 
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THE  ARRIVAL 
I 


things,  discovered  late, 
To  thoee  that  seek  them  issne  forth; 

For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate. 
And  draws  tae  veil  from  hidden  worth. 

He  trsTeb  far  from  other  skies  — 
Hia  mantle  glitten  on  the  loeks — 


A  faiiy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes. 
And  lighter-footed  than  the  foz. 


The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 
That  stroTe  in  other  days  to  pass 

Are  withered  in  the  thorny  close. 
Or  scattered  blanching  on  the  grass. 

He  jgLses  on  the  silent  &ad: 

*  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.* 
ThisproTerb  flashes  thro'  his  huid, 

*  The  many  &il,  the  one  suooeeds.* 


HI 

He  comes,  scarce  knowine  what  he  seeks; 

He  breaks  the  hedge;  he  enters  there; 
The  color  flies  into  his  cheeks; 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair;   i« 
For  all  his  life  tM  charm  did  talk 

About  bis  path,  and  hoTcr  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper^  voices  at  his  ear. 

IV 

More  close  and  dose  his  footsteps  wind; 

The  Magic  Muric  in  his  heart, 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  <^uiet  chamber  far  uart 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  Ian, 

He  stooDs  —  to  kiss  her — on  his  knee. 
*  Love,  if  toy  tresses  be  so  dark,  t]g 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  mnst  be  I  * 


THE  REVIVAL 


A  TOUCH,  a  kiss !  the  charm  was  snMit 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeie  thro*  all  the  garden  sweptp 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt        hb 

II 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd^ 
The  Are  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  squall'd« 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife, 

The  palace  bang'd  and  bnn'd  aadclackik 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract 
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ni 

And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd,        vso 
»And   yawn'd,  and  xobh'd  his  £aoe»  and 
spoke, 
*  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  heard  1 
How  say  you  ?  we  hare  slept,  my  loids. 

My  heud  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 
'T  was  bat  an  after-dinnePs  nap. 

IV 

«Fardy,'  retom'd  the  king,  *  bat  still 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  sow 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentioned  half  an  hoar  ago  ? '  ite 

Hie  ehaneellor,  sedate  and  Tain, 

In  coorteons  words  retom'd  reply. 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chiun. 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by* 


THE  DEPARTURE 


Ain>  on  her  loTer^s  arm  she  leant. 

And  roand  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hilb  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old; 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim,  170 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

Hie  happy  princess  followed  him. 

n 

*  I  'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  loye,  for  suoh  another  kiss; ' 
*0,  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears; 

*  O  love,  't  was  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar. 
The  twilight  melted  into  mom.  180 

III 

*0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  I ' 

*  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  I ' 
*0  happy  loss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  1 ' 

*  O  lore,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  1' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapor  bnoy'd  the  cresoent-ba». 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change. 
Hie  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 


nr 

*  A  hundred  sommers  I  eaa  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  whsea  ? ' 

*  O,  seek  my  fa&er's  court  with  me,         w^ 

For  there  are  greater  wondera  thexa.' 
And  o'er  the  hilb,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Thro'  aU  the  world  she  f ollow'd  him. 


MORAL 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there^ 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  sa^. 

What  monu  is  in  being  fur.  mm 

O,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  Uovb  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

n 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead. 

In  bud  or  blade  or  bloom,  may  find^ 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Alt  like  Nature,  dearest  tAtad;      mm 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end* 


L'ENVOI 


Yon  shake  your  head.    A  random  stnog 

Tour  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well  —  were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
Topass  with  ul  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men, 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again; 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars. 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more. 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars. 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  fJiow» 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hoiin» 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow* 

The  Federations  and  the  Fowesi^ 


AMPHION 
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lltmaM  foffMS  takiDg  birth 
In  di¥«im  wnaaa§,  diTen  elimes  ? 

For  we  ai«  AneienU  of  the  earth, 
Aad  IB  the  moning  ol  the  timet. 


no 


n 


So  tleepiag,  lo  arooeed  from  sleep 
Thnr  twmy  deeeds  new  and  strange, 

Or  gajT  qiiinqnemiiada,  would  we  reap 
"nie  flower  and  quintessenoe  of  duuige. 

Ill 

Ah,  yet  woold  I  —  and  would  I  might  I 

So  mneh  your  eyes  my  fancy  take  — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  I  a^o 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong. 

To  choose  yoor  own  too  did  not  eare; 
Too  *d  have  my  moral  from  the  song. 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there; 
Aad,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong. 

My  Csncy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro\ 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perf Qtee  will  still  revert  to  too, 
Xor  finds  a  doeer  truth  than  this 

AU-graeeful  head,  so  richly  currdt      sjo 
Asd  sTermore  a  eostly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  world. 

IV 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour, 
Asd  cTcry  bird  of  Eden  burst 

la  carol,  every  bud  to  flower, 
Whit  eyes,  like  thine,  haTO  waken'd  hopes, 

What  lipa,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Wliere  on  the  double  roeebud  droops 

The  fulacae  of  the  pensiTe  mind;         ate 
WUeh,  all  too  dearly  self-inyolTcd, 

Tet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me,  — 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved. 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see: 
Bet  break  it.    In  the  name  of  wife. 

And  in  the  rights  thai  name  may  give. 
Ale  dan'd  the  moral  of  thy  life. 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 

EPILOGUE 

8(S  Lady  Fhm,  take  my  lay. 

And  a  yon  find  a  meaning  theie,         a^o 
0,  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

*What  wonder  if  he  thinks  me  fair?' 
Whst  wonder  I  was  all  unwise, 

To  ih^e  the  soog  for  your  delight 


like  loog-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise 
That  SotA  thro'  heaven,  and  cannot  light? 

Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 
By  Cupid4M>ys  of  blooming  hne  -^ 

But  take  it  —  earnest  wed  with  sporti 
And  either  sacred  unto  you.  aSs 


AMPHION 

Pint   printed   hi    1842,   and   altoed   hut 
slightly. 

Mt  father  left  a  park  to  me, 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree, 

And  waster  than  a  warren; 
Tet  say  the  neighbors  when  they  caD 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land, 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  tiie  woodland. 

O,  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great 

In  days  of  old  Ampbion,  lo 

And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

Nor  eared  for  seed  or  scion  I 
And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great, 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber. 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate, 

And  fiddlM  in  the  timber  I 

T  is  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongne, 

Such  happy  intonation. 
Wherever  M  sat  down  and  song 

He  left  a  small  plantation;  ao 

Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move. 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 

The  mountain  stirred  its  bushy  erown» 

And,  as  tradition  teaches. 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 
And  briooy-vine  and  ivv-wreath 

Ran  forward  to  his  rhyming,  jo 

And  from  the  valleys  nndemoith 

Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her, 

And  down  the  middle,  bust !  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her; 

Thejpoplars,  in  long  order  doe. 
With  cyprsM  promenndraf 
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The  flhodk-jieftd  willows  two  and  two 
By  riTen  gallopadecL  40 

Came  wet-ehod  alder  from  the  wa^e. 

Came  jews,  a  dismal  coterie; 
Each  pluok'd  his  one  foot  from  the  graTe, 

Poussetting  with  a  sloe-tree; 
Old  elms  came  breaking  from  the  ▼ine. 

The  Tine  streamed  oat  to  follow,  ^ 
Andy  sweating  rosin,  plomp'd  the  pine 

Yiom.  many  a  cloody  hoUow. 

4nd  was  n*t  it  a  sight  to  see. 

When,  ere  his  son?  was  ended,  50 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  ooontiT-side  descended; 
And  shepheroB  from  the  mountain^aTcs 

Look'd  down,  half-pleased,  half-fright- 
en'd. 
As  dash'd  abont  the  drunken  leaTes 

Hie  random  sunshine  lighten'd  ? 

O,  Nature  first  was  fresh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure; 
So  yonthful  and  so  flexile  then, 

X  ou  moTcd  her  at  your  pleasure.  60 

Twane  out,  my  fiddle  1  shake  the  twigs  I 

And  make  her  dance  attendance; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-eet  sprigs, 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons  1 

rr  is  Tain  I  in  such  a  brassy  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle; 
Hie  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  wlustle; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 

With  strumming  and  with  sending,      70 
A  mckass  heehaws  from  the  rick. 

The  passire  oxen  gaping. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  a  sound 

like  sleepy  counsel  pleading; 
O  Lord  I  —  't  is  in  my  neighbOT's  ground. 

The  modem  Muses  reacUng. 
Hiey  read  Botanic  Treatises, 

And  Works  on  Gardening  thro'  there. 
And  Methods  of  Transplanting  Trees 

To  look  as  if  they  grew  there.  80 

Hie  wither'd  Misses  I  how  they  prose 
O'er  books  of  tntTcU'd  seamen. 

And  show  you  slips  of  all  that  grows 
From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 

Xhey  read  in  arbors  dipt  and  eat» 
And  allevSa  ftuled  pliooii- 


By  squares  of  tropie  summer  shaft 
Ana  warm'd  in  crystal 


But  these,  tho'  fed  with  careful  dirt. 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy;  91 

Half-conscious  of  the  garden-squirt^ 

Hie  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  upon  its  mountain. 
The  Tilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 

Beside  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  to3« 

And  years  of  cultivation. 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation.  mo 

1 11  tiuce  the  showers  as  they  faUf 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom; 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  Lttle  garden  blossom. 

SAINT  AGNES'  EVE 

First  published  bi '  Hie  Keepeake '  for  18S7, 
sod  i«printed  in  1842.     Until  1865  tiiB  title 

was*  Saint  Agnes.' 

Deep  on  the  conrent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  Taper  goes; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  I 
The  shadows  of  the  oooTent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward. 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  trosty  skies. 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

Hiat  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  wlute  robes  are  soil'd  and  da^ 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  thui  pale  taper's  earthly  spaik. 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  Bail  before  the  Lamb^ 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mme  earthly  house  I  am. 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  hearens,  O  Lord  !  and  fiu^ 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star. 

In  raiment  white  and  dean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doois; 
The  flashes  come  and  go; 


SIR  GALAHAD 


lox 


AD  beaveB  bunts  her  stanr  floors. 

And  sttows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  ancTup  1  the  gates 

ftoU  beck,  end  fm  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pore  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  £temity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  npon  the  shming  sea  — 

Tarn  Bridegroom  with  his  bride  I 

SIR  GALAHAD 

Tin*  printed  in  1842.    In  Ime  15  '  till '  was 
■Vinallj  Mn* 

If  T  good  blade  eanres  the  casques  of  men, 

M J  ioogh  lanee  thrusteth  sure. 
If  J  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Becanse  my  heart  is  pore. 
TIm  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

Tbe  hard  bnnds  sIUTer  on  the  steel, 
Tbe  splintered  spear^shafts  eraok  and  fly, 

Tbe  horse  and  rider  reel; 
Thtf  reel,  thev  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

Aad  when  the  tide  of  oombat  stands, 
Perfnme  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 
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Heiv  sweet  axe  looks  that  ladies  bend 

Oa  whom  their  favors  fall  I 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall; 
Bat  all  my  heart  is  drawn  aboTe, 

My  knetM  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine; 
I  nerer  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine.  ao 

If  ore  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  michtaer  transports  more  and  thrill; 
8o  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  wiU. 

When  down  the  stormy  cresoent  froea, 

A  light  before  me  sWims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glowsy 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride;    • 

I  henr  a  voice,  but  none  are  there;        30 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

Hie  silver  vessels  sparkle  dean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

Asd  iohtinn  nhaiintir  resound  between* 


Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  iMurk. 
I  leap  on  board;  no  helmsman  steers; 

I  float  tiU  aU  is  dark.  ^ 

A  gontle  sound,  an  awful  light  I 

Three  angeb  bear  the  Hdy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  thev  saiL 
Ah,  blessed  vision  T  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  dides. 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  chanper  borne 

Thro'  dnMuning  towns  I  go,  50 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Chnstmas  mom^ 

Tho  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads,  ■ 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  bnnd  and 
mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  ^lory  ^read% 

And  gilds  the  drivmg  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branehv  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields,    te 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  oease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beami^ 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whoee  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear,  70 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eye% 

Are  touch'd,  are  tum'd  to  finest  air. 

The  donds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  eopees  nod. 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
<  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  I 

lude  on  I  the  prize  is  near.'  Is 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale^ 
All-arm*d  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  Hdy  Grail 
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EDWARD  GRAY 

Vint  printed  in  1842,  and  nndltered. 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town 

Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way; 
*And   have  you   lost  yonr   hewt?'  she 
said; 
'And    are   yon   married   yet,  Edward 
Gray?' 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  me; 

Bitterly  weeping  I  tam'd  away: 
'  Sweet  Enuna  Moreland,  love  no  more 

Can  toaoh  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray. 

'  Ellen  Adair  she  loved  me  well, 
Asainst  her  father's  and  mother's  will; 

To-day  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept 
By  £llen's  grave,  on  the  windy  hilL 

*  Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold, 
lliought  her  proud,  tuad  fled  over  the 


Fill'd  I  was  with  folly  and  spite. 
When  Ellen  Adair  was  dymg  for  me. 

*  Cruel,  omel  the  wosds  I  said  f 

Cruelly  came  they  hack  UMlay: 
^  You  're  too  slight  and  fickle,"  I  said, 
<'  To  tronhle  t£e  heart  of  Edward  Gray." 

'There  I  put  my  face  in  the  grass  — 
Whisper'd,  *' Listen  to  my  despair; 

I  repent  me  of  all  I  did; 
Speak  a  UtUe,  EUen  Adair !  " 

*  Then  I  took  a  pencil,  and  wrote 

On  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  lay, 
''Here  lies  the  hody  of  Ellen  Adair; 
And  here  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  ! " 

'  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go. 
And  fly,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more, 
Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me, 

'Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone; 

Bitterly  weeping  I  tnm'd  away. 
There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair ! 

And  there  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  I ' 


WILL  WATERPROOF'S    LYRICAL 
MONOLOGUE 

MADE  AT  THE  COCK 


First  printed  in  1842,  and  sightly 
since.    See  Notes. 


0  PLUMP  head-waiter  at  The  Coek, 
To  which  I  most  resort. 

How  goes  the  time  ?    'T  is  five  o' 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port; 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

Yon  set  before  chance-comers, 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  £rt 

On  Lnsitanian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse^ 

But  may  she  still  be  kind,  i 

And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  oie 

Her  innuenoe  on  the  mind, 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymei^ 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  timeSi 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

1  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 
Her  hiurel  in  the  wine, 

And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips^ 
These  favor'd  lips  of  mine;  a 

Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 
New  life-blood  warm  the  bosom. 

And  barren  commonplaces  break 
In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master-chord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plana, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble;  j 

And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man's 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  sans. 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Agamst  its  fountain  upward  runs 
^?lM  current  of  my  kj,. 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd; 

The  gaslight  wavers  dimmer; 
And  sot tlv,  thro'  a  vinous  mist. 

My  coUege  friendships 
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I  now  in  worth  and  wit  and  aenie, 

Ijnboding  eritio-pen, 
Or  that  etmal  want  of  pence 

Which  Tezes  public  men, 
Who  hold  their  nandi  to  all,  and  crj 

For  that  which  all  denj  them  — 
Who  sweep  the  oroeainga,  wet  or  dry, 

Aad  all  the  worid  go  by  them. 

Ah  I  jet,  the'  all  the  world  forsake, 

The'  fortune  clip  mj  wings,  so 

I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

ILalf-views  or  men  and  things. 
Lei  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  ulood; 

Tlaere  must  be  stormy  weather; 
Bot  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  partiea  work  together. 

Let  there  be  tiiistles,  there  are  grapes; 

If  old  thinn,  there  are  new; 
TcK  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes. 

Yet  ffUmpees  of  the  true.  60 

Let  rmAi  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons, 
Aa  on  'Jiis  whirligig  of  Time 

We  circle  with  the  seasons. 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid, 

With  fiitr  horisons  bound; 
TUa  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comet  ont  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And  set  in  heaTen's  third  story,  70 

I  kmk  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

B«t  thro^  a  kiwi  of  glory. 


Heed-waiter,  honored  by  the  guest 

Half-mused,  or  reeling  ripe. 
The  pint  you  btongfat  me  was  the  best 

Thst  ever  came  from  pipe. 
Bet  tho*  the  port  surpasses  praise^ 

My  nerres  hare  dealt  with  stiifer. 
Is  there  some  magic  in  the  plaoe  ? 

(>r  do  my  peptMS  differ  ? 


Per  siase  I  came  to  Uto  and  leara, 

Ko  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  erer  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wbsel  within  my  head, 
Which  bsais  a  ssason'd  brain  about, 

UasaUect  to  eonfusion. 
The'  soek'd  and  satninte,  out  and  ont^ 

xero  eTeiy  oeeTotuMeBi 


For  I  am  of  a  numerous  house, 

With  many  kinsmen  gay, 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 
Each  month,  a  birthday  coming  on. 

We  drink,  defying  trouble, 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one. 

And  then  we  drank  it  double; 

Whether  the  yintage,  yet  unkept. 

Had  relish  fiery-new. 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust  slept, 

As  old  as  Waterloo^ 
Or,  stoVd  when  classic  Canning  died. 

In  musty  bins  and  chambers, 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Mnse,  it  is  I 

She  answer'd  to  my  call; 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this, 

Is  all-in-all  to  all ; 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat, 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker, 
Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  liyes  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looKs  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally; 
I  think  he  came,  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  yalley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modem  poultry  drop» 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg^ 

And  eramm'd  a  plumper  crop^ 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow*d  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silyer,  praising  Ged, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 


A  priyate  life  was  all  his  joy, 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  something-pottle-bodied  boy 

That  knuckled  at  the  Uw. 
He   stoop'd   and   dntch'd   him, 
good, 

Flew  oyer  roof  and  casement; 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  lor  sheer  amasemsnt. 


lie 
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Bat  ha,  bv  Cmnstead,  thorpe,  and  tpu% 

And  f oUow'd  with  aocUims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire. 

Came  crowing  over  Thames.  140 

Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter. 
One  flx'd  for  erer  at  the  door. 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


Bat  whither  woold  my  fancy  go? 

How  oat  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  I 
'T  is  bat  a  steward  of  the  can. 

One  shade  more  plamp  than  common; 
As  jnst  and  mere  a  serving-man 

As  any  bom  of  woman. 


«5« 


I  ranged  too  high:  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  ? 
Is  it  the  weiffht  of  that  half-crown 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  daUer  tlian  at  firsts 

Xor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed. 

And  thnimming  on  the  table;  160 

Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task. 
Lest  of  the  fulness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask; 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare^ 

To  prove  myself  a  poet. 
But,  while  Iphat  ana  plan,  my  hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it 

60  fares  it  since  the  years  began, 

mi  they  be  gathered  up;  170 

The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can, 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup; 
And  othexs'  follies  teach  us  not. 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  I 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  't  is  gone; 

^T  is  gone,  and  let  it  go.  180 

Tis  gone:  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces. 
And  fallen  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  daiken'd  forms  and  &MI. 


60,  therefore,  thou  1  thy  betters 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamor  sent 

From  -  tan*  -  a  tavern-door. 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters;  ^ 

The  tavern-hours  of  mishty  wits,  — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters; 

Hours  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow, 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  shfirtis-warm*d» 

He  flash'd  his  random  speeches. 
Ere  days  that  deal  in  ana  swarm'd 

His  titerary  leeches.  m 

So  mix  for  ever  with  the  past. 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  I 
For  should  I  prize  tMe,  couldst  thou  lasl| 

At  half  thy  real  worth  ? 
I  hold  it  ^ood,  good  things  should 

With  time  I  will  not  quanel; 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  g^ass  i 

That  makes  me  maucUin-morsL 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-hoose  heie^ 

To  which  I  most  resort,  1 

I  too  must  part;  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  suck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
And  wheresoever  thou  move,  good  faiek 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  henee. 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots; 
Thy  latter  days  mcreased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots; 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners. 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 


We  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  oar  akittfl^ 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins^ 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot; 
To  come  and  ^,  and  oome  again. 

Returning  like  the  pewit,  n 

And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen. 

That  trifle  with  the  omet. 
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JJtw  Umg,  miB  horn  th j  topmott  head 

Tbe  thick-Mt  hasel  dies; 
Loo^,  ere  the  hateful  oiow  shall  tread 

The  Gomen  of  thine  eyes; 
live  long^  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Oar  cbftngefttl  equinozes» 
Till  mellow  JDeathy  like  some  late  gnest, 

bhall  eall  thee  from  the  boxes.  a^o 

fiot  when  he  calls,  and  then  ahalt  oeaae 

To  ftuse  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  laying  down  an  unctnons  lease 

Of  life,  shalt  earn  no  more. 
No  earred  erosa-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 

Shall  ahow  thee  past  to  heaven. 
Bat  carved  croes-pipes,  and,  underneath, 

A  pint-pot  neatly  graren. 


LADY  CLARE 

Rnt  printed  in  1842.  A  note  m  that  edition 
mmI  the  B0zt  stated  that  the  ballad  was  *  partly 
■HKgiatod  by  the  norel  of  ''Laheritaaoe"  *  (Miss 
F<^rTwr*s),  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  Mks  St 

utr. 


It  waa  the  time  when  lilies  blow. 
And  doods  are  highest  np  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily*white  doe 
To  giTe  his  ooosm.  Lady  Glare. 

I  tmw  they  did  not  part  in  aoom; 

Lovers  loog-betroth'd  were  they; 
Titty  two  wiU  wed  the  morrow  mom  •» 

God*a  Messing  on  the  dayl 

'He  doea  not  lore  me  for  mr  birth,  ^ 
Kor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair; 

Rt  lores  me  for  my  own  troe  worth. 
And  that  it  welV  nud  Lady  Clare. 


lO 


la  there  eame  old  Alice  the  nnne, 
8aad,*Wlio was  this  that  went  from  thee?* 

*It  eas  my  eoosin,'  said  Lady  Clare; 
*  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me.* 

'0,  God  be  thank'd,*  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
'That  all  eomes  round  so  just  and  fairl 

Lttd  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  landsi 
And  yott  are  noi  the  Lady  Clare.'  to 

*Aie  ye  out  of  yoor  mind,  my  norse,  my 

hidLMljCkn^'thatyespeaksowild?' 


*  As  Grod  's  aboTO,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

*  I  speak  the  truth:  yon  are  my  child. 

*  The  old  earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast; 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  Uve  by  bread  I 
I  buned  her  like  mj  own  sweet  child. 
And  put  my  child  in  her  stead.' 

'  Falsely,  fabely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,'  she  said,  *  if  this  be  true^     le 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  due.' 

*  Nay  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  noiaa^ 

'  Dut  keep  the  secret  for  your  life, 
And  all  yon  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald'si 
When  you  are  man  and  wife.' 

*  If  I  'm  a  beggar  bom,'  she  said, 

*  I  will  speSc  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  brooch  of  gold, 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by.'     40 

*  Nay  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  noiaa^ 

'  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can.' 
She  said,  *  Not  so;  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.' 

«Nay  now,  what  faith?'  said  Alice  the 
nurse; 

*  The  man  will  deaye  unto  his  rieht.* 

*  And  he  shall  haye  it,'  the  lady  replied, 

*  Tho'  I  should  die  to-night' 

'  Yet  giye  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  I 
Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee  f '       je 

*  O  mother,  mother,  mother,'  she  said, 

*  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

*  Yet  here 's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 
And  DMSS  me,  motner,  ere  I  go.' 

She  clad  herself  in  n  russet  sown, 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare; 

She  went  hj  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 
With  a  sugle  rose  in  her  hair.  <• 

The   lily-white   doe   Lord    Ronald   had 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden^  hand. 

And  f oUow'd  her  aU  the  wi^. 
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Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower: 

*  O  Laaj  Clare,  yoa  shame  your  worth  I 
'W]by  oome  yoa  drest  like  a  Tillage  maid, 

lliat  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ? ' 

*  If  I  eome  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  mj  fortmies  are;  yo 

I  am  a  beggar  bom,'  she  said, 
'And  not  the  Ladj  Clare.' 

'  Flay  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 
'  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 
Play  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 

*  X  oar  riddle  is  hard  to  read** 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up  I 
Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail; 

She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  narse's  tale.  80 

He  laagh'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn; 

He  tom'd  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood; 

*  If  yon  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 

And  I,'  said  he,  *  the  next  in  blood,  — 

'If  you  are  not  tiie  heiress  bom. 
And  I,'  said  he,  '  the  lawful  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.' 

THE   CAPTAIN 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NAVY 

F!nt  printed  in  the  ^Selections'  of  1865, 
and  unaltered. 

He  that  only  roles  by  terror 

Doeth  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  hell  I  count  his  error. 

Let  him  hear  my  song. 
Brave  the  Captain  was;  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew. 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen. 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  his  oppression; 

Stem  he  was  and  rash, 
So  for  every  light  transgression 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Di^  by  day  more  harsh  and  emel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. 
Y«t  he  hoped  to  purchase  gloijr 


Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  iiis  vessel  great  in  story, 

Wheiesoe'er  he  came. 
So  they  past  by  capes  and  islandi^ 

Many  a  harbor-mouth. 
Sailing  under  palmy  highlands 

Far  within  Uie  Sonth. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse. 
In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing. 

Rose  a  ship  of  Franoe. 
Then  the  Captain's  color  faeightm'dt 

Joyful  came  his  speech; 
But  a  cloudy  gladness  lighten'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
'  Chase,'  be  said;  the  ship  flew  forward^ 

And  the  wind  did  blow; 
Stately,  lightly,  went  she  norward. 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated. 

Had  what  they  desired; 
Mute  with  folded  arms  they  waited — 

Not  a  gun  was  fired. 
But  they  heard  the  foeman's  thander 

Roaring  out  their  doom; 
All  the  air  was  torn  in  sunder, 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 
Spars  were  splinter'd,  decks  were  shattered. 

Bullets  fell  like  rain; 
Over  mast  and  deck  w»e  seatter'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spars  were  splinter'd;  decks  were  brbken; 

Every  mother's  son  — 
Down  they  dropt  —  no  word  was  ^akeii<^ 

Each  beside  his  gun. 
On  the  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dying, 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those  in  whom  he  had  relianoe 

For  his  noble  name 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  unto  shame. 
Shame  and  wrath  his  heart  copfonadc^ 

Pale  he  tnm'd  and  red. 
Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  error  I  fearful  slaughter  1 

Tears  have  wander'd  by; 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  wtAev 

Crew  and  Captain  lie; 
There  the  sunlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  monldering, 
And  the  lonely  seabird  orossea 

With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 
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THE   LORD  OF  BURLEIGH 
Vtat  priatod  in  1812,  and  uiilterod. 
lai  ber  ear  he  whispen  gail  j, 


to 


10 


'  If  my  lie&rt  bj  nignn  can  tell, 
liakian,  I  haTe  watcE'd  thee  daily, 

Aad  I  think  thon  loT'st  me  weU/ 
She  lepliefi  in  accents  fainter, 

*  Tom  ia  none  I  love  like  thee.* 
Be  ia  bat  a  landscape-painter^ 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  Upe  that  fondly  falter 

PrgeiM  his  without  reproof, 
Leads  her  to  the  Tillage  altar. 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
'  I  can  make  no  marriage  nresent; 

Little  ean  I  gire  my  wife. 
Lore  wiU  make  our  cottage  pleasanty 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life.' 
They  br  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  tae  lordly  castles  stand; 
Sommeg  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

8ajs  to  her  that  lores  him  well, 
■Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell* 
80  she  goes  br  him  attended. 

Heats  him  lonngly  eonvene, 
9Ma  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Liy  betwixt  his  home  and  hers; 
Furks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

^mrkB  and  order'd  aardens  mat,  90 

Aaeient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
AO  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer; 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
Ob  that  eottage  growine  nearer. 

Where  thej  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
O,  but  she  will  love  him  truly  ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home; 
She  win  order  all  things  duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come.        #> 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stotely, 

Aad  beneath  the  giUe  she  turns, 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  these  she  saw  before. 
If  any  a  galfaat  jpy  domestic 

Bows  before  km  at  the  door; 


And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call,  |o 

While  he  treads  with  footstep  firmer, 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly. 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine. 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

<  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine.* 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free; 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he.  ts 

All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  dun; 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within* 
Then  her  eonntenance  all  over 

Pale  affain  as  death  did  prove; 
But  he  cTasp'd  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheer'd  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakneae, 

Tho*  at  times  her  spirit  sank,  70 

Shaped  her  heart  with  woinan*i  meekneii 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank; 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  sueh 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  mueh. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplez'd  her,  night  and  mom, 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  bom.  8^ 

Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

And  she  murmur'd,  *  O,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  f  * 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him. 

Fading  slowlv  from  his  side; 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  htm. 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walkmg  up  and  pacing  down,  90 

Deeply  moum'd  the  Lora  of  Burleigh, 

Burieigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
*  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her, 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed.* 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  reit  mo 
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THE  VOYAGE 

First  pnnted  in  the  '  Enoch  Aiden '  vdliiine 
in  1864. 

*"  Life  as  Energy,  in  the  great  ethical  senae 
of  the  word,  —  Lite  as  the  pursnit  of  the  Ideal, 
— ia  fiirared  in  this  brilliantly  deacriptiTe  alle- 
gorj'(PalgraTe). 

I 

We  left  behind  the  painted  baoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-moath; 
And  madly  danced  onr  hearts  with  joy. 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  south. 
How  fresh  was  every  sieht  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  I 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round. 

And  we  might  sail  for  eTermore. 

n 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow. 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail;  to 
The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the 
gale. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel. 

And  swept  behind;  so  quick  the  run. 
We  felt  the  eood  ship  shake  and  reel. 

We  seem'd  to  sail  mto  the  sun  1 

in 

How  oft  we  saw  the  sun  retire. 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night, 

Fall  from  his  Ooean-Iane  of  fire. 
And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light  I     ao 

How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn. 

As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  elobe 
we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  I 

IV 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lightened  into  view; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field,  30 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield. 


The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen; 

We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 
And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 


We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove. 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  dove,    p 


VI 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  the  low  coast  Mid  quivering  brine 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreadmg  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  Hat, 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 

vn 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  dimes. 

How  swiftly  stream'd  ye  bv  the  bark  1  91 
At  times  the  whole  sea  bumVl,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit. 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers. 

VIII 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight.  te 

Her  face  ?ras  evermore  unseen. 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
But  each  man  murmur'd, '  O  my  Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.' 

DC 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge  fair, 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like   Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the 
sea,  70 

And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed. 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 


And  only  one  among  ns — him 

We  pleased  not — he  was  seldom  pleased; 
He  saw  not  far,  his  eyes  were  dim. 

But  oars  he  swore  were  all  diseaksed. 
'  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  shriek 'd  in  spite, 

*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  sneer'd  and  wept 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  oast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept.       8d 
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XI 

Aad  vtfwmr  wl  of  oan  wm  forl'd. 

Nor  anchor  dropi  at  ere  or  morn; 
We  loTod  the  glones  of  the  world, 

Bat  laws  of  nature  were  our  scom. 
For  Uasts  would  riae  and  rave  and  eeaae, 

But  wbenoe  were  thoee  that  drove  Uie 
nil 
Aeron  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peaoe. 

And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  gale  ? 

XII 

Antn  to  colder  climes  we  came, 

For  etill  we  follow'd  where  she  led;      90 
Kow  mate  it  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead. 
Bet,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before; 
We  know  the  merrj  world  is  round. 

And  we  may  sail  for  erermore. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND  QUEEN 
GUINEVERE 

A  FRAGMENT 

Ffa9tptiitediDl842.  Xnthelststania'efan- 
I  origiaallT  *  linden ' ;  end  in  the  4th 
*  On,^aBd '^fleeter  now '  was  *  still  mors 


Lm  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain. 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again 
TVs  "midtTt  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Csae  in  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain. 

In  eiystal  rapor  everywhere 
Bbe  isles  of  heaven  langh'd  between. 
And  far,  in  forest-deeps  unseen, 
Ths  topmost  elm-tree  cather'd  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Soaetimee  the  linnet  piped  his  song; 
Sometinies  the  throstle  whistled  strong; 
Sometimes  the  sparhawk,  wheel'd  along, 
Haih*d  all  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong; 

By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound 
la  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran. 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spmd  into  the  perfect  fan, 

AboTO  the  teeming  ground* 

IVn,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  jrear, 
tiir  l^niionliTt  and  Qnoen  Gumevera 


Bode  thro'  the  ooverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

She  seem'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore. 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  before; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net. 

Now  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 

In  mosses  mizt  with  violet 

Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set; 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd   the 
plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eeiy  warbiings, 
When  all  the  gliumaering  moorland  rings 

With  jingiing  bridle-reins. 

As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade» 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd. 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid. 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  fince^'tipei 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kisa 

Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


A   FAREWELL 

Fiist  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltated  ezeepi 
thonsand  sons  *  for  *  hundred 


Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea. 
Thy  tribute  wave  deliver; 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  bs^ 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river; 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  bs^ 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder-tree. 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  wul  hum  the  bee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thonsand  suns  will  stream  on  thea^ 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be» 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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THE  BEGGAR  MAID 

First  printed  in  1842,  and  nnaltervd.  It  is 
foonded  on  the  old  ballad  of  *  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Bfaid,'  which  was  yery  popular 
in  its  day,  and  is  ailaded  to  by  Shakespeare  in 
'Love's  Laboor's  Lost,'  'RixOuud  iL,'  and 
'  Romeo  and  Joliet.' 

Her  aims  actoss  her  breast  she  Udd; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  oao  say; 
Barefooted  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down. 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way; 
'  It  is  no  wonder,'  said  the  lords, 

<  She  is  more  beaatiful  than  day.' 


As  shines  the  moon  in  clooded  si 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen; 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  loyesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  sneh  angel  grace. 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been. 
Cophetoa  sware  a  royal  oath: 

*  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  qneen  1 ' 

THE  EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

First  printed  in  the  edition  of  185L 

He  clasps  the  erag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  snn  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  aznie  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

'MOVE   EASTWARD,  HAPPY 
EARTH ' 

First  printed  in  1842,  when  the  ninth  line 
had  '  lifhUy '  instead  of  '  smoothly.' 

The  silyer  sister- world '  is  Venus,  the  mom- 
^-fltar,  not  the  moon,  as  some  haye  assumed. 

Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave 
Yon  orange  sunset  waning  slow; 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eye, 
O  happy  planet,  eastward  go. 

Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  ^ow 
Thy  silver  siater- world,  and  rise 


To  ^ass  herself  in  dewy  eyes 
That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ah,  bear  me  with  thee,  smoothly  bone, 
Dip  forwaid  under  •Urt  light. 

And  move  me  to  my  marnage-mom. 
And  round  again  to  happy  night. 

•COME  NOT,  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD' 

First  printed  in  'The  Keepsske'  for  1851, 
under  the  title  of  'Stanzas;*  included  in  tb 
seventh  edition  of  the  *  Poems '  the 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead. 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  npon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  bead, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thon  woaldit 
not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  ptoter 
cry; 

Dui  thon,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  eiinie 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  nnblest: 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of 
time. 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  laave  me  where  I 
lie; 
Go  by,  go  by. 

THE   LETTERS 

First  published  with  ' liaad'  in  1855»  and 

unaltered. 

I 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloom'd  the  stagnant  air; 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A  &nd  of  pain  across  my  brow; 
*Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 

Before  you  bear  my  marriage  vow.' 

11 

I  tnm'd  and  humm'd  a  bitter  song 
That    mock'd    the    wholesome    humsa 
heart. 

And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong. 
We  met,  but  onl^  meant  to  part 

Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry; 
She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved; 
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tit 


I  nw  wttli  ludf-aiioooscioiu  eye 
8he  won  the  colon  I  approved. 

in 

Sbe  took  the  little  irory  chest, 

With  half  a  etgh  ahe  tarn'd  the  kej, 
Then  raiaed  her  head  with  lipa  eompresty 

And  gave  mj  letters  back  to  me; 
Aad  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings. 

My  gifta,   when  gifts   of   mine   ooold 
please. 
As  looks  a  father  on  the  things 

Of  his  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 

IV 

Sks  told  DM  an  her  friends  had  said; 

1  need  against  the  pnhlie  liar; 
She  ta&'d  as  if  her  lore  were  dead, 

Bot  in  mj  words  were  seeds  of  fbra. 
*Ko  more  of  lore,  yoor  sex  is  known; 

1  ncTor  will  be  twice  deeeiTcd. 
Hneeforth  I  trust  the  man  akme. 

The  woman  cannot  be  belieTcd* 


*Thro'  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  heO, — 

Aad  women's  slander  is  the  wont,  <*- 
Aad  yoo,  whom  once  I  loved  so  well. 

Thro*  yon  my  life  will  he  accurst.' 
I  voke  with  heart  and  heat  and  foroe, 

1  shook  her  breast  with  vmfpie  alarms  -— 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  sonroe 

We  mdi'd  into  each  other's  arms. 

VI 

We  psrted;  sweetly  gleam'd  the  stan, 

Aad  sweet  the  vapor-braided  blue; 
Lov  breeses  fann'd  the  belf rv  bars, 

Ai  homeward  by  the  ehnreh  I  draw. 
The  veiy  gnves  appear'd  to  smile, 

^^  fresh  they  rose  in  shadow'd  swells; 
*Darfc  poreh,'  I  said,  'and  silent  aisle. 

Then  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells.' 


THE  VISION   OF  SIN 

Rat  peiated  hi  1842.  LfaMs97,fi8,121,122 
M  fiiit  bd  '  miaate '  for '  moment  MO0, '  ia ' 
hr^hj';  li&'the'  for  'a*;  188,  *or*  for 

■or*;  208,  'Again*  for  *Oiwe  mora';  and 
^K  Mid*  for  *spak0.'  In  the  '  SeleotioM *  of 
Wij  (bet  only  then)  the  following  couplet  ap> 
•lt»  line  214:  — 


Bat  a  orime  of 


I  HAD  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late; 
A  youth  came  riding  towara  a  palace-gate. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would 

have  flown. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  chUd  of  sin. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  aad  led  him 

m. 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes. 
Expecting  when  a  fonntain  should  arise. 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips  — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse,     to 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and 

capes— ^ 
Suffused    them,    sitting,   lying,    languid 

shapes. 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and 

piles  ragnpes. 

n 

Then  raethonght  I  heard  a  mellow  sound, 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 
Narrowing  m  to  where  they  sat  assem- 

bled« 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding  tnmbled, 
Woven  in  ciicles.    They  that  heard  it  sigh'd. 
Panted  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale, 
Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  r^ 

plied;  w 

Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 
Sleet  of  diamond-orif  t  and  pearly  mul. 
Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  died. 
Rose  again  from  when  it  seem'd  to  fail, 
Storm*d  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale; 
Till  thronging  in  and  in,  to  when  they 

waited. 
As  't  wen  a  hundred^throated  idghtingale, 
The  strong  tempestuous   tnble  throob'd 

aad  palpitated; 
Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound, 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  cinles,  so 

Purple  gauzes,  golden  bases,  liquid  maseSr 
Flung  the  tornnt  rainbow  round. 
Then  tbe^  started  from  their  plaees. 
Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue. 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaoes» 
HnlNin visible  to  the  view. 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  ilew. 
Hair  and  eyes  and  limbs  and  faees^ 
Twisted  hiud  in  fieroe  embracea,  «• 

Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Gnoes, 
Dash'd  togethn  hi  blinding  dew; 
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Till,  kiU'd  with  some  Inzorious  ftgtmy. 
The  nerve-dissolTine  melodj 
Flatte/d  headlong  nom  the  akj. 

ni 

And  then  I  look'd  ap  toward  a  mountain- 
tract. 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and 

lawn. 
I  saw  that  eyerv  momine^,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 
Unheeded;  and  detaching,  fold  hj  fold,   51 
From  thoee  still  heights,  and,  slowly  draw- 
ing near, 
A  mpor  heavy,  hneless,  formless,  oold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and 

year, 
Unheeded;  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

spoken. 
And  wam'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too 

late. 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  oould  not.    Mine  was 

broken. 
When  that  oold  vapor  tonch'd  the  palaoe- 

gatof 
And  link'd  again.    I  saw  within  my  head 

A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as 

death,  60 

Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither'd  heath, 

And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said: 

IV 

*  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  f 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way; 
Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

*  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast  f 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed. 
What  f  the  flower  of  life  is  past; 
It  is  long  before  yoa  wed.  70 

*  Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour. 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  I 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour. 
Let  us  hob-and-noh  with  Death. 

<  I  am  old,  hut  let  me  drink; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine; 
I  remember,  when  I  think. 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

*  Wine  is  good  for  shrivell'd  lips. 

When  a  blanket  wraps  the  oayy         Sq 


When  the  rotten  woodland 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 

*  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame, 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  hy  knee; 
What  care  I  for  any  name  ? 
What  for  order  or  degree  ? 

*  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg; 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wbw; 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  ? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine  Y      9* 

*  Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works. 

Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  too; 
Ruin'd  trunks  on  wither*d  forks, 
Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  yon  I 

*Fill  the  enp  and  fill  the  can. 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom; 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  bm. 

'  We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wiaeb  mo 

Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud. 

Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

*  Name  and  fame  I  to  fly  sublime 

Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  aehoolsi 
Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 
Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

*  Friendship  !  — to  be  two  in  one  — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack ! 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back.        i» 

*  Virtue  I  —  to  be  good  and  just  «- 

Every  heart,  when  sifted  well. 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 
Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  helL 

*  Of  we  two  as  well  can  look 

Whited  thought  and  cleanly  lifb 
As  the  priest,  iSwve  his  book 
Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 

'  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can, 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom:  n* 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

Every  moment  one  is  bora. 

'Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave; 
They  are  fill'd  with  idle  spleeq. 
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Binig,  falling,  like  a  ware, 
For  they  know  not  what  they 


*He  that  romn  for  liherty 
Fester  hinds  a  tyrant's  power. 

And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Foreea  on  the  freer  hoar.  130 

Fill  the  eaa  and  fill  the  cop; 
AH  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  hat  dost  that  rises  np^ 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

*  Greet  her  with  appIansiTe  hreath. 
Freedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread; 

Ii  her  riffht  a  eiTic  wreath, 
la  her  left  a  hnman  head. 

*lio,  I  love  not  what  is  new; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  hoose,  140 

Asd  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Of  that  cap  npon  her  brows. 

'Let  her  got  her  thirst  she  slakes 
Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs. 

Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 
On  the  flrst-bom  of  her  sons. 

'  Dnnk  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool,  — 

Viftioos  of  a  perfect  State; 
Dtink  we,  last,  the  public  fool, 

Fiiatie  love  and  frantic  hate.  150 

'Chsot  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 
TiU  thy  drooping  coorage  rise, 

Asd  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

'Fetr  not  thoo  to  loose  thy  tongue, 

Set  thy  hoary  &neies  free; 
VHat  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

StTOfs  weU  to  thee  and  me. 

*Cbage,  reverting  to  the  years. 
When  thy  nerves  eould  understamd  160 

IHhU  there  is  in  loving  tears. 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

'Ten  me  tales  of  thy  first  love  — 
AprO  hopes,  the  fooU  of  chance-— 

Tin  the  graves  begin  to  move, 
Asd  t£s  dead  begin  to  dance. 

'Al  the  ean  and  fUl  the  cup; 
«il  the  vindy  «»7*  of  men 


Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightly  laid  agam. 

'  Trooping  from  their  mouldy  dens 
The  chap-fallen  eirde  spreads— 

Welcome,  fellow-citizens. 
Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  f 

*  Ton  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Every  face,  however  full, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  lat. 

Is  but  medell'd  on  a  skulL 

'Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex  I 
Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones, 

Madam  —^  if  I  know  your  sex 
From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

'  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye  —  nor  yet  your  lip; 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 


*  Lo  !  God's  likeness  —  the  ground-plan — 
Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  nor  framed; 

Buss  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man. 
Far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  I 


iflo 
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'  Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chanee, 
While  we  keep  a  little  breath  I 

Drink  to  heavv  Ignorance  I 
Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death  f 

*  Then  art  mazed,  the  ni^ht  is  long. 

And  the  longer  night  is  near  — 
What  f  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 

*  Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all. 

When  the  locks  are  crisp  and  curl'd; 
Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

*  Fill  the  onp  and  fill  the  can; 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn  I 
Dre|;s  of  life,  and  lees  of  man; 
let  we  will  not  die  forlorn.' 


The  voice  grew  hunt;  there  came  a  further 
change; 

Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain- 
range. 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pieroed  with 
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And  slowlj  qnickeiiing  into  lower  fonns; 
Bj  sharcU  and  aemf  of  salt,  and  Bonm  of 

drofls, 
Old  plash  of  zains,  and  refuse  pateh'd  with 

moss. 
Then  some  one  spake:  *  Behold  f  it  was  a 


Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with 

time.' 
Another  said:  *The  crime  of  sense  heoame 
The  crime  of  malioe,  and  is  equal  blame.' 
And  one:  *  He  had  not  wholly  qoeneh'd  his 

power; 
A  little  grain  of  ecmsoieiioe  made  him  sour.' 
At  last  I  heard  a  Toiee  npon  the  slope     319 
Cry  to  the  summit, '  Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high 

land, 
Bnt  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand; 
And  mi  the  glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awf  ol  rose  of  dawn. 


TO 


AFTER  READING  A  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
'  Omtmd  be  h»  tluKt  movM  my  bonw.* 

First  printed  in  the '  Examiner '  for  March  24, 
1849,  and  included  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
'  Poems '  in  1850.  The  second  part  of  the  title, 
'  After  Beading  a  Life  and  Letten,' was  added 

faii85a. 

Yon  miffht  haye  won  the  Poet's  name. 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gain'd  a  lanrel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  daim; 

But  you  ha?e  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  g^cious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  nnrecording  friends^ 

A  deedf ul  life,  a  silent  voioe. 

And  yon  have  miss'd  the  iireTetent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown; 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  down 

Shall  hold  their  oigies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  Poet  cannot  die^ 
Nor  leave  hb  music  as  of  old, 
Bnt  round  him  ere  he  soavoe  be  oold 

Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry: 


*  Proclaim  the  faults  he  wonld  not 
Break  lock  and  seal,  betray  the  tmst; 
Keep  nothins^  sacred,  't  is  bnt  just 

The  many-headed  beast  should  ~ 


Ah,  shameless  I  for  he  did  bnt  fling 
A  song  that  pleased  ns  from  its  worth; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  efurth. 

No  blazon'd  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

Hegave  the  people  of  his  best; 
His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  ga.'VBL 
My  Shakespeare's  enrse  on  clown  sad 
knave 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest ! 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  ba 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier. 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desin 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  hmd 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates. 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waite 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  erowd  1 


TO  E.  L.,  ON   HIS  TRAVELS  IN 

GREECE 


Fint  printed  in  18S3,  and  unaltered.  It 
addressed  to  Edward  Lear,  the  painter,  aad 
refers  to  his  '  Landaeape-PaaBter  in  Alhr*^ 
and  Illyiia,'  185L 

Illtrian  woodlands,  echoing  laDa 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glassy 
The  long  divine  PeneXan  pass. 

The  vast  Akrokerannian  waJls, 


Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things  fair. 
With  such  a  pencil,  sndi  a  pen, 
Tou  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 

I  read  and  felt  that  I  was  there. 

And  trust  me  while  I  tnin'd  the  page. 
And  track'd  you  still  on  classic  gronndy 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  fonnd 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  pour'd 
And  glisten'd  —  here  and  there  alone 
The  broadrlimb'd  Gods  at  random  threvA 

By  fonntain-nns;  —  aad  Naiads  nar^d 
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"S 


A  tliinerittg  shoulder  ander  gloom 
Of  oawni  pillars;  on  the  swell 
The  eilTer  lily  heaved  and  fell; 

Aad  manj  a  slope  was  rich  in  hloom, 

Ttom  him  that  on  the  monntain  lea 
By  dancing  rivulets  fed  his  flocks 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks 

And  flated  to  the  morning  sea. 


Ffasi  ptiatod  in  1842,  sad  ansltered.  Van- 
•H  fsaof  al  aeeounts  of  iti  origin  hay  e  been  pub- 
bhtd;  hat,  aeeoidinfc  to  the  poet  himself,  *  it 
vaemade  in  a  Unoolnahtre  lane  at  ttve  o*olook 
is  the  Bomiag  between  blossamiqg  hedges.' 


BuAK,  breakt  break, 

Ob  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  f 
And  I  wonld  tmtt  my  tongne  could  otter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me* 

0,  well  for  the  fisherman's  hoy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  I 

0,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  Ids  boat  on  the  Imj  I 

Asd  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

Bet  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voioe  that  is  still  1 

BniJc,  break,  break. 
At  the  foot  of  thy  eimgs,  O  Sea  I 


But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


THE  POET'S  SONG 
First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered  for 


more  than  forty  yean,  when  *  fly '  wss  sabsti- 
tuted  for  *  bee  ^  in  the  first  line  of  the  seoond 


Thk  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 
He  pass'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
street; 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the 
sun. 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wheat; 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  ana  sweet. 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her 
cloud. 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  hu  feet 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray. 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  tne  down  on  his 
beak, 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey; 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  *  I  have  snog 
many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sinn  of  what  the  world  wil]  be 

When  the  yean  have  died  away.' 


THE  PRINCESS;  A  MEDLEY 


Iht  yean  was  first  published  in  1847,  but  has  since  underieone  naav  ehaagee.  In  the  second 
•Jiriea,  iaaed  ia  1848,  the  dedioation  to  Henry  Lnshia^ton  wse  added  (omitted  in  the  reoent  edi* 
«aM),sad  the  text  wss  slightly  revised.  In  As  third  (1860)  the  six  interealsrv  unogn  were  ta- 
Mfttd,  BMay  additioBo  sad  alterations  were  made  ia  the  body  off  the  poem,  and  the  Prologue  sad 
^mdadam  wars  partiaUy  rewritten.  The  most  important  ehsnge  in  the  fourth  edstioo  (1851)  wss 
^  mtredoetiop  of  the  pssnges  relating  to  the '  weird  seimxes  *  off  the  Prince.  In  Ae  fifth  edition 
.:<i3)  fiiae  35-49  of  the  Prologue  (*  O  mirsele  of  women,*  ete.)  first  impesred,  sad  the  text  wss 
WttJed  te  tibe  fgnn  which  it  hss  sinoe  piessrved.    For  the  various  resduigB,  ete.,  see  the  Notsa 


PROLOGUE 

Sn  Waltbb  Vitxax  all  a  summer's  day 
Osfc  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 
rp  to  the  people;  thither  flock'd  at  noon 

H«  teaaau,  wile  nad  ehild,  and  

hilt 


The  neighboring  borough  with  theb  Insti* 

tute. 
Of  which  be  was  the  patron.    I  was  there 
From  college,  visiting  the  son,  —  the  son 
A  Walter  too,  —  with  others  of  our  set. 
Five  others;   we  were  seven  at  VivMUi- 
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And  me  that  morning  Walter  show'd  the 

hooae,  >o 

Greek,  set  with  bnate.    From  yases  in  the 

hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lorelier  than 

their  names. 
Grew  side  bj  side;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-rain  in  the 

park. 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of 

lime; 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together;  celts  and  calumets, 
Claymore  and  snow-shoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosuies. 
Laborious  orient  ivoiy  sphere  in  sphere,  ao 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle- 
dubs 
From  the  isles  of  palm;  and  higher  on  the 

walls, 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and 

deer. 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hung. 

And  *  this,'  he  said,  *  was  Hugh's  at  Agin- 

oourt; 
And  that  was  old  Sir  Ralph's  at  Ascalon. 
A  good  knight  he  I  we  keep  a  chronide 
With  all  ammt  him,'  —  wMch  he  brought, 

andl 
Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with 

knights  39 

Half-legend,  half -historic,  oounts  and  kings 
Who  Ifud  about  them  at  their  wills  and 

died; 
And  mixt  with  these  a  lady,  one  that  arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head,  and  sallying  thro'  the 

gate. 
Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her 

walls. 

*  O  miracle  of  women,'  said  the  book, 
*  O  noble  heart  who,  being  strait-besieged 
By  this  wild  king  to  force  her  to  his  wish, 
Kor  bent,  nor  bxoke,  nor  shunn'd  a  soldier's 

death. 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'd  as 

lost 39 

Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  the  burst 
Of  sunrise,  her  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  fire  — 
Brake  with  a  blast  of  trumpets  from  the 

gate. 
And,  nllinf  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
She  tramDied  some  beneath  her  horses' 

heels, 


And  some  were  whelm'd  with  mfusiVs  of 

the  wall. 
And  some  were  push'd  with  lanoes  from 

the  rock, 
And  part  were  drown'd  within  the  whiriiBg 

brook; 

0  miracle  of  noble  womanhood  I ' 

So  sang  the  gallant  glorious  ehroniek; 
And,  I  ful  rapt  in  tms,  *Come  out,'  he 
said,  5D 

<  To  the  Abbey;  there  is  Aunt  Elisabeth 
And  sister  Lilia  with  the  rest.'   We  went— 

1  kept  the  book  and  had  my  finger  is 

it — 
Down  thro'  the  park.    Strange  was  the  sight 

to  me; 
For  all  the    sloping   pasture    mnrmur'd, 

sown 
With  happy  faces  and  with  holiday. 
There  moved  the  multitude,  a  thousand 

heads; 
The  patient  leaders  of  their  Institute 
Taught  them  with  facts.  One  rear'd  a  font 

of  stone  99 

And  drew,  from  butts  of  water  on  the  slope, 
The  fountain  of  the  moment,  playing,  now 
A  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearis, 
Or  steep-up  spout  whereon  the  gilded  baU 
Danced  like  a  wisp;  and  somewhat  lower 

down 
A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  and  vials  firsf* 
A  cannon;  Echo  answer'd  in  her  sleep 
From  hollow  fields;  and  here  were  tele* 

scopes 
For  azure  views;  and  there  a  group  of  gixb 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shMk 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter;  round 

the  lake  70 

A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied 
And  shook  the  lilies;  perch'd  about  the 

knolls 
A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam; 
A  petty  railway  ran;  a  fire-balloon 
Rose  eem-like  up  before  the  dusky  groves 
And  £opt  a  fairy  parachute  and  past; 
And  there  thro'  twenty  posts  of  telegraph 
They  fiash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations;  so  that  sport 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  science;  other- 
where 80 
Pure  sport;  a  herd  of  boys  with  elamor 

bowl'd 
And  stump'd   tiie   wiokat;   babies  sroU'd 

about 
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Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass;  and  men  and 

maids 
Ananffed  a  eoantfr  danoe,  and  flew  thro' 

light 
And  iliadow,  while  the  twanrling  Tlolin 

Stnek  np  with  Soldiei^laddie,  and  over- 
head 
The  hroad  amhroeial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeae  from  end 
toend« 

Slianse  was  the  sight  and  smacking  of 

the  time;  89 

And  loog  we  gmsed«  bat  satiated  at  len^ 
Cane  to  the  mins.    Higb-arch'd  and  iry- 

daspt, 
Of  finest  Gothic  lighter  than  a  fire, 
Tbvs*  one  wide  chasm  of  time  and  frost 

they  gave 
lbs  pariK,  the  erowd,  the  house;  bat  all 

within 


The  tward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn. 
Aid  here  we  lit  on  Aant  £lizabeth« 
Aad  Lilia  with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 
Fn»  neighbor  seats;  and  there  was  Ralph 

himself 
A  kekea  statue  propt  against  the  wall, 
Ai  ny  as  anr.    tiha,  wild  with  sport,    too 
HaS  child,  half  woman  as  she  was,  had 

wound 
A  teuf  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm. 
And  rohed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk, 
TWt  made  the  old  warrior  from  his  iried 

Glow  like  a  sunbeam.    Near  his  tomb  a  feast 
ftooe,  silTei^«et;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 
Aad  there  we  join'd  them;  then  the  maiden 

aunt 
Took  this  fiur  day  for  text,  and  from  it 

preaeh'd 
Aa  nuTeraal  culture  for  the  crowd, 
Aad  all  things  great    But  we,  unworthier, 

told  no 

Of  eoHege:  he  had  dimb'd  across  the  spikes, 
Aad  be  had  squeesed  himself  betwixt  the 


Asd  he  had  bteathed  the  Proctor's  dogs; 

and  one 
DiKasi'd  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men, 
Bat  hoBcying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord; 
Aad  one  the  llaster,  as  a  rogoe  in  grain 
^taeei^d  with  sanctimonious  theory. 

Bat  while  they  talk'd,  aboire  their  heads 
I  saw 


The    feudal   warrior     lady -clad;   idiioh 

brought  119 

My  book  to  mind,  and  opening  this  I  read 
Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  page  or  two  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney;  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  with  slaughter  from 

her  walls, 
And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and 

« Where,' 
Ask'd  Walter,  patting  Ulia's  head— she  Uy 
Beside  him  —  *  Htos  there  such  a  woman 

now?' 

Qaick  answer'd  Lilia:  *  There  are  thou- 
sands now 
Such  women,  but  oonTcntion  beats  them 

down; 
It  is  but  bringing  np;  no  more  than  that. 
You  men  have  done  it  —  how  I  hi^  you 

all  I  .so 

Ah,  were  I  something  great !    I  wish  I  were 
Some  mighty  poetess,  I  would  shame  you 

then. 
That  lore  to  keep  us  children  I    O,  I  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would 

buUd 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man*s, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are 

taught; 
We  are  twice  as  quick  I '    And  here  she 

shook  aside 
The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her 

curb. 


And  one  said  smiling:  *  ftetty  were  the 

right 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and 

flaunt  140 

With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for 

deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

hair. 
I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  lusty 

gowns. 
But  more  as  rich  as  Emperor^moths,  or 

Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  comer;  yet  I  fear, 
If  there  were  many  Lilias  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  vou  mi^ht  embower  the  nest. 
Some  boy  would  spy  it' 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  rilken-eandall'd  foot: 
'That^  your  light  way;  but  I  would  make 

it  death  190 

For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.' 
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Fttnlant  she  spoke,  and  at  henelf  the 

laagh'd; 
A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilfol  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  oonld  make  her, 

she! 
fiat  Walter  hail'd  a  score  of  names  upon 

her. 
And  '  petty  Omss,'  and  *  nngratef  al  Puss,* 
And  swore  helong'd  at  college,  only  long'd, 
All  else  was  well,  for  she-sooietj. 
They  boated  and  they  cricketed;  they  talk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics;  tfo 
They  lost  their  weeks;  they  Text  the  souls 

of  deans; 
They  rode;  they  betted;  made  a  hundred 

friends. 
And  caught  the    blossom    of  the    flying 

terms, 
But  miss'd  the  mignonette  of  Viyian-plaoe, 
The  little  hearth-flower  Lilia.    Thus   he 

spoke, 
Esrt  banter,  part  affection. 

*  True,'  she  said, 

*  We  doubt  not  that.    O,  yes,  you  miss'd  us 

much! 
I  '11  stake  my  ruby  ring  upon  it  yon  did.' 

She  held  it  out;  and  as  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wires  a  craf  fcy  loying  eye,    170 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care. 
And  bites  it  for  true  heart  and  not  for 

harm. 
So  he  with  Lilia's.     Duntily  she  shriek'd 
And  wrung  it.     <  Doubt  my  word  again  I ' 

he  said. 

*  Come,  listen  !  here  is  proof  that  you  were 

miss'd: 
We  seven  stay'd  at  Christmas  up  to  read; 
And  there  we  took  one  tutor  as  to  read. 
The  hard-grain'd  Muses  of  the  cnbe  and 

square 
Were  out  of  season;  never  man,  I  think. 
So  moulder'd  in  a  sinecure  as  he;  180 

For  while  our  cloisters  echo'd  frosty  feet, 
And  o.^  loDg  walks  w«ie  Btript  as  b«e  .8 

brooms. 
We  did  but  talk  rou  over,  pledge  you  all 
In  w»»ail;  oftenf  like  as  nLy'^rls  - 
Sick  for  the  hollies  and  the  yews  of  home — 
As  many  little  trifling  lilias — play'd 
Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas  here. 
And  wkai '«  my  thought  and  when  and  where 

and  how  f 
And  often  told  a  tale  from  month  to  mouth 
As  here  at  Christmas.' 


She  remember'd  that;     191 
A  pleasant  game,  she  thought.    She  liked  it 

more 
Than  magic  music,  forfeits,  all  the  resL 
But  these  —  what  kind  of  tales  did  men  tdl 

men. 
She  wonder'd,  by  themselves  ? 

A  half-difldsiB 
Pereh'd  on  the  pouted  blossom  of  her  Iqis; 
And  Walter  nodded  at  me:  *  He  b^;an. 
The  rest  would  follow,  each  in  turn;  and  so 
We  forged  a  sevenfold  story.    Kind  ?  what 

kind? 
Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  solecisms; 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter.' 

'  Kill  him  now, 
The  tyrant  I  kill  him  in  the  summer  too,' 
Said  Lilia;  'Why  not  now?'  the  maideo 

aunt.  MS 

'  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  ? 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time. 
And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the 

place. 
Heroic,  for  a  hero  lies  beneath. 
Grave,  solemn ! ' 

Walter  warp'd  his  month  at  this 
To   something    so   mock-solemn,    that   I 

langh'd, 
And  Lilia  woke  with  sudden-sihrilling  mirth 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker  an 

Hid  in  the  ruins;  till  the  maiden  aunt  — 
A  little  sense  of  wrong  had  toneh'd  her 

face 
With  color  —  tum'd  to  me  with  'As  yon 

will; 
Heroic  if  you  will,  or  what  yon  win. 
Or  be  yourself  your  hero  if  you  wilL' 

'  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,'  damor'd 

he, 
'And  make  her  some  great  princess,  six 

feet  high. 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal;  and  be  yon         319 
The  prince  to  win  her  ! ' 

*  Then  follow  me,  the  prince, 
I  answer'd, '  each  be  hero  in  his  turn  I 
Seven    and    yet  one,  like   shadows  in  a 

dream.— 
Heroic  seems  our  princess  as  required  — 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  time  and 

place, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masqueiedei 
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And,  yonder,  thrieks  and  ttzmnge  ezperi- 


For  wliieb  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt 

them  all  — 
This  were  a  medley  I  we  ihonld  hare  him 

beck  330 

Who  told  the  «  Winter's  Tale  **  to  do  it  for 


Xo  matter;  we  will  nty  whateTer  comes. 
And  let  the  ladies  sing  ns,  if  they  will, 
Ffom  time  to  time,  some  ballad  or  a  song 
To  give  as  breathing^paoe.' 

So  I  began, 
And  the  rest  foUow'd;  and  the  women 

sang 
Between  tbe  rougher  voioes  of  the  men» 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind: 
And  here  I  giro  the  story  and  the  songs. 


A  Prinee  I  was,  bln»«yed,  and  fair  in  face, 
Of  temper  amorous  as  the  first  of  May, 
With  lengthe  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl. 
For  00  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 

There  liTcd  an  ancient  legend  in  our 

boose. 
Soon  soreerer,  whom  a  laiH>if  grandsire 

bnmt 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow,  had  foretold, 
Driag,  that  none  of  all  oor  blood  should 

know 
TW  shadow  from  the  snbstanoe,  and  that 


Shmid  eome  to  fight  with  shadows  and  to 
fall;  K> 

For  m,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran. 
Aad,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or 


As  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  honse. 
Mjielf   too  had  weird  seisures,  Heayen 

knows  what! 
Oa  s  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day, 
Aad  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  hereto- 

fore, 
I  Men'd  to  more  among  a  world  of  ghosts. 
And  feel  myself  the  shMOW  of  a  dream. 
Oor  great  eouri-Galen  poised  his  gilt-head 


Aad  paw'd  his  beard,  and  mutter'd  *  cata- 
lepsy.* JO 

Mj  mother  pitying  made  a  thousand 
prayers. 

mj  sMlher  was  as  mild  as  any  saun^ 


Half-canonized  by  all  that  look'd  on  her. 
So  gracious  ?ra8  her  tact  and  tenderness; 
But  my  eood  father  thought  a  king  a  king. 
He  cared  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house; 
He  held  his  sceptre  like  a  pedant's  wand 
To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  arms  and 

hands 
Reach'd  out  and  pick'd  offenders  from  the 

mass 
For  judgment. 

Now  it  obanced  that  I  had  been. 
While  life  was  yet  in  bud  and  blade,  be- 

troth'd  3t 

To  one,  a  neighboring  Princess.    She  to  me 
Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf 
At  eight  years  old;  and  still  from  time  to 

time 
Came  murmurs  of  her  beauty  from  the 

South, 
And  of  her  brethren,  youths  of  puissance; 
And  still  I  wore  ber  picture  by  my  heart, 
And  one  dark  tress;  and  all  around  them 

both 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about 

their  queen. 

But  when  the  days  drew  nigh  that  I 
should  wed,  40 

My  father  sent  ambassadors  with  furs 

And  jewels,  gifts,  to  fetch  her.  These 
brought  htick 

A  present,  a  great  labor  of  the  loom; 

And  therewithal  an  answer  razue  as  wind. 

Besides,  they  saw  the  king;  be  took  the 


if" 


He  said  there  was  a  oompaet;  that  was 

true; 
But  then  she  had  a  wfll;  was  he  to  blame  ? 
And  maiden  fancies;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women;  certain,  would  not  wed. 

That  morning  in  the  presence  room  I 

stood  so 

With    Cpil    and  with   Florian,  my  two 

fnends: 
The  first,  a  gentleman  of  broken  means  — 
His  father's  fault  —  but  given  to  starts  and 

bursts 
Of  revel;  and  the  last,  my  other  heart, 
And  almost  my  half-self,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn'd  as  hone's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while  they  spake,  I  saw  my  fstber^s 
face 
Grow  long  aad  troubled  liken  risbg  mooa. 
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Inflamed  with  wiaih.    He  started  on  hia 

feet. 
Tore  the  king's  letter,  snow'd  it  down,  and 

rent  60 

The  wonder  of  the  loom  thro'  warp  and 

woof 
From  skirt  to  skirt;  and  at  the  last  he 

sware 
That  he  woold  send  a  hundred  thousand 

men, 
And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind;  then  he 

ehew'd 
The  thrice-tum'd  end  of  wrath,  and  oook'd 

his  spleen, 
Communing  with  his  detains  of  the  war. 

At  last  I  spoke:  *  Mj  father,  let  me  go. 
It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 
In  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king         69 
Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable; 
Or,  maybe,  I  mjself,  mj  bride  once  seen, 
Whate'er  my  grief  to  find  her  less  than 

fame. 
May  rue  the  bargain  made.'    And  Florian 


*  I  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court. 
Who  moves  about  the  Princess;  she,  you 

know, 
Who  wedded  with  a  nobleman  from  thenoe. 
He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  I  hear. 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land; 
Thro'  her  this    matter  might   be    sifted 

dean.' 
And  Cyril  whisper'd: '  Take  me  with  you 
too.'  80 

Then  laughing,  '  What  if  these  weird  seiz- 
ures come 
Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  near 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  from  the 

truth! 
Take  me;  1 11  serre  you  better  in  a  strait; 
I  grate  on  rusty  hin^s  here.'    But '  No  1 ' 
EoM'd  the  roagh  king,  ^yoa  sfaaU  not;  we 

ourself 
Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead 
In  iron  gauntlets;  bzeak  the  council  up.' 

But  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and 
past 

Thro'  the  wild  woods  that  hung  about  the 
town;  90 

Found  a  still  place,  and  plnck'd  her  like- 
ness out; 

Laid  it  on  flowerSy  and  watch'd  it  lying 
bathed 


In  the  green  gleam  of  dewy-tassell'd 
What  were  those  fancies  ?  wherefore  break 

her  troth  ? 
Proud  look'd  the  lips;  but  while  I  medi^ 

tated 
A  wind  arose  and  rush'd  upon  the  Soath, 
And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and  the 

shrieks 
Of  the  wild  woods  together,  and  a  Voice 
Went  with  it, « Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt 


wm. 
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llien,  ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that  month 
Became  her  golden  shield,  I  stole  from 

court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unperoeived. 
Cat-footed  thro'  the  town  and  half  in  dread 
To  hear  my  father's  clamor  at  our  backs 
With  '  Ho  f '  from  some  bay-window  shake 

the  night; 
But  all  was  quiet.    From  the  bastion'd  walls 
Like  threaded    spiders,  one   by  one,   we 

dropt. 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier;  then  we 

oroet 
To  a  liyelier  land;  and  so  by  tilth  and 

grange. 
And  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilder- 
ness, no 
We    gain'd    the    mother-city    thick  with 

towers. 
And  in  the  imperial  palace  found  the  king. 

His  name  was  Game;  craok'd  and  small 

his  voice. 
But  bland  the  smile  that  like  a 

wind 

On  glassy  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines; 
A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 
Not  like  a  king.    Three  days  he  feasted  us, 
And  on  the  fourth  I  spake  of  why  we  came. 
And  my  betroth'd.    *  Yon  do  us.  Prince,' 

he  said. 
Airing  a  snowyhand  and  signet  gem,      n» 
'  All  honor.     We  remember  love  ourself 
In  our  sweet  youth.    There  did  a  compact 

pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony  — 
I  thmk  the  year  in  which  our  olives  fail'd. 
I  would  you  had  her.  Prince,  with  all  my 

heart. 
With  my  full  heart;  but  there  were  widows 

here. 
Two  widows.  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche; 
They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  plaee 
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llamtaminy  that  with  equal  hnsbaadry 
Tba  woouuB  wero  an  e^nal  to  the  man.    130 
The  J  harp'd  00  this;  with  Una  oar  banquets 

Oar  daaees  broke  and  bniz'd  in  knots  of 

talk; 
Nothia^  bot  thia;  mj  Tezy  ears  were  hot 
To  hear  them.   Knowledge,  so  mj  danghter 

held. 
Was  all  in  all;  thej  had  but  been,  she 

thoagfatt 
As  ^ildren;  they  mnst  lose  the  ehild,  as- 


Ths  wonan.    Then,  sir,  awfnl  odes  she 


Too  awfol,  sore,  for  what  the j  treated  of, 
Bet  all  she  is  and  does  is  awfal;  odes      139 
Aboot  this  losing  of  the  child;  and  rhymes 
And  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
BeTood  all  reason.    These  the  women  san£; 
Asd  they  that  know  such  things  —  I  sought 

but  peaoe; 
Ko  critie  I  —  would   oall   them  master- 


Thej  mastered  me.    At  last  she  begg'd  a 

A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  haTo 
Hsid  by  your  other's  frontier.    I  said  no, 
Tet  bsuig  an  easr  man,  fKwt  it;  and  there, 
in  _«ij  ^  found  an  Umversity 


AD 


F«r  Maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled;  and 


150 
Ws  know  not,  —  only  this:  they  see  no 

men, 
Xct  even  her  brother  Arae,  nor  the  twins 
Htrbesthren,  tho'  they  lore  her,  look  upon 

her 
AiOBs  kind  of  paragon;  and  I  — 
hfdoD  me  saying  it  —  were  mnoh  loth  to 

orsea 
Bfiipate  betwixt   aysell  and  mine;   bot 


And  I  confess  with  right — you  think  me 


Is  MBe  sort,  I  can  giTS  you  letters  to  her; 
Aad  jst,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  rate  your 

chance  199 

AliHst  at  naked  nothing.' 

Hius  the  king; 
Aid  I,  tho*  nettled  that  he  seem'd  to  slur 
With  gamloos  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
Ov  formal  compact,  yet,  not  less  —  all  frets 
Bot  ohaflng  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride  — 
Wmt  form  again  with  both  my  friends. 

Wends 


Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North. 

At  last 
From  hills  that  look'd  across  a  land  of 

hope 
We  dropt  with  erening  on  a  rustic  town 
Set  in  a  gleaming  riTcrs  cresccnt-cnrre. 
Close  at  the  boundarr  of  the  liberties;    170 
There,  enter'd  an  old  hostel,  call'd  mine 

host 
To  council,  nlied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  show^a  the  late-wzit  letters  <tf  the 

king. 

He  with  a  long  low  sibilation,  stared 
As  blank  as  death  in  marble;  then  ex- 
claimed, 
ATcrring  it  was  clear  against  all  rules 
For  any  man  to  go;  but  as  his  ~ 


Besan  to  mellow, '  If  the  king,'  he  said, 
'Had  giyen  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to 

speak? 
Hie  king  would  bear  him  out;'  and  at  the 

last—  180 

The  summer  of  the  Tine  in  all  his  Tcins  — 
'No  doubt  that  we  mi^t  make  it  worth 

his  while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way;  he  heard  her 

speak; 
She  scared  him;  life!  he  never  saw  the 

like; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as 

grarel 
And  he,  he  reTcrenced  his  liege-lady  there; 
He  always   made  a  point  to  poet  with 


daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the 

boys; 

Tlie  land,  he  understood,  for  miles  about 
Was  till'd  by  women;  all  the  swine  were 

sows,  190 

And  all  the  dogs'  — 

But  while  he  iested  thus, 
A  thou^t  flash'd  thro'  me  whion  I  clothed 

m  act, 
Bemembering   how   we   three   presented 


Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  hig^  tide  of 

feast. 
In  masque  or  pageant  at  my  father's  court 
We  sent  mine  nost  to  purchase  female 

gear; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  hdp 


To  lace  us  up,  till  each  in  maiden  nlumes 
We  rustled;  him  we  gave  a  costly  oribe 
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To  guerdon    ulenoe,  mounted    our  good 

steeds. 
And  Wdlj  Tentored  on  the  liberties. 

We  followed  up  the  river  as  we  rode. 
And  rode  till  midnight,  when  the  college 

lights 
Began  to  glitter  firefly-like  in  copse 
And  linden  alley;  then  we  past  an  arch. 
Whereon  a  woman-statue  rose  with  wings 
From  four  wing'd  horses  dark  against  the 

stars. 
And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  front, 
But  deep  in  shaaow.    Further  on  we  gain'd 
A  little  street  half  garden  and  half  house. 
But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  speak  for 

noise  *t» 

Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers 

falling 
On  sUver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering 

down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose; 
And  all  about  us  peal'd  the  nightingale. 
Rapt  in  her  song  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign. 
By  two  sphere  lamps  blazon'd  like  Heaven 

and  Earth  aw 

With  constellation  and  with  continent, 
Above  an  entry.    Riding  in,  we  call'd; 
A  plump-arm'd  ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
C«ne  ramung  at  the  eall.  mad  help'd  as 

down. 
Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sail'd, 
Full-blown,  before  us  into  rooms  which 

gave 
Upon  a  pillared  porch,  the  bases  lost 
In  laurel.    Her  we  ask'd  of  that  and  this. 
And  who  were  tutors.     '  Lady  Blanche.' 

she  said, 
'And  Lady  Psyche.'     'Which  was  pret- 

tiestk  330 

Best  natured?'    'Lady  Psyche.'     'Hers 

are  we,' 
One  voice,  we  cried;  and  I  sat  down  and 

wrote 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East: 

'Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire 

pray 
Your  Highness  would  enroll  them  with 

your  own. 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils.' 


This  I  seal'd; 
The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  scroll. 
And  o'er  his  head  Uranian  Venus  hun^ 
And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  his 

eyes.  «#> 

I  gave  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  dawn; 
Ami  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  dose  I 

seem'd 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  night,  and 

watch 
A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight 

swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was 

rich. 

As  thro*  the  laad  at  eve  we  went, 

And  plnck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissed  again  with  teaza.  a^a 

And  blessingB  on  the  f  aUing  out 

That  all  uie  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  Idas  again  with  tears  I 
For  when  we  eame  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
0,  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kisi^d  again  with  teaza. 


II 

At  break  of    day  the   College    Portress 

came; 
She  brought  us  academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each, 
And  zoned  with  gold;  and  now  when  these 

were  on. 
And  we  as  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  co- 
coons, 
She,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  us  know 
The  Princess  Ida  waited.    Out  we  paced, 
I  first,  and  following  thro'  the  poieh  that 

sang 
All  round  with  lanrel,  issued  in  a  court 
Compact  of   lucid    marbles,    boss'd  with 

lengths  10 

Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awnings  gay 
Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  urns  of 

flowers. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graoes,  gronp'd  in 

threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midsiy 
And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges  lay 
Or  book  or  lute;  but  hastily  we  past. 
And  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  halL 
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Hiere  at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper 

sat. 
With  two  tame  leopards  eonch'd  beside 

ber  throne, 
All  beaoty  eompass'd  in  a  female  form,    jo 
The  Pkineees;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
Tban  our  man's  earth;  such  eyes  were  in 

her  head, 
iad  so  mnch  grace  and  power,  breathing 

down 
From  oyer  her  aroh'd  brows,  with  eyezy 

torn 
liTtd  thro*  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long 

hands. 
And  to  her  feet.    She  rose  her  height,  and 

said; 

'We  giro  you  weloome;  not  without  re- 
Mtnd 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yoorselres  ye  oome, 
Tbe  first-fruits  of  the  stran^r;  aftertime, 
Aad  thai  full  Toiee  whioh  circles  round  the 

g»v«»  j« 

WQl  rank  yon  noUy,  mingled  up  with  me. 
Wliat!   are    the  ladies  of  yonr  land  so 

tall?' 
'We of  the  court,'  said  Cyril.    <  From  the 

court,' 
Sk  snswer'd,  'then  ye  know  the  Prince?' 

and  he: 
'The  climax  of  his  age  I    as  tho'  there 

were 
Om  rose  in  all  the  world,  yonr  Highness 

that. 
He  worships  your  ideal.'    She  replied: 
*  We  scarcely  thought  in  our  own  hall  to 

bear  39 

This  barren  Tcrbiage,  current  amon|^  men, 
Li|^t  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment. 
Toor  flig^  from  out  your  bookless  wilds 

iroald  seem 
is  arguing  love  of   knowledge   and   of 

power; 
Toor  laaffuace  proves  you  still  tbe  child. 

We  dream  not  of  him;  when  we  set  our 

hand 
To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  our- 

self 
Xerer  to  wed.    You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Udies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
"Hm  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men, 

that  so 
Sons  fatnre  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will,  so 


You  may  with  those  self-etyled  our  lords 

ally 
Your  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with 

scale.' 

At  those  high  words,  we,  conscious  of 

ourselTCs, 
Perused  the  matting;  then  an  officer 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as 

these: 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with 

home; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men; 
And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed, 
We  enter  d  on  the  boards.    And  *  Now,'  she 

cried,  60 

'Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye   warp  not. 

Look,  our  hall  I 
Our  statues  I  —  not  of  those  that  men  de- 
sire. 
Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East;  but 

she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and 

she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Poimyrene 
That  fought  Aoreliu.  ud   tbe   RomM 

orows  70 

Of  Agrippina.    Dwell  with  these,  and  lose 
Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.    O,  lift  your  natures 

up; 
Embrace  our  aims;  work  out  your  freedom. 

Girls, 
Knowledge  is  now  no   mote   a  fountaia 

seal*dr 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  ilave, 
Tbe  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.     Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.    Leave  us;  you  may 

go.  So 

To-day  the  Lady  Pkvche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before; 
For  they  press  in  from  aU  the  provinoeSy 
And  fill  the  hive.' 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal;  back  again  we  eroet  the  court 
To  Lady  Psvche's.    As  we  eater'd  in, 
Thero  sat  along  the  foms,  like  morning 

doves 
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That  snn  tbeir  milkj  bofloms  on  th«  tliaich, 
A  patient  nuig«  of  pupils;  she  herself 
'Emot  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood,  90 

A  quick  bmnettoy  well-moulded,  falcon- 
eyed, 
And  on  the  hither  side,  or  so  she  look'd, 
Of  twenty  summers.    At  her  left,  a  child, 
In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star. 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 
AglaXk  slept.    We  sat;  the  lady  glanced; 
Then    Florian,  but  no  liyelier   than  the 

dame 
That  whisper'd  'Asses'  ears'  among  the 

sedge, 
'My  sister.'    'Comely,  too,  by  all  that's 
fair,'  99 

Said  Cyril.   <  O,  hush,  hush! '  and  she  began. 

'This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of 

Kght, 
nil  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tTdes, 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets;  then  the  monster,  Uien  the 

man; 
Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 
Raw  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down 

his  mate. 
As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and  here 
Among  the  lowest' 

Thereupon  she  took 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  nngracions 

past; 
Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon  xto 

As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age; 
Appraised  the  Lycian  custom,  spoke  of 

those 
That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucnmo; 
Ran  down  the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman 

lines 
Of  empire,  and  the  woman's  state  in  each, 
How  far  from  just;  till  warming  with  her 

theme 
She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique 
And  little-footed  China,  touch'd  on  Ma- 
homet 
With  much  contempt,  and  came  to  chiy- 

alry. 
When  some  respect,  however  slight,  was 

paid  ISO 

To  woman,  superstition  all  awry. 
However,  th^  commenced  the  dawn;  a 

b^un 
Had  slanted  forward,  falling  in  a  land 
Of  promise;   fruit  would  follow.    Beep, 

indeed. 


debt  of  thanks  to  her  who  first  hai 

dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom,  and  as- 
sert 
None  lordlier  than  themselves  but  thai 

which  made 
Woman  and  man.    She  had  founded;  thej 

must  build. 
Here  might  they  learn  whatever  men  were 

tMight.  130 

Let  them  not  fear,  some  said  their  headi 

were  less; 
Some  men's  were  small,  not  they  the  least 

of  men; 
For  often  fineness  compensated  size. 
Besides  the  brain  was  like  the  hand,  and 

grew 
With  using;  thence  the  man's,  if  more  was 

more. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  be 
First  in  the  field;  some  ages  had  been  lost; 
But  woman  ripen'd  earlier,  and  her  life 
Was    longer;    and    albeit    their   glorious 

names 
Were  fewer,  scatter'd  stars,  yet  since  in 

truth  140 

The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man. 
And  not  the  Kaffir,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
Nor  those  horn- handed  breakers  of  the 

glebe. 
But  Homer,  Plato,  Verulam,  even  so 
With  woman;  and  in  arts  of  government 
Elizabeth  and  others,  arts  of  war 
The  peasant  Joan  and  others,  arts  of  grace 
Sappho  and  others  vied  with  any  man; 
And,  last  not  least,  she  who  had  left  her 

place. 
And  bow'd  her  state  to  them,  that  they 

might  grow  tjo 

To  use  and  power  on  this  oasis,  lapt 
In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacred  from  the 

blight 
Of  ancient  influence  and  scorn. 

At  last 
She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the  future:  '  everywhere 
Two   heads    in   council,  two   beside    the 

hearth. 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world. 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the 

abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind;  160 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more; 
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And  etefjr  where  the  breed  mud  boonteoos 

Eerth 
Should  bear  e  doable  growth  of  thoee  rare 

BmI^  whoee  thoa^itB  eoiioh  the  Uood  of 
the  world.* 

She  esded  bere»  and  beokon'd  us;  the 


ftited;  end,  growing  foil-faced  weleome, 

she 
Began  to  addreee  es,  and  was  moTing  on 
la  gratnlation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Tida  and  the  alaeken*d  sail  flaps,  all  her 


Fsheiing  and  flnttering  in  her  throat,  she 

tilled,  170 

•My  brother!'    <WeU,  mj  sister.'    *0,' 

she  ssid, 
*  W^  do  70a  heie  ?  and  in  this  dress  ? 

and  these? 
Wky,  who  are  these?  a  wolf  within  the 

foldl 
A  peek  of  wolves  I  the  Lord  be  graoions 

tome  I 
A  nlot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  to  rain  all  I ' 
'Noplot,noplot,'heanswer'd.  •Wretched 

^$ 
Hov  saw  70a  not  the  inseription  on  the 

LR   bo    MAK    SXTSB    Df    ON    PAIN    OF 
DEATH?' 

*Aad  if  I  had,'  he  answered,  *who  ooold 

think 
TW  iofler  Adams  of  Tonr  Academe,       180 
0  niter,  Sirens  tbo'  they  be,  were  soeh 
Ai  chanted  on  the    blanching  bones   of 

men?'  ^^ 

'Bet  70a  wiU  And  it  otherwise,'  she  said. 
*Toe  jest;  ill  jesting  with  edge*toob  I  my 

TOW 

finds  me  to  speak,  and  O  that  iron  will, 
*thu  szelike  edge  nntnmable,  oar  Head, 
TW  Princess  I'    « Well  then,  P^ohe,  take 

m  J  life, 
Asd  Bail  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 
F«r  warning;  borj  me  beside  the  gate, 
Asd  eat  this  epitaph  above  mjr  bones:     190 
Bm  Ua  a  ftnmer  oy  a  sitter  Miam^ 
AUfcr  the  ammum  good  ofwomankmd: 
'  Ut  me  die  too,*  said  Cyril,  *  haTing  seen 
Asd  heard  the  Ladj  Firyehe.* 

I  stniekin: 
1411..^  eo   maak'dt  madawi  I  lore  the 


Reoeiye  it,  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Yoar  eoanttyman,  afiBanoed  years  aeo 
To  the  LAdy  Ida.    Here,  for  here  she  was, 
And  thns  —  what  other  way  was  left  ? — I 

came.' 
'O   air,  O   Prince,  I  haye   no  eoontry, 

none;  aoo 

If  any,  this;  bat  none.    Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
Affianced,    sir?   loye-whispers   maj   not 

breathe 
Within  this  yestal  limit,  and  how  sbonM  I9 
Who  am  not  mine,  say,  liye  ?    Hie  thnn- 

derbolt 
Hangs  silent;  bat  prepare.    I  speak,  it 

falls.' 
'  Yet  paase,'  I  said:  *  for  that  inscription 

there, 
I  think  no  more  of  deadlj  larks  therein, 
Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth. 
To  scare  the  fowl  from  frnit;   if  more 

there  be,  9,0 

If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows  ?  war; 
Yoar  own  work  marr'd;   for   this   yonr 

Academe, 
Whicheyer  side  be  yietor,  in  the  halloo 
Will  toople  to  the  trampet  down,  and  pass 
With  all  fair  theories  onlj  made  to  gild 
A  stormless  snmmer.'    'Let  the  AinoeiS 

jadge 
Of  that,'  she  said:  'fioewell,  airland  to 

yon. 
I  shndder  at  the  seqoel,  bat  I  go.' 

*  Are  yen  that  Lady  Psyohe,'  I  rejoin'd 
'  The  fifth  in  line  from  that  old  Flonan,  » 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  hall-— 
The  ffannt  old  baron  with  nis  beetle  brow 
8an-2iaded  in  the  heat  of  dnsty  fights  — 
As  he  bestrode  my  grandsire,  when  he  fell. 
And  all  else  fled  ?  we  point  to  it,  and  we 

The  loyal  warmth  of  Floriaa  is  not  cold. 
But  branchee  cnrrent  yet  in  kindred  yeins.* 
*  Are  yoa  that  Ptoyche,'  Florian  added;  *  she 
With  whom  I  sang  aboat  the   morning 

hills. 
Flung  ball,  flew  kite,  and  raoed  the  porple 

fly»  «jo 

And  snared  the  sqnirrel  of  the  glen  ?  are 

yoa 
That  Ayche,  wont  to  bind  m j  throbbing 

brow. 
To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  Inaming 

draa^ 
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Of  ferer,  tell  me  pleasant  tales,  and  read 
My  siokneas  down  to  happy  dreams  ?  are 

yon 
That  brotheiHHster  Fbyche,  both  in  one  ? 
Yon  were  that  Psyche,  but  what  are  yon 

now?* 
'Ton  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  said,  'for 

whom 
I  would  be  that  forever  which  I  seem, 
Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  your  feet,  240 
And  glean  your  scatter'd  s^ienoe.' 

Then  once  more, 

*  Are  yon  that  Lady  Psyehe,'  I  began, 

<  That  on  her  bridal  mom  before  she  past 
From  all  her  old  companions,  when  the  king 
Kiss'd  her  pale  cheek,  declared  that  an- 
cient ties 
Would  still  be  dear  beyond  the  southern 

hills; 
That  were  there  any  of  our  people  there 
In  want  or  peril,  there  was  one  to  hear 
And  help  them  ?  look !  for  such  are  these 
and  I.' 

*  Are  yon  that  Psyche,'  Florian  ask'd,  '  to 

whom,  2SO 

In  gentler  days,  your  arrow-wounded  fawn 
Came  flying  while  yon  sat  beside  the  well  ? 
The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap 
And  sobb'd,  and  you  sobb'd  with  it,  and 

the  blood 
Was  sprinkled  on  your  kirUe,  and  yon 

wept. 
That  was  fawn's  blood,  not  brother's,  yet 

yon  wept. 
O,  by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece, 
You  were  that  Psyche,  and  what  are  yon 

now?' 
'  You  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  said  again, 

*  The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid  260 
That  ever  crow'd  for  kisses/ 

<  Out  upon  it ! ' 
She  answer'd,  '  peace !  and  why  should  I 

not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  of  my  kind  ? 
Him  yon  call  great;  he  for  the  common 

weal. 
The  &ding  politics  of  mortal  Rome, 
As  I  might  slay  this  child,  if  good  need 

were. 
Slew  both  his  sons;  and  I,  shall  I,  on 

whom 
The  secular  emancipation  turns 
Of  half  this  worldi  be  swerved  from  right 

to  save  9JO 


A  prince,  a  brother  ?  a  little  will  I  yield. 
Best  so,  perohanoe,  for  ns,  and  well  for 

you. 
O,  hard  when  love  and  duty  clash  I    I  fetr 
My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleeklea; 

yet  — 
Hear  my  conditions:  promise  —  otherwise 
Yon  perish — as  you  came,  to  slip  away 
To-day,  to-morrow,  soon.     It  shall  be  said. 
These  women  were  too  barbaroos,  wonki 

not  learn; 
They  fled,  who  might  have  f^^— *fii  n. 

Promise,  all.' 

What  could  we  else,  we  promised  each; 
and  she,  380 

Like  some  wild  creature  newly-caged,  com- 
menced 
A  to-and-f  ro,  so  pacing  till  she  paused 
By  Florian ;  holding  out  her  lily  arms 
Took  both  his  hands,  and  smUing  £aintlj 

said: 
<I  knew  you  at  the  first;  tho'  you  have 

grown 
Yon  scarce  have  alter'd.     I  am  sad  and 

glad 
To  see  you,  Florian.    /  give  thee  to  death. 
My  brother  !  it  was  duty  spoke,  not  I. 
My  needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  iL 
Our  mother,  is  she  well  ? ' 

With  that  she  kiss'd 
His  forehead,  then,  a  moment  after,  dung 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  blossom  d 

up  ,91 

From  ont  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the 

hearth. 
And  far  allusion,  till  the  gracious  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall;  and  while 
They  stood,  so  rapt,  we  gazing,  came  a 

voice, 
<I  brought  a  message  here  from  Lady 

Blanche.' 
Back  started  she,  and  turning  round  we 

saw 
The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  she 

stood,  SO0 

Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock, 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown. 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  d^odilly  — 
Her  mother's  color  —  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fiur  within  her 

eyes, 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  cnrrents  of  dear  morning  seas. 
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So  stood  that  nme  fur  ereature  at  tha 
door. 
Then  Lady  Fteyehe, '  Ah  ^-  Melifia  — 70a  I 
Tea  baard  at  ? '  and  MeliMi^  *  O,  pardon 
mo  I  3>o 

I  heard,  I  eoald  not  help  it,  did  not  wish; 
Bou  deareat  lad/,  pray  you  fear  me  not, 
Ngr  think  1  bear  that  heart  within  my 


To  gm  three  gaDant  gentlemen  to  death.' 
*  I  tmst  you,'  said  the  other,  <  for  we  two 
Were  always  friends,  none  closer,  elm  and 


Bvl  yet  your  mother's  jealous  tempen^ 

mcat«^ 
Let  not  your  prudence,  dearest,  drowse,  or 


The  Danald  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 

Tkis  whole  foundation  ruin,  and  I  lose    320 

Uj  hooor,  these  tibeir  li? es.'    *  Ah,  fear  me 

■ot,' 
Re|ilied  Melissa;  « no—  I  would  not  tell, 
Xo,  not  for  all  Aspasia's  cleTemess, 
No»  aot  to  answer,  madam,  all  those  hard 

things 
Thst  Sheba  eame  to  ask  of  Solomon/ 
•Be  it  so,'  the  other,  «that  we  still  may 

lead 
TW  new  light  up,  and  onlminate  in  peace, 
F«r  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet.' 
hui  CTril,  <  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 
Fiitd  the  woman  wisest  then,  in  halls  3 Jo 
Of  Lebaaonian  oedar;  nor  should  you  — 
Tbo*,  smdam,  jfou  should  answer,  we  would 

ssk  — 
Us  weleome  find  among  us,  if  you  eame 
Aaoar  us,  debtors  for  our  lires  to  you, 
M;kIi  for  sonaething  more.'    He  mid  not 

what. 
Bit  'Thanks,'  she  answer'd, '  go;  we  haTe 

been  too  long 
Together;  keep  your  hoods  about  the  face; 
TW  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 
^ftik  little;  mix  not  with  the  rest;  and 

bold 
Toir  promise.    All,  I  trust,  may  yet  he 

welL'  S40 

Ws  tara'd  to  go,  but  CyrU  took  the 
ehild, 
Asd  held  her  round  the  knees  against  his 


Aw)  Uew  the  swollen  cheek  of  a  trumpeter, 
WbUe  Phyehe  wateh'd  them,  smiling,  and 
the  child 


Push'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  face  and 

laugh'd; 
And  thus  our  conference  dosed. 

And  then  we  strolled 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stately  theatres 
Beneh'd  crescent-wise.     In  each  we  sat,  we 

heard 
The  graye  professor.    On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands  350 
With  flawless  demonstration;  follow'd  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  scraps  of  thunderous  epic  lilted  out 
By  yiolet-nooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  fiye-words- 

long 
That  on  the  stretch'd    forefinger  of   all 

Time 
Sjparkle  foreyer.    Then  we  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoeyer  is,  the  state, 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind. 
The  monk.  toiDetluiig  of  the  frame,  the 

rock,  360 

The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the 

flower. 
Electric,  chemio  laws,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  whatsoeyer  can  be  taught  and  known; 
Till  like  three  horses  that  haye  broken 

fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in 

com, 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and  I 

spoke: 

*  Why,  sirs,  they  do  all  this  as  well  as  we.' 

*  They  hunt  old  trails,'  said  Cyril,  *  yery 

well; 
But  when  did  woman  oyer  yet  inyent  ? ' 

*  Ungracious  1 '  answer'd  Florian;  <  haye  you 

learnt  370 

No  more  from  Psyche's  lecture,  you  that 

talk'd 
The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost 

sad?' 

*  O,  trash,'  he  said, '  but  with  a  kernel  in  it! 
Should  I  not  call  her  wise  who  made  me 

wise? 
And  learnt  ?    I  learnt  more  from  her  In  a 

flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  bull, 
And  eyery  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  halls, 
And  round  these  halls  a  thousand  baby 

loyes 
Fly  twangiuff  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts, 
Wkence    follows   many   a  yaeant   p^ng: 

but  O,  ss< 
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^th  me,  sir,  enter'd  in  th«  bigger  boy. 
The  head  of  all  the  gokLen-ahaltod  firm. 
The  long-Iimb'd  lad  that  had  a  Psyche  too; 
He  eleft  me  thxo'  the  stomacher.    And  now 
What  think  yoa  of  it,  Flozian  ?  do  I  chase 
Hie  sabstanoe   or  the  shadow  ?    will  it 

hold? 
I  have  no  soroerer'fl  malison  on  me. 
No  ghostly  hanntings  like  his  Highness.    I 
FUtter  myself  that  always  everywhere    390 
I  know  the  sobstanoe  when  I  see  it.    Well, 
Are  castles  shadows?    Three  of  them? 

Is  she 
Hie  sweet  proprietress  a  shadow  ?    If  not, 
Shall  those  thne  castles  patch  my  tatter'd 

ooat? 
For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my  wants, 
And  dear  is  sister  IViyche  to  my  heart. 
And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  doable 

worth; 
And  mneh  I  might  hare  said,  bat  that  my 

xone 
tJnmann'd  me.    Hien  the  Dootors  I    O,  to 

hear 
The    Doctors  I    O,  to  watch   the  thirsty 

plants  400 

Imbibing  I  once  or  twice  I  thought  to  roar, 
To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  my  mane;  but 

thou. 
Modulate  me,  soul  of  mincing  mimicry  I 
Make  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my 

throat; 
Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
Star -sisters    answering    under    crescent 

brows; 
Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man,  and 

loose 
A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek. 
Where  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of 

time 
Will  wonder  why  they  came.    But  hark  the 

bell  410 

For  dinner,  let  us  go  I ' 

And  in  we  stream'd 
Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  stiU 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
W  ith  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and 

fair 
In  colors  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  ball  ^tter'd  like  a  bed  of  flow- 
ers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his 

wits 
Fieroed  thro'  with  eyes,  bat  that  I  kept 

mine  own 


Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorioos 

The  second-siffht  of  some  Astnsan  a^e,  43e 

Sat  eompass'd  with  professors;  they,  tks 

while, 
Discuss'd  a  doubt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro. 
A  clamor  thicken'd,  mizt  with  inmost  term 
Of  art  and  science;  Lady  Blanche  alone 
Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  lineamenAi, 
With  all  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  farowa, 
Shot  sidelong  daggers  at  as,  a  tige^-eat 
In  act  to  spring. 

At  last  a  solonn  gi»ee 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens. 

There 
One  walk'd  reciting  by  herself,  and  one  43p 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read» 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with 

that 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar^d  a  shaUcjp  by. 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marUe  bridge 
Hung,  shadow'd  from  the  heat;  some  Ind 

and  sought 
In  the  oranee  thickets;  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
With  laufhter;  others  lay  about  the  lawni^ 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur'd  that  their 

May 
Was   passing — what  was   learning  unto 

them?  44D 

They  wish'd  to  marry;  they  could  rule  a 

house; 
Men  hated  learned  women.    But  we  three 
Sat  muffled  like  the  Fates;  and  often  came 
Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satin,  kin  to  charity. 
That  harm'd  not.     Then  day  droopt;  ths 

chapel  bells 
Call'd  us;  we  left  the  walks;  we  mixt  with 

those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white, 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to 

wall. 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his 

pipes,  49> 

Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the 

court 
A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solenm  psalms  and  rilver  litanies, 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  westero  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  seal 
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CooM  from  tb«  djiag  moon,  and  blowi 
Blow  lum  agam  to  me ; 
ITUa  nj  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one 
ueepa. 

Sfeep  and  leet,  deep  and  leet, 
Father  will  eome  to  thee  toon ; 

Beet,  leet,  on  motber'B  breaet, 
Father  will  eome  to  thee  toon ; 

Father  will  eome  to  hie  habe  in  the  neat, 

Sihrer  BMla  all  oat  of  the  weei 
Under  the  ailTer  moon; 
Sbep,  my  little  one»eleep,  my  pretty  one,  eleep* 


III 
Mom  IB  the  iHiite  wake  of  the  noniing 


Came  faxrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
We  xeae,  and  each  by  other  dxest  with 


Dcaeended  to  the  eonrt  that  lay  three  parts 
la  ihadow,  bnt  the  Muaea'  heada    were 

tooeh'd 
Abote  the  darkneM  from  their  natiye  £att 


There  while  we  itood  betide  the  fount, 

andwateh'd 
Or  eeem*d  to  watoh  the  daneiog  babUe, 

approaeh  d 
Mdieea,  tinged  with  wao  from  lack  of 

aleep» 
Or  grie(  and  glofring  round  her  dewy 


10 


TW  eirded  Iris  of  a  night  of  tears; 
Aad*Fly,'she  eried,  <0  fly,  while  yet  yon 

may! 
My  mother  knows.*    And  when  I  ask'd  her 


*Hy  faah»'  she  wept,  'my  fault  I  and  yet 

not  mine; 
Tct  mine  in  part.    O^  hear  me,  pardon  me  t 
Hj  Biother,\is  her  wont  from  ni^  to 

night 
To  nil  at  Ladr  Piyehe  and  her  side. 
Ske  mya  the  irineeaa  shoold  hare  been  the 

Benelf  and  Ledy  Piryehe  the  two  arms;   19 
Ao4 10  it  was  agreed  when  first  they  eame; 
Bat  Lady  FereEe  was  the  right  hand  now, 
Aad  ibe  the  left,  or  not  or  seldom  nsed; 
Hen  mote  than  half  the  stodents,  all  the 

lo?e. 
Aid  10  last  mght  she  fell  to  eanTaas  yoo, 
Ar  eoaatrywomaB  1  she  did  not  tmwj  her. 


"  Who  ever  saw  saoh  wild  barbarians  ? 
Girls? — more  like  menl"  and  at  these 

words  the  snake, 
My  seeret,  seem'd  to  stir  within  my  breast; 
And  O,  sirs,  ootdd  I  help  it,  bat  my  cheek 
Began  to  bam  and  bom,  and  her  lynx  eye 
To  fix  and  make  me  hotter,  till  she  laoffh'd: 
**  O  manrelloasly  modest  maiden^  yon  1     3a 
Men  1  girls,  like  men  I  why,  if  they  had 

been  men 
Yoa  need  not  set  yoor  tfaoaghts  in  mbtie 

thus 
For  wholesale  comment.''    Ftedon,  I  am 

shamed 
That  I  mast  needs  repeat  for  my  ezense 
What  looks  so  little  graeefnl:  <«  men  "—for 

stiU 
My  mother  went  rerolTing  on  the  word— 
*'And  so  they  are,  —  Tcrj  like  men  ii^ 

deed  — 
And  with  that  woman  oloseted  for  hoars  I  ** 
Then  came  these  dreadf  al  words  out  one 

by  one,  4t 

'*  Why  —  these  —  are  —  men;  **   I   shnd- 

der'd;  *<  and  yoa  know  it." 
<«  O,  ask  me  nothing,"  I  said.    «  And  she 

knows  too^ 
And   she   conceals   it."    80   my  mother 

dntch'd 
The  trath  at  once,  bat  with  no  word  from 

me; 
And  now  thus  early  risen  she  goes  to  in* 

form 
The  Princess.  Lady  Piyehe  will  be  emah'd; 
Bat  yoa  may  yet  dc  saved,  and  therefore 

Bnt  heal  me  with  yoiir  pardon  ere  yoa  go.' 

'What  pardon,  sweet   Melissa,  for   a 

blosh?'  so 

Said  Cyril:  *Fkle  one,  blnsh  again;  than 


Those  lilies,  better  blush  oar  lives  away.  ^ 
Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hoar  more  in 

hearen,' 
He  added, '  lest  some  classic  taunl  speak 
In  scorn  of  us,  **  They  moonted,  Ganymedes, 
To  tumble,  Vnlcans,  00  the  seoood  mom." 
Bat  I  will  melt  this  marUe  into  wax 
To  yield  us  fitfther  forlougb; '  and  he  went 

Melissa  shook  her  donhtfol  earls,  and 
thought 
He  scarce  woold  prosper.    <Tell  os,'  Flo- 
rianask'd*  se 
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*  How  grew  this  fend  betwixt  the  right  and 

*0,  long  ago,'  she  said,  <  betwixt  theee  two 
DiTisionsmottlden  hidden;  'tia  mymother^ 
Too  jealous,  often  fretful  as  the  wind 
Pent  in  a  crevice:  much  I  bear  with  her. 
I  neyer  knew  mj  father,  but  she  says  — 
God  help  her!  —  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool; 
And  still  she  rail'd  against  the  state  of 

things. 
She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought 

her  up.  70 

But  when  your  sister  came  she  won  the 

heart 
Of  Ida;  they  were  still  together,  grew  — 
For  so  they  said  themselves  —  inosculated; 
Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note; 
One  mind  in  all  things.   Tet  my  mother  still 
Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories. 
And  angled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  love; 
She  calb  her  plagiarist,  I  know  not  what. 
But  I  must  go;  I  dare  not  tarry,'  and  light, 
As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  she  fled.      80 

Then  mnrmnr'd   Florian,   gazing  after 

her: 
'  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 
If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she.    How 

pretty 
Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blnsh'd 

again. 
As  if  to  close  with  Cyril's  random  ^h ! 
Not  like  your  Princess  oramm'd  with  en^ 

ing  pride. 
Nor  like  poor  Psyche  whom  she  drags  in 

tow.' 

*The  crane,'  I  said,  'may  chatter  of  the 

crane. 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clans  an  eagle  to  the  sphere.     90 
My  princess,  O  my  princess !  true  she  errs. 
But  in  her  own  grand  way;  being  herself 
lliree  times  more  noble  than  three  score  of 

men. 
She  sees  herself  in  erezy  woman  else. 
And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me.    For  her,  and 

her, 
Hebes  are  they  to  hand  ambrosia,  mix 
The  nectar;  but  —  ah,  she  —  whene'er  she 

moves 
Hie  Samian  Her&  risen,  and  she  speaks    99 
A  Mcmnon  fm't^^^*"  witii  the  morniiig  snn.' 


So  saying  from  the  coort  we  paoed, 

gaiird 
Hie  terrace  ranged  along   the  northeni 

front, 
And  leaning  there  on  those  balusters,  higb 
Above  the  empurpled  champaign,  drank 

the  gale 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  ondemaath. 
And  sated  with  the  innumerable  roee. 
Beat  balm  upon  our  eyelids.    Hither  caine 
Cyril,  and  yawning,  *  O  hard  task,'  he  cried: 
'  No  fighting  shadows  here.    I  forced  a  waj 
Thro'  solid  opposition  crabb'd  and  gnarl'd. 
Better  to  clear  prime  forests,  heave  and 

thump  itt 

A  league  of  street  in  summer  solstice  down. 
Than   hammer  at  this  reverend   gentle- 
woman. 
I  knock'd  and,  bidden,  entered;  found  her 

there 
At  point  to  move,  and  setUed  in  her  eyes 
The  green  malignant  light  of  coming  storm. 
Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well- 

oU'd, 
As  man's  could  be;  yet  maiden-meek  I 

pra/d 
Concealment.   She  demanded  who  we  were. 
And  why  we  came  ?    I  fabled  nothing  £air. 
But,  your  example  pilot,  told  her  alL       m 
Up  went  the  hush'd  amaxe  of  hand  and  eye. 
But  when  I  dwelt  upon  your  old  affiance. 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  I  talked  astraj. 
I  urged  the  fierce  inscription  on  the  gate. 
And  our  three  lives.  True  —  we  had  lisfted 

ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  mnst  take  the 

chance. 
But  such  extremes,  I  told  her,  well  migbi 

harm 
The  woman's  cause.     ''Not   move    than 

now,"  she  said, 
"  So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favoritism."     tjo 
I  tried  the  mother's  heart.     Shame  might 

befaU 
Melissa,  knowing,  saying  not  she  knew; 
Her  answer  was,  **  Leave  me  to  deal  with 

that" 
I  spoke  of  war  to  oome  and  many  deaths. 
And  she  replied,  her  duty  was  to  speak. 
And  du^  duty,  dear  of  consequences. 
I  grew  discouraged,  sir;  but  since  I  knew 
No  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  littie  wave 
May  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  yean, 
I   recommenced:    "Decide  not   eie  yon 
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I  ftiid  joa  hen  bat  in  th«  seoond  place, 
Some  amj  the  third  —  the  antbeatio  foun- 

droM  yon* 
I  offer  boldly;  we  will  seat  yoa  higheat. 
Wink  ni  oar  adrent;  belp  my  prince  to 

gain 
His  rigntf  ol  bride,  and  here  I  promise  yon 
Some  palace  in  oar  land,  where  yoa  shali 


The  head  and  heart  of  all  oar  fair  she- 
worid. 

And  yoar  great  name  flow  on  with  broad- 
ening time 

For  erer."    Well,  she  balanoed  this  a  litr 

tie.  149 

And  told  me  she  would  answer  ns  to-day, 
Mcantima  be  mute;  thus  much,  nor  more  I 
I'd.' 


He  eenaing,  came  a  message  from  the 
Hood. 
'That  affcemoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  north. 
Woeld  we  go  with  her  ?  we  should  find  the 

land 
Worth  aeeing,  and  the  river  made  a  fall 
Oat  yonder; '  then  she  pointed  on  to  where 
A  dooble  hill  ran  ap  his  furrowy  forks 
Bejrood   the  thick-leayed  platana  of  the 


Agreed  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  thro' 
all  160 

Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hour. 

Then  sammoo'd  to  the  porch  we  went.  She 
stood 

AoMog  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head, 

Rsr  back  againet  a  pillitf,  her  foot  on  one 

Of  theee  tame  leopards.  Kitten-like  he 
loll'd 

Aad  paw'd  abont  her  sandal.   I  drew  near; 

I  gaaed.     On  a  sudden  my  strange  seizure 


jCpoa  me,  the  weird  Ttsion  of  onr  house. 
The  Princess  Ida  seem'd  a  hollow  show, 
Ber  gaT-fnrr'd  cats  a  painted  fantasy,    170 
Ber  college  and  her  maidens  empty  masks, 
Aad  I  myself  the  shadow  of  a  draam, 
For  all  things  were  and  were  not    Yet  I 

felt  ^ 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with 

awe; 
Tsea  from  my  breast  the  inTolnntary  sigh 
Bbke,  sa  she  amuAm  me  with  the  light  of 

eyea 


That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and 

shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  got,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrow'd  to  the  hills.        180 


I  rode  beside  her  and  to  me  she  said: 

*  O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteem'd  us- 

not 
Too  harsh  to  yoar  companion  yestermom; 
Unwillingly  we  spake.'    '  No  —  not  to  her,' 
I  answerM,  *  but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Your  Highness  migbt  have  seem*d  the  thing 

yon  say.' 

*  Again?'  she  cried,  *are  yon  amhsstiar 

dresses 
From  him  to  me?  we  give    you,  being 

strange, 
A  license;  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.' 

I  stammer'd  that  I  knew  him  —  could 

have  wish'd*-  190 

'  Our  king  expects  —  was  there  no  precoo-' 

tract? 
There  is  no  truer-hearted  —  ah,  yon  seem 
All  he  prefigured,  and  he  could  not  see 
The  bira  of  passage  flying  south  but  long'd 
To  follow.    Surely,  if  vour  Highness  keep 
Your  purport,  you  will  shock  him  even  to 

death, 
Or  baser  courses,  ehildren  of  despair.' 

*  Poor  boy,'  she  said,  'can  he  not  read  — 

no  books? 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball — no  games?  nor  deals 

in  that 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercise  ? 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl,  mi 

Methinks  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  have  been. 
We  had  our  dreams;  perhaps  he  mixt  with 

them. 
We  touch  on  onr  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do 

Being  other— since  we  learnt  our  meaning 

here, 
To  lift  the  woman's  fallen  divinitv 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man.'' 


She  paused,  and  added  with  a  haughtier 

smile, 
*And  as  to  preeontraeta,  we  move,  my 

friend,  sm 

At  no  man's  beekt  bvl  know  ootsolf  and 
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0  Vaahtiy  noUe  Vaahti  I    Summon'd  out 
She  kept  her  stake,  and  left  the  drunken 

king 
To   brawl   at    Shnrihan    underneath   the 
palms*' 

.  Al«.  your  HigiH«.  teethe,  fan  E«t.' 
I  saidf 
*  On  that  which  leans  to  joa  !    I  know  the 
Frinee, 

1  prize  his  truth.    And  then  how  vast  a 

woric 
To  assail  this  graj  preeminenee  of  man  I 
Yon  grant  me  lioense;  might  I  use  it? 

think; 
Ere  half  be  done  perehanoe  your  life  may 

fail;  aao 

Then  eomes  the  feebler  heiress  of  your 

plan. 
And  takes  and  ruins  aU;  and  thus  your 

pains 
Maj^  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Besmooth  to  nothing.    Mi^ht  1  dread  that 

you, 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great 

deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  lire  in  vain,  and  miss 
Meanwhile  what  every  woman  eounts  her 

due, 
Love,  children,  happiness  ? ' 

And  she  exclaim'd, 
'  Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern 

wild  1  ajo 

What  I  tho'  your  Prince's  love  were  like  a 

god's. 
Have  we  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice  ? 
Tou  are  bold  indeed;  we  are  not  talk'd  to 

thus. 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they 

grew 
Like  field -flowers  evexywherel  we  like 

them  well: 
But  ehildren  die;  and  let  me  tell  you,  girl, 
HoweV  you  babUe.  gieat  deed,  ewuot 

die; 
Hiey  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their 

light 
For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 
Children — that  men  may  pluck  them  from 

our  hearts,  340 

Kill  OS  with    pity,  break   us  with    our- 
selves— 
O — children — there  is  nothing  upon  earth 
Mon  minraUe  than  she  that  has  a  son 


And  sees  him  err.    Nor  would  we 

fame; 
Tho'  she  perhaps  might  re^  the  applaaas 

of  Grreat, 
Who  learns  the  one  Fon  bto  wbfBood  aftef^ 

May  move  the  worid,  tho'    she  heiaelf 

effect 
But   little;    wherefore   up  and   aet»  nor 

shrink 
For  fear  our  solid  um  be  dissipated 
By  frail  suooessors.     Would,  indeed,  we 

had  been,  ssp 

In  lieu  of  many  mortal  flies,  a  raoe 
Of  giants  living  each  a  thousand  yean. 
That  we  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and 

watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stooe.* 

I  answer'd  nothing,  doubtful  in  myself 
If  that  rtniige   poet  -  priuoeas  with  her 

grand 
Tmaginations  might  at  all  be  won.* 
And    she    broke    out    interpreting    wbj 

thoughts: 

*  No  doubt  we  seem  a  kind  of  monster 

to  you; 
We  are  used  to  that;  for  women,  up  till 

this  a6o 

Cramp'd  under  worse  than  Sonth-eea-iale 

taboo. 
Dwarfs  of  the  gymeoeum,  fail  so  far 
Li  high  desire,  (hey  know  not,  cannot  guess 
How  much  their  welfare  is  a  passion  to  ns. 
If  we  could    give    them   surer,    quiekar 

proof  — 
O,  if  our  end  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death. 
We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the 

pikes, 
Or  down  the  fiery  gulf  as  talk  of  it,        270 
To  compass  our  aear  sisters'  liberties.' 

She  boVd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear; 
And  up  we  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
To  plun^ct^a. -ottering  o.U«k 

A  breadth  of  thunder.    O'er  it  shook  the 

woods. 
And  danced  the  color,  and,  below,  stuck 

out 
The  bones  of  some  vast  balk  that  lived 

androar'd 
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Bef  <m  man  was.    She  gaied  awhile  and 

■aid, 
*  As  tbese  mde  bones  to  as,  aie  we  to  her 
That  will  be.'    *Dare  we  dream  of  that,' 

I  ask'd,  280 

'  Wbieh  wrooffht  ns,  as  the  workman  and 

his  wot«» 
Tbaipraetiee  betters?'   *  How/ she  eried, 

*  jon  lore 
The  metaphjiies  t  read  and  earn  our  priie, 
A  folden  brooch.     Beneath  an  emerald 

plane 
Kti  Diottmay  teaehing  him  that  died 
Of  hemlock  —  our  device^  wroueht  to  the 

life— 
She  rapt  open  her  subject^  he  on  her; 
For  there  are  schools  for  alL'    '  And  yet,' 

•  Mfthinks  I  hare  not  f onnd  amonir  them 

aU  ^ 

One  aaatomio.'    *  NaT,  we  thonght  of  that,' 
She  answer'dt  *bat  it  pleased  ns  not;  in 

tmth  sQi 

We  ihndder  but  to  dream  onr  maids  should 

ape 
Those  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  Ut- 

ing  hound, 
Asd  eram  him  with  the  fragments  of  the 

Or  m  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart, 
Aad  hoi  J  secrets  of  this  microoosm, 
DibbUng  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful 

Esenndiie  their  spirits.    Yet  we  know 
KsowMge  is  knowledge,  and  this  matter 

hugs. 
Rowbeit  onrself,  foreseeing  casualty,      900 
Nor  willing  men  should  come  among  ns, 

learnt. 
For  manv  weary  moons  before  we  came, 
Ihit  emft  of  healing.    Were  yon  sick,  our* 

self 
Woeld  tend  upon  yon*    To  your  question 


WUeh  touches  on  the  workman  and  his 

work. 
Let  there  be  liriit  and  there  was  light; 

tisso, 
For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  axe  but  is, 
Aad  sU  ereatiott  is  one  act  at  once, 
Hm  birth  of  light;  but  we  that  axe  not  all, 
Ai  paits,  can  see  bat  parts,  now  this,  now 

that,  sio 

Asd  Uve,    perforce,    from    thought    to 


One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.    Hins 

Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow, 
Time; 

But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work,  and  mould 

The  woman  to  the  fuller  day.' 

She  spake 

With  kindled  eyes:  we  rode  a  league  be- 
yond, 

And,  o'er  a  bridge  of  pinewood  crossing. 


On  flowery  levels  underneath  the  crag, 
Full  of  all  beauty.   *0,  how  sweet,' I  said,— 
For  I  was  half-oblivious  of  my  mask, —  jm 
*To  linger  here  with  one  that  loved  us  I ' 

•Yea,' 
She  answer'd,  'or  with  fsir  philosophies 
That  lift  the  ftmoy;  for  indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elysian  lawns. 
Where  paced  the  demigods  of  old,  and 


The  soft  white  vapor  streak  the  crowned 

towers 
Built  to  the  Sun.*    Then,  turning  to  her 

maids, 
'  Fitch  our  pavilion  here  upon  the  sward; 
Lay  out  the  viands.'    At  the  word,  they 

raised 
A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought       330 
With  fair  Corinna's   triumph;   here  she 

stood. 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek. 
The  woman-conqueror;   woman-conquer'd 

there 
The  bearded  Viotor  of  ten-thousand  hymns, 
And  all  the  men  moum*d  at  his  side.    But 


Set  forth  to  dimb;  then,  climbing,  Cyril 

kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florian,  I 
With  mine  affianced.    Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the 

rocks. 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  da»  crag.    And  then  we  tum'd,  we 

wound  34> 

About  the  diif  s,  the  copses,  out  and  in, 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony 


Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rsg  and  trap  and 

tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  son 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell, 

and  all 
The   rosy  heights   eama  oat  above  the 

lawns. 
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The  splendor  falk  on  eastle  wiills 

Ana  mowy  snmmita  old  in  Btory ; 
The  long^  light  shakes  aoross  the  lalDBS, 
And  die  wild  catnnct  leus  in  glory. 
Blow,  bngle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bngle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,   dying, 
dying. 

O,  hark,  O,  hear!  how  thin  and  dear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  I 
O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  hons  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  OS  hear  die  purple  glens  replying. 
Blow,  bngle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

O  lore,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

Hiey  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Onr  echoes  roll  feem  soul  to  sonl, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bngle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And   answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,    dying, 
dying. 

IV 

*  There  nnkB  the  nebolmiB  star  we  call  the 

Sim, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound,' 
Said  Ida;  *  let  as  down  and  rest;  *  and  we 
Down  from  the  lean  and  wrinkled  preci- 
pices, 
By  every  coppice  -  feather'd  chasm    and 

deft, 
Dropt  thro'  the  ambrosial  gloom  to  where 

below 
No  bigger  than  a  glowworm   shone  the 

tent 
Lamp-lit  from  the  inner.    Once  she  lean'd 

on  me, 
Descending;  once  or  twice  she  lent  her 

hand, 
And  blissful  palpitations  in  the  blood        lo 
Stirring  a  sndden  transport  rose  and  fell. 

Bot  when  we  planted  level  feet,  and 

dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  enter'd  in, 
There  leaning  deep  in  broider'd  down  we 

sank 
Our  elbows;  on  a  tripod  in  the  midst 
A  fragrant  flame  rose,  and  before  us  glow'd 
iVniti  blossom,  viand,  amber    wine,  and 

gold. 

Then  sh«|   'Let  some  one  sing  to  ns; 
ligfailier  move 


The  minutes  fledged  with  mnaie;'  and  a 

maid. 
Of  those  beside  her,  smote  her  harp  and 

sang.  m 

^Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  tkey 
mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  dintiaii 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  aatnmn-flelda, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 


'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  aail. 
That  brings  our  friends  np  from  die  underworid. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  bdow  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more.     30 


*Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark 

dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half -awakened  birds 
To  dyii^  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The    casement   slowly  grows   a   glimmering 

square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 


'  Dear  as  rememberM  kisses  after  deadi. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fsacy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  n^iet ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  mofe  !*  4» 

She  ended  with  such  passion  that  the 

tear 
She  sang  of  shook  and  fell,  an  emn^  pearl 
Lost  in  her  bosom;  but  with  some  disdain 
Answer'd  the  Princess:  <If  indeed  there 

haunt 
About  the  monlder'd  lodges  of  the  past 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men. 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  onr  ears  with 

wool 
And  so  pace  by.     But  thine  are  fanciiM 

hatched 
In  silken-folded  idleness;  nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occasion  lost,  s» 

But  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygonea  be. 
While  down  the  streams  that  float  ns  eaeh 

and  all 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of 

ioe, 
Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the 

waste 
Becomes  a  elond;  for  all  things  serve  their 

time 
Toward  that  great  year  ef  equal  aughts 

and  rights. 
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Kor  would  I  fight  with  iron  laws,  kq  the 

ond 
Found  golden.    Let  the  past  he  past,  let  be 
Their  eanoell'd  Babeb;  tho'  the  lough  kex 


The  starred  mosaie,  and  the  beaid-hlown 
goat  60 

Hang  OQ  the  ihaft,  and  the  wild  fig-tree 
mpbt 

Their  monatrooB  idols,  care  not  while  we 


A  tmmpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news 
Of  hotter,  and  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  boms 
AhoTo  the  onrisen  morrow/  Then  to  me, 
*  Know  70a  no  song  of  your  own  Umd,'  she 

said, 
'  Xot  SQch  as  moans  about  the  retrospect, 
Bet  deals  with  the  other  distance  and  the 

hues 
Of  promise;   not  a  death's-head  at  the 

wine?' 

Then  I  remembered  one  myself  had 
nade,  70 

What  time  I  wateh'd  the  swaUow  winging 
sooth 

Fnm  mine  own  hmd,  part  made  l<mg  since, 
and  part 

Xow  while  I  sang,  and  maiden-like  as  far 

As  I  eoald  ape  their  treble  did  I  sing. 

*  0  Swallow,  Swallow,  fl  jinfl^,  fiying  sonth, 
^7  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eares, 
Aad  tell  her,  teU  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

*  0.  tell  her,  SwaUow,  thon  that  knowest  eaoh, 
That  hrnrht  and  fieiee  and  fickle  is  the  SoaUi, 
Aad  dark  and  trae  and  tender  is  the  North.  So 

*  0  SwaUow,  SwaUow,  If  I  ooidd  f oUow,  and 

%ht 
rpQo  her  lattiee,  I  would  pipe  and  triU, 
Aad  efaeep  and  twitter  twenty  miUion  lores. 


*0,  ware  I  thon  that  abe  mifirht  take  roe  in, 
Aad  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  roek  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died  I 

*  Why  Uagertth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with 
love, 
tVlayimc  sa  the  tender  ash  delayi 
To  clothe  haisalf,  when  aU  the  woods  are 
f 


'0,  ton  her,8wallow,  that  thy  brood  hi  flown ; 
^  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South,  ^  1 
'^st  in  the  North  long  oinoa  my  nest  Is  mada. 


*  O,  toU  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long. 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

*  O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  lunr,  and  make 

her  mine. 
And  teU  her,  teU  her,  that  I  foUow  thee.' 


I  ceased,  and  aU  the  ladies,  each  at  each. 
Like  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time,  lao 
Stared  with  preat  eyes,  and  laogh*d  with 

alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  stiU 

my  Toice 
Rang  false.     But  smiling,  *  Not  for  thee,' 

she  said, 
'O  Bnlbul,  any  rose  of  Gtdistan 
ShaU  burst  her  Tcil;  marsh-diTcrs,  rather, 

maid, 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow- 
crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass — and 

this 
A  mere  loTe-poem  I  O,  for  such,  my  friend, 
We  hold  them  slight;  they  mind  ns  of  the 

time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.    KnaTcs 

are  men,  no 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness, 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 
And  paint  the  gates  of  HeU  with  nradiae, 
And  play  the  rave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul  I  I  had  a  maid  of  honor  once; 
She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  snch  a 

one, 
A  rogue  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 
I  loved  her.    Peace  be  with  her.    She  is 

dead. 
So  the^  blaspheme  the  muse  I    Bat  great 

IS  song 
Used  to  great  ends;  onrself  have  often 

tried  lao 

Valkyrian   hymns,  or  into   rhythm  have 

dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess;  for  song 
Is  dner  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
Of  spirit,  than  to  junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it  ?    Would  this  same  mock-love, 

and  this 
Mock-Hymen  were  laid  np  like  winter  bats. 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  oor  worth. 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no^  but  Uving  wUls,  awi 

sphered 
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Whole  in  ounelTM  and  owed   to  none. 

EnoDgh  I  130 

But  now  to  leayen  play  with  profit,  yon. 
Know  yon  no  song^  the  true  growth  of  yoor 

8oil« 
That  gives  the  nuuuien  of  yonr  oonntry- 

women  ? ' 

She  spoke  and  tom'd  her  snmptaoos  head 

with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixt  on  mine. 
Then  while  I  dragg'd  my  hrains  for  sneh  a 

song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  hell-month'd  glass 

had  wroaghty 
Or  master'd  hy  Uie  sense  of  sport,  hegan 
To  troU  a  careless,  careless  tayem-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,   and  strange  experi- 
ences 140 
Unmeet  for  ladies.     Florian    nodded  at 

him, 
I  frowning;  Psyche  flnsh'd  and  wann'd  and 

shook; 
The  lilylike  Melissa  droop'd  her  hrows. 
*Forhear,'  the  Princess  cried;    'Forhear, 

sir,'  I; 
And  heated  thro'  and  thro'  with  wrath  and 

lore, 
I  smote  him  on  the  hreast.    He  started  up; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd; 
Melissa  cUmor'd,  <Flee  the  death;'  <To 

horse  I ' 
Said  Ida,  <  home  I  to  horse  I '  and  fled,  as 

flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dosk 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  doyecote 

doors,  151 

Disorderiy  the  women.    Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,  cursing  Cyril,  vext  at  heart 
In  the  pavilion.    There  like  parting  hopes 
I  heard  them  passing  from  me;  hoof  by 

hoof, 
And  every  hoof  a  kneU  to  my  desires, 
Clang'd  on  the  bridge;  and  then  another 

shriek, 
<The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the 

Head!' 
For  blind  with  rage  she  miss'd  the  plank, 

and  roll'd 
In  the  river.    Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to 

gloom;  t6o 

There  whirl'd  her  white  robe  like  a  blos- 

som'd  branch 
Rapt  to  the  horrible  f  alL    A  glance  I  gave. 
No  morey  but  woman-vested  as  I  was 


Plunged,  and  the  flood  drew;  yet  I  eanghk 

her;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the 

world. 
Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.    A  tree 
Was  half -disrooted  from  his  place  and 

stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gnrgiiag 

wave 
Mid-channel.    Right  on  tlus  we  drove  and 

caught,  W39 

And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gain'd 

the  shore. 

There  stood  her  maidens  gltnmieiiogiy 


group'd 
In  the  hoU 


loUow  bank.   One  reaching  forward 

drew 
My  burthen  from  mine  arms;  they  cried, 

*  She  lives.' 
They  bore  her  back  into  the  tent:  but  I, 
So    much    a   kind   of   shame  within  me 

wrought, 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  opening  eyes, 
Nor  found  my  friends;  but  pu^'d  alone  on 

foot  — 
For  since  her  horse  was  lost  I  left  hb* 

mine  — 
Across  the  woods,  and  less  from  Indian 

craft  180 

Than  beeUke  instinct  hiveward,  found  at 

length 
The  garden  portals.    Two  great  statues, 

Art 
And  Science,  Caryatids,  lifted  up 
A  weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  were 

valves 
Of  open-work  in  which  the  hunter  med 
His  rash  intrusion,  manlike,  but  his  brows 
Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupon 
Spread  out  at  top,  and  grimly  spiked  the 

gates. 

A  little   space    was    left  between   the 

horns. 
Thro'  which  I  clamber'd  o'er  at  top  with 

pain,  190 

Dropt  on  the  sward,  and  up  the  linden 

walks. 
And,  tost  on  thoughts  that  changed  from 

hue  to  hue. 
Now  poring  on  the  glowworm,  now  the  star, 
I  paced  &e  terrace,  till  the   Bear   had 

wheel'd 
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TIdo'  a  grwt  are  his  Bevea  slow  smii. 

A  step 
Of  liglitMt  eebo,  then  a  loftier  form 
Than  female,  moring  thro'  the  uncertain 

flioom, 
DiftorVd  me  with  the  donbt  *if  this  were 

she,' 
Bvt  H  was  Florian.    <Hist,  O,  histl'  he 

*  Thej  seek  us;  oat  so  late  is  oat  of  rales. 
MenloTer,  ** Seise  the  strangers"  is  the 

cry.  »oi 

How  came  yoo  here?'    I  told  him.    'I,' 
said  he, 

*  Last  of  the  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 

To  whom  none  spake,  half-sick  at  heart, 

retam'd. 
AniYiag  all  eonfosed  amon^  the  rest 
With  hooded  brows  I  erept  wto  the  hall, 
Asd,  eooflh'd  behind  a  Jadith,  andemeath 
The  head  of  Holofemes  peep'd  and  saw. 
Girl  after  giri  was  oall'd  to  trial;  each 
Diselsim'd  all  knowledge  of  us;  last  of 

all,  jio 

Melkia;  tmsi  me,  sir,  I  pitied  her. 
She,  qaestion'd  if  she  knew  us  men,  at  first 
Wu  nient;  closer  prest,  denied  it  not, 
Asd  then,  demanded  if  her  mother  knew. 
Or  Fiyche,  she  affirm'd  not,  or  denied; 
From  whence  the  Royal  mind,   familiar 

with  her, 
Etaly  gathered  either  guOt    She  sent 
For  rirche,  but  she  was  not  there;  she 

caU'd 
For  Firehe's   child  to  east  it  from  the 

doors; 
She  seat  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  face  to 

fsce;  aao 

Asd  I  ilipt  out    But  whither  will  you  now  ? 
And  where  are  Psyche,  Cyril?  both  are 

fled; 
Wbst,  if  together  ?  that  were  not  so  well. 
Woold  rather  we  had  ncTcr  oome  t  I  dread 
Bis  wildness,  and  the  chances  of  the  dark.' 

*  And  yet,'  I  said, '  you  wrong  him  more 

thani 
ThU  ftmck  him;   this  is  proper  to  the 

elowB, 
The'  tmock'd,  or  furr'd  and  purpled,  still 

the  down, 
To  hsrm  the  thing  that  trusts  him,  and  to 

shame 
TW  which  he  nys  be  kms.    For  Cyril, 


He  deal  in  frolic,  as  to-night  —  the  song 
Might   haye   been  worse   and   sinn'd^  in 

grosser  lips 
Beyona  all  pardon  —  ss  it  is,  I  hold 
These  flashes  on  the  surfiuse  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament; 
But  as  the  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he.' 

Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tam*- 
risknear 
Two    Proctors    leapt    upon    us,    crying, 
'  Names! '  140 

He,  standing  still,  was  dntch'd;  but  I  be- 
gan 
To  thrid  the  musky-cirded  mazes,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 
By  all  the  fountains.    Fleet  I  was  of  foot; 
Before  me  shower'd  the  rose  in  flakes;  b^ 

hind 
I  heard  the  puff'd  pursuer;  at  mine  ear 
Babbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not, 
And  secret  lauehter  tickled  all  my  souL 
At  last  I  hook'd  my  ankle  in  a  vine 
That  olaspt  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne,     ty> 
And  fslling  on  my  face  was  caught  and 
known. 

They  haled  us  to  the  Frinceis  where  she 

sat 
High  in  the  hall ;  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  single  jswd  on  her  brow 
Bum  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head. 
Prophet  of  storm;  a  handmaid  on  each 

side 
Bow'd  toward  her,  oombing  out  her  long 

black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river;  and  dose  behind  her 

stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger 

than  men. 
Huge  women  blowsed  with   health,  and 

wind,  and  rain,  369 

And  labor.    Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main,  and  wail'd  about  with 

mews. 

Then,  as  we  came,  the  crowd  dividing 
clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne;  and  therebeside, 
Half-naked  as  if  caught  at  once  from  bed 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footdoth,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child ;  and  on  the  left. 
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Bow'd  on  ber  palms  and  folded  up  from 

wrong, 
Her  round  white  shoulder  shaken  with  her 

sobSy  170 

Melissa  knelt;  bat  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  afiEloent  orator: 


*It  was  not  thns, O  Princess, in  old  days; 
Yon  prized  my  coonsel,  lived  npon  my  lips. 
I  led  yon  then  to  all  the  Castahes; 
I  fed  yon  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse; 
I  loYed  you  like  this  kneeler,  and  you  me 
Yoor  seoond  mother,  those  were  gradons 

times, 
llien  came  yoor  new  friend;  yon  began  to 

ehanse — 
I  saw  it  and  grieved — to  slacken  and  to 

cool;  380 

Till  taken  with  her  seeming  openness 
Yon  tam'd  yoar  warmer  currents  all  to 

her. 
To  me  you  froxe;  this  was  my  meed  for 

all. 
Yet  I  bore  up  in  part  from  ancient  love. 
And  partly  that  I  hoped  to  win  you  back. 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deserts. 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head. 
And  chiefly  yon  were  bom  for  sometlung 

great, 
In  which  I  might  your  fellow-worker  be. 
When  time  should  serve;  and  thus  a  noble 

scheme  390 

Grew  up  from  seed  wa  two  long  since  had 

sown; 
In  OS  true  growth,  in  her  a  Jonah's  gourd, 
Up  in  one  night  and  due  to  sudden  sun. 
We  took  this  palace;  but  even  from  the 

first 
Yon  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darkened 

mine. 
What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her 

path 
To  Lady  Pkyohe,  younger,  not  so  wise, 
A  foreigner,  and  I  your  countrywoman, 
I  your  old  friend  and  tried,  she  new  in 

all? 
But  still  her  lists  were  sweU'd  and  mine 

were  lean;  300 

Yet  I  bore    up  in  hope   she    would   be 

known. 
Then  came  these  wolves;  they  knew  her; 

they  endured. 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  yestermom. 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  she  to 

hear. 


And  me  none  told.    Not  leas  to  an  eye  fib 

mine, 
A  lidless  watcher  of  the  publie  weal. 
Last  night,  their  mask  was  patent,  and  nj 

foot 
Was  to  yon.    But  I  thou^t  again;  I  feaz^d 
To  meet  a  cold  "  We  tlumk  yon,  we  shall 

hear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche; "  you  had  gone  to 

her,  310 

She  told,  perforce,  and  winning  easy  gnec^ 
No    doubt,    for    slight    delay,    lemain'd 

among  us 
In  our  young  nursery  stiU  unknown,  the 

stem 
Less  grain  than  touchwood,  while  my  hon- 
est heat 
Were  all  misconnted  as  malignant  haste 
To  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  power. 
But  public    use  required  she   should  be 

known; 
And  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  pablie 

use, 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense. 
I  spoke  not  then  at  first,  but  watch'd  them 

well,  3S0 

Saw  that  they  kept  apart,  no    misrhief 

done; 
And  yet  this  day — tho'  yon  should  hate  me 

for  it  — 
I  came  to  tell  you;  found  that  yon  had  gone. 
Ridden  to  the  hills,  she  likewise.    Now,  I 

thought, 
That  surely  she  will  speak;  if  not,  then  L 
Did  she  ?    These  monsters  blaian*d  what 

they  were. 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind. 
For  thus!  hear;  and  known  at  last  —  my 

work  — 
And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame  — 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame  —  she 

flies;  330 

And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your  rage, 
I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours, 
I,  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and 

time. 
And  talent,  I  —  yon  know  it  —  I  will  not 

boast; 
Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  fram  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will 

say 
We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  bat  chased 
The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can 

tread.' 
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! ;  the  PrinoaM  aniwar'd  ooldly, 
'Good;  340 

Toor  oaUi  m  broken;  we  dianuBB  you,  go. 

For  this  lost  kmb'  —  ahe  pointed  to  the 
child  — 

*  Otr  mind  is  chnnged;  we  take  it  to  our- 
•elf.' 

IWreal   the  ladj  itreteh'd  m  Yulture 

thrMt, 
And  ebot  from  crooked  lipe  a  haggard 

Boile. 
*Tbe  plan  waa  mine.    I  bailt  the  nest,'  she 


*  To  hatch  the  euokoo.    Rise  ! '  and  stoop'd 

to  Bpdrag 
M^liaaji.    bhe,  half  on  her  mother  propt, 
Half -drooping  from  her,  turn'd  her  faee, 

ana  cast 
A  Bipdd  look  00  Ida,  full  of  prayer,        jjo 
^lorh  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hung, 
A  Xiobein  daughter,  one  arm  out, 
Appealing  to  the  bolts  of  heaven;    and 

while 
We  gated  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
Aboat  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rush'd 
AiDOBg  OS,  out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued^ 
A  vomaa-post  in  flying  raiment.     Fear 
iHttcd  in  ber  eres,  and  chalk'd  her  face, 

and  wing'd 
Her  trsasit  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  feU 
iMfvering   seal'd    dispatches    which    the 

Hnd  360 

Took  half-«maaed,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Ton  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
Bwirdinff,  while  she  read,  till  over  brow 
Aid  cheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wrathful 

bloom 
.\i  of  lome  Are  against  a  stormy  cloud, 
Wkea  the  wild  peasant  rights  himself,  the 

rick 
TluMi,  and  his  anger  reddens  in  the  hea- 
vens; 
For  Bflfsr  most  it  seem'd,  while  now  her 

breast, 
BotSD  with  some  great  passion  at  her 

heart,  369 

Mpitsted,  her  hand  shook*  and  we  heard 
Is  tbe  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
KsiiU.    At  ooee  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
i^t  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam. 
TW  plaiatiTe  cry  jarr'd  on  bar  ire;  she 

smsh'd 
Tki  MfoUi  together,  made  a  sudden  turn 
A«  if  to  speak,  hot,  utterance  failing  her. 


She  whirl'd  them  on  to  me,  as  who  should 

say 
'Read,'  and  I  read**- two  letters— > one 

her  sire's: 

'  Fair  daughter,  when  we  sent  the  Prince 

your  way 
We  knew  not  your  ungracious  laws,  which 

learnt,  380 

We,  conscious  of  what  temper  yon  are 

built, 
Came  all  in  haste  to  hinder  wrong,  bat 

fell 
Into  his  father's  hand,  who  has  this  night, 
You  lying  close  upon  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  you. 
And  here  he  keeps  me  hostage  for  his  son.' 

The  second  was  my  father's   running 

thus: 
*  You  have  our  son;  touch  not  a  hair  of  his 

head; 
Render  him  up  unscathed;  give  him  your 

hand; 
Cleave  to  your  contract — tho'  indeed  we 

hear  390 

You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man; 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  spread 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their 

lords 
Thro'  all  the  world,  and  which  might  well 

deserve 
That  we  this  night  should  pluck  your  pal- 
ace down; 
And  we  will  do  it,  unless  yon  send  ns  baek 
Our  son,  on  the  instant,  whole.' 

So  far  I  read, 
And  then  stood  up  and  spoke  impetuously: 

'  O,  not  to  prv  and  peer  on  your  reserve, 
But  led  by  ff olden  wisnes,  and  a  hope     400 
The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  I  break 
Your  precinct;  not  a  soomer  of  your  sex 
But  venerator,  zealous  it  should  be 
All  that  it  might  be.    Hear  me,  for  I  bear, 
Tho'   man,  yet   human,  whatsoe'er  your 

wrongs, 
From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 
Less  mine  than  yours.    My  nurse  would  tell 

me  of  you; 
I  babbled  for  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 
Vague  brightness;  when  a  boy,  you  stoop'd 

to  me 
From    all  high  places,  lived  in  all  fair 

lights,  41* 
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Came  in  long  bveexes  rapt  from  inmost 

south 
And  blown  to  inmost  north;  at  ere  and 

dawn 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
The  leader  wild-swan  in  among  the  stars 
Would  clang  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of 

5lowworm  light 
low  breaker  mnrmur'd  Ida.    Now, 
Beeanse  I  would  have  reach*d  you,  had  you 

been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  en- 
throned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length,       419 
Those  winters  of  abeyance  all  worn  out, 
A  man  I  came  to  see  you;  but,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  frequence  can  I  lend  full  ton|pie, 

0  noble  Ida,  to  those  thoughts  that  wait 
On  you,  their  centre.    Let  me  say  but  this. 
That  many  a  famous  man  and  woman,  town 
And  landskip,  haTC  I  heard  of,  after  seen 
The  dwarfs  of  presage;  tho'  when  known, 

thero  grew 
Another  kind  of  beauty  in  detail 
Made  them  worth  knowing;  but  in  yon  I 

found 
My  boyish  dream  inTolvod  and  dazzled 

down  430 

And   master'd,  while   that    after -beauty 

makes 
Such  head  from  act  to  act,  from  hour  to 

hour, 
Within  me,  that  except  yon  slay  me  here, 
According  to  your  bitter  statute-book, 

1  cannot  cease  to  follow  yon,  as  they  say 
The  seal  does  music;  who  desiro  you  more 
Than  growing  boys  their  manhood;  dying 

lips. 
With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do, 
The  breath  of  life;  O,  more  than  poor  men 

wealth. 
Than  sick  men  health — yours,  yours,  not 

mine  —  but  half  440 

Without  you ;  with  you,  whole ;  and  of  those 

halves 
Ton  worthiest;  and  howe'er  you  block  and 

bar 
Your  heart  with  system  out  from  mine,  I 

hold 
That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 
Yet  that  I  came  not  all  unauthorized 
Behold  yoor  father's  letter.' 

On  one  knee 


Kneeling,  I  gaye  it,  which  she  eangbl^  mad 

dash'd 
Unopen'd  at  her  feet.    A  tide  of  fievee    «q 
Invectiye  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  l^a» 
As  waits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with 

foam; 
And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  bat  there 


A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gather'd  together;  from  the  illumined  ball 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike 

eyes, 
And  gold  and  golden  heads.     They  to  and 

fro  460 

Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red, 

some  pale. 
All  open-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  ligiit. 
Some  crying  thero  was  an  army  in  the 

land. 
And  some  that  men  wero  in  the  very  walls, 
And  some  they  cared  not;  till  a  damor 

grow 
As  of  a  new- world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse-eonfounded.     High  above  them 

stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  she  look'd,  the  Head;  bat  ris- 
ing up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair, 

so  ^     47« 

To  the  open  window  moved,   remaining 

there 
FLzt  like  a  beacon-tower  above  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-roUing  eve 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselves  dead.    She  stretch'd  her 

arms  and  call'd 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  felL 

*  What  fear  ye,  brawlers  ?  am  not  I  your 

Head? 
On  me,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks; 

/dare 
All  these  male  thunderbolts;  what  is  it  ye 

fear? 
Peace  I  there  are  those  to  avenge  us  and 

they  come;  4^ 

If  not,  —  myself  were  like  enough  O  girls, 
To  unfurl  the  maiden  banner  of  oar  rights, 
And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of  war. 
Or,  falling,  protomartyr  of  oar  canse. 
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Dm;  7«i  I  blame  joo  not  so  maeh  for  fear; 
Six  ibonaaad  jean  of  fear  have  made  jou 

that 
From  whieb  I  would  redeem  yon.    But  for 


Xbat  slir  thia  hnbbab — 70a  and  700  —  I 

know 
Toor  faoea  tbere  in  tbe  crowd — to-morrow 


We  hold  a  great  oonyention;  then  shall 

thej  490 

That  love  their  ToieeB  more  than  duty, 

learn 
With  whom  the/  deal*  diamias'd  in  shame 

to  live 
Ko  wiser  than  their  motherSf  household 

staff, 
LtTt  fhartfis,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
>kU  of   weak  poison,  turnspits   for  the 

down, 
Tbe  drunkard's  football,  langbing^tooks 

of  Time, 
WboM  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in 

their  heels, 
Bit  At  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  danoe,  to 

thrum. 
To  timmp,  to  scream,  to  bnnush,  and  to 

seour,  499 

For  eter  slavea  at  home  and  fools  abroad.' 

Sbs,  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat 

the  crowd 
Mstteriag,  dissolved;  then  with  a  smile, 

that  look'd 
A  itieke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  eliif , 
Wbenall  the  glens  are  drown'd  in  axure 

gloom 
Of  thimdei^^hower,  she  floated  to  us  and 


*Too  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentle- 


Asd  like  a  prince;  you  have  our  thanks  for 

alL 
Asd  jeu  look  well  too  in  your  woman's 


^«11  hare  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
Toa  MTed  our  life;  we  owe  yon  bitter 

tbaaks.  $to 

Better  bave  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the 

flood  — 
TWa  men   had  said  —  but  now  —  what 

binders  me 
To  take  such  bloody  Tengeanoe  on  you 

both?  — 


Tet  since  our  father — wasps  in  our  good 

hive, 
You  would-be  quenchers  of  tbe  light  to 

be. 
Barbarians,    grosser    than    your    native 

bears  — 
O,  would  I  had  his  sceptre  for  one  hour  I 
You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound, 

andgull'd 
Our    servants,    wrong'd    and    lied    and 

thwarted  us  — 
/  wed  with  thee  !    /  bound  by  precontract 
Your  bride,  vour  bondslave  I  not  tho'  all 

tbe  gold  $2t 

That  veins  tbe  world  were  pack'd  to  make 

your  crown. 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you. 

Sir, 
Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to 

us; 
I  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you. 
Begone;  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates.' 

In  wrath  she  spake. 
Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the 

plough 
Bent  tneir  broad  faces  toward  us  and  ad- 

dress'd 
Their  motion.    Twice  I  sought  to  plead  my 

cause,  S90 

But  on   my  shoulder  hung   their  heavy 

hands, 
The  weight  of  destiny;  so  from  her  face 
They  push'd  us,  down  the  steps,  and  thrc/ 

the  court. 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  us  out  at 

gates. 

We  crossed  the  street  and  gain'd  a  petty 
mound 

Beyond  it,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  and 
heard 

The  voices  murmuring.    While  I  listen'd, 
came 

On  a  sudden  the  weird  seixure  and  the 
doubt. 

I  seem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts; 

The  Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman- 
guard,  ^  S40 

The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side, 

The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the 

Were  shadows;   and  the    long 
night 

With  all  Its  doings  had  and  had  not  beei^ 

And  all  things  were  and  were  not 
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This  went  hy 
As  stnmgel J  as  it  came,  and  cm  mj  spirits 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  meLanoholr  — 
Not  lone;  I  shook  it  off;  for  spite  of  doubts 
And  su£len  ghostly  shadowings  I  was  one 
To  whom  the  touch  of  all  misehanoe  but 


$$o 


came 
As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norwaj  sun 
Set  into  snnzise;  then  we  moved  away. 


INTERLUDE 

TI^Toiee  is  heard  thro'  rolling  droms 

That  beat  to  hatUe  where  he  stands; 
Thy  f aoe  across  his  fancy  comes, 

And  giyes  the  battle  to  his  hands. 
A  moment,  while  the  tmmpets  blow, 

He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  Uie  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

So  Lilia  sang.    We  thought  her  half-pos- 

sess'd. 
She  struck  such  warbling  fury  thro'  the 
words;  lo 

And,  after,  feigning  pique  at  what  she  call'd 
The  raillery,  or  grotesque,  or  false  sub- 
lime— 
Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 
The  music  —  olapt  her  hands  and  cried  for 

war, 
Or  some  grand  fight  to  kiU  and  make  an 

end. 
And  he  that  next  inherited  the  tale, 
Half  turning  to  the  broken  statue,  said, 

*  Sir  Ralph  has  got  your  colors;  if  I  prove 
Your  knight,  and  fight  your  battle,  what 

forme?' 
It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  upon  the  tomb 
Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand.        at 
She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.    *  Fight,'  she 

said, 

*  And  make  us  all  we  would  be,  great  and 

good.' 
He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 
A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow^  from  the  hall. 
Arranged    the    favor,   and   assumed   the 

Prince. 


Now,  scarce  three  paces  measured  from 

the  mound, 
We  stumbled  on  a  stationary  voice, 


And  <  Stand,  who  goes  ?'    <Two  from  te 

palace,'  L 
*  The  second  two;  they  wait,'  he  said, '  psa 

on; 
His  Hifffaness  wakes; '  and  one,  that  dash'd 

m  arms. 
By  glimmering  lanes  and  walls  of  canm 

leo 
Threading  the  soldier-city,  till  we  heard 
The  drowsy  folds  of  our  great  ensign  shaks 
From  blazon'd  lions  o'er  the  imperial  tent 
Whispers  of  war. 

Entering,  the  sudden  light 
Dased  me  half-blind.    I  stood  and  seemM 

to  hear,  n 

As  in  a  poplar  grove  when  a  light  wind 

wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innnmerous  leaf  and  dica, 
Each  hissing  in  his  neighbor's  ear;  and 

then 
A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sides,  clamoring  etiquette  to  death, 
Unmeasured  mirth;  while  now  the  two  old 

kings 
Began  to  wag  their  baldness  np  and  down, 
The  fresh  young  captains  flash  d  their  glit- 
tering teeth. 
The  huge  bush-besrded  barons  heaved  and 

blew,  ao 

And  slain  with  laughter  roll'd  the  gilded 

squire. 

At  length  my  sire,  his  rough  cheek  vet 
with  tears, 
Bu^ted^o.  w««,  «de.. .  King.  ^  «. 

We  did  but  keep  yon  surety  for  our  son. 
If  this  be  he,  —  or  a  draggled  mawkin, 

thou. 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the 

sludge;' 
For  I  was  drench'd  with  oose,  and  ton 

with  briers, 
More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  the 

sheath, 
And  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to 

heel. 
Then  some  one  sent  beneath  his  vaulted 

palm  so 

A  whbper'd  jest  to  some  one  near  himi 

'Look, 
He  has  been  among  his  shadows.*    *  Satas 

take 
The  old  women  and  their  shadows  t ' —  thns 

the  king 
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Beared  —  *  make  jonnelf  a  man  to  fight 

witli  men. 
G«;  Cyril  told  us  alL' 

Ab  boys  that  slink 
From  femle  and  the  trMpasa-ehiding  eye. 
Away  we  stole,  and  transient  in  a  tnoe 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-elongh 
To  ■hfothing  splendors  and  the  eolden  scale 
Of  hameflBy  issned  in  the  sun,  tnat  now    40 
Leap4  from  the  dewy  ahonlders  of   the 

earthy 
And  hit  the  Northem  hills.    Here  Cyril 

met  nsy 
A  little  shy  at  (fast,  bat  by  and  by 
Wc  twain,  with  mntual  pardon  ask'd  and 

giTon 
For  stroke   and    song,  resolder'd    peace, 


FoOow'd  his  tale.    Amazed  he  fled  away 
TWo*  the  daric  land,  and  later  in  the  night 
Had  eome  on  Psyche  weeping:  'then  we 
fell  48 

Into  joor  father's  hand,  and  there  she  lies, 
fiat  will  not  speak  nor  stir.' 

He  show'd  a  tent 
A  itone-shot  off;  we  enter'd  in,  and  there 
Aaoag  piled  arms  and  roagh  accoutre- 


PHifol  si^t,  wrappM  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 

LdEt  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from 
head  to  foot, 

Aad  poih'd  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedes- 
tal* 

An  her  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she 

Aid  it  her  bead  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
A  ehsrr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  woman- 
hood, 
fiit  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then  Florian  knelt,  and  '  Come,'  he  whis- 
per'd  to  her,  60 

'lift  op  your  head,  sweet  sister;  lie  not 
thus. 

Wlttt  bare  tou  done  but  right  ?  you  could 
not  slay 

Me,  nor  your  prince;  look  up,  be  com- 
forted. 

^veet  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing  one 


fallen  ti 


Wbea  fallea  in  darker  ways.'    And  like- 
wise I: 
*Be  comfovied;  have  I  not  lost  her  too, 
la  whose  least  act  abides  the  nameless 


That  none  has  else  for  me  ? '    She  heard, 

she  moved, 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  voice;  and  up  she 

sat. 
And  raised  the  doak  from  brows  as  pale 

and  smooth  70 

As  those  that  mourn  half-shrouded  over 

death 
In  deathless  marble.    *  Her,'  she  said,  'my 

friend  — 
Parted  from  her  —  betray'd  her  cause  and 

mine  — 
Where  shall  I  breathe  ?  why  kept  ye  not 

your  faith  ? 
O  base  and  bad  t  what  comfort  ?  none  for 

me!' 
To  whom  remorseful  Cyril, '  Yet  I  pray 
Take  comfort;   live,  dear  lady,  for  your 

child  I' 
At  wldch  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried: 

*  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my 

child, 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no 

more !  Se 

For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back; 
And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care. 
Or  sicken  with  ill-usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers  —  for  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers;  and  they  will  beat  my 

girl 
Remembering  her  mother  —  O  my  flower  I 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her 

And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were 

she  dead.  89 

III  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there. 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made. 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  alL 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day. 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
My  babe,  my  sweet  AglaXa,  my  one  child; 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
And  satisfy  mj  soul  with  kusing  her.      too 
Aht   what  might  that  man  not  deserve 

of  me 
Who  gave  me  back  my  child ? '    'Be  com* 

forted/ 
Said  Cvril,  'yon  shall  have  it;'  but  again 
She  veil'd  her  brows,  and  prone  she  sankf 

and  so^ 
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tender  things  that  being  caught  feign 

death. 
Spoke  not,  nor  atirr'd. 

fiy  this  a  murmur  ran 
Thro'  all  the  oamp,  and  inward  raced  the 

scouts 
TVith  rumor  of  Prince  Arae  hard  at  hand. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  without 
Found  the  grajr  kings  at  parle;  and  '  Look 

you,  cned  no 

My  father,  *  that  our  compact  be  f ulfiU'd. 
You  have  spoilt  this  child;  she  laughs  at 

you  and  man; 
She  wrongs  herself,  her  sex,  and  me,  and 

him. 
But  red-iaced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and 

fire; 
She  yields,  or  war.' 

Then  Gama  tum'd  to  me: 
*  We  fear,  indeed,  you  spent  a  stormy  time 
Wiitk  our  strange  girl;  and  yet  they  say 

that  still 
You  loYC  her.    Giye  us,  then,  your  mind 

at  large: 
How  say  you,  war  or  not  ? ' 

'  Not  war,  if  possible, 
O  king,'  I  said.  Most  from  the  abuse  of 


lao 


The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year. 
The  smouldering  homestead,  and  the  house- 
hold flower 
Tom  from  the  lintel  —  all  the  common 

wrong  — 
A  smoke  go  up  thro'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster.    Now  she  lightens 

scorn 
At  him  that  mars  her  plan,  but  then  would 

hate  — 
And  every  voice  she  talk'd  with  ratify  it. 
And  every  face  she  look'd  on  justify  it  — 
The  general  foe.   More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.  I  want  her  love,  tjo 
Wluit  were  I  nigher  this  altho'  we  dash'd 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults  ?  — 
She  would    not    love  —  or    brought    her 

chain'd,  a  slave, 
The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord  ? 
Not  ever  would  she  love,  but  brooding  turn 
The  book  of  scorn,  till  all  my  flitting  chance 
Were  caught  within    the    record  of  her 

wrongs 
And  erush'd  to  death;  and  rather.  Sire, 

thanilus 
I  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were 

dead. 


Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills,         i« 
Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  U 

wreck, 
Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bolk'd  n 

ice. 
Not  to  be  molten  out.' 

AndrougUy  apt^ 
My  father:  *  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the 

girls. 
Boy,  when  I  hear  you  prate  I  almost  tiuok 
That  idiot  legend  credible.    Look  joo,  sir ! 
Man  is  the  hunter;  woman  is  his  gmme. 
The  de«k  mnd  ■bining  eictOan*  of  Ot 

chase. 
We  hunt  them  for  the  beauty  of  their  skin; 
They  love  us  for  it,  and  we  ride  thexa 

down.  ijB 

Wheedling  and  siding  with  them  I    Ont ! 

for  shame  I 
Boy,  there 's  no  rose  that 's  half  so  dear  to 

them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do, 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  battb, 

comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  round  him,  sad 

leaps  in 
Among  t&  women,  snares  them  by  the 

score 
Flatter'd  and  fluster'd,  wins»  tho'  dash*d 

with  death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses.    Thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 
Worth  winning;  but  this  firebrand — gen-i 

tleness  ite 

To  such  as  her  I  if  Cyril  spake  her  true, 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer. 
Were  wisdom  to  it.' 

*  Yea,  but,  Sire,'  I  cried, 
*  Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.    The  sol* 

dier?    No! 
What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should 

prize 
The  soldier  ?    I  beheld  her,  when  she  rose 
The  yesternight,  and  storming  in  extremes 
Stooa  for  her  cause,  and  &ng  defiance 

down 
Gagelike  to  man,  and  had  not  shunn'd  tbe| 

death,  170  J 

No,  not  the  soldier's;  yet  I  hold  her,  king, 
True  woman;  but  yon  clash  them  all  in  onc^ 
That  have  as  manv  differences  as  we. 
The  violet  varies  nom  the  lily  as  Isr 
As  oak  from  elm.    One  loves  the  soldier,  i 

one 
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The  silken  priett  of  peace,  one  this,  one  that, 
Aad  some  unworthilj;  their  sinless  faith, 
A  maideii  moon  that  sparkles  on  a  sty, 
&kxif7iii^  elown  and  satyr;  whence  they 


«79 

More  hreadth  of  ealtoie.    Is  not  Ida  right  ? 

TWy  vorth  it  ?  truer  to  the  law  within  ? 

Sermr  in  the  loj^c  of  a  life  ? 

Tviee  aa  magnetw  to  sweet  inflnences 

Of  earth  and  beaTon  ?  and  she  of  whom 

yon  speak, 
3It  BOtlier,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene 
Cnation  minted  in  the  golden  moods 
iH  •oyeteiga  artists ;  not  a  thought,  a  touch, 
Bat  owe  aa  lines  of  green  that  streak  the 

Of  tho  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves;  I  say. 
Not  like  the  piehald  miscellany,  man,  190 
Bants  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensnal 


B«t  iriMilo  and  one;  and  take  them  all-in-all. 
Were  we  onrseWea  hot  half  as  good,  as 

kind. 
As  tmthf  ol,  much  that  Ida  claims  as  rieht 
Had  ae'er  been  mooted,  but  as  fra^y 

theirs 
As  daes  of  Natnre.  To  onr  point;  not  war, 
Lot  I  koe  all.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  yon  spake  bnt  sense,' 
Slid  Ganuu    '  We  remember  love  ourself 
la  our  sweet  youth;  we  did  not  rate  him 

then  199 

Tkii  red-hoi  iron  to  be  shaped  with  blows* 
T«o  talk  almost  like  Ida;  she  can  talk; 
Atd  theve  is  something  in  it  as  yon  say: 
Bat  yon  talk  kindlier;  we  esteem  you  for 

it.— 
He  seems  a  gfadons  and  a  gallant  Prince, 
I  would  he  had  onr  daughter.    For  the  rest, 
Our  own  detention,  why,  the  causes  weigh'd. 
Fatherly  fears  ^  yon  used  us  courteously  — 
^c  vonld  do  much  to  gratify  your  Prince  — 
Wt  pardon  it;  and  for  your  ingress  here  909 
I'ytm  the  skirt  and  frinse  of  our  fair  land, 
To«  did  bat  come  as  goblins  in  the  night, 
K«r  ia  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's 


Xcr  burnt  the  ffrange,  nor  bnss'd  the  milk- 

ing-maid, 
Kor  robb^  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 
Bat   let  yoor   Prince  —  our   royal   word 

nponit. 
He  tomes  bnefc  safe — ride  with  ns  to  onr 


And  ipsak  with  Ains.    Arao's  word  is  thrice 


As  ours  with  Ida ;  something  may  be  done  — 
I  know  not  what — and  ours  shall  see  ns 

friends. 
Yon,  likewise,  onr  late  guests,  if  so  yon 

will, aao 

Follow  us.  Who  knows  ?  we  four  may  build 

some  plan 
Foursquare  to  opposition.' 

Here  he  reach'd 
White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who 

growl'd 
An  answer  which,  half -muffled  in  his  beard. 
Let  so  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go. 

Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across 

the  lawns 
Beneath  huge  trees,  a  thousand  rings  of 

Spring 
In  every  bole,  a  song  on  every  spray 
Of  biros  that  piped  their  Valentines,  and 

woke 
Desire  in  me  to  infuse  mv  tale  of  love    230 
In  the  old  king's  ears,  who  promised  help, 

and  oozed 
All  o'er  with  honey'd  answer  as  we  rode; 
And  blossom-fragrant  slipt  the  heavv  dews 
Gather'd  by  night  and  peace,  with  each 

light  air 
On  onr  mail'd  heads.    But  other  thongbts 

than  peace 
Burnt  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled 

squares 
And  squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling 

the  flowers 
With  clamor;  for  among  them  rose  a  cir 
As  if  to  greet  the  king;  they  made  a  haft; 
The  horses  yell'd;  they  dash'd  their  arms; 

the  drum  340 

Beat;  merrily-blowing  shriU'd  the  martial 

fife; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 
And  serpent-throated  bugle,  undulated 
The  banner.     Anon   to  meet  us  lightly 

pranced 
Three  captains  out;  nor  ever  had  I  seen 
Such  thews  of  men.    The  midmost  and  the 

highest 
Was  Arac;  all  about  his  motion  dung 
He  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  made 

them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's 

sone,  asB 

That  glitter  bnmish'd  by  the  frosty  duk; 
And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue« 
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And  bioken  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  wash'd  with  morning,  as 
they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I 

heard 
War-music,  felt  the  blind  wild-beast  of 

force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man. 
Stir  in  me  as  to  strike.    Then  took  the  king 
His  three  broad  sons;  with  now  a  wander^ 

ing  hand  259 

And  now  a  pointed  finser,  told  them  alL 
A  common  ught  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy 

jest 
Had  labor'd  down  within  his  ample  lungs, 
The  genial  giant,  Arac,  roU'd  himself 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in 

words: 

'  Our  land  invaded,  'sdeath  I  and  he  him- 
self 

Your  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  wart 

And,  'sdeath!  myself,  what  care  I,  war 
or  no? 

But  then  this  question  of  your  troth  re- 
mains; 

And  there 's  a  downright  honest  meaning 
in  her.  370 

She  flies  too  high,  she  flies  too  high  I  and 
yet 

She  ask'd  but  space  and  &ir-play  for  her 
scheme; 

She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me  —  I  myself. 

What  know  I  of  these  things  ?  but,  life 
and  soul ! 

I  thought  her  half -right  talking  of  her 
WTon^; 

I  say  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath  1  what  of 
that? 

I  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind, 

And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong; 

And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those  she 

loves,  379 

And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not;  this  is  all, 

I  stand  upon  her  side;  she  made  me  swear 
it  — 

'Sdeath  I  — and  with  solemn  rites  by  can- 
dle-light— 

Swear  by  Saint  something — I  forget  her 


Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men; 
Skt  was  a  prinoeas  too;  and  so  I  swore. 


Come,  this  is  all;  she  will  not;  waivs  janr 

claim. 
If  not,  the  f onghten  field,  what  else,  at 

once 
Decides  it,  'sdeath !  against  my  father's 

wilL' 

I  lagg'd  in  answer,  loth  to  render  up   st9 
My  precontract,  and  loth  by  brainless  war 
To  cleaye  the  rift  of  difference  deep^  yet; 
Till  one  of  those  two  brothers,  half  aside 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  his  lip. 
To  prick  us  on  to  combat, '  Like  to  lik»  I 
The  woman's  garment  hid  the  woman's 

heart' 
A  taunt  that  dench'd  his  purpose  like  a 

blow! 
For  fiery-short  was  Cyril's  countex^ecolE, 
And  sharp  I  answer  d,  toueh'd  npon  the 

point 
Where  idle  boys  are    cowards    to    theat 

shame, 
'  Decide  it  here;  why  not  ?  we  are  three  to 

three.  300 

Then  spake  the  third:  <Bnt  three   to 

three  ?  no  more  ? 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  sister's  cause  ? 
More,  more,  for  honor  1  eyery  captain  waits 
Hungry  for  honor,  angry  for  his  king. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  that  each 
May  breathe  himself,  and  quick  1  by  oyer- 

throw 
Of  these  or  those,  the  question  settled  die.' 

*  Yea,'  answer'd  I, '  for  this  wild  wreath 

of  air, 
This  flake  of  rainbow  flyine  on  the  highest 
Foam  of  men's  deeds  —  this  honor,  if  ye 

wilL  31c 

It  needs  must  be  for  honor  if  at  all; 
Since,  what  decision  ?  if  we  fail  we  fail. 
And  if  we  win  we  fail;  she  would  not  keep 
Her  compact.'    '  'Sdeath  1  but  we  will  send 

to  her,' 
Said  Arac, '  worthy  reasons  why  she  should 
Bide  by  this  issue;  let  our  missive  thro'. 
And  you  shall  have  her  answer  by  the 

word.' 

'  Boys  I '  shriek'd  the  old  king,  but  vaii^ 
lier  than  a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool;  for 
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Begaidad;  neitber  Beem'd  there  more  to 

■AT.  »ao 

Beek  rode  we  to  my  father's  camp,  and 

found 
He  thrioe  had  tent  a  herald  to  the  gates. 
To  learn  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claim. 
Or  by  denial  flush  her  babbling  wells 
With  her  own  people's  life;  three  times  he 

went. 
The  flfBty  he  blew  and  blew,  but  none  ap- 

petf'd; 
He  batter'd  at  the  doors,  none  came;  the 


An  awful  Toiee  within  had  wam'd  him 


The  third,  and  those  eight  daughters  of  the 

pUm^ 
Csae  saUymg  thro'  the  gates,  and  eaught 

his  hair,  330 

Aad  so  belabor'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
They  made  him  wild.    Not  less  one  glance 

he  canght 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  station'd  there 
Uuhaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 
Tho'  eompass'd  by  two  armies  and  the  noise 
Of  arms;  and  standing  like  a  stately  pine 
Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag. 
When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right 

and  left 
Seek'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hUls 

roU 
Ihe  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  Tale;  and  yet 

her  will  340 

Bled  will  in  me  to  overoome  it  or  fall. 


Bat  when  I  told  the  king  th«t  I  was 

pledged 
To  fight  in  tooney  for  my  bride,  he  dash'd 
Hb  iron  palms  together  with  a  cry; 
Himself  wonld  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads; 
B«t  uferbotne  by  all  his  bearded  lords 
With  reasons  drawn  from  age  and  state, 

perforce 
Be  jieUed,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  de- 


Aad  many  a  hold  knight  started  up  in  heat, 
Aad  sware  to  combat  for  my  claim  till 


iy> 


An  on  this  side  the  palace  ran  the  field 
Fist  to  the  garden-wall ;  and  likewise  here, 
Abore  the  warden's  glowing  blossom-belts, 
A  oolomn'a  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs. 
Aid  gMt  hronse  Talres,  emboas'd  with 
jRomyiis 


And  what  she  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight. 
But  now  fast  barr'd.    00  here  upon  the  flat 
All  that  long  mom  the  lists  were  hammer'd 

up. 
And  all  that  mom  the  heralds  to  and  fro. 
With  message  and  defiance,  went  and  came; 
Liast,  Ida's  answer,  in  a  royal  hand,        361 
But  shaken  here  and  there,  and  rolling 

words 
Oration-like.    I  kiss'd  it  and  I  read: 

*  O  brother,  yon  have  known  the  pangs 

we  felt. 
What  heats  of  indignation  when  we  heard 
Of  those  that  iron-eramp'd  their  women's 

feet; 
Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor 

bride 
Gives  her  harsh  groom  for  bridal-gift  a 

scourge; 
Of  living  b^rts  that  crack  within  the  fire 
Where  smoulder  their  dead  despots;  and  of 

those,  —  370 

Mothers, —  that,  all  prophetio  pity,  fling 
Their  pretty  maids  m  the  running  flood, 

and  swoops 
The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion.    And  I  saw 
That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times 
With  smoother  men;  the  old  leaven  lea- 

ven'd  all; 
Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil 

rights. 
No  woman  named;  therefore  I  set  my  face 
Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine 

own. 
Far  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold  for  them ; 
I  stored  it  full  of  rich  memorial;  3S1 

I  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes. 
And  biting  laws  to  scare  the  beasts  of  prey. 
And  proeper'd,  till  a  rout  of  saucy  boys 
Brake  on  us  at  our  books,  and  marr'd  onr 

peace, 
Mask'd  like  onr  maids,  blustering  I  know 

not  what 
Of  insolence  and  love,  some  pretext  held 
Of  baby  troth,  invalid,  since  my  will 
Seal'd  not  the  bond  —  the  striplings  I  — 

for  their  sport ! — 
I  tamed  my  leopards;  shall  I  not  tame 

these?  190 

Or  you  ?  or  I  ?  for  sinoe  yon  think  me 

touch'd 
In  honor —  what  1    I  would  not  aag^t  of 

falser 
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Is  not  oar  eaaue  pme  ?  and  whereas  I  know 
Your  prowess,  Arae,  and  what  mother's 

blood 
Tou  draw  from,  fight  I    Ton  failing,  I  abide 
What  end  soever;  fail  yon  will  not.    Still, 
Take  not  his  life,  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own; 
His  mother  lives.    Tet  whatsoe'er  you  do. 
Fight  and  fight  well;  strike  and  strike 

home.    O  dear 
Brothers,  the  woman's  angel  guards  yon, 

yon  400 

The  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with  our  canse. 
The  sole  men  we  shall  prize  in  the  after- 
time. 
Your  very  armor  hallow'd,  and  your  statues 
Rear'd,  sung  to»  when,  this  gadfly  brush'd 

aside. 
We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 
With  daim  cm  claim  from  right  to  right, 

till  she 
Whose    name    is  yoked  with    children's 

know  herself; 
And  Knowledge  in  our  own  land  make  her 

tree. 
And,  ever  following  those  two  crowned 

twins,  410 

Commerce  and  Conquest,  shower  the  fiery 

grain 
Of  freedom  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 

mom.' 

Then  came  a  postscript  dash'd  across  the 

rest: 
'  See  that  there  be  no  traitors  in  your  camp. 
We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors  —  none  to  trust 
Since  our  arms  fiul'd  -this  Egypt-plague 

of  men  I 
Almost  our  maids  were  better  at  their 

homes, 
Than  thus  man-girdled  here.     Indeed  I 

think 
Onr  chiefest  comfort  is  the  little  child     430 
Of  one  unworthy  mother,  which  she  left. 
She  shall  not  have  it  back;  the  child  shall 

grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind. 
I  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  bed 
This  morning;    there  the  tender  orphan 

hands 
Felt  at  my  heart,  and  seem'd  to  charm  from 

thence 
The  wrath  I  nnned  against  the  worldi 

FaiewelL' 


I  ceased;  he  said,   *  Stubborn,  bat   ahe 

may  sit 
Upon  a  king's   right   hand   in  thimder- 

storms. 
And  breed  up  warriors  1    See  now,  tho' 

yourself  430 

Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  Love  to  sloogiis 
That  swallow  common  sense,  the  spindling 

king. 
This  Gama  swamp'd  in  lazy  tolerance. 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  the  womaD 

takes  it  up, 
And  topples  down  the  scales;  but  this  is 

fizt 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all,^« 
Man  for    the  field    and  woman  for  the 

hearth; 
Man  for  the  sword,  and  for  the  needle  she; 
Man  with  the  head,  and  woman  with  tlie 

heart; 
Man  to  command,  and  woman  to  obey;  440 
All  else  confusion.     Look  you  i  the  gray 


Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  good- 
man 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair  while  the  fires  of 

heU 
Mix  with  his  hearth.    But  yon  —  she 's  yet 

a  colt  — 
Take,  break  her;  strongly  groom'd  and 

straitly  cnrb'd 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home,  and 

brawl 
Their  rig}its  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in  the 

street. 
They  say  she  's  comely;  there 's  the  fairer 

chance.  45» 

/  like  her  none  the  less  for  rating  at  her  1 
Besides,  the  woman  wed  is  not  as  we, 
But  suffers  change  of  frame.  A  lusty  braee 
Of  twins  may  weed  her  of  her  folly.    Boy, 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman's  wisdom.' 

Thus  the  hard  old  king, 
I  took  my  leave,  for  it  was  nearly  noon; 
I  pored  upon  her  letter  which  I  held, 
And  on  the  little  clause,  <  take  not  his  life; ' 
I  mused  on  that  wild  morning  in  the  woods. 
And  on  the   'Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt 

win;'  461 

I  thought  on  all  the  wrathful  king  had  said. 
And  how  the  strange  betroUiment  wu  to 

end. 
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IVbb  I  mnember'd  that  bornt  sorcerer's 

eane 
TbBt  one  should  fight  with  shadows  and 

should  fall; 
And  like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came. 
King,  camp,  and  college  tum'd  to  hollow 

shows; 
I  ssem'd  to  moTe  in  old  memorial  tQts, 
And  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
To  dream  mjielf  the  shadow  of  a  dream; 
And  ete  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon. 
The  lists  were  readj.    Empanoplied  and 

phimed  47a 

We  enter'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fif^t  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  btfrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The  tmmpeti  and   again;    at  which  the 

storm 
Of  gdloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of 

spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  thej  closed 
la  eonfliet  with  the    crash  of  shivering 

points,  480 

Aid  thunder.     Yet  it  aeem'd  a  dream,  I 

dream'd 
Of  fighting.    On  his  haunches  rose  the 

steed, 
And  into  fierj  splinters  leapt  the  lance, 
Aad  cot  of  stricaen  helmets  sprang  the  fire, 
^rt  sat  like  rocks;  part  reel'd  but  kept 

their  seats; 
Hit  VDll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and 

drew; 
^it  stumbled  mixt  with  floundering  horses. 

Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and 

down 
Fram  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail, 
Ihe  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  cToiy- 

where  490 

He  rode  the  mellaj,  lord  of  the  ringing 


Asd  all  the   plain  —  brand,  maoe,  and 

shaft,  and  shield  — 
^boek'd,  like  an  iron-clanging  anril  bang'd 
With  hammers;  till  I  thought^ can  this  be  he 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins  ?  if  this  be  so, 
The  mother  makes  us  most  —  and  in  mj 

dream 
I  Klsneed  aside,  aad  saw  the  palace-front 
Ahve  with  flattering  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes, 
And  highest,  among  the  statues,  statue-like, 
Between  a  eymbal^  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
With  i^yehe'i  babe,  wai  Ida  watching  us, 


A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair,  jm 
Like  a  saint's  glory  up  in  heaven;  but  she, 
No  saint  —  inexorable  —  no  tenderness  — 
Too  hard,  too  crueL  Tet  she  sees  me  fight. 
Tea,  let  her  see  me  fall.  With  that  I  dnve 
Among   the    thickest   and    bore  down  a 

prince. 
And  Cyril  one.    Tea,  let  me  make  my 

dream 
All  that  I  would.    But  that  large-moulded 

man. 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake,  510 

Made  at  me  thro'  the  press,  and,  stagger- 
ing back 
With    stroke    on    stroke   the    horse   aad 

horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud. 
Flaying  the    roofs    and  sucking   up    the 

drains, 
And  shadowing  down  the  ohampugn  tiU  it 

strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and 

cracks,  and  splits. 
And  twists  the  grain  with  snch  a  roar  that 

Earth 
Beels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry;  for  every- 
thing 
Gave  way  before  him.    Only  Florian,  he 
That  loved  me  closer  than  his  own  right 

eye,  $» 

Thrust  in  between;  but  Arae  rode  him 

down. 
And  Cyril  seeing  it,  pnsh'd  against  the 

Prince, 
With   Psyche's    color   round  his   helmet, 

tough. 
Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms; 
But  tougher,   heavier,  stronger,  he    that 

smote 
And  threw  him.    Last  I  spurr'd;  I  felt  my 

veins 
Stretch  with  fierce  heat;  a  moment  hand  ta 

hand, 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse  we 

hung, 
Till  I  struck  out  and  shouted;  the  Uade 

l^anoed, 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  dream  and 

truth  530 

Flow'd  from  me;  darkness  dosed  me,  and 

IfeU. 

Home  they  bronaht  her  warrior  deed ; 

She  nor  swoonM  nor  uttar'd  ory. 
All  her  maidens,  watehiag«  said, 

*  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die.' 
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Then  they  pniaed  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Traest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 
Yet  ahe  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stopt. 

Took  the  faoe-oloth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 


Rose  a  nuae  of  ninety  yean, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 

like  Bommer  tempest  came  her 
'Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for 


VI 

My  dream  had  never  died  or  lived  again; 
Am  in  some  mystic  middle  state  I  lay. 
Seeine  I  saw  not,  hearing  not  I  heard; 
The',  if  I  saw  not,  yet  they  told  me  all 
So  often  that  I  speak  as  having  seen. 

For  so  it  seem'd,  or  so  they  said  to  me, 
That  all  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more 

strange; 
Hiat  when  our  side  was  vanquished  and  my 


'  Onr  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  they 


For  ever  lost,  there  went  up  a  great  cry, 
*The  Prince  is  sLunl'     My  father  heard 

and  ran  to 

In  on    the  lists,  and  there    nnlaoed  my 

casque 
And  groveird  on  my  body,  and  after  him 
Came  Psyche,  sorrowing  for  AglaXa. 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ida  stood 
With  Psyche  s  babe  in  arm;  there  on  the 

roofs 
like  that  great  dame  of    Lapidoth  she 

sang. 

'Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen:  the 

Tlie  little  seed  they  laughed  at  in  the  dark. 
Has  risen  and  deft  the  soil,  and  g^wn  a  bulk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side       ao 
A  thousand  arms  and  rashes  to  the  sun. 

*  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  they 
came; 

The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears ;  they 
heard 

A  noise  of  songs  they  would  not  undentand ; 

They  mark'd  it  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall. 

And  would  have  strown  it,  and  are  fallen  them- 
selves. 


The  woodmen  with  their  axes :  lo  the  tree ! 
But  we  will  make  it  faggots  for  the  heartiL, 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam  for  roof  and 
floor,  3f> 

And  boats  and  bridges  for  the  use  of  men. 

*  Onr  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen ;  they 

struck; 
Wi€ti  their  own  blows  they  hurt  themaelTes, 

nor  knew 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain ; 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms. 
Their  arms  were  shattered  to  the  shoulder 

blade. 

'Our  enemies  have  fallen,  but  this  shall 

grow 
A  night  of  Summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadth 
Of  Autumn,  droppii^  fruits  of  power;   and 

roU'd 
With  music  in  the  growing  breeze  of  Time,    40 
The  tops  shall  stnke  from  star  to  star,  the 

fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world. 

*  And  now,  O  maids,  behold  onr  saneta- 

ary 
Is  violate,  onr  laws  broken;  fear  we  not 
To  break  them  more  in  their  behoof,  whose 

arms 
Champion'd  our  cause  and  won  it  with  a 

day 
Blanch'd  in  onr  annals,  and  perpetual  feast. 
When  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden 

year 
Shall  strip  a  hundred    hoUows    bare    of 

Spring, 
To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round  50 

Their  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  three;  but 

come. 
We  will  be  liberal,  since  onr  rights  are 

won. 
Let  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  coarse 

mankind, 
HI  nurses;  but  descend,  and  proffer  these 
The  brethren  of  onr  blood  and  cause,  that 

there 
Lie  bruised  and  maim'd,  the  tender  minis- 
tries 
Of  female  hands  and  hospitality.* 

She  spoke,  and  with  the  babe  yet  in  her 

arms, 
Descending,  burst  the  great  bronze  Talves, 

and  led  59 

A  hnndred  maids  in  train  aeross  the  park. 
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Some  tfowl'd,  and  some  bare-headed,  on 

the  J  came, 
TUr  feet  in  flowers,  her  loyeliest     Bj 

them  went 
The  enamor'd  air  nghing,  and  on  their 

eurU 
IVom  the  high  tree  the  blosBom  wayering 

fell. 
And  orer  them  the  tremnlona  isles  of  liffht 
Slidedy   thej   moTing   under   shade;  hut 

Blanche 
At  distanoe  foUow'd.    So  thejr  came:  anon 
Thro'  open  field  into  the  lists  thtj  wound 
Timorously;  and  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
That  holds  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  sun,  70 
And  foUow'd  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does, 
Steps  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  on  air, 
The  lorely,  lordly  creature  floated  on 
To  where  her  wounded  bretliren  lay;  there 

•Uy'd, 
Kaelt  on  one  knee,  —  the  child  on  one,  — 

and  piest 
Their  hands,  and  oall'd  them  dear  deliver* 

And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  names, 
Aad  mia,  *  Yon  shall  not  lie  in  the  tents, 

but  here, 
Aad  anned  by  those  for  whom  yon  fought, 

and  serred 
With  female  hands  and  hospitality.'         80 

Then,  whether  mored  by  this,  or  was  it 
chance, 
She  past  my  way.    Up  started  from  my 


The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  whelpless  eye, 
8Ueot;  but  when  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Ditbalm'd  and  mute,  and  motionlessly  pale, 
Cold  even  to  her,  she  sigh'd;  and  when  she 

saw 
The  hanard  father's  face  and  reyerend 

tSad 
Of  grisly  twine,  all  dabbled  with  the  blood 
Of  his  own  son,  shndder'd,  a  twitch  of  pain 
Tortured  her  month,  and  o'er  her  forehead 

past  90 

A  ihsdow,  and  her  hue  changed,  and  she 


'He  myed  my  life;  my  brother  slew  him 

for  it' 
No  more;  at  which  the  king  in  bitter  scorn 
Dfew  from  my  neck  the  painting  and  the 


Rose  from  the  distance  on  her  memory. 
When  the  good  queen,  her  mother,  shore 

the  tress 
With  kisses,  ere  the  days  of  Liady  Blanche. 
And  then  once  more  she  look'd  at  my  pale 

face; 
Till  understanding  all  the  foolish  work   too 
Of  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all. 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast; 
She  bow'd,  she  set  the  child  on  the  earth; 

she  laid 
A  feeling  finger  on  my  brows,  and  pre- 
sently 
*0  Sire,'  she  said,  'he  liyes;  he  is  not 

deadi 
O,  let  me  have  him  with  my  brethren  here 
In  our  own  palace;  we  will  tend  on  him 
Like  one  of  these;  if  so,  by  any  means. 
To  lighten  this  great  clog  of  thanks,  that 
make  tio 

Our  progress  falter  to  the  woman's  goaL' 


Aad  held  them  np.    She  saw  them,  and  a 
day 


She  said;  but  at  the  happy  word  'he 

lives! ' 
My  father   stoop'd,  re-father'd   o'er  my 

wounds. 
80  those  two  foes  above  my  fallen  life. 
With  brow  to  brow  like  night  and  evening 

mist 
Their  dark  and  gray,  while  Ptoyche  ever 

stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  bv  us, 
Half-lapt  in  glowing  game  and  golden 

brede. 
Lay  like  a  new-fallen  meteor  on  the  grass, 
Uncared  for,  spied  its  mother  and  began 
A    blind  and  babbling  Inoghter,  and  to 

dance  tai 

Its  body,  and  reach  its  fatling  innocent 

arms 
And  lasy  lingering  fingers.    She  the  appeal 
Brook'd  not,  but  clamoring  out  '  Mine  -* 

mine  —  not  yours! 
It  is  not  yours,  but  mine;  give  me  the 

chUd  I ' 
Ceased  all  on  tremble;  piteous  was  the 

c^. 
So   stood    the    unhappy    mother    open- 

mooth'd. 
And  tnm'd  each  face  her  way.    Wan  was 

her  cheek 
With  hollow  watch,  her  blooming  mantle 

torn. 
Bed  grief  and  mother's  hunger  in  h^ 
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And  down  dead-4ieaT7  sank  lier  oiirl8»  and 

half  131 

Tlie  aaered  mother's  bosom,  panting,  bant 
The  Lices  toward  her  babe;  but  she  nor 

eared 
Nor  knew  it,  cUmoring  on,  till  Ida  beard, 
Look'd  np,   and  rising  slowly  from  me, 

stood 
Ereet  and  silent,  striking  with  her  glance 
The  mother,  me,  the  child.    Bat  he  that  lay 
Beside  ns,  Cyril,  batter'd  as  he  was, 
Trail'd  himself  ap  on  one  knee;  then  he 

drew 
Her  robe  to  meet  his  lips,  and  down  she 

look'd  140 

At  the  arm'd  man  sideways,  pitying  as  it 

seem'd. 
Or  self-inyolyed;  bat  when  she  learnt  his 

face, 
Bemembering  his  ill-omen'd  song,  arose 
Onoe  more  uiro'  all  her  height,  and  o'er 

him  grew 
Tall  as  a  figure  lengthen'd  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sonshine,  and  he 

said: 

*  O  fair  and  strong  and  terrible  I   Lioness 
That  with  yonr  long  locks  play  the  lion's 

mane  I 
Bat  Loye  and  Nature,  these  are  two  more 

terrible 
And  stronger.     See,  your  foot  is  on  our 

necks,  150 

We  yanqoish'd,  you  the  yictor  of  your  will. 
What  would  you  more  ?  giye  her  the  child  I 

remain 
Orb'd  in  yonr  isolation;  he  is  dead, 
Or  all  as  dead:  henceforth  we  let  you  be. 
Win  you  the  hearts  of  women;  and  beware 
Lest,  where  you  seek  the  common  loye  of 

these. 
The  common  hate  with  the  reyolying  wheel 
Should  drag  you  down,  and  some  great 

Nemesis 
Break  from  a  darken'd  future,  crown'd 

with  fire. 
And  tread  yon  out  for  eyer.    But  howso- 

e'er  160 

Iizt  in  yourself,  neyer  in  your  own  arms 
To  hold  your  own,  deny  not  hers  to  her, 
Giye  her  the  child  t    O,  if,  I  say,  yon  keep 
One  pulse  that  beats  true  woman,  if  you 

loved 
The  breast  that  fed  or  arm  that  dandled 

you, 


Or   own  one  port  of  sense  not  flint  t* 

prayer. 
Give  her  the  child !  or  if  you  scorn  to  lay  it. 
Yourself,  in  hands  so  lately  daspt  with 

yours. 
Or  speak  to  her,  your  dearest,  her   one 

fault 
The  tenderness,  not  yours,  that  conld  not 

kill,  X70 

Giye  me  it;  I  will  giye  it  her.' 

He  said. 
At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  roll*d 
Dry  flame,  die  listening;  after  sank  and 

sank 
Ajid,    into  mournful  twilight  mellowing, 

dwelt 
Full  on  the  chUd.     She  took  it:  « Pietty 

bud  I 
lily  of  the  yale  I  half-open'd  bell  of  the 

woods  I 
Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  hour,  when  a 

world 
Of  traitorous  friend  and  broken  system 

made 
No  purple  in  the  distance,  mystery,  179 

Fledge  of  a  love  not  to  be  mine,  £szewell  I 
These  men  are  hard  upon  us  as  of  old. 
We  two  must  part;  and  yet  how  fain  was  I 
To  dream  thy  cause  embraced  in  mine,  to 

think 
I  might  be  something  to  thee,  when  I  felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth    about    my  barren 

breast 
In  the  dead  prime;  but  may  thy  mother 

prove 
As  true  to  thee  as  false,  false,  false  to  me  f 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke,  I 

wish  it 
Gentle  as  freedom '  —  here  she  kiss'd  it; 

then  —  189 

*  All  good  go  with  thee!  take  it,  sir,'  and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard  -  mailed 

hands, 
Who  tum'd  half-round  to  Psyche  as  ah* 

sprang 
To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  swnm  in 

thanks; 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head 

to  foot. 
And  hugg'd  and    never  hugg'd  it  close 

enough. 
And  in  her  hunger  mouth 'd  and  mumbled 

it, 

And  hid  her  bosom  with  it;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm  and  added  snppliantly: 
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*W«  two  were  friends:  I  go  io  mine 

own  land 
For  erer.    Find  lome  other;  as  for  me   aoo 
I  •eeiee  am  fit  for  your  great  plans:  yet 

qieak  to  me. 
Say  one  soft  word  and  let  me  part  f or- 

given.' 

Bat  Ida  spoke  not,  rapt  upon  the  child. 
Diea  Ane: '  Ida  —  'sdeath  I  you  blame  the 


Ton  wrong  yoorselyes  —  the  woman  is  so 

Upon  the  woman.    Come,  a  graee  to  me  ! 
1  am  Toor  warrior;   I  and  mine   have 

loaght 
Toor  battle.    Kiss  her;  take  her  hand,  she 

weens. 
^Sdsath  I    I  would  sooner  fight  thrioe  o'er 

than  see  it'  909 

Bet  Ida  spoke  not,  gazing  on  the  ground; 
Asd  reddenmg  in  the  furrows  of  his  chin. 
And  moTed  beyond  his  custom,  Gama  said: 

'I've  beard  that  there  is  iron  in  the 

Uood, 
Asd  I  beliefo  it.    Not  one  word?  not 

one? 
Wbeaee  drew  you  this  steel  temper  ?  not 

from  me, 
Kol  from  your  mother,  now  a  saint  with 

saints. 
Sbtnidyoahadabeart  —  I  heard  her  say 

*0«  Ida  has  a  heart" — just  ere  she 

died  — 
*  But  see  that  some  one  with  authority 
Be  Btar  her  still;'*  and  I  —  I  sought  for 

one —  ajo 

An  people  said  she  had  authority  — 
TW  Lady  Blanche — much  profit  I    Not  one 

word; 
No  I  tho'  your  father  sues.     See  how  you 

stand 
Stiff  as  Lot's  wife,  and  all  the  good  knights 

maim'd, 
I  trast  that  there  is  no  one  hurt  to  death. 
For  jour  wild  whim.     And  was  it  then  for 

this, 
^M  it  for  this  we  gave  our  palace  up, 
^bers  we  withdrew  from  summer  heats 

Asd  bad  our  wine  and  chess  beneath  the 


And  many  a  pleasant  boor  with  her  that 's 

gone,  ISO 

Ere  you  were  bom  to  vex  ns  ?    Is  it  kind  ? 
Speak  to  her,  I  say;  is  this  not  she  of 

whom, 
When  first  she  came,  all  flusb'd  you  said  to 

me. 
Now  had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own  age. 
Now  could  vou  share  your  thought,  now 

should  men  see 
Two  women  faster  welded  in  one  love 
Than  pairs  of  wedlock?  die  you  walk'd 

with,  she 
You  talk'd  with,  whole  nights  long,  up  in 

the  tower. 
Of  sine  and  arc,  spheroid  and  azimuth. 
And  right  ascension,  heaven  knows  what; 

and  now  940 

A  word,  but  one,  one  little  kindly  word. 
Not  one  to  spare  herl    Out  upon  you,  flinti 
You  love  nor  her,  nor  me,  nor  any;  nay, 
Yon  shame  your  mother's  judgment  too. 

Not  one  ? 
Yon  will  not?  well — no  heart  have  yoo, 

or  such 
As  fancies  like  the  vermin  in  a  nut 
Have  fretted  all  to  dust  and  bitterness.' 
So  said  the  small  king  moved  beyond  his 

wont 

But  Ida  stood  nor  spoke,  drain'd  of  her 

force  349 

By  manv  a  varying  inflnenoe  and  so  long. 
Down  thro'  her  limbs  a  drooping  languor 

wept; 
Her  head  a  little  bent;  and  on  her  mouth 
A  doubtful  smile   dwelt  like  a  clouded 

moon 
In  a  still  water.    Then  brake  out  my  sire. 
Lifting  his  grim  head  from  my  wounds: 

•  O  you, 
Woman,  whom  we  thocgbt  woman  even 

now, 
And  were  half  fool'd  to  let  you  tend  oov 

son, 
Beeanse  he  might  have  wish'd  it — bat  we 

see 
The  accomplice  of  yonr  madness  nnfor- 

pven, 
And  thmk  that  vou  might  mix  his  drangbt 

with  death,  ate 

Is  safer.    On  to  the  tents;  take  np  the 
Prince.' 
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He  rose,  and  while  each  ear  was  priekM 

to  attend 
A  tempeet,  thzo'  the  cload  that  dimm'd  her 

broke 
A  genial  warmth  and  light  once  more,  and 

shone 
Thro'  glittering  drops  on  her  sad  friend. 

'  Come  hither, 
O  Psjche,'  she  cried  oat,  'embrace  me, 

come, 
Qniok  while  I  melt;  make  reconcilement 


With  one  that  cannot  keep  her  mind  an 

hoar;  369 

Come  to  the  hollow  heart  they   slander 

sol 
Kiss  and  be  friends,  like  children  being 

chid  I 
/  seem  no  more,  /  want  forgiveness  too; 
I  should  have  had  to  do  with  none  bat 

pia^dff, 
That  have  no  links  with  men.    Ab  false 

bat  dear. 
Dear  traitor,  too  mnch  loved,  why  ?  — 

why? — yet  see 
Before  these  kings  we  embrace  yon  yet 

cmoe  more 
With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivion, 
And  trast,  not  love,  yon  less. 

And  now,  O  Sire, 
Grant  me  year  son,  to  narse,  to  wait  upon 

him, 
like  mine  own  brother.    For  my  debt  to 

him,  3Jto 

This  nightmare  weight  of  gratitude,  I  know 

it 
Taunt  me  no  more;  yourself  and  yours 

shall  have 
Free  adit;  we  will  scatter  all  our  maids 
Till    happier  times  each    to    her  proper 

hearth. 
What  use  to  keep  them  here  —  now  ?  grant 

my  prayer. 
Help,  father,  brother,  help;  speak  to  the 

king; 
Thaw  this  male  nature  to  some  touch  of 

that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself,  and  drags  me 

down 
From  my  fixt  height  to  mob  me  up  with 

all  289 

The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
Poor  weakling  even  as  they  are.' 

Passionate  tears 
Follow'd;  the  king  replied  not;  Cyril  said: 


'  Your  brother,  lady,  —  Florian,  —  ask  for 

him 
Of  your  great  Head  —  for  he  is  wounded 

too  — 
That  you  may  tend  upon  him  with  the 

Prince.' 
<  Ay,  so,'  said  Ida  with  a  bitter  smile, 
'  Our  laws  are  broken;  let  him  enter  too.' 
Then  Violet,  she  that  sang  the  moumful 

song, 
And  had  a  cousin  tumbled  on  the  plain, 
Petition'd    too    for   him.      'Ay,  so^'    she 

said,  lo* 

*  I  stagger  in  the  stream;  I  cannot  keep 
Mv  heart  an  eddy  from  the  brawlii^^  hour. 
We  break  our  laws  with  ease,  bat  let  it 

be.' 
'  Ay,  so  ? '  said  Blanche:  '  Amased  am  I  to 

hear 
Your  Highness;  but  your  Highness  breaks 

with  ease 
The  law  your  Highness    did  not  make; 

'twasL 
I  had  been  wedded  wife,  I  knew  man- 
kind. 
And  block'd  them  out;  but  these  men  came 

to  woo 
Your  Highness,  —  verily  I  think  to  win.' 

So  she,  and  tum'd  askance  a  wintry  eye; 
But  Ida,  with  a  voice  that,  like  a  bell  311 
Toll'd  by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling 

tower. 
Rang  ruin,  answer'd  full  of  grief  and  scorn: 

*  Fling  our  doors  wide  I  all,  all,  not  one, 

but  all, 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul, 
Whatever  man  lies  wounded,  friend  or  foe. 
Shall  enter,  if  he  will !     Let  our  girls  flit. 
Till  the  storm  die  !  but  had  you  stood  by 

us, 
The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his 

base 
Had  left  us  rock.    She  fain  would  sting  us 

too,  39a 

But  shall  not    PhM,  and  miBgle  with  yoor 

likes. 
We  brook  no  further  insult,  but  are  gone.' 

She  tum'd;  the  very  nape  of  her  white 

neck 
Was  rosed  with  indignation;  but  the  Prince 
Her  brother  came;  the  Idng  her  father 

charm'd 
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H«r  woqnded  sool  with  words;  nor  did 

mine  own 
Befose  ber  proff er»  lastlj  gmve  his  hand. 

Then  OS  thejr  lifted  up,  dead  weights, 

nod  here 
Stnight  to  the  doors;  to  them  the  doors 

gmve  wajr  3^9 

Gfonning,  and  m  the  Testal  entry  shriek'd 
The  Tirgin  marble  nnder  iron  heels. 
And  on  they  moved  and  gain'd  the  hall, 

and  there 
Bested;  but  great  the  emsh  was,  and  eaeh 


To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns 

drown'd 
Is  iQken  flnetnation  and  the  swarm 
Of  female  whisperers.    At  the  further  end 
Wss  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great  cats 
Close  by  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shield, 
Bow-back'd  with  fear;  but  in  the  centre 

stood 
The    eommon    men    with    roUing   eyes; 

amazed  S40 

TWy  glared  upon  the  women,  and  aghast 
The  women  stared  at  these,  all  silent,  save 
When  armor  elash'd  or  jingled,  while  the 

day, 
Deseending,  struek  athwart  the  hall,  and 

shot 
A  fljing  splendor  out  of  brass  and  steel. 
That  o'er  the  statues  leapt  from  head  to 

3ow  fired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm, 
^ow  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame; 
Aad  DOW  and  then  an  echo  started  up. 
And  shuddering  fled  from  room  to  room, 

and  died  350 

Of  fright  in  far  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance; 
Aad  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs,  and 

thro' 
Ths  long -laid  galleries  past  a  hundred 

doors 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and 

due 
To  huguid  limbs   and  sickness,  left  me 

m  it; 
Aad  others  otherwhere  they  laid;  and  all 
Tkit  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
Asd  chariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
IiU  happier  times;  but  some  were  left  of 

those  3«o 

BtU  ngest  and  the  great  lords  out  and  in. 


From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the 

wall, 
Walk'd  at  their  will,  and  everything  was 

changed. 


Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the 
The  elond  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take 

the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  hare  I  answer'd  thee  t 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give  f 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 
Tet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed; 

I  strove  againat  the  stream  and  all  in  vain ; 

Let  the  neat  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 


VII 

So  was  their  sanctuary  violated. 
So  their  fair  college  tum'd  to  hospital. 
At  first  with  all  confusion;  by  and  by 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws, 
A  kindlier  influence  reign'd,  and  every- 
where 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick.     The  maidens  came, 

they  talk'd. 
They  sang,  they  read;  till  she  not  fair  be- 
gan 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble;   and  to   and 
fro  10 

With  books,  with  flowers,  with  angel  offices, 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And   in   their    own    clear    element,  they 
moved. 

But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell. 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with 

shame. 
Old  studies  failed;  seldom  she  sp(^;  but 

oft 
Clomb  to  the  roofs,  and  gased  alone  for 

hours 
On  that  disastrous  leaguer,  swarms  of  men 
Darkening  her  female  field.    Void  was  her 


And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  tr 
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0*er  land  and  nudn,  and  sees  a  great  black 

cloud  21 

Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of 

night, 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to 

shore. 
And  sock  the  blinding  splendor  from  the 

sand, 
And  qoenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by 

tarn 
Ezpnnge  the  world;  so  fared  she  gazing 

there. 
So  blacken'd  all  her  world  in  secret,  blank 
And  waste  it  seem'd  and  vain;  till  down 

she  came. 
And  found  fair  peace  once  more  among  the 

sick. 

And  twilight  dawn'd;  and  mom  by  mom 

the  b^k  30 

Shot  up  and  shrill'd  in  flickering  gyres, 

but  I 
Lay  silent  in  the  maffled  cage  of  life. 
And  twilight  gloom'd,  and  broader^grown 

the  bowers 
Drew  the  great  night  into  themselves,  and 

heaven. 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell;  but  I, 
Deeper  than  those  weird  doubts  could  reach 

me,  lay 
Quite  sunder  d  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  knew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the 

hand 
That  nursed  me,  more  than  infants  in  their 

sleep. 

Bnt  Fqrche  tended  Florian;  with  her  oft  40 
Melissa  came,  for  Blanche  had  gone,  but 

left 
Her  child  among  ns,  willing  she  should 

keep 
Conrt-favor.     Here  and  there  the  small 

bright  head, 
A  light  of  healing,  glanced  about  the  couch. 
Or  dao*  the  parted  silks  the  tender  face 
Peep'd,  shining  in  upon  the  wounded  man 
With  blush  and  smile,  a  medicine  in  them- 

'    selves 
To  wile  the  length  from  langnoroos  hours, 

and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain;  nor  seem'd  it  strange 

t^t  soon  49 

He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join'd  at  her  side;  nor  stranger  seem'd  that 

hearts 


So  gentle,  so  employ'd,  shoald  dose  in  love. 
Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal 

shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 

down, 
And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Less  prosperously  the  second  snit  ob- 
tained 
At  first  with  Fisyche.    Not  tho'  Bbache 

had  sworn 
That  after  that  dark  night  among  the  fields 
She  needs  must  wed  him  for  her  own  good 
name;  59 

Not  tho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored; 
Not  tho'  she  liked  him,  yielded  she,  but 

fear'd 
To  incense  the  Head  once  more;  till  on  a 

day 
When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  came  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche;  on  her  foot  she  hnn^ 
A  moment,  and  she  heard,  at  which  her 

face 
A  little  flush'd,  and  she  past  on;  but  each 
Assumed  from  thence  a  half-consent  in- 
volved 
La  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  at 
peace. 

Nor  only  these;  Love  in  the  sacred  halls 
Held  carmval  at  will,  and  flying  struck  70 
With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid  and 

man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  claim, 
Nor  did  mine  own  now  reconciled;  nor  yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  again  and 

whole; 
Nor  Arac,  satiate  with  his  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat. 
Then  came    a  change;  for  sometimes  1 

would  cateh 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  g^pe  it  hard. 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  off,  and  shriek, 
'  You  are  not  Ida; '  clasp  it  once  again,     & 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not. 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony. 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold,  which  seem'd  a 

truth; 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my 

mind. 
And  often  she  believed  that  I  shoald  die; 
Till  out  of  long  frustration  of  her  care. 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the   all -weary 

noonsy 
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Aad  watdiM  in  the  dead,  the  dmrkt  when 

eloeks 
Difobb'd  thunder  thro'  the  palace  floors,  or 

caU'd 
On  flying   Time    from  all    their    silver 

tonenes —  90 

Aad  out  of  memories  of  her  kindlier  dajs, 
Aad  sidelong  glances  at  my  father's  grief, 
Aad  at  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart  — 
Aad  oat  of  haoniings  of  my  spoken  love, 
And   lonely   Itstemngs   to    my    matter'd 

droaoB, 
Aod  often  feeling  of  the  helpless  hands, 
Aad  wordless    broodings    on  the  wasted 

cheek-— 
From  all  a  closer  interest  flourish'd  op, 
Teademess  touch  by  touch,  and  last^  to 

these, 
Lvfe,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with 

tears  too 

Bt  tome  cold  morning  fflader;  frail  at  first 
Aad  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself, 
B«t  such  as  gather*d  color  day  by  day. 

liMt  I  woke  sane,  but  well-nigh  dose  to 

death 
For  weakness.    It  was  evening;  silent  light 
Slept  on  Uie  painted  walls,  wherein  were 

wrought 
Two  grand  designs;  for  on  one  side  arose 
IW  women  up  m  wild  revolt,  and  siorm'd 
At  the  Oppian  law.    Titanio  shapes,  they 

eramm*d 
TW  forum,  and  half-crush'd  among  the 

rest  110 

a  dwarf-like  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other 


Hortensia  spoke  against  the  tax;  behind, 
A  truo  of  Ernies.     By  axe  and  eagle  sat, 
With  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman 

scowls, 
Aad  half  the  wolTs-milk  curdled  in  their 

veins, 
TW  fierce  triumvirs;   and    before    them 

paused 
HortcBma,  pleading;  angry  was  her  face. 

I  mw  the  forms;  I  knew  not  where  I 

tWydid  but  look  like  hollow  shows;  nor 
more  119 

Swert  Ida.    Palm  to  palm  she  sat;  the  dew 
I>veH  m  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shMpe 
Aad  rounder  seem'd.    I  moved,  I  ngh^l; 
atouoh 


Cune  nRuid  my  wrist,  and  torn  «p<m  my 

band. 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
Mine  down  mv  face,  and  with  what  life  I 

had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold. 
So  drench'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun. 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on 

her 
Fizt  mj  faint  eyes,  and  utter'd  whisper* 

ingly: 

*  If  you  be  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet 
dream,  ijo 

I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself; 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  you  nothing;  only,  if  a  dream, 
Sweet  dream,  be  perfect.    I  shall  die  to- 
night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.' 

I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in 

trance. 
That  hears  his  burial  talk'd  of  by  his  friends. 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one 

sign. 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.    She  tum*d, 

she  paused,  119 

She  stoop'd;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a 

cry, 
Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of 

death, 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
Mv  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she 


Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all 
Her  fafier  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she 


From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love^ 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt;  and 

she  190 

Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides. 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deek'd  her 

out 
For  worship  without  end — nor  end  of  mine. 
Stateliest,  for  thee  I  but  mute  she  glided 

forth, 
Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and 

slept, 
Fai'd  thro'  and  thro'  with  love,  a  happy 

sleep. 
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Deep  in  the  night  I  woke:  she,  near  me, 
held 
A  yolnme  of  the  poets  of  her  land.  159 

There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she  read: 

'Now  sleeps  the   erimsoB  petal,  now  the 
white; 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk ; 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font 
The  fire-fly  wakens ;  waken  then  with  me. 

'  Now  droops  the  milk-white  peacock  like  a 
ghost, 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 


'  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  I>ana8  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  nnto  me. 

'  Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leares 
A  shining  farrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me.     >7o 

*  Now  folds  the  Ifly  all  her  sweetness  np, 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thoo,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me.' 

I  heaid  her  torn  the  page;  8h«  foaiHl  a 
small 
Sweet  idyl,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she 
read: 

'  Gome  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height. 
What  pleasure  lires  in  height  (the  shepherd 

In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  lulls  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heaTcns,  and 
cease  180 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire ; 
And  come,  for  Lore  is  of  the  valley,  come. 
For  Love  is  of  the  TsUey,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize, 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  Tats, 
Or  fozlike  in  the  Tine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
l?l^th  Death  and  Morning  on  the  Silver  Honis, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice,     191 
That  huddling  slant  m  furrow-cloTcn  f aUs 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors. 
But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water- 
smoke. 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air.       iqq 
So  waste  not  thou,  but  come ;  for  all  the  vales 
Awut  thee ;  axure  pillazs  of  the  hearth 


to  thee  ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  soond, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  bat  every  sound  is  sweet; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees* 

So  she  low-toned,  while  with  shut  eyes  I 

lay 
Listening,  then  look'd.    Pale  was  the  per- 
fect face; 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  ImboT^d;  and 

meek  m 

Seem'd  the  fall  lips,  and  mild  the  Inminoos 

eyes, 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.    She 

said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail*d 
In  sweet  humility,  had  fail'd  in  all; 
That  all  her  labor  was  but  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  loth. 
She  still  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one 
That  wholly  scom'd  to  help  their  equal 

rights 
Against  the  sons  of  men  and  barbaroos 

laws. 
She  pray'd  me  not  to  judge  their  cause 

from  her  no 

That  wrong'd  it,  songht  far  less  for  troth 

than  power 
In  knowledge.    Something  wild  within  her 

breast, 
A  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  her 

down. 
And  she  had  nursed  me  therefrom  week  to 

week; 
Much  had  she  learnt  in  little  time.    In  part 
It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 
To  vex  true  hearts;  yet  was  she  but  a 

girl  — 
'Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  queen  of 

farce  I 
When  comes  another  such  ?  never,  I  think. 
Till  the  sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  sigus.' 

Her  voice 
Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  upon  her 

hands,  231 

And  her  great  heart  thro'  all  the  fanltfnl 

past 
Went  sorrowing  in  a  pause  I  dared  not 

break; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lispt  about  the  acacias,  and  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  feed  her  little  ones. 
Sent  from  a  dewy  breast  a  cry  for  light. 
She  moved,  and  at  her  feet  the  volume  felL 
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'Bhme  not  thyMlf  too  muoh,'  I  Mid, 

'nor  blame 
Too  moeh  the  sons  of  men  and  barfaaroiu 

laws;  940 

Theee  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till 

now. 
Heaeeforth  thoa  hatt  a  helper,  me,  that 

know 
The  woman's  oanse  is  man's;  they  rise  or 

sink 
Together,  dwarTd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 
For  she  Uiat  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with 


His  nights,  his  days,  moyes  with  him  to  one 

g«fcl. 
Stays  all  the  fair  young   planet  in  her 

hands  — 
If  ihe  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more 

alone  I  250 

Dor  place  is  much;  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding 

her-  ^ 

Wm  dear  away  the  parasitio  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her 

down  — 
Will  leaTO  her  spaoe  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her  —  bt  her  make  herself  her 


To  giTe  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  nndevelopt  man. 
Bet  diverse.     Could  we  make  her  as  the 

man,  a6o 

Sweet  Love  were  slain;  his  dearest  bond 

is  this, 
Kot  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Tet  in  the  long  years    liker  must  they 
^       gK>w; 

Tm  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Kor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 

the  world; 
SIk  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward 


Kor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
Till  St  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words;      970 
Aid  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of 

Time, 
Kt  ride  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their 


powen, 

abasing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 
-tevereat  each  and  reverencing  eaohy 


Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to 
men; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste 
and  calm; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human- 
kind. »79 

May  these  things  be  t ' 

Sighing  she  spoke:  *  I  fear 

They  will  not' 

'  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 

In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watch- 
word rest 

Of  eoual;  seeing  either  sex  alone 

Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriace  lies 

Nor  equal,  nor  unequal.    Each  fulfils 

Defect  in    each,  and  always  thought  in 
thought. 

Purpose  in  purpose,  wiU  in  will,  they  grow. 

The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal. 

The  two-cell'd  heart  beating,  with  one  full 
stroke,  09 

Life.' 
And  again  sighing  she  spoke:  *  A  dream 

That  once  was  mine  I  what  woman  taught 
you  this  7' 

'Alone,'  I  said,  'from  earlier  than  I 

know. 
Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the 

world, 
I  loved  the  woman.    He,  that  doth  not, 

lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
Or  pines   m  sad  experience  worse  than 

death, 
Or  keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with 

crime. 
Yet  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved  her, 

one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household 

ways. 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants. 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt     301 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  «>ds  and  men. 
Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  per- 
force 
Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they 

moved. 
And  girdled  her  with  music.    Happy  be 
With  such  a  mother  I  faith  in  womankind 


i6o 
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Beats  with  his  bloody  and  trost  in  all  things 

high  3» 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  Uind  his  soul  with  olay.' 

•  But  I,' 
Said  Ida,  tremulously, '  so  all  unlike  — 
It  seems  you  lore  to  cheat  yourself  with 

words; 
This  mother  is  your  model.    I  have  heard 
Of  your  strange  doubts;  they  well  might 

be;  I  seem 
A  mockery  to  my  own  self.    Never,  Prince  I 
Yon  cannot  love  me.' 

'  Nay,  but  thee,'  I  said, 
'From  yearlong  poring  on  tby  pictured 

eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and 

.saw  jao 

Thee  woman  thro'  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  mask'd  thee  from  men's  reverence 

up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saney  boyhood; 

now. 
Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  thro' 

thee. 
Indeed  I  love.     The  new  day  comes,  the 

light 
Dearer  for  niffht,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over.    Lift  thine  eyes ;  my  doubts  are 

dead. 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows;  the 

change. 
This  truthf u  change  in  thee  has  kill'd  it 

Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on 

miue,  330 

Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half- 
world. 
Approach  and  fear  not;  breathe  upon  my 

brows; 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and 

this 
Is  mom  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Beds,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland 

reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.  For- 
give me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs;  let  be.    My 

bride, 
My  wife,  my  life  !    O,  we  will  walk  this 

world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end,  340 

And  so  thro'  tho^e  dark  gates  across  the 

wild 


That  no  man  knows.    Indeed  I  love  thee; 

come. 
Yield  thyself  up;  my  hopes  and  thine  an 

one. 
Accomplish  thou  mv  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to 

me.' 

CONCLUSION 

So  closed  our  tale,  of  which  I  give  yoa  all 
The  random  scheme  as  wildly  as  it  rose. 
The  words  are  mostly  mine;  for  when  we 

ceased 
There  came  a  minute's  panse,  and  Walter 

said, 
'  I  wish  she  had  not  gelded  1 '  then  to  me^ 
'  What  if  you  drest  it  up  poetically ! ' 
So  pray'd  the  men,  the  women;  I  gmve 

assent 
Yet  how  to  bind  the  scattered  scheme   ol 

seven 
Together  in  one  sheaf  ?    What  style  eonld 

suit? 
The    men   required   that  I   should   give 

throughout  » 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesqne. 
With  which  we  banter'd  Uttle  Lilia  first; 
The  women  —  and  perhaps  they  felt  thoix 

power, 
For  something  in  the  ballads  which  tfaej 

Or  in  their  silent  influence  as  they  sat. 
Had  ever  seem'd   to  wrestle   with  hnr- 

lesque, 
And    drove    us,  last,  to  quite  a  aolfimn 

close  — 
They  hated  banter,  wish'd  for  something 

real, 
A  gallant  fight,  a  noble  princess  —  why    19 
Not  make  her  true-heroic  —  tme-BuUime  ? 
Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  dose  ? 
Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  scarce 

could  be. 
Then  rose  a  little  fend  betwixt  the  two^ 
Betwixt  the  mockers  and  the  realists; 
And  I,  betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them 

both, 
And  yet  to  five  the  story  as  it  rose, 
I  moved  as  m  a  strange  diagonal. 
And   maybe  neither  pleased  myself  not 

them. 

Bnt  lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute;  the  sequel  of  the  tale       jo 
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iti 


Had  toQoh'd  her,  and  tlia  sat,  she  plaek'd 

the^;ruSt 
SIm  flnn^  It  from  bar,  thinking;  la8t»  aha 

fixt 
A  •bowery  glance  apon  bar  aunt,  and  said, 
*  ToQ — tell  as  wbat  we  are '  —  who  might 

have  told, 
For  she  was  ciamm'd  with  theories  out  of 

boc^ 
But  that  there  rose  a  shout.   The  gates  were 

closed 
kt  aoaset,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming 

now, 
To  take  their  leave,  about  the  garden  rails. 

So  I  and  some  went  oot  to  these;  we 

elimb'd  39 

Tbe  slope  to  Vivian -place,  and  turning 


Tlie  bappj  vallevs,  half  in  light,  and  half 
Far^badowing  from  the  west,  a  land  of 


peace; 
haUs   1 


Gray    halls   alone  among   their    massive 

groves; 
Trim  hamlets;   here  and   there  a  mstic 

tower 
Half-lost  in  belts  of  bop  and  breadths  of 

wheat; 
Tlie  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream;  the 


A  red  sail,  or  a  white;  and  far  beyond, 
Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirta  of 
France. 

'  Look  there,  a  garden  I '  said  my  oollege 
friend, 
Hi6  Tory  member's  elder  son,  *  and  there  I 
God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her 

off,  51 

And  keeps  our  Britain,  whole  within  her- 
self, 

A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  — 

Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith, 

Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 
made. 

Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when 
we  will, 

Sob*  citic  muihood  flm  •gainst  the 
crowd  — 

Bat  yonder,  whiff  1  there  comes  a  sodden 
heat. 

The  gnvest  citixen  seems  to  lose  his  head, 

Tbe  King  is  scared,  the  soldier  will  not 
fight,  60 

Tha  little  boys  begin  to  shoot  and  stab^ 


A  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
Like  an  old  woman,  and  down  rolls  the 

world 
In  mock  heroics  stranger  than  onr  own; 
Revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a  schoolboys'  barring  out; 
Too  comic  for  the  solemn  thinss  they  are. 
Too  solemn  for  the  comic  touches  in  them. 
Like  our  wild   Princess  with  as  wise  a 

dream 
As  some  of  theirs  —  God  bless  the  narrow 

seas  I  70 

I  wish  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad.' 

*  Have  patienoe,'  I  replied,  <  ourselves  are 


Of  social  wrong;  and  maybe 

Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth. 
For  me,  the  senial  day,  the  happy  crowd. 
The  sport  hsif-scienee,  fill  me  with  a  f  aith. 
This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.    Patience  I    Give  it 

time 
To  learn  its  limbs;  there  is  a  hand  that 

guides.' 

In  such  discourse  we  gain'd  the  garden 

rails,  80 

And  there  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he 

stood, 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks. 
Among  six  boys,  head  nnder  head,  and 

look'd 
No  little  lily-handed  baronet  he, 
A  great  bioad-shonlder'd  genial  English- 
man, 
A  lord  of  fat  prise-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none;  90 
Fair-hair'd  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him,  of 

those 
That  stood  the  nearest  —  now  address'd  to 

speech  — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy,  snob  as 

closed 
Welcome,  farewell,  and  welcome  for  tbe 

year 
To  follow.    A  shoot  rose  again,  and  made 
Tbe  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery 

swerve 
From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branehea  of 

the  deer 
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Frank  slope  to  slope  thro'  distant  femsy  and 

Beyond  the  boam  of  sunset — O,  a  sboot 
More  joyfal  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king  I    Why  should  not  these 

great  sirs 
Give  np  their  parks  some  dozen  times  a 

year 
To  let  the  neople  breathe  ?    So  thrioe  they 

cried, 
I  likewise,  and  in  groups  they  streamed 

away. 

But  we  went  back  to  the  Abbey,  and 
sat  on. 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  oharm'd; 
we  sat 


But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  reveriey 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man.    The  wrnDs 
Blacken'd  about  us,  bats  wheel'd,  and  owla 

whoop'd,  im 

And  gradually  the  powers  of  the  night. 
That  range  above  the  region  of  the 
Deepening  the   courts  of  twili^t  broke 

them  up 
Thro'  all  the  silent  spaces  of  the  worlds. 
Beyond  all  thought  into  the  heaven  of  ~ 

yens. 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the    glimmeriug   statue  of   Sir 

Ralph 
From  those    rich  silks,  and   home  well- 
pleased  we  went 
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showed  great  power  in  aigimientatiTe  diseusrion ;  and  during  his  last  year  in  the  school  he  began 
to  write  for  the  *'  Eton  Miscellany .'  After  leaving  Eton  he  spent  eight  months  with  his  parents 
in  Italy,  where  he  mastered  the  langnage  and  the  works  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

In  October,  1829,  he  went  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  There  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  Tennysons,  and  thus  began  the  ever-memorable  friendship  of  which  *  In  Memoriam '  is 
the  monument.  Like  his  friends,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Rev.  William  Whewell.  In  1831  he 
obtained  the  firrtprize  for  an  English  declamation  on  the  oondact  of  the  Independent  party 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  oration 
in  the  chapel  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chose  as  a  subject  the  inflnence  of  Italian  upon 
English  literature.  He  also  gained  a  prize  for  an  English  essay  on  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cicero. 

He  left  Cambridge  on  taking  his  d^ree  in  January,  1832.    He  resided  from  that  time 
father  in  London  in  67  Wimpole  Sfeet,  referred  to  in  *  In  Memoriam,*  viL :  — 

Dark  home,  by  which  oooe  more  I  atsnd 
Here  In  the  long  imlovelj 


Arthur  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  *  Ton  know  you  will  always  find  us  at  sixes  and  sevens.'  At 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  father  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  Uw  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  entering,  in  the  month  of  Ckstober,  1882,  the  irfBce  of  an  emineat  conveyancer,  with 
whom  hie  continued  till  his  departure  from  Eiigland  in  the  following  summer. 
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fadier  tsOt  the  renudnder  of  the  sad  story  rery  briefly.    Arthnr  aooomiNuiied  him  to 
in  the  begiimiag  of  August    In  retorning  to  Viennn  from  Pesth,  n  wet  day  prohnbly 

to  nn  intermittent  fever  with  rery  slight  symptoms,  whieh  were  nipaiently  sahoding, 

m  sodden  msh  of  blood  to  the  head  eansed  his  death  on  the  15th  of  Septembw ,  1888.    It 
on  examination  that  the  cerebral  Tessela  were  weak,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
in  the  heart.    In  the  nsoal  chances  of  humanity  a  few  more  yean  woold  probably  have 
fntnL 
*  loired  remains '  were  brought  to  En^and  and  interred  on  the  3d  of  January,  1834,  in 
Ghnreh,  Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  maternal  ^^andfather.  Sir  Abraham  Elton. 
I  was  selected  by  his  father  not  only  from  its  connection  with  the  family,  but  also  from 
sdqiMsfeered  situation  on  a  lone  hill  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel. 


Stbono  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Wbom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  £m6, 
By  fmith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

BeUeTiog  where  we  cannot  prove; 


Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Tboo  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

TbcM  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  00  the  akoll  which  Uion  hast  made. 

Tboii  wilt  not  leave  os  in  the  dnst: 
Thoo  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thoo  bast  made  him:  thon  art  just 

TboQ  eeemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thon. 
Oar  vrflla  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  willa  are  oun,  to  make  them  thine. 


Oor  Uttla  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  oeaae  to  be; 

Tber  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  titMf  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  hftve  hot  faith:  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  tnist  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Lei  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
Bat  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  sonl,  according  well, 

Hmj  make  one  music  as  before, 

Bot  vaaler.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  moek  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
Bat  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light 

FonpiTe  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me. 
What  seem'd  my  woith  since  I  began; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 

And  not  from  aan,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 


Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fur. 
I  trust  be  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  eries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  yoath; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wife. 

1849- 


I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  haip  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stonee 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  faroff  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drown'^ 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloas. 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss. 

To  dance  with  Death,  to  beat  the  ground. 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
*  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  loit| 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn.' 

II 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stonaa 
That  name  the  underlying  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  abont  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again. 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock} 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee  the  dock 

Beata  out  the  little  lives  of  qie«. 
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O,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
Who  changest  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  snmmer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom; 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 
Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  rail  from  ont  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  ti^. 

Ill 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 

0  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath. 
What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

*  The  stars,'  she  whispers, '  blindly  run; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky; 
From  ont  waste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

*  And  all  the  phantom.  Nature,  stands  — 

With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,  — 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind. 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  sood; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 

IV 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away; 
My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

1  sit  within  a  helmless  bark. 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now. 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire^ 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 

*  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ? ' 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost. 
Some  jueasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 

That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  I 

Such  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All  night  below  the  darken'd  eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries, 

*  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss.' 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  no 
To  pat  in  wotdi  the  grief  I  feel; 


For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 


But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  1 11  wrap  me  o'er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 

But  that  large  grief  which  these 

fold 

la  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


VI 

One  writes,  that '  other  friends  remain,* 
That '  loss  is  common  to  the  race ' — 
And  common  is  the  oommonplaoe. 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more. 
Too  common  I     Never  morning  woro 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be. 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son, 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  still'd  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor,  —  while  thy  head  is  bow'd. 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wruughl 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  something  written,  something  thought; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking, '  here  to-day,* 

Or  '  here  to-morrow  wul  he  come.' 

O,  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove. 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  ^lad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  cbdd,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And    thinking    'this    will   please    him 
best,' 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  roee: 
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For  be  will  lee  them  on  to-night; 

And  with  the  thought  her  color  btima; 

And*  having  left  the  elaas,  she  tume 
Onee  more  to  eet  a  ringlet  right; 


And,  even  when  she  tnm'dy  the  eone 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro'  the  ford. 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 


O,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  roe  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood. 
And  onto  me  no  second  friend. 

VII 

Dark  faoose,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovelj  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

80  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more  ~~ 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earlieat  morning  to  the  door. 

Be  is  not  here;  hot  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ghastly  thro'  m  drizzling  rain 

Ob  the  bald  street  breaks  the  bknk  day. 

VIII 

A  hamij  lover  who  has  come 
To  Km  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell. 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 
Dies  off  at  onee  from  hewer  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  ehambers  emptied  of  delight: 

80  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet, 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street, 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Tet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  fiower  beat  with  rain  and  wind, 

Whieh  onee  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 


So  seems  it  m  my  deep  re^t, 
O  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 


And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 
Which,  little  cared  for,  fades  not  yet 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vamsh*d  eye» 
I  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or,  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 

IX 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shcwa 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  monm 
In  vaiu;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  nm. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  li^ts  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  hMvens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  rentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now. 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
lill  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  hear  the  notse  about  th^  keel;  ^ 
I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night; 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheeL 


Thou  biing'st  the  sailor  to  his 

And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  landls 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands: 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  lifeb 

So  bring  him;  we  have  idle  dreams; 
This  lode  of  quiet  flatten  thus 
Our  home-brcKi  fancies.    O,  to  ns, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seens 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod. 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 
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Than  if  with  thee  the  roariog  welli 
Should  golf  him  fathonirdeep  in  brine^ 
And  hands  so  often  chwp'd  in  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

XI 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  soand. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  exief. 
And  onlj  thro'  the  faded  leaf 

The  ohestnat  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  von  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bow- 
ers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall. 
And  in  mj  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 

XII 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  rorings 
To  bear  thro'  heaven  a  tale  of  woe, 
Some  decorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings; 

like  her  I  go,  I  cannot  stay; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  clifEs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  rounded  large. 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies, 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  sayine, '  Comes  be  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  ' 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air, 
'Is  this  the  end?    Is  this  the  end?' 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  retua 


To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 

XIII 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 

Hir  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these; 

Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 
A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed; 
And,  where  warm  hands  have  prest  and 
closed. 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too; 

Which  weep  the  comrade  of  my  choice. 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 

Come,  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears. 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing. 
And  glance  about  the  approaching  saflii. 
As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants'  bales, 

And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 

XIV 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report. 
That  thou  hadst  touch'd  the  land  to-day. 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe. 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  H^tly  down  the  plank. 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half-divine. 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine^ 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 
And  how  my  life  had  droop  d  of  lale^ 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possess'd  my  brain; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change. 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  bis  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 
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XV 


To-ttiglit  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  Tonr  from  jooder  dropping  day ; 
TIm  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  awaj, 

Tbe  rooks  are  blown  about  the 


Tbo  forest  eraek'd,  the  waters  eorl'dy 
The  eattle  haddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 

Tlie  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 

And  hot  for  fandes,  which  aver 
That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  searoe  eonld  brook  the  strain  and  star 


That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud; 
And  bat  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  Uyos  in  woe 

WoakI  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  dond 

Thai  rises  upwatd  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

XVI 

What  words  are  these  hsTe  fallen  from 


Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 
Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast. 
Or  Sorrow  such  a  chimgeling  be  ? 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  change  in  calm  or  storm. 
But  knows  no  more  of  transient  form 

In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

Thai  holds  the  shadow  of  a  krk 
Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven  7 
Or  has  the  shoek,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

Thai  strikes  by  ni^ht  a  eraggy  shelf. 
And  staggers  blmdly  ere  She  sink  ? 
And  stnim'd  me  from  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 
Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 
And  (lashes  into  false  and  true. 

And  mingiea  all  without  a  plan  7 


XVII 


Thou  comest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeie 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely 


For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 
Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  skj. 
Week  after  week;  the  days  go  by; 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  mayst  roam. 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night, 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bsrk, 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars; 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done. 
Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee, 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 

xvin 

T  is  well;  't  is  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  hud. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

T  is  little;  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and   bear   the 
head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep» 
And  oome,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  fsithful  heart. 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain. 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
Treasnrine  the  look  it  cannot  find. 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 
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XIX 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along, 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  lul, 
When  fiU'd  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  ware  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 

XX 

Hie  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said. 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows, 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is, 

And  weep  the  fulness  from  the  mind, 
at  will  be  hard,'  they  say,  *  to  find 

Another  service  such  as  this.' 

Mylighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within. 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  death. 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breath. 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 

*  How  good  !  how  kind  1  and  he  is  gone.' 

XXI 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 
And,  since  the  grasses  zoond  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  Uow* 


The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  sp^ik: 
*  This  fellow  would  msJce  weaknesi 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.' 

Another  answers:  'Let  him  be. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain. 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth:  <  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  sons. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  thzong 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 

• 

*  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 
When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  channs 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ? ' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing; 

Te  never  knew  the  sacred  dust. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing; 

And  one  is  glad;  her  note  is  gay. 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged; 
And  one  is  sad;  her  note  is  changed. 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away. 

XXII 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go^ 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  as  weD, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow; 


way, 

mleiit^ 


And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the 
And,  crown'd  vrith  all  the 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May. 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope. 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  ana  oold^ 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip. 

And  bore  thee  where  I  eould  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

Hie  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 
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Kow.  •ometimes  in  mj  sorrow  shot. 
Or  breakiog  into  song  hy  fits, 
Alone,  slone,  to  wlieie  he  sits, 

Tbe  Shadow  oloek'd  from  head  to  foot. 

Who  keep*  the  keys  of  all  the  eieeds, 
I  wmnder,  often  falling  lame, 
And  locddng  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  OB  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  crying,  How  changed  from  where  it 


Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dnmb, 
But  all  the  larish  hills  would  hum 
The  mormnr  of  a  happy  Pan; 

When  each  by  tarns  was  guide  to  each. 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out    to  WM  with 
Thought 

Ere  ThoQght  could  wed  itself  with  Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

If  oired  in  the  chambers  of  the  blMNl; 

And  many  an  old  philosophT 
On  Argire  heights  divwely  sang, 
And  roiwd  ns  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Aready. 

XXIV 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
Am  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  7 
The  rery  source  and  fount  of  day 

Is  daah'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night 

If  an  was  good  and  fair  we  met. 
This  eaiui  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  nerer  look'd  to  human  eyes 

Sinee  oar  first  sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  hate  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief  7 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far. 

Am  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  7 


XXV 

I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  tliis  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air; 
I  loYed  the  weight  I  had  to  bMr, 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love; 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  lirnb^ 
When    mighty  Love  would   oleava  la 

twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 

And  part  it,  giving  h^  to  him. 

XXVI 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way; 
I  with  it,  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Lovte^ 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And  j^oodness,  and  hath  power  to  see 
Within  the  green  the  moulder'd  treoi 

And  towers  fallen  as  soon  as  boilt  ^ 

O9  if  indeed  that  eve  foresee 
Or  see  —  in  Him  is  no  before-— 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indiiferenoe  to  be. 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  key% 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  soom. 

XXVII 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 
The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woodi| 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time. 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  waket; 

Nor,  what  may  ooant  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weiMls  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest 
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I  hold  it  troe,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 

T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

xxvni 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  stiU; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound; 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease. 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace. 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again; 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 
For  they  controll'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring    me    sorrow    touch'd   with 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Tule. 


With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace, 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease. 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve, 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  ^est 
To  enricb  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest  ? 

Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreath    more  for  Use  and 
Wont, 

That  guard  die  portals  of  the  house; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by. 
Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new — 
Why    should   they    miss    their   yearly 
due 

Before  their  time  ?    They  too  will  die. 


XXX 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
A  rainy  cloud  poesess'd  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  odr  Christmaa-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboU'd,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  avrful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  alL 

Wepaused:  the  winds  were  in  the  beeeh; 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land; 

And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet. 

*  They  rest,'  we  said,    '  their  sleep  m 
sweet,' 
And  silence  follow'd,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang:  *  They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  tiiey  ehange; 

<  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil/ 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom. 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night: 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  bom. 

XXXI 

When  Lazarus  left  his  chamel-cave, 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  retnm'd, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yeam'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

'Where  wert    thou,  brother,  thoee    four 
days?' 
There  lives  no  record  of  replv, 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  adc^  praise  to  pxaiae. 
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From  eTerj  home  the  neighbors  met, 
Tbe  stMets  were  ftlPd  with  joyful  aoandy 
A  eolemn  gladness  even  erown'd 

Hm  puple  hrows  of  Olivet. 

Behold  a  men  Tnised  ap  by  Christ ! 

The  zest  remaineth  unieveal'd; 

He  told  it  not»  or  something  seel'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

XXXII 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  praver, 
Nor  other  thooght  her  mina  admits 
Boty  he  was  deaid,  and  there  he  sits. 

And  hie  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Ilioa  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  feoe. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

AD  sabde  thought,  all  curious  fears. 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  eostly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Tliriea  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful 
ptayers. 

Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 

What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


xxxm 

O  tboQ  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reach'd  a  purer 

air, 
Whoee  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 
to  fix  itself  to  form. 


Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views; 
Kor  thou  with  shadow'd  hmt  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thio'  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good. 
Of  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  Uood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  I 


See  thou,  that  eoontest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within. 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  even  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV 

Myown  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evennore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  oore. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flamOy 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
Li  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 
T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patienoe  ere  I  die; 

*T  were  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXV 

Tet  if  some  voioe  that  man  could  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
*  The  cheeks  drop  in,  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies,  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust; ' 

Might  I  not  say  ?  *  Yet  even  here. 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive.' 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea. 

The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  .£onian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
'  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more   and 
more. 

Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  pot 
An  idle  ease  ?    If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut. 

Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  omsh'd  the 

And  bask'a  and  batten 'd  in  the  woods. 
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XXXVI 

Hio'  trotha  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-«eated  in  our  mystic  name. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  conent  coin; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes    that  wi^ch    Uie 
wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

XXXVII 

Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow: 
'  Thou  pratest  here  where  thou  art  least; 
lliis  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

*  Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 

On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet, 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 
About  the  ledges  of  the  hill.' 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 
A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek: 
*  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries; 

*  For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 

And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 
And  render  human  love  his  dues; 

*  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead. 

And  all  he  said  of  things  divine,  — « 
And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said,  ^- 

'  I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along. 
Of  comfort  dasp'd  in  truth  reveal'd, 
And  loiter'd  in  the  master's  field. 

And  darken'd  sanctities  with  song.' 


xxxvin 

With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 
Tho'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

Nojoy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
llie  herald  melmiies  of  spring, 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 
Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free. 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  doud  and  living  smoke. 

Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head. 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower; 

But  Sorrow,  —  flxt  upon  the  dead. 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men,  — 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying  lips  7 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips. 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 

XL 

Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away. 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  I 

When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  oome 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  faoe. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embraoe 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teaeht 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each; 
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ADd,  doabtlen,  onto  thee  is  given 
A  lif  •  that  bean  immortal  &ait 
In  thoM  gxeat  offioes  that  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 


Aj  nfte»  the  diifereDee  I  disoem  ! 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  eheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  tell  them  all  they  wonld  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her 

boast. 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 

Shall  eount  new  things  as  dear  as  old; 

Bat  thoQ  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
nil  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  nndiscover'd  lands. 

XLI 

TVr  spirit  ere  onr  fatal  loss 
Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher. 
As  moants  the  heavenward  aftar-flre. 

As  fiiea  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

Bat  tboQ  art  tam'd  to  something  strange. 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes;  here  upon  the  ground, 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

Deep  folly  f  vet  that  this  conld  be  — 
That  I  oonid  wing  my  will  with  might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light. 

And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee  I 

For  tho'  my  nature  rarely  yields 
To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death, 
Kor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 

TIm  bowlings  from  forgotten  fields; 

Tst  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  1  behold, 

A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 
That  1  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Tbo'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee, 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be. 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 

XLII 

I  vex  m^  heart  with  fancies  dim. 
He  stdl  outstript  me  in  the 


It  was  bnt  nnity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  rank*d  with  him. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will; 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ? 


XLIII 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  every  s|>irit'8  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  ffloom 

In  some  long  trance  should  slumber 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 
So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 

The  total  world  since  life  began; 


And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  be  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Bewaken  with  the  dawning  sool. 

XLIV 

How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ?    ^ 
For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 
But  he  forgets  the  days  before 

God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint, 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives   out   at    times  —  he    uows    not 
whence  — 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years  ^ 
If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs  — 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
O,  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  plaoe,  and  tell  thee  alL 
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XLV 

The  babj  new  to  earth  and  aky, 
What  time  hii  tender  palm  is  prert 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  nerer  thoaght  that  '  this  is  I;' 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 
And  learns  the  use  of  <  I '  and  *  me/ 
And  finds  '  I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  toach.' 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  maj  be- 
gin* 
As  thro*  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath. 
Which  else  were  froitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death. 

XLVI 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 
The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour, 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb, 
Bat  clear  from  in«ge  to  muge  sh^ 
bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past; 

A  li^long  tract  of  time  reveal'd. 
The  froitful  hoars  of  still  increase; 
Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace. 

And  those  fire  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Love,  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far; 
Look  also,  Loye,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLvn 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  moTe  his  rounds,  and  fusing 

all 
Tlie  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Bemerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 


The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet; 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good. 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  leaaft 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Mfore  the  spirits  fade  away, 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

<  Farewell !    We  lose  ourselves  in  light.' 

XLvm 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom. 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  dosed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed. 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  sooeil 

Her  care  b  not  to  part  and  prove; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love; 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words, 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chorda; 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay, 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

xux 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  sehods, 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lanoe 

That  breucs  about  dbe  dimpled  pools. 

The  lightest  wave  of  thoorht  shall  lisp. 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe. 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way, 
But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that  make 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break. 

The  tender-pencill'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fears 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  mufiBed  motions  blindly  drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tean. 
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Be  near  lue  whan  my  ligbt  is  low» 
Wben  the  blood  creeps,  and  Uie  nerrei 

pariek 
And  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  siek. 

And  all  Um  wheehi  of  being  slow. 


Be  near  me  when  the  sensaous  frame 
Is  raek'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 

And  Life»  a  Foiy  slinging  flame. 


Be  near  me  when  m j  faith  is  dry, 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  laj  their  eggs,  and  stine  and  sing 

And  weave  their  ^it j  cells  and  die. 


Be  near  me  when  I  fade  awa j, 
To  point  the  term  of  human  strif  Si 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  daj. 

LI 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  7 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  7 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  7 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with  dear  eve  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  Isssen'd  m  his  love  7 


I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue. 

Shall  love  be  Uamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death; 
Hie  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  near  ns  when  we  climb  or  fall; 
Te  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hoars 
With  Inrser  other  eyes  than  ours. 

To  flsake  allowanoe  for  ns  alL 

LII 

I  eanaot  love  thee  as  I  ooght. 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 

Up<m  the  topmost  froth  of  thought 

*  Tet  Uame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song,' 
The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied; 
'Thoa  canst  not  move  me  from  thy 
side, 

l^or  human  frailty  do  me  wrong. 


*  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  7 
What  record  ?  not  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  Une; 

*  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide;  thy  wealth  is  gather'd  in, 
When  Time    hath    sunder'd  shell  from 
pearL' 

LIII 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys. 
Whose  youth  was  fiul  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green; 

And  dare  we  to  this  famoy  give, 
That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  7 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outKving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  7 

Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  bevond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  HelL 

LIV 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
WiU  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  panss  of  natnra,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  suil  faU 
At  kst  — far  off— at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream;  bat  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
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An  infant  crying  for  the  ligbt, 
And  with  no  language  hot  a  cry. 

LV 

The  wishy  that  of  the  liTing  whole 
Ko  life  may  fail  beyond  the  graye, 
Derives  it  not  fi^m  what  we  haye 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  Grod  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  7 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weieht  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  iStai^tairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  Grod, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaif,  and  ^dl 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

'  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no. 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries, '  A  thousand  types  are  gone; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

*  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me. 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bnng  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 
I  know  no  more.*    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  ixoa  hills  ? 


No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dreans, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  oUier  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  hia. 

0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail  I 

O  for  thy  voioe  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veiL 

LVII 

Peace;  oome  away:  the  song  of  woe 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  song. 

Peace;  come  avray:  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  ns  go. 

Come;  let  us  go:  your  cheeks  are  pale; 

But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind. 

Methinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined; 
But  I  shall  pass,  my  work  will  £aiL 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  tofl 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  loc&'d  with  human  eyes. 

1  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  '  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said, 

*  Adieu,  adieu,'  for  evermore. 

Lvin 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewelL 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day, 
Half-conscious  of  their  dying  clay. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall 


cease. 


The 


high    Muse    answer'd:    *Wherefote 
grieve 
Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  ? 
Abide  a  little  longer  here. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave.' 


LIX 


O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  life; 

As  I  confess  it  needs  most  be  ? 
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0  SoRow,  wth  thou  mle  my  blood, 
Be  MNiietiiiies  lovely  like  a  bride, 
And  pot  tby  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thoa  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good  7 

Mr  eentred  passion  cannot  move, 
)Cof  will  it  lessen  from  to-dtty; 
Bat  1 11  have  leave  at  times  to  play 

As  with  the  ereatnre  of  my  love; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thon  art  mine, 
With  so  much  hope  for  years  to  come, 
That,  howsoe'er  I  know  thee,  some 

Could  hardly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LX 

He  past,  a  sonl  of  nobler  tone; 
Mt  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet. 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  ezoeeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

IV  little  village  looks  forlorn ; 
^  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days. 
Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  £urk  honse  where  she  was  bom. 

The  foolish  neighbors  eome  and  go. 
And  teaae  her  till  the  day  draws  by; 
At  night  she  weeps,  *  How  vain  am  I  t 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ?  * 

LXI 

lU  in  thy  aeoond  state  snblime, 
Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replied 
With  all  the  eirele  of  the  wise, 

IIm  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

And  if  thou  east  thine  eyes  below. 
How  dimly  charaeter'd  and  slight, 
How  dwarfd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night. 

How  hianoh'd  with  darimess  most  I  grow  I 

Tet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man; 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  wol  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more. 

Lxn 

Tho*  if  an  eve  that  *s  downward  cast 
Coold  make  thee  somewhat  Ueneb  or  fail. 


Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

And  thon,  as  one  that  once  declined. 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy. 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 

But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind. 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies, 
Or  in  the  fight  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 

LXIII 

Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o'er^-driven, 

And  love  in  which  my  hound  has  pait| 
Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart 

In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these, 
As  thou,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  1  spare  them  sympathy, 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep^ 
As,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV 

Dost  thon  look  back  on  what  hath  beeOf 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chaaoa^ 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstanoa^ 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  oentre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 
When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  seeret  sweetness  in  the  stieam, 
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The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate, 
While  jet  beside  its  voeal  springs 
He  play'd  at  eonnsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
Ana  reaps  the  laoor  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  farrow  musing  stands: 

*  Does  mj  old  friend  remember  me  7 ' 

LXV 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt; 

I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tost 

With  *  Love  's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  ?rroaght 
There  flutters  up  a  happj  thought. 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing; 

Since  we  desenred  the  name  of  friends, 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXVI 

You  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay. 

Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  erost. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind, 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  Und, 
Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free. 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee. 

And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand. 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die, 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

Lxvn 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls: 

Thv  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 


Along  the  letters  of  thv  name. 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away. 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray; 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  gfaoat 

Thy  tablet  glinuners  in  the  dawn. 

Lxvm 

When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times   i 

Dreath; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows 
Death, 
Kor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead. 


I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn. 

When  all  our  path  was  fresh  with  dew. 
And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

Reveille  to  the  breaking  mom. 

But  what  is  this  ?    I  turn  abont, 
I  find  a  trouble  in  thine  eye, 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not  why. 

Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doabt; 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 

LXIX 

I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  more^ 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost; 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  mad 
frost, 

They  chatter'd  trifles  at  the  door; 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 
I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown; 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoazy  hairs: 
They  call'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thoma. 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me  ehild: 
I  found  an  angel  of  the  night; 
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The  Toioe  was  low,  the  look  wm  bright; 
H«  look'd  apon  my  orown  and  smiled. 

He  reftdi'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 
That  aeem'd  to  toooh  it  into  leaf; 
The  Toiee  was  not  the  Toioe  of  grief. 

The  woflds  were  hard  to  onderstand. 

LXX 

I  eaBDoi  see  the  features  rif  ht, 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  punt 
Hie  faoe  I  know;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night; 

Cloiid-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  g^P^ 
A  hand  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

A.d  «.wd.  that  rtreun  bom  Tswnmg 
doors. 

And  shoals  of  pucker'd  faces  drive; 

Ihik  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
And  laxy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 

Till  an  at  onee  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll, 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

LXXI 

Sbep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  nigfat4ong  present  of  the  past 

In  whidi  we  went  thro*  summer  France. 


Hadst  then  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong. 
Drag  down  the  blindfold  sense  of  wrong, 

That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change. 
The  days  that  grow  to  something  struige. 

In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach, 
The  fait  I  ess,  and  the  moantain  ridge. 
The  oalniaot  flashing  from  the  bridge. 

The  fannker  breaking  00  the  beach. 

Lxxn 

Basest  Ikon  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
And  howlett,  iaening  out  of  night, 


With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  7 

Day,  when  my  orown'd  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom. 
Which  sicken'd  every  living  bloom. 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  snn; 

Who  usherest  in  the  dclorous  hour 

With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the  rae 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  dose 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower; 


Who  mightst  have  heaved  a. windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  look'd  the  same. 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now; 
Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thro' 
time. 

And  cancell'd  nature's  best:  but  then, 

Lift  as  thou  mayst  thy  burthen'd  brows 
Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning 

star. 
And  whirl  the  ungamer'd  sheaf  afar. 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  vp  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day; 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  jovless  gray, 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  groand. 

Lxxni 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thon  wert  strong  as  thoa  wert  true  ? 

The  fame  is  qnench'd  that  I  foresaw. 
The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreaths 
I  curse  not  Nature,  no,  nor  Death; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds. 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  7    It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults. 
And  self-infolds  the  large  rssalts 

Of  force  that  wonkL  have  forged  a  name- 
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LXXIV 

Am  Bometimefl  in  a  dead  man's  face, 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  moxe^ 
A  likeneflSy  hardly  seen  before, 

Comes  out  —  to  some  one  of  his  race; 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  oold, 
I  see  thee  what  thoa  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 

Thy  kindred  with  the  g^reat  of  old. 

Bat  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  nnsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

HIb  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LZXV 

I  leave  thy  praises  nnezpress'd 
In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief. 
And  bv  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guess'd. 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings. 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long. 
And  round   thee  with   the   breeze    of 
Bonp 

To  stir  a  little  dnst  of  praise. 

Thv  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green. 
And,  while  we  bieathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  g^ard  thy  fame; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  wiUi  tumult  of  acclaim. 

LXXVI 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend. 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  spaoe 

Are  sharpen'd  to  a  needle's  end; 

Take  wings  of  foresight;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  noioiildering  of  a  yew; 


And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last, 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast, 

£re  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  branchy  bofw> 
ers 

With  fifty  Mays,  thy  scmgs  are  vain; 

And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 
The  min'd  shells  of  hollow  towers  ? 

Lxxvn 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  tliai 
lie 

Foreshorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  Une  a  box. 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find. 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,   then    changed    to    something 
else. 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that  ?    My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame. 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

Lxxvin 

Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth. 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

The  yule-cW  sparkled  keen  with  frosty 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  broMiing  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind. 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place. 
The  mimic  pictured  breathing  graee^ 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-bliiid. 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  — 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

0  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less  T 
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O  laat  regret,  regret  ean  die  I 
No  —  mizt  with  ail  this  mystic  frame, 
Her  deep  reUtions  are  the  same, 

fiot  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXIX 

*  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,'  — 
Let  thii  not  Tex  thee,  noble  heart  1 
I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 

To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

Bat  thon  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 
As  moolded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 
sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 


For  OS  the  same  cohl  streamlet  enrl'd 
Thro'  all  his  eddying  coves,  the  same 
An  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  irfiiapeis  of  the  beauteous  world. 


At  ooe  dear  knee  we  proffered  vows, 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  leam'd. 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  tnm'd 

To  hieek  and  brown  on  kindlred  farowi. 

And  no  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
Bat  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor. 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  nnlikeneas  fitted 


If  any  Tsgne  desire  should  rise, 
lliat  hSy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his  side. 

And  diopt  the  dnst  on  tearless  eyes; 

Tlien  fancy  shapes,  as  fancy  can. 

The  grief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  gnef  as  deep  as  life  or  thoueht, 

But  fltay'd  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 

I  make  a  picture  in  the  brain; 

I  hear  tne  sentence  that  he  speaks; 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks. 
But  tuma  his  burthen  into  gain. 


Hie  credit  thus  shall  set  me  free; 
And,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and 
UmMcd  examnle  from  the  grave 

Beach  oat  dead  nands  to  conuort  me. 

LXXXI 

Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 
'My  lore  shall  now  no  further  nuife} 


There  cannot  come  a  mellower  change, 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear '  7 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store: 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

*More  years  had  inade  me  love  thee 
more.' 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
*  Mv  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain, 
Ana  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat.' 


I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 
For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him  can  fright  my  faith* 

Eternal  process  moving  on. 

From  state  to  state  Uie  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalkfl. 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth; 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart: 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 

Lxxxin 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaying  long; 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping^wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  froSsea  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  ~'''^     ~ 
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LXXXIV 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 
Hie  life  that  had  been  thine  below» 
And  fix  mj  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  exeaoent  woold  have  grown, 

I  see  thee  sitting  cxown'd  with  ^ood, 
A  central  warmth  diffnsinff  bliss 
In  fflimce  and  smile,  and  <uasD  and  kiss, 

Ob  all  the  branches  of  thj  blood; 

Thj  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on. 
When  thon  shooldst  link  thy  life  with 


Of  mine  own  honse,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  *  Uncle '  on  my  knee; 
Bnt  that  remorseless  iron  hoar 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 
dr  of  hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 


I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire, 
To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  ^eir  nnbom  faaeB  shine 

Beside  the  neTcr-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  gnest; 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowezy  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 
Or  deep  dispute^  and  graceful  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  &ir; 
And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 

To  reverence  and  the  silver 


Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe. 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought, 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee. 
As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate. 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee^ 


at  last  the  blessed  ml. 
And  He  that  died  in  H<3y  Land 


Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand* 
And  take  us  as  a  single  souL 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  beginnings  of  content  ? 

LXZXV 

Hus  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  sorroVd  most, 
'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  loet. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  grie^ 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustain'd; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  dxain'd 

My  capabilities  of  love; 

Tour  words  have  virtue  such  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast. 
Thro'  light  reproaches,  half  ezpreol^ 

And  loyal  unto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 
nil  on  mine  ear  this  message  fslhy 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept. 

The  great  Intelligenees  fair 
Tlukt  range  above  our  mortal  states 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there; 


And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful 

And  show'd  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoaghte  were  Uttle 

worth. 
To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth. 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of 
him. 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion 
O  saored  essenoe,  other  form, 

O  solema  ghost,  O  crowned  soul  I 
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Yet  iKNM  eoold  better  know  thmn  I, 
How  nraoh  of  ftot  at  human  hands 
The  WDM  of  hnman  will  demands 

Bj  which  we  dare  to  liye  or  die. 

Whatever  wajr  mj  dajs  decline, 
I  felt  and  Kel,  the*  left  alone, 
Hia  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine; 


A  life  that  aU  the  Muses  deek'd 
With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might 
AIl-eomprehensiTe  tenderness^ 

All-stibtilising  intellect: 


And  so  BT  passion  hath  not  swerved 
To  worts  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

Aad  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

Likewise  the  imaginattve  woe, 
That  loved  to  mmdle  spizitnal  strife, 
Diffosed  the  shook  thro*  all  my  life, 

Bet  ia  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

Mv  pulses  therefore  beat  again 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met; 
Kor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mi^ty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

I  woo  your  love:  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  anv  overmuch; 
I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time; 

Whieli  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 

EteiBal,  separate  from  fears. 

The  aU-assnming  months  and  years 
CttB  take  no  part  away  from  tlus; 

Bet  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods, 
And   Spring  that  swells   the   narrow 

And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  every  eulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  m  change  of  light  or  gloom. 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave. 

My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 
A  pari  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
*  Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  friaadaUp  for  the  yaais  to  oome. 


'  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.* 

And  I,  *  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  ?    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ? ' 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fsll: 
'  'T  ui  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this; 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  Uiis, 

And  that  serene  result  of  tJl* 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead; 

Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would  say; 

Or  so  shall  grief  with  symbols  play 
And  pining  lin  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settled  end, 
That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  love* 

I  orave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend; 

If  not  so  fresh,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  yon. 

For  which  be  thev  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  ? 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers, 

That  marfy  with  the  virgin  heart 

StQl  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore, 
Hiat  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  emnrace, 

But  at  lus  footstep  leaps  no  more. 

My  heart,  tho'  widowed,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  waims  another  living  breast. 


Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear, 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year. 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 


LXXXVI 


Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  ab, 
That  rollest  from  the  gorveoos  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  Uoom 

And  meadow,  slowly  brsathing  bare 
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The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy  tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  homed  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  mj  brows  and  blow 

The  ferer  firom  mj  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  fall  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Thronghoat   my  frame,  till    IJoubt   and 

Death, 
HI  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
On  leagaes  of  odor  streaming  far. 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  handled  spirits  whisper  *  Peace.' 

Lxxxvn 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town. 

And  saw  the  tumalt  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thonder-masic,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophet  blazon'd  on  the  panes; 

And  eanght  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

Hie  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door. 
I  lingered;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
Ana  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair. 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he. 


We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  Grod  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo? 

Lxxxvm 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liauid  sweet. 
Rings  £den  thro'  the  budded  ^uieks» 
O,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

O,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 

Whence  radiate:  fierce  extremes  emplqj 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy; 

And  I  — my  harp  would  prelude  woe  -» 
I  cannot  all  command  the  strings; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  got. 

LXXXIX 

Witch-elms  that  oounterehange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright; 
And  thou,  with  all    thy  breadth    aod 
height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycanaore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  sluidows  fair. 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  1 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports; 

They  pleased  him,  fre^h  from  ' 
courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Xmmantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat  1 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 


aa  lass  wn  masier-oowman,  ne,  u  sonna  to  roue  tne  orooa  oi  cares. 

Would  eleave  the  mark.    A  wUling  ear    |      The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew. 
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Hm  gttst  chat  ronnd  the  garden  flew, 
And  tnmhled  half  the  mellowing  pears  I 

O  hliaa,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuean  poets  on  the  lawnl 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  gnesty  or  happy  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  bnniffht  the  harp  and  flnng 

A  ballad  to  the  bri^itening  moon. 


Kor  leas  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods. 
Beyond  tne  bounding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distent  woods; 

Whereat  we  fflanoed  from  theme  to  theme, 
Diaenas'd  toe  books  to  love  or  luto, 
Or  tonch'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 

«r  threaded  some  Soontic  dream; 

Bot  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 
He  lored  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  '  ground  in  yonder  social  inill 

We  nib  each  other's  angles  down, 

*  And  merge,'  he  said,  *in  form  and  gloss 
The  pictnresane  of  num  and  man. 
We  talk'd:  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  ooueh'd  in  moss, 

Or  eool'd  within  the  glooming  wave; 
And  last,  returning  from  afar, 
Before  the  crimson-circled  star 

Had  fallen  into  her  fiOher's  graTe, 

And  brushing  anUe-deep  in  flowers. 
We  hcArd  Dchind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail. 

And  bailings  of  the  honeyed  hours. 

XC 

He  tasted  lore  with  half  his  mind, 
Kor  erer  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  could 
fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind: 

That  could  the  dead,  whose  dying  ej^es 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 

An  troD  weleome  when  they  rise. 


T  was  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear. 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here, 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away, 
Behold  their  brides  m  other  hands; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands. 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these. 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

Hie  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah,  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  met 
Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  Uiee. 

XCl 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush, 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers; 
The  hope  of  nnaccomplish'd  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  snmmer^s  hourly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet, 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat 

That  ripple  round  the  lowly  grange^ 

Come;  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 
But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  wamiy 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  fcnn. 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 

xai 

If  any  vision  should  reveal 
Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain; 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bated  to  view 
A  faet  within  the  coming  year; 
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And  iho*  the  months,  reToWing  near, 
Should  prore  the  phantom-warning  true, 

They  miriit  not  aeem  thj  propheetesy 
Bat  spiritnal  presentiments. 
And  such  refraction  of  events 

As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

xcin 

I  shall  not  see  thee.    Dare  I  sar 
No  spirit  CTcr  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  firom  the  native  land 

Where  first  he  waUc'd  when  daspt  in  clay  ? 

» 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost. 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb, 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  nnconjectured  bliss, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter;  hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

xciv 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would 
hold 

An  hour's  cmnmunion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  alL 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates. 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

xcv 

By  mght  we  lingered  on  the  lawn. 
Far  undevfoot  the  herb  was  dry; 


And  genial  warmth;  and  o'er  the  al^ 
The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  bum 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd; 
The  brook  alone  faxwiif  was  beard. 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  nm. 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skiea. 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  empcB 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal*d 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  eouch'd  at 


The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 


But  when  those  others,  one  by  one. 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  nigiit. 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone, 

A  huneer  seised  my  heart;  I  read 

Of  that  glad  year  which  onoe  had  been. 
In  those  fallen  leaves  which  kept  thdr 
green. 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead. 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 
The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth;  and  strangdy  spoke 


The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  te  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  traok 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  celL 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from  tbe 

past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  vras  flash'd  on  mine^ 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirled 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world. 


iEonian  music  measuring  out 
The   steps   of   Time  — the 
Chance — 
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Tba   Uowt  of   Death.    At  length  my 
Was  eaoeell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doabt. 


Vane  words  I  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
ut  mattep-moolded  forms  of  speech. 
Or  eTon  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memozy  that  which  I  became; 


Till  BOW  the  doabtfnl  dusk  rcTcal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  eonch'd  at 


The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 
Lftid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field; 

Aad  snek'd  from  oat  the  distant  gloom 
A  hreeie  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

Aad  flnctnate  all  the  still  perfame, 

Aad  gathering  freshUer  orerhead, 

Roek'd  the  fnll-foliaged  elms,  and  swnng 
The  heaTy-folded  rose,  and  flong 

The  lilies  to  and  firo,  and  said, 

'  The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  bresth, 
llizt   their   dim   lights,  like  life   and 
death. 

To  fatoadea  into  boondleas  day. 

XCVI 

Toa  say,  but  with  no  tonch  of  scorn, 

8weethearted,you,  whose  Ij^ht-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  oTcr  drowning  mes, 

Tos  tell  me,  doabt  is  DcTil-bom. 

I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  tooeh'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

Bat  erer  strore  to  make  it  trae; 

Ferplezt  in  fsith,  hot  pun  in  deeds. 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  oat. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Beliere  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fooght  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 


Which   makes   the   darkness  and   the 
light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  iu  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  maide  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

xcvn 

My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  gloiy-crown'd; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life  — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  yastness  and  in  mystery, 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wile. 

These  two— they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye^ 
Iheir  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 

Their  every  parang  was  to  die. 

Iheir  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Whate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart; 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep^ 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  tbrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  ' 


To  find  a  stronger  fsith  his  own. 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  tha  mght. 


She  keeps  the  ^ift  of  years  before, 
A  witber'd  violet  is  her  bliss; 
She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is» 

For  thi^  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  aind  plighted  vows; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  hoose^ 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  flxt  and  cannot  move, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  wiUi  faithful  eyes, 

'  I  cannot  onderstand;  I  love.' 
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xcvni 

Yon  leave  u:  yon  will  see  the  Rhine, 
And  those  fiur  billB  I  Bail'd  below, 
When  I  was  there  with  him;  and  go 

By  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath, 
That  cit J.    All  her  splendor  seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 


Let  her  great  Danube  r<dline  fair 
Enwind  her  isles,  unmark^  of  i 
I  have  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 
rather  dream  that  there. 


A  treble  darkness.  Evil  haunts 
The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  from  friend 
Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 

Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  oold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
aer  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings. 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

By  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves;  nor  more  content, 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd, 
When  all  is  gay  with  lamps,  and  loud 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and  tent, 

Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain; 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and  breaks 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crimson  or  in  emerald  rain. 

xcix 

Bisert  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  anin. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds. 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  hei^ds, 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  dariJing  red 
On  yon  swollen  brook  that  busies  fast 
Bv  meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 

And  woodlands  holy  to  tiie  dead; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  oare, 


And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breatfi 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth. 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O,  wheresoever  those  mav  be. 
Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 

lliey  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with 


I  climb  the  hill:  firom  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead. 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
That  hears  the  latest  linnet  triQ, 
Nor  quarry  trench'd  along  the  hiU 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangbng  daw; 


Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock; 


But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye. 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 

CI 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway» 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown^ 

Hus  maple  bum  itself  away; 


Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining 
Ray  round  with  flames   her  disk   of 

And  many  a  roso-camation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 
The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain. 
At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 

li  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 
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Uneared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove. 
And  flood  toe  haunts  of  hem  and  orake, 
Or  into  silver  arrows  hreak 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove; 

mil  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  assoeiation  hlow, 

And  year  hy  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 

Aayemr  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

dia  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  Tear  by  year  oar  memory  ibdes 

F^om  all  the  eime  of  the  hills. 

Cii 

We  lesre  the  well^beloved  place 
Where  first  we  gased  upon  the  sky; 
The  roofs  that  heard  our  earliest  ciy 

Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  bat  ere  we  go  from  home, 
As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move, 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

One  whispers, '  Here  thy  boyhood  snuff 
Long  smoe  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-langnage  of  the  bird 

In  native  hazels  tanel-nang.' 

Tie  other  answers, '  Yea,  but  here 
Thjf  feet  have  stray'd  in  after  honrs 
With  thy  lost  friend  amonff  the  bowers, 

Aad  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear.' 

Tlwse  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  daim^ 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

Tlmt  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  tarn  to  go;  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pnre  image  of  regret. 

GUI 

Ob  that  last  night  before  we  went 
F^m  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dfeam'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-mom  oontent. 


ICethoaght  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 
Aad  maJdens  with  me;  distant 


From  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  walL 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  wnat  is  wise  and  good 
And  graceful.    In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  mb. 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever.    Then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea; 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  gO| 
They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the  waj 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below; 

And  on  bv  man^  a  level  mead, 

And    shadowmg  bluff   that   made   the 
banks, 

We  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris  and  the  golden  reed; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 
And  roll'd  the  fioods  in  grander  space, 
The  maidens  gathered  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watch'd  them,  wu'd  in  eveiy  limb; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war. 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  which  is  to  bOy 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star; 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck» 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.    Up  the  side  I  went, 

And  fell  in  silenoe  on  his  neck; 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewsil'd  their  lot;  I  did  them  wrong: 
'We  served  thee  here,'  they  said,  'so 

And  wilt  ttum  leave  ns  now  behind  ?  * 
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So  rapt  I  WM,  thejr  oonld  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  bat  he 
Replying,  'Enter  l^ewiae  ye 

And  go  with  as: '  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  masio  oat  of  sheet  and  shroad, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cloud 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

CIV 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid«  the  night  is  stiU; 

A  single  chnrch  below  the  hill 
It  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 


A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 
Th^  wakens  at  this  hoar  of  rest 
A  single  marmar  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  Imow. 

lake  strangers'  Toices  here  they  sonnd, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days. 

Bat  all  is  new  nnhalloVd  ground. 

cv 

To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leaTe 
This  lanrel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  Hto  within  the  stranger's  land. 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas-eTe. 

CXir  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
And  silent  under  other  snows; 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

Hie  liolet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  Uie  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast, 
By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  jproYed, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loTed, 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 
Nor  bowl  of  wauail  mantle  warm; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast; 
Nor  harp  be  toneh^  nor  flute  be  blown; 


No  dance,  no  motion,  saTC  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  East 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  ares,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

CVI 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sl^. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  n^t; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  soow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  ndse,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  canse, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
Toe  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymei^ 

But  ring  the  fufier  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Rin^  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Rmg  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
Ine  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

cvn 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bom, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  Ti^r,  mving  night  forlorn. 
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7be  tiiDe  admits  not  flowen  or  leavet 
To  dmek  the  btiiqaet.    Fiercely  flies 
Tbe  Uikst  of  North  and  East,  and  ioe 

"^^^^^  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves. 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  bancs 
AboTe  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  lihs  and  iron  horns 


Tocetber,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.    Bat  fetch  the 


AnftDge  tbe  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie. 

To  make  a  solm  core  of  heat; 

Be  eheeifnl-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  even  as  he  were  by; 

We  kecD  the  day.    With  festal  cheer, 
With  Dooks  and  mnsic,  sarelr  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whatever  he  be, 

Aad  sing  the  songs  he  loTod  to  hear. 

cvin 

I  win  not  shot  me  from  my  kind» 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 
JXot  feed  with  si^bs  a  passing  wind: 

What  prollt  lies  in  barren  faith. 

And  vaeaat  yearning,  tbo'  with  micht 
To  seals  the  heaven  s  highest  height^ 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  death  7 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place, 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  7 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

Tim  reflex  of  a  haman  face. 

1 11  rather  take  what  fmit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  nnder  human  skies: 
'T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise, 

Wbaterer  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

CIX 

Beart-afinence  in  discursive  talk 
From  hoasebold  fountains  never  dry; 
The  eritie  cleamess  of  an  eye 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Moses'  walk; 

Seraphic  inteOeet  and  force 
To  seiae  aad  throw  the  doabts  of  man; 


Impassion'd  logic,  which  oatran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course; 

Hiffh  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But  tonch'd  with  no  ascetic  ffloom; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England;  not  the  schoolboy  heat» 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 

And  manhood  fnsed  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on:  if  they  look'd  in  vain, 
My  shame  is  mater  who  remain, 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

ex 

Thy  converse  drew  ns  with  deliglit» 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  vears; 
The  feeble  sonl,  a  haunt  of  foars» 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy 


On  thee  tbe  loyal-hearted  hunff, 
The  proud  was  half  disarm'd  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  seipent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  wiUi  his  double  tongue. 


The  stem  were  mild  when  thou  wert  Ij, 
Hie  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  tbe  brasen  fool 

Was  soften'd,  and  he  knew  not  why; 


While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart, 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  ai 
And  loved  them  more,  that  they 
thine. 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skiO, 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire. 
And,  bom  of  love,  tbe  vaj§;ne  desira 

That  spars  an  imitative  wilL 

CXI 

The  churl  in  spirit,  np  or  down 
Alon^  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all| 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball. 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  down,— 
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The  cliiirl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake. 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  hreak 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale; 

For  who  can  always  act  7  but  he» 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  oaU, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 

Kor  eyer  narrowness  or  spite. 
Or  Yillain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charuitan. 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII 

High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less. 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  eyes 
On  glorious  insufficiencies. 

Set  light  by  narrower  perfectness. 

But  thou,  that  fiUest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou  7  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch. 
And  hope  could  never  hope  too  much, 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour, 

Large  elements  in  order  brought. 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made. 
And  world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  foUow'd  thought. 

CXIII 

"T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise; 
Tet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  had  guided  me. 

But  served  the  seasons  Uiat  may  rise; 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 


To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil  — 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  wooldat  have 

A  life  in  eivio  action  warm, 
A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 


Should  licensed  boldness  gather  foioo^ 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go^ 
With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  crieB, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

CXIV 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  7    Who  shall 
rail 
Against  her  beauty  7    Mav  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper !    IVho  shall  ^x 

Her  pillars  7    Let  her  work  prevaiL 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  oountenanoe 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chanoe, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain  — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  &ith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  7  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  plaoe; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  g^de 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  mde 

With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  souL 
O  friend,  who  camest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee, 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  chari^. 
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cxv 

Now  fftdM  the  kit  long  streak  of  mow, 
Now  Imzgeona  every  maie  of  quick 
Aboot  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

B7  aahen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rin^  the  woodland  load  and  long, 
Tbe  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

Tbe  laric  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 

Wbere  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happv  birds,  Uiat  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 


land  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 
Moomes  an  April  violet, 
And  bods  and  blossoms  like  the  rest 

cxvi 

la  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 
That  keenber  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the   year,  and   gives   and 
takes 

The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 


all:  the  son|;s,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-onent  out  of  dust. 
Cry  thro*  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 
In  that  which  made  the  world  so 


KoC  an  regret:  the  face  will  shine 

Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone, 

And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 
fitiil  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 


Tet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 
For  days  of  happy  commune  dead, 
Le«  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 


CXVII 


O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this, 
To  hold  me  firom  m  v  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  bis  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss; 


That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet, 
And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meet^ 

Delight  a  hundredfold  aceme, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 
And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels. 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

CXVIII 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  ffiant  laboring  in  his  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth. 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  unplpr  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 
And  grew  to  seemine-random  forms. 
Hie  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  tbe  last  arose  the  man; 

Who  throve  and  branched  from  elioe  to 
dime. 
The  herald  of  a  hiffher  race. 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  feara^ 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  bea^ 

And  let  tbe  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more;  the  city  sleeps; 

I  smell  Uie  meadow  in  the  street; 


I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds;  I  see 
Betwixt  the  blaek  fronts  long-withdm 
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A  light-blae  lane  of  early  dawn. 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee. 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland. 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sigh 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 


I  trost  I  haye  not  wasted  breath: 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Mi^netic  mockeries;  not  in  yain, 

Idke  nul  with  beasts,  I  foaght  with  Death; 

Not  only  ennning  casts  in  day: 
Let  &sience  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men. 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

cxxi 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done. 

Hie  team  is  loosen'd  from  the  wain. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door, 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night, 
Dj  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  ?rakeful  bird; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light. 

Tlie  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  Toices  hail  it  from  the  brii^; 
Thou  hear'st  the  yillaffe  hammer  clink, 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last, 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Thy  place  is  changed;  thou  art  the  same. 

CXXII 

Of  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 
And  yeam'd  to  burst  the  folded  gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  heavens  again. 


To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe. 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  sool, 

Li  all  her  motion  one  with  law  ? 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now, 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow, 

Till  all  my  Uood,  a  fuller  wave, 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath, 
And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 
As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death; 

And  all  the  breeze  of  Fancy  blows, 
And  every  dewdrop  paints  a  bow. 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  g^ow. 

And  every  thought  brMEs  out  a  rose. 

cxxin 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath 
been 

Hie  stillness  of  the  central 


The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  staada; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  Iknds, 

like  douds  they  shape  themselves  and  gow 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hdd  it  tme; 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewelL 

cxxiv 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 

He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess,  •— 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye. 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  faUen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep, 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 
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And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  <  I  haTe  'felt.' 

Ko,  like  a  child  in  doaht  and  fear: 
But  that  hlind  clamor  made  me  wise; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

Bttt,  erying,  knowi  his  father  near; 

And  what  I  am  heheld  again 

VThat  is,  and  no  man  understands; 
And  oat  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

Tlwi  teach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

cxxv 

Wbateirer  I  have  said  or  sung. 

Some  bitter  notes  mj  harp  would  give, 
Yea,  tho'  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  eotttradietion  on  the  tongue, 

Yet  Hope  had  acTer  lost  her  Tooth, 
She  did  but  look  through  dufimer  eyee; 
Or  LoTO  but  play'd  wiui  gracious  lies, 
he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth; 


And  if  the  soog  were  full  of  care. 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong 

Ue  set  his  royal  signet  there; 


Abiding  with  me  till  I 

To  SMk  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

Jl  thousand  pulses  dancing,  &iL 

CXXVI 

Lofme  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tiding  of  m^  friend. 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  brii^. 


Love  is  and  was  my  king  and  lord* 
And  will  be,  tho*  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  the  court  on  earth,  ana  sleep 
»'d  by  his  faithful  guard. 


And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  firom  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  wonds  of  space. 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

CXXVII 

And  aU  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  f onn 
Be  sander'd  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roan  the  storm  to  those   that 
hear 

A  deeper  voioe  aeross  the  storm* 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  even  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 
And  him,  the  lasar,  in  his  ragsl 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  £»wn. 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high. 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky. 

And  the  great  iEon  sinks  in  blood. 

And  compass'd  by  the  fires  of  hell; 
While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  firom  aiar, 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  welL 

cxxvin 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Yet,  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Feaz^ 

If  all  your  office  bad  to  do 

With  old  results  that  look  like  new — 
If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies. 
To  cleaTc  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries. 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word. 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 
To  cramp  the  student  at  his  dedci 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower. 

Why,  then  mv  scorn  might  well  descend 
Oin  you  and  jours.    Isee  in  part 
That  all,  as  m  some  piece  of  art» 

Is  toil  oooperant  to  an  end. 

CXXIX 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desifv^ 
So  ftff,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal, 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I UA 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 
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Known  and  unknown,  haman,  divine; 

Sweet  honum  hand  and  lips  and  eye; 

Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canat  not 
die. 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine; 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

cxxx 

Thj  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  son. 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  nur. 

What  art  thou  then  ?    I  cannot  guess; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

Mv  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  b  vaster  passion  now; 

Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thoo, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 

CXXXI 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  souL 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  music  more  than  any  song. 


Nor  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 
Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house,  nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  number'd  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years;  they  went  and 

came. 
Remade  the    blood   and   changed    Ihe 
frame. 
And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regreti 

But  like  a  statue  solid-set. 
And  moulded  in  colossal  cahn. 

Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 
Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flown. 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times, 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymeSy 

The  sport  of  random  sun  sAd  shade. 

But  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower. 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon? 
She  enters,  glowine  like  the  moon 

Of  Eden  on  its  bridal  bower. 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 
And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 

Betwixt  the  palms  of  Paradise. 

O,  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bud. 
He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy,  full  of  power; 
As  gentle;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  Ughtly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out;  the  noon  u  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  hor  on  my  knee. 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm. 
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That  ihielded  all  her  life  from  harm, 
At  laat  most  part  with  her  to  thee; 

Now  waiting  to  he  made  a  wife, 
Her  feetv  my  darling,  on  the  dead; 
Their  pensiye  tablets  roond  her  head, 

AAd  the  moat  living  words  of  life 

Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  la  on, 
Tbe  *  Wilt  Uiou  ? '  answer'd,  and  again 
The  *  WUt  thou  ? '  ask'd,  till  out  of  twain 

lier  aweet '  I  will '  has  made  you  one. 

N'ow  aign  your  names,  which  shall  he  read, 
Mote  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn. 
By  Tillage  eyes  as  yet  unborn. 

The  names  are  sign'd,  and  oTerhead 

Bc^ejaa  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
"The  jo^  to  every  wandering  breeze; 
The  blmd  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leaaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 

O  happy  hoor,  and  happier  honrs 
Await  theoL    Man^  a  merry  faoe 
Salates  them  —  maidens  of  the  plaoe, 

Tliat  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

O  hamyy  hoor,  behold  the  bride 

Witn  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 

That  hu  to-day  its  sunny  side. 

To-^y  the  grave  is  bright  for  me. 
For  them  the  light  of  life  increased, 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast. 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shnn 

Tlie  foaming  grape  of  eastern  Fhmce. 

It  eireles  loond,  and  fancy  plays. 

And  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloom, 
Am  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 

Wa  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 


Nor  oonnt  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
CoBJeetnre  of  a  stiller  guest, 
Perehasee,  perchance,  among  the 

And,  Uio*  in  suenee,  wishing  joy. 


rest. 


They  rise,  but  linger;  it  is  late; 
Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  Uiey  are  gone. 


Bot  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And  those  white-favor'd  hones  wait; 


A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass, 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  tne  park, 

Discussine  how  their  courtship  grew. 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed. 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  said. 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Asain  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The   shade   of   passing   thought,   the 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three, 

And  last  the  dance; — till  I  retire. 

Dumb  u  that  tower  which  spake  so 
loud. 

And  hiffh  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloudy 
And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire: 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  riOs, 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and 
spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds. 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase^ 
Result  in  man,  be  bom  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  ana  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

la  Natora  like  an  open  book; 
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No  longer  half-akiii  to  bmte. 
For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did. 
And  hoped,  and  saffer'd,  is  bat  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  frait; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type 


Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 
That  friend  of  mine  who  liTes  in  God, 

Thai  God,  which  ever  liyes  and  loves, 
One  Grod,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  ereation  mo\ 


MAUD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


This  volone,  pablished  in  1855,  oontaiiied  in  addition  to '  Hand '  the  followi]«  poesM:  *Ths 
Braok,'  *  The  Letten,"  The  Busy,' '  Will,"LhiM  to  the  Rev.  F.D.Manrioe'  {tSl  paUidied  for 
the  fint  time);  with  the  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington ,'  already  printed  twiee 
(1852,  1853)  in  pamphlet  form,  and  *  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  reprinted  from  the 
*  Kyaminer '  of  IXaoember  9, 1854  (also  privately  reprinted  in  1855).  A  aeoond  edition  of  tiie  vqI> 
one  was  pahliahed  in  1850,  when  *  Maod '  was  connderably  enlaiged. 


MAUD;    A  MONODRAMA 

Tliis  poem  grew  oat  of  the  lines, '  O,  that 
*t  were  pooeible,'  etc.,  printed  in  *  The  Tribute ' 
in  1837,  and  now  forming  (with  some  altera- 
tions)  the  fourth  secdon  of  Part  IL  of  the 
poem*  Sir  John  Simeon,  to  whom  Tennyson 
read  these  lines  in  the  earlier  days  of  &eir 
friendship,  snggested  that  something  was 
needed  to  explain  the  story.  On  this  hmt  the 
poem  was  founded,  and  the  greater  put  of  it 
was  written  nnder  a  certain  oedar  in  Sir  John's 
groonds  at  Swainston.  For  the  additions  made 
in  1850,  and  minor  alteratioDS  made  afterwards, 
seethe  Notes. 

The  esrlier  srities  of  the  poem  fuled  to  rec- 
ognise its  dramatic  character.  They  ascribed 
to  the  aothor  the  thonghts  and  sentimentB 
which  he  pats  into  the  moalli  of  the  mc»bid 
yooi^  man  who  is  the  dramatic  penoma;  for, 
as  in  recent  editions  it  has  been  designated,  the 
poem  ii  a  '  monodrama,'  and,  in  that  respect, 
nmqpie.  Tennyson,  when  reading  it  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  said  (as  in  substance  he  said  when 
reading  it  to  me):  *  It  should  be  called  "'  Maud, 
or  the  Madness."  It  is  slightly  akin  to '*  Ham- 
let."  No  other  poem  (a  monotone  with  plenty 
of  change  and  no  weariness)  has  been  made 
into  a  drama  where  successive  phases  of  pas- 
sion in  one  person  take  the  place  of  sucoeesiTe 
persons.'  At  the  end  of  *  Biaud '  he  declared, 
'^I've  always  said  that  "  Maud  "  and  *'  Guine- 
vere "  were  the  finest  things  I  've  written.' 

To  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  in  the  first  edition  of 
'  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson '  had  called  *  Maud ' 
a  'splendid  failure,'  he  said:  *  I  want  to  read 
this  to  you  becanse  I  want  yon  to  feel  what  the 
poem  means.  It  is  dramatic;  it  is  the  story  of 
a  num  who  has  a  morlnd  natorsy  with  a  tooeb 


of  inherited  insanity,  and  very  selfish.  His 
poem  is  to  show  what  love  does  for  hinou  1^ 
war  is  only  an  episode.  Ton  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  I  myself  spesking.  It  is  tfaii 
man  with  the  strain  of  madness  in  his  Mood, 
and  the  memory  of  a  great  trouble  and  wro^g 
that  has  put  him  out  with  the  world.' 

I  felt,  when  I  heard  the  poet  read  'Maad,* 
that  it  was  the  best  possible  commentary  os 
the  poem.  I  had  not  misunderstood  it,  aa  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  did  at  first,  but  the  mading  made 
me  see  neig^ts  and  depths  in  it  of  which  I  had 
had  no  conception  before.  Especially  was  I 
amaaed,  as  my  friend  was,  at  '  the  intensity 
with  which  the  poet  had  felt,  and  the  tena- 
city with  which  ne  had  pursued,  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  poem.  It  was  love,  but  not 
love  in  itself  alone,  as  an  emotion,  aa  inward 
experience,  a  selfish  pooscMrion,  that  he  was 
revealing.  It  was  love  ss  a  vital  f ccee,  love  as 
a  part  A  life,  love  aa  aa  iafluenee,  —  mty,tibe 
influence  which  rescues  the  soul  from  the 
prison,  or  the  madhouse,  of  self,  and  leads  it 
into  the  larger,  saner  eziBtence.  Thia  was 
the  theme  of  "  Maud."  And  the  poet's  voice 
brought  it  out,  and  rang  the  changes  on  it,  so 
that  it  was  unmistakable  and  nnf  otgettable,  — 
the  history  of  a  man  saved  from  selfish  de- 
spair by  a  pure  love.'  For  his  last  reading 
of  the  poem,  see  the  *Menunr,'  voL  L  pi^ 
385. 

The  motto  of  'Maud'  might  well  have  been 
the  lines  from  *  Lockalev  Hall '  which  the  poet 
was  fond  of  copying  when  friends  asked  for 
his 


oaaUtto 


Lore  took  up  the  Imbo  of  Life, 
chords  with  might; 

BsMto  the  chord  of  Self,  thst, 
OUtof  dfhft. 
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PART  I 


I 


I  HATS  tlie  dreadful  hollow  behind  the 
little  wood; 

Iti  lipe  in  the  field  aboye  are  dabbled  with 
blood-red  heath. 

The  red-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent 
horror  of  blood, 

And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask'd  her,  an- 
swers <  Death.' 

n 

For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  sipee  a 

body  was  foond. 
Hit  who  had  given  me  life  -*  O  father !  O 

Godl  was  it  well?  — 
Msngled,  and  flatten'd,  and  cmsh'd,  and 

dinted  into  the  ground; 
There  yet  lies  the  rooL  that  fell  with  him 

when  he  felL 

m 

Did  he  ffing  himself  down  ?  who  knows  ? 

for  a  vast  speculation  had  faii'd. 
And  ever  be  mntter'd  and  madden'd,  and 

erer  wann'd  with  despair,  lo 

And  oat  he  walk'd  when  toe  wind  like  a 

broken  worldline  wail'd, 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  min'd  woodlands 

drove  thro'  the  air. 

IV 

I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my 

hair  were  stirr'd 
B  J  a  shniBed  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd, 

by  a  whisper'd  fright. 
And  my  poises  closed  their  gates  with  a 

shock  on  my  heart  as  I  neard 
The  shriU-odged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide 

the  shnddering  night. 


ViUatny  somewhere  1  whose?    One  says, 

we  are  villains  alL 
Not  he;  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by 

me  be  maintained; 
Bet  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad 

estote  and  the  Hall, 
Dmpt  off  gorsed  from  a  scheme  that  had 

left  US  flaoeid  and  drain'd.  m 


VI 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of 

peace  ?  we  have  made  them  a  curse. 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that 

is  not  its  own; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it 

better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war 

on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

VII 

But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the 

works  of  the  men  of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a 

tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  as  I  think, 

and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing 

the  sword. 


VIII 


take 


Sooner  or  later  I  too  may 

the  print 
Of  the  golden  age  —  why  not?    I  have 

neither  hope  nor  trust;  30 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my 

face  as  a  flint. 
Cheat  and    be  cheated,  and   die  —  who 

knows  ?  we  are  ashes  and  dust. 

IX 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring 

the  days  gone  by. 
When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled 

togetoer,  each  sex,  like  swine. 
When  only  the  ledeer  lives,  and  when  only 

not  all  men  lie; 
Peace  in  her  vineyard — jes  I  —  but  a  com* 

pany  forges  the  wine. 

X 

And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the 

mfRan's  head. 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of 

the  tmmpled  wife. 
And  chalk  and  alnm  and  plaster  are  sold  to 

the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

means  of  life,  40 

XI 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  viU 

lainoos  centre-bits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the 

moonless  nights, 
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While  EDother  is  oheatiii|^  the  sick  of  a  few 

last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  oiim- 

son  lights. 

xu 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe 

for  a  burial  f ee* 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of 

children's  bones. 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better,  war  1  loud  war 

by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 

a  hundred  thrones! 

xni 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder 

round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the 

three-decker  out  of  the  foam,         so 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 

would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his 

cheating  yazdwand,  home.  — 

XIV 

What!  am  I  ra^ng  alone  as  my  father 

raged  in  his  mood  ? 
Must  1  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash 

myself  down  and  die 
Bather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made, 

ncTermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror   of   shattered  limbs   and  a 

wretched  swindler's  lie  ? 

XV 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me  t  there  was 

love  in  the  passionate  shriek, 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made 

false  haste  to  the  graye  — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought 

he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  raTC  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  Grod,  as 

he  used  to  raye.  60 

XVI 

I  am  sick  of  the  Hall  and  the  hUl,  I  am 

sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  I  stay  ?  can  a  sweeter  chance 

ever  come  to  me  here  ? 
0,  haying  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as 

the  nerves  of  pain. 
Wen  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place 

and  the  pit  and  the  fear  ? 


xvn 

Workmen  up  at  the  Hall !  —  they  are  eom- 

ing  back  from  abroad; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch 

of  a  millionaire. 
I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the 

singuhiff  beauty  of  Maud; 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  child;  she 

promised  then  to  be  fair. 

xvin 

Maud,  with  her  Tcnturous  dimbinga  and 
tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 

Mand,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ring- 
ing joy  of  the  Hall,  70 

Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-month  whoi 
my  Either  dangled  the  grapes, 

Mand,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the 
moon-faced  darling  of  all,  — 

XIX 

What  is  she  now  ?    My  dreams  are  bad. 

She  may  bring  me  a  curse. 
No,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor;  she 

will  let  me  alone. 
Thanks;  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether 

woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  myself  and  the  Devil 

may  pipe  to  his  own. 


II 

Long  have  I  sigh'd  for  a  calm;  God  grant 

I  may  find  it  at  last  I 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Mand;  she  has 

neither  savor  nor  salt. 
But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found 

when  her  carriage  past, 
Perfectly  beautiful;  let  it  be  granted  her; 

where  is  the  fault  ?  80 

All  that  I  saw  —  for  her  eyes  were  down- 
cast, not  to  be  seen  — 
Faultily  fanltlees,  idly  regular,  splendidly 

null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  more;  nothing  mors, 

if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's 

defect  of  the  rose. 
Or  an  nnderlip,  vou  may  call  it  a  little  too 

ripe,  too  full. 
Or  the  least  little  delicate  aquiline  enrre 

in  a  sensitive  nose. 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the 

least  little  tonoh  of  spleen. 
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III 

Cold  and  eleaiHmt  faoe,  why  oomo  yoo  bo 

oriMlly  meek, 
fireddng  a  slmnber  in  which  all  spleenf  al 

folly  was  drown'd  ? 
Fde  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash 

dead  on  the  cheek,  90 

ftssionlen,  pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on 

m  gloom  profound; 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a 

transient  wrong 
Done  hot  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and 

cTer  as  pale  as  before 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing  upon  me 

without  a  sound, 
LomiDoas,  gemlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike, 

half  Sue  niffht  long 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing,  till  I 

oonld  bear  it  no  more. 
Bat  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own 

dark  garden  ground. 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung 

shipwrecking  roar. 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach 

dragged  down  by  the  wave, 
Wslk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly 

glimmer,  and  found  too 

The  shming  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low 
grare. 


IV 


A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby- 
badded  lime 

la  the  liUle  grove  where  I  sit  —  ah,  where- 
fore cannot  I  be 

like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the 
boontif nl  season  bland. 

When  Uie  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze 
of  a  softer  clime, 

Hslf-lost  in  the  liquid  axnre  bloom  of  a 
crescent  of  sea, 

Ths  silent  sapphire^pangled  marriage  ring 
of  the  land  ? 

II 

Below  me,  there,  is  the  Tillage,  and  looks 
how  oniet  and  small  1 

And  yet  boobies  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gos- 
sip, seaodal,  and  spite; 

And  Jack  on  his  ale-honse  bench  has  as 
many  lies  as  a  Csar; 


And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red 

rock,  glimmers  the  Hall; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her 

pass  like  a  light; 
But  sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be 

my  leading  star  I 

III 

When  haTC  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the 

wrinkled  head  of  the  race  ? 
I  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not 

to  her  brother  I  bow'd; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by  on 

the  moor. 
But  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  oyer 

her  beautiful  face. 

0  child,  yoo  wrong  your  beauty,  belicTe  it, 

in  being  so  proud; 
Tour  father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I 
am  nameless  and  poor. 

IV 

1  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready 

to  slander  and  steal;  lao 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard'Set  smile,  like 

a  stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have 

its  way. 
For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no 

preacher  can  heal; 
The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the 

sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a 

world  of  plunder  and  prey. 


We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and 

Beauty  fair  in  her  flower; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an 

unseen  hand  at  a  game 
That  pushes  us  off  from  the  board,  and 

others  ever  succeed  ? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other 

here  for  an  hour; 
We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and 

grin  at  a  brother's  shame;  130 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a 

little  breed. 

VI 

A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 

master  of  earth. 
For  him  did  his  high  son  flame,  and  his 

river  billowing  ran. 
And  he  felt  himself  m  his  foroe  to  be  Na» 

tore's  crowning  race. 
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Ah,  well,  welly  well,  I  maff  be  beguiled 

B^  some  coqnettiBh  deceit. 

Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat,  aSo 

If  Maod  were  all  that  she  seexn'd, 

And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dream'd, 

Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

Bat  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 


VII 


Did  I  hear  it  half  in  a  doze 
Long  since,  I  know  not  where  ? 

Did  Idream  it  an  hour  ago, 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chair  ? 


II 


Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  tuking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  bo j 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.' 


390 


in 


Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight, 

Viziers  noddine  together 
In  some  An9>ian  night  ? 


rv 


Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men. 
Somewhere,  talking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.' 
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VIII 

She  came  to  the  village  church, 

And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone; 

An  angel  watching  an  urn 

Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone; 

And  once,  but  once,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  blush'd 

To  find  they  were  met  by  my  own; 

And    suddenly,    sweetly,    my  heart  beat 

stronger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante,  310 

Delicate-handed  priest  intone; 
And  thought,  is  it  pride  7  and  mused  and 

sigh'd, 
*  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pride.' 


IX 

I  was  walking  a  mile^ 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  the  moor; 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land. 
Rapidly  riding  far  away, 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
There  were  two  at  her  side. 
Something  flash'd  in  the  sun, 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone; 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night. 
Then  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  light. 


Sick,  am  I  sick  of  a  jealous  dread  ? 
Was  not  one  of  the  two  at  her  side 
This  new-made  lord,  whose  splendor  plncka 
The  slavish  hat  from  the  villager's  head  ? 
Whose  old  grandfather  has  lately  died. 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire, 
And  left  his  coal  all  tum'd  into  gold       340 
To  a  i^ndson,  first  of  his  noble  line. 
Rich  m  the  grace  all  women  desire. 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  adore. 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower. 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine, 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 
And  over  the  sullen-purple  moor  —        33^ 
Look  at  it — pricking  a  cockney  ear. 

II 

What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out  ? 
For  one  of  the  two  that  rode  at  her  side 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  I  am  sure  was  he; 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  I  think  for  a 

bride. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  aooeptanoe  be. 
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Mand  ooold  be  grmcions  too,  no  doabt, 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  boogfat  eomioisaion,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit  mooth  that  ia  ever  agape  —      360 
Bought  ?  what  ia  it  he  cannot  buy  ? 
And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry, 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  racoi 
Siefc,  lick  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  L 

III 

Last  week  eame  one  to  the  ooonty  town^ 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as 

well.  369 

This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton,  and 

rings 
Eten  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  hackster  put  down  war  1  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  ? 
Pot  down  the  passions  that  make  earth 

heU! 
Down  with  ambition,  ayarioe,  pride, 
Jealoosy,  down  I  cut  off  from  the  mind 
Tbe  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear! 
Ihwn  too,  down  at  yoor  own  fireside, 
With  the  CTil  tongue  and  the  evil  eari     380 
For  eaeh  is  at  war  with  mankind  1 

IV 

I  wish  I  oonld  hear  again 

The  ehivalrous  battle-song 

That  she  warbled  alone  in  her  joy  ! 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

Slie  wouM  not  do  herself  this  great  wrong, 

To  take  a  wanton  dissolute  boy 

For  a  man  and  leader  of  men. 


Ah  God,   for  a  man   with  heart,  head, 

hand* 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by,  391 

One  itin  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him  —  what  care  I  ?  — 
Amtoerat.  democrat,  autocrat  —  one 
Wbo  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie  1 

VI 

And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me, 
Dai  the  nuui  I  am  may  oease  to  be  1 


XI 


O,  let  the  solid  ground 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 

What  some  have  found  so  sweet  I 
Then  let  come  what  come  may. 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

U 

Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure, 
Not  close  and  darken  above  ma 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  u  one  to  love  me  ! 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad,  410 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 


XII 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twili^t  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

II 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood; 

And  I  —  who  else  ?  —  was  with  her, 
Catherine  woodland  lilies, 

MyriadiB  blow  together. 


Ill 


Birds  in  our  wood  sang 
Ringing  thro'  the  valleys, 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 


4«o 


IV 


A  kiss'd  her  slender  hand. 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen, 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  ory  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor  t 
O,  Maud  were  sure  of  heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her  1 


4f0 
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VI 


I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 

For  her  feet  have  toneh'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosj. 


vn 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-Garden 
Were  crying  and  callmg  to  her. 

Where  is  Mand,  Mand,  Mand  ? 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 


vin 


Look,  a  hone  at  the  door, 

And  little  Kin^  Charley  snarling ! 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor. 

Yon  are  not  her  darling. 


XIII 


Soom'd,  to  be  soom'd  by  one  that  I  scorn, 
Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 
That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 
Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  be  Text  with  his  pride ! 
Ipast  him,  I  was  crossing  hb  lands; 
He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside;  450 

His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad -blown  comeliness,  red  and 

white. 
And  six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands; 
But  his  essences  tum'd  the  live  air  sick. 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel-thick 
Snnn'd  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands. 

II 

Who  shall  call  me  ungentle,  unfair  ? 
I  lon|^d  so  heartily  t^n  and  there 
To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship; 
But  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  air,  460 
Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding-whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  Uiot, 
And  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
Wi£  a  stony  British  stare. 

Ill 

Why  sits  he  here  in  his  fother^s  chair  ? 
That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place; 
Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  ? 
For  only  once,  in  the  village  street*         469 


Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  fiee, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 
Scurcely,  now,  would  I  call  him  a  chest; 
For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit. 
She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  ontnie; 
And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet, 
Tho'  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 
Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete. 
However  she  came  to  be  so  allied. 
And  fair  without,  faithful  within,  4b 

Mand  to  him  is  nothing  akin. 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother^ 
And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  raoe^ 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 

IV 

Peaee,  angxy  spirit,  and  let  him  be  I 
Has  not  his  sister  smiled  on  me  ? 


XIV 


Mand  has  a  garden  of  rosea 

And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn;  ^gp 

There  she  walks  in  her  state 

And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower. 

And  thither  I  climb'd  at  dawn 

And  stood  by  her  garden-gate. 

A  lion  ramps  at  the  top. 

He  is  daspt  by  a  passion-flower. 

n 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room  — 

Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  glooin» 

Lights  with  herself,  when  alone  500 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books 

And  her  brother  lingers  late 

With  a  roystering  company — looks 

Upon  Maud's  own  garaen-^te; 

And  I  thought  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  ss 

white 
As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  De- 
light 
Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost, 

to  glide. 
Like  a  beam  of  the  seventh  heaven,  down 

to  my  side. 
There  were  bat  a  step  to  be  made.  51c 
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III 


Hie  fmxMcj  flattered  my  mind. 

And  anin  seem'd  overbold; 

Now  r  thovaght  that  she  cared  for  me. 

Now  I  thoagbt  the  was  kind 

Only  beoanae  she  was  cold. 

IV 

I  heard  do  aonnd  where  I  stood 
Bat  the  rirnlet  on  from  the  lawn 
Ramiing  down  to  my  own  dark  wood. 
Or  the  voice  of  the  lone  sea-wave  as  it 

sweU'd 
Now  and  then  in  the  dim-gray  dawn;      520 
Bot  I  look'd«  and  round^  all  round  the 

house  I  beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn. 
Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
Priekle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath. 
Knew  that  the  death-white  curtain  meant 

but  sleep, 
Tet  I  shodder'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of 

the  sleep  of  death. 


XV 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 
And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 

Hat  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
Then  some  one  else  may  have  much  to 
'«u>;  S90 

Bat  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 

ShiU  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think, 

T«a,  even  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 

Iflbedear, 

If  1  be  dear  to  some  one  else  7 


XVI 


hunp  of  earth  has  left  his  estate 
The  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight; 
Asd  10  that  he  find  what  he  went  to  seek, 
And    fulsome    pleasure    clog   him,    and 

drown  540 

Ha  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of  town. 
He  Bsj  stay  for  a  year  who  has  gone  for  a 

week. 
Bsi  this  is  the  day  when  I  must  speak, 
And  I  lee  my  Oread  coming  down, 
0,  Uus  ia  the  day  I 


0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way  ? 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast, 
And    dream  of    her  beauty  with  tender 

dread,  550 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bright  and  light  as  the 

crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head. 
And  she  knows  it  not — O,  if  she  knew  it. 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it  1 

1  know  it  the  one  Imght  thing  to  save 
My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  crime. 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

II 

What,  if  she  be  fasten'd  to  this  fool  lord. 

Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ?         561 

Should  I  love  her  so  well  if  she 

Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  so  low  ? 

Shall  X  love  her  as  well  if  she 

Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  for  me  ? 

I  trust  that  it  is  not  so. 

ni 

Catch  not  my  breath,  O  clamorous  heart. 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my  eye, 
For  I  must  tell  lier  beforo  we  part, 
I  must  tell  her,  or  die. 


S70 


XVII 

Go  not,  happy  day, 

From  the  shining  fields, 
60  not,  happy  day. 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Ronj  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  the  happy  Tes 

Falters  from  her  lips. 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  ships; 
Over  blowing  seas. 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
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filnsh  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
TiU  the  West  is  East, 

Slash  it  thro'  the  West 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 


XVIII 


I  have  led  her  home,  my  loTe,  my  only 

friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none.  600 

And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  hlood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd*for  end. 
Full  to  the  banks,  eloee  on  the  promised 

good. 

n 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurels'  pattering 

talk 
Seem'd  her  light  foot  along  the  garden 

walk. 
And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes 

once  more. 
But  even  then  I  heard  her  dose  the  door; 
The  gates  of  heaven  are  dosed,  and  she  is 

gone.  610 

in 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  de- 
ceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  de- 
licious East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  in- 
creased, 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 

And  looking  to  the  South  and  fed 

With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head  620 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my 
fate. 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar^flame; 

And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have 
spread 

With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy 
great 


Forefathers  of  the  thomless  eaiden,  there 
Shadowing   the    snow-limbVl   Eve    fran 
whom  she  came  ? 

IV 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branelies 

sway. 
And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day 
60  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play, 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn  690 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 
To  labor  and  the  mattock-harden'd  hand 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  andeF- 

stand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  iron  skies. 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes. 
Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  bum  and 

brand 
His  nothingness  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a 
pearl  640 

The  countercharm  of  space  and  hollow 
sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  woold 
die 

To  save  from  some  sli^t  shame  one  sim- 
ple girl  ?  — 

VI 

Would  die,  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may 

give 
More  lue  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
In  our  low  world,  where  yet 't  is  sweet  to 

live. 
Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.        (90 

vn 

Not  die,  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath, 

And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal 
wrongs. 

O,  why  shoiud  Love,  like  men  in  drinking- 
songs. 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of 
death? 

Make  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  loving 
kiss, 

Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this? 
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•Tbe  daakj  ttimnd  of  Death  inworen  here 
With  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself 
more  dear.' 

VIII 

Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell    660 

Of  the  loo^^  wares  that  roll  in  yonder  bay  ? 

And  hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver  knell 

Of  twelve  sweet  hoars  that  past  in  bridal 
white, 

Asd  died  to  live,  long  as  my  poises  play; 

B«t  now  by  this  my  love  has  dosed  her 
sight 

And  given  false  death  her  hand,  and  stolen 
away 

To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  fancies 
dweU 

Amoog  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 

lUr  nothing  ^ere  her  maiaiBa  graoe  af- 
fright I 

Detr  heart,  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy 
spelL  670 

Kj  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight, 

Mt  own  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own, 
fatfewell; 

It  b  hot  for  a  little  space  I  go. 

Asd  je  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  feU 

Beit  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night  I 

Hm  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the 
^ow 

Of  your  soft  splendors  that  yon  look  so 
bright? 

/  bave  elimb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely  hell. 

Best,  bsppy  stars,  timing  with  things  be- 
low, 

Beit  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart 
can  tell,  680 

Blest,  hot  for  some  dark  nnderenrrent  woe 

TW  seems  to  dnw — bat  it  shall  not  be 
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XIX 


Ber  brother  is  ooming  back  tcMiight, 
Breaking  np  my  dream  of  delight. 


n 


Mj  dream  ?  do  I  dream  of  bliss? 
I  Wve  waDc'd  awake  with  Troth. 
0,  when  did  a  morning  shine 
80  fish  IB  atonement  as  this 
P«  my  daik-dawidng  yonthf 


Darkened  watoluDg  a  mother  decline 
And  that  dead  man  at  her  heart  and  mine; 
For  who  was  left  to  watch  her  hot  I  ? 
Yet  so  did  I  let  my  freshness  die. 

m 

I  tmst  that  I  did  not  talk 

To  gentle  Maud  in  our  walk  -* 

For  often  in  lonely  wanderings 

I  have  cursed  him  even  to  limess  things  — 

fiat  I  trust  that  I  did  not  tidk, 

Not  touch  on  her  father's  sin.  90* 

I  am  sure  I  did  but  speak 

Of  my  mother's  fadea  cheek 

When  it  slowly  grew  so  tiiin 

That  I  felt  she  was  slowly  dying 

Vezt  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  debt; 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  witi^  eyes  aU 

wet, 
Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and 
A  world  of  trouble  within  1 


IV 


And  Maud  too»  Maud  was  moved 

To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved  710 

As  one  scarce  less  forlorn, 

Dying  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 

From  him  who  had  ceased  to  share  her 

heart. 
And  ever  mourning  over  the  fend, 
The  household  Fury  sprinkled  wiUi  blood 
fiy  which  our  houses  are  torn. 
How  strange  was  what  she  said. 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 
Hung  over  her  dving  bed  — 
That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine  710 

Had  bound  us  one  to  the  other. 
Betrothed  us  over  their  wine. 
On  the  day  when  Maud  was  bom; 
Seal'd  her  mine  from  her  first  sweet  breath  I 
Mine,  mine  by  a  right,  from  birth  tUl  deathi 
Mine,  mine — oor  hithers  have  sworal 


Bot  the  troe  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a  heat 
To  dissolTc  the  precious  seal  on  a  bond. 
That,  if  left  nncancell'd,  had  been  so  sweet; 
And  none  of  os  thought  of  a  something 
beyond,  730 

A  desire  tliat  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 

child. 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb. 
To  be  friends  for  her  sake,  to  be  recon- 
ciled; 
Ap^  ^  —•  ^nrsiag  them  and  my  doooit 
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And   letting   a   dangerous   thought    ran 

wild 
While  often  abroad  in  the  fragrant  gloom 
Of  foreign  churehes — I  see  her  there, 
firiffht  liinglish  lilj,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friendfly  to  be  reooneiled  1 


VI 
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Bat  then  what  a  flint  is  he  I 
Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Bomey 
I  find  wheneTor  she  toach'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  langh'd  her  down. 
And  at  last,  when  each  oame  home, 
He  had  darkened  into  a  frown. 
Chid  her,  and  forbid  her  to  speak 
To  me,  her  friend  of  the  years  before; 
And  this    was   what   had   redden'd   her 

cheek 
When  I  bow'd  to  her  on  the  moor. 


vn 


T»> 


Yet  Mand,  altho'  not  Uind 

To  the  f aolts  of  his  heart  and  mind, 

I  see  she  cannot  bat  love  him. 

And  says  he  is  rough  bat  kind. 

And  wishes  me  to  approve  him. 

And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 

Siok  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse, 

That  he  left   his  wine  and  horses  and 

Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  ni^^  and  day. 
And  tended  her  like  a  none. 


vin 

Kind  ?  bat  the  death-bed  desire 
Sparn'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar  — 
Rough  but  kind  ?  yet  I  know 
He  has  plotted  agunst  me  in  this. 
That  he  plots  against  me  stilL 
Kind  to  Maud  ?  that  were  not  amiss. 
Well,  rough  but  kind;  why,  let  it  be  so^ 
Far  shall  not  Maud  have  her  will  7 

IX 

For,  Hand,  so  tender  and  true, 
As  lon£  as  my  life  endures 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt 
That  I  never  can  hope  to  pay; 
And  if  ever  I  should  forget 
That  I  owe  this  debt  to  you 
And  for  yoor  sweet  sake  to  yoany 
O,  then,  what  then  shall  I  say  ?— 
If  ever  I  ikauld  forget. 
May  God  make  me  more  wretched 
TImui  ever  I  hava  beeo  yet  I 


yuo 


So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bnzy 

All  this  dead  body  of  hate,  j 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  dear 

fiy  the  loss  of  that  dead  weighty 

Thai  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear, 

Fantastically  merry. 

But  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a  Ui^ 

On  my  fresh  hope,  to  the  Hall  to-night* 


Strange,  that  I  felt  so  gay. 
Strange,  that  I  tried  tcnday 
To  beguile  her  melancholy; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  mm — 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him  — 
But  he  Text  her  and  perplezt  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly. 
Was  it  eentle  to  reprove  her 
For  steiuiinff  out  of  yiew 
From  a  little  lasr  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  as  his  doe  ? 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  ooldn^  of  her  manners, 
I^y,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  7 
Now  I  know  her  bat  in  two. 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
Tlie  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in 


But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  Uie  squirelings  near; 
And  Maud  wul  wear  her  jewels. 
And  the  bird  of  prey  will  hover. 
And  the  titmouse  hope  to  win  hu 
With  his  chirrup  at  her  ear. 

m 

A  grand  political  dinner 

To  the  men  of  many  acrsi^ 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  and  then  a  danoe 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makers, 

And  every  eye  but  mine  will  giaaoe 

At  Maud  in  all  hn  glory* 
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IV 

For  I  MB  not  ioTited, 

Bat»  with  the  Sultan's  ponUm, 

I  mm  all  as  well  delighted. 

For  I  know  her  own  rose-garden. 

And  mean  to  linger  in  it 

TUl  the  danning  will  be  over; 

And  then,  0»  then,  oonie  oot  to  me      830 

For  a  minute,  but  for  a  minute, 

CooM  out  to  jour  own  true  lover, 

That  your  true  lover  may  see 

Your  glory  also,  and  render 

AU  homage  to  his  own  darlinff, 

Qnaen  Hand  in  all  her  splendor. 

XXI 

Biwlet  croising  my  ground. 
And  hringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 
This  garcbn-rose  that  I  found, 
Forcetful  of  Maud  and  me,  840 

And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  round 
Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall. 
And  trying  to  pass  to  the  sea; 
0  livnlet,  bom  at  the  Hall, 
My  Maod  has  sent  it  bv  thee  — 
If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right  — 
On  a  blushing  mission  to  me, 
Saying  in  odor  and  color, '  AJi,  be 
the  roses  to-night.' 

XXII 


CooM  into  the  carden,  Maud,  Sso 

For  the  Uaek  bat,  nieht,  has  flown. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

n 

•v  a  breen  of  moramg  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 


On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  fiiat  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  fainft  in  his  light,  and  to  die.  Mi 


m 


All  night  has  the  easement  jessamine  stirr'd 
To  the  dancers  dancing  m  tune; 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  birdt 
And  a  bush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lily,  *  There  is  bat  one, 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  aloiie  ?  S70 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


I  said  to  the  rose, '  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  voung  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those. 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the 
rose,  880 

*  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.* 

VI 

And  tbe  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 
blood. 
As  the  music  clash'd  in  tbe  hall; 
And  lone  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  beard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the 
wood. 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

vn 

From  the  meadow  yonr  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet         890 

In  violets  bine  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

Hie  slender  aoaeia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 

The    white    lake- blossom    fell   into    tbe 
lake 
As  the  pimpernel  doied  on  the  lea; 

Bat  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 


^  eigbt  have  the  roses  heafd 
Tks  flats^  violin,  basiooa; 


_  yonr  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 
Tbey  sigh'd  for  tbe  dawn  and  thee. 


did 
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JX 

Qneen  rose  of  the  xoeebad  gaiden  of 
Come  hither,  the  danoes  are  done, 

In  ffloBS  of  satm  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 

8hine  ont,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
eurls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  he  their  sun. 


Tliere  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gateu 
She  is  coming,  my  doTo,  my  dear;  910 

She  is  commg,  my  life,  my  &te. 
!nie  red  rose  cries,  'She  is  near,  she  is 
near;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late; ' 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  hear,  I  hear; ' 

Aid  the  lily  whimpers, « I  wait.' 


XI 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  CTer  so  airy  a  tread, 
Myheart  would  hear  her  and  beat^ 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  bea^ 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead. 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  leet» 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


PART  II 


*The  fsnlt  was  mine,  the  fault  was  mine ' — 
Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stunn'd  and  still, 
Plnoking  the  luurmless  wild-flower  on  the 

KU?  — 
It  is  this  guilty  hand !  — 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land  — 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done  ? 
O  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  sky, 
The  fires  of  hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising 

sun, 
He  fires  of  hell  and  of  hate;  » 

For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken  a 

word. 
When  her  brother  ran  in  his  rage  to  the 

He  came  with  the  babe-fsoed  lord, 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace; 


And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strore  to  be  eod, 

He  fiercely  gaye  me  the  lie. 

Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke, 

And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the  £see, 

Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool. 

Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by;  » 

Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke. 

Wrought  for  his  house  an  inedeemaUe 

woe. 
For  front  to  front  in  an  hour  we  stood. 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  eehoes 

broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd   hollow  behind   the 

wood. 
And  thunder'd  up  into  heaven  the  ChristlesB 

code 
That  must  have  Uf e  for  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  ? 
<  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  whisper'd, « fly  !' 
Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood  s* 

The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know. 
And  there  rang  on  a  sodden  a  pairinnitii 

cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood; 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears,  till  I 

die,  till  I  die. 


Is  it  gone  ?  my  poises  beat  — 

What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  bnin? 

Tet  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  my  feet. 

High  over  the  shadowy  lanid.  40 

It  IS  gone;  and  the  heavens  fsll  in  a  gentle 

rain. 
When  they  should  burst  and  diown  with 

deluging  storms 
The  feeble  varaals  of  wine  and  anger  and 

lust, 
The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  for- 

give. 
Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  hold 

Thee  just. 
Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  raoe  of  venonK 

ous  worms, 
That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dart; 
We  are  not  worthy  to  live. 


II 


See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  poie  as  a  pead. 
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eloie  to  mj  foot, 
Fnily  bat  a  work  diTine, 
Made  so  f  airily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  wliorly 
How  ezqoiBitely  minutai 
A  mitade  of  design  I 

n 

Wbat  is  it  ?  a  learned  man 

Could  gire  it  a  olnmsy  name. 

Let  him  name  it  who  ean. 

The  beauty  wonld  be  the  samo.  60 

m 

The  tiny  oell  is  forlorn, 
Void  of  the  Uttle  Uving  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 
Did  he  poshf  when  he  was  nneurl'dt 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Tuo*  his  dim  water-world  ? 

IV 

Slight,  to  be  cmsh'd  with  a  tap 

Of  my  fbger-nail  on  the  sand,  70 

Small,  but  a  work  divine. 

Frail,  bat  of  force  to  withstand. 

Tear  upon  year,  the  shock 

Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 

The  three-decker's  oaken  spina 

Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock. 

Hers  on  the  Breton  strand  I 


Breton,  not  Briton;  here 

Like  a  shipwrecked  man  on  a  coast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear^  80 

PUgned  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 

That  never  eame  from  on  high 

Nor  ever  arose  from  below, 

But  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye, 

FWing  akmg  the  land  and  the  main  — 

Why  shoald  it  look  like  Mand  ? 

An  I  to  be  overawed 

By  what  I  cannot  but  know 

Ii  t  jiiffffle  bom  of  the  brain  ?  00 


VI 


Btek  from  the  Breton  ooast, 

Sick  of  a  nameless  fear, 

Biek  to  the  dark  sea^Une 

Uokbg^  thinking  of  all  I  hava  lost; 


An  old  sone  vexes  m^  ear. 
But  that  of  Lameoh  is  mine. 


vn 

For  years,  a  measureless  ill. 
For  years,  for  ever,  to  part  ^ 
But  she,  she  would  love  me  still; 
And  as  lon^,  O  God,  as  she 
Have  a  gram  of  love  for  me, 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt. 
Shall  I  nurse  in  my  dark  heart. 
However  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out 

vni 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  frangfat 

With  a  passion  so  intense 

One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,  —  109 

That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrooght. 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  thinss 

Which  else  would  have  been  past  by  I 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings  — 

For   he    had    many,    poor   worm— > and 

thought, 
It  is  his  moUier's  hair. 


IX 


110 


Who  knows  if  he  be  dead  ? 

Whether  I  need  have  fled  ? 

Am  I  guilty  of  blood  ? 

However  this  may  be. 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good. 

While  I  am  over  the  sea  I 

Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by. 

But  speak  to  her  all  thinn  holy  and  hign. 

Whatever  happen  to  me  T 

Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  bv; 

But  come  to  her  wakinff,  £nd  her  asleep, 

Powers  of  the  height,  rowers  of  the  deep. 

And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die  I 


»3» 


III 

Courage,  poor  heart  of  stone  I 
I  will  not  ask  thee  why 
Thon  canst  not  understand 
That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone; 
Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone ! 

Or  if  I  ask  thee  why  I 


214 
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Gaze  not  thoo  to  reply: 

She  is  but  dead,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 

When  thon  shalt  more  than  die.  140 


IV 


O  that 't  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  lore 

Bound  me  once  again  I 

n 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  m  long  embraces 

Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth.  150 

in 

A  shadow  flits  before  me. 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell 

US 

What  and  where  they  be  ! 

IV 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evemng. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  spirit  reels  160 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights^ 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 

Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 

The  delight  of  early  skies; 

In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 

For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 

For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 

The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 

The  delight  of  low  replies.  170 

VI 

T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
rr  is  a  morning  pore  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet. 


She  is  walking  in  the  meadow, 

And  the  woo(Oand  echo  rings; 

In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 

She  is  sin^e  in  the  meadow,  iAb 

And  the  nvulet  at  her  feet 

Bipples  on  in  light  and  shadow 

To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

vn 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 

My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 

My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 

cry, 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 
For  a  tumolt  shakes  the  city,  190 

And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fleid. 
In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  witliout  pi^. 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold  I 

vin 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt. 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain. 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about ! 
rr  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without. 

DC 

Then  I  rise,  the  eave-drops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 


Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud^ 

The  shadow  still  the  same; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

XI 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall. 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  dd  manorial  hall  1 
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XII 

Would  the  bappy  spirit  desoend 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  songy 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
A»  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  '  Forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ssk  her,  *Take  me,  sweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest '  ? 

XIII 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 

And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 

And  will  not  let  me  be; 

And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  the  faees  that  one  meets, 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me. 

Always  I  long  to  creep 

Into  some  stiQ  cavern  deep, 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


930 


Dead,  long  dead, 

Longdead !  240 

And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dnst, 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 

And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain, 

For  into  a  shallow  srave  they  are  thmst, 

Onlv  a  yard  beneatn  the  street. 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat, 

fient  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing 

feet, 
Driving,  harrying,  marryin|^,  burying,    250 
CUmor  and  rumble,  and  nnging  and  clat- 
ter; 
And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad. 
For  I  thou^t  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is 

not  so. 
To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not 

sad? 
But  op  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 
Ever  nboQt  me  the  dead  men  go; 
And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 
Is  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

II 

▼tetehedest  age,  since  Time  began, 

Ihij  eaanot  even  bury  a  man;  nto 


And  tho'  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the  days 

that  are  gone. 
Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  prayer  was  read. 
It  is  that  which  makes  ns  loud  in  the 

world  of  the  dead; 
There  is  none  that  does  his  work,  not  one. 
A  touch  of  their  office  might  have  sufficed. 
But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their 

church. 
As  the  churches  have  kill'd  their  Christ 

III 

See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing. 

No  limit  to  his  distress;  269 

And  another,  a  lord  of  all  things,  praying 

To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess; 

And  another,  a  statesman  were,  betraying 

His  party-secret,  fool,  to  the  press; 

And  yonder  a  vile  physician,  blabbing 

The  case  of  his  patient — all  for  what  ? 

To  tickle  the  maggot  bom  in  an  empty 

head. 
And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not, 
For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. 

IV 

Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  I 

For  the  prophecy  given  of  old  sSo 

And  then  not  understood. 

Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold; 

Not  let  any  man  think  for  the  public  good. 

But  babble,  merely  for  babble. 

For  I  never  whisper'd  n  private  affur 

Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 

No,  not  to  mjTself  m  the  closet  alone. 

But  I  heard  it  shouted  at  once  from  the 

top  of  the  house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known. 
Who  told  Attn  we  were  there  ?  J90 


Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came  not 

back 
From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves,  where 

he  used  to  lie; 
He  has  gathered  the  bones  for  his  o'ergrown 

whelp  to  crack  — 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl,  and 

die. 

VI 

Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip. 
And  curse  me  the  BriUsh  vermin,  the  rat; 
I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the  Han* 
over  ship^ 
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Bot  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 
In  an  ancient  mansion's  crannies  and  holes. 
Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it,  300 

Except  that  now  we  poison  oar  babes,  poor 

sonlsl 
It  is  all  used  up  for  that 

vn 

Tell  him  now:  she  is  standing  here  at  my 

head; 
Not  beantifol  now,  not  even  kind; 
He  may  take  her  now;  for  she  never  speaks 

her  mind, 
Bat  is  ever  the  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  is  not  ^us,  as  I  divine; 
She  comes  firom  another  stiller  world  of  the 

dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 

VIII 

Bat  I  know  where  a  garden  grows,  310 

Fairer  than  aught  in  the  wond  beside, 
AU  made  np  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season  is 

good. 
To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  flutes: 
It  is  only  flowers,  they  had  no  fruits, 
And  I  ^most  fear  they  are  not  roses,  but 

blood; 
For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride. 
He  Unkt  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spectral 

bride; 
For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 

brutes. 
Would  he  have  that  hole  in  Ids  side  ?      sao 

IX 

But  what  will  the  old  man  say  ? 

He  Uiid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch  a  friend  of  nunc   one   stormy 

day; 
Tet  now  I  could  even  weep  to  think  of 

it; 

For  what  will  the  old  man  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  secoud  corpse  in  the 
pit? 


Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  foe. 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low. 
That  were  a  public  merit,  far. 
Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin;    330 
But  the  red  life  spilt  for  a  private  blow  — 
I  swear  to  you,  lawful  and  lawless  war 
Are  scarcely  even  akin. 


XI 

0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep 

enough  ? 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  graTe  am 

rough. 
Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper  ? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-dead; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb. 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head 
And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  heart 

will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  HttLe  deeper. 


PART   III 


My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 
Thro'  cells  of  madness,  haonts  of  horror 

and  fear, 
That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  fora  lit- 
tle thing. 
My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time 

of  year 
When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy 

downs. 
And  the   shining  daffodil  dies,  and  the 

Charioteer 
And  starry    Gemini    hang    like  gtorions 

crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 
She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a 

band  of  the  blest,  to 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the 

coming  wars  — 
*  And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  let  trouble 

have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,'  and  pointed  to 

Mars 
As  he  glow'd  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the 

Lion's  breast. 

n 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a 

dear  delight 
To  have  look'd,  tho'  but  in  a  dreamy  upon 

eyes  so  fair. 
That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one 

thing  bright; 
And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  Ugfaten'd 

my  despair 
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Wben  I  Ihought  thai  a  war  would  arise  in 

defence  of  the  right, 
That  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or 


30 


The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient 

height, 
Kor  Britain's  one  sole  God  be  the  million- 


aire. 


Ko  more  shall  commeroe  be  all  in  all,  and 


FSpe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note, 
And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd 

increase, 
Nor  the  oannoi^ballet  rust  on  a  slothful 

shore. 
And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's 

throat 
Shsll  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind 

no  more. 

Ill 

Aad  as  months  ran  on  and  rumor  of  battle 

pew, 
'It  is  tuney  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,' 

said  I, —  30 

For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be 

pure  and  true,  — 
'  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid 

Tost  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should 

die.' 
Aad  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mixt  my 

breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle- 

Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and 

Fsr  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of 


IV 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  Uie  higher 


Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust 

of  gold. 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shames,  40 

Hortihle,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to    be 

told; 
And  hail  onoe  more  to  the  banner  of  battle 

nnroird  1 
TIm*  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many 

shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  cmsh'd  in  the  dash  of 

Jarring  claims* 


Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 
giant  liar. 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall 
leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splen- 
did names. 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 
sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one 
desire; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is 
over  and  done,  90 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  deep. 

And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  for- 
tress, flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart 
of  fire. 


Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like  a  wind, 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  eauM^ 

we  are  noble  still. 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to 

the  better  mind. 
It  is  better  to  fi^ht  for  the  good  than  to 

rail  at  the  ill; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one 

with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purnoM  of  God,  aad  the 

doom  assign'o. 


THE  BROOK 

<  Hkrb  by  thi*  brook  we  parted,  I  to  the 

East 
And  he  for  Italy  —  too  late  —  too  late: 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  de- 
spise; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and 

share. 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for 

cent. 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could 

make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 
O,  had  he  lived !    In  our  schooibooks  we 

say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the 

crowd,  10 

They  flourish'd  then  or  then;  bat  life  in 

him 
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Could  aemroe  be  said  to  flourish,  only 
tonch'd 

On  Bach  a  tiine  as  goes  before  the  leaf , 

When  all  the  wom  stands  in  a  mist  of 
green. 

And  nothing  perfect  Yet  the  brook  he 
lovecU 

For  which,  in  branding  sonuners  of  Ben- 
gal* 

Or  even  the  sweet  half-English  KeUgfaerry 

I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boj 
To  me  that  lo?ed  him;  for  <«  O  brook,"  he 

says,  ao 

''O  babbling  brook,"  says  Edmund  in  his 

rhyme, 
*< Whence  come  you?"  and  the  brook — 

why  not  ?  —  replies: 

I  oome  from  haunts  of  eoot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  amoog  the  fern. 

To  bicker  down  a  T^ey. 

By  thirty  hiUs  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  haif  a 'hundred  bridges.  jo 

Tin  hist  by  Philip*s  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  rirer, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn 

out, 
TraYelling  to  Naples.    There  is  Damley 

bridge. 
It  has  more  ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  rirer 

meet. 

I  chatter  oTer  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles,  40 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  fleld  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  vnllow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go^ 

Bnt  I  go  on  for  ever.  je 


*Bat  Philip  ehatter'd  move  than  brook 

or  bird, 
Old  Philip;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 
His    weary    daylong    chirping,    like    the 

dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  le^  in 


I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  bloamm  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel  fe 

With  many  a  silvery  water-break 
Above  ine  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  ana  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*  O  darline  Katie  Willows,  his  one  ehild  I 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse; 
Straight,  bnt  as  lissome  as  a  haxel  wand; 
Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair     71 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 

sheU 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

'Sweet  Katie,  onoe  I  did  her  a  good 

turn. 
Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart 

with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back  —  the 

week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund — crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins 

then,  79 

Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry  —  crost. 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-^ite.    The 

gate, 
Half-parted    from  a  weak  and   sodding 

hinee. 
Stuck;  and  he  clamored  from  a  easement, 

«  Run," 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
**  Run,    Katie ! "    Katie   never   ran;    aha 

moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bow* 

ersy 
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A  little  flatier'd,  with  her  eyelids  down,  89 
Fresh  apple-bloMom,  bluahing  for  a  boon. 

*What  was  it?  less  of  sentiment  than 


Had  Katie;  not  illiterate,  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  tears, 
Aad  norted  bj  mealy-mouth'd  philanthro- 

DiToroe  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the 
Deed. 

'She  told   me.    She    and   James    had 

quarrell'd.    Why? 
What  canse  of  quarrel  ?    None,  she  said, 

no  cause; 
James  had  no  canse:  but  when  I  prest  the 


I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  iealonsies 
Which  anger'd  her.    Who  anger d  James  7 

I  said.  too 

Bat  Katie  snatched  her  eyes  at  once  from 

mine, 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed 

foot 
Some  flgnre  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
Ob  nrden  graTel,  let  my  query  pass 
Fiiekim'd,  m  fluking  silence,  till  I  ask'd 
If  James  were  coming.    **  Coming  every 

day." 
She  answer'd,  **  ever  longing  to  explain. 
Bat  eTennore  her  father  came  across 
With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke 

him  short; 
And  James  departed  vert  with  him  and 

her.**  no 

How  eoold  I  help  her?    **  Would  I  —  was 

it  wrong?"  — 
Claipt  hands  and  that  petitionaty  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she 

spoke  — 
"  0,  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hour. 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me! " 
And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where 

James 
Made  toward  ns,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow- 


*0  Katie,  what  I  suffered  for  ^nr  sake  I 

For  in  I  went,  and  call'd  old  Philip  out  im 
To  ihow  the  farm.  Full  willingly  he  rose ; 
Be  led  me  thro'  the  short  sweet^melling 


Of  Ins  wkwil  ■nbo>b>  babbling  as  he  went. 


He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  ma* 

chines; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs, 

his  dogs; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea- 
hens. 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts. 
Then  from  the  plainUve  mother's  teat  he 

took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming 

each,  130 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom 

they  were; 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Damley  chasa 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     In  copse  and 

fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  taiL 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech. 
He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said, 
**That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  tha 

Squire." 
And  there  he  told  a  lonr,  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at 

grass. 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter 

wish'd,  140 

And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he 

ask'd. 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mad. 
But   he  stood  firm,  and    so    the   matter 

hung; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  five  days  after 

that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  sometlung 

more. 
But  he  stood  firm,  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  knew  the  man,  the  colt  would  fetch  its 

price; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  how  by  ehance  at 

last —  150 

It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forsot. 
The  Ust  of  Apnl  or  the  first  of  May  — 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm. 
And,  talking  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in* 
And  there  he  mellowM  all  his  heart  with 

ale, 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  band  in  hand. 

*  Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven, 
he  — 
Poor  fellow,  oould  he  help  it?-— reoom- 
mencedf 
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And  zmn  thro'  all  the  eoltish  chronidey    159 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantiyy,  Tallyho, 
Reform,    White   Rose,    Bellerophon,    the 

Jilt, 
Arbaees,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest, 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still;  and  so 
We  tozn'd  oar  foreheads  firom  the  falling 

son. 
And  following  onr  own  shadows  thrice  as 

long 
As  when  thej  followed  as  from  Philip's 

door, 
ArriTed,  and  f  oand  the  son  of  sweet  con- 
tent 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things 
well. 


I  steal  by  lawns  and  graaij  plots, 

I  slide  by  hasel  ooTers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  f  orget-me-noCB 

That  grow  for  happ j  loreis. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  ^loom,  I  glaooe, 
Among  vaj  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  ttie  netted  sonbeam  dance 
Against  my  sand j  shaUoi 


170 


I  mnrmnr  nnder  moon  and  staa 

In  brambly  wildemeoses ; 
I  linger  by  m  j  shingly  ban,  >8o 

I  loiter  ronnd  my  cresses ; 

And  ont  again  I  carve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
Bat  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Tes,  men  may  come  and  go;  and  these  are 

gone. 
All  gone.    My  dearest  brother,  Edmond, 

sleeps. 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic 

spire, 
But  annuniliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brnnelleschi,  sleeps  in  peace;  and  he. 
Poor  Philip,  of  all   his  lavish  waste  of 

words  191 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb; 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it.    Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Anstralasian  seas 
Far   off,   and  holds  her    head   to   other 

stars, 
And  breathes  in  April-antomns.    All  are 

gone.* 


So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  atile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  wufs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the 

brook 
A  tonsnred  head  in  middle  age  forlorn,  an 
Mnsed,  and  was  mate.    On  a  sadden  » low 

breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hed^ 
The  fragile  bindweed -bells   and   Intony 

rings; 
And  he  look'd  np.    There  stood  a  nwiidwi 

near. 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  mach  amaze  he  stmred 
On  eyes  a  boshf  al  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 

sheU 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fmit  with- 
in; 
Then,  wondering,  ask'd  her, '  Are  yon  from 

the  farm  7 ' 
'Yes,'  answer'd  she.    'Pray  stay  a  little; 

pardon  me,  aro 

What  do  they  caU  you  7 '    *Katie.'    'That 

were  strange. 

Whatsumame?'  'Willows.'  *No!'  'That 

is  my  name.' 
'  Indeed ! '    and  here  he  look'd  so  self- 

perplext. 
That  Katie  langh'd,  and  langhing  blnsh'd, 

tiUhe 
Langh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes. 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  hii 

dream. 
Then  looking  at  her:   'Too  happy,  fresh 

and  fair, 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best 

bloom. 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one. who  bore  yoar 

name  219 

About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago.' 


'  Have  you  not  heard  7 '  said  Katie, '  we 
came  back. 

We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  be- 
fore. 

Am  I  so  like  her  7  so  they  said  on  board. 

Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days. 

My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  Uie 
days 

That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with 
me. 

My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field; 

But  she  — yon  will  be  welcome — O,  oome 
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WSITTEN  AT  EDINBURGH 

*  A  taadtr  drMin  of  the  poet ;  musing  in  a 
Bvkystieet  in  Edinbnriph  over  a  daisj  pioked 
on  tlM  "Snowy  Spli|g^n"  g^yes  him  oppor- 
taaity  for  many  TariMl.  sketches  of  Southern 
Hfe,  fall  of  oolor  and  spirit  and  movement' 
tWa^h,  *  Alfred  Loid  TWyson,' 1892).  The 
Italian  jooniey  was  made  in  1851,  the  year 
after  the  poet's  marriage. 

0   LOVK,    what   hooiB   were   thine    and 

mine. 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 

In  lands  of  palm,  or  oranffe-blossoniy 
Of  oliTe,  aloe,  and  maixe  and  Tinel 

What  Boman  strength  Tnrbia  show'd 
Id  min,  by  the  moantain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  etty 
Of  little  Mooaoo,  basking,  glowed! 

How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 

The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell  lo 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
That  only  heaTcd  with  a  summer  swell  I 

What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaehes 
A  iiulky4iell'd  amaryllis  blew! 

Bow  yooBg  Colnmbus  seem'd  to  rore, 
T«t  present  in  his  natal  grove. 
Now  watching  high  on  mountain  oor- 
nioe, 
kad  iteering,  now,  from  a  purple  eove,    so 

Now  pacing  mote  by  ocean's  rim; 
Till,  m  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  itay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  dnmk,  and  loyally  drank  to  bim! 

Kor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  ns  most; 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast, 

Bot  distant  color,  happy  hamlet, 
A  noolder'd  dtadel  on  the  coast. 

Or  tower,  or  hi^  hQl-conrent,  seen 

A  fight  amid  its  olives  green ;  so 

Or  dive-hoary  cape  in  ocean; 
Or  ray  blosiom  in  hot  ravine, 


Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-epread; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice;  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  odd. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  prinoee, 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old. 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Casdn^ 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal  bowers! 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  doomo,  sunny-sweet. 

Or  palace,  how  the  dty  glitter'd. 
Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet! 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain; 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma, 
At  Lodi  rain,  Piaoensa  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  —  so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight  —  look'd  the  Liombard  piles; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting. 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded 


O  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires, 
The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 


gloir! 
int  of 


A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  I     te 

I  dimb'd  the  roofs  at  break  of  day; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay* 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  statued  pinnades,  mute  as  they. 


How  faintly-flush'd,  how  phantom*! 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-penciU'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air ! 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 
To  Como;  shower  and  storm  and  blast 
Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit, 
And  all  was  flooded;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray^ 
And  in  mv  head,  for  half  the  day. 

The  rich  Virgilian  rustie  measure 
Of  *Lari  Mazume,'  all  the  way. 
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Like  ballad-lrartfaen  miuic,  kept, 
As  on  the  Lariano  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  eastle 
Of  Qaeen  Theodolind.  where  we  slept;     80 

Or  hardly  slept,  but  watch'd  awake 
A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake, 

The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace 
One  tall  agav^  above  the  lake. 

What  more  7  we  took  oar  last  adieu. 
And  up  the  snowy  SplUgen  drew; 

But  ere  we  reach'd  the  highest  summit 
I  plnck'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  yon* 

It  told  of  England  then  to  me. 

And  now  it  tells  of  Italy.  90 

O  loTc,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  ae% 

80  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold; 

Tet  here  to-night  in  this  dark  city. 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cola, 

I  found,  tho'  crush'd  to  hard  and  dry. 
This  nursling  of  another  sky 

Still  in  the  little  book  you  lent  me. 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by;  too 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  heayen  and  earth. 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance  to  charm  a  yacant  brain. 
Perchance  to  dream   you    still   beside 
me, 
My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again. 


TO  THE  REV.  F.  D.   MAURICE 

Come,  when  no  grayer  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy; 

Tour  presence  will  be  sun  in  winter. 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  dne. 

Should  eighty  thousand  collegeHSooneils 
Thunder  '  Anathema,'  friend,  at  yoo. 


Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right,  m 

xet  one  lay-hearth  woulcf  giye  yoa  wel- 
come— 
Take  it  and  come  —  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

Where,  far  from    noise   and  smoke   of 

town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless-order'd  garden 
Close  to  the  lidge  of  a  noble  down. 

Tou  1]  haye  no  scandal  while  you  dine^ 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine;  ao 

For  groyes  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand. 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk  and  sand; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep. 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  Hght  and  shadow 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  »  selfish  war  begin,  90 

Dispute     the     claims,     arrange     the 
chances,  — 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win; 

Or  whether  war's  ayenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood; 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters, 
Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God,  — 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store, 
How  mend  the  awellings,  of  the  poor. 

How  gain  in  life,  as  uf e  adyanoes. 
Valor  and  charity  more  and  more.  40 

Come,  Maurice,  oome;  the  lawn  as  yet 
Is  hoar  with  rime  or  spongy-wet. 
But  when  the  wreath  of  March  has  blo»> 
som'd,  — 
Crocus,  anemone,  yiolet,  — 

Or  later,  pay  one  yisit  here. 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  hot  come  for  nmajt 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year. 

Ja&oaiy,  1SS4. 
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WILL 


0,  wsix  for  Um  whoM  will  is  strong  I 
He  foifen,  bat  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  foffen,  bat  be  cannot  suffer  wrong. 
For  bim  nor  mores  tbe  loud  world's  random 

mock, 
Kor  all  Calamity**  bngest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 
Tbat,    compass'd    round    with    turbulent 

sound, 
Ib  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock. 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crown'd. 

II 

Bat  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with 

time, 
Ccrrupts  the  strength  of  heayen-descended 

Will, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  yenial  fault, 
Recorring  and  suggesting  still  I 
He  leems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt» 
TotliDr  m  immeasurable  sand. 
And  o^  a  weair  sultry  land. 
Far  beneath  a  blaxing  yanlt, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 
The  dtj  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 


ODE   ON  THE   DEATH   OF  THE 
DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON 

TVs  poem,  origiaany  published  on  the  day 
if  the  poke's  funeral  m  1852,  was  probably 
written  in  tome  haete.  It  underwent  oonaider- 
aUe  rsrision  befon  it  was  reprinted  in  1853, 
tad  was  farther  retouebed  before  it  appeared 
with  'Kaod'  m  1855.  The  TarUtions  of  the 
pnwnt  text  from  the  first  edition  are  given  in 
tW  Notes. 

Miepherd  {'  TennTSoniana,'  1879),  in  bis  chap- 
tw  on'  Tennyaon*s  Venificationf '  remarks :  *  In 
tU  "Ode  on  tbe  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lisftoa,**  be  has  seated  to  lyrie  heights  to  which, 
ptt^ns,  eyen  Pindar  neyer  attained.  The  toll- 
tof  of  the  bell,  the  solemn  and  slow  funersl 
■Mth,  the  quiek  rash  of  batUe,  and  the  cborsl 
dttstof  the  eathedral  all  succeed  one  another, 
Md  the  Tene  sinks  and  swells,  rises  and  falls 
te  «vtry  alternation  with  equal  power.' 


Burt  tbe  Great  Dnks 
With  an  empire's  Umentation; 


Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty 
nation; 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 
Warriors  carry  tbe  warrior's  pall. 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  halL 

n 

Where  shaU  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  de- 
plore? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
Let  tbe  sound  of  Uiose  he  wrought  for,     to 
And  tbe  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  eyermore. 

in 

Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  nniyersal  woe. 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  go. 

And  let  tbe  sorrowme  crowd  about  it  groW| 

And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  uow; 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

IV 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  tbe  last,  19 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  past. 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 
O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute  I 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood. 
The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute. 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence. 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war,  so 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 
Rich  in  saying  common-sense. 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  bis  simplicity  sublime. 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
O  yoice  from  which  their  omens  all  men 

drew, 
O  iron  nerye  to  true  occasion  true, 
O  fidlen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Wluch  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds 

that  blew  ! 
Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore.  40 

The  long  self-eacrifice  of  fife  is  o'er. 
The  great  World-yictor's  yictor  will  b« 

seen  no  more. 


All  is  oyer  and  done. 
Rendar  thanks  to  the  Gimf, 
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England,  for  thy  son. 

Let  the  bell  be  toUU 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  eitj  and  river,  90 

There  he  shaU  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd, 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  oar,  the  sable  steeds. 

Bright  let  it  oe  with  its  blazon'd  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  f aneral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toU'd, 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoU'd; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roU'd  60 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 
And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom. 
When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought. 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame. 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain 

taught 
The  tyrant  and  asserts  his  claim  70 

Li  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame. 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name. 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 
To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song  1 

VI 

*Who  is  he  that  oometh,  like  an  honor*d 

guest,  80 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier 

and  with  priest. 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on 

my  rest  ?  *  — 
Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thon  by  sea. 
Thine  island  loves  thee  weU,  thou  fiunous 

man. 
The  g^reatest  sailor  nnce  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thon  by  sea.  90 

Hif  foM  were  thine;  he  kept  ns  free; 


IIO 


O,  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 
Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  lites. 
And  worthy  to  be  hiid  by  thee; 
For  this  is  Ene^land's  greatest  sen. 
He  that  gain'd  a  hun£ed  fights. 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun; 
This  is  he  that  far  away 
Ag«o5t  the  mymd.  o/ A»»7« 
Clash'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won; 
And  underneath  another  sun. 
Warring  on  a  later  day. 
Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labor'd  rampart-lines. 
Where  he  g^reatly  stood  at  bay. 
Whence  he  issued  forth  anew. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 
Back  to  France  with  countless  blowSi 
TiU  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 
FoUow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men. 
Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 
Li  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe  -  shadowing 
wing^  tjo 

And  barkiug  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 
mi  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 
On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the  spoiler 

down; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair ! 
Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square. 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves 

away; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew; 
Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  ami  over- 
threw. 110 
So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo  1 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true. 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 
O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  be&U 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine,        139 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all. 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by 
thinel 
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Aad  iliro'  the  oentnries  let  a  people's  voioe 
la  full  acclaim, 
A  people's  Toioey 

Tm  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fune, 
A  people's  Toice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  one  lOTel  and  pomp  and  game. 
Attest  their  sreat  commanders  chum 
With  honpr,  nonor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eienal  hoim  to  his  name.  iso 

vii 

A  people's  Toioe  I  we  are  a  people  jet 
Tbo*  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  for* 

Confused  bj  brainless  mobs  and  lawless 

Powers, 
Thsak  Him  who  isled  ns  here,  and  ronghlj 

set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers, 
We  have  a  voiee  with  which  to  paj  the 

debt 
Of  boondless  loye  and  reTcrenoe  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fonght,  and  kept 

it  ours. 
And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  bmte  con- 
trol! 
0  Statesmen,  guard  ns,  guard  the  e  je,  the 

sool  160 

Of  Earope,keep  oar  noble  England  whole, 
Asd  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 


Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
TW  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
Our  lojal  passion  for  onr  temperate  kings  I 
For,  MTing  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust. 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of 

mind. 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns 

be  just. 
Bat  wink  no  move  in  slothful  overtrust.  170 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 
He  bade  yon  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Toor  esnnnns   moulder  on   the  seaward 

waU; 
His  Toiee  is  silent  in  your  coundUhall 
For  erer;  and  whatCTer  tempests  lour 
For  erer  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
Is  Uraader,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  ipoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who 

spoke; 
Who  ncTcr  sold  the  tmth  to  serro  the 

hour»  179 


Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  poww; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and 

low; 
Whose  life  was   work,    whose   language 

rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 
Whose   eighty  winters   freese  with   one 

rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the 

right. 
Truth -teUer  was   our  England's  Alfred 

named; 
Tmth-loyer  was  onr  English  Duke; 
WhatcTcr  record  leap  to  light  190 

He  ncTor  shall  be  shamed. 

vin 

Lo  I  the  leader  in  these  elorious  wafs 
Now  to  glorious  burial  uowly  borne, 
Follow'd  by  the  bfave  of  other  lands, 
He,  on  whom  firom  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honor  shower'd  aU  her  stars. 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn 
Tea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state.  mo 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island- 
story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  leams  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  doses. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  ontredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  onoe  or  twice  in  our  fur  island-story 
The  path  of  dutv  was  the  way  to  glorv.   aw 
He,  tnat  ever  following  her  commanas. 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  li^t  has 

won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd. 
Shall  find  the    toppling   crags   of  Duty 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and 

sun. 
Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 
But  iHiile  the  races  of  mankind  endnie 
Let  his  great  example  stand  »m 

Colossal,  seen  of  eveiy  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman 

pure; 
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mi  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  homan  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 
And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved 

firom  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  cirio  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame. 
Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame. 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him. 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


aji 
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Peaoe,  Ids  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue     , 

Far  on  in  snmmers  that  we  shall  not  see. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung. 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  npon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

brain 
Once  the  weight  and  fate*  of  Europe  hong. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  1 
More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemmty. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere; 
We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 
And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane: 
We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity, 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Ulan  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will, 
Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

roll 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers. 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 

trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's 


aso 
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The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 
and  tears; 


The  bhusk  earth  yawns;  the  mortal  disap* 

pears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  >7o 

He  IS  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 
Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 
And  that  ne  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him  I 
1852. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE 

For  the  saooesnve  vernons  of  this  lyric,  sss 
the  Notes. 


Half  a  league,  half  a  leagm^ 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
*  Forward  the  Light  Brigade  f 
Charge  for  the  guns ! '  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

n 

'Forward,  the  Light  Brieade  V 
Was  there  a  man  dismajpd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blnnder'd. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred* 

in 

Cannon  to  ri^t  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

YoUey'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shelly 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
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flMh'd  all  their  tablet  bare, 
Fbwh'd  at  they  tum'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered 
Flanged  in  the  battery-tmoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
CoMack  and  Rnttian 
Beel*d  from  the  tabre-ttroke 

Shattered  and  tnnder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  rifrht  of  them, 
Caaaon  to  left  of  them. 


Cannon  behind  them 

YoUey'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm 'd  at  with  shot  and  theUy 
While  hone  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  to  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  heU, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Left  of  tix  hundred. 

VI 
When  ean  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  world  wonderM. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  tix  hondnd  I 
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TUi  WM  ike  tiUe  of  the  Tolmne,  published  in  1864,  eontaining,  btndtt  'Kboeh  Arden^  the 
loflovivjMMms :  *Ay]nier*8  Reld,'  *  Sea  Dreanis,*  '  Ode  sang  at  (^ning  of  Intematioiial  Exhi- 
Moa,* '  lie  Oraadmother/  *  The  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style)/  *  Tithonns,*  *  The  Voyage/  *  In 
the  Vsllfly  of  Canteretz,  *  The  Flower/  *  Requieeoat,'  *  The  Sailor  Boy/  '  The  Islet,*  *  The  Ring- 
Ik  *  (sfterwaidi  suppreaied),  *  Welcome  to  Alexandra,*  *  DedioatioB,*  *  Attempts  at  Claasw  Metres 
m  Qosacitj,'  and  'i^imen  of  Blank  Verse  TraiMlatioB  of  the  Iliad.'  The  list  given  under  the 
titU  of  tha  TolBnie  in  the  R-gii^i*  editions  is  misleading,  as  it  inelndss  only  two  of  the  above 
with  two  (*The  Brook*  and  'Lneietins')  published  in  other  Tolumsa. 

Loiro  lines  of  diif  breaking  hare  left  a 

chatm. 
And  in  the  ohacm  are  foam  and  yellow 

tands; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  abont  a  narrow  wharf 
In  olutter;  then  a  monlder'd  ehnrch;  and 

higher 
A  long  ttreet  elimbt  to  one  tall-tower'd 

mill; 
And  high  in  heaTen  behind  it  a  gray  down 
W*ith  &iith  barrows;  and  a  haseUwood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flonrithet 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 
Here  on  thit  beach  a  hundred  years  ago,  10 
Three  children  of  three  hootet,  Annie  Lee» 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  rhilip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  ton. 
And  Enocli  Arden,  a  rough  tailor't  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  watte  and  lumber  of  the  shore. 
Hard  eoilt  of  oocdage,  swarthy  flahinf-n«t% 
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*EbDdi  Arden*  has  been  one  of  the  most 
poMlsr  of  the  poet's  works,  not  only  in  Sag- 
U-spesking  eonntiies,  but  also  on  the  oonti- 
SMt  of  Eonme.  Mr.  Eugene  ParMms,  in  his 
pnpUet  OB  ^Tennyson's  Life  and  Poetry  *  (2d 
•dmiM,  1898),  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty- 
fowtnaslatioos :  nine  in  German,  two  in  Dntoh, 
as  in  Danish,  one  in  Bohemian,  eight  in  French, 
es«  is  Spanish,  and  two  in  Italian.  There  is 
•bo  s  Ladn  ▼ersioB  by  Mr.  W.  Selwyn  (Lon- 
4«,1907). 

Aoooidiiv  to  the '  British  Quarterly  Reriew ' 
for  October.  1880,  the  stories  of  both  '  Enoch 
AitWs*  sad  '  Aylmer*8  F^eld  *  were  *  told  by  a 
(mod  to  the  poet,  who,  struck  by  their  apti- 
tsd«  for  Tersincation,  requested  to  have  them 
■t  Itnicth  in  writing.  When  they  were  thus 
WfpiMd,  the  poetic  Terrions  were  made  as  we 
Mv  ksTS  them.*  This  is  oonfirmed  by  the 
*  )Un0a  *  (toL  ii.  p.  7),  whore  we  learn  thai 
4i '  tnmi '  was  Woolner  the  soalptor. 
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Anohon  of  rusty  flake,  and  boats  npdzawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflowed,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left    ai 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  oliff ; 
In  this  the  children    play'd    at   keeping 

house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next. 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;    but  at 

times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week: 
*  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
*Mine  too,'  said  Philip;  'turn  and  turn 

about; ' 
When,  if  they  qnarrell'd,  Enoch  stronger- 
made  30 
Was  master.    Then  would  Philip,  his  blue 

eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 
Shriek  out, '  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company. 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  Uttle  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood 
past. 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending 

sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fizt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl;  and  Enoch  spoke  his 
love,  40 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 
Seem'd  lander  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
But  she  loved  Enoch,  tho'  she  knew  it  not. 
And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.    Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost. 
To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a 

home 
For  Annie;  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fiisherman, 
A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe        50 
For  leagues    along  that    breaker  -  beaten 

coast 
^nian  Enoch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a 

year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  him- 
self 
Fdll  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a 

life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-stream- 
ing seas, 
Asd  all  men  look'd  upon  him  f ayorably. 


And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and^wmtfteCk 

May 
He  purchased  his  own  boaty  and  ntiad»  a 

home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clambered  towacd 

the  milL  te 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide^ 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and 

small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.   Philip  stay'd  --^ 
His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  hioi  — 
An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  climb^i  the  hil]. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  b^ 

gan 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  {mui^ 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  haud-in-hand. 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten 

face  70 

All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire. 
That  bum'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  lus  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd. 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merzy- 

making. 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rooe  and 

past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the 

bells,  80 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy 

years, 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  oompe> 

tence. 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil. 
With  children,  first  a  daughter.     In  him 

woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  ety,  the  noble 

wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost, 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  re- 

new'd. 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes,  90 

While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean" 

spoil 
In  ooean-smelling  osier,  and  his  hfi^ 
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Boagh-reddeii'd  with  a  thousand  winter 

XoC  oniy  to  the  market-oroos  were  known, 
Bat  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
Ftr  MM  the  porUl-wardiug  lion-whelp 
And  peaooek  yew-tree  of  the  lonely  Uall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  £noeh's  minister- 
ing. 


100 


Then  came  a  eliange,  as  all  things  human 
change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
OpcnM  a  larger  haven.    Thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 
And  onoe  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a 


Is  harbor,  bv  misehanoe  he  slipt  and  f elL 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 
And  vhfle  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bofe  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one. 
Aoocher  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade  no 
Tddng  her  bread  and  theirs;  and  on  him 

fell, 
Altho*  a  graye  and  staid  Crod-fearing  man, 
Tet  lying  thus  inaetiTe,  doubt  and  ^oom. 
He  seem  d,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night. 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Lov  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-month. 
And  her  he  loved  a  beggar.   Then  he  pray'd, 
'Stre  them   from  Uus,  whatever  comes 

tome.' 
Aad  while  he  prny'd,  the  master  of  that 

ship 
Esoch  haid   served  in,  hearing   his  mia* 


lao 


Csaw,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued 

nun, 
Bcporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 
Aid  waatittg   yet  a  boatswain.      Would 

he  go? 
isen  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she 

•ail*d, 
Ssil*d  from  this  port.    Would  Enoch  have 

the  place? 
Asd  Enodi  all  at  onee  assented  to  it, 
at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 


So  BOW  that  shadow  of  misehanoe  afH 

pear'd 
Ko  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Coil  off  the  fie^  highway  of  the  san,      tjo 
Asd  iiles  a  light  in  the  offing.    Yet  the 

wife  — 
WWb  he  was  gone — the  ehildien  —  what 

to  do? 


Then  Enoch  lay  long -pondering  on  his 

plans: 
To  self  the  boat — and  yet  he  loved  her 

well- 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather*d 

in  her  I 
He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his 

horse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what  she 

brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores— > set  Annie  forth  in 

trade 
With  all  that   seamen   needed   or  their 

wives  — 
So  might  she  keep  the  honse  while  he  wm 

gone.  140 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  ? 

go 
This  voyaffe  more  than  onee  ?  yea,  twice 

or  wioe  — 

As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich, 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life. 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  <mes  educated. 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all; 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Amiie 

pale. 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-bom.  isd 
Forwara  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms; 
Whom   Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his 

limbs. 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  father- 
like. 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  tUl  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had 
girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will; 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she. 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,      tte 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day,  by  night,  renew'd — 
Sure  that  all  evil  would  oome  out  of  it— 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring,  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain) 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend. 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stoM|  aod  mi  hi^ 
hand 
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To  fit  their  little  streetward  nttin^room 
With  shelf  and  comer  for  the  goods  and 

stores.  i7> 

So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home, 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and 

axe, 
Anger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to 

hear 
Her  own  death-soaffold  raising,  shrill'd  and 

nmgf 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand,  — 

The  space  was  narrow,  —  haying  order'd 

aU 
Almost  as  neat  and  dose  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused;  and 

he. 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the 

last,  j8o 

ABoending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoeh  faced  this  morning  of  fare- 

weU 
Brightly  and  boldly.    All  his  Annie's  fears. 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to 

him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brare  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  mao-m- 

God, 
Fray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes, 
Whateyer  came  to  him;  and  then  he  said: 
'  Annie,  this  yoyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fur  weather  yet  to  all  of  ns.  191 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 
For  1 11  be  back,  my  girl,   before  yon 

know  it; ' 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  'and 

he. 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,  — 
Nay — for  i  loye  him  all  the  better  for 

it  — 
Grod  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts. 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home 

again.  199 

Come,  Annie,  oome,  cheer  np  before  I  go.' 

Him   running   on    thus    hopefully   she 

heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he 

tum'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  grayer  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
Od  proyidenoe  and  truft  ill  heaTen,  she 


Heard  and  not  heard  him;  as  Hie  Tillage 

¥nM>    sets    her   pitcher    underneath    tfas 

spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  hez^ 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  oyerflow. 

At  len^h  she  spoke:  *  O  Enoch,  yoo  are 
wise;  no 

And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  moire.' 

•Well,  then,'  said  Enoch,  «!  shall  look 

on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here '  — 
He  named  the  day;  —  'get  yon  a  seaman's 

glass. 
Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  yonr 

fears.' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments 
came: 
'  Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  eyerything  shipshape,  for  I    must 

go.  MD 

And  fear  no  more  for  me;  or  if  yon  fear. 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor 

holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  theee. 
Can  I  go  from  Him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His;  He  made  it' 

Enoeh  rose, 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping 

wife. 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder^tricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  Yiho  slept 
After  a  night  of  feyerous  wakefulness,    ty> 
When  Annie  would  haye  raised  him  Enoch 

said, 
'  Wake  him  not,  let  him  sleep;  how  should 

the  child 
Remember  this  ? '  and  kiss'd  him  in  his 

cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gaye  it;  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future,  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  wayed  his  hand,  and  went  his 

way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch  mention'd 
came, 
BoROw'd  a  glasS)  but  all  in  yain.    Perhaps 
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SIm  ooold  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Periuups  hmr  eje  was  dim,  hand  tremulous; 
She  saw  him  not,  and  while  he  stood  on 
deck  343 

WaTiBg,  the  moment  and  the  Teasel  past 

Eren  to  the  last  dip  of  the  yanishing  sail 
She  wateh'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for 

him; 
Tbes,  tho'  she  monm'd  his  ahsenoe  as  his 

grare, 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 
Bet  throTO  not  in  her  trade,  not  heing  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
B^  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies,    350 
hor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less. 
And  still  foreboding  '  what  would  Enoch 

For  more  than  onoe,  in  days  of  difficulty 
Asd  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for 

less 
Tlaa  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she 

sold. 
Sbe  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and 

thus, 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Gtio*d  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
Aad  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

New  the  third  child  was  sickly-bom  and 
grew  ate 

T#t  dcklier,  tho*  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care;  nevertheless. 
Whether    her    business  often    call'd  her 

from  it. 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most. 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could 

teU 
Wbst  roost  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it  was, 
After  a  lingering,  —  ere  she  was  aware,  — 
Like  the  ci^;ed  bird  eseaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innooent  soul  flitted  away. 

la  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried 

it,  »70 

lUIip's  tme  heart,  which  hunger'd  for  her 

8bes  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon 

her,— 
SoMle  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
*  Surely,*  sa«d  Philip,  '  I  may  see  her  now, 
Msj  be  some  little  comfort;'  therefore 

went, 
^  thro'  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
hwd  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 


Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter'd,  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief. 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one,    aSo 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face. 
But  turn'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and 

wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 
*  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 


He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd 

ply. 

'  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  I '  half  abash'd  him ;  yet  nnask'dy 
His  basbfulness  and  tenderness  at  war, 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her: 

'I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 

wish'd,  990 

Enoch,  your  husband.    I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us  —  a  strong 

man; 
For  where  he  fixthis  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro*. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And  leave  yon  lonely  ?    not  to  see  the 

world  — 
For  pleasure? — nay,  but  for  the  wher^ 

withal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing  up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours;  that  was  his 

wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be     soo 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were 

lost 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave, 
If  he  conld  know  his  babes  were  running 

wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie« 

•  now  — 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  yon  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  you  will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do.     310 
Now  let  me  put  the  bov  and  girl  to  school; 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the 

wall 
Answer'd,  *  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down* 
When  TOO  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 

down; 
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And  now  I  ibink  joor  kindneas  breaks  me 

down. 
But  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me; 
He  will  repay  jon.    Money  can  be  repaid, 
Not  kindness  snoh  as  yoois.' 

And  FhiUp  ask'd, 
'Then yon winietme,  Annie?' 

There  she  tnm'd. 
She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  npon 
him,  SZ2 

And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  foee, 
Phen  calling  down  a  blessing  on  lus  head 
Caught  at  ms  hand,  and  wrong  it  passion- 
ately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  np  in  spirit  he  moTed  away. 

Then  FfaQip  pat  the  boy  and  girl  to 
school. 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  erery 

Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own,  330 
Made  himself  theirs;  and  tho'  for  Annie's 

sake, 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  pdrty 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he 

sent 
Gifts  by  the  children,  garden -herbs  and 

unit. 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall. 
Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and 

then. 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 

waste.  •    340 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind; 
Scarce  could  the  woman,  when  he  came 

npon  her, 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all; 
Fh>m  distent  comers  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily; 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were 

they, 
Worried  his  passiye  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with 

him  350 

And  call'd  him   Father   PhiUp.     Philip 

gain'd 


As  Enoch  lost,  for  Enoch  seem'd  to 
Uncertain  as  a  yision  or  a  dream. 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  aFcnne, 
Going  we  know  not  where;  and  ao  tea 

years, 
Sinee  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  hud, 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  CTening  Annie's  childrea 

long*d 
To  00  with  others  nutting  to  the  wood,  jte 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them;  then  thej 

begg'd 
For  Father  Philip,  as  they  oaU'd  him,  toa 
Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  bloesom-dnsti 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found;  and 

saying  to  him, 
*  Come  with  us.  Father  Philip,'  he  denied; 
But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go^ 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  Uwir 

wish. 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  thej 

went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weaiy  down. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

began  379 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fail'd  her;  and  sig^g,  *  Let  me  rest,'  she 

said. 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-eontent; 
While  aU  the  younger  ones  with  juUlant 

cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultnoosl? 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  haxels  made  a 

plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or 

broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  towny  dusters,  crying  to  each  oUier 
And   calline,  here  and  t&x^  about  the 

woo£  38D 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark 

hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded 

life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow.    At  last  he  said, 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  *  Listen,  Annie^ 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the 

wood. 
Tired,  Annie?'  for  she  did  not  speak  a 

word* 
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*Tlred  ?'  bat  liar  face  had  fallen  apon  her 

handi; 
At  whkh,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
*The  ship  was  lost,'  he  laid,  *the  ship  was 

lost  I  390 

No  more  of  that  I  why  should  70a  kill 

yourself 
Aad  make  them  orphans  quite?'     And 

Annie  said, 
'I  thoaght  not  of  it;  bat  —  I  know  not 

why  — 
Their  Totoea  make  me  feel  so  solitary.' 

Then  Philip  ooming   somewhat   closer 

spoke: 
*  Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
Aad  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long 
Thai,  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came 

there, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.    O  Annie, 
It  ia  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  be  who  left  joa  ten  long  years  ago 
Shodd  •till  be  Uring;  wdl,  S^n  -  let  me 

Speak.  40s 

I  grisTe  to  see  yoa  poor  and  wanting  help; 
I  cannot  help  yoa  aa  I  wish  to  do 
Ualem  —  they  say  that  women   are   so 

quick  — 
Pethaps  yoa  know  what  I  would  hare  you 

know  — 
I  wish  yoa  for  my  wife.    I  fain  would 

prore 
A  fsther  to  your  children;  I  do  think 
TWy  bye  me  as  a  father;  I  am  sure 
That  I  lore  them  as  if  they  were  mine 

own;  410 

And  I  belicTe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years 
We  might  be  still  as  happyas  God  grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures.    Think  upon  it; 
For  I  am  well-toKlo  —  no  kin,  no  care, 
Kc  boxthen,  saye  my  care  for  you  and 

yours, 
Aad  we  haye  known  each  other  all  our  liyes, 
Aad  I  haye  loyed  you  longer  than  you 


Then    aaawer'd   Annie  —  tenderly   she 
spoke: 
*Toa  haye  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  oar 


4» 


God  Uess  you  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
PWip,  with  something  happier  than  my- 

self. 
Cbi  sot  lofe  twice  ?  oanyoabeeyerleiyed 


As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?' 

*  I  am  content,'  he  answer'd,  '  to  be  loyed 
A  little  after  Enoch.'    *  O,'  she  cried, 
Scared  as  it  were,  *dear  Philip,  wait  a 

while. 
If   Enoch  comes  —  but  Enoch  will  not 

come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long. 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year. 
O,  wait  a  UtUe  I '     PhUin  sadly  said, 

*  Annie,  as  I  haye  waited  all  my  life 
I  well  may  wait  a  little.'  *  Nay,'  she  cried, 
'  I  am  bound:  you  haye  my  promise  —  in  a 

year. 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide 

mine?' 
And  Philip  answer'd, '  I  will  bide  my  year.' 

Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing 

up 
Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  oyerhead; 
Then,  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie, 

rose  440 

And  sent  his  yoioe  beneath  him  thro'  the 

wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their 

spoil; 
Then  alt  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gaye  his 

hand, 
Saying  gentiy,  *  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
Tuit  was  your  hour  of  weakness.    I  was 

wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  yon  are 

free. 
Then  Annie   weeping  answer'd,    'I   aa 

bound.' 

She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were. 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household 

ways,  49» 

Eyen  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words, 
That  he  had  loyed  her  longer  than  she 

knew, 
That  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd  acain. 
And  there  he  stood  once  more  be&e  her 

face. 
Claiming  her  promise.    'Is  it  a  year ? ' 

she  ask'd. 

*  Tes,  if  the  nuts,'  he  said,  <  be  ripe  again; 
Come  out  and  see.'    But  she  —  she  put  him 

off — 
80  much  to  look  to —  soch  a  dfaange— a 
month— 
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&ye  her  a  month  —  she  knew  that  she  waa 

bound  — 
A  month — no  more.    Then  Philip  with  his 

eyes  460 

Fall  of  that  lifelong  hanger,  and  his  Yoiee 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand, 

*  Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own 

time.' 
And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayiugly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse, 
Tr3ring  his  truth  and  his  long-^ufferancey 
TiU  half  another  year  bad  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost,  470 

Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle 

with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip  too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own 

minds; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  dung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  lauffhingly 
Would  hmt  at  worse  in  either.    Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  his  wisb; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  ail  of  them    481 
And  lift  the  hoosehold  out  of  poverty; 
And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan;  and  all  these  things 

fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign, '  My  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ? ' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of 

night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her 

heart. 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a 

light,  490 

Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sig^. 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 

*  Under  the  palm-tree.'     That  was  nothing 

to  her, 
No  meaning  there;  she  closed  the  Book  and 

slept 
When  lo  I  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height. 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  sun. 
'He  is  gone,'  she  thoafht»  'he  is  happy,  he 

ii  singing 


Hosanna  in  the  highest;  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  thcsse  be 

palms  900 

Whereof  the  happy  people  strowin^  cried 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest ! " '    Here  she 

woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to 

him, 
'  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.' 
*  Then  for  (rod's  sake,'  be  answer'd,  *  both 

our  sakes. 
So  yon  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  onoe.* 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the 

bells, 
Merrily  rang  the  bells,  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  hearts      509 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her  path. 
She  knew  not  whence;  a  whisper  on  her  ear, 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be 

left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
What  aU'd  her  then  that,  ere  she  enter'd, 

often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  lateh. 
Fearing  to  enter  ?    rhilip  thought  he  knew: 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  her 

state, 
Being  with  child;  but  when  her  child  was 

bom. 
Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  renewed. 
Then  the  new  mother  came  about  her  heart, 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all,  $» 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

And  where  was  Enoch  ?    Prosperously 

sail'd 
The  ship  <6ood  Fortune,'  tho'  at  setting 

forth 
The    Biscay,    roughly    ridging    eastward, 

shook 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  nnvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  fre(|uent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair. 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again, 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually  sst 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles. 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and 

bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  thest 

times, 
A  gilded  diagoo  alio  for  the  babes. 
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hiekT  her  bome-TOjage:  at  first 

indeed 

Tliro*  nuuDT  a  fair  sea-cirele,  day  by  day, 
Searee-rocldng,  ber  ftdl-biuted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her 

bows:  S40 

Then  followed  ealms,  and  then  winds  Tari- 

able, 
Iben  baffling,  a  long  course  of  them;  and 

last 
Storm,  soch  as  droye  her  under  moonless 

heavens 
Till  bard  upon  the  cry  of  'breakers'  came 
The  erash  of  rain,  and  the  loss  of  all 
Bet  Enoch  and   two   others.     Half  the 

night, 
Baoy'd  apon  floating  tackle  and  broken 

spars, 
Tbese  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  mom 
^'  *    but  the  loneliest  m  a  lonely  sea. 


No  want  was  there   of   human  suste- 


550 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nnts,  and  nourishing 

roots; 
Kor  nve  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
Tbey  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of 

palm,  a  but. 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.   So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 
For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than 

boy. 
Halt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and 

wreck,  560 

Lsj  lingering  out  a  five-years*  death-in- 

life. 
IWy  could  not  leave  him.    After  he  was 

iDe  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem; 
And  Enoch's  comnde,  careless  of  himself, 
rne-boOowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sm-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
la  thow  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning 
•wait' 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 

lawns 
And  winding  grades  high  up  like  ways  to 

heaven, 
Ibe  slender   coco's    drooping    crown    of 

plumes,  570 

TW  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird« 


The  lustre  of  the  lone  convolvuluses 
That  ooil'd  around  &e  stately  stems,  and 

ran 
Even  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories    of    the  broad,  belt    of   the 

world,  — 
All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had 

seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the 

reef,  580 

The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that 

brancb'd 
And  blossom  *d  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day 

lonp 
Sat  often  m  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  K>r  a  sail. 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broaen  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east;    S9« 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west; 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  them- 
selves in  heaven. 
The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no 


There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to 

watch, 
So  still  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things,  and  places, 

known  600 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 

house, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy 

lanes. 
The  peacock  yew-tree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the 

chill 
November    dawns    and    dewy-gloomtqg 

downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the    smell  of  dying 

leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-celor'd  seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  awaj  ^^ 
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He  heaid  the  pealing  of  his  puish  bells;  6ti 
Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started 

ap 
Shaddenne,  and  when  the  beauteoos  hate- 
ful isle 
Betum'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That  which  being  everywhere 
Liets  none  who  speaks  with  Him  seem  all 

alone. 
Sorely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thns  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and 

went 
Year  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his 

own,  6ao 

And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields, 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.    Another  ship — 
She    wanted    water  —  blown    by   baffling 

winds, 
Like  the  *  Good  Fortune,'  from  her  destined 

course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she 

ky; 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills,  629 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill'd  the 

shores 
With  clamor.    Downward  from  his  moun- 
tain fi;orge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  soli- 
tary. 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely 

clad. 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot  -  like    it 

seem'd. 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what;  and  yet  he  led  the 

way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran. 
And  ever  as  he  minc^led  with  the  crew. 
And  heard  them  taUdng,  his  long-bonnden 
tongue  640 

Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  under- 
stand; 
Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fiU'd,  they 

took  aboard. 
And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly. 
Scarce-credited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it; 
And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage 
home, 


Bnt  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and 

shook 
His  isolation  from  him.    None  of  these 
Came  from  his  country,  or  could  answer 

him. 
If  question'd,  aught  of  what  he  eared  to 

know.  6sa 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  de- 
lays. 
The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy;  but  ever- 
more 
His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 
He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  Uood 
Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath 
Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  walL 
And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 
Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves, 
Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it; 
Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed 
him,  66x 

Even  in  that  harbor  whence  he  sail'd  be- 
fore. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one, 
But  homeward  —  home  —  what  home  ?  had 

he  a  home  ?  — 
His  home,  he  walk'd.    Bright  was  that  af- 
ternoon. 
Sonny  but  chill;  till  drawn  thro'  either 

chasm. 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps, 
Roll'd  a  sea-haze  ana  whelm'd  the  world 

in  gray. 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  ajid 

right  •  670 

Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 

down. 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist -blotted 

light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  th^ 

place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly 

stolen. 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the 

home  680 

Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  hifl 

babes 
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la  tlioae  far-off  seTeu  happy  yean  were 

born; 
Bot   finding    neither   light    nor    marmnr 

there-- 
A  hill  of  aale  gleam'd  thro'  the  drizzle  — 

crept 
StOl  downward  thinking,  <  dead  or  dead  to 

me  1' 

Down  to  the  pod  and  nmrrow  wharf  he 

went, 
Seeking  a  tarem  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-croet  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone;  but  he  was 

gone  690 

Who  kept  it,  and  his  widow  Miriam  Lane, 
With   daily  -  dwindling    profits    held    the 

house; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen   once,  but 

now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
Then  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lauo  was  good  and  garru- 
lous. 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in. 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port, 
Xoi  knowing  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  so 

hoVd, 
.^  broken  —  all  the  story  of  his  house:   700 
H»  baby's  death,  ber  growing  poverty, 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 
Asd  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her. 
Her  ilow  consent  and  marriage,  and  the 

birth 
^  Philip's  child;  and  o'er  his  countenance 
Ko  ihadow  past,  nor  motion.     Any  one. 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
1^9  than  the  teller;  only  when  she  closed, 
'Enoch,  poor  man,   was   cast  away   and 

lost,' 
He,  ihaking  his  gray  head  pathetically,  710 
Repeated  muttering,  *cast  away  and  lost;' 
UB  in  deeper  inward  whispers, '  lost  t ' 


Hot  Enoch  yeam'd  to  see  her  face  again: 
*  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again, 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.'     So  the 

thought 
Haaated  and  harass'd  him,  and  drove  him 

forth. 
At  erming  when  the  dull  November  day 
Vu  growing  duller  twUight,  to  the  hill. 


There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
There  did  a  thousaud  memories  roll  upon 
him,  7S0 

Unspeakable  for  sadness.    By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blaziug  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  noadly  strikes 
Against  it  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

For  FhiUp's    dwelling   fronted  on  the 

street. 
The  latest  house  to  landward ;  but  behind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the 

waste, 
Flourish'd    a    little    garden   square    and 

wall'd,  730 

And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it. 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and 

stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the    yew;   and 

thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd, 

if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  bnmbh'd 

board 
Sparkled   and  shone;    so  genial  was  the 

hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw  740 

Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times. 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  bis  knees; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-hair'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted 

hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy 

arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they 

laueh'd; 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw 
The  mother  glancing  often    toward    hex 

babe,  750 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  wiUi 

him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and 

strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he 

smiled* 
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Now  when  the  dead  nuu  oome  to  life  be- 
held 
His  wife  hia  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hen,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  wannth,  the  peace,  the  happi- 
ness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's 
love  —  760 

Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him 

aU, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 

heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch, 

and  f ear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of 

doom, 
Would  shatter  aU  the  happiness  of  the 
hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under- 
foot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be 
found,  770 

Crept  to  the    gate,  and   open'd    it   and 

closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that 
his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  esurth,  and  pray'd: 

'  Too  hard  to  bear  I  why  did  they  take 
me  thence  ? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Sayionr,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle. 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness       780 
A  little  longer  1  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My   children  too !   must  I  not  speak  to 

these? 
They  know  me  not.    I  should  betray  my- 
self. 
Never  I  no  father's  kiss  for  me  —  the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.' 

There  speech  and  thought  and  nature 
&il'd  a  little 


And  he  lay  tnmoed;  but  when  he  looe  and 

paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again,       79^ 
All  down  the  long  and  nanow  street  hs 

went 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
*  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' 


He  was  not  all  unhappy. 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the 

wiU,  " 

And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  worldt 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea. 
Kept  him  a  living  soul.    'This  miller's 

wife,'  800 

He  said  to  Miriam,  '  that  you  spoke  about, 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  fint  husband 

Uves  ? ' 
'Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,'  said  Miriam,  'fear 

enow! 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him 

dead. 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort; '  and  be 

thought, 
'After  theTiord  has  call'd  me  she  shall 

know, 
I  wait  His  tune; '  and  Enoch  set  himself. 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  Uiings  could  he  torn  his 

hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To    make  the  boatmen    fishing -nets,  or 

help'd  811 

At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks 
That  brought    the   stinted    oommeroe  of 

those  days. 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  Uving  for  himself. 
Yet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in 

it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live;  and  as  the 

year 
RoU'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  retum'd,  a  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually       Sao 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no 

more, 
But  kept  the  house,  hia  chair,  and  last  his 

bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded 

wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
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Tbe  homi  that  bean  the  hope  of  life  ap- 
proach 
To  laTe  the  life  despaii^d  of,  than  he  saw 
D«ath  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of 
alL 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kind- 
lier hope 
On  Enoch  thinking, '  after  I  am  gone,     S30 
Thm  maj  she  learn  I  lored  her  to  the  last.' 
He  eall'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said: 

*  Woman,  I  hare  a  secret  —  only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  yon  —  swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  jon  see  me  dead.' 
'Dead,*  clamor'd  the  good  woman,  'hear 

himtalkl 
1  ,««^  ^  tht  w.  .b^  bri»g  ,oa 
foond. 

*  Swear,'  added    Enoch  sternly,  'on    the 

book;' 
And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam 

swore. 
Then  Enoch  rolling  hia  gray  eyes  upon 

her,  840 

'Did  yon   know    Enoch    Arden    of  this 

town?' 
'  Know  him  7 '  she  said,  '  I  knew  him  far 

away. 
-^7*  *7t  I  mind  him  coming  down    the 

street; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man, 

be. 
Slovly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her: 
'His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for 

him. 
I  Uuak  I  baTe  not  three  days  more  to  live; 
I  am  tbe  man.'    At  which  the  woman  gave 
A  balf-tneredalons,  half-hysterical  cry: 

*  Ton  Arden,  yon  I  nay,  —  sure  he  was  a 

foot  850 

Hifber  than  yon  be.'    Enoch  said  again: 
'  tfj  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I 


Mj  grief  and  solitnde  hare  broken  me; 
Xevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who  manied  —  but  that  name  has  twice 

been  ehanged  ^ 
I  msrried  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 
Sit,  fisten.'    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voy- 

nil  vreek,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back. 
Hit  nxiaff  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve,        859 
And  bow  ne  kept  it.    As  the  woman  heard, 
Fut  Bow'd  tbe  onrrent  of  her  easy  tears, 
WkOs  IB  bar  heaii  she  yaam'd  ineeesantfy 


To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; 
But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  for* 

bore. 
Saying  only, '  See  your  bairns  before  yon 

go! 
Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,'  and  arose 
Eager  to  bring  them    down,  for  Enoch 

hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied: 

'Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  tbe 

last,  870 

But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again;  msA  me  and  understand. 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.     I  cbarge 

you  now, 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I 

died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for 

ber.  880 

And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  meant  ns  anything  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead. 
Who  hardly  knew  me    living,  let  them 

come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be. 
This  hair  is  his,  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  vrith  me  all  these 

years,  891 

And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

grave; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall 

see  bun. 
My  babe  in  bliss.     Wherefore  when  I  am 

gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort 

her; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her 
That  I  am  he.' 

He  ceased;  and  Minam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  be  roll'd  his  eyes  uponker 
Repeating  ul  he  wish'd,  ajid  onoe  again 
She  promised* 
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Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While   Enoeh  slamber'd   motionless  and 

And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  inter- 
vals. 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,   he  rose,  he  spread  his    arms 

abroad. 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  <  A  sail !  a  sail  I 
I  am  saved; '  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke 
no  more. 


So  past  the  8tron|^  heroic  soul  awaj. 
And  when  they  bnned  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 
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AYLMER'S   FIELD 

1793 

This  poem,  first  published  with  '  Enooh  Ar- 
den,*  was  less  favorably  received  than  the  lat- 
ter by  the  English  crifcics,  on  aooount  of  what 
I  Blackwood  *  oaUs  '  Tennyson^s  old  infelicity 
in  dealing  with  the  hi^er  orders.'  That  re- 
viewer also  finds  f  aolt  with  the  eonstroction  of 
the  story :  *  The  incidents  are  somewhat  trite, 
and  its  characters  more  than  somewhat  im- 
probable. Its  heroine  is  a  model  of  every 
Christian  virtue ;  yet  she  deceives  her  father, 
and  carries  on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  her  lover.  Her  pastor  is  an  excellent 
clergyman;  yet  when  two  of  his  parishioners 
seek  the  sanctuary  for  the  first  time  after  their 
daughter's  death,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
preach  publicly  against  them — an  act  surely 
unbefitting  the  pulpit  of  any  period  or  of  any 
country,  but  simply  impossible  in  that  of  a  de- 
cent rector  in  the  decorous  Church  of  England 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Averill's  ser- 
mon doubtless  contains  what  a  man,  situated  as 
he  was,  could  not  help  thinking ;  but  no  less 
certainly  what  a  genUeman  and  a  Christian 
would,  when  the  mischief  was  done  and  the 
punishment  had  fallen,  have  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  publicly  expressing.  Why  pour 
the  molten  lead  of  those  fierce  denunciations 
into  wounds  yet  deeper  than  his  own  ?  Why 
smite  those  afresh  whom  God  had  smitten  so 
terribly  already  ?  The  preacher,  arising:  from 
his  own  desolate  hearth,  like  a  prophet  of  old, 
to  dimounce  the  crime  which  has  bud  it  waste, 
18  unquestionably  a  grandly  traeic  fisure.  But 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  character 
might  have  enabled  its  possessor  to  attain  this 
fine  effect  without  that  perilous  approach  to 
the  nnresl  and  to  tiie  theatrical,  by  which,  as  it 


appears  to  us,  it  has  been  purchased  in  the 
sent  instance.' 

The  *  Quarterly  Beview  *  says  of  the  poesE 
'  Full  of  wonderful  beauty  in  places,  and  writ- 
ten throughout  as  Mr.  Tennyson  alooe  esa 
write,  we  must,  by  the  standard  of  his  fonas 
work,  pronounce  it  a  comparative  failure.  The 
story  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  such  earefal 
thought,  in  its  design,  nor  in  the  grouping  ol 
its  parts.  After  the  simple  and  clear  effect  of 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  '*  Aylmer's  Field  "  gives  aa 
uncertain  impression,  and  wants  a  like  repose. 
Nor  is  there  die  same  continuous  nnfoldi^  of 
probabilities  in  the  action,  nor  the  same  pure 
and  noble  feeling  in  the  persons.  .  .  .  Sir  Ayl- 
mer  Aylmer  is  drawn  with  no  kindly  insight; 
he  is  a  stupid  ruffian,  and  beiqg  so  is  no  type 
of  an  English  gentleman.  His  wife  is  a  mere 
shadow  upon  the  page,  and  the  audior  writes 
throughout  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  radical  pam- 
phleteer than  of  the  poet  laureate.' 

Peter  Bayne,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks: 
'  *'  Aylmer*s  Field  "  seems  to  me  the  compan- 
ion  picture  to  "  Locksley  HalL"  It  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  of  Tennyson's  pieces  —  one  of 
the  saddest,  sternest,  and  I  might  almost  add 
mightiest,  poems  in  the  world.  In  **  Locksley 
Hall "  we  see  desecrated  affection  maJnng  two 
persons  unhappy ;  in  "  Aylmer's  Field  *^  the 
blight  is  more  deadly  and  more  comprehensivB. 
I  know  nothing  of  Tennyson's  in  which  the 
moral  earnestness  is  so  prophet-Uke  as  in  this 
great  poem.  With  all  the  might  of  his  genins 
in  its  maturity,  he  pours  a  molten  torrent  of  iB« 
dignation  .and  of  scorn  upon  that  pride  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  central  Tice  of  England,  that 
pride  which  displays  itself  in  many  ways  —  ia 
pride  of  birth,  in  pride  of  gold,  in  pride  of  in- 
sular superiority,  and  which  is  always  desolat- 
ing and  deadly.  Pride,  in  this  instanee,  trsm- 
pliqg  love  under  its  feet,  provides  exquisite  pais 
for  sdl  the  chief  personages  in  the  poem,  and 
obliterates  two  ancient  families  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

*  In  this  poem  Tennyson  has  reaped  the  high- 
est honor  man  can  •attain,  namely,  that  of  add- 
ing to  the  Scripture  of  his  country;  nor  should 
I  Uiink  it  a  much  less  dark  or  pernicious  error 
than  the  pride  which  caused  all  this  woe,  to 
hold  that  the  Almighty  could  speak  only 
through  or  to  Jewish  seers,  and  that  there  is 
no  true  inspiration  in  such  writing  as  this.' 

The  fact  (see  page  227  above)  that  the  story 
of  the  poem  is  true  is  a  sufficient  replj  to  the 
criticisms  of  *  Blackwood '  and  the  *  Quarteriy ' 
upon  what  seems  *  improbable '  in  it. 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  says,  in  the 
'  Memoir '  (voL  ii.  p.  9):  '  The  opening  lines  of 
*"  Aylmer's  Field  "  unfold  the  moral  of  thai 
poem.  The  sequel  describes  the  Nemesis  which 
fall  upon  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  in  his  pride  of 
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VMltli.  My  fatlMr  alv*7B  felt  a  prophet's 
lif^irteoae  wrath  againet  this  form  of  selfish- 
tm;  aad  no  oae  eaa  read  his  terrible  dennn- 
datioas  ol  soeh  pride  trampling  on  a  holy 
bsmsa  lore,  without  being  aware  that  the 
poet*s  heart  bmnt  within  him  while  at  work  on 
tkif  tele  of  wrong.* 

DvsT  are  our  irames;  and,  gilded  diuti 
our  pride 
Looks  fmlr  for  a  moment  whole  and  soondi 
Like  that  long«-baried  body  of  the  king, 
Found  lying  with  his  nms  and  ornaments, 
Which  at  a  tooch  of  light,  an  air  of  heayen, 
Slipt  into  aabes,  and  was  found  no  more. 

Here  is  a  slor^  which  in  rougher  shape 
Ceme  frooi  a  grizzled  cripple,  whom  I  saw 
Seaaiag  himself  in  a  waste  field  alone  »- 
Old,  and  a  mine  of  memories  —  who  had 
senred,  10 

Long  since,  a  byeone  rector  of  the  place, 
And  been  himself  a  part  of  what  he  told. 

Sb  Atuikr  Atlmbb,  that   almighty 


IW  eooB^  God — in  whose  capaoions  hall, 
Hong  with  a  hundred  shields,  the  family 


Spfiag  from  the  midriff  of  a  prostrate 

king — 
Wbote  biasing  wyrem  weatherooek'd  the 

spire. 
Stood  from  his  walls  and  wing'd  his  entry- 


Andswang  besides  on  many  a  windy  sign — 
Wbow  eyes  from  under  a  pyramidal  head 
^w  from  his  windows  nothing  saTC  his 
own  — —  St 

Wbst  lorelier  of  his  own  had  he  than  her, 
Hm  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he  loTcd 
At  heiress  and  not  heir  regretfully  ? 
Bet  *  he  that  marries  her  marries  her  name.' 
fiat  aomewhat  soothed  himself  and 


Ha  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 

Upid  as  the  queen  upon  a  card; 

Her  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 


IW  Us  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun.       90 

A  lead  of  hops  and  poppy*mingled  com, 
little  about  it  stirring  saTe  a  brook ! 
A  ileepy  land,  where  under  the  same  wheel 
Tks  nae  old  mt  would  deepen  yeer  hf 


Where  almostall  the  village  had  one  name; 
Where  Aylmer  followed  Aylmer  at  the 

Hidl 
And  Ayerill  Arerill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  OTcr;  so  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Were  open  to  each  other;  tho'  to  dream     40 
That  LoTc  could  bind  them  closer  well  had 

made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  baronet  bristle  up 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heard  his 

priest 
Preach  an  inyerted  scripture,  sons  of  men. 
Daughters  of  God;  so  sleepy  was  the  Umd. 

And  might  not  Ayerill,  had  he  willed  it 

Somewhere  beneath  his  own  low  range  of 

roofs, 
Haye  also  set  his  many-shielded  tree  ? 
There  was  an  Aylmer  •Ayerill  marriage 

once. 
When  the  red  rose  was  redder  than  itself. 
And  York's  white  rose  as  red  as  Liancas- 

ter's,  s« 

With  wounded  peace  which  each  had  prick'd 

to  death. 
'  Not  proyen,'  Ayerill  said,  or  laughingly, 
*  Some  other  race  of  Ayerills '  —  proyen  or 

no^ 
What  cared  he?   what,  if  other  or  the 

same? 
He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself. 
But  Ijeolin,  his  brother,  liying  oft 
With  Ayerill,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
Call'd  to  the  bar,  but  oyer  call'd  awar 
By  one  low  yoice  to  one  dear  neighborhood, 
Would  often,   in  his  walks  witii  Edith, 

claim  6t 

A  distant  kinship  to  the  gracious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing  him. 


Sanguine  he  was;  a  but  less  yirid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek;  and  eager  eyes,  that 

still 
Took  joyful   note  of  all   things   joyful, 

bosm'd. 
Beneath  a  mane-like  man  of  rolling  gold, 
Their  best  and  brightest  when  they  dwelt 

on  hers, 
Edith,  whose  pensiye  beauty,  perfect  else. 
But  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood, 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  1 
And  greater  glory  yaiying  to  sad  fx^ 
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We  know  not  wherefore;  boonteonsly  made, 
And  yet  so  finely,  that  a  tronbloos  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day, 
A  joyoue  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  the  first. 
Leolin's  first  nurse  was,  fiye  years  after, 

hers. 
80  mueh  the  boy  foreran;  but  when  his 

date  80 

Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates, 

be- 
Since  ATcrill  was  a  decad  and  a  half 
His  elder,  and  their  parents  underground  — 
Had  tost  hia  ball  uid  flown  his  kite,  and 

roU'd 
Hia  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone 

swing, 
Made  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arranged 
Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept  it 

green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy-tales. 
Showed  her  the  &iry  footings  on  the  grass. 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms,    91 
The  petty  mare's-tail  forest,  fairy  pines. 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
What  look'd  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aim'd 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting,  make-believes 
For  Edith  and  himself;  or  else  he  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and  true 

love 
Crown'd   after  trial;   sketches  rude  and 

fsint,  too 

But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhi^s 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale. 
And  thus  together,  save  for  college-times 
Or  Temple-eaten  terms,  a  couple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted,  poet  sanfi^. 
Or  heaven  in  lavish  bounty  moulcbd,  grew. 
And  more  and  more,  the  maiden  woman- 
grown. 
He  wasted  hours  with  Averill;  there,  when 

first 
The  tented  winter-field  was  broken  up    no 
Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 
That  soon  should  wear  the  garland;  there 

again 
When  burr  and  bine  were  gathered;  lastly 

there 
At  Christmas;  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall, 
On  whose  dull  lameness  his  fall  tide  of 

yontk 


Broke  with  a  phosphoreeoenoe  efaarmiag 

even 
My  lady,  and  the  baronet  yet  had  laid 
No  bar  between  them.    Dull  and  sdf-b- 

volved. 
Tall  and  erect,  but  bending  from  his  heigfal 
With  half-allowing  smiles  for  all  the  wond, 
And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main — his 

pride  ux 

Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring — 
He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  waiking 

with  her 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when  thtj 


To  loose  him  at  the  stables,  for  he  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  hia  chain. 
Roaring  to  make  a  third;  and  how  shoold 

Love, 
Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  foor  chance 

met  eyes 
Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ?  tv 

Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  master  of  alL 

So  these  young  hearts,  not  knowing  tfasi 

they  loved. 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conseions  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  by  plight  or  bceken 

ring 
Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Wander'd  at  will,  and  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill;  his,  a  brother's  love,  that  huo^ 
With  wings  of  brooding  shelter  o'er  hat 


Might  have  been  other, save  for  Leolin's-- 
Who  knows  ?  but  so  they  wander'd,  hoor 

bv  hoor  141 

Gather'd  the  bloosom  that  re-bbom'd,  and 

drank 
The  magic  cup  that  fill'd  itself 


A  whisper  half  reveal'd  her  to  herself. 
For  out  beyond  her  lodges,  where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 
By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers'  homasi 
A  freoaent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  knolls 
That  aimpling  died  into  each  other,  huts 
At  random  scattered,  each  a  nest  in  bloom. 
Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel,  all  hid 

wrought  tp 

About  them*    Here  was  one  that,  summep- 

blanch'd. 
Was  pareel-beaided  with  the  traveOnV 
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In  ftotmniiy  paicel  ivy-clad;  and  here 

Tha  warm -blue  breathuigs  of  a  hidden 

hemrth 
Broke  from  a  bower  of  vine  and  honey- 

anokle. 
One  look'd  all  roee-tree,  and  another  wore 
A  elose-set  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars. 
This  bad  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it;  this,  a  milky-way  on  earth,       160 
Like  Tisioiia  in  the  Northern  dreamer's 

heaTens, 
A  lily-ayenne  climbing  to  the  doors; 
One,  almost  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 
A  sommer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks; 
Each,  its  own  charm;  and  Edith's  every- 
where; 
And  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him, 
He  but  less  loved  than  Edith,  of  her  poor. 
For  she  —  so  lowly-lovely  and  so  loving, 
Voeenly  responsive  when  the  loyal  hand 
Rom  from   the  clay  it  work'd  in  as  she 
paat,  170 

KoC  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by, 
Nor  dealing  goodly  counsel  from  a  height 
That  makes  the  lowest  hate  it»  but  a  voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A  splendid  presence  flattering  the  poor 

joofs 
Revered  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  them- 
selves 
To  uling  wife  or  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  bedridden  paby,  —  was  adored; 
He,  loved  for  her  and  for  himself.   A  grasp 
HsTing  the  warmth  and  muscle  of  the 
hearty  180 

A  childly  way  with  chUdren,  and  a  langh 
Ringing  like  proven  golden  coinage  true, 
Were  no  false  passport  to  that  easy  realm, 
Where  once  with  Leolin  at  her  side  the  girl, 
Kitsing  a  child,  and  turning  to  the  warmth 
The  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby-soles, 
Heard  the  good   mother  softly  whisper, 

'Bless, 
God  bleas  'em !    marriages  are  made  in 
heaven.' 

A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  dear'd  it  to  her. 
Mr  lady's  Indian  kinsman  unannounced  190 
With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faoes  came. 
Hii  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly, 
tWd  hf  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair; 
Fstrer  his  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the 

hour, 
TW  seemiag  bowtfuL    So  when  first  he 


Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedful  day. 

Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 

Of  patron,  '  Good  1   my  lady's  kinsman  ' 

good  I' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlock'd, 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees,     aoc 
Call'd  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 
To  listen;  unawares  they  flitted  off, 
Busying  themselves  about  the  flowenwe 
That  stood  from  out  a  stiff  broeaiM  in 

which, 
The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she. 
Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  I  so  long  ago, 
Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  of  thoee 

days. 
But  Edith's  easer  fancy  hurried  with  him 
Snatch'd  thro'  the  perilous  passes  of  his  life; 
Till  Leolin,  ever  watchful  of  her  eye,      sm 
Hated  him  with  a  momentary  hate. 
Wife-hunting,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was  he. 
I  know  not,  for  he  spoke  not,  only  show- 

er'd 
His  oriental  eifts  on  every  one 
And  most  on  Edith.    Like  a  storm  he  eameii 
And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm  he 

went. 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her —  possibly 
He  flow'd  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  return 
When  others  had  been  tested — there  was 

one,  319 

A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  jewels  on  it 
Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  branch'd  itself 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes 
Made  by  a  breath.    I  know  not  whence  at 

first, 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work;  but  as  he  told 
The  story,  storming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it;  for  their  captain  after  fight. 
His  comrades  having  fought  their  last  b»- 

low. 
Was  climbing  up  the  valley,  at  whom  he 

shot. 
Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which  he 

clung 
Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  his  feet,     sjo 
This  daeger  with*  him,  which,  when  now 

admired 
By  Edith  whom  his  pleasure  was  to  please. 
At  once  the  coetly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

And  Leolin,  oomtng  after  he  was  gone. 
Tost  over  all  her  presents  petulantly; 
And  when  she  showed  the  wealthy  SMbbardt 
saying, 
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*Look  what  a  loYely  piece  of  workman- 
ship!' 

Slight  was  his  answer,  '  Well  —  I  care  not 
for  it' 

Then  playing  with  the  blade  he  prick'd  his 
hand, 

'  A  gracious  gift  to  give  a  lady,  this  ! '     940 

'  But  would  it  be  more  gracious,'  ask'd  the 

girlf 
'  Were  I  to  giTc  this  gift  of  his  to  one 

That  is  no  lady  ? '     <  Gracious  ?    No,'  said 

he. 
*Me?  —  but  I  cared  not  for  it.    O,  par- 
don me, 
I  seem  to  be  nngraciousness  itself.' 
'  Take  it,'  she  added  sweetly, '  tho'  his  gift; 
For  I  am  more  ungracious  even  than  you, 
I  care  not  for  it  either; '  and  he  said, 
*Why,  then  I  love  it;'  but  Sir  Aylmer 

past, 
Aad  neither  lored  nor  liked  the  thing  he 
heard.  350 

The  next  day  came  a  neighbor.    Blues 

and  reds 
They  talk'd  of;  blues  were  sure  of  it,  he 

thought; 
Then  of  the  latest  fox  —  where  started  — 

kiU'd 
In  such  a  bottom.     *  Peter  had  the  brush. 
My  Peter,  first; '  and  did  Sir  Aylmer  know 
That  great  pock-pitten  fellow  had  been 

caught  ? 
Then  made  his  pleasure  echo,  hand  to  hand. 
And  rolling  as  it  were  the  substance  of  it 
Between    his    palms    a    moment  up  and 

down  — 
'The  birds  were  warm,  the  birds  were 

warm  upon  him;  360 

We  have  him  now;'  and  had  Sir  Aylmer 

heard  — 
Nay,  but  he  must  —  the  land  was  ringing 

ofit  — 
This    blacksmith  border  -  marriage  —  one 

they  knew — 
Baw  from  the  nursery  —  who  could  trust  a 

chad? 
That  cursed  France  with  her  egalities  I 
And  did  Sir  Aylmer  —  deferentially 
With  nearing  chair  and  lower'd  accent — 

think— 
For  people  talk'd  —  that  it  was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill  walk 
80   freely    with    his   daughter  ?    people 

talk'd—  sTo 


The  boy  might  get  a  notion  into  him; 
The  girl  might  be  entangled  ere  she  knew. 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  slowly  stiffening  spoke: 
'  The  girl  and  boy,  sir,  know  their  <Ulfer- 

ences ! ' 
<  Good,'  said  his  friend,  '  bnt  watch  !  *  and 

he,  *  Enough, 
More  than  enough,  sir  I    I  can  guard  mj 

own. 
They    parted,  and    Sir    Aylmer    Aylmer 

watch'd. 

Pale,  for  on  her  the  thunders  of  th^ 

house 
Had  fallen  first,  was  Edith  that  same  nigbt; 
Pale  as  the  Jephtha's  daughter,  a  rough 

piece  aBo 

Of  early  rigid  color,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  the  counter  door  to  that 
Which  Leolm  open'd,  she  cast  back  upon 

him 
A  piteous  glance,  and  vanished.    He,  as  ooe 
Caught  in  a  burst  of  unexpected  storm. 
And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets. 
Turning  beheld  the  Powers  of  the  House 
On  either  side  the  hearth,  indignant;  her. 
Cooling  her  false  cheek  with  a  feather  fan. 
Him,    gl«mn|.    by    kU    own   stale    derU 

spurrd,  290 

And,  like  a  beast  hard-ridden,  breathing 

hard. 

*  Ungenerous,  dishonorable,  base. 
Presumptuous  I  trusted  as  he  was  with  her. 
The  sole  succeeder  to  their  wealth,  their 

lands. 
The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  house. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name. 
Their  child.'   <  Our  child!'   <  Our  heiiesa ! ' 

*  Ours  ! '  for  still. 
Like  echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow,  came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.     Last  he  said: 

*  Boy,  mark  me  !  for  your  fortunes  are  to 

make.  300 

I  swear  yon  shall  not  make  them  oat  of 

mine. 
Now  inasmuch  as  you  have  practised  on  her, 
Perplext  her,  made  her  half  foivet  herself, 
Swenre  from  her  duty  to  herself  and  us  — 
Things  in  an  Aylmer  deem'd  impossible. 
Far  as  we  track  ourselves  —  1  say  that 

this  — 
Else  I  withdraw  fayor  and  ooimtenanoe 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever — shall  yon  do. 
Sir,  when  you  see  her — bat  yoo  shall  not 
her  — 
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joo  sbftU  writet  and  not  to  her,  but 

dm;  310 

And  joa  shall  say  that  haying  spoken  with 

xne, 
And  after  look'd  into  yoarself,  you  find 
That  yon  meant  nothing  —  as  indeed  you 

know 
That  yon  meant  nothing.    Such  a  matefa  as 

thUl 
Impossible,     prodigious  I '     These     were 

words, 
As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself, 
Arguing     boundless     forbearance:     after 

which, 
And  Leolin's  horror-stricken  answer,  *  I 
So  fool  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her  1 
Never,  O,  never ! '  for  about  as  loo?        330 
Aa    the    wind -hover    hangs    in    balance, 

paused 
Sir    Aylmer   reddening    from    the  storm 

within, 
Tliea  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and  cry- 
ing* 
'  Boy,  should  I  find  you  by  my  doors  again. 
My  men  shall  lash  you  Irom  them  l&e  a 

dog; 
Hence  ! '  with  a  sudden  execration  drove 
The  footstool  from  before  him,  and  arose; 
So^  stammering  'scoundrel'  out  of  teeth 

that  ground  328 

As  in  a  dreadful  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
Retreated  half-aghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
FoUow'd,  and  under  his  own  lintol  stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary  face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  heitfth,  but 

now. 
Beneath  a  pale  and  unimpassion*d  moon, 
Vest  with    nnworthy    madness,    and  de- 

form'd. 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  rageful  eye 
That  watch'd  him,  till  he  heard  the  pon- 
derous door 
Cloee,  crashing  with  long  echoes  thro'  the 

land. 
Went  Leolin;  then,  his  passions  all  in  flood 
And  masters  of  his  motion,  furiously       340 
Down  thro'  the  bright  lawns  to  his  bro- 
ther's ran, 
And  foam'd  away  his  heart  at  Averill's 


Whom    Averill    solaced    as    he    might, 

amated: 
The  man  was  hisy  had  been  his  father's, 

hiead; 


He  must  have  seen,  himself  had  seen  it 

long; 
He  must  have  known,  himself  had  known; 

besides. 
He  never  yet  had  set  his  daughter  forth 
Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west. 
Where  our  Caucasians  let  themselves  be 

sold. 
Some  one,  he  thought,  had  slander'd  Leo- 
lin to  him.  3SO 
*  Brother,  for  I  have  loved  you  more  as 

son 
Than  brother,  let  me  tell  yon:  I  myself — 
What  is  their  nretty  saying  ?  jilted,  is  it  ? 
Jilted  I  was;  I  say  it  for  your  peace. 
Pain'd,    and,   as    bearing    in    myself  the 

shame 
The  woman  should  have  borne,  humiliated, 
I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 
Till  after  our  good  parents  past  away 
Watehing  your  growth,  I  seem'd  again  to 

grow. 
Leolin,  1  almost  sin  in  envying  you.         360 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you;  1  know  her;  the  worst  thought 

she  has 
Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand. 
She  must  prove  true;  for,  brother,  where 

two  fight 
The  strongest  wins,  and  truth  and  love  are 

strength, 
And  you  are  happy;  let  her  parents  be.' 

But  Leolin  cried    out  the  more  upon 

them  — 
Insolent,     brainless,     heartless  I     heiress, 

wealth. 
Their  wealth,  their  heiress  I  wealth  enough 

was  theirs 
For   twenty  matehes.     Were  he  lord  of 

this,  37* 

Why,  twenty  boys  and  girls  should  marry 
on  it, 

And  forty  blest  ones  bless  him,  and  him- 
self 

Be  wealthy  still,  ay,  wealthier.  He  be- 
lieved 

This  filthy  marriage-hindering  Mammon 
made 

The  harlot  of  the  cities;  Nature  erost 

Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 

That  satorate  soul  with  body.  Name,  too  f 
name. 

Their  ancient  name  I  they  might  be  proud; 
its  worth 
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Wm  hemg  Edith's.  Ah,  how  pale  she  had 
lo^'d 

Darlinff,  to-oight !  they  mast  have  rated 
her  380 

Beyond  all  tolerance.  These  old  pheasant- 
lords, 

Hiese  partridge  -  breeders  of  a  thousand 
years, 

Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  do- 
ing nothing 

Since  Egbert  —  why,  the  greater  their  dis- 
grace! 

Fall  back  upon  a  name  I  rest,  rot  in  that ! 

Not  keep  it  noUe,  make  it  nobler  ?  fools, 

With  snch  a  vantage-ground  for  noble- 
ness 1 

He  had  known  a  man,  a  quintessence  of 
man. 

The  life  of  all  —  who  madly  loved  —  and 
he,  389 

Thwarted  by  one  of  these  old  father-fools. 

Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 

He  would  not  do  it  1  her  sweet  face  and 
faith 

Held  him  from  that;  but  he  had  powers, 
he  knew  it. 

Back  would  he  to  his  studies,  make  a 
name, 

Name,  fortune  too;  the  world  should  ring 
of  him. 

To  shame  these  mouldy  Aylmers  in  their 


ffraves. 
Buor,  ox 


Chancellor,  or  what  is  greatest  would  he 

be  — 
'O  brother,  I  am  grieved  to  learn  your 

grief  — 
Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say.' 

At  which,  like  one  that  sees  his  own  ex- 
cess, 400 

And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own. 

He  laugh  d,  and  then  was  mute,  but  pre- 
sently 

Wept  like  a  storm;  and  honest  Averill, 
seeine 

How  low  his  brother's  mood  had  fallen, 
fetch'd 

His  richest  bee's-wing  from  a  binn  reserved 

For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and 
told 

The  vintage — when  this  Aylmer  came  of 

ago- 
Then  drank  and  past  it;  till  at  length  the 
_         two, 
Tho'  Leolin  flamed  and  fell  again,  agreed 


That  much  allowance  must  be  made  Cor 
men.  4m 

After  an  angry  dream  this  kindlier  glow 
Faded  with  morning,  but  his  purpose  held. 

Tet  once  by  night  again  the  lovers  met» 
A  perilous  meeting  under  the  tall  pines 
That  darkened  afl  the  northward  of  her 

Hall. 
Him,  to  her  meek  and  modest  bosom  prest 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force. 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her; 
He,  passionately  hopef  oiler,  would  go^ 
Labor  for  his  own  Edith,  and  return       430 
In  such  a  sunlight  of  prosperity 
He  should  not  be  rejected.    '  Write  to  me ! 
They  loved  me,  and  because  I  love  their 

child 
They  hate  me.    There  is  war  between  us, 

dear. 
Which  breaks  all  bonds  but  ours;  we  must 

remain 
Sacred  to  one  another.'    So  they  talk'd, 
Poor  children,  for  their  comfort.    The  wind 

blew. 
The  rain  of  heaven  and  their  own  bitter 

tears, 
Tears   and  the  careless  rain  of  heaven, 

mixt  439 

Upon  their  faces,  as  they  kiss'd  each  other 
In  darkness,  and  above  them  roar'd  the 

pine. 

So  Leolin  went;  and  as  we  task  our- 
selves 
To  learn  a  language  known  but  smatter- 

ingly 
In  phrases  here  and  there  at  random,  toil'd 
Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law. 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led. 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and 

fame. 
The  jests,  that  fiash'd  about  the  pleader's 
room,  440 

Lightning  of  the  hour,  the  pun,  the  scurri- 
lous tale,  — 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decads  deep 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and  died^ 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall  die  — 
Were  dead  to  him  already;  bent  as  he  was 
To  make  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong  in 

hopes, 
And  prodigal  of  all  brain-labor  hoi 
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Cbaiier  of  il«ep,  and  wine,  and  exeroiaey 
Eiaept  wlien  for  a  breathing-wbile  at  eve. 
Soma  niggard  fraction  of  an  hoar,  he  ran 
Beaida  the  rirer-hank.   And  then  indeed  451 
Harder  the  times  were,  and  the  hands  of 

power 
Were  Moodier,  and  the  aoeording  hearts  of 


8eem*d    harder  too;   bat  the  soft  riyer- 

breeie, 
Wbiflh  fann'd  the  gardens  of  that  riyal 


Tet  fragrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
His   former   talks    with   Edith,  on 

breathed 

Far  pnrelier  in  his  rnshings  to  and  fro, 
After  his  books,  to  flush  fis  blood  with  air. 
Then    to   his   books   again.     My   lady's 

eoosin,  460 

Half-airkening  of  his  pensioned  afternoon, 
Drore  in  upon  the  stndent  onee  or  twice, 
Ran  a  Malayan  amnck  against  the  times, 
Had  golden  hopes  for  France  and  all  man- 

kind. 
Answered  all  qneries  touching   those   at 

home 
With  a  heaTed  shoalder  and  a  saucy  smile, 
And  fain  had  haled  him  out  into  the  world. 
And  tto^d  him  there.     His  nearer  friend 

wonldsay, 
'Screw  not  the  ehord  too  sharply  lest  it 

snap.' 
Then  left  alone   he  plack'd  her  dagger 

forth  470 

From  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept 

it  warm, 
Kissing  his  tows  upon  it  like  a  knight. 
And  wrinkled  benchers  often  talk'd  of  him 
Approringly,  and  prophesied  his  rise; 
For  heart,  I  think,  help'd  head.     Her  let- 
ters too, 
IVo'  far  between,  and  coming  fltf nlly 
like  broken  music,  written  as  she  found 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  watch'd, 
Chsrm'd  him  thro'  every  labyrinth  till  he 


An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  upon 
him*  4^ 

Bat  ther  that  cast  her  spirit  into  flesh. 
Her  worldly-wise  begetters,  plagued  them- 

selrea 
To  lell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  her 

ffOOQ* 

Whsterer  aldaat-bom  of  rank  oar  wealth 


Might  lie  within  their  oompass,  him  they 

lured 
Into  their  net  made  pleasant  by  the  baits 
Of  gold  and  beauty,  wooing  him  to  woo. 
So  month  by  month  the  noise  about  their 

doors, 
And  distant  blase  of  those  dull  banquets, 

made  489 

The  niffhtly  wirer  of  their  innooent  hare 
Falter  oef  ore  he  took  it.    All  in  Tain. 
Sullen,  defiant,  piling,  wroth,  retum'd 
Leolin's  rejectea  nvak  from  their  suit 
So  often,  that  the  toUj  taking  wings 
Slipt  o'er  those  lazy  hmits  down  the  wind 
With  rumor,  and  became  in  other  fields 
A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  oTer  ale, 
And  laughter  to  their  lords.    But  those  at 

home, 
As  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 
The  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the 

death,  500 

Narrow 'd  her  goings  out  and  comings  in; 
Forbade  her  fint  the  house  of  AtctuI, 
Then  closed  her  aooess  to  the  wealthier 

forms. 
Last  from  her  own  home-cirde  of  the  poor 
They  barr'd  her.    Yet  she  bore  it,  yet  her 

cheek 
Kept  color  —  wondrous  I  but,  O  mystery! 
What  amulet  drew  her  down  to  that  old 

So  old,  that  twenty  years  before,  a  part 
Falling  had  let  appear  the  brand  of  John — 
Once  groTe^like,  each  huge  arm  a  tree,  but 

now  sio 

The  broken  base  of  a  black  tower,  a  caTe 
Of  tottchwoodt  with  a  single  flourishing 

spray. 
There  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 
Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwood-dust 
Found  for  himself  a  bitter  treasure-troTc; 
Burst  his  own  wyrem  on  the  seal,  and  read 
Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  for  which 
Came  at  the  moment  Leolin's  emissarr, 
A  crippled  lad,  and  oominf  tum'd  to  fly. 
But  scared  with  threats  of  jail  and  halter 

gaTo  SM 

To  him  that  fluster'd  his  poor  parish  wits 
The  letter  which  he  brought,  and  swore 

besides 
To  play  their  go-between  as  heretofore 
Nor  let  them  know  themselTcs  betray'd; 

and  then, 
Sonl-stricken  at  their  kindness  to  him,  went 
Hating  his  own  lean  heart  and  miserable. 
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Thenoeforward  oft  from  out  a  despot 
dream 
The  father  panting  woke,  and  oft,  as  dawa 
Aroused  the  black  republic  on  his  elms, 
Sweeping  the  froth -flj  from  the  fescue 
brush'd  530 

Thro'  the  dim  meadow  toward  his  treasure- 
trove, 
Seized  it,  took  home,  and  to  m j  ladj,  — 

who  made 
A  downward  crescent  of  her  minion  mouth. 
Listless  in  all  despondence,  —  read;  and 

toro. 
As  if  the  living  passion  symboll'd  there 
Were  living  nerves  to  feel  the  rent;  and 

burnt, 
Now  chafing  at  his  own  great  self  defied. 
Now  strikiug  on  huge  stumbling-blocks  of 

scorn 
In  babyisms  and  dear  diminutives 
Scattered  all  over  the  vocabulary  540 

Of  such  a  love  as  like  a  chidden  child, 
After  much  wailing,  hush'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer.     Then  tho'  Averill 

wrote 
And  bade  him  with  good  heart  sustain  him- 
self— 
All  would  be  well —  the  lover  heeded  not, 
But  passionately  restless  came  and  went. 
And  rustling  once  at  night  about  the  place. 
There  by  a  keeper  shot  at,  slightly  hurt. 
Raging  returned.     Nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of 
pines,  550 

Watch'd  even  there;  and  one  was  set  to 

watch 
The  watcher,  and  Sir  Aylmer  watch'd  them 

all. 
Yet  bitterer  from  his  readings.    Once  in- 
deed, 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride  in 

her. 
She  look'd  so  sweet,  he  kiss'd  her  tenderly, 
Not  knowing  what  possessed  him.    That  one 

kiss 
Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival  upon  earth; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  followed  suit, 
Seem'd  hope's  returning  rose;  and  then  en- 
sued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love,      560 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness.     After  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  acrimonies. 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word; 
So  that  the  gentle  creature  shot  from  all 


Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  faoe 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost^ 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  bold  on  life. 
Last  some  low  fever  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house,      570 
Like  fiies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or 


men. 


Or  almost  all  that  is,  hurting  the  hurt — 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  him — found  the 

girl 
And  flung  her  down  upon  a  couch  of  fire, 
Where    careless  of  the    household   faces 

near. 
And  crying  upon  the  name  of  Leolin, 
She,  and  vrith  her  the  raee  of  Aylmer, 

past. 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light;  may  soul  to 

soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own? 
So,  —  from  afar,  —  touch  as  at  once?  or 

why  580 

That  night,  that  moment,  when  she  named 

his  name. 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  'Yes, love, yes,  Edith, 

yes,' 
Shrill,  tiU  the  comrade  of  his  chambers 

woke. 
And  came  upon  him  half-arisen  from  sleep, 
With  a  weird  bright  eye,  sweating  and 

trembling. 
His  hair  as  it  were  cracklix^  into  flames, 
His  body  half  flung  forward  in  pursuit. 
And  his  long  arms  stretched  as  to  grssp  a 

flyer. 
Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made  the 

cry; 
And  being  much  befool'd  and  idioted      $9^ 
By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 
As  into  sleep  again.     The  second  day. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  man,  a  letter  edged  with 

death 
Beside  him,  and  the  dagger  which  himself 
Gave  Edith,  redden'd    with    no    bandit's 

blood; 
<  From  Edith '  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Averill  went  and  gaied  npon  his 
death. 

And  when  he  came  agiun,  his  flock  be- 
lieved—  600 

Beholding  how  the  years  whidi  are  not 
Time's 
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Had  blasted  him— that  many  thousand 

days 
Wcra  elipt  hj  honor  from  his  term  of  life. 
Tei  the  nd  mother,  for  the  second  death 
Scarce  toaeh'd  her  thro'  that  nearness  of 

the  first, 
And  being  osed  to  find  her  pastor  texts, 
Sent  to  the  harrow'd  brother,  praying  him 
To  speak  before  the  people  of  her  child. 
And  fixt  the  Sabbath.    Darkly  that  day 


Antnmn'a  mock    sunshine  of    the    faded 
woods  610 

Was  all  the  life  of  it;  for  hard  on  these, 
A  breathless  burthen  of  low -folded  hei^ 


Stifled  and  ehiU'd  at  once;  but  every  roof 
Sent  out  a  listener.  Many  too  had  JiEnown 
Edith  among  the  hamlets  round,  and  since 
The  parents'  harshness  and    the  hapless 

loTes 
And  double  death  were  widely  murmur'd, 

left 
Their  own  gray  tower,  or  plain-faoed  tab- 

emaele. 
To  hear  him;  all  in  mourning  these,  and 

tboae  619 

With  blots  of  it  about  them,  ribbon,  glove. 
Or  kerehief ;  while  the  church,  —  one  night, 

Bxeevt 
For  greenlah  glimmerings  thro'  the  lancets, 

—  mtkde 
Still  paler  the  pale  head  of  him,  who  tow- 

er'd 
Above  them,  with  his  hopes  in  either  grave. 


Long  o*er  his  bent  brows  linger'd  Aver- 

nil  faee  magnetic  to  the  hand  from  which 
Livid  he  plnck'd  it  forth,  and  labor'd  thro' 
His  brief  praver-prelude,  gave  the  verse, 

Tour  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  I ' 
Bnt  lapsed  into  so  long  a  pause  again     630 
At  half  amaxed,  half  lighted, all  his  flock; 
Then  from  his  height  and  loneliness  of 

grief 
Bore  down  in  flood,  and  dash'd  his  angry 

heart 
Agshist  the  desolations  of  the  world. 

NsTer  sinoe  our  bad  earth  became  one 


Which  rolling   o'er  the   palaces   of   the 
proodf 


And  all  but  those  who  knew  the  living 

God— 
Eight  that  were  left  to   make  a  purer 

world  — 
When  since  had  flood,  fire,  earthquake, 

thunder,  wrought 
Such  waste  and  havoc  as  the  idolatries    640 
Which  from  the  low  light  of  mortality 
Shot  up  their  shadows  to  the  heaven  of 

heavens, 
And  worshipt  their  own  darkness  in  the 

Highest  ? 
*  Crash  thyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute 

Ba&l, 
And  to  thy  worst  self  sacrifice  thyself, 
For  with  thy  worst  self  hast  thou  clothed 

thy  God. 
Then  came  a  Lord  in  no  wise  like  to  BaftL 
The  babe  shall  lead  the  lion.    Surely  now 
The  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine 

own  lusts  I  —  6so 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Stands  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to  — 
Thy  God  is  far  diffused  in  noble  groves 
And  princely  halls,  and  farms,  and  flowing 

lawns. 
And  heaps  of  living  gold  that  daily  grow, 
And  title-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heralaries. 
In  such  a  shape  dost  thou  behold  thy  God. 
Thou  wilt  not  gash  thy  flesh  for  Mm;  tot 

thine 
Fares  richly,  in  fine  linen,  not  a  hair 
Ruffled  upon  the  scarfskin,  even  while    660 
The  deathless  ruler  of  thy  dying  house 
Is  wounded  to  the  death  that  cannot  die; 
And  tho'  thou  numberest  with  the  follow- 
ers 
Of  One  who  cried,  **  Leave  all  and  follow 

me. 
Thee  therefore  with  His  light  about  thy 

feet. 
Thee  with  His  message  ringing  in  thine 

ears, 
Thee  shall  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from 

heaven. 
Bom  of  a  village  girl,  carpenter's  son, 
Wonderful,  Pnnoe  of  Peace,  the  Mighty 

God, 
Count  the  more  base  idolater  of  the  two;  670 
Crueller,  as  not  passing  thro'  the  fire 
Bodies,  but  souls  —  thy  children's  —  thro' 

the  smoke. 
The  blight  of  low  desiies — daritening  thine 

own 
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To  thine  own  likeiiess;  or  if  one  of  these, 
Thy  better  bom  unhappily  from  thee. 
Should,  aa  by  miracle,  grow  straight  and 

fair — 
Friends,  I  was  bid  to  speak  of  sach  a  one 
By  those  who  most  have  cause  to  sorrow 

for  her  — 
Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well,    679 
Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  com, 
Fair  as  the  Angel  that  said  "  Hail ! "  she 

seem'd. 
Who  entering  fill'd  the  house  with  sudden 

light 
For  so  mine  own  was  brighten'd  —  where 

indeed 
The  roof  so  lowly  but  that  beam  of  heaven 
Dawn'd    sometime    thro'    the    doorway? 

whose  the  babe 
Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warm'd  at  her  bosom  ?    The  poor  child  of 

shame. 
The  common  care  whom  no  oue  cared  for, 

leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart. 
As  with  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  690 
lo  gambols;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent  eyes 
Had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  blue. 
That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  into  nature's  music  when  they  saw 

her. 
Low  was  her  voice,  but  won  mysterious 

way 
Thm'  the  seal'd  ear  to  which  a  louder  one 
Was  all  but  silence  —  free  of  alms  her 

hand  — 
The  hand  that  mbed  your  cottage-walls 

with  flowers 
Has  often  toil'd  to  clothe  your  little  ones; 
How  often  placed   upon  the  sick  man's 

brow  700 

Cool'd  it,  or  laid  his  feverish  pillow  smooth  ! 
Had  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it  not  ? 
One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten  it  ? 
One  spiritual  doubt  she  did  not  soothe  ? 
Or  when  some  heat  of  difference  sparkled 

out, 
How  sweetly  would  she  glide  between  your 

wraths. 
And  steal  you  from  each  other!  for  she 

walk'd 
Wearing  the  light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of  love 
Who  stUl'd  the  rolling  wave  of  Galilee  ! 
And  one  —  of  him  I  was  not  bid  to  speak — 
Was    always  with   her,  vriiom  you   also 

711  1 


Him  too  you  loved,  for  he  was  wfitthy 

love. 
And  these  had  been  tc^ther  from   the 

first; 
They  might  have  been  together  till  the  last. 
Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  sorely 

tried. 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Without  the   captain's  knowledge;   bope 

with  me. 
Whose  shame  is  that,  if  he  went  hence  writh 

shame  ? 
Nor  mine  the  fault,  if  losing  both  of  these 
I  cry  to  vacant  chairs  and  widow'd  walla, 
*'  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate." '     721 

While  thus  he  spoke,  his  hearers  wept; 

but  some. 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  than 

those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shadow, 

scowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.    He,  when  it  seemed 

he  saw 
No  pale  sheet-lightnings   from  afar,  but 

fork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his  hemd. 
Sat  anger -charm'd  from  sorrow,  soldier- 
like. 
Erect;  but  when   the  preacher's  oadenee 

flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attributes    730 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  wateh'd  his 

face. 
Paled  at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  iron  mouth; 
And  '  O,  pray  God  that  he  hold  up  I '  she 

thought, 
*  Or  surely  I  shall  shame  myself  and  him.' 

*  Nor  yours  the  blame  —  for  who  beside 
your  hearths 
Can  take  her  place  —  if  echoing  me  yoa 

cry 
**  Our  house  is  left  unto  us  desolate  "  ? 
But  thou,  O  thou  that  kiUest,  hadst  thoa 

known, 
O  thou  that  stonest,  hadst  thou  understood 
The  things  belonging  to  thy  peace  and 
ours !  740 

Is  there  no  prophet  but  the  Yoioe  that  calla 
Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste  *' Re- 
pent "  ? 
Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  narrow  way. 
Who  down  to  those  that  saunter  in  the 
broad 
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**  Come  up  hither,"  as  a  prophet  to 
us? 

Is  there  no  Btoning  aave  with  flint  and 

roek? 
Fee,  as  the  dead  we  weep  for  testify  — 
No  deeolatioo  bat  bj  sword  and  fire  ?      748 
Tee,  as  your  xnoanings  witness,  and  myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthlier  for  mj  loss. 
laire  me  yonr  prayers,  for  he  is  past  yonr 

prayers, 
Kot  vast  toe  liying  fount  of  pity  in  heaven. 
Bat  1  that  thought  myself  long-suffering, 

meek, 
Exceeding  *'poar   in   spirit"  —  how  the 

words 
B»Ye  twisted  hack  upon  themselyes,  and 


Vileness,  we  are  grown  so  proud  —  I  wish'd 

my  Toiee 
A  rushing  tempest  of  the  wrath  of  God 
To  blow  these  saorifloes  thro'  the  world  — 
Sent  like  the  twelve-diyided  concubine 
To  inflame  the   tribes;    but  there  —  out 

yonder — earth  760 

tightens  from  her  own  central  hell — O, 

there 
The  red  fruit  of  an  old  idolatry  — 
The  heads  of  chiefs  and  princes  fall  so  fast. 
They  cling  together  in  tne  efaastly  sack  — 
The  hmd  all  shambles  —  naked  marriaces 
Flash  from  the  bridge,  and  eyer-murder'd 

Franoe, 
By  shores  that  darken  with  the  gathering 

Hans  in  a  rirer  of  blood  to  the  sick  sea. 
k  this  a  time  to  madden  madness  then  ? 
Was  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt  their 

|)ride  ?  770 

Ifay  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as  dense  as 

those 
IHiieh  hid  the  Holiest  from  the  people's 

eyes 
Ere  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great  sin 

from  all ! 
Doobtless  our  narrow  world  must  canvass 

it 
X  rather  pray  for  those  and  pity  them, 
nrho,  thro  tMir  own  desire  aeoomplish'd, 

bring 
Tbmr  own  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 

grave  — 
Who  broke  the  bond  which  they  desired  to 

break, 
Whieb  else  bad  link'd  their  raoe  with  times 

loeoBM —  779 
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Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her  purity. 
Grossly  contriving  their  dear  daughter's 

good- 
Poor  souls,  and  knew  not  what  they  did, 

but  sat 
Ignorant,  devising  their   own  daughter's 

death ! 
May  not  that  earthly  chastisement  suffice  ? 
Have  not  our  love  and  reverence  left  them 

bare? 
Will  not  another  take  their  heritage  ? 
Will  there  be  children's  laughter  in  their 

hall 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  or  one  stone 
Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  li  ht  thing 
That  I,  their  guest,  their  host,  their  ancient 

friend,  790 

I  made  by  these  the  last  of  all  my  raoe. 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as  cried 
Christ  ere  His  aeony  to  those  that  swore 
Not  by  the  temple  but  the  gold,  and  made 
Their  own  traditions  Goc^  and  slew  the 

Lord, 
And  left  their  memories  a  world's  curse  — 

*«  Behold, 
Tour  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  ? ' 

£nded  he  had  not,  but  she  brook'd  no 

more; 
Long  since  her  heart  had  beat  remorse* 

lessly, 
Her  crampt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and  a 

sense  800 

Of  meanness  in  her  unresisting  life. 
Then  their  eyes  vext  her;  for  on  entering 
He    had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 

aside  — 
Black  velvet  of  the  costliest  —  she  herself 
Had  seen  to  that.    Fain  had  she  closed  them 

now. 
Yet  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only  near'd 
Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she  laid, 
W'ifelike,  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  veil'd 
His  face  with  the  other,  and  at  once,  as 

falls 
A  creeper  when  the  prop  is  broken,  fell    810 
The   woman  shrielong   at  his    feet,  and 

swoon'd. 
Then  her  own  people  bore  along  the  nave 
Her  pendent  nands,  and  narrow  meagre 

face 
Seam'd   with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty 

years. 
And  her  the  lord   of  all  the  landscape 

round 
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Even  to  its  last  horizon^  and  of  all 
Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  foUow'd  out 
Tall  aud  erect,  but  in  the  middle  aisle 
Reel'd,  as  a  footsore  oz  in  crowded  ways 
Stombling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
Unpitied;    for  he  groped   aa    blind,  and 

seem'd  Sai 

Always  about  to  fidl,  grasping  the  pews 
And  oaken  finials  till  he  touched  the  door; 
Yet    to  the  lychgate,   where  his  chariot 

stood, 
Strode    from   the    porch,  tall  and    erect 

again. 

But  nevermore  did  either  pass  the  gate 
8ave    under   pall  with  bearers.    In    one 

mouth. 
Thro'  weary  and  yet  ever  wearier  hours. 
The   childless  mother  went  to  seek  her 

child; 
And  when  he  felt  the  silence  of  his  house 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  the 
chanffCy  831 

And  those  &t  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  for  ever  from  their  gilded  walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own  head 
Began  to  droop,  to  fall.    The  man  became 
Imbecile;  his  one  word  was  '  desolate.' 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was 

he; 
But  when  the  second  Christmas  came,  es- 
caped 
His  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  he  felt. 
To  find  a  deeper  in  the  narrow  gloom      840 
By  wife  and  child;  nor  wanted  at  his  end 
The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds;    nor  from    tender 

hearts. 
And  those  who  sorrow'd  o'er  a  Yanish'd 


Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 

^Dien  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken 
down. 

And  the  broad  woodland  parcell'd  into 
farms; 

And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daugh- 
ter's good. 

Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his 
run, 

The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plantain 
bores,  850 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 

The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel 
there 

FdUowB  the  moose,  and  all  is  open  field. 
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This  poem  was  fint  printed  in  '  MaemillaB'a 
Magazine  '  for  Jannaiy,  1860,  and  afterwards 
included  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  volttma. 

'  The  grace  of  the  poem,*  says  the  *  QuaiterlT 
Review,'  *  is  equalled  by  the  wiamng  kindli- 
ness of  it.'    Stedman  calls  it '  a  poem  of  mm 
sureleas  satire  and  much  idyllic  beauty.' 

A  ciTT  clerk,  but  gently  bom  and  bred; 
His    wife,    an    unknown    artist's   orphaa 

child  — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,   three 

years  old. 
They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander 

eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom. 
Came,  vrith  a  month's  leave  given  them,  ts 

the  sea; 
For  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  howevei 

small. 
Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  his  work 

besides, 
Their  slender  household  fortunes — for  thi. 

man 
Had  risk'd  his  little  — like  the  little  thrift. 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep. 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulous^ 

ness. 
And  that  one  nnctuons  mouth  which  lure^ 

him,  rogue. 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  PemyiaB 

mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gain'd 

a  coast, 
All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inmnning  cave, 
At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went  the 

next. 
The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the  church, 
To  chapel;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer,        » 
Not    preaching  simple  Christ   to   simple 

men, 
Annonnced  the  coming  doom,  and  folmi- 

nated 
Against  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  her  creed. 
For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and 

shriek'd 
'Thus,  thus  with  violence,'  even  as  if  he 

held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  angel;  *Thus  with  yio* 

lence 
Shall  Babylon  be  oast  into  the  sea; 
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Tlieii  oonies  the  close.'    The  gentle-hearted 

wife 
Sal  fthoddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world,      30 
He  at  hit  own;  but  when  the  wordy  storm 
Had  ended,  forth  they  came  and  paced  the 

shore, 
Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea^framing  caves, 
l>tmiik  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce 

bclicTed  — 
The  s4>ot-tiake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 
Clang  to  their  fancies  —  that  they  saw,  the 


So  now  on  sand  they  walk'd,  and  now  on 

cliff. 
Lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 
Till  all  toe  sails  were  darkeu'd  iu  the  west. 
And  roeed  in  the  east,  then  homeward  and 

to  bed;  40 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian 

hope, 
Hannting  a  holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
Retoming,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
*Let  not  the   sun    go  down    upon  your 

wrath, 
Said,  'Lore,  forgtye  him/     But  he  did  not 

speak; 
And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife. 
Remembering  her  dear  Lord  who  died  for 

And  muring  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 
And   how  they  mar  this  little  by  their 
fends. 

Bnt  whOe  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full 
tide  50 

Bose  with  ground -sweU,  which,  on  the 
foremost  rocks 

Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea- 
smoke, 

Aad  sealed  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and 
fell 

In  vast  sea-cataracts  —  ever  and  anon 

Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the 
cliffs 

Heard  thro'  the  living  roar.  At  this  the 
babe. 

Their  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  waird 
and  woke 

The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 

*A  wreck,  a  wreck!'  then  tnm'd  and 
groaning  said: 

'Fofgive!  How  many  will  My,  ''for- 
give,"  and  find  te 

A  tott  of  abselntion  in  the  sound 


To  hate  a  little  longer  I    No;  the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  fos^ 

give, 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 
Is  it  so  truo  that  second  thoughts  are  best? 
Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper 

first? 
Too  ripe,  too  late  I  they  come  too  late  for 

use. 
Ah,  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and 

beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their 

foes; 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him. 
Said,  '<  Trust  him  not; "  but  after,  when  I 

came  71 

To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

less. 
Fought    with  what  seem'd  my  own  nn- 

charity. 
Sat  at  his  table,  drank  his  costly  wines. 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his 

Ulk; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him  with 

all, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  desk-work.    There  is  no  such 

mine. 
None;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowinr  gold. 
Not  making.     Ruin'd  I    ruin'd  !    tiie  sea 

roars  80 

Ruin  ^-  a  fearful  night ! ' 

*  Not  fearful;  fair,' 
Said  the  good  wife,  *  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair;  yon  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  iU  dreams  ?  ' 


<  O,  yes,'  he  said, « I  dream'd 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land. 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter'd  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the 

cliffs. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  thro'  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved  upon 

it  9» 

In  darkness;  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.    •*  What  a  world,"  I 

thought, 
*«  To  live  in  1"  but  in  moving  on  I  found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave. 
Bright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream  be* 

yond; 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  Mt» 
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All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A  pickaxe  in  her  hand.    Then  oat  I  slipt 
Into  a  land  all  son  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that 

sings;  loo 

And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my 

eyes 
Awoke  me.* 

'  That  was  then  yoor  dream,'  she  said, 
*  Not  sad,  but  sweet.' 

*  So  sweet,  I  lay,'  said  he, 
'  And  mused  upon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 
The    broken    vision;  for  I  dream'd  that 

stiU 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me 

on. 
And   that   the  woman  walk'd    upon  the 

brink. 
I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  aak'd  her 

of  it 
"It  came," she  said,  "by  working  in  the 

mines."  no 

O,  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought; 
And  ask'd;  but  not  a  word;  she  shook  her 

head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased. 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and  we 

reach'd 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and  thorns; 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep 

hiU 
Trod  out  a  path.    I  followed,  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward;  there  a  fleet  of  glass, 
That  seem'd  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me. 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud         lao 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder, 

put 
In  sunshine.    Right  across  its  track  there 

Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold. 
Or  what  seem'd  gold;  and  I  was  glad  at 

first 
To  think  that  in  our  often-ransack'd  world 
StiU  so  much  gold  was  left;  and  then  I 

fear'd 
Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  splinter 

on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them 

off; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet  — 
I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it  — 

aear'dt  130 


Toneh'd,  dink'd,  and  olash'd,  aad  vamsh'd, 

and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  I 
My  dream  was  Life,  the  woman 

Work, 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  gl 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionazy  gold? 

'Nay,'  said  the  kindly  wife  to  comfbit 

him, 
*  You  raised  your  arm,  yon  tumbled  down 

and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medirane 

in  it; 
And,  breaking  that,  yon  made  and  broke 

your  dream. 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks.'  s^ 

*  No  trifle,'  groan'd  the  husband;  *  yester- 
day 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  ask'd 
That  which  I  ask'd  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.    ''  l^w  me 

the  books !  " 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  ac- 
count. 
<■  The  books,  the  books  !"  but  he,  he  could 

not  wait. 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death; 
When  the  great  Books — see  Daniel  seven 

and  ten — 
Were  open'd,  I  should  find  he  meant  me 

well;  149 

And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooie 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.    ^  My  dearest 

friend. 
Have  faith,  have  &ith  !  We  Uve  by  faith," 

said  he; 
''And  all  things  work  together  for  the 

good 
Of  those"  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  quote 

him  —  last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-Uess- 

yon  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow. 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  acooonta^ 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  in  his  Grod-bless-you;  then  my 

eyes  160 

Pursued  him  down   the   street,  and  far 

away, 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd. 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back. 
And  scoundrel  in  the  snpph 
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*  Wa«  be  to  bound,  poor  sool  ? '  said  the 

good  wife; 
*  So  are  wo  all;  but  do  not  call  him,  Ioto, 
Before  yon  prove  htm,  rogue,  and  proved, 

forffiye. 
HU  gain   is  loss;  for  he  that  wrongs  his 

friend 
Wronga    himself   more,  and   ever   bears 

about 
A  sOent  eoart  of  justice  in  his  breast,      170 
Himself  the  jadge  and  jory,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  oondemn'd. 
And  tbat  drags  down  his  life;  then  oomes 

wbat  comes 
Hefeafter;  and  he  meant,  he  said  he  meant, 
Perhnpa  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you 

weU.' 


•  M 


all 


n 


eonseienee  and  one  eye 


Lore,  let  me  quota  these  lines,  that  yon 

may  learn 
A  man  is  likewise  counsel  for  himself. 
Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of  yours  — 
"With  all  his   oonsoience    and  one  eye 

askew,  180 

80  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  tme; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was 

Made  wet  the  erafty  crowsf oot  round  his  eye ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain. 
So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain. 
Made  Him  his  oatspaw  and  the  Cross  his 

tool, 
Aod  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his  dope  and 

fool; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he 

forged. 
And  snake-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he 

gorged; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o'er  the  rest  190 
Artuitf ,  did  his  holy  oily  best. 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and 

Heaven, 
To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself  had 

thriven.'' 
How  lilM  yon  this  old  satire  ? ' 

<  Nay,'  she  said, 
'  I  loathe  it;  he  had  neyer  kindly  heart, 
Kor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind, 
Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 
Bot  will  yon  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
TW  altcMgether  went  to  mnsie  ?    Still 
Uawed 


Then  she  told  it,  having  dream'd 
Of  that  same  coast. — 


But  round  the  Korth,  n  1^ 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  vapor,  lay, 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Swell'd  up  and  died;  and,  as  it  swell'd,  a 

ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  belt,  and  stOl 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the 

note 
Had  reach'd  a  thunderous  fulness,  on  those 

cliffs 
Broke,  mizt  with  awful  light  ^-  the  same  as 

that 
Living  within  the  belt  —  whereby  she  saw 
That  all  those  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no 

more,  sio 

But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
Grave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
One  after  one;  and  then  the  great  ridge 

drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  mnsie,  baek. 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swell'd  again 
Slowly  to  music.    Ever  when  it  broke 
The   statues,  king,  or  saint,  or  founder 

fell; 
Then  from  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  ruin 

left  "^ 

Came  men  and  women  in  dark  dusters 

round, 
Some  crying,  '  Set  them  up !  they  shall  not 

f all ! '  t>o 

And  others,  *  Let  them  lie,  for  they  haye 

fallen.' 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled;  and 

she  grieved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  vriiy, 

to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  off  tune 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  as  their 

shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Retnrmng,  while  none  mark'd  it,  on  the 

crowd 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light,  and  show'd 

their  eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept 

away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of 

stone,  130 

To  the  waste  deeps  together* 

«ThenIfizt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images. 
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Both  eTOwn'd  with  stars  and  high  among 

the  stars, — 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
High  np  on  one  of  those  dark  minster- 

fronts  — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Which  mizt  with  litUe  Margaret'-,  aad  I 

woke, 
And  my  dream  awed  me;  —  well  —  but 

what  are  dreams  ? 
Yonrs  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a 

p:lass,  140 

And  mine  bnt  from  the  crying  of  a  child.' 

<  Child  ?    No  !'  said  he,  *  but  this  tide's 

roar,  and  his, 
Cor  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom 
And  lond-lung'd  Antibabylonianisms  — 
Altho'  I  grant  bnt  little  music  there  — 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream;  but  if 

there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 
Sphere- music  such  as  that  you  dream'd 

about. 
Why,  that  would  make  oar  passions  far  too 

Uke 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.    No  — 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hymns 

of  hearen.  351 

True  devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  bnt  the  devil ! ' 

« "  True  "  indeed ! 

One  of  onr  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 

Here  than  onrselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the 
shore; 

While  you  were  mnning  down  the  sands, 
and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea -furbelow 
flap. 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  She  brought 
strange  news. 

Why  were  yon  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
night ?  259 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  your  forgivin|r  him 

Before  you  knew.  We  must  forgive  the 
dead.' 

*Deadl  who  is  dead?' 

*  The  man  your  eye  pursued. 
A  little  after  yon  had  parted  with  him, 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-disease.' 


'Dead?  he?   of  heart-disease?  wlat 
heart  had  he 
Todieof?  dead!' 

'  Ahy  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too. 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  yon  charge  him 

with, 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.  But  your  rough 

voice  — 
Yon  spoke  so  loud  —  has  roused  the  child 

ag^n.  xjo 

Sleep,  little  birdie,   sleep !   will  she  not 

sleep 
Without  her  **  little  birdie "  ?  well,  then, 

sleep. 
And  I  will  sing  you  "  birdie." ' 

Saying  this, 

The  woman  half  tum'd  round  &om  him 
she  loved, 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thro'  the 
night 

Her  other,  found  —  for  it  was  close  beside  — 

And  half -embraced  the  basket  cradle- 
head 

With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant 
bough 

That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling, 
sway  d  279 

The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby-Bong: 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  biidie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  loiter. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ?  9^ 

Baby  says,  like  little  biidie. 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger; 

If  she  sleens  a  little  longer, 

Baby  too  snail  fly  away. 

'  She  sleeps;  let  ns  too,  let  all  evil,  sleeps 
He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  ours. 
He  can  do  no  more  wrong;  forgive  hinif 

dear. 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder  1 ' 
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Then  the  man, 
"His  deeds  yet  liTe,  the  wont  b  yet  to 


SOI 

Ymi  let  your  sleep  for  this  one  night  be 

sonnd; 
1  do  f  orgiye  htm  I  * 

*  Thanks,  my  lore/  she  said, 
*  Tear  own  wiU  be  the  sweeter,'  and  they 
slept 
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Ururr  a  thousand  voices  f uU  and  sweet, 
In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  inyention 

stored, 
And  praise  the  invisible  unirerBal  Lord, 
Who  lets  oooe  more  in  peace  the  nations 
meet. 
Where  Science,  Ait,  and  Labor  have  oat- 
ponr^d 
Their  myriad  bonis  of  plenty  at  our  feet 

n 

O  silent  ftither  of  our  Kings  to  be, 
Monm'd  in  this  golden  honr  of  jubilee. 
For  this,  for  al(  we  weep  onr  thanks 
theel 

m 

The  world-eompeUing  plan  was  thiney— • 
And,  lo  I  the  long  laborions  miles 
Of  Palace;  lo !  the  giant  aisles^ 
Rich  in  model  and  design; 
Harrest-tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom  and  wheel  and  enginery. 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 
Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine, 
Fabric  ioa|^  or  faiiy-flne, 


Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine  I 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 

Brouffbt  from  under  eve^  star. 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of 

IV 

Is  the  goal  so  far  away  ? 

Far,  how  far  no  tongue  can  say. 

Let  us  dream  our  dnam  to-day. 


O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who 

reign, 
From  growing  Commerce  loose  her  latest 

chain. 
And  let  the  &ir  white-wing'd  peacemaker 

fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky. 
And   mix   the    seasons   and    the    golden 

hours; 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed 

towers. 
And  ruling  by  obeving  Nature's  powers. 
And  gathering  all  the  fruita  of  earth  and 

crown'd  with  all  her  flowers. 


A  WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA 

MARCH   7,    1S63 

Written  00  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra in  England  jnst  before  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  10th  of  Blareli, 
186:^ ;  pobUehed  eeparately  the  aame  month ; 
and  afterwards  inolnded  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden ' 
volnme.  Thackeray,  in  the  *Comlull  Man- 
line/  compared  the  poem  to  the  waving  of  a 
flai^  pine-tree  toroh  00  a  windy  headland 

Ska-kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra  1 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  onr  welcome  of 
thee, 

Alexandra  I 
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Welcome  her,  thunden  of  fort  and  of  fleet  I 
Welcome   her,  thuidering   cheer  of    the 

street ! 
Welcome    her,  all   things    yoathfol    and 

sweet, 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet  I 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  t 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new -budded 

bowers! 
Blazon  your  mottoes  of  blessing  and  prayer ! 
Welcome  her,   welcome   her,  all  that  is 

ours! 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  ! 
Flames,  on  the  winay  headland  flare  I 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  ! 
Clash,  ye  belb,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  ! 
Rush    to    the    roof,  sudden    rocket,  and 

higher 
Melt  into  stars  for  the  land's  desire  I 
Roll  and  rejoice,  jubilant  yoioe. 
Roll  as  a  eround- swell   dash*d    on    the 

strand. 
Roar  as  the  sea  when  he  welcomes  the  land. 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  de- 
sire. 
The  searkings'  daughter  as  happy  as  fair. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea  — 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 
Come  to  us,  love  us  and  make  us  your 

own; 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of 

thee, 

Alexandra  t 


THE  GRANDMOTHER 

First  printed  in  '  Onoe  a  Week/  July  16, 
1859,  with  the  title,  '  The  Grandmother's  Apo- 
logy,' and  an  illustration  by  Millais. 


And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  you 

say,  little  Anne  ? 
Ruddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs, 

he  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written;  she  never 

was  over-wise. 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy;  he  would  n't 

take  my  advice. 


n 

For,  Annie,  you  see,  her  father  was  not  the 
man  to  save. 

Had  n't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  him- 
self into  his  grave. 

Pretty  enough,  very  pretty !  hut  I  was 
against  it  for  one. 

£h  1  —  but  he  would  n't  hear  me  —  and 
Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 

in 

Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest -boniy  the 

flower  of  the  flock; 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him,  for  Willy 

stood  like  a  rock.  to 

'  Here  's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week ! '  says 

Doctor;  and  he  would  be  bound 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty 

parishes  round. 

IV 

Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  bis  legs, 

but  still  of  his  tongue  ! 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him;  I  wonder 

he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  him,  Annie;  I  have  not 

long  to  stay. 
PeAxps  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he 

lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie  ?  yon  think 

I  am  hard  and  cold; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me^ 

I  am  so  old. 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep 

for  the  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept 

with  the  best.  m 

VI 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  witli  your 

father,  my  dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost   me 

many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie;  it  cost 

me  a  world  of  woe. 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  dariing,  seventy 

years  ago. 

vn 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  oome  to  the 
place,  and  I  knew  right  well 

That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time;  I  kseW| 
but  I  would  not  telL 
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And  ibe  to  be  comine  and  slandering  me, 

the  Um  little  liar  ! 
Bat  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  as  you  know,  mj 

dear,  the  tongue  is  a  fire. 

VIII 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week, 

and  he  said  likewise 
Tliat  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the 

blackest  of  lies,  30 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and 

fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder 

matter  to  fight. 

IX 

And  Willy  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm 

for  a  week  and  a  day; 
And  all  thin^  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  was 

the  middle  of  May. 
Jeonjy    to  slander  me,   who  knew  what 

Jenny  had  been  ! 
But    amling   another,  Annie,   will   never 

make  oneself  clean. 


And  I  cried  mjrself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all 

of  an  evening  late 
I  dimb'd  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood 

by  the  road  at  the  gate. 
The  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising 

over  the  dale. 
And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside 

ma  chirrupt  the  nightingale.  40 

XI 

AH  of  a  sudden  he  stopt;  there  past  by  the 

gate  of  the  farm 
Willy,  —  be  didn't  see  me,  —  and  Jenny 

hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I 

scarce  knew  how; 
Ah,  there  *s  no  fool  like  the  old  one  —  it 

makes  me  angry  now. 

XII 

WHly  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the 
thing  tnat  he  meant; 

Jenay,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  curt- 
sey and  went. 

And  I  said,  'Let  us  part;  in  a  hundred 
years  it  11  all  be  the  same. 

Ton  oaanot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not 
my  good  name.' 


xin 

And  he  tum'd,  and  I  saw  his  oyes  all  wet, 

in  the  sweet  moonshine: 
'  Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your 

good  name  is  mine.  50 

And  what  do  I  care  for  Jane,  let  her  speak 

of  you  well  or  ill; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand;  we  two  shall  he 

happy  still.' 

XIV 

'  Marry  you,  Willy  ! '  said  I, '  but  I  needs 

must  speak  my  mind. 
And  I  fear  you  11  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous 

and  hard  and  unkind.' 
But  he  tum'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms, 

and  answered,  <  No,  love,  no; ' 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy 

years  ago. 

XV 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded.  I  wore  a 
lilac  gown; 

And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he 
gave  the  ringers  a  crown. 

But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  be- 
fore he  was  bom; 

Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie, 
flower  and  thorn.  60 

XVI 

That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I 

thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never 

had  drawn  a  breath. 
I  had  not  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had 

been  a  wife; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the 

babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 

XVII 

His  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with 

anger  or  pain; 
I  look'd  at  the  still  little  body  —  his  trouble 

had  all  been  in  vain. 
For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him 

another  mom; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that 

was  dead  before  he  was  bom. 

XVIII 

But  he  cheer'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he 

seldom  said  me  nay. 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he;  like  a  man,  too, 

would  have  his  way;  70 
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Nerer  jealous  —  not  he.    We  had  many  a 

happy  year; 
And  he  died,  and  I  ooold  not  weep  —  my 

own  tune  seem'd  so  near. 

XIX 

But  I  wish'd  it  had  been  God's  will  that  I, 

too,  then  could  have  died; 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had 

slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I 

don't  forget; 
But  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they  're  all 

about  me  yet 


Battering  orer  the  boards,  my  Annie  who 

left  me  at  two. 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an 

Annie  like  you; 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and 

goes  at  her  will. 
While  Harry  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Charlie 

ploughing  the  hilL  80 

XXI 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too 

—  they  sing  to  their  team; 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant 

kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hoyer 

about  my  bed  — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or 

dead. 

ZXII 

And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth  there 's  none  of 
them  left  alive, 

For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at 
sixty-five; 

And  Willy,  my  eldest>bom,  at  nigh  three- 
score and  ten. 

I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they  're 
elderly  men. 

xxm 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often 

I  grieve; 
I  am  of tener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's 

farm  at  eve;  90 

And  the  neighbors  come  and  laugh  and 

gossip,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that 

have  long  gone  by. 


XXIV 

To  be  sure  the  preacher  says,  oar  sins 

should  make  us  sad; 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is 

Grace  to  be  had; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge  of  ns  all 

when  life  shall  cease; 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  the 

is  one  of  peace. 

XXV 

And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free 

from  pain. 
And  happy  has  been  my  life;  but  I  would 

not  live  it  again. 
I  seem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that 's  all,  and 

long  for  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept 

with  the  best  too 

XXVI 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  eldest- 
bom,  my  flower; 

But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  haa  but 
gone  for  an  hour,  — 

Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room 
into  the  next; 

I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.  What  time 
have  I  to  be  vext  ? 

XX  vn 

And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she  never 

was  over-wise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie;  thank  God  that 

I  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  left  yon,  when  I  shall 

have  past  away. 
But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now;  you  oan- 

not  have  long  to  stay. 


NORTHERN  FARMER 

OLD  STYLB 

The  *  Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style,*  appeared 
in  the  *  Enoch  Arden'  volume,  1864;  the 
'  Northern  Fanner,  New  Style,*  in  the  *  Holy 
GrailWolnme,  1870. 

Stopford  Brooke  C  TennysoD,*  London,  1894) 
says  of  it :  *  It  is  a  vivid  piece  ont  of  the  great 
comedy  of  man,  not  of  its  mere  mirth,  but  of 
that  elemental  humoronsness  of  things  which 
belongs  to  the  lives  of  the  brutes  as  well  as  to 
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^^  tihat  ttaady  amintnwi  of  the  anoient 

CMtli  and  all  who  are  bom  of  her,  which  first 
men  nnle,  and  which  has  enabled  us  to 
_  our  pain  betteTf  and  to  love  one  another 
—ire,  than  might  appear  possible  in  a  world 
hare  Nature  generally  seems  to  be  doing  her 
beet  to  hut  us  fiist,  and  then  to  kill  oa.  .  .  . 
There  neTer  was  a  more  snperbly  hewn  pieoe 
of  voosh  and  vital  aonlptiue/ 


Wbkkb  'aata  beta  saw  long  and  metilig^' 

'era  alota  ? 
Noone  ?  tboort  nowt  o'  a  noorse;  whoj, 

Doctor  'a  abeta  an'  agottn; 
Saya  that  I  moftnt  'a  naw  moor  aiUe,  but  I 

betot  a  fool; 
Git  ma  my  alUe,  fur  I  betat  argawin*  to 

breftkmy  rule. 

n 

Doeton,  they  knaws  nowty  fur  a  says  what 'a 

nawwars  true; 
Xaw  aoort  o*  koind  o'  use  tosafty  the  things 

that  a  da 
I  'to  'ed  my  point  o'  alUe  iyiy  noight  sin'  I 

beta  'eie. 
An*  I  'to  'ed  my  quart  iyiy  market-noight 

for  f oorty  year. 

ni 

Pknon  'a  a  bean  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin'  ere 

o'  my  bed. 
'The  Amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  yon^  to  'ias^ 

my  friend/  a  said, 
An'  a  towd  ma  m^  ains,  an'  's  toithe  were 

due,  an'  I  gied  it  in  bond; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um,  as  I  'a  done  boy 

the  loud. 

IV 

Lan'd  a  ma'  be'iL    I  reckons  I  'annot  sa 

mooch  to  lam. 
Bui  a  east  oop,  tbot  a  did^  'bout  Bessy 

Harris's  bame. 
Thaw  a  Imaws  I  hallus  voiited  wi'  Squoire 

an'  choorch  an'  staate, 
An'  i'  the  woost  o'  toimes  I  wur  nirer  agin 

theraate. 


An'  I  hallus  ooom'd  to  '3  ehooreh  afoor  moy 

Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'ettrd   nm  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a 

boaxard-cloek  *  ower  my  'ead. 


1  oa  as  in  Aoer. 


*  Goekehaf  er. 


An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I 
thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saay, 

An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said, 
an'  I  ooom'd  awa&y. 

VI 

Bessy  Marris's  bame  1  tha  knaws  she  laaid 

it  to  mea. 
Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad 

un,  shea. 
'Siver,  I  kep  'urn,  I  kep  'nm,  my  lass,  tha 

mun  understond; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'nm,  as  I  'a  done  boy 

the  lend. 

VII 

But  IVtfson  a  oooms  an'  a  goiis,  an'  a  says 

it  essy  an'  freeii: 
'  The  Amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'iss^n, 

my  mend,'  says  'ea. 
I  weant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thaw  snmmun 

said  it  in  'aaste; 
But  'e  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a 

stubb'd  Thumaby  waaste. 

VIII 

D'  ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  ?  naw, 

naw,  tha  was  not  bora  then; 
Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eard  'nm 

mys^n; 
Moast  loUce  a  butter-bump,^  fur  I  'ei&rd  'nm 

about  an'  about, 
But  I  stubb'd  'urn  oop  wi'  the  loty  an'  raltved 

an'  rembled  'um  out. 

IX 

Keliper's  it  wur;  fo'  they  fun  'nm  theer 

a-laaid  of  'is  faaoe 
Down  i'  the  woild  'enemies  ^  afoor  I  ooom'd 

to  the  plaaoe. 
Kottks  or  Thimbleby  ^  toiiner  *  'ed  shot 

'nm  as  dead  as  a  naaiL 
Noaks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'soisa  ^but 

git  ma  my 


Dubbnt  loo5k  at  the  waKste;  theer  wam'k 

not  feead  for  a  cow; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  fuss,  an'  loodk 

at  it  now  — 
Wam't  worth    nowt  a   haiiore,  an'  now 

theer  's  lots  o'  feead, 
Fourseoor^  yows  upon  it,  an'  some  on  it 

down  i'  seeaa.* 


1  Bittern.    * 
*  o«  aa  in  Aoir. 


*  One  or  other. 

*  Ckner. 
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XI 

Koblmt  a  bit  on  it 's  left,  an'  I  melui'd  to  'a 

Btabb'd  it  at  f  aU, 
Done  it  taryear  I  mean'd,  an'  ninn'd  plow 

tbroff  it  an'  all, 
If  Grodamoigbty  an'  parson  'nd  nobbut  let 

ma  aloan,  — 
Mea,  wi'  baate  hoonderd  haacre  o'  Sqaoiie's, 

an'  lond  o'  my  oan. 

XII 

Do  Godamoiebty  knaw  wbat  a  'b  doing 
a-taakm'  o'  mea  ? 

I  beant  wonn  aa  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yon- 
der a  peiEi; 

An'  Sqnolre  'ull  be  sa  mad  an'  all  —  a'  dear, 
a'  dear ! 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Sqnoire  ooom 
Micbaelmas  thntty  year. 

xm 

A  mowt  'a  taSen  owd  JoBnes,  as  'ant  not  a 

'aiipotb  o'  sense. 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taften  yoang  Robins  —  a  niver 

mended  a  fence; 
Bat  Godamoighty  a  moost  taike  meil  an' 

taake  ma  now, 
Wi'  aftf  tbe  cows  to  canve  an'  Thnmaby 

boillms  to  plow  1 

XIV 

Loook  'ow  qnoloty  smoiles  wben  tbey  seeSs 

ma  a  paasin'  boy, 
Says  to  tbessi^n,  naw  donbt,  *  Wbat  a  man 

a  bea  sewer-loy ! ' 
Fur  tbey  knaws  wbat  I  befin  to  Sqnoire  sin' 

fust  a  coom'd  to  the  'All; 
I  done  moy  dnty  by  Sqnoire  an'  I  done 

moy  duty  boy  hall. 

XV 

Squoire  's  i'  Lunnon,  an'  snmmnn  I  reckons 

'all  'a  to  wroite, 
Forwboft's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  meil  thot 

muddles  ma  quoit; 
Sartin-sewer  I  beil  thot  a  weSnt  niver  give 

it  to  Joiines, 
Naw,  nor  a  meant  to  Robins — a  niver  rem- 

bles  the  stoans. 

XVI 

Bat  snmmun  'nil  come  ater  meft  mayhap 

wi'  'is  kittle  o'  steftm 
Huzzin'  an'  maftzin'  the  blessed  fealds  wi' 

the  divil's  oftn  tettm. 


Sin'  I  man  doy  I  man  doy,  thaw  loile  they 

says  is  sweet, 
Bnt  tin'  I  man  doy  I  man  doy,  for  I  cooldn 

abeSr  to  see  it 

XVII 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  fur,  an'  doeia 

bring  ma  the  a&le  ? 
Doctor 's  a  'to&ttler,  lass,  an  a 's  hallos  i' 

the  owd  taiile; 
I  weant  breiik  rules  fur  Doctor,  a  knaws 

naw  moor  nor  a  flov; 
Git  ma  my  aftle,  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  man  day 

I  man  doy. 
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Dosn't  thou  'ear  my  'erae's  legs,  as  they 

canters  awafty  ? 
Proputty,  proputty ,  propntty  —  that 's  what 

I  'ears  'em  saay. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — Sam,  thou 's 

an  ass  for  thy  pains; 
Theer 's  moor  sense  i*  one  o'  'is  legs,  nor  in 

all  thy  brains. 

n 

Woa  —  theer 's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tba, 

Sam:  yon  's  parson's  onse  — 
Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mnn  be 

either  a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then;  for  thoall  be 

twenty  to  weeftk.^ 
Proputty,  proputty  —  woii  then,  woii — let 

ma  'ear  mystfn  speak. 

ni 

Me    an'  thy    muther,  Sammy,  'as   bein 

a-talkin'  o'  thee; 
Thou 's  he&a  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  beSn 

a-tellin'  it  me. 
Thou  11  not  marry  for  munny — thoa 's 

sweet  upo'  parson's  lass  — 
No* — thou  11  marry  for  luw — an*  we 

bofith  on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 

IV 

See&'d  her  to-daay  ^  by  —  SaSinf  s-daay 
—  they  was  nnging  the  bells. 

She's  a  beauty,  thou  thinks  —  an'  soft  it 
Booors  o'  gells, 

^  This  week. 
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niem  aa  'as  monny  an*  all  —  wot's  a 
beaatj  ?  —  the  flower  aa  blaws. 

Bat  propattj,  propatty  stioks,  an*  pro- 
pattjy  proputty  grawa. 


I>»'aDt  be  stant;^  taake  time.     I  knaws 

what  maakes  tha  sa  maiL 
Wam't   I   craiized  fur  the  lasses  mys^n 

when  I  war  a  lad  ? 
Boi  I  knaw'd  a  Qualiker  feller  as  often  'as 

towd  ma  this: 
'Doint  thou  marry  for  munny,  bat  gott 

wheer  munny  is  ! ' 

VI 

Aa*  I   went  wheer  manny  war;  an*  thy 

mnther  ooom  to  'and, 
'Wi'  lota  o'  manny  laaXd  by,  an'  a  nicetish 

hit  o'  land. 
Maaybe  she  wam't  a  beaaty  —  I  niver  giv 

it  a  thowt  — 
Bat  wam't  she  as  good  to  eoddle  an'  kiss 

aa  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt  ? 

VII 

Fuaon'a  lass  *ant  nowt,  an*  she  weMnt  'a 
nowt  when  *e  's  dead, 

Man  be  a  enrness,  lad,  or  snmmot,  and  ad- 
dle'her  bread. 

Why  ?  far  'e  's  nobbnt  a  carate,  an'  weant 
nirer  get  hiss^n  clear, 

An'  'e  maade  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  af  oor  'e 
coom'd  to  the  shore. 

VIII 

An'  thin  *e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o' 

Varsity  debt, 
6took  to  his  taairl  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got 

shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noMn 

to  lend  'im  a  shore, 
Woorse    nor  a    f ar-welter'd '  yowe;  far, 

Sammy,  'e  married  far  law. 

IX 

LoTT?  what's  loTT?  thoo  can  luvr  thy 

lass  an*  'er  manny  too, 
UaSkin'  *em  goa  togither,  as  they  're  good 

right  to  do. 


^ObstfaMts.  ' 

*0r,  fow-weker'd,— said  of  a  sheep  lyi 
M  tti  baek  in  the  fonow. 


Conldn  I  Iuty  thy  mnther  by  eanse  o*  'er 

munny  laaYd  by  ? 
KaJiy — fur  I  luTv'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor 

fur  it;  reason  why. 


Ay,  an'  thy  mnther  says  thou  wants  to 

marry  the  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  bum;  an*  we  boath 

on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 
Woa  then,  proputty,  wiltha? — an  ass  as 

near  as  mays  nowt  ^  — 
Woa  then,  wiltha  ?  dangtha  1  —  the  bees  is 

as  fell  as  owt.' 

XI 

Break  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  his  *ead,  lad, 

out  o'  the  fence  ! 
Gentleman  bum  I  what  *s  gentleman  bom  ? 

is  it  shillins  an'  pence  ? 
Proputty,  proputty 's  ivrything  'ere,  an*, 

Sammy,  I  'm  blest 
If  it  is  n't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them 

as  'as  it 's  the  best. 

XII 

Tis  'n  them  as  *as  munny  as  breaks  into 

*ouses  an'  steals. 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an'  taakes 

their  regular  meals. 
Noa,  but  it 's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a 

meal 's  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in 

a  loomp  is  bad. 

XIII 

Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  man  *a 

bean  a  laazy  lot, 
Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin*  whin* 

iver  munny  was  got. 
Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;  leHstwaya  'iT 

munny  was  'id. 
But  'e  tued  an'  moil'd  iss^n  delid,  an'  *e  died 

a  good  un,  *e  did. 

XIV 

Loo5k  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  heck 

cooms  out  by  the  'ill  I 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs 

oop  to  the  mill; 

^  Makes  nothing. 

*  The  flies  are  as  fieroe  aa  anything. 
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An'  1 11  ran  oop  to  the  brig,  an'  that  thou  '11 

live  to  see; 
And  if  thou  marries  a  good  on  1 11  leave 

the  land  to  thee. 

XV 

Thim's  my  noations,  Sammy,  vheerby  I 

means  to  stick; 
Bat  if  thou  marries  a  bad  an,  I  '11  leave 

the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom    oop,    proputty,    propatty —  that's 

what  I  'ears  'im  saay  — 
Proputty,  propatty,  propatty  —  canter  an' 

canter  awaay. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ 

Written  in  September,  1861,  bat  not  pab- 
lished  until  ldd4  in  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  yol- 
nme. 

Canteretz  is  a  beaatxf  ul  yalley  in  the  French 
Pyrenees.  The  visit  of  Tennyson  and  Arthur 
AUlam  to  the  place,  here  conunemoratedf  took 
place  in  1830.  The  date  of  the  second  risit 
has  sometimes  been  given  as  1862,  but  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough's  diary,  in  which  he  refers  to 
meeting  Tennyson  there,  makes  it  1861.  Un- 
der date  of  September  1,  at  Mont  Dore-les- 
Bains,  he  writes :  *  The  Tennysons  arrived  at 
6.30  yesterday.  Tennyson  was  here  with  Ar- 
thur Hallam  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  really 
finds  great  pleasure  in  the  plabe  ;  they  stayed 
here  and  at  Cauteretz.  **€Enone/'  he  said, 
was  written  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  stood  for  Ida.'  The  poet  probably  wrote 
*  two  and  thirty '  in  the  verses  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  '  I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  one  and 
thirty  years  ago '  would  have  offended  his  sen- 
sitive ear. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest 

white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of 

the  night, 
AU  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters 

flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  lored  two  and  thirty 

years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day, 
The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that 

rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  ralley,  down  thy  rocky 

bed. 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  aa  the  Toioe  of 

the  dead. 


.re 


And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and 

and  tree. 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  vc»ice  to 

me. 


THE  FLOWER 

First  printed  in  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  volmns, 
and  unaltered. 

The  poem  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
personal  reference,  but  Lord  Tennyson  himself 
assured  me  that  it  had  not.  Accordii^  to  the 
*  Memoir '  (voL  ii.  p.  10),  he  described  it  in  hm 
manuscript  notes  as  *'  an  oniversal  apoLogma.' 

I 
Once  in  a  golden  hoar 

I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower. 

The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden-bower, 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cnraed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light. 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night; 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower. 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Splendid  is  the  flower.' 

Read  my  little  fable: 

He  Uutt  mns  may  read. 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough. 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  bat  a  weed. 


REQUIESCAT 

First  printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  volome, 
and  unaltered. 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  ite  place. 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly,  slowly 
glidea. 
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It 


itaelf  from  thatch  to  bue 
in  the  iM'd'i'g  tidoB* 


Aad  faurer  she,  hat  ah,  how  soon  to  die  t 
Her  quiet  dream  of  life  this  hour  maj 


H«r  peaceful  being  slowly  passes  bj 
To  some  more  peif  ect  peace. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY 


printed  in  the  *  Victoria  Reffia,'  Ghrist- 
Ititfl  (edited  by  Mim  Emily  Faithfall), 
aftarwards  included  in  the  *  Enoch  Axden ' 


▼oil 


Uk  roae  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope, 
Shot  o*er  the  seething  harbor-bar, 

And  reach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the  rope, 
And  whistled  to  the  morning  star. 

And  while  he  whistled  long  and  load 
He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 

*  O  boj,  tbo'  thou  art  young  and  prood, 
I  see  the  place  where  thoa  wilt  lie. 


*Tlie  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay. 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play.' 

'  FooV  he  answer'd,  *  death  Is  sure 
To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam. 

But  I  will  nerermore  endure 

To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

*  My  mother  clings  abont  my  neck, 
Mt  sisters  crjring,  **  Stay  for  shame;  ** 

Mynther  raves  of  death  and  wreck,  — 
TVy  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to 


*God  help  me  I  save  I  take  my  part 

Of  dan^r  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  deril  rises  in  my  heart, 

Fat  wotM  than  aoy  death  to  me.' 

THE   ISLET 

Ffnt  printed  m  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  Tolame, 
and  Bnaltered. 

*  WBTTHXBy  O  whither,  lore,  shall  we  go, 
For  a  score  of  sweet  little  summers  or  so  ?  * 
Iba  sweet  Etile  wife  of  the  singer  said. 


On  the  dav  that  followed  the  day  she  was 
wed, 

*  Whither,  O  whither,  lore,  shall  we  go  ?  * 
And  the  singer  shaking  his  curly  head 
Tnrn'd  as  he  sat,  and  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash. 
Singing,  <  And  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor  rash. 
But  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd. 

In  a  shallop  of  crystal  ivory-beak'd  ? 
With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ruby  glow, 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 
A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peak'd; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dssh. 
Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  ran, 
Fairily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mizt  with  m}^le  and  clad  with  vine. 
And  overstream'd  and  silvery-streak'd 
With  many  a  rivnlet  high  against  the  sun 
The  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  flash 
Above  the  valleys  of  palm  and  pine.' 

<  Thither,  O  thither,  love,  let  as  go.' 

'  No»  no,  no  1 

For  in  all  that  ez<|aisite  isle,  my  dear. 
There  is  but  one  bird  with  a  musical  throat, 
And  his  compass  is  but  of  a  single  note, 
That  it  makes  one  weary  to  hear.' 

*  Moek  me  not  I  mock  me  not  t  love,  let  as 

*  No,  love,  na 

For  the  bud  ever  breaks  into  bloom  on  the 

tree, 
And  a  storm  never  wakes  on  the  lonely 


And  a  worm  is  there  in  the  lonely  wood. 
That  pierces  the  liver  and  blackens  the 

blood, 
And  makes  it  a  sonow  to  be*' 


A  DEDICATION 

AddrMsed  to  the  poet's  wife,  and  fint 
printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden  *  volume.  The 
onlv  alteration  is  in  the  sixth  line,  whidi  origi* 
nalfy  read :  *  and  spite  of  praise  and  soom.* 

Dbab,  near  and  tme,  —  no  truer  Time 

himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  yon  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
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Shoots  to  the  &11,  —  take  thiB  and  pxay 

that  he 
Who  wrote  it,  honoring  your  sweet  faith  in 

him, 
Maj  trust  himself;  and  after  praise  and 

scorn. 
As  one  who  feels  the  immeasarable  world. 
Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise; 
And  after  aatnnm  past  —  if  left  to  pass 
His  aatamn  into  seeming-leafless  days  — 
Draw  toward  the  long  frost  and  longest 

night. 
Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  froit 
Which  m  oar  winter  woodland  looks  a 

flower.^ 


EXPERIMENTS 

BO  Ad  I  C£  A 

First  published  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  toI- 
ame.  Ijie  only  chai^  since  made  is  in  the 
19th  line,  which  origmally  read:  *  There  the 
hive  of  Roman  liais  worslup  o  glnttonoos  em- 
peror-idioL' 

While  abont  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Ke- 

ronian  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the 

Druid  and  Druidess, 
Far  in  the  East  Boadic^  standing  loftily 

charioted. 
Mad  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in 

her  fierce  volubility, 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the 

colony  Climulodiine, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters 

o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

'  They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  ns 

Britain's  barbarous  populaces, 
Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did 

they  pity  me  supplicating  ? 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  ?  shall 

I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
Hear,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear,  Cori- 

tanian,  Trinobant ! 
Must  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and 

talon  annihilate  us  ? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it 

gorily  quivering  ? 

^  The  fruit  of  the  Spindle-tree  (EwmpwKMM 
ArqpcBitf). 


Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven  t  hark  and 

blacken  innumerable. 
Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  make 

the  carcase  a  skeleton. 
Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolfldn,  from 

the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it, 
Till  the  face  of  Bel  be  brighten'd,  Taianis 

be  propitiated. 
Lo  their  colony  half-defended  !  lo  their 

colony,  C^mnloddne  ! 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock 

at  a  barbarous  adversary. 
There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  an 

emperor-idiot 
Such  b  Rome,  and  this  her  deity;  hear  it. 

Spirit  of  Clissiveladn  I 

<Hear  it,  Gods  !  the  Gods  have  heard  it, 
O  Icenian,  O  Coritanian  ! 

Doubt  not  ye  the  Gods  have  answer'd, 
Catieuchlanian,  Trinobant. 

These  have  told  ns  all  their  anger  in  mir- 
aculous utterances. 

Thunder,  a  flying  fire  in  heaven,  a  moimnr 
heard  aSnally, 

Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  moan 
of  an  enemy  massacred, 

Phantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  maU 
titttdinous  agonies. 

Bloodily  flow'd  the  Tamesa  rolling  phan- 
tom bodies  of  horses  and  men; 

Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the 
refluent  estuary; 

Lastly  yonder  yestei^ven,  suddenly  giddilj 
tottering  — 

There  was  one  who  watch'd  and  told  me— 
down  their  statue  of  Victory  feU. 

Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the 
colony  CiUnuloddne, 

Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lesson?  shall 
we  care  to  be  pitiful  ? 

Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant  ?  shall 
we  dandle  it  amorously  ? 

*Hear,    Icenian,    Catienchlaniaa,  hear, 

Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 
While  I  roved  about  the  forest,  long  and 

bitterly  meditating, 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the 

mystical  ceremony; 
Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the 

terrible  prophetesses: 
«  Fear  not,  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle 

of  silveiy  parapets  1 
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Tbo*  the  Boman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tHo' 
the  gathering  euemy  narrow  thee, 

Tboa  ahalt  wax  and  he  shidl  dwindle,  thoa 
shalt  be  the  mighty  one  yet  I 

Tliine  the  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the 
deeds  to  be  oelebratea, 

Thine  the  myriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and 
shadow  illimitable. 

Thine  the  lands  of  lasting  sammer,  many- 
blossoming  Paradises, 

Thine  the  North  and  thine  the  Sonth  and 
thine  the  battle-thnnder  of  God." 

So  they  chanted:  how  shall  Britain  light 
upon  auenries  happier  ? 

So  they  chanted  in  the  darkness,  and  there 
eometh  a  victory  now. 

'Hear,    loenian,    Catienchlanian,   hear, 
Coritanian,  Trinobant  1 
Me   the  wife  of  rich  Prasdtagns,  me  the 

lorer  of  liberty. 
Me  they  seised  and  me  they  tortured,  me 
they  lash'd  and  humiliated. 

Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of 
ruffian  riolators  I 

See,  ther  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miser- 
able in  ignominy  t 

Wherefore  in  me  bums  an  anger,  not  by 
blood  to  be  satiated. 

Lo  the  palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  col- 
ony CAmulodifne  1 

There  they  ruled,  and  thence  they  wasted 
all  the  flourishing  territory. 

Thither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow- 
ringleted  Britoness  — 

Bloodilr,  bloodily  fall  the  battle-axe,  unex- 
hausted, inexorable. 

Shout,  Icenian,  Catienchlanian,  shout,  Cori- 
tanian, Trinobant, 

^11  the  TicUm  hear  within  and  yearn  to 
hurry  precipitously. 

Like  the  l«u  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like 
the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirPd. 

Lo  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city 
of  Ciinobellne ! 

There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there 
at  tahles  of  ebony  lay, 

Belliag  on  their  purple  couches  in  their 
tender  effeminacy. 

There  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted; 
there  —  there  —  they  dwell  no  more. 

Bunt  the  gates,  and  bum  the  pslsces,  break 
the  woriEs  of  the  statuary. 

Tike  the  hoary  Boman  head  and  shatter  it, 
hold  it  abominahle* 


Cut  the  Boman  boy  to  pieces  in  his  lust 

and  voluptuousness. 
Lash  the  maiden  into  swooning,  me  they 

lash'd  and  humiliated. 
Chop  the  breasts  from  off  the  mother,  dash 

the  brains  of  the  little  one  out. 
Up,  my  Britons  t  on,  my  chariot !  on,  my 

chargers,  trample  them  under  us ! ' 

So  the  Queen  BoSdic^  standing  loftily 

charioted. 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling 

glances  lioness-like, 
Tell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters 

in  her  fierce  volubility. 
Till  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chariot 

agitated, 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing 

barbarous  lineaments. 
Made  the  noise  of  frosty  woodlands,  when 

they  shiver  in  January, 
Boar'd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom 

and  blanch  on  the  precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  wmter  tear  an 

oak  on  a  promontory. 
So  the  silent  colony,  hearing  her  tumultii* 

ous  adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat 

with  rapid  unanimous  hand. 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her 

pitiless  avarice. 
Till  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and 

flutter  tremulously. 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  clamoring  of  her 

enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny 

tyranny  buds. 
Ban  the  land  with  Boman  slaughter,  mul- 
titudinous agonies. 
Perish'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a 

valorous  le^onary, 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel, 

Verulam,  Climuloddne. 


IN  QUANTITY 

ON   TRANSLATIONS   OF  HOMER 
(hexameters  and  pentameters) 

This  and  the  three  foIlowia|r  'ezperfaneats 
hi  quantity  *  appeared  in  the  '  Cornhill  Hsg*. 
line*  for  Deoember,  18d3.  This  was  not 
printed  with  the  otheim  m  the  '  Euoeh  Aidea' 
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Tolnme,  but  iris  finally  ineladed  in  the  edition 
of  1884. 

The  'Blilton*  nnd  the  'Hendeoasyllabics' 
hftTe  not  been  altered. 

The  *  Specimen  of  n  Tnunlation  of  the  Dind 
In  Blank  Vene '  was  prefaced  in  the  *'  Comhill 
]£agazine  '  with  the  following  note :  — 

*  Some,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  oar 
best  and  greatest,  have  endeavored  to  give  ns 
the  ^  Diad "  in  English  hexameters,  and  by 
what  appears  to  me  their  failnres  have  gone 
far  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  I 
baye  long  held  by  oar  blank  ▼eiae  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  now  after  having  spoken  so  disrespect- 
folly  here  of  these  hexameters,  I  venture,  or 
rather  feel  bonnd,  to  sabjoin  a  specimen,  how- 
ever brief  and  with  whatever  demerits^  of  a 
blank  verse  translation.' 

Thesk  lame  hexameters  the  strong-wing'd 
mosic  of  Homer  ! 
Ko  —  but  a  most  burlesque  barbarous 
experiment. 
When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye 
Muses,  in  England  ? 
When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our 
Helicon  ? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany 
gave  us, 
fiarlMLrous  experiment,  barbaroos  hexar 
meters. 

MILTON 

(ALCAICS) 

O  MfOHTT-MOUTH'D  inventor  of  harmonies, 
O  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Muton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Grabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeons  armories. 
Tower,  as  t  le  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset ! 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
Hie  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  mnrmuring, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o*er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 
And  crimson-hned  the  stately  palm-woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 


(hendecasyllabics) 

O  yon  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 
Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers. 
Look,  I  oome  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 


All  composed  in  »  metre  of  Catallas, 
All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motion, 
like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hazdly  ~ 

him. 

Lest  I  fall  unawares  before  the  people, 
Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewen. 
Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tomhla 
Thro'  this  metrification  of  Catulios, 
They  should  speak  to  me  not  withoot  a 

welcome. 
All  that  chorus  of  indolent  revieweis. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tnmblis 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 
Wherefore  slight  me  not  vholly,  nor  be- 
lieve me 
Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 
O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather — 
Since  I  blush  to  belaud  myself  a  moment  — 
As  some  rare  little  rose,  a  pieoe  of  inmost 
Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquetle-Hke 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  nnbenignly. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  ILIAD  IN  BLANK 
VERSE 

[ILIAD,  vni.  542-561] 

So  Hector  spake;  the  Trojans  roar'd  ap- 
plause; 

Then  loosed  Uieir  sweating  hones  from  the 
yoke. 

And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  hia  own; 

And  oxen  from  the  city,  and  goodly  sheep 

In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-hearted 
wine 

And  bread  from  out  the  honses  bronght, 
and  heap*d 

Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  the 
plain 

Roird  the  rich  vapor  far  into  the  heaven. 

And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge^  of 


Sat  glorying;   many  a  fire  before  them 

blazed. 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are 

laid, 
And  every  height  comes  oat,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest»  and  aU  the 

8taa 

^  Or,  ridge. 
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Shine,  mad  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his 


So  man  J  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xaothns  blazed  before  the  towers  of 

Troy, 
A  thooaand  on  the  plain;  and  close  bj  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blase  of  burning  fire; 
And  eatinff    hoary  grain    and  pulse  the 

steeds, 
Fixt  by  tlieir  cars,  waited  the  golden  dawn. 


THE  THIRD  OF  FEBRUARY,  1852 

This  poem  is  one  of  three  inspired  by  the 
cxdtement  in  F.nglaiid  which  followed  the 
fvmp  tTHat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  December, 
K>  1.  It  was  *  a  powerful  rebuke  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  having  deprecated  the  free  oriti- 
cam  ezpreewd  in  newspapers  and  in  speeches 
sfainst  the  author  of  that  crime/  It  appeared 
ia  the  *  Examiner'  for  February  7,  1852,  and 
was  signed  *  Merlin.*  The  patriotio  lyric,  *  Hands 
sU  rannd/  was  printed  m  the  same  number 
of  the  *  Sxaminer ; '  and  *  Britons,  guard  your 
ovn.*  IB  tiie  preceding  number  (January  31, 
ls"»2). 

The  poem  was  first  acknowledged  and  in^ 
eluded  in  tiie  collected  works  in  1872. 

Mt  Loffda,  we  heard  yon  speak:  yon  told 
OS  all 
That  Enffland's  honest  censure  went  too 

That  oar  free  press  should  cease  to  brawl, 
Not  sting  the  fieiy  Frenchman  into  war. 
It  was  oor  ancient  privilege,  my  Ixirds, 
To  fiing  whate'er  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into 
words. 


I^e  love  not  this  French  God,  the  child  of 

Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of 
the  wise; 
But  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well. 

We  dare  not  even  by  silence  sanction  lies. 
It  nii|^t  be  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw, 
And  yet,  my  Lords,  not  well;  there  is  a 
higher  law. 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free, 
Tho*  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  us  break. 

i^o  Uttle  German  state  are  we, 
fiat  the  one  voioe  in  Europe;  we  muit 


That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were  struck 

dead, 
There  might  be  left  some  record  of  thf 

things  we  said. 

If  you  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 
Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roll'a 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 
What  I  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from 

our  prime, 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public 
crime? 

Shall  we  fear  himt   our  own  we  never 

fear'd. 
From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung 

our  claims. 
Frick'd  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear'd, 
Wo  flung  the  burthen  of  the    second 

James. 
I  sav,  we  never  fear'd  !  and  as  for  these, 
We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them 

on  the  seas. 

And  you,  my  Lords,  you  make  the  people 
muse 
In  doubt  if  you  be  of  our  Barons'  breed  — 
Were    those    your  sires  who    fought    at 
Lewes? 
Is  this  the  manlv  strain  of  Runnymede  ? 
O  fallen  nobility  that,  overawed, 
Would  lisp  in  honey 'd  whispers  of  this 
monstrous  fraud  I 

We  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  here  were 

sin, 
Kot  ours  the  fault  if  we  have  feeble 

hosts  — 
If  easy  patrons  of  their  kin 
Have  left  the  last  free  race  with  naked 

coasts ! 
They  knew  the  precious  things  they  had  to 

guard; 
For  us,  we  will  not  spare  the  tyrant  one 

hard  word. 

Tho'  niggard  throats  of  Manchester  may 

What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons 
forget  ? 
We  are  not  cotton-epinners  all. 
But  some  love  England  and  her  honor 
yet* 


IJO 


IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  SWAINSTON 


And  these  in  oor  lliemiopybd  shall  stand, 
And  hold  against  the  world  this  honor  of 
the  luid. 


A  WELCOME  TO  HER  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  MARIE  ALEXAN- 
DROVNA,  DUCHESS  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH 

MARCH   7,   1874 

Written  to  weleome  Marie  to  E^Umd  after 
her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Edinbuigh,  Jan- 
nary  23,  1874.  Printed  in  the  ^Tunea,*  and 
aft^wards  ineladed  in  the  eoUeoted  editiona. 


Ths  Son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for 
power — 
Whose  will  is  lord  thro'  all  his  world- 
domain — 
Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  hnrst  his 
chain  — 
Has  giren  onr  Prince  his  own  imperial 
Flower, 

AlexandroYna. 
And  welcome,  Russian  flower,  a  people's 


pride, 
Britaii 


To  Britain,  when  her  flowers  hegin  to 

blow! 
From  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home 
yen  go. 
From  mother  nnto  mother,  stately  bride, 

Marie  Alezandrovna  I 

n 

The  golden  news  along   the   steppes   is 
blown. 
And  at  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are 

stirr'd; 
Elburz  and  all  the  Cancasns  haye  heard; 
And  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  known, 

AlezandroYna. 
The  Toioes  of  our  nniTersal  sea 

On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  clifis  of  Kent, 
The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 
And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  mnrmur  thee, 

Marie  Alexandroyna ! 

Ill 

empires   branching,  both,  in   Insty 
lifel^ 
Yet  Harold's  England  fell  to  Norman 
swords; 


Tet  thine  own  land  has  bow'd  to  Tartar 
hordes 
Sinoe  English  Harold  gave  its  throne  a 
wife, 

Alezandrovna  t 
For  thrones  and  peoples  are  as  waifa  that 
swing. 
And  float  or  fall,  in  endless  el>b  and 

flow; 
But  who  love  best  have  best  the  gsaee  to 
know 
That  Love  by  right  diyine  is  deathless 

Marie  AlexandroTna ! 

IV 

And  LoTC  has  led  thee  to  the  strmnger 
land. 
Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say 

their  say;  — 
See,  empire  upon  empire  smOes  to-day, 
As  thou  with  thy  young  lover  hand  in  hand, 

Alezandrovna! 
So  now  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  weet. 
Whose  hand  at  home  was  graoioiiB  to  thy 

poor; 
Thy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow 
door; 
Here  also,  Marie,  shall  thy  name  be  blest, 

Alexamdzovna ! 


Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  ? 

Or  at  thy  coming,  Princess,  eveiywhere. 

The  blue  heaven  break,  and  some  diviner 

air 

Breathe  thro'  the  world  and  change  the 

hearts  of  men, 

Alexandrovna  ? 
But  hearts  that  change  not,  love  that  can- 
not cease. 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peaee  of  soul  in 

soul ! 
And  howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll. 
Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manfnl 
peace, 

Alfred — Alexandrovna  I 


IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  SWAINS- 
TON 

Written  in  1870,  and  fint  printed  m  the 
*  Cabinet  Edition,'  1874. 
Swainston  was  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Joha 
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IB  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hete  the  greater 
HTt  of' Maud 'WM  written  (Wangh).  Sir  John 
died  at  Fribonig  in  Switzerland  in  1870.  The 
body  vaa  brought  home  for  burial,  and  this 
pom  was  written  in  the  garden  at  Swainston 
dariar  the  week  that  elapsed  before  the  fn- 

See  the  *  Memoor/  toL  iL  p.  97. 


KiGBTiifOALXS  warbled  without. 

Within  was  weeping  for  thee; 
Shadows  of  three  dead  men 

Walk'd  in  the  walks  with  me, 

Shadows  of  three  dead  men,  and  thou 
wmst  one  of  the  three. 

l^jriitisffales  sang  in  his  woodsp 
JTbe  Master  was  far  away; 
Kiffhtiiigales  warbled  and  sang 
Of  a  passion  that  lasts  but  a  day; 
Slill  in  the  bouse  in  his  oofifin  the  Prince 
of  oonrtesj  laj. 

Two  dead  men  hare  I  known 

In  courtesy  like  to  thee; 
Two  dead  men  have  I  loved 

With  a  love  that  ever  will  be; 

Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thou 
art  last  of  the  three. 


CHILD  SONGS 

rfast  printed  in  'St  Niehobs'  (N.  Y.)  for 
FebraaiT,  1880.  Set  to  music  by  Mrs.  Tennv- 
■oB  ia  the  same  number  and  that  for  March, 
I'^sa  Brariated  ia  the  ooUeoted  action  of 
IseH. 

I 

THE  CITY  CHILD 

DAorTT  little  maiden,  whither  would  yon 
wander? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the  home 
where  mother  dwells  ? 
'  Far  and  far  away/  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
*  All  among  the  gardens,  anrienlas,  anem- 
ones, 
Roses  and  lilies  and  Canterbnry  bells.' 

Dsinty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you 
wander? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this  oity- 
house  of  ours  ? 


'  Far  and  far  away,'  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
<  All  among  the  meadows,  the  dover  and 

the  clematis, 
Daisies  and  kingcups  and  honeysnekl»- 

flowers.' 


II 


MINNIE  AND  WINNIE 

MxNNis  and  Winnie 

Slept  in  a  shell. 
Sleep,  little  ladies ! 

And  they  slept  welL 

Fink  was  the  shell  within. 

Silver  without; 
Sounds  of  the  great  sea 

Wander'd  about 

Sleen,  little  ladies  I 

Wake  not  soon  t 
Echo  on  echo 

Dies  to  the  moon. 

Two  bright  stars 
Feep'a  into  the  shelL 

'  Whsl  are  they  dreaming  of  ? 
Who  can  tell?' 

Started  a  men  linnet 

Out  of  tne  eroft; 
Wake,  little  ladies  1 

The  sun  is  aloft  1 


THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER 

Contribnted  to  ^  Once  a  Week '  in  January, 
1808,  and  reprinted  in  1884 

Attempts  nave  been  made  to  identify  the 
writer  of  the  letter ;  but  the  poet  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  ^  Once  a  Week ' :  *  It  it  no  particular 
letter  that  I  meant.  I  have  had  doiens  of 
them  from  one  quarter  and  another.' 

Herb,  it  is  here,  the  dose  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0  little  hard,  is  your  lot  so  hardt 
If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  minai 
I  hear  the  roll  of  Uie  ages. 
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Bhjmes  and  rhjmes  in  the  nmge  of  the 
times! 

Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  yoor  lot; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

This  faded  leaf,  our  names  are  as  brief; 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf   hates    the   greener 
leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I  — is  that  your  cry  ? 

And  men  will  live  to  see  it. 
Well — if  it  be  so  —  so  it  is,  yon  know; 

And  if  it  be  so,  so  be  it. 

Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf, 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
O  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens, 

How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies  I 


LITERARY  SQUABBLES 

Originally  printed  in  '  Ponch,'  Blarch  7. 1S46, 
where  it  was  entitled  *  After-thonght.*  It  was 
inclnded,  with  its  present  title,  in  the  *  Library 
Edition  *  of  the  '  Poems,*  1872-73.   See  p.  791. 

Ah  God !  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme 
That  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  wars 

Before  the  stony  face  of  Time, 
And  look'd  at  by  the  silent  stars; 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  song. 
And  do  their  little  best  to  bite 

And  pinch  their  brethren  in  the  throng, 
And  scratch  the  very  dead  for  spite; 

And  strain  to  make  an  inch  of  room 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cannot  hear 

The  sullen  Lethe  rolling  doom 

On  them  and  theirs  and  all  things  here; 

When  one  small  touch  of  Charity 
Could  lift  them  nearer  Grodlike  state 

Than  if  the  crowded  Orb  should  cry 
Like  those  who  cried  Diana  great. 

And  I  too  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.    Surely,  after  all. 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  brawL 


THE  VICTIM 


of  Sb 


i 


Printed  in  1867  at  the  private 
Ivor  Bertie  Guest,  at  Canford  ^lanor, 
Wimborne ;  contributed  to  '  Good  Words '  for 
January,  1868;  and  inclnded  in  the  *Halj 
GxaU '  volume,  187a 


A  PLAGUE  upon  the  people  fell, 
A  famine  after  laid  them  low; 
Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  fibre. 

For  on  them  braJce  the  sudden  foe; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried, 

'  The  Gods  are  moved  against  the  land.' 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand: 
'  Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  ! 
What  would  you  have  of  us  ? 
Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearest. 
Were  it  our  dearest,  — 
Answer,  O  answer!  — 
We  give  you  his  life.' 

n 

But  still  the  foeraan  spoil'd  and  bnm'df 

And  cattle  died,  ana  deer  in  wood, 
And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  tum'd 

And  whiten'd  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way. 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flame; 
And  ever  and  ave  the  Priesthood  moan'd, 
mi  at  last  it  seem'd  that  an  answer 
came: 

'  The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife; 
Take  you  his  dearest^ 
Give  us  a  life.' 

ni 

The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hiD; 

The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still; 
She  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old, 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased^ 
His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold; 
He  seem'd  a  victim  due  to  the  priest. 
The  Priest  beheld  him. 
And  cried  with  joy, 
*The  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  give  them  the  boy.' 
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IV 

Hm  Kio^  reinm'd  from  oat  the  wild, 

He  bore  bat  little  game  in  hand; 
The  mother  said,  *Thej  have  taJcen  the 
chUd 
To  spill  hit  blood  and  heal  the  land. 
Tbe  land  is  tick,  the  people  diseased^ 

And  blieht  and  famine  on  all  the  lea; 
Tbe  boly  Gods,  they  must  be  appeased, 
So  I  prmj  TOO  tell  the  trath  to  me. 
The  J  have  taken  our  son, 
Thej  will  have  his  life. 
Is  he  yoar  dearest  ? 
Or  I,  tbe  wife?' 


Tbe  Kin^  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow, 

He  stay'd  his  arms  upon  his  knee: 
*  O  wife,  what  nse  to  answer  now  ? 

For  now  the  Priest  has  judged  for  me.' 
The  Kuie  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 
*  The  Gods,'  he  said,  *  would  have  chosen 
well; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell ! ' 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 
His  victim  won: 

*  We  have  his  dearest. 
His  only  son  I' 

VI 

The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared. 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow. 
To  tbe  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone: 

'  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  !^ 
He  caagbt  her  away  with  a  sodden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  hv  wife, 
And  shrieking,  <  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 

/  am  his  dearest ! '  rosh'd  on  the  knife. 
And  the  Priest  was  happy: 

•  O  Father  Odin, 
We  give  yon  a  life. 
Which  WHS  his  nearest  ? 
Who  WHS  his  dearest  ? 
Tbe  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  give  them  the  wife  I  * 


WAGES 

CoQtribiited  to  *  Maomilliui's  Msgarine  *  for 
Febnury,  1868;  and  reprinted  in  the  'Holy 
QnU'volame. 


Glort  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of 
song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost 
on  an  endless  sea— 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to 
right  the  wrong  •— 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover 
of  gloiT  she; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wa^s  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of 

\  irtue  be  dust. 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the 

life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 

seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in 

a  summer  sky; 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to 

die. 


THE   HIGHER   PANTHEISM 
First  published  in  the  '  Holy  Grail  *  volume. 

Tbs  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  tbe  seas,  the 

hills  and  tbe  plains,  — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him 

who  reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that 

which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we 

not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 
and  limb, 

Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  divi- 
sion from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee;  thyself  art  the 

reason  why. 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power 

tofeePIamI'? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee;  and  thou 

fiilflllest  thy  doom. 
Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled 

splendor  and  gloom. 

Speak  to  Him,  thoa,  for  He  hears,  and 
Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet  — 

Closer  is  He  than  oreathing,  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet. 
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God  iB  law,  saj  the  wiae;  O  Soul,  and  let 

ns  rejoice. 
For  if  He  thonder  by  law  tlie  thunder  is 

yet  His  Toioe. 

Law  is  Grod,  say  Bome;  no  God  at  all,  says 

the  fool. 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight 

staff  bent  in  a  pool; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the 

eye  of  man  cannot  see; 
Bat  if  we  ooald  see  and  hear,  this  Vision  — 

were  it  not  He  ? 


THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK 

First  pablished  in  the  '  Osbinet  Bdition*  of 
the  *  Poems,'  1874 

I 

The  Toice  and  the  Peak 

Far  oTer  summit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Gteen-rushing  from  the  xcy  thioiiM  of 
dawn  I 

n 

All  night  haTO  I  heard  the  roiee 

Rave  oyer  the  rocky  bar, 
Bat  thoa  wert  silent  in  heaven. 

Above  thee  glided  the  star. 

in 

Hast  thoa  no  voice,  O  Peak, 

That  standest  high  above  all  ? 
*  I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak, 

I  roar  and  rave,  for  I  f alL 

IV 

<  A  thoasand  voices  go 

To  North,  Soath,  East,  and  West; 
They  leave  the  heights  and  are  troabled. 

And  moan  and  onk  to  their  rest. 


*  The  fields  are  fair  bende  them. 

The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom; 
But  they  —  they  feel  the   desire  of  the 
deep  — 
Fall,  and  follow  their  doom. 

VI 

*  The  deep  has  power  on  the  height, 

And  the  height  has  power  on  the  deep; 


They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  sink  again  into  lileep.' 

VII 

Not  raised  for  ever  and  ever. 
But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er. 

The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the 
Pass,  and  are  found  no  more. 

vra 

The  Peak  is  high  and  flush'd 
At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire; 

The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  higl^ 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higfaes. 

IX 

A  deep  below  the  deep. 

And  a  height  beyond  the  height  1 
Our  hearing  is  not  hearing. 

And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 
Far  into  heaven  withdrawn. 

The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 
Green-rushing  from  the  roey 
dawn  I 


thxQtietal 


First  published  in  the  '  Holy  GfaU'  volmne 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  von  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  newer  —  but  tfl  could  understand 

What  vott  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  ia. 


LUCRETIUS 

First  published  in  'MacmiUan's  ICaganie* 
for  May,  1868,  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
'  Holy  GraU '  volnme  of  1869. 

The  story  on  which  the  poem  is  fbonded  m 
taken  from  Jerome*8  additions  to  the  ^Eoae- 
bian  Chronicle/  under  the  year  b.  a  94 :  *  Titus 
Lnoretiiu  poeta  naacitor ;  poetea  amatorio  p<^ 
cnlo  in  f  ororem  versos,  cam  aliquot  libelloe  per 
intervaUa  insaniae  oonseripsiaset,  qnos  postea 
Cicero  emendavit,  propria  ae  mann  interfeoit 
anno  aetatis  zliiL' 

LuciLiA,  wedded  to  Lncrettos,  found 
Her  master  oold;  for  when  the  moming 
flnah 
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Of  passion  and  fche  first  embnuse  bad  died 
Between  tbem,  tbo'  be  loved  her  none  the 

leas, 
Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 
Retnm  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 
To  n^ieet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 
Small  notice,  or  austerely,  for —  his  mind 
Half  boned  in  some  weightier  argumenty 
Or  f  aney-bome  perhaps  upon  the  rise       lo 
And  lon|p  roll  of  the  hexameter — he  past 
To  torn   and  ponder  those  three  hundred 
•eiolls 

Left  by  the  Teacher,  whom  he  held  divine. 

She  brook'd  it  not,  but  wrathful,  petulant, 

Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a 
^ritch 

Wbo  brew'd  the  philtre  which  had  power, 
they  said, 

To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 

And   this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his 


And  this  destroy 'd  him;  for  the  wicked 

tiroth 
Confiiaed  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood,  ao 
And  tiekling  the  brute  brain  within  the 

man's 
Made  havoc  among  those  tender  cells,  and 

cheeked 
His  power  to  shape.    He  loathed  himself, 

and  once 
After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
•a>Mt  mo^d  him  with  i«taning  calm,  .nd 

ened: 

'  Storm  in  the  night !  for  thrice  I  heard 

the  rain 
Rashtng;  and  once  the  flash  of  a  thunder* 

bolt— 
Metbooght  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Stmek  out  the  streaming  moontaiihside, 

and  showed 
A  riotous  confluence  of  wateroonrses        so 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 
Where  au  but  yester-eve  was  dusty-dry. 

*  Storm,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy  Gods, 
what  dreams ! 
For  thriee  I  waken'd  after  dreams.    Pei^ 

chance 
We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking.   Terrible :  for  it  seem 'd 
A  void  was  made  m  Nature;  all  her  bonds 
Ciaek'd ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streains 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  univetie, 
'"'^ning  ft"«"»g  tbe  lUiinitauM  '^^ffr.  40 


fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  mako 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
For  ever.     That  was  mine,  my  dream,  I 
knew  it  — 

Of  and  belonging  ^  ™*>  ^  ^®  ^og 

With  inward  yelp  and  restless   forefoot 

plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland;   but  the 

next! 
I  tbooeht  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth, 
And  where  it  dash'd  the  reddening  meadow, 

sprang  49 

No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean  teeth. 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show 

tome, 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  oi^es  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  aniet  Gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yell  d  and  round 

me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yell'd  again 
Half-suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  — 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? 

*  Then,  then,  from  ntter  gloom  stood  out 

the  breasts,  60 

The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a 

sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct, 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  beauty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a 

fire. 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scoreh'd  me  that  I 

woke. 

'Is   this   thy  vengeance,   holy  Venns, 

thine, 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own 

doves, 
Not  even  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  thee? 

thine. 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  proosmion  makes    70 
Thy  glory  fly  along  tho  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  deity  ? 

'Deity?    nay,   thy   worshippers.     My 

tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.    Which  of 

these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thoa  be'st  of  those  who,  far  aloof 
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From  enyjy  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and 

scorn, 
Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Would  f ollowy  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

*  Nay,  if  thou  canst,  O  Goddess,  like  our- 
selves 80 

Touch,  and  be  touch'd,  then  would  I  cry  to 
thee 

To  kiss  thy  Mayors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 

Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of 
blood 

That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of 
Rome. 

'Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  not 

her 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heayen  of  hers,  and 

tempt 
The   Trojan,  while    his   neatherds    were 

abroad; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears;  90 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.    Rather,  O  ye  Gods, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Siciliaji  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  0>lden  yerse  — 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow 

forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,   when  she   strikes    thro'  the 

thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large,  and  lambs  are 

glad  99 

Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  yoice  amid  the  blaze  of 

flowers; 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty 

Grods. 

'  The  Gods  !  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unflnish'd  — 1^1  go.  The  Gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  neyer  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moyes  a 

wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  and  such, 
Not  all  80  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm,        m 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.    The  Gods,  the 

Godal 


If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Gods 

Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 

Not  lollow  the  great  law  ?    My  r*^**^* 

held 
That  Gods  there  are,  for  all  men  so  belie'^ 
I  prest  my  footstep  into  his,  and  meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof    lac 
That    Gods    there     are,    and    drsthlr  im 

Meant  ?    I  meant  ? 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant;  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  axe  lamed. 

'Look  where  another  of  our  Goda,  tbe 

Sun, 
Apollo,  Delins,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion  —  what  yon  will  ^- 
Has  mounted  yonder;  since  he  never  aware* 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreak'd  on  wretohed 

man. 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter  —  tales  I  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting^ 

ox  n< 

Moan  round  the  spit  —  nor  knows  he  what 

he  sees; 
King  of  the  East  altho'  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  «^and  flame  «d£«g»nce..i«wly 

His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heayen. 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-born. 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freexing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last; 
And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fallen       X4> 
And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend 

in  vain. 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  moie. 
And  me,  altho'  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the 

post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods.    But  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he 

care  iso 

Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at 

once, 
Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 

sink 
Past  earthquake — ay,  and  gout  and  stonc^ 

that  break 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-in-lif  ^ 
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And  wretched  am  —  and  worst  diBease  of 

•II, 

These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses, 
And  twisted  shapes  of  lost,  unspeakable, 
AboniinabIe»  strangers  at  m  j  hearth 
Xot  weleome,  harpies  miring  every  dbh, 
The  phantom  hasks  of  something  foully 
aoney  160 

And  fleeting  thro'  the  boandless  nnirersey 
And  Kla sting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity  ? 

*  How  shoold  the  mind,  except  it  Wed 
tliem,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself  ?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the 


In  a  hJl  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  eiTie  tamolt  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags 

and  they  170 

The  basest,  far  into  that  oooncU-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the 

land? 

*  Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  ofF  me  again, 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can 

smile. 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm, 
At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  dondy 

skm^h, 
Kow  towering  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  moontain  o'er  a  mountain,  —  ay,  and 

within  179 

All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  ? 

*Bttt  who  was  he  that  in  the  garden 
snared 
Kens  and  Fannus,  rustic  Gods  ?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at  —  more  to  laugh  at  in  my- 
self— 
for  look  I  what  b  it  ?  there  ?  yon  arbutus 
Totleis;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops 

quivering  — 
The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph  and 

Faun; 
Aed  here  an  Oread  —  how  the  sun  delights 
To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery 

sides, 
And  rosy  knees  and  supple  roundedness,  190 
And  bodded  bosom-pMks  —  who  this  way 


Before  the  rest!  —  A  sa^,  a  satyr,  see, 
Follows;  but  him  I  proved  impossible; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature.     Yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  Idnd 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brothex^brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender. 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well;  such  a  precipitate 
heel,  loo 

Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  anUe- 

wing, 
Whirk  her  to  me — but  will  she  fling  herself 
Shameless  upon  me?     Catch  her,  goat- 
foot  I  nay, 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wildei^ 

ness, 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide  1  do  I 

wish — 
What  ?  — that  the  bush  were  leafless?  or 

to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?    O  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  yon 
From  childly  wont  and  ancient  use  I  call  ~~ 
I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  yourselves  — 
No   lewdness,  narrowing   envy,  monkey- 
spite,  ail 
No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none; 
No  larger  feast  than  under  plane  or  pine 
With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to 

take 
Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 
Aifirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicurean  life. 
But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster 

lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will,  mo 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being;  and  it  was  not  great, 
For   save  when   shutting   reasons  up  in 

rhythm. 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  1  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  lift. 
Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 
Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crown'd  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an 
end  —  »»9 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fade. 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself. 
Not  manlike    end    myself?  —  our   privi* 

lege  — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?   And  what 
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What  Roman  would  be  dragg'd  in  triumph 

thns? 
Not  I;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with 

her 
Whose  death-blow  strock  the  dateless  doom 

of  kings, 
When,  brookuig  not  the  Tarquin  in  her 

reins. 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  CoUatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air, 
Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her 

heart.  340 

And  from  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth, 

which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now  I 

'  And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all. 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Gn&ose  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me 

man. 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Thro'  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  once  more. 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower. 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  erery where 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  ail  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  per- 
haps 351 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself, 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and 

fanes, 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the 

grave. 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall 
nass. 


Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and 
Into  the  unseen  for  ever,  — till  that  hcMir^ 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  trutli 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel,      M 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringlet-enake, 

plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  h^l. 
Shall  stand.     Ay,  surely;  then  it  fails 

last 
And  perishes  as  I  must;  for  O  Thoo, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Team'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure    and   without 

pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus  970 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they 

win  — 
Thus — thus — the  soul  flies  out  and  diea  in 

the  air.' 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  info  his 

side. 
She  heard  him  rag^g,  heard  him  fall,  ran 

in. 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  lier- 

self 
As  having  fail'd  in  duty  to  him,  shriek'd 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell 

on  him, 
Clasp'd,  kiss'd  him,  wail'd.     He  answer'd, 

*  Care  not  thou  I 
Thy  duty?    What  is  duty?    Fare   thee 
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First  printed  in  1867  at  the  private  press  of  Sir  Ivor  Bertie  Gkiest,  at  Canford  Manor,  near 
Wimbome.  Only  a  few  copies  were  printed,  and  one  is  rarely  f oond  in  the  market.  Rmrinted, 
with  variatioiis  in  the  text,  and  with  mnsio  by  Sir  Arthur  SolliTaa,  in  December,  187(1  TUs 
edition  had  the  following  preface,  which  was  retained  in  the  edition  of  1884,  when  the  poems 
next  appeared :  — 

Four  yean  ago  Mr.  Sallivaa  requested  me  to  write  a  little  song-cycle,  German  fashion,  for  him 
to  exercise  hii  art  upon.  He  had  been  very  sneoessf  ul  in  setting  sach  old  songs,  as  '  Orphens  with 
his  lute,'  and  I  drest  np  for  him,  partly  in  the  old  style,  a  puppet,  whose  alinost  only  merit  ii, 
perhaps,  that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Snllivan's  iDStmment.  I  am  sorry  that  my  four-year-old  pup- 
pet should  have  to  dance  at  all  in  the  dark  shadow  of  these  days ;  but  the  music  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  I  am  bound  by  my  promise. 

A.  TXRVTBOH. 
Dacevber,  187a 
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ON  THE  HILL 


Tbs  hf^iB  and  shadows  fly  ! 
Tender  it  brightens  and  darkens  down  on 
the  plain. 

A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  e je  I 
O,  b  it  the  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her  window- 

When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Clouds  that  are  racing  aboTe» 
And  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that 
eannot  be  still, 
All  running  on  one  way  to  the  home  of 
mj  love, 
Yon  are  all  running  on,  and  I  stand  on  the 
slope  of  the  nUl,  9 

And  the  winds  axe  np  in  the  morning  I 

Follow,  follow  the  chase  t 
And  my  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  as  quick, 
eTer  on,  on,  on. 
O  lights,  are  you  flying  over  her  sweet 
little  face  ? 
And  my  heart  is  there  before  you  are  come, 
and  gone. 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing t 

Follow  them  down  the  slope  t 
And  I  follow  them  down  to  the  window- 
pane  of  my  dear, 
And  It  brightens  and  darkens  and  bright- 
ens like  my  hope. 
And  it  darkens  and  brightens  aild  darkens 
like  my  fear,  19 

And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning ! 

AT  THE  WINDOW 

Vine,  vine  and  eglantine. 
Clasp  her  window,  traU  and  twine  I 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis. 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss. 
Kiss,  kiss;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower, 
Drop  me  a  flower. 

Viae,  vine  and  eglantine, 

Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  ? 

Rose^  rose  and  clematis,  so 


Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss  —  and  out  of  her  bower 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower^ 
Dropt,  a  flower. 


GONE 

Gone! 

Gone,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 

Gone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and  left 

me  in  shadow  here  I 

Gone  —  flitted  away, 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the 

sun  from  the  day  ! 
Gone,  and  a  cloud  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm 

in  the  air !  40 

Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I 

know  not  where ! 
Down  in  the  sooth  is  a  flash  and  a  groan: 

she  is  there  I  she  is  there  I 

WINTER 

The  frost  is  here, 

And  fuel  is  dear. 

And  woods  are  sear. 

And  fires  bum  clear, 

And  frost     here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite  1 

Tou  roll  up  awav  from  the  light  50 

The  blue  wood-louse  and  the  plump  dor- 
mouse, 
And  the  bees  are  still'd,  and  the  flies  aro 

kiird. 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 

house. 
But  not  into  mine* 


Bite,  frost,  bite  I 
The  woods  are  all  the  searer, 
The  fuel  is  all  the  deanr, 
The  fires  are  all  the  clearer. 
My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 
You  have  bitten  into  the 

earth. 
Bat  not  into  mine. 


heart   of 


the 
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Birds'  love  and  birds'  song 
Flying  here  and  there. 

Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 
And  you  with  gold  for  hair ! 


A 
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Birds'  Bong  and  birds'  love, 

Passing  with  the  weather, 
Men's  song  and  men's  loTe, 

To  loTe  onoe  and  for  ever. 

Men's  loTe  and  birds'  love,  70 

And  women's  love  and  men's  ! 
And  yon  my  wren  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Ton  my  queen  of  the  wrens ! 
You  the  queen  of  the  wrens  — 

We  11  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
1 11  be  King  of  the  Queen  of  the  wrens, 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 

THE  LETTER 

Where  is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet. 
Fine  of  the  fine,  and  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet  —  80 

Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  her?  shall  I  go? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by  ? 

Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she  '11  say  ay  I 

Ay  or  no»  if  ask'd  to  her  face  ? 

Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 
Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace. 

Fly; 
Fly  to  the  li^ht  in  the  Talley  below—      90 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye. 
Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 

Somebody  knows  that  she  ll  say  ay  I 


NO  ANSWER 

The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the 
raini 
Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane  ! 
And  I  may  die  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
And  the  grass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone, 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 
go  on. 

Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded  spheres,     100 
No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  storm, 

Ay  is  life  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  will  push  me  down  to  the  worm, 

And  when  i  am  there  and  dead  and  gone, 

The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will  go  on. 

The  wind  and  the  wet,  the  wind  and  the  wet! 
Wet  west  wind,  how  you  blow,  yon  blow ! 


And  never  a  line  from  my  lady  yet  I 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
Blow  then,  blow,  and  when  I  am  gone,     m 
The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  may  go 
on. 

NO  ANSWER 

Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  dumb^ 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  oome^ 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  life. 
Winds  are  loud  and  winds  will  pass  I 
Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass; 

Take  my  love  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again. 
Love  me  now,  you  11  love  me  then;      ns 

Love  can  love  but  once  a  life. 


THE  ANSWER 

Two  little  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet  I 
Must  I  take  you  snd  break  yon. 
Two  little  hands  that  meet  ? 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  yon. 
And  loving  hands  must  part — 
Take,  take  —  break,  break  — 
Break  —  you  may  break  my  heart. 
Faint  heart  never  won —  lyo 

Break,  break,  and  all 's  done. 

AY 

Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day. 
Be  merry  on  earth  as  yon  never  were 
merry  before, 
Be    merry  in  heaven,  O  larks,  and   far 
away. 
And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day 
more. 

Why? 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
Look,  look,  how  he  flits. 

The  fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens,  from 

out  of  the  pine  ! 

Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the 

mad  little  tits  I  140 

<  Cuck-00  I  Cnck-00  I '  was  ever  a  May 

so  fine? 

Why? 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
O  merry  the  linnet  and  dove. 

And  swallow  and  sparrow  and  throstleiy 
and  have  your  desire ! 
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O   meiTj  my  heart,  you  baye  gotten  the 
wings  of  love, 
And  flit  like  the  king  of  the  wrens  with 
m  crown  of  fire. 

Why? 
For  it 's  ay  ay,  ay  ay. 

WHEN 

Son  oomes,  moon  oomes,  150 

Time  slips  away. 
Sun  sets,  moon  sets. 

Lore,  fix  a  day. 

*  A  year  henoe,  a  year  henee.' 

<  We  shall  both  be  gray.' 
<  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence.' 
'  Far,  far  away.' 

'  A  week  hence,  a  week  henoe.' 
*  Ah,  the  long  delay  I ' 

*  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  ifo 

Yoa  shall  fix  a  day.' 

*  To-morrow,  lore,  U^morrow, 

And  that 's  an  age  away.' 
Blase  npon  her  window,  sun. 
And  honor  all  the  day. 


MARRIAGE  MORNING 

Liffbt,  so  low  npon  earth, 

1  ou  send  a  flash  to  the  son. 
Here  is  the  golden  close  of  Ioto, 

All  my  wooing  is  done. 
O,  the  woods  and  the  meadows,  170 

Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kind. 

Meadows  in  which  we  met  I 

Light,  so  low  in  the  vale 

X  ou  flash  and  lighten  afar. 
For  this  is  the  golden  morning  of  lore. 

And  yon  are  bis  morning  star. 
Flash,  I  am  coming,  I  come. 

By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood, 
O,  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart,  180 

Lito  my  heart  and  my  blood ! 

Heart,  are  yon  great  enough 

For  a  loye  that  neyer  tires  ? 
O  heart,  are  yoa  jB^reat  enonffh  for  loye  ? 

I  haye  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Oyer  the  thorns  and  briers. 

Oyer  the  meadows  and  stiles. 
Oyer  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 

Flash  for  a  million  miles. 
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lliii  poem  (written  in  1928)  was  printed  in  1888,  bvt  withdrawn  before  pnblication  for 
■•  whidi  tihe  anthor  giyes  in  the  f ollowiiig  prefaoe  to  the  reprint  of  1879 :  — 


The  original  Prefaoe  to  '  The  Lorer's  Tale '  states  that  it  was  composed  in  my  nineteenth  year. 
Two  only  of  the  three  parts  then  written  were  printed,  when,  feeling  the  imperfection  of  the 
poem,  I  withdrew  it  from  the  press.  One  of  my  friends,  howerer,  who,  boylike,  admired  the 
boy's  work,  distriboted  among  onr  common  associates  of  that  hoar  some  copies  of  these  two 
parts,  withont  my  knowledge,  withont  the  omianons  and  amendments  which  I  had  in  contempla> 
tion,  and  marred  by  the  many  misprints  of  the  compoeitor.  Seeing  that  these  two  parts  haye 
of  late  been  mereileariy  pirated,  and  that  what  I  had  deemed  searee  worthy  to  Utc  ia  not  allowed 
to  die,  may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  suffer  the  whole  poem  at  last  to  come  into  the  light — aocom- 
panied  with  a  reprint  of  the  sequel — a  work  of  my  mature  life —  *  The  Golden  Supper'  f 
]ii7,lS79. 

ARGUMENT 


whose  cousin  and  foster-sister,  Camilla,  haa  been  wedded  to  hia  friend  and  rival,  Lionel, 
endeaYors  to  narrate  the  atory  of  his  own  lore  for  her,  and  the  strange  aequel.  He  speaka  (in 
Parte  H.  and  UI.)  of  haWng  been  haunted  by  viaiona  and  the  aound  of  bella,  tolling  for  a  funeral, 
and  at  last  ringing  for  a  marriage ;  but  he  breaka  away,  oTeroome,  as  he  approaches  the  ETsnt, 
sad  a  witness  to  it  completes  the  tale. 

I 

Hbu  far  away,  seen  from  the  topmost 

cliff, 
Filling  with  pnrple  gloom  the  yaeaneies 


Between  the  tufted  hills,  the  sloping 
Hung  in  mid-heayen,  and  half-way  down 


White  as  white  donds,  floated  from  sky  to 
sky. 
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O  pleasant  breast  of  waters,  quiet  bay, 
Like  to  a  quiet  mind  in  the  loud  world^ 
Wbere  the  chafed  breakers  of  the  outer 


Sank  powerless,  as  anger  falls  aside 

And  withers  on  the    breast  of  peaceful 

love !  xo 

Thoa  didst  reeeive  the  growth  of  pines 

that  fledged 
The  hills  that  watch'd  thee,  as  Love  watch- 

eth  Love, 
Li  thine  own  essence,  and  delight  thyself 
To  make  it  wholly  thine  on  sunny  days. 
Keep  thoa  thy  name  of  <  Lorer's  Bay.' 

oee,  sirs, 
Eyen  now  the  Goddess  of  the  Past,  that 

takes 
The  heart,  and  sometimes  tenches  bnt  one 

string 
That  quivers  and  is  silent,  and  sometimes 
Sweeps   suddenly  all   its   half-moulder'd 

chords 
To  some  old  melody,  begins  to  play  20 

That  air  which  pleased  her  first.  1  feel  thy 

breath; 
I  come,   great  Mistress  of  the  ear  and 

eye; 
Thy  breath  is  of  the  pine-wood,  and  tho' 

years 
Have  hollow'd  oat  a  deep  and  stormy  strait 
Betwixt  the  native  land  of  Love  and  me, 
Breathe  bat  a  little  on  me,  and  the  sail 
Will  draw  me  to  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  lucid  chambers  of  the  morning  star, 
And  East  of  Life. 

Permit  me,  friend,  I  prythee. 
To  pass  my  hand  across  my  brows,  and 

muse  30 

On  those  dear  hiUs,  that  nevermore  will 

meet 
Hie  sight  that  throbs  and  aches  beneath 

my  touch. 
As  tho'  there  beat  a  heart  in  either  eye; 
For  when  the  outer  lights  are  darken'd 

thos. 
The  memory's  vision  hath  a  keener  edge. 
It  grows  upon  me  now — the  semicircle 
Of  dark-blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 
Of  curving  beach  —  its  wreaths  of  drip- 
ping green  — 
Its  pale  pink  shells  —  the  summer-hooae 

aloft 
Hiat  open'd  on  the  pines  with  doors  of 

glass,  4<> 


A  moantain  nest  —  the  pleasnze-boai  thai 

rock'd. 
Light-men  with  its  own  shadow,  kael  to 

keel, 
Upon  the  dappled  dimpUngs  of  the  wmve 
That  blanch'd  apon  its  side. 

O  Love,  O  Hope ! 
They  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  all  at 

once  — 
Moved  from    the    cloud    of   imforgotteB 

thin^ 
That  sometmies  on  the  horizon  of  the  mind 
Lies    folded,    often    sweeps    athwart    ia 

storm  — 
Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  thro'  me  — 

days 
Of  dewy  dawnine  and  the  amber  eves       5a 
When  thou  and  1,  Camilla,  thou  and  I 
Were  borne  about  the  bay  or  safely  moor'd 
Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern,  when  tbe 

tide 
Plash'd,  sapping  its  worn  ribs;    and  all 

without 
The  slowly-ridging  rollers  on  the  eliffs 
Clash'd,  calling  to  each  other,  and  thro'  the 

arch 
Down  those  loud  waters,  like  a  setting  star, 
Mixt  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  li^thoose 

shone. 
And  silvei^miling  Venus  ere  she  fell 
Would  often  loiter  in  her  balmy  Uae,       6a 
To  crown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  loive 
Waver'd  at  anchor  with  me,  when  day 

hung 
From  his  mid-dome  in  heaven's  airy  halls; 
Gleams  of  the  wateiMsirdes  as  they  broke 
Flicker'd  like  doubtful  smiles  alMmt  her 

Qnive^JJjflying  glory  on  b^W. 
Leapt  like  a  passing  thoaght  aorosB  ber 

eyes; 
And  mine  with  one  that  will  not  pass,  till 

earth 
And  heaven  pass  too,  d?relt  on  my  heaven, 

a  face 
Most  starry-fair,  but  kindled  from  within 
As  't  were  with  dawn.    She  was  dark* 

hair'd,  dark-eyed —  71 

O,  such  dark  eyes  !   a  single  glanee  of 

them 
Will  govern  a  whole  life  from  birth  to 

death. 
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Careless  of  all  things  else,  led  on  with 
light 

In  tranoes  and  in  visions.     Look  at  them, 

Toa  lose  yonnell  in  utter  ignorance; 

Yoa  cannot  find  their  depth;  for  they  go 
badk, 

Aad  farther  hack,  and  still  withdraw  them- 
selves 

Qoite  into  the  deep  sonl,  that  evermore 

Fresh  springing  from  her  fountains  in  the 
brain,  80 

Still  ponrinff  thro',  floods  with  redundant 
life 

Her  narrow  portals. 

Trust  me,  long  ago 
I  should  have  died,  if  it  were  possible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  perfectness 
Which  I  ao  bear  within  me.     I  had  died, 
But  from  mj  &rthest  lapse,  my  latest  ebb, 
Thine   image,  like  a  charm  of  light  and 

strength 
Upon  the  waters,  push'd  me  back  again 
On  these  deserted  sands  of  barren  life. 
Tho'  from  the  deep  vault  where  the  heart 
of  Hope  90 

Fell  into  dust,  and  crumbled  in  the  dark  — 
Forgetting  how  to  render  beautiful 
Her  coantenance  with  quick  and  healthful 

blood  — 
ThoQ  didst  not  sway  me  upward;  could  I 

perish 
While  thou,  a  meteor  of  the  sepulchre. 
Didst  swathe  thyself  all  round  Hope's  quiet 

om 
For  ever  ?     He  that  saith  it  hath  o'er- 

stept 
The  slippery  footing  of  his  narrow  wit, 
And  fallen  away  &om  judgment.    Thou 

art  light. 
To  which  my  spirit  leaneth  all  her  flowers. 
And  length  of  cU^s,  and  immortality       lot 
Of  thought,  and  freshness  ever  self-re- 

new'd. 
For  Time  and  Grief  abode  too  long  with 

Life, 
And,  like  sll  other  friends  i'  the  world,  at 

last 
They  grew  aweary  of  her  fellowship. 
So  Time  and  Grief  did  beckon  unto  Death, 
And  Dnsth  drew  nigh  and  beat  the  doors 

of  Life; 
Bat  thou  didst  sit  alone  in  the  inner  house, 
A  wakeful  portress,  and  didst  parle  with 
Death,— 


'This    is   a   charmed   dwelling  which    I 

hold;'  no 

So  Death  gave  back,  and  would  no  further 


come. 


Tet  is  my  life  nor  in  the  present  time, 
Nor  in  the  present  place.    To  me  alone, 
Push'd  from  his  chair  of  reeal  heritage, 
The  Present  is  the  vassal  of  the  Past: 
So  that,  in  that  I  have  lived,  do  I  live, . 
And  cannot  die,  and  am,  in  having  been— 
A  portion  of  the  pleasant  yesterday. 
Thrust  forward  on  to-day  and  out  of  place; 
A  body  journeying  onward,  sick  with  toil, 
The  weight  as  if  01  Age  upon  my  limbs,     lai 
The    grasp  of  hopeless  grief   about  my 

heart, 
And  all  the  senses  weaken'd,  save  in  that. 
Which  long  ago  they  had  glean'd  and  gar* 

ner'd  up 
Into  the  granaries  of  memoiy  — 
The  clear  brow,  bulwark  of  the  precious 

brain, 
Chink'd  as  yon  see,  and  seam'd  —  and  all 

the  while 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles  with  the 

growths 
Of  vigorous  early  days,  attracted,  won,   199 
Married,  made  one  with,  molten  into  all 
The  beautiful  in  Past  of  act  or  place. 
And  like  the  all-enduring  camel,  driven 
Far  from  the  diamond  fountain  by  the 

palms. 
Who  toils  across  the  middle  moonlit  nights. 
Or  when  the  white  heats  of  the  blinding 

noons 
Beat  from  the  concave  sand;  yet  in  him 

keeps 
A  dnnght  of  that  8we«t  foontdn  that  h. 

loves, 
To  stav  his  feet  from  falling  and  his  spirit 
From  bitterness  of  death. 

Ye  ask  me,  friends. 
When  I  hegan  to  love.    How  should  I  tell 

you  ?  140 

Or  from  the  after-fulness  of  mv  hearty 
Flow  back  again  unto  my  slender  spring 
And  first  of  love,  tho'  eveir  tarn  and  depth 
Between  is  clearer  in  my  life  than  all 
Its  present  flow.    Ye  know  not  what  ye 

ask. 
How  should  the  broad  and  open  flower 

tell 
What  sort  of  bad  it  was,  when,  prest  to* 

gether 
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In  its  green  sheath,  clos^-Uipt  in  silken 

folds, 
It  seem'd  to  keep  its  sweetness  to  itself, 
Yet  was  not  the  less  sweet  for  that  it 

seem'd  ?  150 

For  yonng  Life  knows  not  when  yoong 

Life  was  bom. 
But  takes  it  aU  for  nanted:  neither  Love, 
Warm  in  the  heart,  his  cradle,  can  remem- 
ber 
LoTe  in  the  womb,  but  resteth  satisfied, 
Looking  on  her  that  brought  him  to  the 

fight; 
Or  as  men  know  not  when  they  fall  asleep 
Into  delicious  dreams,  our  other  life. 
So  know  I  not  when  I  began  to  love. 
This  is  my  sum  of  knowledge  —  that  my  lore 
Grew  with  myself — say  rather,  was  my 

growth,  160 

My  inward  sap,  the  hold  I  have  on  earth. 
My    outward    circling   air    wherewith    I 

breathe, 
hioh  yet  upholds  my  life,  and  evermore 
1%  to  me  daily  life  and  daily  death. 
For  how  should  I  haye  lired  and  not  have 

lored? 
Can  ye  take  off  the  sweetness  from  the 

flower. 
The  color  and  the  sweetness  from  the  rose. 
And  place  them  by  themselves;   or  set 

apart 
Their  motions  and  their  brightness  from 

the  stars,  169 

And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the  star  ? 
Or  build  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 
And  tell  me  where  I  am  ?    T  is  even  thus: 
In  that  I  live  I  love;  because  I  love 
I  live.    Whate'er  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other;  and  whene'er 
Our  God  unknits  the  riddle  of  the  one, 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other. 

Many,  many  years  — 
For  tiiey  seem  many  and  my  most  of  life, 
And  well  I  could  have  lingered  in  that 
porch,  iSo 

So  unproportion*d  to  the  dwelling-place,  — 
In  the  May-dews  of  childhood,  opposite 
The  flush  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  lived  to- 
gether, 
Apart,  alone  together  on  those  hills. 

Before  he  saw  my  day  my  father  died, 
And  he  was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not; 


But  I  and  the  first  daisy  on  his  grave 
From  the  same  day  came  into 

once. 
As  Love  and  I  do  number  equal  years. 
So  she,  my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  me.      190 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of  emch  f 
On  the  same  morning,  almost  the  smona 

hour. 
Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars — 
O,  falsehood  of  all  star-craft  I  —  we  wero 

bom. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of  each  f 
The  sister  of  my  mother  —  she  that  bore 
Camilla  close  beneath  her  beating  heart. 
Which  to  the  imprisoned  spirit  of  the  eldld. 
With  its  true-touched  pulses  in  the  flow 
And  hourly  visitation  of  the  blood,  aoo 

Sent  notes  of  preparation  manifdd, 
And  mellow'd  echoes  of  the  outer  world  — 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of  my  love, 
^10  had  a  twofold  claim  upon  my  heart. 
One  twofold  mightier  than  the  other  was, 
In  giving  so  much  beauty  to  the  world. 
And  so  much  wealth  as  God  had  charged 

her  with  — 
Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for  ever. 
Left  her  own  life  with  it;  and  dying  thus, 
Crown'd  with  her  highest  act  the  plaeid 

face  aio 

And  breathless  body  of  her  good  deeds 

past. 

So  were  we  bom,  so  orphan'd.    She  was 
motherless. 
And  I  without  a  father.    So  from  each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  earth  up- 
hold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  fallen  away,  and  all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender  years 
Trembled  upon  the  other.     He  that  gave 
Her  life,  to  me  delightedly  fulfill*d 
All  loving  kindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  tenderness 
He  waked  for  both,  he  pray'd  for  both,  he 

slept  aat 

Dreaming  of  both;  nor  was  his  love  the 

less 
Because  it  was  divided,  and  shot  forth 
Boughs  on  each  side,  laden  with  wholesome 

shade. 
Wherein  we  nested  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin-song  of  Ufe. 

She  was  my  fosteiwiister.    On  one  arm 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infoneiet 
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Waader'd,  tbe  wlule  we  rested;  one  soft  lap 
PUloir'd  OS  both;  a  oommon  light  of  eyes 
Was  on  OS  as  we  lay;  oar  baby  lips,        331 
Kiaaiiig  one  bosom,  ever  drew  from  thence 
Tlie  stxeam  of  life,  one  stream,  one  life, 

one  blood* 
One    sustenance,  which,  stiU  as  thought 

grew  large. 
Still    larger   moulding  all  the    house  of 

thought, 
Made  all  our  tastes  and  fancies  like,  per- 
haps— 
AH  —  all  but  one;  and  strange  to  me,  and 

sweet, 
Sweet  tbro'  strange   years  to  know  that 

whatsoe'er 
Our  general  mother  meant  for  me  alone, 
Oar  mutual  mother  dealt  to  both  of  us.    140 
So  what  was  earliest  mine  in  earliest  life, 
I  shared  with  her  in  whom  myself  remains. 

Aa  was  our  childhood,  so  our  infancy, 
Tber  tell  me,  was  a  very  miracle 
Of  fellow-feeling  and  communion. 
They  tell  me  thiU  we  would  not  be  alone,  — 
We  eried  when  we  were  parted;  when  I 

wept. 
Her  amile  lit  up  the  rainbow  on  my  tears, 
Stay'd  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow;  that  we 

loved 
Tbe  sound  of  one  another's  Toices  more  350 
Than  the  gray  cuckoo  loves  his  name,  and 

leam'd' 
To  lisp  in  tune  together;  that  we  slept 
In  the  same  cradle  always,  face  to  face. 
Heart  beating  time  to  heart,  lip  pressing 

Folding  each  other,  breathing  on  each  other. 
Dreaming  together  —  dreaming  of  each 

other, 
Tbey  should  have  added, — till  the  morning 

lieht 
Sloped  thro'  the  pines,  upon  the  dewy  pane 
Falling,  unseal'd  our  eyelids,  and  we  woke 
To  gase  upon  each  other.     If  this  be  true, 
At  thought  of  which  my  whole  soul  lan- 
guishes a6i 
And  faints,  and  hath  no  pulse,  no  breath 

—  astho' 
A  man  in  some  still  garden  should  infuse 
Rich  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 
Till,  drunk  with  its  own  wine,  and  overfull 
Of  fweetness,  and  in  smelling  of  itself. 
It  fall  on  its  own  thorns  —  if  this  be  true  — 
And  that  way  my  wish  leads  me  evermore 


Still  to  believe  it,  't  is  so  sweet  a  thought — 
Whv  in  the  utter  stillness  of  the  soul  S70 
Doth  question'd  memory  answer  not,  nor 

teU 
Of  this  our  earliest,  our  closest-drawn, 
Most   loveliest,  esjrthly  -  heavenliest   har- 
mony? 

O  bloBSom'd  portal  of  the  lonely  boose, 
Green  prelude,  April  promise,  g^ad  new* 

year 
Of  being,  which  with  earliest  violets 
And  laiosh  carol  of  dear-throated  larks 
FiU'd  all  the  March  of  life  I  —  I  will  not 

speak  of  thee. 
These  luive  not  seen  thee,  these  can  never 

know  thee. 
They  cannot    understand   me.     Fkss  we 

then  aSo 

A  term  of  eighteen  years.    Ye  would  but 

laugh 
If  I  should  tell  yon  how  I  hoard  in  thongEt 
The  faded  rhymes  and  scraps  of  ancient 

crones, 
Gra^  relics  of  the  nurseries  of  the  world. 
Which  are  as  gems  set  in  my  memory, 
Because  she  learnt  them  with  me;  or  what 

use 
To  know  her  father  left  us  just  before 
The  daffodil  was  blown  ?  or  how  we  found 
The  dead  man  cast  upon  the  shore  ?    All 

this 
Seems  to  the  ouiet  daylight  of  your  minds 
But  cloud  ana  smoke,  and  in  the  dark  of 

mine  991 

Is  traced  with  flame.    Move  with  me  to  the 

event 

There  came  a  glorious  morning,  loeh  a 
one 
As  dawns  but  once  a  season.    Mereurv 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  swnm  with  bal- 
anced wings 
To  some  tall  mountain.  When  I  said  to  her, 
'  A  day  for  gods  to  stoop,'  she  answered, 

'Ay, 
And  men  to  soar; '  for  as  that  other  nsed. 
Shading  his  eyes  till  all  the  fierr  cloud,  300 
The  prophet  and  the  chariot  and  the  steeds^ 
Sock  d  into  oneness  like  a  little  star 
Were  drunk  into  the  inmost  blue,  we  stood. 
When  first  we  came  from  out  the  pines  at 


A 
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With  hands  for  eaTos,  aplooking  and  al- 
most 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in  hea- 

Ten, 
So  bathed  we  were  in  brilliance.    Never  yet 
Before  or  after  have  I  known  the  spring 
Four  with  saoh  sudden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  summer;  for  that  day    310 
Love,  rising,  shook  his  wings,  and  charged 

the  winds 
With  spiced  May -sweets  from  bound  to 

bound,  and  blew 
Fresh  fire  into  the  son,  and  from  within 
Burst  thro'  the  heated  buds,  and  sent  his 

soul 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touoh'd  far-off 
His  mountiun-altars,  his  high  hills,  with 

flame 
Milder  and  purer. 

Thro'  the  rocks  we  wonnd; 
m  g»«t  inn.  sliook  with  lonely  MHind. 

of  joy 
That  came  on  the  sea-wind.    As  mountain 

streams 
Our  bloods  ran  free;  the  sunshine  seem'd 

to  brood  320 

More  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on  the 

brow. 
We  often  paused,  and,  looking  back,  we  saw 
The  clefts  and  openings  in  the  mountains 

fiU'd 
With  the  blue  valley  and  the  glistening 

brooks. 
And  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land  of  love ! 
A  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  memory, 
A  land  of  promise  flowing  with  the  milk 
And  honey  of  delicious  memories  I 
And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  could  ken. 
Each  way  from  verge  to  verge  a  Holy 

Lamd,  330 

Still  growing  holier  as  you  near'd  the  bay. 
For  there  the  Temple  stood. 

When  we  had  reach'd 
Hie  grassy  platform  on  some  hill,  I  stoop'd, 
I  gatner'd  the  wild  herbs,  and  for  her  brows 
And  mine  made  garlands  of  the  selfsame 

flower. 
Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  my  work 

thus 
Crown'd  her  clear  forehead.   Once  or  twice 

she  told  me  — 
For  I  remember  all  things  —  to  let  grow 
Hm  flowers  that  run  poison  in  their  veins. 


She  said, '  The  evil  flourish  in  the 
Then  playfully  she  gave  herself  the  lie  — 
*  Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeautiful;  343 

So,  brother,  pluck  and  spare  not.'     So  I 

wove 
Even  the  dull-blooded  poppy-stem,  *  ^ 

flower, 
'  [ued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  siinriac. 
Like  to  the  wild  youth  of  an  evil  prinoes. 
Is  without  sweetness,  but  who  crowns 

self 
Above  the  naked  poisons  of  his  heart 
In  his  old  age.'     A  graceful  thought  of 

hers 
Graven  on  my  fancy !    And  O,  how  like  a 

nymph,  S9» 

A  stately  mountain  nymph  she  look'd  1  how 

native 
Unto  the  hills  she  trod  on  I  While  I 
My  corona]  slowly  disentwined  itself 
And  fell  between  us  both;  tho'  vHiile  I 


My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thrills  of  bUss 
That  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer,  and 

show  us 
That  we  are  surely  heard.    Methooght  a 

light 
Burst  from  the  garland  I  had  wovan,  and 

stood 
A  solid  glory  on  her  bright  black  hair; 
A  light  methought  broke  from  her  dark, 

dark  eyes,  jte 

And  shot  itself  into  the  singing  winds; 
A  mystic  light  flash'd  even  from  her  white 

robe 
As  from  a  glass  in  the  sun,  and  fell  aboot 
My  footsteps  on  the  mountains. 


Last  we 

To  what  onr  people  call  <  The  Hill  of  Woe/ 
A  bridge  la  there,  that,  look'd  at  from  be- 
neath, 
Seems  but  a  cobweb  filament  to  link 
The   yawning    of   an   earthquake  -  doveii 

chasm. 
And  thence  one  night,  when  all  the  winds 

were  loud, 
A  woful  man  —  for  so  the  story  wmt—    3-^ 
Had  thrust  his  wife  and  child  and  dashed 

himself 
Into  the  dizzy  depth  below.    Below, 
Fierce  in  the  strougth  of  far  descent,  a 

stream 
FUes  with  a   shatter'd   foam   along   tfas 
fthssmi 
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Hm  path  wms  perilous,  loosely  atrown 
with  crags. 
We  mounted  slowly;   yet  to  both  there 


TW  joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome. 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looking  down 
On  all  that  bad  look'd  down  on  us;  and  joy 
lo  breathing  nearer  heaven;  and  joy  to  me, 
High  over  all  the  asure-circled  earth,      381 
To  breathe  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  itself; 
And  more  than  joy  that  I  to  her  became 
Her  gnardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
bcill  higher,  past  all  peril,  nntil  she  saw 
IWncath  her  feet  the  region  far  away, 
fieyood  the  nearest  mountain's  bosky  brows, 
Anse  in  open  prospect  —  heath  and  hill. 
And  hollow  lined  and  wooded  to  the  lips, 
And  steep* down   walls  of    battlemented 
rock  390 

Gilded  with  broom,  or  shatter'd  into  spires, 
And  glory  of  broad  waters  interfused, 
Whence  rose  as  it  were  breath  and  steam 

of  gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
And  climbing,  stroak'd  or  starr'd  at  inter- 
vals 
Vnih  falling  brook  or  blossom'd  bush  — 

and  last, 
Frsmiii^  the  mighty  landscape  to  the  west, 
A  porpte  range  of  mountain-cones,  between 
Whose  interspaces  gush'd  in  blinding  bursts 
The  ineorpcxrate  blue  of  sun  and  sea. 

At  length 
Descending  from  the  point,  and  standmg 

both  401 

There  on  the  tremulous  bridge,  that  from 

beneath 
Had  seemM  a  gossamer  filament  up  in  air. 
We  paused  amid  the  splendor*    All  the 

west 
And  even  onto  the  middle  south  was  ribb'd 
And  barr'd  with  bloom  on  bloom.   The  sun 

below. 
Held  for  a  snaoe  'twist  cloud  and  wave, 

showerd  down 
Kavs  of  a  mighty  circle,  weaving  over 
iW  various  wilderness  a  tissue  of  light 
Unparallerd*     On     the    other   side,    the 

moon,  410 

Hslf^nelted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood  still. 
And  pale  and  fibrous  as  a  withered  leaf, 
Kor  yet  endured  in  presence  of  His  eyes 
To  indue  his  lustre;  most  unloverlike, 
Sinee  ia  km  AhsMioe  full  of  light  aiui  joy. 


And  giving  light  to  others.  Bnt  this  most. 
Next  to  her  presence  whom  I  loved  so  well. 
Spoke  loudly  even  into  my  inmost  heart  418 
Ab  to   my  outward   hearing.     The  loud 

stream, 
Forth  issnine  from  his  portals  in  the  crag,  — 
A  visible  linic  nnto  the  home  of  m  v  heart,  — 
Ban  amber  towud  the  west,  and  nigh  the 

sea 
Farting  my  own  loved  mountains  was  i^ 

ceived. 
Shorn  of  its  strength,  into  the  sympathy 
Of  that  small  bay,  which  out  to  open  main 
Glow'd  intermingling  close  beneath  the  sun. 
Spirit  of  Love  I  that  little  hour  was  bound, 
Shut  in  from  Time,  and  dedicate  to  thee; 
Thy  fires  from  heaven  had  touch'd  it,  aiiid 

the  earth 
They  fell  on  became  halloVd  evermore.  430 

We  tum'd,  our  eyes   met;   hers  were 

bright,  and  mine 
Were  dim  with  floating  tears,  that  shot  the 

sunset 
Li  lightnings  round  me,  and  my  name  was 

borne 
Upon  her  breath.    Henceforth  my  name 

has  been 
A  hallow'd  memory  like  the  names  of  old, 
A  centred,  glory-circled  memory. 
And  a  pecuUar  treasure,  brooking  not 
Exchange  or  currency;  and  in  that  hour 
A  hope  flow'd  round  me,  like  a  golden  mist 
Charm'd  amid  eddies  of  melodious  airs,  449 
A    moment,    ere    the    onward  whirlwind 

shatter  it, 
Waver'd  and  floated — which  was  less  than 

Hope, 
Because  it  lack'd  the   power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
Bnt  which  was  more  and  higher  than  all 

Hope, 
Becanse  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim; 
Even  that  this  name  to  which  her  gracious 

115.  "^ 

Did  lend  such  gentle  utterance,  this  one 


In   some    obscure    hereafter,    might    in- 

wreathe  — 
How  lovelier,  nobler  then  I  —  her  life,  her 

love. 
With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and  heart 

and  strength.  4So 

<  Biother,' she  sakl,  <  let  this  be  oaU'd  heiie^ 

forth 
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The  Hill  of  Hope;'and  I  replied,  *0  sister, 
Mj  will  is  one  with  thine;  the  Hill  of 

Hope.' 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the  name. 

I  did  not  speak;  I  could  not  speak  my 

love. 
Love  lieth  deep,  Love  dwells  not  in  lip- 
depths. 
Love  wraps  his  wings  on  either  side  the 

heurt. 
Constraining  it  with  kisses  close  and  warm, 
Absorbing  tul  the  incense  of  sweet  thoughts 
So  that  they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of 

sound.  460 

Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  hour 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  of  the  utterance 
Of  Love;  but  how  should  earthly  measure 

mete 
The  heavenly -unmeasured    or   unlimited 

Love, 
Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

sense 
Unto  the  thunder -song  that  wheels  the 

spheres, 
Scarce  living  in  the  .£olian  harmony. 
And  flowing  odor  of  the  spacious  air. 
Scarce  housed  within  the    circle  of  this 

earth, 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables,      470 
Which  pass  with  that  which  breathes  them  ? 

Sooner  earth 
Might  fpi  round    heaven,  and  the  strait 


girth  of  Time 
tthetl 


Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 

Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of  Love. 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 

hour. 
Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest  day  ! 
O  Genius  of  that  hour  which  dost  uphold 
Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  god. 
Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen,      479 
Who  walk  before  thee,  ever  turning  round 
To  gaze  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are  dim 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth  of 

thine. 
Thy  name  is  ever  worshipped  among  hours  ! 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  seem'd  to  die, 
ForblU.  stood  nmnd  me  like  the  light  of 

heaven,  — 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  known  the 

death; 
Yeiy  bad  the  Power  from  whose  right  hand 

the  light 


Of  Life  issneth,  and  from  whose  left  hand 

floweth 
The  Shadow  of  Death,  perennial  effluences. 
Whereof  to  all  that  draw  the  wholesome  air, 
Somewhile    the    one    must    overflow    the 

other  —  491 

Then  had  he  stenun'd  my  day  with  ni^bt, 

and  driven 
My  current  to   the    fountain  whence    it 

sprang,  -- 
Even  his  own  abiding  excellence  — 
On  me,  methinks,  that  shock  of  gloom  had 

fallen 
Unf  elt,  and  in  this  glory  I  had  merged 
The  other,  like  the  sun  I  gazed  upon. 
Which  seeming  for  the  moment  due  to 

death. 
And  dipping  his    head   low  beneath  the 

verge,  499 

Yet  bearing  round  about  him  his  own  day. 

In  confidence  of  unabated  strength, 

Steppeth  from  heaven  to  heaven,  from  light 

to  light, 

And  holdeth  his  undimmed  forehead  far 

Into  a  clearer  zenith,  pure  of  cloud. 

We  trod  the  shadow  of  the  downward  hill; 
We  past  from  light  to  dark.    On  the  other 

side 
Is  sc(x>p'd  a  cavern  and  a  mountain  hall. 
Which  none  have  fathom'd.    If  you  go 

far  in  — 
The  country  people  rumor— you  may  hear 
The  moaning  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Shut  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  rock*  511 
I  too  have  heard  a  sound  —  perchanoe  of 

streams 
Running  far  on  within  its  inmost  halls. 
The  home  of  darkness;  but  the  cavern- 
mouth. 
Half  overtrailed  with  a  wanton  weed. 
Gives  birth  to  a  brawling  brook,  that  pass- 
ing li^tly 
Adown  a  natural  stair  of  tangled  roots, 
Is  presently  received  in  a  sweet  grave 
Of  eglantines,  a  place  of  burial 
Far  lovelier  than  its  cradle;  for  unseen,  $» 
But  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  place, 
It  makes  a  constant  bubbling  melody 
That  drowns  the  nearer  echoes.    Lower 

do?m 
Spreads  out  a  little  lake,  that,  flooding, 

leaves 
Low  banks  of  yellow  sand;  and  from  the 
woods 
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That   belt   it    rise   three  dark,  tall   07- 


lliiee  cypresses,  symbols  of  mortal  woe, 
That  men  plant  over  graves. 

Hither  we  eame, 
And  sitting  down  npon  the  golden  moss, 
Held  oonverse  sweet  and  low  —  low  con- 
Terse  sweet,  530 
In  which  oar  Toioes  bore  least  part.    The 

wind 
Told  a  love-tale  beside  us,  how  he  woo'd 
The  waters,  and    the    waters    answering 

lisp'd 
To  kisses  of  the  wind,  that,  sick  with  love, 
Fainted  at  interyals,  and  grew  again 
To  ntterance  of  passion.    Ye  cannot  shape 
Fancy  so  fair  as  u  this  memory. 
Methonght  all  excellence  that  ever  was 
Had  drawn  herself  from  many  thousand 

fears,  539 

the  separate  Edens  of  this  earth, 
To  centre  in  this  place  and  time.    I  lis- 

ten'd, 
And  ber  words  stob  with  most  prcTailing 

sweetness 
Into  my  heart,  as  thronging  fancies  come 
To  boys  and  girls  when  summer  days  are 


And  sool  and  beart  and  body  are  all  at 


What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all  ? 
It  was  so  happy  an  boor,  so  sweet  a  place, 
And  I  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood, 
And  bv  that  name  I    moved   npon  her 

breath; 
Dsar  name,  which  bad  too  much  of  near- 
ness in  it  590 
And  heralded  the  distance  of  this  time  I 
At  ibst  ber  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low. 
As  if  she  were  afraid  of  ntterance; 
Bet  in  the  onward  current  of  her  speech,  — 
As  echoes  of  the  hollow-banked  brooks 
Are  fsshion'd  by  the  channel  which  they 

keep,— 
Her  words  did  of  their  meaning  borrow 

sonnd. 
Her  eheek  did  catch  the  color  of  her  words. 
I  beard  and  trembled,  yet  I  could  but 


If  J  heart  paused — my  raised  eyelids  would 
not  fall,  560 

Bat  still  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  sl^. 
I  wem'd  the  only  part  of  Time  stood  still. 
And  nw  the  motion  of  all  other  things; 


While  her  words,  syllable  by  syllable. 
Like  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  ear 
Fell,  and  I  wisn'd,  yet  wisn'd  her  not  to 

speak; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish. 
What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all 
Her  maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and  Love  — 
*  Perchance,'  she  said,  'retum'd'?    Even 

then  the  stars  s7o 

Did  tremble  in  their  stations  as  I  gazed; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish. 
No  wish  -—  no  hope.    Hope  was  not  wholly 

dead. 
But  breathing  bard  at  the  approach  of 

death,  — ' 
Camilla,  m^  Camilla,  who  was  mine 
No  longer  m  the  dearest  sense  of  mine  — 
For  all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart, 
And  all  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind. 
Lay  like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
There,  where  1  hoped  myself  to  reign  as 

king,  580 

There,  where  that  day  I  crown'd  myself  as 

king. 
There  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my  throne, 
Another!    Then  it  seem'd  as  tho'  a  link 
Of  some  ti^t  chain  within    my  inmost 

frame 
Was  riven  in  twain;  that  life  I  heeded  not 
Flow'd  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of  the 

grave, 
The  darkness  of  the  ^rave  and  utter  night. 
Did  swallow  up  my  vision;  at  her  feet. 
Even  the  feet  of  her  1  loved,  I  fell, 
Smit  with  exceeding  sorrow  unto  death.    590 

Then  had  the  earth  beneath  me  yawning 

cloven 
With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  11 

splits 
From  cope  to  base — had  Heaven  from  all 

ber  doors. 
With  all  her  golden  thresholds  dashing, 

roll'd 
Her  heaviest  thunder  —  I  had  lain  as  dead. 
Mute,  blind,  and  motionless  as  then  I  lay; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life  for 

met 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  use  were  words 

tome? 
Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to  me  I 
The  night  to  me  was  kinder  than  the  day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day,      601 
Because  my  grief  as  vet  was  newly  bom 
Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  npon  the  light; 
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And  thro'  the  hasty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  was  startled  from  the  tender 

love 
Of  him  she  brooded  over.    Would  I  had 

lain 
Until  the  plaited  ivj-tress  had  wound 
Bound  my  worn  limbs,  and  the  wild  brier 

had  driven 
It.  knotted    thonui    thro'   mj  anpainbg 

browSy 
Leaning  its  roses  on  my  faded  eyes.        610 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and  the 

rain 
Had  fallen  npon  me,  and  the  gilded  snake 
Had  nestled  m  this  bosom-throne  of  Love, 
Bat  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 

Long  time  entranoement  held  me.     All 

too  soon 
Life — like  a  wanton,  too-ofiBcious  friend. 
Who  will  not  hear  denial,  vain  and  rude 
With  proffer  of  unwish'd-for  services — 
Entering  all  the  avenues  of  sense 
Past  thro'  into  his  citadel,  the  brain,        6ao 
With  hated  warmth  of  apprehensiveness. 
And  first  the  dullness  of  the  sprinkled 

brook 
Smote  on  my  brows,  and  then  I  seem'd  to 

hear 
Its  murmur,  as  the  drowning  seaman  hears. 
Who  with  his  head  below  the  surface  dropt 
Listens  the  muffled  booming  indistinct 
Of  the  confused  floods,  and  dimly  knows 
His  head  shall  rise  no  more;  and  then  came 

in 
The  white  lieht  of  the  weaiy  moon  above, 
Diffused  and  molten  into  fli^  doud.      630 
Was  my  sight  drunk  that  it  did  shape  to 

me 
Him  who  should  own  that  name  ?    Were 

it  not  well 
If  so  be  that  the  echo  of  that  name 
Bingin^^  within  the  fancy  had  npdrawn 
A  fashion  and  a  phantasm  of  the  form 
It  should  attach  to  ?    Phantom  1  —  had  the 

ghastliest 
That  ever  lusted  for  a  body,  sucking 
The  foul  steam  of  the  grave  to  thicken  by 

it. 
There  in  the  shuddering  moonlight  brought 

its  face  639 

And  what  it  has  for  eyes  as  dose  to  mine 
As  he  did  —  better  that  than  his,  than  he 
The  friend,  the  neighbor,  Lionel,  the  be- 

lored. 


The  loved,  the  lover,  the  happy  Lionel, 
The  low-voiced,  tender-spirited  Lionel, 
All  joy,  to  whom  my  agony  was  a  joy. 
O,  how  her  choice  cud  leap  forth  from  his 

eyes! 
O,  how  her  love  did  clothe  itself  in  smiles 
About  his  lips !  and  —  not  one  moment's 

grace  — 
Then  when  the  effect  wei^'d  seas  np€» 

my  head 
To  come  my  way  I  to  twit  me  with  the 

cause  I  650 

Was  not  the  land  as  free  thro'  all  her 

ways 
To  him  as  me?    Was  not  his  wont  to 

walk 
Between    the    going    light   and    growing 

night? 
Had  I  not  learnt  my  loss  before  he  came  ? 
Could  that  be  more  because  he  came  my 

way? 
Why  should  he  not  come  my  way  if  he 

would? 
And  yet  to-night,  to>night  —  when  all  my 

wealth 
Flash'd  from  me  in  a  moment  and  I  fell 
Beggar'd  for  ever — why  should  he  oome 

my  way 
Bobed  in  those  robes  of  light  I  most  not 

wear,  660 

With  that  great  crown  of  beams  about  his 

brows  — 
Come  like  an  angel  to  a  damned  soul. 
To  teU  him  of  the  bliss  he  had  with  God  — 
Come  like  a  careless  and  a  greedy  heir 
That  scarce  ean  wait  the  reading  of  the 

wiU 
Before  he  takes  possession  ?    Was  mine  a 

mood 
To  be  invaded  rudely,  and  not  rather 
A  sacred,  secret,  unapproached  woe. 
Unspeakable  ?    I  was  shut  up  with  Grief; 
She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight,     670 
Narded  and  swathed  and  balm'd  it  for  he»-> 

self. 
And  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  of  rook 
Never  to  rise  again.     I  was  led  mute 
Into  her  temple  like  a  sacrifice; 
I  was  the  High  Priest  in  her  holiest  platt^ 
Not  to  be  loudly  broken  in  upon. 

O  friend,  thoughts  deep  and  heavy  as 
these  well-nigh 
O'erbore  the  limits  of  my  brain:  but  he 
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Baoft  o'er  me,  and  my  neek  his  arm  up- 

•Ujr'd. 
I  thoaglit  it  was  an  adder's  fold,  and  once 
I  strove  to  disengaee  myself,  but  fail'd,    681 
Being  so  feeble.     She  bent  aboye  me,  too; 
Wan  was  her  cheek,    for   whatsoe'er  of 

Uifht 
Lrres  in  the  dewy  touch  of  pity  had  made 
The  red  rose  there  a  pale  one  —  and  her 

eyes  — 
I  aaw  the  moonlight  glitter  on  their  tears  — 
And  some  few  drops  of  that  distressful  rain 
Fell  on  my  face,  and  her  long  ringlets 

moved, 
Drooping  and  beaten  by  the  breeze,  and 

brush'd 
My  fallen  forehead  in  their  to  and  fro,    690 
For  in  the  sudden  anguish  of  her  heart 
Loosed  from  their  simple  thrall  they  had 

flow'd  abroad, 
And  floated  on  and  parted  round  her  neck. 
Mantling  her  form  naif  way.    She,  when  I 

woke. 
Something  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  what,  and 

ask'd, 
Unaaswer'd,  since  I  spake  not;  for  the 

sound 
Of  that  dear  voice  so  musically  low, 
And  now  first  heard  with  any  sense  of  pain, 
As  it  had  taken  life  away  before,  699 

Choked  all  the  syllables  that  strove  to  rise 
From  my  foil  h«irt. 

The  blissful  lover,  too, 
Fftom  his  great  hoard  of  happiness  dis- 

m'i 

Some  drops  of  solace;  like  a  vain  rich 


That,  having  always  prosper'd  in  the  world, 
FoMing  his  bands,  deals  comfortable  words 
To  bcMts  wounded  for  ever;  yet,  in  truth. 
Fair  speeeh  was  his  and  delicate  of  ohrase. 
Falling  in  whispers  on  the  sense,  address'd 
Mof«  to  the  inward  than  the  ontward  ear. 
As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight  soft, 
Seane-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and  the 

green  711 

Of  the  dead  spring:  but  nunc  was  wholly 

dead, 
Ko  hod,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit  for  me. 
Tet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  suffered 

wrong? 
And  whv  was  I  to  darken  their  pure  love  ? 
11^  as  I  foond,  they  two  did  love  each 

other, 


Because  my  own  was  darken'd?  Why 
was  I 

To  cross  between  their  happy  star  and 
them? 

To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining  doors, 

And  vex  them  with  my  darkness  7  Did  I 
love  her  ?  710 

Ye  know  that  I  did  love  her;  to  this  pre- 
sent 

My  fuU-orb'd  love  has  waned  not  Did  I 
love  her, 

And  could  I  look  upon  her  tearful  eyes  ? 

What  had  $he  done  to  weep  ?  Why  should 
she  weep  ? 

0  innocent  of  spirit —  let  my  heart 
Break  rather — whom  the  gentlest  airs  of 

heaven 
Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentleness. 
Her  love  did  murder  mine  ?    What  then  ? 

She  deero'd 

1  wore  a  brother's  mind;  she  eall'd  me 

brother. 
She  told  me  all  her  love;  she  shall  not 
weep.  730 

The  brightness  of  a  burning  thoughti 

awhile 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark  wiU^ 
Mooulike  emerged,  and  to  itself  lit  up 
There  on  the  depth  of  an  unfathom'd  woe 
Reflex  of  action.    Starting  up  at  once. 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own  death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in  Love; 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  graspt  the  hand  she 

loved, 
And  laid  it  in  her  own,  and  sent  my  eiy 
Thro'  the  blank  night  to  Him  who  loving 

made  740 

The  happy  and  the  unhappy  love,  that  He 
Would  nold  the  hand  of    blessing  over 

them, 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  her,  and  her,  his 

bride  I 
Let  them  so  love  that  men  and  boys  may 

'Lo  I  how  they  love  each  other  I '  till  their 

love 
Shall  ripen  to  a  proverb,  unto  all 
Known,  when  their  faces  are  forgot  in  the 

land  — 
One  golden  dream  of  love,  from  which  may 

death 
Awake  them  with  heaven's  music  in  a  life 
More  living  to  some  happier  happiness,  790 
Swallowing  its  precedent  in  victory. 
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And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  me,  — 
The  dew  of  tears  is  an  unwholesome  dew, 
They  will  bat  sioken  the  sick  plant  the 

more. 
Deem  that  I  love  thee  bat  as  brothers  do, 
So  shalt  thoa  love  me  still  as  sisters  do; 
Or  if  thoa  dream  aaght  farther,  dream  but 

how 
I  ooold  have  loved  thee,  had  there  been 

none  else 
To  love  as  lovers,  loved  again  by  thee. 

Or  this,  or  somewhat    like  to  this,  I 

spake,  760 

When  1  beheld  her  weep  so  ruefully; 
For  sore  my  love  should  ne'er  indue  the 

front 
And  mask  of  Hate,  who  lives  on  others' 

moans. 
Shall  Love  pledge  Hatred  in  her  bitter 

draaghts. 
And  batten  on  her  poisons  ?    Love  forbid  I 
Love  passeth  not  the  threshold  of  oold 

Hate, 
And  Hate  is  strange  beneath  the  roof  of 

Love. 
O  Love,  if  thou  be'st  Love,  dry  up  these 

tears 
Shed  for  the  love  of  Love;  for  tho'  mine 

image. 
The  subject  of  thy  power,  be  cold  in  her, 
Yet,  like  cold    snow,   it  melteth  in    the 

source  771 

Of  these  sad  tears,  and  feeds  their  down- 
ward flow. 
So  Love,  arraigned  to  judgment  and  to 

death. 
Received  unto  himself  a  part  of  blame. 
Being  guiltless,  as  an  innocent  prisoner, 
Who,  when  the  wofnl  sentence  hath  been 

past, 
And  all  the  clearness  of  his  fame  hath 

gone 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  curse  of  man. 
First  falls   asleep    in    swoon,   wherefrom 

awaked. 
And  looking  round  upon  his  tearful  friends. 
Forthwith  and  in  his  agony  conceives      781 
A  shameful  sense  as  of  a  cleaving  crime  — 
For  whence  without  some  guilt  should  such 

grief  be? 

So  died  that  hour,   and  feU  into  the 
abysm 
Of  forms  outworn,  but  not  to  me  outworn. 


Who  never  hail'd  another  —  was    tliere 

one? 
There  might  be  one  —  one  other,  woEth  the 

Ufe 
That  made  it  sensible.    So  that  hour  died 
Like  odor  rapt  into  the  wiiuped  wind 
Borne  into  alien  lands  and  nr  away.         790 

There  be  some  hearts  so  airily  bmlt,  that 

they, 
They  —  when  their  love  is  wreck'd  —  if 

Love  can  wreck  — 
On  that  sharp  ridge  of  utmost  doom  ride 

highly 
Above  the  perilous  seas  of  Change   and 

Chance, 
Nay,  more,  hold  out  the  lights  of  oheerfnl- 

ness; 
As  the  tall  ship,  that  many  a  dreary  year 
Knit  to  some  dismal  sandbank  far  at  sea. 
All  thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  utter  dark. 
Showers  slanting  light  upon  the  doLoKons 

wave. 
For  me — what  light,  what  g^eam  on  those 

black  ways  800 

Where  Love  could  walk  with  banish'd  Hope 

no  more  ? 

It  was  Hi-done  to  part  vou,  sisters  fair; 
Love's  arms  were  wreath  d  about  the  neck 

of  Hope, 
And  Hope  lass'd  Love,  and. Love  drew  in 

her  breath 
Li  that  close  kiss,  and  drank  her  whispered 

tales. 
They  said  that  Love  would  die  when  Hope 

was  gone. 
And  Love  moum'd  long,  and  sorroVd  after 

Hope; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memory,  and  they 

trod 
The  same  old  paths  where  Love  hadwalk'd 

with  Hope, 
And  Memory  fed  the  sonl  of  Love  with 

tears.  8x0 


II 


From  that  time  forth  I  would  not  see  her 

more; 
But  many  weary  moons  I  lived  alone  — 
Alone,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  g^reat  forest. 
Sometimes  upon  the  hills  beside  the  sea 
AH  day  I  watch'd  the  floating  isles  of 

shade. 
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And  Bometimes  on  the    shore,  upon  the 

Iniensibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
The  meaning  of  the  letters  shot  into 
If  J  brain;  anon  the  wanton  billow  wash'd 
Them  oyer,  till  they  faded  like  my  lore. 
The  hollow  cayems  heard  me  —  the  black 
brooks  ti 

Of  the  mid-forest  heard  me  —  the  soft 


Laden  with   thbtle-down    and  seeds  of 

flowers, 
Fuised  in  their  course  to  hear  me,  for  my 

voice 
Was  all  of  thee;  the  merry  linnet  knew 

me, 
The  aqninel  knew  me,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Shot  by  me  like  a  flash  of  pnrple  fire. 
The  rough  brier  tore  my  bleeding  palms; 

the  hemloek. 
Brow -high,  did  strike  my  forehead  as  I 

past;  19 

Tet  trod  I  not  the  wild-flower  in  my  path, 
Nor  braised  the  wild-bird's  egg. 

Was  this  the  end  ? 
Why  grew  we  then  together  in  one  plot  ? 
Why  rod  we  from  one  fountain  ?  drew  one 

snn? 
Why  were  oor  mothers  branches  of  one 

stem? 
Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  save  in 

that 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the  oope 

and  crown 
Of  aD  I  hoped  and  fear'd  ?  —  if  that  same 


Were  father  to  this  distance,  and  that  one 
Vaontoonrier  to  this  double  f  if  Affection 
LiYing  slew  LotOi  and  Sympathy  hew'd 
oot  30 

The  bosom-sepulchre  of  Sympathy  ? 

Chiefly  I  sought  the  cavern  and  the  hill 
Where  last  we  roam*d  together,  for  the 

sound 
Of  the  loud  stream  was  pleasant,  and  the 

wind 
Cine    woobgly    with    woodbine    smells. 

Sometimes 
AU  day  I  sat  within  the  cavem-month, 
fiang  my  eyes  on  those  three  cypress- 


Tkit  spired  above  the  wood;  and   with 
mad  hand 


Tearing  the  bright  leaves  of  the  ivy-screen, 
I  cast  them  in  the  noisy  brook  beneath,  40 
And  watch'd  them  till  they  vanish'd  from 

my  sight 
Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglantines. 
And  all  the  fragments  of  the  living  rock,  — 
Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trembling  of 

the  world 
Had  loosen'd  from  the  mountain,  till  they 

feU 
Half-digging  their  own  graves,  —  these  in 

my  agony 
Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden  moss, 
Wherewith  the  dashing  runnel  in  the  spring 
Had  liveried  them  all  over.    In  my  brain 
The  spirit  seem'd  to  flag  from  thought  to 

thought,  50 

As  moonlight  wandering  thro'  a  mist;  my 

blo<^ 
Crept  like  marsh  drains  thro'  all  my  lan- 
guid limbs; 
The  motions  of  my  heart  seem'd  far  within 

me, 
Unfrequent,  low,  as  tho'  it  told  its  pulses; 
And  yet  it  shook  me,  that  my  frame  would 

shudder. 
As  if  't  were  drawn  asnnder  by  the  rack« 
But  over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and 

Fear, 
And  all  the  broken  palaces  of  the  past, 
Brooded  one  master-passion  evermore, 
Like  to  a  low-hnng  and  a  fiery  sky  60 

Above      some     fair     metropolis,     earth- 

shock'd,  — 
Hung  round  with  ragged  rims  and  burning 

folds, — 
Embathing  all  with  wild  and  woful  hues. 
Great  hills  of  ruins,  and  collapsed  masses 
Of  thunder-shaken  columns  indistinct, 
And    fused    together    in    the    tyrannous 

light  -. 
Ruins,  the  ruin  of  all  my  life  and  me  ! 

Sometimes   I  thought  Camilla  was  no 

more; 
Some  one  had  told  me  she  was  dead,  and 

ask'd 
If  I  would  see  her  buriaL    Then  I  seem'd 
To  rise,  and  through  the  forest -shadow 

borne  71 

With  more  than  mortal  swiftness,  I  ran 

down 
The  steepy  sea-bank,  till  I  came  upon 
The  rear  of  a  procession,  curving  round 
The  silver^heeted  bay,  in  front  of  which 
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Six  stately  Tirgiiis,  all  in  white,  upbare 
A  broad  eardHsweeping  pall  of  whitest 

lawn, 
Wreathed  round  the  bier  with  garlands.    In 

the  distanoe. 
From  out  the  yellow  woods  upon  the  hill 
Look'd  forth  the  summit  and  the  pinnacles 
Of  a  gray  steeple  —  thenoe  at  intenrals    8i 
A  low  bell  toUmg.    All  the  pageantry, 
Save  those  six  virgins  which  upheld  the 

bier, 
Were  stoled  from  head  to  foot  in  flowing 

blaok; 
One  walk'd  abreast  with  me,  and  veiled  his 

brow, 
And  he  was  loud  in  weeping  and  in  praise 
Of  her  we  followed.    A  strong  sympathy 
Shook  all  my  sool;  I  flung  myself  npon  him 
In  tears  and  cries.    I  told  him  all  my  love. 
How  I  had    loved    her   from    the    first; 

whereat  90 

He  shrank  and  howl'd,  and  from  his  brow 

drew  back 
His  hand  to  push  me  from  him,  and  ihe 

face. 
The  very  face  and  form  of  Lionel 
Flash'd  thro'  my  eyes  into  my  innermost 

brain. 
And  at  his  feet  I  seem'd  to  faint  and  fall. 
To  fall  and  die  away.    I  could  not  rise. 
Albeit  I  strove  to  follow.    They  past  on. 
The  lordly  phantasms !   in  their  floating 

They  past  and  were  no  more;  but  I  had 
fallen  99 

Frone  by  the  dashing  runnel  on  the  grass. 

Alway  the  inaudible,  invisible  ihong^ty 
Artifieer  and  subject,  lord  and  slave, 
Shaped  by  the  audible  and  visible. 
Moulded  the  audible  and  visible. 
All  crisped  sounds  of  wave  and  leaf  and 

wind 
Flattered  the  fancy  of  my  fading  brain; 
The  doud-pavilion'd  element,  the  wood. 
The  mountain,  the  three    cypresses,  the 

cave. 
Storm,  sunset,  glows  and  glories  of  the 

moon 
Below    black   firs,  when    silent -creeping 

winds  no 

Laid  the  long  ni^t  in  silver  streaks  and 

bars. 
Were  wrought  into  the  tissue  of  my  dream. 
Ibe  moMiings  in  the  forest,  the  load  brook» 


Cries  of  the  partridge  like  a  rusty  key 
Tum'd  in  a  lock,  owl-whoop  and  dorhawk- 
whirr 
Awoke  me  not,  but  were  a  part  of  sleep^ 
And  voices  in  the  distance  calling  to  me 
And  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  <m. 
Like  sounds  without  the  twilight  realm  ni 

dreams. 
Which  wander  round  the  bases  of  the  hills. 
And  murmur  at  the  low-dropt  eaves  of 
sleep,  tu 

Half-entering  the  portals.    Oftentimes 
The  vision  had  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
Opening  on  darkness,  stately  vestibules 
To  caves  and  shows  of  death — whether  tbe 

mind. 
With  some  revenge  —  even  to  itself  un- 
known— 
Made  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
With  her,  whom  to  have  suffering  view'd 

had  been 
Eztremest  pain;    or  that  the  deai^yed 

Spirit, 
Being    blunted  in   the   present,  grew  at 
length  190 

Prophetical  and  prescient  of  whatever 
The  future  had  in  store;  or  that  which 

most 
Enchains  belief,  the  sorrow  of  my  spirit 
Was  of  so  wide  a  compass  it  took  in 
All  I  had  loved,  and  my  dull  agony. 
Ideally  to  her  transferred,  beeiaie 
Anguish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned; 
Alone  I  sat  with  her.    About  my  brow 
Her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  ntteranoe 
Of  silver -ohorded  tones;   her  lips  were 

sunder'd  140 

With  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  broke 

in  light 
lake  morning  from  her  eyes  -^  her  eloquent 

eyes  — 
As  I  have  seen  ihem  many  a  hundred 

times  — 
Fill'd  all  with  pure  clear  fire,  thro'  mine 

down  rain'd 
Their    spirit-searching    splendors.     As    a 

vision 
Unto  a  haggard  prisoner,  iron-stay'd 
In  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  underground. 
Confined  on  points  of  faith,  when  strength 

is  shock'd 
With  torment,  and  expectancy  of  worse 
Upon  the  morrow,  thro'  the  ragged  waUsi 
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AH  unawares  before  his  half -shut  eyes,   isi 
C<MDes  in  upon  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  with  Uie  excess  of  sweetness  and  of 

awe, 
Makes  the  heart  tremble,  and  the  sight  run 

oyer 
Upon  his  steely  gyvet;  so  those  fair  eyes 
Shone  on  my  darkness,  forms  which  ever 

stood 
Within  the  magic  cirque  of  memory, 
Inrisible  but  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  semblance  of  those  rare  realities       ite 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.     Now  the 

light 
Which  was  their  life  burst  through  the 

cloud  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepressible 

It  was  a  room 
Within  the  summer-house  of  which  I  spake, 
Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sea,  and 


A  Tessel  in  mid-ocean,  her  beared  prow 
Clambering,  the  mast  bent  and  the  ravin 

wind 
In  her  sail  roaring.     From  the  outer  day, 
Betwixt  the  dose-set  ivies  came  a  broad 
And  solid  beam  of  isolated  light,  170 

Crowded  with  driying  atomies,  and  fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from   prime 

youth 
Well-known,  well-loved.    She  drew  it  long 

ago 
Forthgazin|^  on  the  waste  and  open  sea, 
One  morning  when  the    upblown   billow 


Shoreward  beneath  red  clouds,  and  I  had 

pour'd 
Into  the  shadowing  pencil's  naked  forms 
Color  and  life.    It  was  a  bond  and  seal 
Of  friendship,  spoken  of  with  tearful  smiles ; 
A  monument  ot  childhood  and  of  love;    180 
Hie  poesy  of  childhood,  my  lost  love 
Symboll'd  in  storm.     We  gazed  on  it  to- 
gether 
In  mute  and  glad  remembrance,  and  each 

heart 
Grew  closer  to  the  other,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted  and  charm-bound,  gazing  like 
The    Indian  on  a  still-eyed  snake,  low- 

couch'd  — 
A  beauty  which  is  death ;  when  all  at  once 
That  pamted  vessel,  as  with  inner  life. 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted 


An  earthquake,  my  loud  heart-beats,  made 
the  ground  190 

Reel  under  us,  and  all  at  once,  soul,  life 
And  breath  and  motion,  past  and  flowed 

away 
To  those  unreal  billows.    Bound  and  round 
A  whirlwind  caught  and  bore  us;  mighty 

Rapid  and  vast,  of  hissing  spray  wind- 
driven 
Far   thro'  the    dizzy    dark.      Aloud   she 

shriek'd; 
My  heart  was  cloven  with  pain;  I  wound 

my  arms 
About  her;  we  whirKd  giddily;  the  wind 
Sung,  but  I  clasp'd  her  without  fear.    Her 

weight 
Shrank  in  my  grasp,  and  over  my  dim 

eyes,  m 

And  parted  lips  which  drank  her  breath, 

down-hung 
The  jaws  of  Death.    I,  groaning,  from  me 

flung 
Her  empty  phantom;  all  the  sway  and 

whirl 
Of  the  storm  drOpt  to  windless  calm,  and  I 
Down  wclter'd  thro'  the  dark  ever  and 

ever. 


Ill 


I  came  one  day  and  sat  among  the  stones 
Strewn  in  the  entry  of  the  moaning  cave; 
A  morning  air,  sweet  after  rain,  ran  over 
The  rippling  levels  of  the  lake,  and  blew 
Coolness  and  naoisture  and  idl  smeUs  of 

bud 
And  folisge  from  the  dark  and  dripping 

woods 
Upon  my  fever'd  brows  that  shook  and 

throbbed 
From  temple  unto  temple.    To  what  height 
The  day  bad   grown  I  know  not.    Then 

came  on  me 
The  hollow  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  all       10 
The  vision  of  the  bier.    As  heretofore 
I  walk'd  behind  with  one  who  veil'd  his 

brow. 
Methought  by  slow  degrees  the  sullen  bell 
Tolled  onioker,  and  the  breakers  on  the 

snore 
Sloped  into  louder  surf.    Those  that  weal 

with  me. 
And  those  that  held  the  bier  before  my 

fsee. 
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Moved  with  one  Bpirit  round  about  the  bay, 
Trod  swifter  steps;  and  while  I  walkd 

with  these 
In  marvel  at  that  gradual  change,  I  thought 
Four  bells  instead  of  one  began  to  ring,    ao 
Four  merry  bells,  four  merry  marriage- 

beUs, 
In    clanging    cadence    jangling    peal    on 

peiiJ  — 
A  long  loud  clash  of  rapid  marriage-bells. 
Then  those  who  led  the  van,  and  those  in 

rear, 
Bush'd  into  dance,  and  like  wild  Baccha- 
nals 
Fled  onward  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods. 
I,  too,  was  borne  along  and  felt  the  blast 
Beat  on  my  heated  eyelids.     All  at  once 
The  front  rank  made  a  sudden  halt;  the 

bells 
Lapsed  into  frightful  stillness;  the  surge 

fell  30 

From    thunder   into  whispers;    those   six 

maids 
Witii  shrieks  and  ringing  laughter  on  the 

sand 
Threw  down  the  bier;  th^  woods  upon  the 

hill 
Waved  with  a  sudden  gust  that  sweeping 

down 
Took  the  edges  of  the  pall,  and  blew  it  far 
Until  it  hung,  a  little  silver  cloud 
Over  the  sounding  seas.     I  tum'd;   my 

heart 
Shrank  in  me,  like  a  snowflake  in  the  hand, 
Waiting  to  see  the  settled  countenance     39 
Of  her  I  loved,  adom*d  with  fading  flowers. 
But  she  from  out  her  death-like  chrysalis, 
She  from  her  bier,  as  into  fresher  life. 
My  sister,  and  my  cousin,  and  my  love. 
Leapt  lightly  clad  in  bridal  white  —  her 

hair 
Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose  —  a 

light 
Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips  —  her 

eyes 
And  cheeks  as  bright  as  when  she  climb'd 

the  hill. 
One  hand  she  reach'd  to  those  that  came 

behind, 
And  while  I  mused  nor  yet  endured  to 

take 
S«  rich  a  prize,  the  man  who  stood  with 

me  so 

Stept  gaily  forward,  throwing  down  his 

robes. 


And  claspt  her  hand  in  his.  Again  the  bells 
Jangled  and  dang'd;  again  the  stormy  surf 
Crash'd  in  the  shingle;  and  the  whirling 

rout 
Led  by  those  two  msh'd  into  dance,  and 

fled 
Wind-footed  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods. 
Till    they  were   swallow'd    in  the   leiify 

bowers. 
And  I  stood  sole  beside  the  vacant  bier. 

There,  there,  my  latest  vision  —  then  tiia 
event  I 


IV 

THE  GOLDEN  SUPPER* 
{AntiMer  tptaks) 

He  flies  the  event;  he  leaves  the  event  to 

me. 
Poor  Julian  —  how  he  msh'd  away;  the 

bells. 
Those  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and 

heart  — 
But  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  yon  saw. 
As  who  should  say  '  Continue.'    Well,  he 

had 
One  golden  hour  —  of  triumph  shall  I  say  ? 
Sola^  at  least  —  before  he  left  his  home. 

Would  you  had  seen  him  in  that  hoar  of 

his! 
He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  majestically — 
Restrain'd  himself  quite  to  the  dose  —  but 

now  —  10 

Whether  they  were  his  lady's  marriage- 
bells. 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd;  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his    mother's  house  among  the 

pines. 
But  these,  their  gloom,  the  mountains  and 

the  Bay, 
The  whole  land  weigh'd  him  down  as  JStna 

does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology;  he  would  go. 
Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and  had 

gone 

^  This  poem  is  founded  upon  a  sUnry  in  Boo 
caccio.    See  Introdnotion,  p.  281. 
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Sorely,  bat  for  a  whisper,  *  Gro  not  yet,'    lo 
Some    warning  —  sent    divinely  —  as    it 

seem'd 
Bj  that  which  follow'd  —  hat  of  this  I 

deem 
As  of  the  risions  that  he  told  —  the  eTent 
GUnoed  back  apon  them  in  his  after  life, 
And  partly  maae  them  —  tho'  he  knew  it 

not. 

And  thus  he  stay'd  and  woald  not  look 

at  her — 
Ko^  not  for  months;  but,  when  the  eleventh 

moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lorer's  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell,  and 

said, 
*  Woold  you  conld  toll  me  oot  of  life  I '  bat 

foand  —  30 

AU  softly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to  him  — 
A  emeller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady  dead  — 
Dead  —  and  had  lain  three  days  without  a 

poise; 
AU  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced  her 

dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her — for  in  Julian's  land 
Tbey  ncTer  nail  a  dumb  head  np  in  elm  — 
Bore  her  free-faoed  to  the  free  airs  of 

hearen. 
And  laid  her  in  the  Tanlt  of  her  own  kin. 

What  did  he  then  ?  not  die  —  he  is  here 
and  hale —  40 

Not  plunge  headforemost  from  the  moun- 
tain there. 

And  leare  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap,  not 
he. 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper  now, 

Thought  that  he  knew  it  '  This,  I  stay'd 
for  this; 

0  Love,  I  have  not  seen  yon  for  so  long  I 
Now,  now,  will  I  go  down  into  the  grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone  with  all  I  love. 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  his  no 

more; 
The  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down   49 
To  kiss  the  dead.' 

The  fancy  stirr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and,  entering  the  dim 

vault 
And  making  there  a  sudden  light,  beheld 
All  roond  about  him  that  which  all  will 

be. 


The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went  again. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  vault  he  saw 
His  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  bars 
Of  black  and  bands  of  silver,  which  the 

moon 
Struck  from  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  60 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 

vault. 

*  It  was  my  wish,'  he  said,  *  to  pass,  to 

sleep. 
To  rest,  to  be  with  her  —  till  the  great  day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights 

all. 
And  raised  us  hand  in  hand.'    And  kneel- 
ing there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  once  was 

man, 
'  Dust,'  as  he  said,  '  that  once  was  loving 

hearts, 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  love  as 

mine  — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as  her,  — 
He  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck       70 
And  kiss'd  her  more  than  once,  till  helpless 

death 
And  silence  made  him  bold — nay,  but  I 

wrong  him. 
He  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in  death; 
But,  placing  his  true  hand  upon  her  heart, 
*  O  you  warm  heart,'  he  moad'd, '  not  even 

death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once '  —  then,  starting, 

thought 
His  dreams  had  come  again.    *  Do  I  wake 

or  sleep  ? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more?'    It  beat  —  the  heart 

—  it  beat;  79 

Faint  —  but  it  beat;  at  which  his  own  began 
To  pulse  with  such  a  vehemence  that  it 

drown'd 
The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
But  when  at  last  bis  doubts  were  satisfied 
He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre, 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and 

now 
Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms, 
So  bore  her  Uiro'  the  solitary  land 
Back  to  the  mother's  house  where  she  was 

bom.  f* 
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The  lover  aoswer'd: '  There  is  more  than 
one  239 

Here  sitting  who  desires  it.  Land  me  not 
Before  my  time,  bat  hear  me  to  the  close. 
This  cnstom  steps  yet  farther  when  the 

gaest 
Is  loved  and  honor'd  to  the  nttermost. 
For  after  he  hath  shown  him  gems  or  gold, 
He  brings  and  sets  before   him  in  rich 

guise 
That  which  is  thrice  as  beaatif  al  as  these, 
The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart  -^ 
**  O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show 

you,"  he  says, 
M  Even  my  heart  too.*'    And  I  propose  to- 
night 249 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart. 
And  my  heart  too. 

'  But  solve  me  first  a  doubt. 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  ago; 
He  had  a  faithful  servant,  one  who  loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and    seeming   close   on 

death. 
His  master  woold  not  wait  until  he  died, 
But  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the 

door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die. 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago, 
Who  f oond  the  dying  servant,  took  him 

home,  260 

And  fed,  and  cherish'd  him,  and  saved  his 

life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master 

claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?  him 
Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved  his 

life?' 

This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the 

guests. 
And-  balanced    either   way    by   each,  at 

length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law 

would  hold. 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  LioneL 

Fair  speech  was  his,  and    delicate   of 
phrase.  270 

And  he,  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet  —  but  warming  as  he 

went. 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  by. 


Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived. 
By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  gratefolnen. 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  due 
All  to  the  saver  —  adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  first  for  many  weeks  —  a  semi-smile 
Ab  at  a  strong  conclusion  — '  body  and  soul 
And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  to  work  hm 
wilL» 


^Dien  Jolian  made  a  secret  sign  to  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  uiem  alL 
And  crossing  her  own  picture  as  she  came;. 
And  looking  as  much  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  Uian  all  others  —  on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  under  this 
A  veil,  that  seem'd  no  more  than  gilded 

air, 
FWing  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  ganae 
With  seeds  of  gold  —  so^  with  that  grace  of 

hers,  989 

Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty  babe. 
The   younger   Juli«,  who   himself   was 

crown  u 
With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himself — 
And  over  sll  her  babe  and  her  the  jewels 
Of  many  generations  of  his  house 
Sparkled  and  flash'd,  for  he  had  deck'd 

them  out 
As  for  a  solemn  saerifioe  of  love  — 
So  she  came  in  —  I  am  long  in  telling  it, 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  strange,     soo 
Sad,  sweet,  and  strange  together — floated 

in  — 
While  all  the  gnests  in  mute  amaxement 


And  slowly  pacing  to  the  middle  hall. 
Before  the  board,  there  paused  and  stood, 

her  breast 
Hard-heaving,  and  her  eyes  upon  her  feet. 
Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  LioneL 
But  him  she  earned,  him  nor  lights  nor 

feast 
Dazed  or  amaxed,  nor  eyes  of  men;  who 

cared 
Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 
And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  jewell'd 

world  SM 

About  him,  look'd,  as  he  is  like  to  prove, 
When  Julian  goes,  the  lord  of  all  he  saw. 

'My  guests,'  said  Julian,  'yon  are  hon* 
or'd  now 
Even  to  the  uttermost;  in  her  behold 
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Of  all  my  treasnres  the  moet  beautiful, 
Of  all  things  upon  earth  the  dearest  to 

me;' 
Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  onrselvesy 
Led  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  state. 
And  I,  by  Lionel  sitting,  saw  his  face 
Fire,  ana  dead  ashes  and  all  fire  again    sao 
Thrice  in  a  second,  felt  him  tremble  too, 
And  heaid  him  muttering,  'So  like,  so 

like; 
She  never  had  a  sister.    I  knew  none. 
Some  cousin  of  his  and  hers — O  God,  so 

like!' 
And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if  she 

were. 
She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  was 

dumb. 
And  then  some   other  questioned   if  she 

came 
From  foreign  lands,  and  still  she  did  not 

spMik. 
Another,  if  the  boy  were  hers;  but  she    329 
To  all  their  queries  answer'd  not  a  word, 
Which  made  the  amazement  more,  till  one 

of  them 
Said,  shuddering, '  Her  spectre  I  *    But  his 

friend 
Replied,  in  half  a  whisper,  *  Kot  at  least 
The  spectre  that  will  speak  if  spoken  to. 
Terrible  pity,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Prove,  as    I    almost  dread  to    find  her, 

dumbr 

But   Julian,   sitting  by  her,    answer'd 
aU: 
'She  is  but  dumb,  beeanse  in  her  you 


Hiat    faithful    servant  whom   we    spoke 

about, 
Obedient  to  her  second  master  now;        340 
Which  will  not  last    I  have  here  to-night 

a  guest 
80  bound  to  me  by  common  love  and  loss  — 
What  f  shall  I  bind  him  more  ?  in  his  be- 
half. 
Shall  I  exceed  the  Persian,  giving  him 
That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest  to 

me, 
Not  only  showing  ?  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounced 
That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  mine  to  give. 

*  Now  all  bo  dumb,  and  promise  all  of 
you 
Not  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 


Or  whisper,   while  I  show   you  all    my 

heart.'  350 

And  then  began  the  story  of  his  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily  — 
The  passionate  moment  would  not  suffer 

that- 
Past  thro'  his  visions  to  the  burial;  thence 
Down  to  this  last  strange  hour  in  his  own 

haU; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  his 

guests 
Once  more  as  by  enchantment;   all  but 

he, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen,  but  fell  again. 
And  sat  as  if  in  chains  —  to  whom  he  said: 

'  Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for  your 
wife;  360 

And  were  it  only  for  the  giver's  sake, 
And  tho'  she  seem  so  like  the  one  yon 

lost, 
Tet  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly, 
Lest  there  be  none  left  here  to  bring  her 

back. 
I  leave  this  land  for  ever.'  Here  he  ceased. 

Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one  hand. 
And  bearing  on  one  arm  the  noble  babe. 
He  slowly  brought  them  both  to  Lionel. 
And  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead 

wife 
Rush'd  each  at  each  with  a  cry  that  rather 

seem'd  370 

For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life  re- 

neVd; 
Whereat  the  very  babe  began  to  waiL 
At    once    they   tum'd,    and    caught   and 

brought  him  in 
To  their  cbarm'd  circle,  and,  half  killing 

him 
With  kisses,  round  him  closed  and  daspt 

again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  face 
All  over  glowing  with  the  sun  of  life. 
And  love,  and  boundless  thanks  —  the  sight 

of  this 
So  frighted  our  good  friend  that,  turning 

to  me  380 

And  saying,  *It  b  over;  let  us  go '  — 
There  were  our  horses  ready  at  the  doors  — 
We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting 

these 
He  past  for  ever  from  his  native  land; 
And  I  with  him,  my  Julian,  back  to  mine. 
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IN  TWELVE  BOOKS 
*  Flos  Rigum  ArtkurusJ -^}osB.9U  OP  Exbtbr 

Tbe  poet  beeame  intereflted  in  the  Arthurian  story  lone  before  the  first  series  of  the  '  UjOm^ 
was  poblished.  *  The  Lady  of  Shalott,*  which  i^peared  in  1832,  is  founded  npon  the  legend 
which  was  later  made  the  subject  of  *  Lancelot  and  Elaine.*  *  The  Palaoe  of  Art '  in  the  aama 
Tolnme  contained  an  allnaon  to  *  that  deep-woonded  child  of  Pendragon,'  or  *  mythic  Uther's 
deeply  wounded  son,'  as  it  now  reads.  *  Sir  Galahad '  and  *  Sir  Lancelot  and  Qneen  GnineTere  * 
were  printed  in  1842,  when  tbe  *  Morto  d* Arthur '  was  also  g^ven  to  the  world.  This  latter  poem, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  *  The  Passing  of  Arthnr/  must  have  been  written  as  early  as  1835), 
when  Fitzgerald  heard  it  read  from  manuscript  (*  Memoir,*  toI.  i  p.  194).  Landor  also  writes 
under  date  of  December  9,  1837 :  '  Yesterday  a  Mr.  Moreton,  a  young  man  of  rare  judgmeat, 
read  to  me  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  yery  different  in  style  from  his  printed  potsms.  The 
subject  is  the  death  of  ArUiur.  It  is  more  Homeric  than  any  poem  of  our  time,  and  UTals 
of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  Odyssea '  (Foister's  *  Life  of  Landor,'  iL  3:^). 

In  1857  the  poet  printed  *  six  trial-copies '  of  '  Enid  and  NimuS :  the  True  and  the  False,* 
taining  the  stories  of  *  Enid  *  and  *  Vivien,*  afterwards  rerised  for  the  edition  of  1859.    The  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  the  *  sole  surriTor '  of  the  six. 

There  is  a  still  earlier  form  of  *  Enid '  in  the  Forster  Bequest  Library  of  the  South  Kensingw 
ton  Museum,  London,  which  appears  to  be  a  first  proof  of  the  poem  as  printed  in  the  1857  rol- 
ume.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  Tolume  of  proof-sheets,  the  title-page  of  which  reads  : 
'  The  True  and  the  False.  Four  Idylls  of  the  King,*  with  the  date  1859.  It  contains  the  foar 
Idylls  which,  after  further  rerision,  were  published  the  same  year  with  the  simpler  title  of  *  Idylls 
of  the  King.' 

This  first  instalment  of  the  'Idylls'  as  finally  published  in  July,  1859,  included  'finid,' 
*  Virien,' '  Elaine,'  and  *  Quineyere,*  as  they  were  then  entitled.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  critics  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  book.  Axaoof^ 
ite  warmest  admirers  was  Prince  Albert,  who  sent  his  copy  to  the  poet,  asking  him  to  write  his 
name  in  it.    The  note  continued :  — 

'  You  would  thus  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  book  containing  those  beautiful  soi^^  from 
the  perusal  of  which  I  derived  the  greatest  enjoyment.  They  qmte  rekindle  the  feeling  with 
which  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  must  hare  inspired  the  ohiyalry  of  old,  whilst  the  graeefol 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  blends  those  f eehngs  with  the  softer  tone  of  our  present  age.' 

In  1862,  a  new  edition  of  the  *  IdyUs '  appeared,  with  the  dedication  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prinee,  who  died  in  December,  1861. 

In  1869,  four  more  IdyUs  were  brought  out,  —'The  Coming  of  Arthur,'  *The  Holy  GraiU* 
'  Pelleaa  and  Ettarre,'  and  *'  The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  *  Morte 
d'Arthur '  of  1842  is  incorporated. 

In  1872,  *  The  Last  Tournament '  (contributed  to  the  *  Contemporary  Review '  for  Deoembery 
1871)  and  '  Gareth  and  Lynette '  appeared ;  and  in  1885  *  Balin  and  Balan,*  the  last  of  the  seriea^ 
was  included  in  * Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.' 

In  1884,  '  Enid,*  already  entitled  '  Geraint  and  Enid,'  was  divided  into  two  parts  (numbered  I. 
and  u.),  and  in  1888  these  parts  received  their  present  titles.  The  poems  were  now  described 
as  *  twelve  books,'  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  intended  they  should  be  read. 

In  the  order  of jmblieation  the  last  Idyll  (or  the  portion  of  it  indnded  in  the  *  Morte  d'Arthur' 
of  1842)  was  the  nrst,  followed  successively  by  the  third,  fourth  (these  two,  as  just  explained,  being 
originally  one),  sixth,  seventh,  eleventh  (as  the  five  were  arranged  in  1859),  first,  eighth,  nintl^ 
twelfth)  as  arranged  in  1869,  the  twelfth  being  the  amplification  of  the '  Morto  d'Arthur  *),  second, 
tenth,  amd  fifth.  *'  Nave  and  transept,  aisle  after  aisle,  the  Gothic  minster  has  extendeid,  until, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cloister  here  and  a  chapel  yonder,  the  structure  stands  complete.'  Sted- 
man,  from  whose  *'  Victorian  Poete '  we  quote  this,  adds :  — 

*  It  has  grown  insensibly,  under  the  hands  of  one  man  who  has  given  it  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  —  but  somewhat  as  Wolf  conceived  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  grown,  chant  by  chant, 
until  the  time  came  for  the  whole  to  be  welded  together  in  heroic  form.  ...  It  is  the  epic  of 
cidvalry, —  the  Christian  ideal  of  chivalry  which  we  have  deduced  from  a  barbaric  source,  -^ 
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oonceptioii  of  wbaJt  knigbthood  ehonld  be,  nither  thui  what  it  naJlj  was ;  bnt  wo  ildlfolly 
wooKht  of  big^b  imaginiiigB,  faery  spells,  fantastic  legends,  and  medusTal  splendors,  tbat  the 
whole  work,  snffnsed  with  the  Tennysonian  glamor  of  golden  mist,  snemi  like  a  ohronicle  illnmi* 
anted  by  saintly  hands,  and  often  blazes  with  light  like  that  which  flashed  from  the  holy  wizard's 
book  when  the  ooYors  were  nnelasped.  And,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the  greatest  narratiTe  poem 
siaee  **  Fuadiae  Lost,"  what  other  English  production  are  yon  to  name  in  its  place  ?  Neyer 
•o  lofty  as  the  grander  portions  of  Milton's  epic,  it  is  more  erenly  sustained  and  bss  no  long 
nrosaae  passsges ;  while  **  Paradise  Lost "  is  justly  declared  to  be  a  work  of  snpeihuman  geniua 
mporenshed  by  dreary  wastes  of  theology.* 


For  the  origin  and  deyelopment  of  the  story  of  the  *  Idylls,'  see  '  Studies  in  the  Arthnriaa 
Legend,'  by  John  Rhys,  M.  A.  (Oxford,  1891),  'Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Arthurian 
Stofj  from  the  IGth  dentury,'  by  M.  W.  Maocallum,  BL  A.  (London,  1894), '  Essays  on  Lord  Tea- 
ayson^s  Idylls  of  the  King,'  by  Harold  Littledale,  M.  A.  (London,  1893),  '  The  Growth  of  the 
Idylls  of  t£e  King,'  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.  D.(  Philadelphia,  1895),  '  King  Arthur  and  the  Table 
Round,'  by  W.  W.  Newell  (Boston,  1897),  etc  For  the  allegory  in  the  poems,  see  *  Studies  in 
the  Idylls,'  by  Henry  Elsdale  (London,  1878),  and  the  articles  in  the  '  Contemporary  Reyiew '  for 
January,  1870  (by  Dean  Alford),  and  May,  1873  (by  the  editor),  both  of  which  were  bssed  on  the 
poet's  own  explanations.  For  general  criticism,  see  particularly  *  Tennyson,  his  Art  and  Rela- 
tioa  to  Modem  Life,'  by  Rey.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (London  and  New  York,  1894),  in  which  pp.  265- 
891  are  deyoted  to  the  '  Idylls,'  and  '  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson,'  by  Rey.  Dr.  Henry  yan  I^ke  (3d 
•d^  New  York,  1892,  pp.  133-196).    For  bibliographicsl  and  miscellaneous  information,  see  the 

*  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  by  Morton  Luce  (London,  1895),  '  A  Tea. 
ayson  Primer,'  by  William  M.  Dixon,  Litt  D.  (London  and  New  York,  1896),  and  Niooll  and 
Wiee*s '  Literuy  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  yol.  ii.  (London,  1896).  The  '  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Temoyson,'  by  the  author  of  *  Tennysoniaaa '  (R.  H.  Shepherd),  publidied  by  subscription 
f  Londoe,  1896),  though  the  most  complete  up  to  the  present  time  (1898),  is  sometimes  inaccurate. 
Malory's  '  Morte  Darthnr,'  from  which  the  poet  drew  much  of  his  material,  is  accessible  in  the 

*  Globe 'edition  (London  and  New  York,  reyised  ed.  1893),  and  in  the  '  Temple  Classici '  editioB 
(London,  1897). 
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Thxsb  to  His  Memory  —  since  he  held 

ibem  dear, 
Perehanee  as  finding  there  nnconsciooBly 
Some  image  of  himself  —  I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  ooosecrate  with  tears  ~~ 

Idylls. 


And  indeed  he  seems  to  me 
Scsree  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
'Wbo    reyerenoed  his  eonscienee  as  his 

king; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  hnman  wrong; 
Who  sMLke  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to 

>t; 
Who  loyed  one  only  and  who  clave   to 

her — '  lo 

Her  —  over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 

isle. 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent 

war, 
The  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse. 
Darkening  the  world.    We  have  lost  biro ; 

be  IS  gone. 
We  know  him  now;  all  narrow  jealonsies 
An  silent,  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 


How  modest,  kindly,  all-aooomplisb'd,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that;      ao 
Not  making  his  high  place  tiie  lawless 

perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage>groand 
For  pleasure;  bnt  thro'  all  this  tract  of 

years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 

life. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 

throne 
And  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  nnstain'd,  than  his  ? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  Air 

sons  30 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inberitanoe 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine. 
Thou  noble  Father  of  ber  Kings  to  be. 
Laborious  for  ber  people  and  her  poor  — > 
Voice    in    the  rion  aawn  of  an    ampler 

day  — 
Far-sighted  snmmoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  frmtfol  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peaoe«^ 
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Sweet  natnre  ^ded  1^  the  eraciotu  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Sdeooe,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thj  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  in- 
deed, 40 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's -heart,  bat  still 

endure; 
Break  not,  for  thoa  art  royal,  but  endure, 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  thee  that  ye 

made 
One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  leaves 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendor. 

May  all  love. 
His  lore,  nnseen  but  felt,  o'ershadow  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee,     50 
The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 
TUl  God's  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again ! 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR 

Leodoorak,  the  king  of  Cameliard, 

Had  one  fair  daughter,  and  none   other 

child; 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere,  and  in  her  his  one  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  isle  and,  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  limd; 
And  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swarm'd  over-seas,  and  harried  what  was 

left 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness, 10 
Wherein  the  beast  was   ever  more   and 

more. 
But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 
For  first  Anrelius  lived  and  fought  and 

died. 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died. 
But  either  fail'd   to  make  the   kingdom 

one. 
And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space. 
And    thro'   the    puissance    of    his    Table 

Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Their  king  and  head,  and  made  a  realm  and 

reign'd. 


And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliard 

waste,  M» 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast 

therein, 
And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  chase  the 

beast; 
So  that  wild  dog  and  wolf  and  boar  mad 

bear 
Came  nieht  and  day,  and  rooted  in  the 

fields. 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  of  the  Kin^. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  but  now  and  then. 
Her  o?m  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  her  fierce 

teat 
To  human   sucklings;    and  the  ehildren, 

housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would 

growl,  90 

And  mock  their  foster-mother  on  four  feet. 
Till,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf-like 

men, 
Worse  than  the  wolves.    And  King  Leo- 

dogran 
Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  here  again 
And  Cesar's  ea^le.    Then  his  brother  kin^, 
Urien,  assail'd  him;  last  a  heathen  hordoy 
Reddening  the  sun  with  smoke  and  eartii 

wiui  blood. 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's 

heart 
Spitting   the    child,  brake    on    him,  till, 

amazed,  39 

He  knew  not  whither  he  should  torn  for  aid. 


But  —  for  he  heard  of   Arthur  newlj 

crown'd, 
Tho'  not  without  an  uproar  made  by  those 
Who  cried, '  He  is  not  Uther's  son ' — the 

King 
Sent  to  him,  saying,  'Arise,  and  help  as 

thou ! 
For  here  between  the  man  and  beast  we 

die.' 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of 
arms. 
But  heard  the  call  and  came;  and  Guine- 
vere 
Stood  by  the  castle  walls  to  watch  him  pass; 
But  since  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood,  50 
But  rode  a  simple  knight  among  his  knights, 
And  many  of  these  in  richer  arms  than  he. 
She  saw  him  not,  or  mark'd  not,  if  she  saw. 
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Onm  ftinong  many,  tho'  his  face  wu  bare. 
Bat  Arthur,  lookkig  downward  as  he  past, 
Felt  tlie  li^t  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
Smite  on  the  sadden,  yet  rode  on,  and 

pitch'd 
His  tents  beside  the  forest.  Then  he  dra^e 
Tlie  heathen;  after,  slew  the  beast,  and 

feU'd 
Tlie  forest,  letting  in  the  san,  and  made  60 
Broad  pathways  for  the  hunter  and  the 

knight. 
And  so  retum'd. 

For  while  he  linger'd  there, 
A  doabt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
JFIash'd  forth  and  into  war;  for  most  of 

these, 
CoUeaffuiuff  with  a  score  of  petty  Idnffs, 
Slade  head  against  him,  erying:  '  Who  is 

he 
That  he  should  rule  os  7  who  hath  proTsn 

him 
King  Uther*s  son  ?  for  lo  I  we  look  at  him. 
And  find  nor  face  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor 

▼oice,  70 

Are  like  to  those  of  Uther  whom  we  knew. 
This  is  the  son  of  GorloXS,  not  the  Kmg; 
This  is  the  son  of  Anton,  not  the  King.' 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle,  felt 
TVavail,  and  throes  and  agonies  of  the  life, 
Desiring  to  be  join'd  with  Guinerere, 
And  thmking  as  he  rode:  *  Her  father  said 
That  there  ^tween  the  man  and  beast  they 

die. 
Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  land  of  beasts 
Up  to  my  throne  and  side  hj  side  with  me  ? 
Whi^  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king,     81 
Vest — 0  ye  stars  that  shudder  OTer  me, 

0  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me, 
Vest  with  waste  dreams  ?  for  saving  I  be 

join'd 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  under  hearen, 

1  seem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world. 
And  cannot  will  my  will  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  own 

realm 
IHetor  and  lord.    But  were  I  join'd  with 

her. 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life,  90 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  cTerything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it 

lire.' 


Thereafter — as  he  speaks  who  tells  the 
tale^ 
When  Arthur   reach'd  a  field  of  battle 

bright 
With  piteh'd  pavilions  of  his  foe,  the  world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him  that  he  saw 
The  smallest  rock  far  on  the  faintest  hill. 
And  even  in  high  day  the  morning  star.   99 
So  when  the  Kiu^  had  set  his  banner  broad. 
At  once  from  either  side,  with  trumpet- 
blast, 
And  shouto,  and  clarions   shrilling  unto 

blood. 
The  long-lanced  battle  let  their  horses  run. 
And  now  the  barons  and  the  kings  pre- 

vaird. 
And  now  the  King,  as  here  and  there  that 


Went  swayinff;  but  the  Powers  who  walk 

the  wond 
Made  lip^htnings  and  great  thunders  over 

him. 
And  dased  all  eyes,  till  Arthur  by  main 

might. 
And  mightier  of  his  hands  with  every  blow. 
And  leviing  all  his  knighthood  threw  the 
kings,  no 

Caridos,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
Claudius,  and  Clariance  of  Northumber- 
land, 
The  King  Brandagoras  of  Latengor, 
With  Anguittnt  of  Erin,  Morganore, 
And  Lot  of  Orkney.    Then,  ^fore  a  voice 
As  dreadful  as  the  shout  of  one  who  sees 
To  one  who  sins,  and  deems  himself  alone 
And  all  the  world  asleep,  they  swerved  and 

brake 
Flying,  and    Arthur   eall'd    to    stey  the 

brands 
That  hack'd  among  the  flyers,  'Ho  t  they 
yield ! '  im 

So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
Silenced,  the  living  quiet  as  the  dead, 
And  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  langh'd  upon  his  warrior  whom  he  loved 
And  honor'd  most    '  Thou  dost  not  doubt 

me  King, 
So  well  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  me  to- 
day.' 
'Sir  and  my  liege,'  he  cried,  *the  fire  of 

God 
Descends  upon  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
I  know  thee  for  my  King  I '    Whereat  the 

two. 
For  each  bad  warded  either  in  the  fight. 
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Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless 
love.  131 

And  Arthur  said,  <  Man's  word  is  God  in 
man; 

Let  ehanoe  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the 
death.' 

Then  qoiekly  from  the  f oughten  field  he 
sent 
Ulfins,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
His  new-made  knights,  to  King  Leodogran, 
Saying,  *  If  I  in  aaght  have  served  thee 

well, 
Grive  me  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.' 

Whom  when  he  heard,  Leodogran    in 
heart 
Dehating — *  How  should  I  that  am  a  king, 
However  much  he  help  me  at  my  need,  141 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king. 
And  a  king's  son  ? ' — lifted  his  voice,  and 

calPd 
A  hoary  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  required 
His  counsel:  'Knowest  then  aught  of  Ar- 
thur's birth  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 

said: 
« Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 

know; 
And  each  is  twice  as  old  as  I;  and  one    149 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Uther  thro'  his  magic  art,  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master — so  they  call  him  — 

Bleys, 
Who  taught  him  magic;  but  the  scholar 

ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  far  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by,  and  sat  him  down,  and 

wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal-book,  where  after-years 
Will  leitfu  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 

To  whom  the  King  Leodogran  replied: 
*  O  friend,  had  I  been  holpen  half  as  well 
By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  to-day,  161 
Then  beast  and  man  had  had  their  share  of 

me; 
But  summon  here  before  us  yet  once  more 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere.' 

Then,  when  they  came  before  him,  the 
king  said: 


*  I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  chased  by  U 

fowl. 
And  reason  in  the  chase;  but  wherefore 

now 
Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of  war. 
Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  Gorlols, 
Others  of  Anton  ?    Tell  me,  ye  yonrsdvea^ 
Hold  ye   this  Arthur  for    King  Uther^a 

son  ? '  >7i 

And  Ulfius  and  Brastias  answer'd,  '  Ay/ 
Then  Bedivere,  the  first  of  all  his  knights 
Knighted    by    Arthur    at    his    crownings 

spake  — 
For  bold  in  heart  and  act  and  word  was  he. 
Whenever    slander  breathed  against  the 

King  — 

'  Sir,  there  be  many  rumors  on  this  head; 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their 

hearts, 
Call  him  basebom,  and  since  his  ways  are 

sweet, 
And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  thao 

man;  sSo 

And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more 

than  man. 
And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven.    Bnt  my 

belief 
In  all  this  matter  —  so  ye  care  to  learn  — 
Sir,  for  ye  know  that  in  King  Uther's  time 
The  prince  and  warrior  Gorlols,  he  that 

held 
Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
Was  wedded  witii  a  winsome  wife,  Ygeme; 
And  daughters  had  she  borne  him,  —  one 

whereof, 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  BeUioent, 
Hath  ever  like  a  loyal  sister  cleaved        190 
To  Arthur,  —  but  a  son  she  had  not  borne. 
And  Uther  cast  upon  her  eyes  of  love; 
But  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  Grorlols, 
So  loathed  the  bri||^t  dishonor  of  his  love 
That  GorlolTs  and  King  Uther  went  to  war. 
And  overthrown  was  GorloXs  and  shun. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  besieged 
Ygeme  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men. 
Seeing  the  mighty  swarm  about  their  walls. 
Left  her  and  ned,  and  Uther  entered  in,  mo 
And  there  was  none  to  call  to  bnt  himself. 
So,  compass'd  by  the  power  of  the  king, 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  her  tSn^ 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness;  afterward. 
Not  many  moons,  King  Uther  died 

ael^ 
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liji>i»;«g  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
Jlfler  mm,  leal  the  realm  should  go  to 

wrack. 
And  that  same  night,  the  night  of  the  new 

year, 
Bj  reaion  of  the  hittemesa  and  gtiet      309 
That  Text  hia  mother,  all  before  hia  time 
Wae  Arthur  bom,  and  all  aa  soon  as  bom 
Deliver'd  at  a  secret  postern-gate 
To  Merlin,  to  be  holden  far  apart 
Until  hia  hour  should  come,  because  the 

lords 
Of  that  fierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of 

this, 
Wild  beasts,  and  surely  would  have  tom 

the  child 
Pleeemeal  among  them,  had  they  known; 

for  each 
But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and 

hand, 
And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  Gorlols.     Wherefore  Merlin  took  the 

child,  aao 

And  gaye  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  anoient  friend  of  Uther;  and  his  wife 
Noised  the  young  prince,  and  rear'd  him 

with  her  own; 
And  no  man  knew.    And  CTcr  since  the 

lords 
Have   foughten  like  wild  beasts   among 

themselves, 
80  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack;  but 

now, 
lis  year,  when  Merlin  — for  his  hour  had 


Broogfat  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  in  the 

hall, 
Froelaiming,  **  Here  is  Uther's  heir,  your 

king,- 
A   hundred    Toioes   cried:   **Away    with 

him  I  sjo 

No  king  of  ours  !  a  son  of  GorloYs  he, 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  kinff. 
Or  else  basebom."    Tet  Merlin  thro  his 

eraft. 
And  while  the  people  damor'd  for  a  king. 
Had  Arthur  orown'd;  but  after,  the  grMt 

lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war.' 

Then  while  the  king  debated  with  him- 
•elf  ^ 

If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefulness. 
Or  bora  the  son  of  Gorlolfs  after  death,   939 
Or  Uther's  son  and  bora  before  his  time, 


Or  whether  there  were  trath  in  anything 
Said  by  these  three,  there  came  to  Came* 

liard. 
With  Gawain  and  young  Modred,  her  two 

sons. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Belli- 

cent; 
Whom  as  he  could,  not  as  he  would,  the 

king 
Made   feast  for,  saying,  as  they  sat  at 

meat: 
*  A  doubtful  throne  is  ice  on  summer  seas. 
Ye  come  from  Arthur's  court.    Victor  his 

men 
Report  bim  I    Tea,  but  ye  —  think  ye  this 

king— 
So  many  those    that   hate    him,  and  so 

strong,  aso 

So  few  his  knights,  howcTer  brave  they 

be  — 
Hath   body    enow    to   hold    his   foemen 

down?' 

'  O  King,'  she  cried,  <  and  I  wiU  tell 

thee:  few. 
Few,  but  aU  braTC,  all  of  one  mind  with 

him; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crowned  on  the  daXs,  and  his    warriors 

cried, 
<«Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

wiU 
Who  loTc  thee."    Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority. 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  yows  to  his 

self 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneel- 

mg,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost. 
Some  flush'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who 

wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light 

'But  when  he  spake,  and  cheer'd  hu 
Table  Round 
With  large,  dirine,  and  comfortable  words, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee  —  I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King;         9jm 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crneifled, 
Down    from  the  casement   orer  Aithur, 
smote 
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Flame-eolori  Tert,  aod  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  fallinc^  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 

<And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose 

Tast  wit  279 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

'And  near  him  stood  the  Ladj  of  the 

Lake, 
Who    knows   a    subtler    magic    than  his 

own  — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilted 

sword. 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out.  A  mist 
Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom; 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  Toice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells  290 
Down  in  a  deep  —  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world  —  and  when  the  sur^ 

face  rolls, 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our 

Lord. 

*  There  likewise  I  beheld  Ezcalibur 
Before    him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the 

sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it  — 

rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt. 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye  —  the  blade  so 

bright  299 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it  —  on  one  side. 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this 

world, 
''Take  me,"  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye 

shall  see. 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  your- 
self, 
"Cast  me  away  I"    Ai«l  sad  w«  Arthur's 

face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
"  Take  thou  and  strike  !  the  time  to  cast 

away 
Is  yet  fa^-off."    So  this  great  brand  the 

king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  f  oemen 

down.' 


Thereat  Leodogran  rejoiced,  but  thought 
To  sift  his  doubtings  to  the  last,  and  aak'd, 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  face,    311 
'  The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akin. 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prince. 
Being  his  own  dear  sister; '  and  she  said, 
'  Daughter  of  GorloXs  and  Tgeme  am  I; ' 
'  And  therefore  Arthur's  sister  ? '  ask'd  tiie 

king. 
She  aiiswer'd,  'These  be  secret  things,* 

and  sig^'d 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass,  and  let  them  be. 
And  Grawain  went,  and  breaking  into  song 
Sprang  out,  and  follow'd  by  his  flying  hair 
Ran  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw ;     321 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors. 
And  there  half-heard — the  same  that  after- 
ward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  found 
his  doom. 

And    then    the    Queen    made    answer: 

'  What  know  I  ? 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair. 
And  dark  in  hair  and  eyes  am  I;  and  dark 
Was  Cxorlote;  yea,  and  dark  was  Uther 

too, 
Wellniffh  to  blackness;  but  this  king  is 

fair 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men..  330 
Moreover,  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
"  O  that  ye  had  some  brother,  pretty  one. 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  the 

world." ' 

'  Ay,'  said  the  king,  '  and  hear  ye  sncli 
aery? 
But  when  did  Arthur  chance  upon  thee 
first?' 

'O  King!'  she  cried, 'and  I  will  teU 

thee  true. 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid. 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  ftmlt  340 

Whereof  I  was  not  guilty;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath. 
And  hated  this  fair  world  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  that  I  were  dead; 

and  he  — 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came. 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say,  can 

walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure  —  he  was  at  my  side, 
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And  gpake  sweet  wordsy  and  comforted  my 
heart,  348 

And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
Amd  many  a  time  ho  came,  and  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me;  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him  was  I, 
Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him 

noty 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  well. 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less, 
Bat  those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for 

me, 
FoT  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be 


'But  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale: 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they 

Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  cry  to  me,    360 
To  hear  him  speak  before  he  left  his  life. 
Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the 

mage; 
And  when  I  enter'd  told  me  that  himself 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  king, 
Utber,  before  he  died ;  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintacpl  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to 

breathe. 

Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 

Descending    thro'  the    dismal    night  —  a 

night  370 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth 

were  lost  — 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem'd  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape 

thereof 
A  dragon  wing'd,  and  all  from  stem  to 

stem 
Briffht  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 
And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.     And  then  the 

two 
Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  watch'd  the  great 

sea  fall. 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the 

Ust, 
Till  lasty  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 
deep  379 

And  full  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave'  was  in  a  flame; 
And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was 

borae 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried, 
««TbeKingl 


Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther  t"    And  the 

fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word, 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire. 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in 

fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  foUow'd  ealm,  390 
Free  sky  and  stars.   **  And  this  same  child," 

he  said, 
**I8  he  who  reigns;  nor  oould  I  part  in 

peace 
Till  this  were  told."    And  saying  this  the 

seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
Not  ever  to  be  question'd  any  more 
Save  on  the  further  side;  but  when  I  met 
Merlin,  and  ask'd  him  if.  these  things  were 

truth  — 
The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  theaeas— > 
He  laugh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd 

me  400 

In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said:  — 


tM 


Rain,  rain,  and  sun  I  a  rainbow  in  the 
sky! 

A  young  man  wiU  be  wiser  by  and  by ; 
An  old  man^s  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 

* "  Rain,  rain,  and  sun  t  a  rainbow  on  the 
lea! 
And  truth  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee; 
And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

'  **  Rain,  mm,  and  rain  I  and  the  free  blossom 

blows; 
Sun,  rain,  and  sun!    and  whers  is  he  who 

knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

'So  Merlin  riddling  anger'd  me;  but 

thou 
Fear  not    to  give  this    King  thine  only 

child, 
Guinevere;  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter,  and  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro*  the  minds  of 

men, 
And  echo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done, 
SpeiJc  of  the  King;  and  Merlin  in  <rar  tim« 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 
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Tho'  men  maj  woand  him  that  he  will  not 
di6|  430 

Bat  pass,  again  to  come,  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  nndeif  oot, 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their 


She  spake  and  King  Leodomm  rejoiced, 
Bnt  musing  '  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  7  * 
Donhted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept, 

and  saw. 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew. 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king, 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost;  and  on  the 

slope  430 

The  swora  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was 

driren, 
Fii«  glim»M»d;  «Dd  Ul  the  Uad  fnnn  roof 

and  nek. 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with 

the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom 

king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice, 

the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  *No  king  of 

ours. 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours; ' 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed, 

the  haze  440 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in  hea- 
ven, 
Crown'd.    And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering 

yea. 

• 

Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 
he  loved 

And  honor'd  most,  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 
forth 

And  bring  the  Queen,  and  watch'd  him 
from  the  gates; 

And  Lancelot  past  away  among  the  flow- 
ers—  449 

For  then  was  latter  April  —  and  retum'd 

Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guine- 
vere. 

To  whom  arrived,  by  Dabric  the  high 
saint, 


Chief  of  the  church  in  Britain,  and  before 
The   stateliest  of  her  altar -shrines,  the 

King 
That  mom  was  married,  while  in  stainletw 

white. 
The  fair  beginnexs  of  a  nobler  time. 
And  glor^ng  in  their  vows  and  him,  hia 

kmghts 
Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  hia  joy. 
Far  shone  the  fields  of  May  thro'  open 

door. 
The    sacred    altar  blossom 'd  white  with 

May,  460 

The  sun  of  May  descended  on  their  King, 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  beauty  in  theor 

Queen, 
BoU'd  iiwense,  «id  theM  pwt  aloog  the 

nymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  while  the  two 
Sware  at  the  shrine  of  Christ  a  deathless 

love. 
And  Arthur  said,  'Behold,  tiiy  doom   is 

mine. 
Let  chance  what  will,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death!' 
To  whom  the  Queen  replied  with  drooping 

eyes, 
'King  and  my  lord,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death!' 
And  holy  Dubric  spread  his  hands  and 

spake:  470 

'  Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and  make  the 

world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Queen  be  one  with 

thee. 
And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fulfil  the  boundless  purpose  of  their  King !  * 

So  Dubric  said;  but  when  they  left  the 

shrine 
Great  lords  from  Rome  before  the  portal 

stood, 
In  scornful  stillness  gazing  as  they  past; 
Then  while  they  paced  a  city  all  on  fire 
With  sun  and  cloth  of  gold,  tiie  trumpets 

blew. 
And  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  before  the 

King: —  480 

'  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  worid  is  white  with 
May! 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roll'd  awmj  I 
Blow  thio*  the  living  worid— ''Let  the  King 
1" 
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'Shall  Rome  or  HeAtfaen  mle  in  ArUmx's 

VMlm? 
Flash  biand  and  lanoe,  ftdl  battle-axe  npon 

helm, 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flaah  brandl     Let  the 

King  reignl 

*  Strike  for  the  King  and  live !  his  knights 
have  heazd 
Thftt  God  hath  told  the  King  a  seeret  word. 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flaah  brandl     Let  the 
King  reignl 

• 

'Blow  tmmpetl   he  will  lift  na  from  the 

dnsL  490 

Blow  tmmpet  I  Iito  the  strength,  and  die  the 

Inst  I 
Clang  baUle-axe,  and  dash  brand!    Let  the 
reignl 


*  Strike  for  the  King  and  die  I  and  if  thon 
diest, 
TIm  King  is  kiqg,  and  OTor  wills  the  high- 


daiy  battle-axe,  and  dash  brand  I     Let  the 
reignl 


'  Blow,  for  onr  Sun  is  mighty  in  his  May ! 
Blow,  for  onr  Snn  is  mightier  day  by  day  I 
Clang  battle-axe,  and  dash  brandl    Let  the 
King  reignl 

'The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the 

in  whom  Ugh  God  hath  breathed  a  seeret 
thiqg. 


Fall  battle-axe,  and  elash  brand  I    Let  the 
King  reignl' 

So  sane  the  knighthood,  moving  to  their 

There  at  the  banquet  tboee  great  lords  from 

Borne, 
The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the  world. 
Strode  in  and  cuim'd  their  tribnte  as  of 

yore. 
Bat  Arthur  spake:  '  Behold,  for  these  have 

sworn 
To  wa^  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their 

King; 
The  old  order  ehangeth,  yielding  place  to 

new, 
And  we  that  fight  for  our   fair   father 

Christ,   *  509 

Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  driYe  the  heathen  from  your  Roman  wiJl, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.'    So  those  great 

lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove 

with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a 

space 
Were  all  one  will,  and  thro'  that  strength 

the  King 
Drew  in  the  ^tty  princedoms  under  him. 
Fought,  and  m  twelve  great  battles  over- 


The  heathen  hordes,  and  made  a  vealm  and 
leign'd. 
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GARETH  AND  LYNETTE 

The  last  tall  son  of  Lot  and  Bellicent, 
And  tallest,  Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate.     A  slender  -  snafted 

pine 
Lost  footing,  fell,  and  so  was  whirl'd  away. 
'  How  he  went  down,'  said  Gareth, '  as  a 

false  knight 
Or  evil  king  befi>re  my  lanoe,  if  lance 


Were  mine  to  use  — O  senseless  eatamet. 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy  — 
And  yet  thon  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

snows 
And  mine  is  living  blood.    Thou  dost  His 

will,  10 

The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that 

know, 
Have  strength  and  wit,  in  mv  good  mother's 

hall 
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Liiiger  with  yaoillating  obedience, 
Frison'dy  and  kept  and  coaz'd  and  whistled 

to  — 
Since  the  good  mother  holds  me  ittll  a 

child! 
Good  mother  is  had  mother  unto  me  I 
A  worse  were  better;  yet  no  worse  would  I. 
HeaTen  yield  her  for  it,  but  in  me  put  force 
To  weary  her  ears  with  one  continuous 

prayer, 
Until  she  let  me  fly  discaged  to  sweep      ao 
In  ever-highering  eagle-circles  up 
To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory,  and  thence 

swoop 
Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them 

dead, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  out  his  will. 
To  cleanse  the  world.   Why,  Gawain,  when 

he  came 
With  Modred  hither  in  the  summer-time, 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven 

knight. 
Modred  for  want  of  worthier  was  the  judge. 
Then  I  so  shook  him  in  the  saddle,  he  said, 
"  Thou  hast  half  preyail'd  against  me,"  said 

so  —  he  —  30 

Tho'  Modred  biting  his  thin  lips  was  mute. 
For  he  is  alway  sufien  —  what  care  I  ? ' 

And  Gareth  went,  and  hovering  round 
her  chair 

Ask'd, '  Mother,  tho'  ye  count  me  still  the 
child. 

Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  ? '  She 
laugh'd, 

'  Thou  art  but  a  wild-goose  to  question  it.' 

*Then,  mother,  an  ye  love  the  child,'  he 
said, 

*  Being  a  goose  and  rather  tame  than  wild. 

Hear  the  chUd's  story.'  'Yea,  my  well- 
beloved, 

An  't  were  but  of  the  goose  and  golden 
eggs.'  40 

And  Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'Nay,  nay,  good  mother,  but  this  egg  of 

mine 
Was  finer  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay; 
For  this  an  eafi^le,  a  royal  eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyona  eye-reach,  on  such  a  palm 
As  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  of  Hours. 
And  there  wm  eyer  haontuig  loimd  the 

palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  saw 


The  splendor  sparkling   from  aloft,  and 

thought, 
"  An  I  could  climb  and  lay  my  hand  upon 

it,  so 

Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  leash  of 

kings." 
But  ever  when  he  reach'd  a  hand  to  climb. 
One  that  had  loved  him  from  his  childhood 

caught 
And  stay'd  him,  **  Climb  not  lest  thou  break 

thy  neck, 
I  charge  thee  by  my  love,"  and  so  the  boy. 
Sweet  mother,  neither  olomb  'nor  brake  lus 

neck. 
But  brake  his  very  heart  in  pining  for  it. 
And  past  away.' 

To  whom  the  mother  said, 
'True  love,  sweet  son,  had  risk'd  himaelf 

and  climb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  treasure  to 

him.'  60 

And  Grareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'  Gold  ?  said  I  gold  ?  —  ay  then,  why  he,  or 

she, 
Or  whosoe'er  it  was,  or  half  the  world 
Had  ventured  —  kcid  the  thing  I  spake  of 

been 
Mere  gold  — but  this  was  all  of  that  tme 

steel 
Whereof  they  forged  the  brand  Ezcalibor, 
And  lightnin|;8  play'd  about  it  in  the  storm. 
And  aU  the  little  fowl  were  flurried  at  it. 
And  there  were  cries  and  clashings  in  the 

nest. 
That  sent  him  from  his  senses.     Let  me 

go.  70 

Then  Bellicent  bemoan'd   herself   and 

said: 
'  Hast  thou  no  pity  upon  my  loneliness  ? 
Lo,  where  thy  father  Lot  beside  the  hearth 
Lies  like  a  log,  and  all  but  smoulder'd  out  I 
For  ever  since  when  traitor  to  the  King 
He  fought  against  him  in  the  barons'  war, 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  territory. 
His  age  hath  slowly  droopt,  and  now  lies 

there 
A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet  unburiable. 
No  more;  nor  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  spcttks, 

nor  knows.  80 

And  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall. 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
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I  feel  for  tbee,  nor  worthy  sach  a  lore. 
Stay  therefore  thou;  red  berries  charm  the 

bird. 
And  thee,  mine  innooent,  the  jousts,  the 


Who  never  knewest  finger^«che,  nor  pang 
Of  wrenched  or  broken  limb  —  an  often 

chance 
In  those  brain-stunning  shocks,  and  tour- 
ney-falls. 
Frights  to  my  heart    But  stay;  follow  the 
deer  89 

By  these  tall  firs  and  our  fast-falling  bums; 
So  make  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

day. 
Sweet  is  the  chase;  and  I  will  seek  thee  out 
Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
Thy  climbing  life,  and  cherish  my  prone 

year, 
Till  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything. 
Stay,  my  best  son  I  ye  are  yet  more  boy 
than  man.' 

Then  Gareth:  'An  ye  hold  me  yet  for 
child. 

Hear  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 

For,  mother,  there  was  once  a  king,  like 
ours.  100 

The  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  mar- 
riageable, 

Ask'd  for  a  bride;  and  thereupon  the  king 

Set  two  before  him.    One  was  fair,  strong, 
arm'd  — 

Bat  to  be  won  by  force  —  and  many  men 

Desired  her;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  d^ 
sired. 

And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  king: 

That  save  he  won  the  ftrst  by  force,  hie 
needs 

Most  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  de- 
sired, 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so 
yile  109 

That  eTermore  she  long'd  to  hide  herself. 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye  — 

Yea  —  some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died 
of  her. 

And  one  —  they  ealPd  her  Fame;  and  one 
—  O  mother,' 

How  can  ye  keep  me  tether'd  to  yon  ?  — 
Shame. 

Man  am  I  grown*  a  man's  work  most  I  do. 

FoUow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the 
King, 


Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow 

the  King  — 
Else,  wherefore  bom  ? ' 

To  whom  the  mother  said: 
*  Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem 

him  not, 
Or  will    not   deem    him,  wholly   proven 

king —  ISO 

Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King 
When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  yonth, 
And  heard  him  kingly  speak,  and  doubted 

him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 

mine. 
Of  closest  kin  to  me.    Yet  —  wilt  thou  leave 
Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine 

Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  proven  king  ? 
Stay,  till  Uie  cloud  that  settles  round  his 

birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stoy,  sweet  son.' 

And  Gareth  answer'd  quickly:  *  Not  an 

hour,  ISO 

So  that  ye  yield  me  —  I  will  walk  thro' 

fire. 
Mother,  to  gain  it  —  your  full  leave  to  so. 
Not  proven,  who  swept  the  dust  of  nun'd 

Rome 
From  off  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and 

crosh'd 
The  idolaters,  and  made  the  people  free  7 
Who  should  be  king  save  him  who  makes 

ns  free?' 

So  when  the  Queen,  who  long  had  sought 

in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he 

pew. 
Found  her  son's  will  nnwaveringly  one, 
She  answer'd  craftily:  *  WUl  ye  walk  thro' 

fire  ?  140 

Who  walks  thro'  fire  will  hardly  heed  the 

smoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  must;  only  one  proof. 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  make  tlMe 

kniffht. 
Of  thine  obedience  and  thy  love  to  ma^ 
Thy  mother,  —  I  demand.' 

And  Gareth  cried: 
'  A  hard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay  —  quick  t  the  prod  to  prove  me  to  the 
quick  1 ' 
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Bat  slowly  spake  the  mother  looking  at 

him: 
'  ftinoey  thou  shalt  go  disguised  to  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  hire  thyself  to  serve  for  meats  and 

drinks  150 

Among    the    scullions    and    the    kitchen- 

knaves. 
And  those  tlut  hand  the  dish  across  the 

har. 
Nor  shalt  thoa  teU  thj  name  to  any  one. 
And  thoa  shalt  serve  a  twelvemonth  and  a 

day.' 

For  so  the  Queen  believed  that  when  her 
son 
Beheld  his  only  way  to  glory  lead 
Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage. 
Her  own  true  Grareth  was  too  princely- 
proud 
To  pass  thereby;  so  should  he  rest  with  her, 
Closed  in  her  castle  from  the  sound  of 
arms.  160 

Silent  awhile  was  Gareth,  then  replied: 
'The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul. 
And  I  shall  see  the  jousts.    Thy  son  am  I, 
Andy  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
I  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  thy  will; 
For  hence  will  I,  disguised,  and  hire  myself 
To  serve  with  scullions  and  with  kitchen- 
knaves; 
Kor  tell  my  name  to  any — no,  not  the 
King? 

Gareth  awhile  linger'd.     The  mother's 

eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  he  would  go, 
And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he 

tum'd,  171 

Perplext  his  outward  purpose,  till  an  hour 
When,  waken'd  by  the  wind  which  with 

fuU  voice 
Swept  bellowing  thro'  the  darkness  on  to 

dawn. 
He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still  had  tended  on  him  m>m  bis 

birth, 
Before  the  wakeful   mother  heard   him, 

went. 

The  three  were  clad  like  tillers  of  the 
soil. 
Soothward  they  set  their  fEUies.    The  bizda 
made 


Melody  on  branch  and  melody  in  mid  air. 

The  damp  hill-slopes  were  quicken'd  into 
green,  s8i 

And  the  live  green  had  kindled  into  flow- 
ers. 

For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Eastez^day. 

So,  when  their  feet  were  planted  on  tlie 

plain 
That  broaden'd  toward  the  base  of  Came- 

lot, 
Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  mom 
Rolling  her  smoke  about  the  royal  mount* 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field* 
At  times    the  summit  of  the   high  ci^ 

flash'd; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  half-way 

down  190 

Prick'd  thro'  the  mist;  at  times  the  great 

gate  shone 
Only,  that  open'd  on  the  field  below; 
Anon,  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappear'd. 

Then  those  who  went  with  Gareth  were 
amazed. 
One  crying,  *  Let  us  go  no  further,  lord; 
Here  is  a  city  of  enchanters,  built 
By  fairy  kings.'    The  second  echo'd  him, 

*  Lord,  we  have  heard  from  our  wise  man 

at  home 
To  northward,  that  this  king  is  not  the 

King, 
But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland,     aoo 
Who  drave  the  heathen  hence  by  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.'     Then    the    &at 

acain, 

*  Lord,  there  is  no  such  city  anywhere, 
But  all  a  vision.' 

Grareth  answer'd  them 
With  laughter,  swearing  he  had  glamoor 

enow 
In  his  own  blood,  his  princedom,  youth, 

and  hopes, 
To  plunge  old  Merlin  in  the  Arabian  sea; 
So  push'd  them  all  unwilling  toward  the 

gate. 
And  there    was   no   gate   like   it  under 

heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keystone,  which  waa 

lined  a  10 

And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleetinff  wave. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood;  all  her  dress 
Wept  from   her  sides   aa  water  flowing 

away; 
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Bat  like  the  croes  her  great  and  goodly 
arms 

Sireteh'd  onder  all  the  oomice  and  up- 
held. 

And  drops  of  water  fell  from  either  hand; 

A»d  down  from  od«  »  tword  was  hung, 
ixom  one 

A  eeneer,  either  worn  with  wind  and  ttorm; 

And  o'er  her  breast  floated  the  sacred 
fish; 

And  in  the  space  to  left  of  her,  and 
right,  aao 

Ware  Axihnr's  wars  in  weird  devices  done, 

New  things  and  old  co-twisted,  as  if  Time 

Were  nothing,  so  inreterately  that  men 

Were  giddy  gazing  there;  and  orer  all 

High  on  the  top  were  those  three  queens, 
the  frieoas 

Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 


Then  those  with  Grareth  for  so  long  a 

space 
Stared  at  the  figores  that  at  last  it  seem'd 
The  dngon-boughts  and  elvish  emblem- 

ings 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twioe,  and  curl. 

They  called  130 

To  Gaieth, '  Lord,  the  gateway  is  aUve.' 

And  Gareth  likewise  on  them  flzt  his 

eyes 
So  loi^  that  even  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

move. 
Oat  of  the  city  a  blast  of  mnsio  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

whom 
From  oat  thereandercame  an  ancient  man, 
L4mg-beardedy  saying,  *Who  be  ye,  my 
?' 


Then  Gareth:  *  We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 
Who  leaving   share  in   furrow  come   to 


The  glories  of  our  King;  bat  these,  my 
menf-^-  240 

Toar  ei^  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist  — 
Doobt  if  the  King  be  king  at  all,  or  come 
From  Fairyland;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  kings  and  queens; 
Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all. 
Or  all  a  vision;  and  this  music  now 
Hath  seared  them  both,  but  tell  thoa  these 
the  truth.' 


Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer,  playing 
on  him 
And  saying:  'Son,  I  have  seen  the  good 

ship  sail 
Keel  upward,  and  mast  downward,  in  the 
heavens,  aso 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air; 
And  here  is  truth,  but  an  it  please  thee 

not, 
Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  it  mOb 
For  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  fairy  king 
And  fairy  queens  have  built  the  city,  son; 
They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain- 
deft 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp   in 

hand. 
And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
And,  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  enchanted,  son, 
For  there  ia  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems       ate 
Saving  the  King;  tho'  some  there  he  that 

hold 
The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  oity  reaL 
Tet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for,  so  thoa 

pass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thoa  be- 
come 
A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the  King 
Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the 

which 
No  man  can  keep;  but,  so  thoa  dread  to 

swear, 
Pkss  not  beneath  this  gatewav,  bat  abide 
Without,  among  the  cattle  ox  the  field,    tjo 
For  an  ye  heard  a  mnsie,  like  enow 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 

built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 
And  therefore  built  for  ever.' 

Gareth  spake 
Angered: '  Old  master,  reverenoe  thine  own 

beard 
That  looks  as  white  as  utter  trath,  and 

seems 
Wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statured  tall  t 
Why  meekest  thou  the  stranger  that  hath 

been 
To  thee  fair-spoken  7 ' 


But  the  Seer  replied: 
*  Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the 
Bards:  aflo 

"  ConfnsioQ,  and  illoiuMi,  and  relation. 
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I  flMMk  Owe  not  bvt  M  tboa 
Aad  all  that  lee  tibee,  for  thoa  art  not 

Iwil 


tboa  goeat  up  to  moA  the  King; 
Inmc  the  shadow  of  any  lie.' 


Who 


Unmoddngi J  the  moefcier  ending  hoe 
Tan'd  to  the  rights  and  part  jOoiig  the 

pfaua; 
Whom  Gairth  loiddng  after  aud:    'lij 


Onr  one  white  lie  sitt  like  a  little  gbort 
Here  oo  the  threshold  of  our  enterpriae. 
Lrt  lore  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  L 
Welly  we  will  make  amends.' 

With  an  good  eheer 

^ '^'l^ '*^'**^*'^'^'^  "■ 
Cameloty  a  tatj  of  shadowj  palaeea 
And  rtateljy  neh  in  emblem  and  the  worik 
Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in 

stone; 
Which  Meriin's  hand,  the  Mage  rtArthnr^s 

eonrty 
Knowing  all  arta,  had  tooeh'd,  and  ererf- 

where^  loo 

At  Arthor's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening 

peak 
And  pmnaclcy  and  had  made  it  spire  to 

heaTen. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  knight  would  pass 
Oatwardy  or  inward  to  the  hall;  his  arms 
Clash'dy  and  the  sound  was  good  to  Gar- 

eth'sear. 
And  ont  of  bower  and  easement   shylj 

glanced 
Ejes  of  pore  women,  wholesome  stars  of 

lore; 
And  all  abort  a  healthfol  people  stept 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  gracioas  king. 

Then  into  haU  Gareth  ascending  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthar,  and  Iwheld  31 1 
Far  over  heads  in  thrt  long-Taalted  hall 
The  splendor  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned,    and    delivering    doom  —  and 

look'd  no  more  — 
Bnt  felt  his  joong  heart  hammering  in  his 


And  thonght, '  For  thb  half-shadow  of  a  lie 
The  trvthfnl  King  will  doom  me  when  I 
speak.' 


Nor 

Of 


€B,ti»'anin 
r  Sir  Modred, 
trntinallthe 
taU  knights  thrt 


fear  to  find 


Clear  honor  shining  fike  the  dewjr 
Of  dawn,  and  fsith  in  their 

with  pore 
Affection,  and  the  lig^  of 
And  glory  g*iB*d,  and  evermore 


J9 

to 


llien  eame  a  widow  erring  to  the  ^mgz 
•A  boon.  Sit  King  I    Thj  Crtlie^  Utker, 

reft 
From  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  violence; 
For  howsoe'er  rt  first  he  proffered  gold,  s^t 
Tet,  for  the  field  was  pleasart  in  oar  ^ea» 
We  yielded  not;  and  then  he  reft  os  of  it 
Peif oree  and  left  os  neither  gold  nor  field.* 

Said  Arthnr,  'Whether  would  ye?  gold 

or  field?' 
To  whom  the  woman  weepings  'Nay,  my 

lord. 
The  field  was  pleasart  in  my  hnsband's 

eye.' 

And  Arthnr:  'Have  tl^  plfmwart  fidd 

And  thrice  the  gold  for  Uthei^s  nse  thereof 
According  to  the  years.     No  boon  is 
Brt  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  tme. 
Acciused,  who  from  the  wrongs  his 

did 
Would  shape  himself  a  right !  * 

And  while  she  pnst» 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him: 
'  A  boon,  Sir  King !    Thine  enemy,  King^ 

am  I. 
With  thine  own  hand  thoa  slewert  my  dear 

lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  barons'  war, 
When  Lot  and  many  another  rose  and 

fought 
Against  thee,  saying  thou  wert  basely  bom. 
I  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  tusk  thee 

aught. 
Tet  lo  I  my  husband's  brother  had  my  son 
Thrall'd  in  his  castle,  and  hatii  starved  him 

dead,  35a 

And  standeth  seized  of  thrt  inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slowest  the  sire  hart  left 

the  son. 
So^  iho'  I  scarce  can  ask  it  thee  for  hate^ 
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kaight  to  do  Ow  battle  for 
KiU  the  fool  Oief,  and  wiook  mo  fbra/ 


Tbea  stxode  o  good  knigbt  f onrard,  eiy- 
big  to  hiniy 
*  A  boon.  Sir  King  I    I  am  her  Idntaiaii,  I. 
GiTo  mo  to  riglit  her  wrongs  and  alay  the 


^len  came  Sir  Ka j,  the  •oieschaly  and 

cried, 
'  A  booDy  Sir  King  I  even  thai  then  grant 

her  none,  3^ 

THm  raUer,  that  hath  moek'd  thee  in  full 

haU^ 
None;  or  the  v^iolesome  boon  of  gyve  and 

Bat  Arthnr:  <  We  sit  King,  to  help  the 

wrong'd 
Tliro*  all  our  realm.   Hie  woman  loTee  her 

lord. 
Peaee  to  thee,  woman,  with  thy  loTee  and 

hates! 
The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

flames; 
AofeliQs  Emrys  would  have  seourged  thee 

dead. 
And  Uther  slit  thy  tongae;  hot  get  thee 

henoe —  368 

Leat  that  rough  humor  of  the  kings  of  old 
Return  upon  me  I    Thou  that  art  her  kin, 
Go  likewise;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him  not, 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

right, 
Aeeordine  to  the  justice  of  the  King. 
Then,  be  ne  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  died  for  men,  the  man  shall 

die.' 

Tlien  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 

Mark, 
A  name  of  evil  saror  in  the  land, 
The  Cornish  king.    In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazsled  all,  and  shone  far-off  as 

shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sndden  sun      ^Ro 
Between  two  showers,  a  doth  of  palest  gold, 
Which  down  he  laid  before  the  throne,  and 

knelt, 
Delirering  that  his  lord,  the  vassal  king, 
Was  even  upon  his  way  to  Camelot; 
For  ImTiag  neard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 


Had   made   his   goodly 

And,  for  himself  was  of  the  neater  stale. 
Being  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege4ord 
Would  yield  him  this  hurge  honor  all  the 


So  pray*d  him  well  to  accept  this  doth  of 
gold,  t9» 

In  token  of  true  heart  and  fsalty. 


Then  Arthur  cried  to  rend  the  elolh,  to 

read 
In  pieces,  and  so  cast  it  on  the  health. 
An   oak  -  tree    smouldered    there.     *  The 

goodly  knight ! 
What!    shall  the  shield  of  Mark  stand 

among  these?* 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  loiig 

hall, 
A  stately  pile,  —  whereof  along  the  front. 
Some  blaion*d,  some  but  carven,  and  aome 

blank. 
There  ran  a  treble  range  of  stonv  shields,  — 
Rose,  and    high-arehing   overbrow'd    the 

hearth.  400 

And    under   every  shield  a    knight  was 

named. 
For  this  was  Arthur's  custom  in  his  hall: 
When  some  good  knight  had  done  one 

noble  deed. 
His  arms  were  carven  onlv;  but  if  twain. 
His  arms  were  blason*d  mi9o;  but  if  none. 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare,  without  a 

sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath.    And  Gareth  saw 
The  Meld  of  (tawain  blaiou'd  rich  and 

bright, 
And  Modrpd*s  blank  as  death;  and  Arthnr 

cried  409 

To  rend  the  cloth  and  oast  it  on  the  hearth. 

'  More  like  are  we  to  reave  him  of  his 

crown 
Than  make  him  knight  because  men  call 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  stay'd 

their  hands 
From  war  among  themselves,  but  left  them 

kings; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  merciful. 
Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  tiiem 

we  enroll *d 
Among  us,  and  they  sit  within  our  hall. 
But  Auirk  hath  tamish'd  the  great  name  of 

king, 
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Ab  Mark  woold  sully  the  low  state  of  churl; 

And»  seeing  he  hath  sent  us  cloth  of  gold, 

Betum,  and  meet,  and  hold  him  from  our 
ejes,  421 

Lest  we  should  lap  him  up  in  cloth  of 
lead, 

SOenoed  for  ever — eiayen — a  man  of 
plots, 

Craffc,  poisonous  counsels,  wayside  ambush- 
ings  — 

No  fault  of  thine;  let  Kay  the  seneschal 

Look  to  thy  wants,  and  send  thee  satis- 
fied^ 

Accursed,  who  strikes  nor  lets  the  hand  be 
seen  I' 

And  many  another  suppliant  crying  came 
With  noise  of  ravage  wrought  by  beast  and 
man,  4^9 

And  eyermore  a  knight  would  ride  away. 

Last,  Gareth  leaning  both  hands  heavily 

Down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  twain,  his 
men, 

Approach'd  between  them  toward  the  King, 
and  ask'd, 

'A  boon,  Sir  King,'  —  his  voice  was  all 
ashamed, — 

'For  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  hunger- 
worn 

I  seem — leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to 
senre 

For  meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen- 
knaves 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my 
name. 

Hereafter  I  will  fight' 

To  him  the  King: 
*A  goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier 

boon  I  440 

But  so  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  must 

Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be 

thine.' 

He  rose  and  past;  then  Kay,  a  man  of 
mien 
Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
Root-bitten  by  white  lichen: 

*  Lo  ye  now  I 
This  fellow  hath  broken  from  some  abbey, 

where, 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  eaow. 


However  that  might  chance  I  but  an  he 

work, 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  his  crop,      449 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog.' 

Then  Lancelot  standing  near: '  Sir  Senes- 
chal, 
Sleuth-hound  thou  knowest,  and  gray,  and 

all  the  hounds; 
A  horae  thou  knowest,  a  man  thou  dost  not 

know. 
Broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and 

fine. 
High  noee,  a  Dostril  kige  and  fioe,  and 

hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine  t  —  Some  young  lad's 

m  vstery  — 
But,  or  from  sheepcot  or  king's  hall,  the 

boy 
Is  noble-natured.   Treat  him  with  all  grace. 
Lest  he  should  come  to  shame  thy  judging 

of  him.' 

Then  Kay:  'What  murmurest  thou  of 
mystery  ?  460 

Think  ye  this  fellow  will  poison  the  King's 
dish? 

Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like  —  mystery ! 

Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  ask'd 

For  horse  and  armor.  Fair  and  fine,  for- 
sooth I 

Sir  Fine-face,  Sir  Fair-hands  ?  but  see  thou 
to  it 

That  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some 
fine  day 

Undo  thee  not  —  and  leave  my  man  to 
me.' 

So  Gareth  all  for  glory  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen-vassalage, 
Ate  with  young  lads  his  portion  by  the 
door,  470 

And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitchen- 
knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleasantly. 
But  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  loved  him  not. 
Would  hustle  and  harry  him,  and  labor 

him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  set 
To  turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  hew 

wood, 
Or  grosser  tasks;  and  Gareth  bow'd  him* 

self 
With    aU    obedience   to    the    King,   and 
wrought 
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All  kind  of  aenrioe  with  a  noble  ease 
That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.    4&> 
And  when   the  thralls    had  talk  among 

themselves, 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
And  Lancelot  —  how  the  King  had  sared 

his  life 
In  battle  twice,  and  Laneelot  once  the 

King's  — 
For  Lancelot  was  first  in  the  toomament, 
Bnt  Arthar  mightiest  on  the  battle-field  — 
Gareth  was  ghul.     Or  if  some  other  told 
How  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  blue  tarns  and  hazy  seas,    489 
On  Caer-Eryri's  hiehest  found  the  King, 
A  naked  babe,  of  whom  the  Prophet  s|mke, 
*  He  passes  to  the  Isle  Arilion, 
He  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die '  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    But  if  their  talk  were 

foul. 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  an j  lark. 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  the^  mook'd,  bat,  after,  rerer- 

enced  him. 
Or  Gareth,  telling  some  prodigious  tale 
Of  knights  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

way  499 

Thro'  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  a  gaivmottth'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  or  sitting  round  him,  idle  hands, 
Charm'd;  till  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  would 

oome 
Blostering  upon  them,  like  a  sudden  wind 
Among  deaa  leaves,  and  drive  them  all 

apart. 
Or  when  the  thralls  had  sport  among  them- 
selves. 
So  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery, 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or  stone. 
Was  counted  best;  and  if  there  chanced  a 

joust,  509 

80  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go, 
Woold  hurry  thither,  and  when  he  saw  the 

knights 
Clash  like  the  coming  and  retiring  wave, 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good  horse  reel, 

the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

So  for  a  month  he  wrought  among  the 
thralls; 
But  in  the  weeks  that  foUow'd,  the  good 
Qneen, 


Repentant   of   the  word  she   made  him 

swear. 
And  saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent, 
Between  the  in-orescent  and  de-crescent 

moon. 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his 

vow.  5ao 

This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  squire  of 

Lot 
With  whom  he  nsed  to  play  at  tourney 

once. 
When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely 

haunts 
Would  scratch  a  ragged  oval  on  the  sand, 
And  each  at  either  dash  from  either  end  — • 
Shame  never  made  girl  redder  than  Gareth 

joy. 
He  laugh'd,  he  sprang.    *  Out  of  the  smoke, 

at  once 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter's  knee  — 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's  —  nay, 

the  Kine's  — 
Descend  into  tne  city; '  whereon  he  sought 
The  King  alone,  and  fonnd,  and  told  mm 

all.  531 

*  1  have  staggered  thy  strong  Gawain  in 

a  tilt 
For  pastime;  yea,  be  said  it;  joust  can  L 
Make  me  thy  knight — in  secret  I  let  my 

name 
Be  hidden,  and  give  me  the  first  qneet,  I 

spring 
like  flame  nom  ashes.' 

Here  the  King's  ealm  eye 
Fell  00,  and  check'd,  and  made  him  flndi, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd  him: 
*  Son,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thee 

here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee 

thine.  540 

Make  thee  my  knight?  my  knights  an 

sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness. 
And,  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love, 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then  Gareth,  lightly  springing  from  hit 

knees: 
*My  King,  for  hardihood  I  can  promise 

thee. 
For  nttermost  obedicnoe  make  demand 
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Of  whom  ye  gaxe  me  to,  the  Seneschal, 
No  mellow  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks  ! 
And  as  for  love,  God  wot,  I  love  not  jet, 
Bat  love  I  shall,  God  willing.' 

And  the  King: 

<  Make  thee  my  knight  in  secret  ?  yea,  but 

he,  552 

Our  noblest  brother,  and  our  tmest  man. 
And  one  with  me  in  all,  he   needs  most 

know.' 

*  Let  Lancelot  know,  my  King,  let  Lance- 
lot know. 
Thy  noblest  and  thy  truest ! ' 

And  the  King: 
'  Bat  wherefore  wonld  ye  men  should  won- 
der at  you  ? 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  King, 
And  tbe  deed's  sake  my  knighthood  do  the 
aeeo,  559 

Than  to  be  noised  of.' 

Merrily  Gareth  ask'd: 

<  Have  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  it  ? 
Let  be  my  name  untU  I  make  my  name  ! 
My  deeds  will  speak;  it  is  but  for  a  day.' 
So  with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth's  arm 
Smiled  the  great  King,  and  half-unwill- 

injrly 
Loving  his  lusty  youthhood  yielded  to  him. 
Then,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily: 
'  I  have  given  him  the  first  quest;  he  is  not 

proven. 
Look  tiierefore,  when  he  calls  for  this  in 

hall, 
Thon  get  to   horse  and  follow  him  far 

away.  570 

Cover  the  Uons  on  thy  shield,  and  see. 
Far  as  thou  mayest,  he  be  nor  ta'en  nor 

slain.' 

Then  that  same  day  there  post  into  the 

hall 
A  damsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
May-blossom,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom. 
Hawk-eyes;  and  lightly  was  her  slender 

nose 
Tip-tUted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 
She  into  hall  past  with  her  page  and  cried: 

'O  King,  for  thou  hast  driven  the  foe 
without,  579 

Bee  to  the  foe  within  I  bridge,  ford,  beset 


By  bandits,  every  one  that  owns  a  tower 
The  lord  for  hiUf  a  league.     Why  sit  ye 

there? 
Best  would  I  not,  Sir  King,  an  I  were 

king. 
Till  even  the  lonest  hold  were  all  as  free 
From  cursed  bloodshed  as  thine  altar-cloth 
From  that  best  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spill.' 

'Comfort  thyself,'  said  Arthur,  *I  nor 

mine 
Best;  so  my  knighthood  keep  the  vows 

they  swore, 
The  wastest  moorland  of  our  realm  shall 

be 
Safe,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  halL  590 
What  is  thy  name  ?  thy  need  ? ' 

'  My  name  ? '  she  said — 
*Lynette,  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  a 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyonon, 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands. 
And  comely,  yea,  and  comelier  than  my- 
self. 
She  lives  in  Castle  Perilous.    A  river 
Buns  in  three  loops  about  her  living-place; 
And  o'er  it  are  three  passings,  and  three 

knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a  fourth. 
And  of  that  four  the  mightiest,  holds  her 
stay'd  600 

In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  with 

him; 
And  but  delays  his  purport  till  thou  send 
To  do  the  battle  with  him  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot,  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow. 
Then  wed,  with  glory;  but  she  will  not 

wed 
Save  whom  she  loveth,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therefore  have  I  come  for  Lancelot.* 

Then   Arthur   mindful  of   Sir  Gareth 

ask'd:  609 

*  Damsel,  ye  know  this  Order  lives  to  crush 

All  wTongers  of  the  realm.    But  say,  these 

four. 
Who  be  they  ?    What  the  fashion  of  the 
men?' 

'  They  be  of  foolish  fashion,  O  Sir  Kin^, 
The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  but  what  they 
will; 
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Coortaoiifl  or  bestial  from  the  moment, 
soeh 

As  haye  nor  law  nor  king;  and  three  of 
these 

Frond  in  their  fimtasy  call  themselves  the 
Day, 

Moming^tar,  and  Noon-Snn,  and  Evening- 
Star, 

Being  strong  fools;  and  never  a  whit  more 

wise  6ao 

The  fourth,  who  alway  rideth  arm'd  in 

blaok, 
A  hnge  man-beast  of  bonndless  savagery. 
He  names  himself  the  Night  and  oftcoier 

Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull, 
And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms. 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  seape  the 

three, 
Slain  by  himself,  shall  enter  endless  night. 
And  all  these  four  be  fools,  but  mighty 

men. 
And  therefore  am  I  oome  for  Lancelot' 

Hereat  Sir  Gareth  call'd  from  where  he 

rose,  630 

A   head  with    kindling   eyes   above    the 

throng, 
'  A  boon.  Sir  King  —  this  quest ! '  then  — 

for  he  mark'd 
Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded 

bull  — 
*Yea,  King,  thou  knowest  thy  kitohen- 

knave  am  I, 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

am  I, 
And  I  can  topple  over  a  hundred  such. 
Thy  promise,  bing,'  and  Arthur  glancing 

at  him, 
Broogfat  down  a  momentary  brow.  '  Rough, 

sudden. 
And  pudonable,  worthy  to  be  knight  —  619 
Go  therefore,'  and  all  hearers  were  amazed. 

But  on  the  damsel's  forehead  shame, 
pride,  wrath 

Slew  the  may -white.  She  lifted  either 
arm, 

*  Fie  on  thee.  King !  I  ask'd  for  thy  chief 
knight, 

Aad  thou  hast  given  me  but  a  kitchen- 
knave.' 

Tben  ere  a  man  in  hall  could  stay  her, 
tnm'd, 


Fled  down  the  lane  of  aooess  to  the  King, 

Took  horse,  descended  the  slope  street,  and 
past 

The  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  without, 
beside 

The  field  of  tourney,  murmuring  *  kitchen- 
knave  !' 

Now  two  great  entries  open'd  from  the 

hall,  650 

At  one  end  one  that  gave  upon  a  range 
Of  level  pavement  where  the  King  would 

pace 
At  sunrise,  gasing  over  plain  and  wood; 
And  down   from    this  a  lordly  stairway 

sloped 
Till  lost   in  blowing   trees  and  tope  of 

towers; 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  past  the 

King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and 


High  that  the  highest-erested  helm  eonld 

ride 
Therethro'  nor  grace;  and  by  this  entry 

fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  this    Mo 
Sir  Gareth  strode,  and  saw  without  the  door 
King  Arthur's  gift,  the  worth  of  half  a 

town, 
A  war-horse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood 
The  two  that  out  of  north  had  follow'd 

him. 
Thu  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casque;  that 

held 
The  horse,  the  spear;  whereat  Sir  Gareth 

loosed 
A  cloak  that  dropt  from  collar-bone  to 

heel, 
A  cloth  of  roughest  web,  and  cast  it  down. 
And  from  it,  like  a  f uel-smother*d  fire 
That  lookt  half-dead,  brake  bright,  and 

flash'd  as  those  670 

Dull-eoated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there 

bums 
A  jewell'd  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 
So  Gareth  ere  he  parted  flash'd  in  arms. 
Then  as  he  donn'a  the  helm,  and  took  the 

shield 
And  mounted  horse  and  graspt  a  spaar,  of 

grain 
Storm-«trengthen*d  on  a  windy  site,  and 

tipt 
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With  trenchant  Bteel,  around  him  slowly 

prest 
The   people,  while  from  out  of  kitchen 

came 
The  thralls  in  throng,  and  seeing  who  had 

work'd  680 

Lustier  than  any,  and  whom  they  could  hut 

love, 
Mounted  in  arms,  threw  up  their  caps  and 

cried, 
'Grod  hless  the  King,  and  all  his  fellow- 
ship!' 
And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  Gareth  rode 
Down  the  slope  street,  and  past  without  the 

gate. 

So  Gareth  past  with  joy;  but  as  the  cur 
Fluckt  from  the  cur  he  fights  with,  ere  his 

cause 
Be     oool'd    by    fighting,     follows,    being 

named,  688 

His  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mntter'd  in  scorn  of  Grareth  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

'  Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  horse  and  arms — the  King  hath  past 

his  time  — 
My  scullion  knave  !    ThraUs,  to  your  work 

again. 
For  an  your  fire  be  low  ye  kindle  mine  I 
Will  there  be  dawn  in  West  and  eve  in 

East? 
Begone  !  —  my  knave  I  —  belike  and  like 

enow 
Some  old  head -blow  not  heeded   in  his 

youth 
So  shook    his  wits    they  wander  in   his 

prime  — 
Crazed  I    How  the  villain  lifted  up  his 

voice,  700 

Nor  shamed  to  bawl   himself  a  kitchen- 
knave  I 
Tut,  he  was  tame  and  meek  enow  with  me, 
Till  peacock'd  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well  —  I  will  after  my  loud  knave,  and 

learn 
Whether  he  know  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Out  of  the  smoke  he  came,  and  so  my 

lanee 
Hold,  by  God's  grace,  he  shall  into  the 

mire — 
Thence,  if  the  King  awaken  from  his  craze, 
Lito  the  smoke  again.' 


But  Lancelot  said: 
'  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  the 

King,  710 

For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  King  in  thee  ? 
Abide;  take  cotmsel,  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  lance  and 

sword.' 
*  Tut,  tell  not  me,'  said  Kay,  *  ye  are  over- 

fine 
To  mar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  oourtfr- 


.» 


sies; 

Then  mounted,  on  thro'  silent  faces  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  the 

gate. 

.    But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingering  yet 
Mntter'd  the  damsel: '  Wherefore  did  the 

King  7M 

Scom  me  ?  for,  were  Sir  Lancelot  laekt,  at 

least 
He  mifiht  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  (3t  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here. 
Rather  than  —  O  sweet  heaven  1     O,  fie 

upon  him  !  — 
His  kitchen-knave.' 

To  whom  Sir  Grareth  drew — 
And  there   were  none  but  few  goodlier 

than  he  — 
Shining  in  arms,  'Damsel,  the  quest  is 

mine. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smells  a  foul-flesh'd  agaric  in  the 

holt. 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland 

thing,  730 

Or  shrew  or  weasel,  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  petulant  thumb  and  finger,  shrilling, 

'Hence  ! 
Avoid,  thou  smeUest  all  of  kitchen-grease. 
And  look  who  comes  behind;'  for  there 

was  Kay. 
'Knowest  thou  not  me?  thy  master?  I 

am  Kay. 
We  lack  thee  by  the  hearth.' 

And  Grareth  to  him, 

<  Master  no  more !  too  well  I  know  thee. 

The  most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthur's  hall.' 

'  Have  at  thee  then,'  said  Kay;  they  shock'd, 

and  Elay  739 

Fell  shoulder-slipt,  and  Gareth  cried  again, 

<  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  and  fast  away  she  fled. 
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Bat  ftfter  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  flj 
Behind  her,  and  the  heart  of  her  good 

horse 
Was  nigh  to  hurst  with  violence  of  the 

beat, 
Perforce  she  stay'd,  and  overtaken  spoke: 

*  What  doest  thoa,  scullion,  in  my  fellow- 
ship? 
Deem'st  thou  that  I  accept  thee  aught  the 

more 
Or  love  thee  better,  that  by  some  device 
Full  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiness, 
Thon  hast  overthrown  and  slain  thy  master 
—  thou  I  —  750 

Disb-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon  I — to 

me 
rhon  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before.' 

'Damsel,'  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  gently, 
•say 
Whate'er  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest, 
Or  die  therefore.' 

•  Ay,  wilt  thou  finish  it  ? 
Sweet  lord,  how  like  a  noble  knight  he 

talksl 
The  listening  rogue  hath  caught  the  man- 
ner of  it. 
But,  knave,  anon  thou  shalt  be  met  with, 

knave, 
And  then  by  such  a  one  that  thou  for  all 
The  kitchen  brewis  that  was  ever  supt    761 
Shalt  not  once  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face.' 

'  I  shall  assay,'  said  Gareth  with  a  smile 
That  madden'd  her,  and  away  she  flash'd 

»^  £■».  .^  - .  .«^ 

wood; 
And  Gareth  following  was  again  beknaved: 

'Sir  Kitchen-knave,  I  have  miss'd  the 

only  way 
Where  Arthurs  men  are  set  along  the 

wood; 
The  wood  is  nigh  as  full  of  thieves  as 

leaves.  769 

If  both  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  thee  ;  but 

Sir  Scullion,  canst  thon  use  that  spit  of 

thine? 
^ht,  an  thoa  canst;  I  have  miss'd  the  only 

way.* 


So  till  the  dusk  that  follow'd  evensong 
Rode  on  the  two,  revUer  and  reviled; 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  mounted, 

saw. 
Bowl-shaped,  thro'  tops  of  many  thousand 

pines 
A  gloomy-gladed  hollow  slowly  sink 
To   westward  — in  the  deeps  whereof  a 

mere, 
Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl. 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared;  and 

shouts  780 

Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  servingman 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  and 

crying, 
'  They  have  bound  my  lord  to  cast  him  in 

the  mere.' 
Then  Gareth,  *  Bound  am  I  to  right  the 

wrong'd. 
But  straitlier  boand  am  I  to  bide  with 

thee.' 
And  when  the  damsel  spake  contemptu- 
ously, 
*  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  Gareth  cried  again, 
<  Follow,  I  lead  1 '  so   down   among   the 

pines 
He  plunged;   and    there,  blaek-shadow*d 

nigh  Uie  mere,  789 

And  mid-thigh-deep  in  bulrushes  and  reed. 
Saw  six  tall  men  haliDg  a  seventh  along, 
A  stone  about  his  neck  to  drown  him  in  it. 
Three  with  good  blows  he  quieted,  bat 

three 
Fled  thro'  the  pines;  and  Gareth  loosed  the 

stone 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  mere  beside 
Tumbled  it;  oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 
Last,  Grareth  loosed  his  boncu  and  on  free 

feet 
Set  him,  a  stalwart  baron,  Arthur's  f riend« 


*  Well  that  ye  came,  or  else  these 

rogues 
Had  wreiJc'd  themselves  on  me;  good  cause 

is  theirs  800 

To  hate  me,  for  my  wont  hath  ever  been 
To  catch  my  thief,  and  then  like  vermin 

here 
Drown  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  his 

neck; 
And  under  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  rotting,  but  at  night  let  go  the  stone. 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
Daaoe  on  the  mere.    Good  nowiye  bate 

saved  a  life 
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Worth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this. 

wood. 
And  fain  would  I  reward  thee  worshipfuUy. 
What  guerdon  will  ye  ? ' 

Grareth  sharply  spake: 
*  None  I  for  the  deed's  sake  have  I  done  the 
deed,  8ii 

In  attermost  ohedience  to  the  King. 
But  wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbor- 
age?' 

Whereat  the  baron  saying,  <I  well  be- 
lieve 
You  be  of  Arthur's  Table,'  a  light  laugh 
Broke  from  Lynette: '  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth, 
And  in  a  sort,  being  Arthur's    kitchen- 
knave! — 
But  deem  not  I  accept  thee  aught  the  more. 
Scullion,  for  running  sharply  with  thy  spit 
Down  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters.         820 
A  thresher  with  his  flail  had  scatter'd  them. 
Nay  —  for  thou  smellest  of  the  kitchen 

stilL 
But  an  this  lord  will  yield  us  harborage, 
WeU.' 

So  she  spake.     A  league  beyond  the 

wood. 
All  in  a  full-fair  manor  and  a  rich. 
His  towers,  where  that  day  a  feast  had 

been 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left, 
And  many  a  costly  cate,  received  the  three. 
And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

pride 
Before  the  damsel,  and  the  baron  set      830 
Gareth  beside  her,  but  at  once  she  rose. 

*  Meseems,  that  here  b  much  discourtesy. 
Setting  this  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me  —  this  mom  I  stood  in  Arthur's 

hall, 
And  pray'd    the    King   would  grant  me 

Lsmcelot 
To  fight    the    brotherhood    of    Day  and 

Night  — 
The  last  a  monster  unsubduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  call'd  — 
Suddenly    bawls    this    frontless    kitchen- 
knave, 
"The  quest  is  mine;  thy  kitchen-knave 
am  I,  840 

And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 


Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mad  replies, 
**  Go  therefore,"  and  so  gives  the  quest  to 

him  — 
Him  —  here  —  a  villain  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than    ride    abroad    redressing    women's 

wrong. 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman.' 

Then  half-ashamed  and  part-amazed,  the 
lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 
The  damsel  by  the  peacock  in  his  pnde. 
And,  seating  Gareth  at  another  board,     850 
Sat  down  beside  him,  ate  and  then  began: 

*  Friend,  whether  thou  be  kitchen-knave, 

or  not, 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy. 
And  whether  she  be  mad,  or  else  the  King, 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thyself  be  mad, 
I  ask  not;  but  thou  strikest  a  strong  stroke. 
For  strong  thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal. 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now. 
For  here  be  mighty  men  to  joust  vnth, 

weigh 
Whether  thou  wilt  not  with  thy  damsel 

back  860 

To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  King. 
Thy  pardon;  I  but  speak  for  thine  avau. 
The  saver  of  my  life.' 

And  Grareth  said, 
*  Full  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  the  quest, 
Despite  of  Day  and  Night  and  Death  and 
HelL' 

So  when,  next  mom,  the  lord  whose  life 
he  saved 

Had,  some  brief  space,  convey'd  them  on 
their  way 

And  left  them  with  God-speed,  Sir  Gareth 
spake, 

'Lead,  and  I  follow.'  Haughtily  she  re- 
plied: 

'  I  fly  no  more;  I  allow  thee  for  an  hour. 
Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave. 
In  time  of  flood.     Nay,  furthermore,  me- 

thinks  87a 

Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.     Back  wilt 

thou,  fool  ? 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee;  then  will  I  to  court  again. 
And  shame  the  King  for  only  yielding  me 
My  champion  from  the  ashes  of  bis  heartL' 
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To  whom  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  courte- 
ously: 

*  Sfty  thou  thy  say,  and  I  will  do  my  deed. 

Allow  me  for  mine  hour,  and  thou  wilt 
find  880 

My  fortunes  all  as  fair  as  hers  who  lay 

Among  the  ashes  and  wedded  the  icing's 
son. 

Then  to  the  shore  of  one  of  those  long 

loops 
Wherethro'  the  serpent  river  coil'd,  they 

came. 
Boogh-thicketed  were  the  hanks  and  steep; 

the  stream 
Full,  narrow;  this  a  hridffe  of  single  arc 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  further  side 
Arose  a  silk  pavilion,  gay  with  gold 
In  streaks  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  hue, 
Save  that  the  dome  was  purple,  and  above, 
Crimson,  a  slender  banneret  fluttering.    891 
And  therebefore  the  lawless  warrior  paced 
Unarm'd,  and  calling,  *  Damsel,  is  this  he, 
The  champion  thou  hast  brought  from  Ar^ 

thur's  hall. 
For  whom  we  let  thee  pass  ? '    '  Nay,  nay,' 

she  said, 
'Sir  Morning-Star.     The  King  in  utter 

scorn 
Of  thee  and  thy  much  folly  hath  sent  thee 

here 
His  kitchen-knave;  and  look  thou  to  thy- 
self. 
See  that  he  fall  not  on  thee  suddenly, 
And  slay  thee  unarm'd;  he  is  not  knight 

but  knave.'  900 

Then  at  his  call,  'O  daughters  of  the 
Dawn, 
And  servants  of  the    Morning-Star,  ap- 
proach. 
Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Bare-footed  and   bare-headed   three  fair 

girls 
In  gilt  and  rosy  raiment  came.    Their  feet 
In  dewy  grasses  glisten'd ;  and  the  hair 
All  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with 

gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a 
shield  909 

Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Gareth  silent  gased  upon  the  knight, 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  was 
broaght, 


Glorying;  and  in  the  stream  beneath  him 

shone, 
Immingled  with  heaven's  azure  waveringly, 
The  gay  pavilion  and  the  naked  feet. 
His  arms,  the  rosy  raiment,  and  the  star. 

Then  she  that  watch'd  him:  *  Wherefore 

stare  ye  so  ? 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  fear.    There  yet  is 

time; 
Flee  down  the  valley  before  he  get  to  horse. 
Who  will  cry  shame  ?   Thou  art  not  knight 

but  knave.'  990 

Said  Gareth:  *  Damsel,  whether  knave  or 

knight. 
Far  liefer  had  I  fight  a  score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  fights 

for  thee; 
But  truly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
That  strength  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms,  I 

know 
That  I  shall  overthrow  him*' 

And  he  that  bore 
The  star,  when  mounted,  cried  from  o'er 

the  bridge: 
'A  kitchen-knave,  and  sent  in  soom   of 

me ! 
Such  fight  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with 

scorn.  930 

For  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further 

wrong 
Than  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  his 

horse 
And  arms,  and  so  return  him  to  the  Kinr. 
Come,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lightly, 

knave. 
Avoid;  for  it  beseemeth  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady.' 

*  Dog,  thoQ  liest  I 
I  spring  from  loftier  lineage  than  thine 

own.' 
He  spake;  and  all  at  fierv  speed  the  two 
Shock 'd  on  the  central  bridge,  and  either 

spear 
Bent  but  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

once,  94D 

Hurl'd  as  a  stone  from  out  of  a  catapult 
Beyond  his  horse's  crupper  and  the  bridge, 
Fell,  as  if  dead;  but  quickly  rose  and  drew, 
And  Gareth  lash'd   so  fieroelj  with  his 

bssnd 
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He  drave  his  enemy  backward  down  the 

bridge, 
Hie  damsd  crying, '  Well-stricken,  kitob- 

en-knave ! ' 
TQl  Gareth's  shield  was  cloTen;  but  one 

stroke 
Laid  him  that  dove  it  grovelling  on  the 

ground. 

Then  cried  the  &llen,  *  Take  not  my  life; 

I  yield.' 
And  Grareth,  <  So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 
Good —  I  accord  it  easily  as  a  naoe.'     951 
She  reddening,  *  Insolent  scullion  1   I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  f axor  ask'd  I ' 
'Then  shall  he  die/    And  Grareth  there 

unlaced 
His  helmet  as  to  slay  him,  but  she  shriek'd, 
*Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.'    'Damsel,  thy 

charge 
Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.    Knight, 
Thy  life  is  thine  at  her  command.    Arise 
And  quickly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,  and  say 
"'  kitchen-lmave  hath  sent  thee.   See  thou 


crave  961 

His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 

Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 

Thy  shield  is  mine — farewell;  and,  dam- 
sel, thou. 

Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

And  fast  away  she  fled; 
Then  when  he   came    upon   her,  spake: 

'  Methought, 
Knave,  when  I  watch'd  thee  striking  on  the 

bridge, 
The  savor  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A    little    faintUer;    but    the    wind    hath 

changed, 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold.*  And  then  she  sang, 
"'O  morning  star  "^  not  that  tall  felon 

there  971 

Whom  thou,  by  sorcery  or  unhi^piness 
Or  some  device,  hast  ronlly  overthrown,— 

"  O  monung  star  that  smilest  in  the  blue, 
O  star,  my  momixig  dream  hath  proven  troe, 
Smile  sweetly,  then !  my  love  hath  smiled  on 


me. 


'But  thou  begone,  take  counsel,  and 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  that  guazdB  a 

fMd  — 


The  second  brother  in  their  fool's  paz»- 

ble  — 
Will  pay  thee  all  thy  wages,  and  to  boot 
Care  not  for  shame;  thou  art  not  knight 

but  knave.'  981 

To  whom  Sir  Gaieth  answered,  langh* 
ingly: 

*  Parables  ?    Hear  a  parable  of  the  knave. 
When  I  was  kitchen -knave  among  the 

rest, 
Fierce  was  the  hearth,  and  one  of  my  «>- 

mates 
Own'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  he  cast  his 

coat, 
'*  Guard  it,"  and  there  was  none  to  meddle 

with  it. 
And  such  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  the 

King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  such  a  dog  am  I, 
To  worry,  and  not  to  flee  —  and  —  knight 

or  knave  —  990 

The  knave  that  doth  thee  service  as  full 

knight 
Is  all  as  good,  meseems,  as  any  knight 
Toward  Uiy  sister's  freeing.' 

«Ay,  SirKnaTel 
Ay,  knave,  because  thou    strikest   as    a 

knight. 
Being  but  knave,  I  hate  thee  all  the  more.' 

*  Fair  damsel,  you  should  worship  me  the 

more. 
That,  being  but  knave,  I  throw  thine  ene- 
mies.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  she  said, '  but  thou  shalt  meet 

thy  match.' 

So  when  they  touch'd  the  seoond  river- 
loop,  999 
Huge  on  a  hufe  red  horse,  and  all  in  mml 
Burnish'd  to  blinding,  shone  the  Noonday 

Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flower 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets 
Ten-thousand-fold  had  grown,  flash'd  the 

fierce  shield. 
All  sun;  and  Gareth's  eyes  had  flying  blots 
Before  them  when  he  tnm'd  from  watch* 

inghim. 
He  from  iMyond  the  roaring  shallow  roar'd, 

*  What  doest  thou,  brother,  in  my  marchse 

here?' 
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And  she  athwart  the  shallow  shriird  again, 
'Here  is  a  kitohen-knaTe  from  Arthur's 

hall  loio 

Hath  orerthrown  thy  brother,  and  hath  his 

arms.' 

*  Ugh  I '  cried  the  Son,  and,  vizoring  up  a 

red 
And  cipher  face  of  rounded  foolishness, 
Pnsh'd  horse  across  the  foamings  of  the 

ford. 
Whom  Gareth  met  mid-stream ;  no  room 

was  there 
For  lance  or  tourney-skill.     Four  strokes 

they  struck 
With  sword,  and  these  were  mighty,  the 

new  kni|^ht 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  the 

Sun 
Heaved  up  a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the 

fifth, 
The  hoof  of  his  horse  slipt  in  the  stream, 

the  stream  loao 

Descended,  and  the  Son  was  wash'd  away. 

Then  Gareth  laid  his  lance  athwart  the 

ford; 
So  drew  him  home;  but  he  that  fought  no 

more, 
As  being  all  bone-batter'd  on  the  rock. 
Yielded,  and  Gareth  sent  him  to  the  King. 

*  Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
Leaid,  and  I  follow.'    Quietly  she  led. 

*  HaUi  not  the  good  winid,  damsel,  changed 

again?' 
'Kay,  not  a  point;  nor  art  thou  victor 

here*  1099 

There  lies  a  ridge  of  slate  across  the  ford; 
His  horse  thereon  stumbled  —  ay,  for  I 

saw  it. 

'  **  O  sun  "  -»  not  this  strong  fool  whom 
thou.  Sir  ELnaye, 
Hast  overthrown  thro'  mere  unhappinesa  — 

*0  SOB,  that  wakanest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 

O  moon,  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again, 

Shiaa  sweetly ;  twice  my  love  h^  smiled  on 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  love-song  or  of 

love? 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly 

bom, 
ThoQ  hast  a  pleasant  presenoe.    Yea,  par- 

chanoe. — 


' "  O  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the  sun, 
O    dewy    flowen    that   eloae    when    day   is 
done,  1041 

Blow  sweetly;   twice  my  love   hath  smiled 


on  me. 


II 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except, 

belike. 
To  garnish  meats  with  ?  hath  not  our  good 

King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchendom, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers  7  what  stick  ye 

round 
The  pasty  ?  wherewithal  deck  the  boar's 

head? 
Flowers?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 

and  bay. 


t  14 


O  birds   that  warble    to   the    mocnii^- 


skv, 
Is  that 


1049 


O  birds  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by, 

Sing  sweetly ;  twice  my  love  hath  sn^ed  oa 


n 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  birds,  lark,  mavis, 

merle. 
Linnet?  what  dream  ye  when  they  utter 

forth 
May-music  growing  with  the  growing  light, 
Their  sweet  sun-worship  ?  tlwse  be  for  the 


So  runs  thy  fancy -» these  be  for  the  spit, 
Liarding  and  basting.    See  thou  have  not 

now 
Larded  thy  last,  except  thou  turn  and  flv. 
There  stands  the  third  fool  of  their  alio* 

For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of  treble 

bow,  1060 

All  in  a  rose-red  from  the  west,  and  all 

Naked  it  seem*d,  and  glowing  in  the  broad 

Deep  -  dimpled   current   underneath,  the 

knight 
That  named  himself  the  Star  of  Evening 
stood. 

And  Gareth,  *  Wherefore  waits  the  mad* 

man  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine?'    'Nay,*   she 

cried, 
'  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  skins 
That  fit  him  like  his  own;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armor  off  him,  these  wUl  turn  tb* 

blade.' 
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Then  the  third  brother  shouted  o'er  the 
bridge,  1070 

*  O  brotheivfitar,  why  shine  ye  here  so  low  ? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up;  but  have  ye  slain 
The  damsel's  champion  ? '  and  the  damsel 

cried: 

*  No  star  of  thine,  but  shot  from  Arthur's 

heaven 
With  all  disaster  unto  thine  and  thee ! 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  hare  gone 

down 
Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thou,  Sir 

Star. 
Art  thou  not  old  ?  ' 

'  Old,  damsel,  old  and  hard. 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

boys.' 
Said  Gareth,  '  Old,  and  oxer-bold  in  brag  I 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the 

Morning  Star  loSi 

Can  throw  the  Eyening.' 

Then  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 
'Approach  and  arm  me!'      With    slow 

steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  many-stain'd 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came, 
And  arm'd  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a 

helm 
With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest. 
And  gave  a  shield  whereon  the  star  of 

even 
Half-tarnish'd  and  half-bright,  his  emblem, 

shone.  1090 

But  when  it  glitter'd  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
They  madly  hurl'd  together  on  the  bridge; 
And  Grareth  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him 

again. 
But  up  like  fire  he  started;  and  as  oft 
As  Gareth  brought  him  g^velling  on  his 

knees, 
So  many  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again ; 
mi  Gareth  panted  hard,  and  his  great 

heart, 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain, 
Labor'd  within  him,  for  he  seem'd  as  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins         nox 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
But  these  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 

*  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not 

put  us  down  I ' 


He  half  despairs;  so  Gareth    seem'd  to 

strike 
Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  while, 
'  Well  done,  knave-knight,  well  stricken,  O 

good  knight>knave  — 
O    knave,  as    noble    as    any  of  all    the 

knights  — 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not.    I  have 

prophesied  — 
Strike,   thou    art    worthy    of    the    Table 

Round —  II 10 

His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  harden'd 

skin  — 
Strike  —  strike  —  the    wind    will    never 

change  again.' 
And  Grareth  hearing  ever  stronglier  smote. 
And  hew'd  g^reat  pieces  of  his  armor  off 

him. 
But  lash'd  in  vain  against  the  harden'd 

skin. 
And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  under, 

more 
Than  loud  Southwestems,  rolling  ridge  on 

ridge, 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and 

springs 
For  ever;  tiU  at  length  Sir  Gareth's  brand 
Clash'd  his,  and  brake   it  utterly  to  the 

hilt.  1 1  so 

'I  have  thee  now;'  but  forth  that  other 

sprang, 
And,  all  unknightlike,  writhed  his   wiry 

arms 
Around  him,  till  he  felt,  despite  his  mail. 
Strangled,  but  straining   even  his  utter* 

most 
Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the 

bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim,  and  oried^ 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

But  the  damsel  sud: 
'  I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou  art  the    kingliest    of    all    kitchen- 
knaves. 

' "  O     trefoil,    sparkling     on     the     rainy 
plain,  1x30 

0  nunbow  with  three  colors  after  rain. 
Shine  sweetly ;  tfarioe  my  love  hath  smiled  on 


me. 


*  Sir,  —  and,  good  faith,  I  fain  had  added 
—  Knight, 
But  that  I  hesird  thee  call  thyself  a  knave,  — 
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Shamed  am  I  that  I  so  rebuked,  reviled, 
MiMaid  thee.    Noble  I  am,  and  thought  the 

King 
Soom'd  me  and  mine;  and  now  thy  pardon, 

friend, 
For  thon  haat  ever  anBwer'd  conrteonsly, 
And  wholly  bold  thou  art,  and  meek  withal 
Ab  any  of  Arthur's  best,  but,  being  knave, 
Hast  maz'd  my  wit.    I  marvel  what  thou 

art.'  1 141 

*  Damsel,'  he  said,  *yon  be  not  all  to 
blame, 
Savinff  that  you  mistrusted  our  good  King 
Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  you,  asking, 

one 
Not  fit  to  cope  your  quest.    You  said  your 

Mine  answer  was  my  deed.    Good  sooth  I 

I  hold 
He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor 

meet 
To  fight  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr*d  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness.     1150 
Shamed  ?  care  not  I  Uiy  foul  sayings  fought 

for  me; 
And  seeing  now  thy  words  are  fair,  me- 

thinks 
There  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  force  to  quell  me.* 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 
choly. 
Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching 

dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool. 
Then  tnm'd  the  noble  damsel  smiling  at 

him, 
And  told  him  of  a  cavern  hard  at  hand, 
Where  bread  and  baken  meats  and  good 
red  wine  1160 

Of  Southland,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Had  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited 
him. 

Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on 

horse 
Sculptured,  and  deckt  in    slowly-waning 

hues. 
*8ir  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  onoe  waa 

here^ 


Whose  holy  hand  hath  fashion'd  on  the 
rock 

The  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man. 

And  yon  four  fools  have  suck'd  their  alle- 
gory 

From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but  the 
form.  1x70 

Know  ye  not  these?'  and  Gareth  lookt 
and  read  — 

In  letters  like  to  those  the  vezillary 

Hath  left  crag'^arven  o'er  the  streaming 
Gelt  — 

'  Phosphorus,'  then '  Mkridixs,'  —  *  Hxs- 

FKRUS' — 

*  Nox '  —  '  Mors,'   beneath    five   figures, 

armed  men. 
Slab  after  slab,  their  &ces  forward  all. 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  shape  that 

fled 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment,  and  loose 

hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 

*  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  7 ' 

For  one  —  delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay  ii8j 
To    Camelot,    then   by    what   thereafter 

chanced. 
The    damsel's    headlong  error   thro'  the 

wood  — 
Sir  Lancelot,  having  swum  the  river- 
loops — 
His  blue  shield-lions  oover'd  —  softlv  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's  turning  to  him, 
cried, 

*  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

friend.' 
And  Gareth   crying  priek'd    against  the 

cry;  1199 

But  when  they  closed  —  in  a  moment  —  at 

one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the 

world  — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell. 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his 

hands 
He  langh*d.    The  laughter  jarr'd  upon  Ly- 

nette. 
Harshly  she  ask'd  him,  *  Shamed  and  over^ 

thrown. 
And  tumbled  back  into  the  kitchen-knave, 
Why  lau^h  ve  ?  that  ye  blew  your  boast  u 

vain?' 
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'  Nay,  noble  damsel,  bat  that  I,  the  son 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Queen  Belli- 
oent,  laoo 

And  Tictor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford, 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by 

whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappineas  — 
Deyioe  and  sorcery  and  unhappiness  — 
Out,  sword;  we  are  thrown  ! '  And  Lance- 
lot answer'd:  'Prinoe, 

0  Garoth — thro'  the  mere  nnhappiness 
Of  one  who  came  to  help  thee,  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  find  thee  whole 
As  on  the  day  when  Arthur  knighted  him.' 

Then   Gareth:     <  Thou  —  Lancelot  I — 

thine  the  hand  »io 

That  threw  me  ?    An  some  chance  to  mar 

the  boast 
Thy  brethren  of  thee  make — which  could 

not  chance  — 
Had  sent  thee  down  before  a  lesser  spear. 
Shamed  had  I  been,  and  sad  —  O  Lanoe- 

lot^thoul' 

Whereat  the  maiden,  petulant:  *  Lance- 
lot, 

Why  came  ye  not,  when  oall'd  ?  and  where- 
fore now 

Come  ye,  not  oall'd?  I  gUnied  in  my 
knave, 

Who  being  still  rebuked  would  answer  still 

Courteous  as  any  knight  —  but  now,  if 
knight. 

The  manrel  dies,  and  leaves  me  fool'd  and 
triok'd,  I320 

And  only  wondering  wherefore  play'd 
upon; 

And  doubtful  whether  I  and  mine  be 
scom'd. 

Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur's 
hall, 

Li  Arthur's  presence  ?  Knight,  knave, 
prince  and  fool, 

1  hate  thee  and  forever.' 

And  Lancelot  said: 

*  Blessed  be  thoo.  Sir  Gareth !  knight  art 
thou 

To  the  King's  best  wish.  O  damsel,  be 
you  wise, 

To  cafi  him  shamed  who  is  but  over- 
thrown? 

Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  once,  but  many  a 
time. 


Victor  from  vanquish'd  issues  at  the  last. 
And  overthrower  from  being  overthrown. 
With  sword  we  have  not  striven,  and  thj 

good  horse 
And  thou  are  weary;  yet  not  less  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lance  of 

thine. 
Well  hast  then  done;  for  all  the  stream  is 

freed. 
And  thou  hast  wreak'd  his  justice  on  hia 

foes. 
And  when  reviled  hast  answer'd  graciously. 
And    makest    merry    when    overthrown. 

Prince,  knight. 
Hail,  kuight  and  prince,  and  of  our  Tabla 

Bound!' 

And  then  when  turning  to  Lynette  ha 
told  itfo 

The  tale  of  Gareth,  petulantly  she  said: 
*  Ay,  well  — ay,  well  —  for  worse  than  be> 

ing  f oord 
Of  others,  is  to  fool  one's  self.    A  cave. 
Sir  Lancelot,  is  hard  by,  with  meats  and 

drinks 
And  forage  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  fire. 
But  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysuckle. 
Seek,  till  we  find.'    And  when  they  sought 

and  found. 
Sir  Gareth  drank  and  ate,  and  all  his  life 
Fkst   into  sleep;   on    whom    the  maiden 

gazed: 
<  Sound  sleep  be  thine  I  sound  cause  to 
sleep  hast  thou.  1250 

Wake  lusty !    Seem  I  not  as  tender  to  him 
As  any  mother  ?    Ay,  but  such  a  one 
As  all  day  long  hath  rated  at  her  child. 
And  vezt  his  day,  but  blesses  him  asleep— 
Good  lord,  how  sweetly  smells  the  honey- 
suckle 
In  the  hush'd  night,  as  if  the  world  were  one 
Of  utter  peace,  and  love,  and  gentleness  1 
O  Lancelot,  Lancelot,'  —  and  she  di^t  her 

hands  — 
'  Full  merry  am  I  to  find  my  goodly  knave 
Is    knight    and  noble.    See    now,  sworn 
have  I,  late 

Else  yon  black  felon  had  not  let  me  pass. 
To  bring  thee  back  to  do  the  battle  with 

him. 
Thus  an  thou  goest,  he  will  fight  thee  first; 
Who  doubts  t^  victor  ?  so  ^mll  my  knight- 
knave 
Miss  the  full  flower  of  this  aooompliBb* 
ment.' 
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Said  Lancelot:    *  PeradTentore  he  you 
name 
May  know  my  shield.    Let  Gareth,  an  he 

freiih, 
Not  to  be  spnir'd,  loring  the  battle  as  well 
As  he  that  rides  him.'    *  Lancelot-like,'  she 

said,  1270 

'  Conrteoas  in  this,  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in  all.' 

And  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  dntoh'd 
the  shield: 

•  Bunp,  v«  Uuce-splii>termg  Uons,  on  whom 

all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks !  ye  seem  agape  to  roar  I 
Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your 

lord !  — 
Care  not,  good  beasts,  so  ttcU  I  caro  for 

yoa. 

0  noble  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
Streams  virtae  —  flre  —  thro'  one  that  will 

not  shame 
Even  the  shadow  of  Lancelot  under  shield. 
Hence;  let  us  go.' 

Silent  the  silent  field 
They  traxersed.    Arthur's  Harp  tho'  sum- 
mer-wan, 1 281 
In  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allured 
The  glance  of  Gareth  dreaming  on  his  liefi;e. 
A  star  shot:  'Lo,'  said  Gareth,  'the  foe 

falls!' 
An  owl  whoopt:  'Hark  the  rictor  pealing 

there  I ' 
Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  his  left 
Clung  to  the  shield  that  Lancelot  lent  him, 
crying: 

*  Yield ,  yield  him  this  again ;  't  is  he  must 

^ht: 

1  curse  the  tongue  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
Reviled  thee,  and  hath  wrought  on  Lance- 
lot now  1290 

To  lend  thee  horse  and  shield.    Wonders  ye 

have  done, 
Miracles  ye  cannot.     Here  is  glory  enow 
Li  having  flung  the  three.     I  see  thee 

maim'd. 
Mangled ;  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling  the 

fourth.' 

*  And  wherefore,  damsel  7  tell  me  all  ye 
know. 
YoB  cannot  scare  me;  nor  rough  faoe»  or 
▼oioe» 


Brute  bulk  of  limb,  or  boundless  sayagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest.' 

'Nay,  prince,'  she  cried, 
'  God  wot,  I  neyer  look  d  upon  the  f aee, 
Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day,     1300 
But  watch'd  him  have  I  like  a  phantom 

pass 
Chilling  the  night;  nor  have  I  heard  the 

voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  page 
Who  came  and  went,  and  still  reported 

him 
As  closing  in  himself  the  strength  of  ten. 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad,  and  girl — yea,  the  soft 

babe! 
Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh. 
Monster !    O  prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 

first. 
The  quest  is  Lancelot's;  give  him  back  the 

shield.'  IS  10 

Said  Gareth  laughing, '  An  he  fight  for 
this. 
Belike  he  wins  it  as  the  better  man; 
Thus — and  not  else  ! ' 

But  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry 
When  ono  might  meet  z  mightier  than  him- 

How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword, 

and  shield, 
And  so  fill  up  the  gap  where  force  might 

fail 
With  skill  and  fineness.    Instant  were  his 

words. 

Then  Gareth:  'Here  be  rules.    I  know 

but  one  — 
To  dash  against  mine  enemy  and  to  win.  rjio 
Yet  havo  I  watch'd  thee  victor  in  the  loust, 
And  seen  thy  way.'    '  Heaven  help  thee  I ' 

sigh'd  Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that 

grew 
To  thunder^gloom  palling  all  stars,  they 

rode 
In   converse  till   she   made   her  palfrey 

halt. 
Lifted    an    arm,   and    softly   whisper'd, 

« There.' 
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And  all  the  tktee  were  sUent  seeing,  piteh'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perilous  on  flat  field, 
A  hage  pavilion  like  a  mountain  peak    1329 
Sunder  the  glooming  crimson  on  the  marge, 
Black,  with  bkok  banner,  and  a  long  black 

horn 
Beside  it  hanging;  which  Sir  Grareth  graspt, 
And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him. 
Sent  all  his  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the 

horn. 
Eoho'd  the  walls;  a  light  twinkled;  anon 
Came  lights  and  lights,  and  once  again  he 

blew; 
Whereon  were  hollow  trampUngs  up  and 

down 
And  muffled  votoes  beard,  and  shadows 

past; 
Till  high  above  him,  cirded  with  her  maids, 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  window  stood,    1340 
Beautiful   among  lights,  and   waving  to 

him 
White  hands  and  courtesy.    But  when  the 

prince 
Three  times  had  blown — after  long  hush 

—  atkst  — 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up, 
Thro'    those    black    foldings,  that  which 

housed  therein. 
High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black 

arms. 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of 

Death, 
And    crown'd    with    fleshless    laughter  — 

some  ten  steps  — 
In  the  half-light  —  thro'  the  dim  dawn  — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake 

no  word.  1350 

But  Grareth  spake  and  all  indignantly: 
*  Fool,  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength 

often. 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbs  thy  God 

hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more. 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  life  hath  done  with,  and  the 

clod. 
Less  duU  than  thou,  will  hide  with  man- 
tling flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ? '    But  he  spake  no  word; 
Which  set  Uie  horror  higher.     A  maiden 

swoon'd; 
The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and 
wept,  1360 


As  doom'd  to  be  the  bride  of  Night  and 

Death; 
Sir  Grareth's  head    prickled  beneath    his 

helm; 
And  even    Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warm 

blood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  were 

aghast. 

At  once  Sir  Lancelot's  charger  fieroely 

neigh'd. 
And  Death's  dark  war-horse  bounded  for- 
ward with  him. 
Then  those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror 

saw 
That  Death  was  cast  to  ground,  and  slowly 

rose. 
But  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth  split  the 

skull.  1369 

Half  feU  to  right  and  half  to  left  and 

lay. 
Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  clove  the 

helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull;  and  out  from 

this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new -bom,  and  crying, 

<  Knight, 
Slay  me  not;  my  three  brethren  bade  me 

do  it. 
To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house. 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 
They  never  dream*d  the  passes  would  be 

past.' 
Answer'd  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  younger,  *My  fair 

child,  X380 

What  madness  made  thee  challenge  the 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  haU?'    «Fair  Sir,  they  bade 

me  do  it. 
They  hate   the   King   and   Lancelot,  the 

Kin^s  friend; 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on  the 

stream, 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  could  be 

past.' 

Then  sprang  the  hapjner  day  from  under- 

g^nnd; 
And  hkdj  Lyonors  and  her  house,  with 

dance 
And  revel    and  song,  made  merry  over 

Death, 
As  being  after  all  their  foolish  fears      1389 
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And  horrors  only  proven  a  blooming  boy. 
So  large  mirth  lived,  and  Grareth  won  the 
quest. 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  GERAINT 

Ths  brave  Greraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's 

court, 
A  tributary  prince  of  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
Had  married  Enid,  Yniol's  only  child. 
And  loved  her  as  he  loved  the  light  of 

heaven. 
And  as  the  light  of  heaven  varies,  now 
At  sunrise,  now  at  sunset,  now  by  night 
With  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved 

Geraint 
To  make  her  beauty  vaiy  day  by  day. 
In  crimsons  and  in  purples  and  in  gems.   lo 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a 

state 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendor;  and  the   Queen 

herself. 
Grateful  to    Prince    Geraint    for  service 

done. 
Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white 

hands 
Array'd  and  deck'd  her,  as  the  loveliest. 
Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court. 
And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true 

heart 
Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best  ao 
And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 
And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close. 
Long  in  Uieir  common  love  rejoiced  Ge- 
raint. 
But  when  a  mmor  rose  about  the  Queen, 
Tonching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 
Tho'  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet  vras 

heard 
The  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  into 

storm, 
Not  less  Geraint  believed  it;  and  there 

feU 
A  horror  on  him  lest  his  gentle  wife,        39 
Thro'  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere, 
Had  suffer^  or  should  suffer  any  taint 
Ia  nature.    Wherefore,  going  to  the  King, 


He  made  this  pretext,  that  his  princedom  lay 
Close  on  the  borders  of  a  territory 
Wherein    were    bandit   earls,  and  caitiff 

knights. 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
Of  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law; 
And  therefore,  till  the  King  himself  should 

please 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  his 

realm, 
He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart,      40 
And  there  defend  his  marches.    And  the 

King 
Mused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last, 
Allowing  it,  the  prince  and  Enid  rode. 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own 

land^ 
Where,  thinking  that,  if  ever  yet  was  wife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me. 
He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Forgetful  of  bis  promise  to  the  King,       90 
Forgetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hun^ 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name, 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares. 
And  this  foreetfulness  was  hateful  to  her. 
And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  thcjr  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  comnanies. 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all 

gone. 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousness.   60 
And  this  she  gathered  from  the  people's 

eyes; 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head. 
To  please  her.  dweUbg  oa  Ua  bouMlleM 

love. 
Told  Enid,  and  they  sadden'd  her  the  more; 
And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geraint, 
But  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy. 
While  he,  that  watch'd  her  sadden,  was 

the  more 
Suspicious  that  her  nature  had  a  taint. 

At  last,  it  chanced  that  on  a  summer 

mom  — 
They  sleeping  each  by  either — the  new 

sun  70 

Beat  thro'  the  blindleis  easement  of  the 

room, 
And   heated  the   strong  warrior   in   hb 

dreamt; 
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Who^  moTing,  east  ike  coverlet  aside. 
And  bared  the  knotted  coliunn  of  his  throaty 
TlvB  massiTe  sqnare  of  bis  heroic  breast. 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  mnscle 

sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone. 
Running  too  yehemently  to  break  upon  it. 
And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  coach. 
Admiring  him,  and  thooght  within  herself. 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ?    8i 
Hien,  like  a  shadow,  past  the  people's  talk 
And  accusation  of  ozorioosness 
Across  her  mind,  and,  bowing  over  him. 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said: 

'  O  nohle  breast  and  all-puissant  arms. 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Beproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is 

gone? 
I  am  the  cause,  because  I  dare  not  speak 
And  tell  him  what  I  think  and  what  they 

say.  90 

And  yet  I  hate  that  he  shonld  linger  here; 
I  cannot  love  my  lord  and  not  his  name. 
Far  liefer  had  I  gird  his  hameu  on  him, 
And  ride  with  him  to  battle*  and  stand 

by. 

And  watch  his    mightful    hand    strikmg 

great  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the  world. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  m  the  dark  earth. 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  Toice, 
Not  to  be  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms. 
And  darkened  from  the  high  light  in  his 

eyes,  too 

Than  that  my  lord  thro'  me  shonld  suffer 

shame. 
Am  I  so  bold,  and  could  I  so  stand  by. 
And  see  my  dear  lord  wounded  in  the  strife. 
Or  maybe  pierced  to  death  before  mine 

eyes. 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think. 
And  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy  ? 
O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife  ! ' 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke. 
And  the  strong  passicm  in  her  made  her 
weep  110 

True    tears  upon    his    broad   and  naked 

breast. 
And  these  awoke  him,  and  by  great  mis- 
chance 
IIo  beard  but  fragments  of  her  later  words, 
AiAu  that  die  feard  she  was  noiatrue 


And  then  he  thought, '  In  spite  of  all  my 


For  aU  my  pains,  poor  man,  for  all  my 

pains, 
She  is  not  faithful  to  me,  and  I  see  her 
Weeping  for  some  gay  knight  in  Arthnr't 

Then,  tho'  he  loved  and  reverenced  her  too 

much 
To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  foul  act. 
Bight  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  the 

pang  lai 

That  niakes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 
At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  limbs  out  of  bed. 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake  and 

cried, 

*  My  charger  and  her  palfrey; '  then  to  her, 

*  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
For,  tho'  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, 
I  have  not  fallen  so  low  as  some  would 

wish. 
And  thou,  put  <m  thy  worst  and  meanest 

dress  190 

And  ride  with  me.'     And    Enid   ask'd, 

amazed, 
'  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault.' 
But  he,  *  I  charge  thee,  ask  not,  but  obey.* 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  faded  Toil, 
And  moving  toward  a  cedam  cabinet. 
Wherein  she  kept  them  folded  rcTerently 
With  sprigs  of  sununer  laid  between  the 

folds, 
She  took  them,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 
Remembering  when  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it,  141 

And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dress. 
And  aU  his  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their  coming  to  the 

court 

For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white. 
First  seen  that  day;  these  things  he  told  the 
King.  ist 

Then  the  ^od  King  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  horns  tor  hunting  on  the  morrow  mom. 
And  when  the  Queen  petition'd  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hont,  allow'd  it  easily. 
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So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were 

gone. 
Bnt  Gttueyere  lay  late  into  the  mom, 
Let  in  .weet  dreams,  ud  dreaming  of  her 

love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt, 
Bat  rose  at  last,  a  single  maiden  with  her, 
To«k  hot^VHl  forded  U«k.  and  gain'd  the 
wood;  i6i 

There,  on  a  little  knoll  heside  it»  stay'd 
Waiting  to  hear  the  hounda,  but  heard  in- 
stead 
A  sadden  sound  of  hoofs,  for  Prince  Gre- 

raint. 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  hantinff-dress 
Nor  weapon  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 
Came  quickly  flasMng  thro'  the  shallow 

ford 
Behind  them,  and  so  gallop'd  up  the  knoll. 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Sway'd  round  about  him,  as  he  gidlop'd 

up  171 

To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  draffon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  suks  of  holi£y. 
Low  bow'd  the  tributary  prince,  and  she, 
Sweetly  and  statelilv,  and  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood,  answer'd 

him: 
'Late,  late,  Sir  Prince,'  she  said,  *  later 

than  we  I' 
*  Yea,  noble  Queen,'  he  answered,  '  and  so 

bite 
That  I  but  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt. 
Not  join  it/    *  Therefore  wait  with  me,' 

she  said;  180 

<  For  on  thu  little  knoll,  if  anywhere, 
There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the 

bounds: 
Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet' 

And  while  they  listen'd  for  the  distant 

hunt. 
And  chiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  month, 

there  rode 
Full  slowly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  li^'d  latest,  and  the 

knight 
Had  viior  up,  and  ahow'd  a  youthful  face, 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 
And  Guinevere,  not  mmdf ul  of  his  face  191 
In  the  King's  hall,  desired  hb  name,  and 

sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf. 


Who  being  vicious,  old,  and  irritable. 
And  doubling  all  Us  master's  vice  of  pride. 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not 

know. 
'  Then  will  I  ask  it  of  himself,'  she  said. 

*  Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,'  oried 

the  dwarf; 
*Thou  art  not  worthy  even  to  (.peak  of 

him;' 
And  when  she  put  her  horse  toward  the 

knight,  too 

Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  re- 

tum'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  whereat  Geraint 
Exclaiming,  *  Surely  I  will  learn  the  name,' 
Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  it  of 

him. 
Who  answer'd  as  before;  and  when  the 

prince 
Had  put  his  horse  in  motion  toward  the 

knight. 
Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  ent  his 

cheek. 
The  prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf, 
Dyeing  it;  and  his  quick,  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him:      aio 
But  he,  from  his  exceeding  manfulness 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament. 
Wroth  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  re- 

frain'd 
From  even  a  word,  and  so  returning  said: 

*  1  will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen, 
Done  in  your  maiden's  person  to  yourself. 
And  I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths; 
For  tho'  I  ride  unarm'd,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find,  at  some  place  I  shall  come  at, 

arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge;  and,  being 

found,  aso 

Then  will  I  fight  him,  and  will  break  his 

pride, 
And  on  the  third  day  will  again  be  here, 
So  that  I  be  not  fallen  in  fight.    FarewelL' 

*  Farewell,  fair   prince,'    answer'd    the 

stately  Queen. 

*  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey,  as  in  all; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  Uungs  that  yon 

love, 
And  live  to  wed  with  her  whom  first  yon 

love. 
But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your 

bnde. 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  kinir. 
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Yea,  tho'  she  weie  a  beggar  from  the 
hedge,  230 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 
son.' 

And  Prince  Geraint,  now  thinking  that 

he  heard 
The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 
A  little  Text  at  losing  of  the  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode, 
By  ups  and  downs,  thro'  many  a  grassy 

glade 
And  yfdley,  with  fizt  eye  following  the 

three. 
At  last  they  issned  &om  the  world  of 

wood, 
And  climb'd  upon  a  fiur  and  even  ridge. 
And  show'd  themselves  against  the  sky, 

and  sank.  240 

And  thither  came  Geraint,  and  nndemeath 
Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  whereof, 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress 

rose; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay. 
Beyond  a  bridge  that  spann'd  a  dry  ra- 
vine. 
And  out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamor  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  night. 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the 

three,  351 

And  enter'd,  and  were  lost   behind  the 

walls. 
*So,'  thought  Geraint,  'I  have  track'd  him 

to  his  earth.' 
And  down  the  long  street  riding  wearily. 
Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere 
Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  of  the  youth   who 

scour'd 
His  master's  armor;  and  of  such  a  one 
He  ask'd,  *  What  means  the  tumult  in  the 

town?' 
Who  told  him,  scouring  still,  'The  spar- 
row-hawk ! '  260 
Then  riding  close  behind  an  ancient  churl. 
Who,  smitten  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam, 
Went  sweating  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 
Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hub- 
bub here  ? 
Who  answer'd  gruffly,  *  Ugh  !  the  sparrow- 
hawk!' 


Then  riding  further  past  an  armorer's, 
Who,  with  back  tum'd,  and  bow'd  above 

his  work. 
Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee. 
He  put  the  selfsame  query,  but  the  man 
Not  tammg  roond,  nor  looking  at  faim, 

said:  270 

*  Friend,  he  that  labors  for  the  spazrow- 

hawk 
Has  little  time  for  idle  Questioners.' 
Whereat  Greraint  flashed  mto  sudden  spleen: 
*A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow- 
hawk! 
Tits,  wrens,  and  all  wing'd  nothings  peek 

him  dead ! 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bonrg 
The  murmur  of  the  world !     What  is  it  to 

me? 
O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  aU, 
Who  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  sparrow-hawks! 
Speak,  if  ye  be  not  like  the  rest,  hawk- 

mad,  aSo 

Where  can  I  get  me  harborage  for  the 

night? 
And  arms,  arms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy  ? 

Speak!' 
Whereat  the  armorer  turning  all  amaxed 
And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks. 
Came  forward  with  the  helmet  yet  in  hand 
And  answer'd:  'Pardon  me,  O  stranger 

knight; 
We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  mom. 
And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the 

work. 
Arms  ?  truth !  I  know  not;  all  are  wanted 

here. 
Harborage  ?  truth,  good  truth,  I  know  not, 

save,  390 

It  may  be,  at  Earl  Yniol's,  o'er  the  bridge 
Yonder.'    He  spoke  and  fell  to  work  again. 

Then  rode   Geraint,   a  little   spleenful 
yet. 
Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry  ra- 
vine. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  earl  — 
His  dress  a  suit  of  f  ray'd  magnificence. 
Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony  —  and  said: 

*  Whither,  fair  son  ?  '  to  whom  Geraint  re- 

plied, 
'O  friend,  I  seek  a  harborage  for   the 

night.' 
Then  Ymol, '  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  entertainment  of  a  honse      301 
Once  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  open-door'd.' 
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*  Thanks,  venerable  friend,*  replied  Greraint; 
'  So  that  ye  do  not  serve  me  sparrow-hawks 
For  supper,  I  will  enter,  I  will  eat 
With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours' 

fast.' 
Then  sigh'd  and  smiled  the  hoary-headed 

earl. 
And  answor'd,  *  Graver  cause  than  yours  is 

mine 
To  cnrse  this  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow- 
hawk. 
Bnt  in,  go  in;  for  save  yourself  desire  it,  310 
We  wUl  not  touch  upon  him  even  in  jest.' 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court, 
His   charger    trampling   many  a  prickly 

star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  shatter'd  archway  plumed 

with  fern; 
And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a 

tower. 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the 

cliff. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flow- 
ers; 
And  hieh  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair,    330 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 

wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  iv^-stems 
Claspt  the  gray  walls  with  hairy-fibred 

arms, 
And  snck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Tniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  hall, 
Singine;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle,       330 

Movea  lum  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it 

. 

18 

That  tings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form, 
80  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Ge> 

raint. 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flving  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  snddeidy 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green 

and  red,  339 

And  be  suspends  his  converse  witu  a  friend, 


Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  'There  is  the  nightin- 
gale:' 

So  fared  it  with  Greraint,  who  thought  and 
said, 

*  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for 


me.' 


It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was 
one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang: 

*  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower 

the  proud ; 
Turn  thv  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  stonn,  and 

cload ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown;  350 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

'Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 

lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

'Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  starii^ 
crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  doud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.' 

*  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  ye  may  learn 

the  nest,' 
Said   Yniol;    'enter   quickly.'     Entering 

then,  360 

Right  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones, 
The  duskv-rafter'd  many-cobweb'd  hall. 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  bro* 

cade; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath. 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 
Her  daughter.    In  a  moment  thought  Ge- 
raint, 
'  Here,  by  God's  rood,  b  the  one  maid  for 

me.' 
But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoary 

earl: 
'  Enid,  the  good  knight's  horse  stands  in  tlw 

court;  170 

Take  him  to  stall,  and  give  him  com,  uid 

then 
Go  to  the  town  and  buy  ns  flesh  and  winei 
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And  we  will  make  us  merry  m  we  may. 
Our  hoazd  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are 
great* 

He  spake;  the  prince,  as  Enid  past  him, 

fain 
To  follow,  strode  a  stride,  bat  Yniol  eaofht 
His  porple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said,  *  rot' 

bear ! 
Rest  I  the  good  house,  tho'  roin'd,  O  my 

son, 
Endnres  not  that  her  guest  shonld  serve 

himself.'  379 

And  rcTerencing  the  custom  of  the  house 
Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forebore. 

Sp  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall. 
And  after  went  her  way  across  the  bridge, 
And  reach'd  the  town,  and  while  the  prince 

and  earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A  youth   that,   foUowing  with  a  costrel, 

bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and 

wine. 
And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make 

them  cheer, 
And,  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because  their'  hall  must  also 

serve  390 

For  kitchen,  boil'd  the  flesh,  and  spread 

the  board. 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And,  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kisis  the  tender  little  thumb 
That  crost  the  trencher   as    she  laid  it 

down. 
But  after  all  had  eaten,  then  Geraint, 
For  now  the  wine  made  summer  in  his 

veins. 
Let  his  eye  rove  in  following,  or  rest 
On  Enid  at  her  lowly  handmaid-work,     400 
Now  here,   now  there,  about  the  dusky 

hall; 
Then  suddenly  addrest  the  hoary  earl: 

'Fair  host  and  earl,  I  pray  your  cour- 
tesy; 

This  sparrow-hawk,  what  is  he  ?  tell  me  of 
him. 

His  name  ?  but  no,  good  faith,  I  will  not 
have  it; 

For  if  be  be  the  knight  whom  late  I  saw 

Ride  into  that  new  fortress  by  your  town, 


White  from  the  mason's  hand,  then  have  I 

sworn 
From  his  own  lips  to  have  it — I  am  6»» 

raint 
Of  Devon  —  for  this  morning  when  the 

Queen  410 

Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  name, 
His  dwarf,  a  vicious  onder-shapen  thing. 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  re- 
turned 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitiff  to  his  hold. 
And  fight  and  break  his  pride,  and  have  it 

of  him. 
And  all  unarm'd  I  rode,  and  thought  to 

find 
Arms  in  your  town,  where  all  the  men  are 

mad; 
Tliey  take  the    rartio  murmnr  of  theit 

bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 

world.  4ao 

They  would  not  hear  me  speak;  but  if  ye 

know 
Where  I  can  light  on  arms,  or  if  yourself 
Shonld  have  them,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have 

sworn 
That  I  will  break  his  pride  and  learn  his 

name. 
Avenging  tlds  great  insult  done  the  Qneen.' 

Then  cried  Earl  Yniol:  '  Art  thoa  he  in- 
deed, 
Geraint,  a  name  far-eounded  among  men 
For  noble  deeds  ?  and  truly  I,  when  first 
I  saw  you  moving  by  me  on  the  bridge, 
Felt  ye  were  somewhat,  yea,  and  by  your 

state  430 

And  presence  might  have  gness'd  yon  one 

of  those 
That  eat  in  Arthur's  haU  at  Camelot. 
Nor  speak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery; 
For  this  dear  duld  hath  often  heard  me 

praise 
Your  feats  of  arms,  and  often  when  I 

paused 
Hath  ask'd  again,  and  ever  loved  to  hear; 
So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds 
To  noble  hearts  who  see  but  acts  of  wrong. 
O,  never  yet  had  woman  such  a  pair        439 
Of  suitors  as  this  maiden;  first  Limonrs, 
A  creature   wholly  griven  to  brawls  and 

wine. 
Drunk  even  when  he  woo'd;  and  be  he 

deed 
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I  know  not,  but  he  past  to  the  wild  hind. 
The  second  was  your  foe,  the  sparrow- 
hawk, 
M7  onrse,  my  nephew  —  I  will  not  let  his 

name 
Slip  from  my  lips  if  I  can  help  it  —  he. 
When  I  that  Imew  him  fierce  and  turhn- 

lent 
Rafosed  her  to  him,  then  his  pride  awoke; 
And  sinoe  the  proad  man  often   is  the 

mean,  449 

He  sow'd  a  slander  in  the  oommon  ear. 
Affirming  that  his  father  left  him  gold. 
And  in  my  charge,  which  was  not  render'd 

to  him; 
Brihed  with  large  promises  the  men  who 

serred 
About  my  person,  the  more  easily 
Because  my  means  were  somewliat  broken 

into 
Thro*  open  doors  and  hospitality; 
Raised  my  own  town  against  me  in  the 

night 
Before   my  Enid's   birthday,  sacked  my 

bouse; 
From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me; 
Built  that  new  fort  to  overawe  my  friends, 
For  truly  there  are  those  who  love  me  yet ;  461 
And  keeps  me  in  this  ruinous  castle  here, 
Where  aoubtless  he  would  put  me  soon  to 

death 
But  that  his  pride  too  much  despises  me. 
And  I  myaelx  sometimes  despise  myself; 
For  I  hare  let  men  be  and  haye  their  way, 
Am  mndi  too  gentle,  hare  not  used  my 

power; 
Kor  know  I  whether  I  be  Tcry  base 
Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise 
Or  Tory  foolish;  only  this  I  Imow,  470 

That  whatsocTer  evjl  happen  to  me, 
I  seem  to  suffer  nothing  heart  or  limb^ 
Bat  oan  endure  it  all  most  patiently.' 

*  Well  said,  true  heart,'  replied  Geraint, 

'but  arms. 
Thai  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 

fight 
Li  next  day's  tooniey  I  may  break  his 

pride.' 

And  Yniol  answw^d : « Anns,  indeed,  but 
old 
And  rusty,  old  and  msty,  Frinee  Genint, 
Are  mine,  and  thenf ore,  at  thine  asking, 

419 


But  in  this  tournament  oan  no  man  tilt, 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there. 
Two  forks  are  fizt  into  the  meadow  groundi 
And  over  these  is  placed  a  silver  wimd. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk. 
The  prise  of  beauty  for  the  fairest  there. 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
Lays  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side, 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  thereupon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him,   490 
And  toppline  over  all  antagonism 
Has  eam'd  himself  the  name  of  sparrow- 
hawk. 
But  thou,  that  hast  no  lady,  eanst  not 
fight' 

To  whom  Geraint  with  eyes  all  bright 

replied. 
Leaning  a  little  toward  him:  'Thy  leave  I 
Let  me  lav  lance  in  rest,  O  noble  host, 
For  this  dear  child,  because  I  never  saw, 
Tbo'  having  seen  ail  beauties  of  our  time. 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  I  fall  her  name  wiU  vet  remain    y» 
Untamish'd  as  before;  but  if  I  live. 
So  aid  me  heaven  when  at  mine  ntter* 

most 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife ! ' 


Then,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol's  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  be  saw  not  Enid  there — 
Who  hearing  her  own  name  had  stolen 


away  — 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his  he  said: 
'  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing,       sw 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  nnde^ 

stood. 
Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 

prince. 


So  spake  the  kindly^hearted  earl,  and 

she 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing 

found. 
Half  disarray'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl; 
Whom  first  she  kiss'd  00  either  eheek,  and 

then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand. 
And  kept  her  oil  and  gased  upon  her  faes^ 
And  told  her  aU  their  oonvwae  in  tka 

hall,  tm 
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FroTing  her  heart    But  neyer  light  and 

shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heayen  tluui  red  and 

pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her; 
While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls. 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain. 
Sank   her  sweet   head  upon    her  gentle 

breast; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it. 
So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest     530 
She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fail'd  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  but  lay 
Contemplating  her  own  on  worthiness; 
And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  be- 

san 
To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised 
Her  mothw  too,  and  l»]»l  in  bud  they 

moved 
Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts 

were  held, 
And  waited  there  for  Yniol  and  Genunt. 

And  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when 

Creraint 
Beheld  her  first  in  field,  awaiting  him,     540 
He  felt,  were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force. 
Himself   beyond  the  rest  pushing  could 

move 
The  Chair  of  Idris.    Yniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  person,  but   thro' 

these 
Prince-like  his  bearing  shone;  and  errant 

knights 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  in  and  settling  circled  idl  the  lists. 
And  there  they  fizt  the  forks  into   the 

ground, 
And  over   these  they  placed  the    silver 

wand. 
And  over  that  the  golden  sparrow-hawk.  550 
Then  Tniol's  nephew,  after  trumpet  blown. 
Spake  to  the  lady  with  him  and  proclaim'd, 
<  Advance  and  ttJce,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
What  I  these  two  years  past  have  won  for 

thee. 
The  prize  of  beauty/    Loudly  spake  the 

prince, 
*  Forbear;  there  is  a  worthier,'  and  the 

knight 
With  some  surprise  and  thrioe  as  much 

i^iffilain 


Tum'd,  and  beheld  the  four,  and  all  his 

face 
Glowed  like  the  heart  of  a  great  fire  at 

Tttle, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  out, 
*Do   battle  for  it  then,'  no  more;    and 

thrice  561 

They  dash'd  together,  and    thrioe    they 

brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lash'd 

at  each 
So  often  and  with  such  blows  that  all  the 

crowd 
Wonder'd,  and  now  and  then  from  distant 

walls 
There   came  a  clapping  as   of  phantom 

hands. 
So    twice    they  fought,  and   twice    they 

breathed,  and  still 
The  dew  of  their  great  labor  and  the  blood 
Of   their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  drain'd 

their  force. 
But  cither's  force  was  match'd  tiQ  Yniol's 

cry,  570 

'Remember   that  great   insult  done  the 

Queen,' 
Increased  Geraint's,  who  heaved  his  blade 

aloft. 
And  crack'd  the  helmet  thro',  and  bit  the 

bone. 
And   fell'd  him,  and  set    foot  upon  his 

breast, 
And  said,  '  Thy  name  ? '    To  whom  the 

fallen  man 
Made  answer,  groaning:  'Edym,  son  of 

Nudd! 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken;  men  have  seen  my 

faU.' 
'  Then,  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,'  replied  Ge- 

raint, 
'These  two  things  shalt  thou  do^  or  else 

thou  diest.  580 

First,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  witii 

dwarf, 
Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court  and,  coming 

there. 
Crave   pardon  for  that   insult  done  the 

Queen, 
And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it;  next. 
Thou  shalt  give  back  mwt  earldom  to  thy 

kin. 
These  two  thinss  shalt  thou  do^  or  thou 

shalt  die.' 
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And  Edyrn  answered,  *  These  things  will  I 

do. 
For  I  have  neyer  yet  been  oyerthrown, 
And  thon  hast  oTerthrown  me,  and  my 

pride  S89 

Is  broken  down,  for  Enid  sees  my  fall  I ' 
And  rising  np  he  rode  to  Arthurs  eourt. 
And  there  the  Queen  f orgaye  him  easily. 
Andy  being  young,  he  elumged  and  came  to 

loathe 
Hit  erime  of  traitor,  slowly  drew  himself 
Bright  from  his  old  dark  life,  and  fell  at 

last 
In  the  great  battle  fighting  for  the  King. 

But  when  the  third  day  from  the  hunt- 

ingwmom 
Made  a  low  splendor  in  the  world,  and 

wings 
Mored  in  her  ivy,  Enid,  for  she  lay 
With  her  fair  head  in  the  dim -yellow 

liffht,  600 

Among  uie  dancing  shadows  of  the  birds, 
Woke  and  bethought  her  of  her  promise 

given 
No  later  than  last  eye  to  Prince  Geraint  — 
So  bent  he  seem'd  on  soing  the  third  day, 
He  would  not  leave  her  till  her  promise 

given  — 
To  ride  with  him  this  morning  to  the  court, 
And  there  be  made  known  to  the  stately 

Queen, 
And  there  be  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 
At  this  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  dress. 
And  thought  it  never  yet  had  look'd  so 

mean.  610 

For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seem'd 
The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the 

dress 
She  look'd  on  ere  the  coming  of  Geraint. 
And  still  she  look'd,  and  still  the  terror 

grew 
Of  that  strange  bright  and  dreadful  thing, 

aconrt, 
All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk; 
And  softly  to  her  own  sweet  heart  she 

said: 

*  This  noble  prince  who  won  our  earldom 

back, 
80  splendid  in  his  acts  and  his  attire,      690 
Sweet  heaven,  how  much  I  shall  discredit 

him  I 
Would  he  could  tarry  with  us  here  awhile, 


But  being  so  beholden  to  the  prince^ 
It  were  but  little  grace  in  any  of  us. 
Bent  as  he  seem'd  on  going  this  third  day, 
To  seek  a  second  favor  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  tarry  a  day  or  two, 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim  and  finger 

lame 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.' 

And  Enid  fell  in  longine  for  a  dress    630 
All  branch'd  and  flowerd  with  gold,  a 

costlv  grift 
Of  her  cood  mother,  given  her  on  the  night 
Before  her  birthday,  three  sad  years  ago. 
That  night  of  fire,  when  Edyrn  sack'd  their 

house 
And  scatter'd  all  they  had  to  all  the  winds; 
For  while  the  mother  show'd  it,  and  the 

two 
Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  appear'd  so  costly,  rose  a  cry 
That  Edym's  men  were  on  them,  and  they 

fled 
With  little  save  the  jewels  they  had  on,    640 
Which  being  sold  and  sold  had  bought 

them  bread. 
And  Edym's  men  had  caught  them  in  their 

Aght, 
And  placed  them  in  this  ruin;  and  she 

wish'd 
The  prince  had  found  her  in  her  ancient 

home; 
Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past. 
And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew^ 
And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 

watoh, 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  Bolden  carp; 
And  one  was  patoh'd  and  blurr'a  and  lustre- 

less 
Among  his  bumish'd  brethren  of  the  pool; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison     651 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  acain. 
And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Amon^  her  bumish'd  sisters  of  the  pod. 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king, 
And  tho'  she  lay  danc  in  the  pool  she  knew 
That  all  was  might;  that  all  about  were 

birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis- work; 
That  all  the  torf  was  rich  in  plote  thai 

look'd  «6o 

Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  tnrkia  in  it; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court 

want 
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In  silver  tissue  taUun|^  things  of  state; 
And  children  of  the  &ng  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gambol'd  down  the 

walks. 
And  while  she  thought,  *  They  will  not  see 

me/  came 
A  stately  qneen  whose  name  was  Gain- 

eyere. 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ban  to  her,  crying,  *  If  we  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold;  and  charge  the  garden^ 

ers  now  670 

To  pick  the  faded  oreatare  from  the  pool. 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.' 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on 

her, 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadowed  by  the  foolish  dream. 
And  lo  I  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Fhit  on  the  coach,  and  spoke  exnltingly: 

*  See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colors 
look,  680 

How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the 

wave. 
Why  not  ?    It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow: 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  teU  me  if  ye  know 
if 

And  Enid  look'd,  but,  all  confused  at 

first, 
Could  scarce  divide  it  &om  her  foolish 

dream. 
Hien  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced. 
And  answer'd,  *  Yea,  I  know  it;  yoar  good 

gift, 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night; 
Your   own   good  gift  I '     *  Yea,    surely,' 

said  the  dame,  690 

*  And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  mom. 
For  when  the  jousts  were  ended  yesterday, 
Went  Yuiol  thro'   the  town,  and  every- 
where 
He  found  the  sack  and  plunder  of  our 

house 
All  scatter'd  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town, 
And  gave  command  that  all  which  once  was 

ours 
Should  now  be  ours  again;  and  yester-eve, 
While  ye  were  talking  sweetly  with  your 

prince, 
Came  one  witii  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand, 


For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  favor  of  us,    70a 
Because  we  have  our  earldom  back  again. 
And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 
But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  mora. 
Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise  ? 
For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn 
My  fad^  suit,  as  you,  my  child,  have  yooia, 
And,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  his. 
Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  house. 
With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumptuous  &re. 
And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,  and  senes- 
chal, 710 
And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hound,  and 

all 
That  appertains  to  noble  maintenance. 
Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly  hoose; 
But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun  to 

shade. 
And  all  thro'  that  young  traitor,  cruel  need 
Constrain'd  us,  but  a  better  time  has  oome. 
So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  fits 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride; 
For  tho'  ye  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fsir, 
And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fsir. 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair,    721 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 
And  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the 

prince 
Hath  pick'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  the 

court. 
Then  were  ye  shamed,  and,  worse,  might 

shame  the  prince 
To  whom  we  are  beholden;  but  I  know. 
When  m^  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  her  best. 
That  neither  court  nor  country,  tho'  they 

sought 
Thro'  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old  730 
That  lighted  on  Qneen  Esther,  has  her 

match.' 

Here  ceased  the  kindly  mother  out  of 
breath. 

And  Enid  listen'd  brightening  as  she  lay; 

Then,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of 
mom 

Parts  from  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  by 

Slips  into  golden  cloud,  the  maiden  rose, 

And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  her- 
self, 

Help'd  by  the  mother's  careful  hand  and 
eye. 

Without  a  mirror,  in  the  gorgeous  gown; 

Who^  after,  tam'd  her  da^hter  round,  and 
said  740 
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She  never  jet  had  seen  her  half  so  fair; 
And  oall'd  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale, 
Whom  Gwydion  made  hy  glamour  oat  of 

flowers, 
And  sweeter  than  the  hride  of  Cassiyelann, 
Flnr,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Caesar  first 
InTaded  Britain:  *  But  we  beat  him  back. 
As  this  great  prince  invaded  us,  and  we, 
JSfoi  beat  him  baok,  but  welcomed  him  with 

joy. 
And  I  can  scarcely  ride  with  yon  to  court, 
For  old  am  I,  and  rough  the  ways  and 

wild;  7SO 

But  Yniol  goes,  and  I  full  oft  shaU  dream 
I  see  my  princess  as  I  see  her  now. 
Clothed  with  my  gift  and  gay  among  the 

But  while  the  women  thus  rejoioed,  6e- 

raint 
Woke  where  he  slept  in  the  high  hall,  and 

call'd 
For  Enid,  and  when  Tniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
In  such  apparel  as  miffht  well  beseem 
His  princess,  or  indeea  the  stately  Queen, 
He  answer*d:   <£arl,  entreat  her  by  my 

love,  760 

Albeit  I  give  no  reason  but  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  faded  silk.' 
Yniol  with  that  hard  message  went;  it  fell 
Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  com; 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd  she  knew  not  why, 
Dajred  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's 

face. 
But  silently,  in  all  obedience. 
Her  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her. 
Laid  from  her  limbs  the  costly-broider'd 

gift,  769 

And  robed  them  in  her  ancient  suit  again. 
And  so  descended.    Never  man  rejoiced 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  at- 
tired; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
Made  her  eheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
But  rested  with  her  sweet  face  satisfied; 
Hien  seeiuff  cloud  upon  the  mother's  brow. 
Her  by  botE  bands  he  caught,  and  sweetly 

•aid: 

'O  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or 
grieved 
At  thy  new  son,  for  my  petition  to  her.  780 
When  late  I  left  Caerleon,  our  great  Queen, 


In  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they  were  so 

sweet. 
Made    promise    that,    whatever    bride   I 

brought. 
Herself  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in 

heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reached  this  ruin'd  hall, 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  vow'd  that,  could  I  gain  her,  our  iBU 

Queen, 
No  hand  but  hers,  should  make  your  Enid 

burst 
Sunlike  from  cloud — and  likewise  thonght 

perhaps,  7S9 

That  service  done  so  graciously  would  bind 
The  two  together;  fam  I  would  the  two 
Should  love  each  other.    How  can  Enid  find 
A  nobler  friend  ?    Another  thoaght  «u 

mine: 
I  came  among  you  here  so  suddenly 
That  tho'  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lists 
Might  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I 

was  loved, 
I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tenderness, 
Or  easy  nature,  might  not  let  itself 
Be  moulded  by  your  wishes  for  her  weal; 
Or  whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own 

self  800 

Of  my  contrasting  brightness  overbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hdQ, 
And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long  for 

court 
And  all  its  perilous  glories;  and  I  thonght, 
That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force  in 

her 
lank'd  with  such  love  for  me  that  at  a 

word. 
No  reason  given  her,  she  could  east  aside 
A  splendor  dear  to  women,  new  to  her, 
Ana  therefore  dearer;  or  if  not  so  new, 
Tet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  usage;  then  I  ^It  811 

That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  in  ebbs  and  flows, 
Fizt  on  her  faith.    Now,  therefore,  I  do 

rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  eross 
Between  us.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my 

thoughts; 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day, 
When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly 

gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on  bev 

knees,  ftao 
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Who  knows  ?  another  gift  of  the  high  God, 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  leam'd  to  lisp 
yoa  thanks.* 

He  spoke;  tho  mother  smiled,  but  half 

in  teats, 
Then  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt  her 

m  it, 
And  elaspt  and  kiss'd  her,  and  they  rode 

away. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  GnineTere  had 

climb'd 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest, 

they  say. 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset, 
And  white  saiL  flying  on  the  yellow  sea; 
Bat  not  to  goodly  hifl  or  yellow  sea        830 
Look'd  the  fair  Qaeen,  bat  np  the  vale  of 

Usk, 
By  the  fiat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them 

come; 
And  then  descending  met  them  at  the  gates, 
Embraced  her  with  all  welcome  as  a  mend. 
And  did  her  honor  as  the  prince's  bride. 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 

sun; 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay. 
For  by  the  hands  of  Dubric,  the  high  saint, 
Hiey  twain  were  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 

And  this  was  on  the  last  year's  Whitsun- 
tide. S40 
Bat  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  silk. 
Remembering  how  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it, 
And  all  her  foolish  fears  aboat  the  dress. 
And  all  his  joamey  toward  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their   coming  to  the 
court. 

And  now  this  morning  when  he  said  to 

her, 
'  Pat  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress,'  she 

found 
And  took  it,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 


GERAINT  AND  ENID 

O  FUKBLIND  race  of  miserable  men. 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  lifelong  trouble  for  oorselves, 
By  tanng  tme  for  false,  or  false  for  trne; 


Here,  thro'   the    feeble  twilight  of 

world 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  pass  and 

reach 
That  other  where  we  see  as  we  are  seen  I 

So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  issuing 

forth 
That  morning,  when  they  both  had  got  to 

horse,  9 

Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionately, 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  his 

heart 
Which,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  would  break  per- 
force 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thnnder,  said: 
'  Not  at  my  side.    I  charge  thee  ride  before 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before;  and  this 
I  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty  as  a  wife. 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
No,  not  a  word  I'  and  Enid  was  aghast; 
And  forth  they  rode,  but  scarce  three  paoea 

on. 
When  crying  out, '  Effeminate  as  I  am,    ao 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  arms, 
All  shall  be  iron;'  he  loosed  a  mighty 

purse. 
Hung  at  his  belt,  and  hnrl'd  it  toward  the 

squire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  home 
Was  all  the    marble  threshold   flashinf^ 

strown 
With  gold  and  scatter'd  coinage,  and  the 

squire 
Chafing  his  shoulder.    Then  he  eried  again, 

*  To  the  wilds  I '  and  Enid  leading  down  the 

tracks 
Thro'  which  he  bade  her  lead  him  on,  they 

past  99 

The  marches,  and  by  bandit-haunted  holds. 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  places  of 

the  hem. 
And  wildernesses,  perilous  paths,  they  rode. 
Round  was  their  pace  at  fint,  but  slacken'd 

soon. 
A    stranger    meeting    them    had    surely 

thought, 
They  rode  so  slowly  and  they  look'd  so  pale, 
That  each  had  snfFer'd   some  exceeding 

wrong. 
For  he  was  ever  saying  to  himself, 

*  O,  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her, 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 
To  dress  her   beautifully  and  keep  her 

true'—  4» 
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ABd  tbexe  he  broke  tlie  sentenoe  in  liis 

heart 
Abmptlyy  as  a  man  upon  his  iongae 
Maj  break  it  when  his  passion  masters 

hiuL 
And  she  was  ever  praying  the  sweet  heap 

Tens 
To  save  her  dear  lord  whole  from  any 

woond. 
And  OTer  in  her  mind  she  cast  about 
For  that  unnoticed  failing  in  herself 
Whieh  made  him  look  so  cloudy  and  so 

oold; 
TUl    the    gf«a    ploTer'.   h<m»n   whUae 

amased 
Her  hearty  and  glancing  round  the  waste 

she  f ear'd  50 

In  CTeiT  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade; 
Then  thought  again,  '  If  there  be  such  in 

me, 
I  might  amend  it  by  the  grace  of  HeaTen, 
If  he  would  only  speak  and  tell  me  of  it' 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  was 

sone. 
Then  Enid  was  aware  of  three  tall  knights 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm*d,  behind  a  rock 
In  shadow,  waiting  for  them,  caitiffs  all; 
And  heard  one  crying  to  his  fellow,  '  Look, 
Here  comes  a  laggud  hanging  down  his 

head,  60 

Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a  beaten  hound; 
Come,  we  will  slay  him  and  will  haTO  his 

horse 
And  armor,  and  his  damsel  shall  be  ours.* 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart,  and 

said: 
*  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord, 
And  I  wiU  tell  him  all  their  cttiUff  talk; 
For,  be  he  wroth  eyen  to  slaying  me. 
Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die 
Than  that  mr  lord  should  suffer  loss  or 

shame/ 

Then  she  went  back  some  paces  of  re- 
turn, 70 
Met  his  full  frown  timidly  firm,  and  said: 
'  My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rook 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them 

boast 
fhat  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your 

horse 
And  armor,  and  your  damsel  should  be 
theiit' 


He  made  a  wratbtul  answer:  *liid  1 

wish 
Your  warning  or  your  silence?  one  oonv 

mand 
I  laid  upon  yon,  not  to  ■psak  to  me, 
And  thus  ye  keep  it  I    Well  then,  look  — 

for  now. 
Whether  ye  wish  me  yietory  or  defeat,     80 
Long  for  my  life  or  huncer  for  my  death. 
Yourself  shall  see  my  yigor  ij  not  lost' 


Then  Enid  waited  mde  and  sorrowful. 
And  down  upon  him  bare  the  bandit  three. 
And  at  the  midmost  charging.  Prince  6e- 

mint 
Draye  the  long  spear    >  cubit  thro'  his 

breast 
And  out  beyond;  and  then   against  his 

brace 
Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  had  broken  on 

Kim 

A  lance  that  splinter'd  like  an  icicle. 
Swung  from  his  brand  a  windy  buffet  out  90 
Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  stunn*d 

the  twain 
Or  slew  them,  and  dismounting,  like  a 

man 
That  skins  the  wild  beast  after  slaying 

him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolyes  of  woman 

bom 
The  three  gay  suits  of  armor  which  they 

wore. 
And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bound  the  suits 
Of  armor  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  *  Driye  them  on 
Before  you; '  and  she  droye  them  thro'  the 

waste.  100 

He  foUow'd  nearer;  ruth  began  to  work 
Against  his  anger  in  him,  while  he  watch'd 
The  being  he  loyed  best  in  all  the  world. 
With  difficulty  in  mild  obedience 
Driyinff  them  on.    He  fain  had  spoken  to 

her. 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  fire  the 

wrath 
And  smoulder'd  wroiig  that  burnt  him  all 

within; 
But  eyermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead 
Than  to  cry  '  Halt,'  and  to  her  own  bright 

face  iM 

Aoense  her  of  the  laMi  immodesty: 
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And  tbuB  tongae-tiedy  it  made  him  wroth 

the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear 

had  heard 
CaU  hendf  false,  and  suffering  thus  he 

made 
Minutes  an  aee;  hut  in  scarce  longer  time 
Than  at  Caerleon  the  full-tided  l^k. 
Before  he  turn  to  fall  seaward  again, 
Pauses,  did  £nid,  keeping  watch,  behold 
In  the  first  shallow  shade  of  a  deep  wood. 
Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks. 
Three    other    horsemen    wuting,    wholly 

arm'd,  m 

Whereof  one  seem'd  far  larger  than  her 

lord, 
And  shook  her  pulses,  crying,  'Look,  a 

prize ! 
Three  horses  and  three  goodlj  suits  of 

arms, 
And  all  in  charge  of  whom?  a  girll  set 

on.' 
*Nay,'  said  the  second,  <  yonder  comes  a 

knight' 
The  third,  'A  craven;  how  he  hangs  his 

head!' 
The  giant  answer'd    merrily,  'Tea,  but 

one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  upon 

himl' 

And  Enidponder'd  in  her  heart  and  said: 
'  I  will  abide  the  coming  of  my  lord,        131 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  villainy. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before. 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unawares. 
I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm  ? 
Needs  must  I  speak,  and  tho'  he  kill  me 

for  it, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine.' 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  said  to 

him 
With  timid  firmness,  'Have  I  leave  to 

speak?'  140 

He  said,  *Ye  take  it,  speaking,'  and  she 

spoke: 

'There  lurk  three  villains  yonder  in  the 

wood. 
And  each  of  them  is  wholly  arm'd,  and  one 
Is  larger-limb'd  than  you  are,  and  they  say 
That  they  will    fall  upon  you  while  ye 

pass.' 


To  which  he  flung  a  wrathful  answer 

back: 
'And  if  there  were  an  hundred  in  the 

wood, 
And  every  man  were  larger-limb'd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  out  upon  me, 
I  swear  it  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much   150 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.    Stand  aside. 
And  if  I  fall,  cleave  to  the  better  man.' 

And  Enid  stood  aside  to  wait  the  event. 
Not  dare  to  watch  the  oombat,  only  breathe 
Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  stroke  a 

breath. 
And  he  she  dreaded  most  bare  down  upon 

him. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd;  but 

Geraint's, 
A  little  in  the  late  encounter  strain'd. 
Struck  thro'  the  bulky  bandit's  corselet 

home. 
And  then  brake  short,  and  down  his  enemy 

roU'd,  160 

And  there  lay  still;  as  he  that  tells  the 

tale 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory. 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-cliff's  windy  walls  to 

the  beach. 
And  there  lie  still,  and  yet  the  sapling 

grew; 
So  lay  the  man  transfizt.    His  craven  pair 
Of  comrades  making  slowlier  at  the  prince. 
When  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  fallen, 

stood; 
On  whom  the  victor,  to  confound  them 

more, 
Spurr'd  with  his  terrible  war-cry;  for  as 

one,  170 

That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook. 
All  thro'  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract 

hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 
At  distance,  were  the  soldiers  wont  to  hear 
His  voice  in  battle,  and  be  kindled  by  it. 
And  foemen  scared,  like  that  false  pair 

who  tnm'd 
Flying,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had  wrought  on  many  an  in- 
nocent. 

Thereon  Geraint,  dismounting,  piok'd  the 
lance 
That  pleased  him  best,  and  drew  from 
those  dead  wolves  xSo 
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Their  three  gfty  saits  of  armor,  each  from 

each. 
And  hooDd  them  on  their  horMS,  each  on 

each. 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her, '  Driye  them  on 
Before  you,'  and  she  droye  them  thro'  the 

wood. 

He  followed  nearer  still.     The  pain  she 

had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the 

wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge  189 

The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart; 
And  they  themselyes,  like  creatures  gently 

bom 
But  into  bad  hands  fallen,  and  now  so 

long 
By  bandits  groom'd,  prick'd   their  light 

ears,  and  felt 
Her  low  fiim  voice  and  tender  government. 

So  thro'  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood 

they  past, 
And  issuing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rock. 
And  close    beneath,  a   meiMiow  gemlike 

chased 
In  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing 

in  it;  199 

And  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 
There  came  a  fair-hur'd  youth,  that  m  his 

hand 
Bare  victual  for  the  mowers;  and  Gcraint 
Had  ruth  af^n  on  Enid  looking  pale. 
Then,  movmg  downward  to  uie  meadow 

ground, 
He,  when  the  fair-hair'd  youth  came  by 

him,  said, 
<  Friend,  let  her  eat;  the  damsel  is  so  faint.' 
<Yea,  willingly,'  replied  the  youth;  'and 

thou, 
My  lord,  eat  also^  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse. 
And  only  meet  for  mowers^ '  then  set  down 
His  basket,  and  dismounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  the  horses  grace,  and  ate  them* 

selves.  ail 

And  Enid  took  a  Uttle  delicately, 
Less  having  stomach  for  it  than  desire 
To  close  with  her  lord's  pleasure,  but  G»* 

ratnt 
Ate  all  the  mowers'  victual  unawares. 
And  when  he  found  all  emp^  was  amased; 


And  '  Boy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  eaten  all,  but 

tiJce 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon;  choose  the 

best' 
He,  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight, 
'  My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold.'      aao 
'Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  cried  the 

prince. 
'  I  take  it  as  free  gift,  then,'  said  the  boy, 
'  Not  guerdon;  for  myself  can  easily. 
While  your  good  damsel  rests,  return  and 

fetch 
Fresh  victual  for  these  mowers  of  our  earl; 
For  these  are  his,  and  aU  the  field  is  his. 
And  I  myself  am  his;  and  I  will  tell  him 
How  great  a  man  thou  art.     He  loves  to 

know 
When  men  of  mark  are  in  his  territory; 
And  he  will  have  thee  to  his  palace  here,  ajo 
And  serve  thee  costlier  than  with  mowers' 

fare.' 

Then  said  Geraint : '  I  wish  no  better  fare ; 
I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite 
Than  when  I  left  your  mowers  dinnerless. 
And  into  no  earl's  palace  will  I  eo. 
I  know,  God  knows,  too  much  of  palaces  t 
And  if  he  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 
But  hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  the 

night. 
And  stalling  for  the  horses,  and  return 
With  victiial  for  these  men,  and  let  us 

know.'  S40 

'  Yea,  my  kind  lord,'  said  the  glad  yonth| 

and  went. 
Held  his  head  high,  and  thought  himself  a 

knight, 
And  up  the  rocky  pathway  disappear'd, 
Leading  the  horse,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

But  when  the  prince  bad  brought  his 
errant  eyes 
Home  from  the  rock,  sideways  he  let  them 

fiance 
,  where  she  droopt.    His  own  false 

doom. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  cross 
Betwixt  them,  came    upon  him,  and  he 

sigh'd; 
Then  with  another  humorous  roth  remark'd 
The  lusty  mowers  laboring  dinnerless,    as* 
And  wateh'd  the  son  Uase  on  the  turning 

scythe, 
And  after  nodded  sleepily  in  the  heat. 
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But  she,  remembering  her  old  niin'd  hall» 
And  all  the  windy  cLunor  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  turret,  nluck'd  the  grus 
There  growing  longest  by  the  meadow's 

Age, 
And  into  many  a  listless  annulet. 
Now  orer,  now  beneath  her  marriage  rinff , 
Wove  and  unwoye  it,  till  the  boy  retum'd 
And  told  them  of  a  chamber,  and  they 

went;  261 

Where,  after  saying  to  her,  <  If  ye  will, 
Call  for  the  woman  of  the  house,'  to  which 
She  answer'd, ' Thanks,  my  lord;'  the  two 

remain'd 
Apart  l|y  all  the  chamber's  width,  and  mute 
As  ereatures  voiceless  thro'  the  fault  of 

birth. 
Or  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield. 
Painted,  who  stare   at   open   space,  nor 

glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

On  a  sudden,  many  a  Toice  along  the 

street,  370 

And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing, 

burst 
Their  drowse;  and  either  started  while  the 

door, 
Fnsh'd  from  without,  drave  backward  to 

the  wall, 
And  midmost  of  a  rout  of  roisterers. 
Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale, 
Her  suitor  in  old  years  before  Geraint 
Enter'd,  the  wild  lord  of  the  place,  Li- 

mours. 
He  moving  up  with  pliant  courtliness 
Greeted  Geraint  full  face,  but  stealthily, 
In  the  mid-warmth  of  welcome  and  graspt 

hand,  aSo 

Found  Enid  with  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
And  knew  her  sitting  sad  and  solitary. 
Then  cried  Geraint  for  wine  and  goodly 

cheer 
To  feed  the  sudden  guest,  and  sumptu- 
ously, 
According  to  his  fashion,  bade  the  host 
Call  in  what  men  soever  were  his  friends, 
And  feast  with  these  in  honor  of  their 

earl; 
'And  care  not  for  the  cost;  the  cost  is 

mine.' 

And  wine  and  food  were  brought,  and 
Earl  Limonrs 
Drank  till  he  jested  with  all  ease,  and  told 


Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play'd 

upon  it,  391 

And  made  it  of  two  colors;  for  his  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindled 

him, 
Was  wont  to  glance  and  sparkle  like  a 

gem 
Of  fifty  facets;  thus  he  moved  the  prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  applause. 
Then,  when  the  prinoe  was  merry,  ask'd 

Limours, 
'  Your  leave,  my  lord,  to  cross  the  room, 

and  speak 
To  your  good  damsel  there  who  sits  apart. 
And  seems  so  lonely  ? '    *  My  free  leave,' 

he  said;  300 

*  Get  her  to  speak;  she  doth  not  speak  to 

me.' 
Then  rose  limonrs,  and  looking  at  his  feet. 
Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fears  may 

fiul,  -8-  J 

Crost  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eves, 
Bow'd  at  her  side  and  utter'd  whispep> 
ingly: 

*  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Enid,  the  loss  of  whom  hath  tum'd  me 

wild  — 
What  chance  is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you 

here? 
Ye  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in  my 

power.  310 

Yet  fear  me  not;  I  call  mine  own  self  wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wilderness. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  be- 
tween. 
In  former  days  you  saw  me  favoraUy. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  back. 
Make  me  a  little  happier;  let  me  know  it. 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half 4o6t  ? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  yon 

are. 
And,  Enid,  you  and  he,  I  see  with  joy,    320 
Ye  sit  apart,  you  do  not  speak  to  him, 
You  come  with   no  attendance,  page  or 

maid, 
To  serve  you  —  doth  he  love  you  as  of 

old? 
For,  call  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  Uie  things  they 

love, 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  in 

alleyesy 
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Not  while   they   loved   them;  and  your 

wretched  dress, 
A  wretched  insult  on  yon,  dumbly  speaks 
Your  story,  that  this  man  loves  yon  no 

more« 
Your  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now.     330 
A  common  chance  -^  right  well  I  know  it 

—  paird  — 
For  I  know  men ;  nor  will  ye  win  him  back, 
For  the  man's  love  once  gone  never  re- 
turns. 
But  here  is  one  who  loves  vou  as  of  old; 
With  more  exceeding  oassion  than  of  old. 
Good,  speak  the  wora;  my  followers  ring 

lum  round. 
He  sits  nnarm'd;  I  hold  a  finger  up; 
Tbej  understand.     Nay,  I  do  not  mean 

blood; 
Nor  need  ye  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say. 
My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat,       340 
No  stronger  than  a  wall.     There  is  the 

keep; 
He  shaU  not  cross  us  more;  speak  but  the 

word. 
Or  speak  it  not;  but  then  by  Him  that 

made  me 
The  one  true  lover  whom  yon  ever  own'd, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
O,  pardon  me  I  the  madness  of  that  hour 
When  first  I  parted  from  thee  moves  me 

yef 

At  this  the  tender  sound  of  his  own  voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancv  of  it. 
Hade  his  eye  moist;  but  Enid  fear'd  his 

eyes,  350 

Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heated  from  the 

feast. 
And  answer'd  with  such  craft  as  women 


Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  off  a  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them   perilously,  and 
said: 

*  Earl,  if  you  love  me  as  in  former  years. 
And  do  not  practise  on  me,  come  with 

mom, 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  violence. 
L«ave  me  to-night;  I  am  weary  to  the 

death.' 

Low  at  leaTe4aking,  with  his  brandish'd 
plnme 
Brushing  his  instep^  bow'd  the  all-anorons 
earl,  ite 


And  the  stout  prince  bade  him  a  loud  good- 
night. 
He  moving  homeward  babbled  to  his  men, 
How  Enid  never  loved  a  man  but  him. 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

But  Enid  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 
Debating  his  command  of  silence  given, 
And  that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  it. 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while  she 

held 
He  fell  asleep,  and  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o'er  him,  wholly 

pleased  370 

To  find  him  yet  unwounded  after  fight. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon  she  rose  and,  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armor  in  one  place. 
All  to  be  there  agaiost  a  sudden  need; 
Then  dosed  awhue  herself,  but,  overtoil'd 
By  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem'd  cat4!hing  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and 

then 
Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And  strongl  V  striking  out  her  umbs  awoke ; 
Then  thought  she  heard  the  wild  earl  at 

the  aoor,  381 

With  all  his  rout  of  random  followers, 
SooDd  M  a  dtMdful  tninip«t,  MBinoouv 

her; 
Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the 

Ught, 
As  the  gray  dawn  stole  o'er  the  dewy  worid 
And  giimmer'd  on  his  armor  in  the  room. 
And  once  again  she  rose  to  look  at  it, 
But  touch'd  it   nnawares;   janglu^,  the 

casque 
Fell,  and  he  started  np  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of    silence 

S'ven,  390 

him  all  that  Earl  Limoors  had 
said. 
Except  the  passage  that  he  loved  her  not; 
Nor  left  untold  the  craft  herself  had  used. 
But  ended  with  apology  so  sweet, 
Low -spoken,  ana  of  so  few  words,  and 

seem'd 
So  justified  by  that  necessity. 
That  tho'  he  thought,  <  Was  it  for  him  she 

wept 
In  Devon  ?'  he  but  gave  a  wrathful  groan. 
Saying, '  Your  sweet  faces  make  good  fel- 
lows fools 
And  traitors.    Call  the  host  and  bid  him 
bring  09m 
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Charger  and  palfrey.'    So  she  elided  out 
Amone  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  house. 
And  luce  a  household  spirit  at  the  waUs 
Beat,  till  she  woke  the  sleepers,  and  re- 

tnm'd; 
Then  tending  her  rough  lord,  tho'  all  un- 

ask'd. 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire; 
Tfll  isMung  i«n'd  he  found  the  hoet  «id 

cned, 
'  Thy  reckoning,  friend  ? '  and  ere  he  leamt 

it,  <  Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armors;'  and  the 

host, 
Suddenlv  honest,  answer'd  in  amaze,       410 
'  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of 

one!' 
'Te  wUl  be  all  the  wealthier,'  said  the 

prince, 
And  then  to  Enid,  *  Forward  I  and  to-day 
I  charge  yon,  Enid,  more  especially, 
What  thing  soever  ye  may  hear,  or  see, 
Or  fancy  —  tho'  I  count  it  of  small  use 
To  charge  yon  —  that  ye  speak  not  but 

obey.' 

And  Enid  answer'd:  'Tea,  my  lord,  I 

know 
Tonr  wish  and  would  obey;  but,  riding 

first, 
I  hear  the  violent  threats  you  do  not  hear, 
I  see  the  danger  which  you  cannot  see.   43> 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems 

hard. 
Almost  beyond  me;  yet  I  would  obey.' 

'  Yea  so,'  said  he,  <  do  it;  be  not  too  wise. 
Seeing  that  ye  are  wedded  to  a  man, 
Not  ul  mismated  with  a  yawning  down. 
But  one  with  arms  to  giuurd  his  head  and 

yours, 
With  eyes  to  find  yon  out  however  far, 
And  ears  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams.' 

With  that  he  tnm'd  and  look'd  as  keenly 
at  her  430 

As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil; 
And  that  within  her  which  a  wanton  fool 
Or  hasty  judger  would  have  call'd  her  guilt 
Made  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  falL 
And  Geraint  look'd  and  was  not  satisfied. 

Then  forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten 
broad, 
Led  from  the  territory  of  fiilse  Limoors 


To  the  waste  earldom  of  another  earl, 
Doorm,  whom  his  shaking  vassals  call'd  the 

Bull, 
Went  Enid  with  her  sullen  follower  on.  440 
Once  she  look'd  back,  and  when  she  saw 

him  ride 
More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yester^ 

mom. 
It  wellnigh  made  her  cheerful;  till  Creraint, 
Waving  an  ang^  hand  as  who  should  say, 
'Ye  watch  me,    sadden'd  all    her  heart 

again. 
But  while  the  sun  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade. 
The  sound  of  many  a  heavily -galloping 

hoof 
Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she 

saw 
Dust,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it. 
Then,  not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest,    450 
And  yet  to  give  him  warning,  for  he  rode 
As  if  he  heard  not,  moving  back  she  held 
Her  finger  up,  and  pointed  to  the  dust. 
At  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy. 
Because  she  kept  the  letter  of  his  word. 
Was  in  a  manner  pleased,  and  turning 

stood. 
And  in  the  moment  after,  wild  Limours, 
Borne  on  a  black  horse,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud 
Whose  skirts  are  loosen'd  by  the  breaking 

storm,  459 

Half  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  he  rode. 
And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 
Dash'd  on  Geraint,  who  dosed  with  him, 

and  bore 
Down  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm  be- 
yond 
The  crupper,  and  so  left  him  stnnn'd  or 

dead. 
And  overthrew  the  next  that  follow'd  him. 
And  blindly  msh'd  on  all  the  rout  behind. 
But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanish'd  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot       470 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the 

sand, 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower; 
So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man. 
Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  early 
And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way; 
So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 
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Then  like  a  stormy  simlight  smiled  6e- 

raint,  4&> 

Who  saw  the  chargers  of  the  two  that  fell 
Start  from  their  f tOlen  lords  and  wildly  fly, 
Mixt  with  the  flyers.    *  Horse  and  man/  he 

said, 
'All  of  one  mind  and  all  right -honest 

friends  I 
Not  a  hoof  left  f  and  I  methinks  till  now 
Was  honest  —  paid  with  horses  and  with 

arms; 
I  cannot  steal  or  plunder,  no,  nor  beg. 
And  so  what  say  ye,  shall  we  strip  him 

there. 
Tour  loyer  ?  has  your  palfrey  heart  enough 
To  bear  his  armor  7  shall  we  fast  or  dine  ? 
No  ?  —  then  do  thou,  being  right  honest, 

pray  491 

That  we  may  meet  the  horsemen  of  Earl 

Doorm; 
I  too  would  still  be  honest.'    Thus  he  said; 
And  sadly  gazing  on  her  bridle-reins, 
And  answering  not  one  word,  she  led  the 

way. 

Bat  as  a  man  to  whom  a  dreadful  loss 
Falls  in  a  far  land  and  he  knows  it  not, 
Bnt  coming  back  he  learns  it,  and  the  loss 
So  pains  him  that  he  sickens  nigh  to  death; 
80    fared    it    with   Geraint,    who,    being 
prick'd  500 

In  comimt  with  the  follower  of  Limours, 
Bled  underneath  his  armor  secretly, 
And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  his  gentle  wife 
What  ail'd  him,  hardly  knowing  it  him- 
self. 
Till    his   eye   darkened    and    his   helmet 

And  at  a  sudden  swenring  of  the  road, 
Tbo'  happily  down  on  a  £tnk  of  grass. 
The  prince,  without  a  word,  from  his  horse 
feU. 

And  Enid  heard  the  clashing  of  his  fall. 
Suddenly  came,  and  at  his  side  all  pale   510 
Dismonnting  loosed  the  ftwtenings  of  his 

arms. 
Nor  let  her  tme  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye 
Moisten,  till  she  had  liehted  on  his  wound, 
And  teuing  off  her  Teu  of  faded  silk 
Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering 

sun. 
And  swathed  the  hurt  that  drain'd  her  dear 

lord's  life. 
Then,  after  all  was  done  that  hand  oonld  do, 


She  rested,  and  her  desolation  came 
Upon  her,  and  she  wept  beside  the  way. 

And  many  past,  but  none  regarded  her. 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawless  turbulence     s" 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Was  cared  as    much    for  as  a    summer 

shower. 
One  took  him  for  a  victim  of  Earl  Doorm, 
Nor  dared  to  waste  a  perilous  pity  on  him. 
Another  hurrying  past,  a  man-at«rms, 
Rode  on  a  mission  to  the  bandit  earl; 
Half  whistling  and  half  singing  a  coarse 

song. 
He  droTe  the  dust   against  her  Teilless 

eyes.  5x9 

Another,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Doorm 
Before  an  ever-fancied  arrow,  made 
The  long  way  smoke  beneath  him  in  his 

fear; 
At  which  her  palfrey  whinnying  lifted  heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppices  and  was  lost, 
While  the  great  charger  stood,  grieved  like 

a  man. 

But  at  the  point  of  noon  the  huge  Earl 

Doorm, 
Broad -faced  with  nnder- fringe  of  msset 

beard. 
Bound  on  a  foray,  rolliur  eyes  of  prey, 
Came  riding  with  a  hun£rea  lances  up; 
But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  haib  a 

ship,  540 

Cried  out  with  a  big  voice, '  What,  is  he 

dead?' 
*  No,  no,  not  dead  I '  she  answered  in  all 

haste. 
'  Would  some  of  your  kind  people  take 

him  up. 
And  bear  him  hence  out  of  this  cruel  sun  ? 
Most  snre  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.' 


Then  said  Earl  Doorm:  '  Well,  if  he  be 

not  dead. 
Why  wail  ye   for  him  thus?  ye  seem  a 

ehild. 
And  be  he  dead,  I  count  you  for  a  fool ; 
Tour  wailing  will  not  qniokeo  him;  dead 

or  not, 
Ye  mar  a  comely  face  with  idiot  tears,    sso 
Tet,  since  the  f aee  u  oomely  -~-  some  of  you. 
Here,  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  our 

halL 
An  if  be  live,  we  will  have  htm  of  oqs 

band; 
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And  if  he  die,  why  earth  has  earth  enoagh 
To  hide  him.  See  ye  take  the  charger  too^ 
A  noUe  one.' 

He  spake  and  past  away. 
Bat  left  two  brawny  spearmen,  who  ad- 

Tanced, 
Each  srowling  like  a  dog,  when  his  good 

tK>ne  558 

Seems  to  be  ploek'd  at  by  the  village  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  fears 
To  loee  his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it. 
Gnawing   and  growling;    so  the  ruffians 

Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man, 
llieir  ohanoe  of  booty  from  the  morning's 

raid. 
Yet  raised  and  laid  him  on  a  litter-bier, 
Snoh  as  they  brought  upon  their  forays  out 
For  those  that  might  be  wounded;  laid 

him  on  it 
All  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
And  bore  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm  — 
His  gentle  charger  following  him  nnled  — 
And  oast  him  and  the  bier  in  which  he 

lay 
Down  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall,        57s 
And  then  departed,  hot  in  haste  to  join 
Their  luckier  mates,  but  growling  as  be- 
fore, 
And  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  dead 

man. 
And  their  own  earl,  and  their  own  souls, 

and  her. 
They  might  as  well  have  blest  her;  she 

was  deaf 
To  blessing  or  to  cursing  save  from  one. 

So  for  long  hours  sat  Enid  by  her  lord 
There  in    the  naked    hall,  propping   his 

head,  580 

And  chafing  hi«  pale  hMds,  and  e«lling  to 

him. 
Till  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  his  swoon, 
And  found  his  own  dear  bride  propping  his 

head. 
And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to 

him; 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face. 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  *  She  weeps  for 

me;' 
And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign'd  himself  as 

dead. 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost. 
And  BBj  to  his  own  heart,  *  She  weeps  for 


But  in  the  falling  afternoon  retum'd   sv» 
The  huge  Earl  Doorm  with  plunder  to  the 

halL 
His    lusty   spearmen    foUoVd    him   with 

noise: 
Each  hurling  down  a  heap  of  things  that 

rang 
Against  the  pavement,  east  his  lance  aside, 
And  doflTd  his  helm;  and  then  there  flut- 
tered in. 
Half-bold,  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hues, 
A»l  mmgl«d  with  the  speaimen;  and  Earl 

Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife's  haft  hard  against  the 

board. 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his 

spears.  600 

And  men  brought  in  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ter beeves. 
And  all  the  hall  was  dim  with  steam  of 

flesh. 
And  none  spake  word,  but  all  sat  down  at 

once. 
And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  hall. 
Feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear  them 

feed; 
Till  Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself, 
To  shun  the  wild  ways  of  the  lawless  tribe. 
But  when  Earl  Doorm  had  eaten  all  he 

would. 
He  roU'd  his  eyes  about  the  hall,  and  found 
A  damsel  drooping  in  a  comer  of  it.       610 
Then  he   remember'd  her  and  how  she 

wept. 
And  out  of  her  there  came  a  power  upon 

him; 
And  rising  on  the  sudden  he  said:  '  Eat  I 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  pale. 
God's  curse,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  yon 

weep. 
Eat  I    Look  yourself.    Good  Inck  had  your 

good  man. 
For  were  I  dead  who  is  it  would  weep  for 

me? 
Sweet  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath 
Have  I  beheld  a  lily  like  yourself. 
And  so  there  lived  some  color  in  your 

cheek,  6m 

There  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomen 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  elove* 
But  listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled. 
And  I  will  do  the  thing  I  have  not  done. 
For  ye  shall  share  my  earldom  with  me» 
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And  we  will  lire  like  two  birds  in  one  nest. 
And  I  will  fetch  you  forage  from  all  fields, 
For  I  compel  all  oreatores  to  my  wilL' 

He  spoke;  the  brawny  spearman  let  his 

eheek 
Bulge  with   the    nnswallow'd  piece,  and 

taming  stared;  630 

While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent 

long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  withered 

leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss'd  each  at  other's 


What  shall  not  be  recorded  —  women  they, 
Women,  or  what  had  been  those  gracious 

tilings. 
But  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their  best. 
Yea,  would  hare  help'd  him  to  it;  and  all 

at  once 
They  hated  her,  who  took  no  thought  of 

them, 
But  answer'd  in  low  voice,  her  meek  head 

yet 
Drooping, '  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy,   640 
He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be/ 

She  spake  so  low  he  hardly  heard  her 
speak. 
But  like  a  mighty  patron,  satisfied 
With  what  himself  had  done  so  graciously. 
Assumed  that  she  had  thank'd  mm,  add- 
ing, « Yea, 
Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  you  mine.' 

She  answer'd  meekly,  '  How  should  I  be 
gUul 
Henceforth  in  all  the  world  at  anything. 
Until  my  lord  arise  and  look  upon  me  ? ' 

Here  the  huge  earl  cried  out  upon  her 

talk,  650 

As  all  but  empty  heart  and  weariness 

And  sickly  nothing;  suddenly  seised  on  her. 

And  bare  her  by  main  Tiolenoe   to  the 

board. 
And  thrust  the  dish  before  her,  crying, 
•Eat* 

'  No^  DO,'  said  Enid,  Text,  <  I  will  not  eat 
TiU  yonder  man  noon  the  bier  arise. 
And  eat  with  me.     *  Drink,  then,'  he  an- 
swer'd.   'Herel'^ 
And  flll'd  a  horn  with  wine  and  held  it  to 
her^  — 


<Lol  I,  myself,  when  flnsh'd  with  fl^t  or 
hot,  659 

God's  curse,  with  anger  -^  often  I  myself. 

Before  I  well  have  drunken,  scarce  can 
eat; 

Drink  therefore,  and  the  wine  will  change 
your  wilL' 

*  Not  so,'  she  cried, '  by  HeaTen,  I  will 
not  drink 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  me  do  it. 
And  drink  with  me;  and  if  he  rise  no  more, 
I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die.' 

At  this  he  tnm'd  all  red  and  paced  his 

hall. 
Now  gnaVd  his  under,  now  his  upper  lip. 
And  coming  up  close  to  her,  said  at  last: 
*  Girl,  for  Isee  ye  scorn  my  courtesies,    670 
Take  warning;  yonder  man  is  sureljr  dead. 
And  I  compd  sll  creatures  to  my  wilL 
Not  eat  nor  drink  ?    And  wherefore  wail 

for  one 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and 

scorn 
By  dressing  it  in  rags?    Amasedamly 
Beholdinff  now  ye  butt  against  my  wish, 
That  I  forbear  yon  thus;   cross  me  no 

more. 
At  least  put  off  to  please  me  tiiis  poor 

£)wn, 
en  rag,  this  beegar-woman's  weed. 
I  loye  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully; 
For  see  ye  not  my  gentlewomen  here,      681 
How  gay,  how  suited  to  the  house  of  one 
Who  loyes  that  beauty  should  go  beanti* 

fully? 
Rise  therefore;  robe  yourself  in  this;  obey.' 

He  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentle* 

women 
Display'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom. 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  loyely  blue 
Flay'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the 

front 
With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of 

dew, 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  dings  to  tiie 

hiU,  690 

And  with  the  dawn  aseendin^  lets  the  day 
Strike  where  it  clung;  so  thickly  shone  the 

gems. 

But  Enid  answer'd,  harder  to  be  moyed 
Than  hardest  tyrants  in  their  day  of  powert 
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With  lifelong  injnries  baming  nnaveneed. 
And  now  their  hoar  has  come;  and  Enid 
said: 

*  In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  fonnd 

me  &nity 
And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall; 
In  this  poor  gown  1  rode  with  him  to 

court. 
And  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the 

sun;  700 

lntbi.po«,gowuh.b.de«eelothe»y- 

When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 
Of  honor,  where  no  honor  can  be  gain'd; 
And  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man, 
And  bid  me  cast  it.    I  have  griefs  enough; 
Fhiy  you  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  be. 
I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him. 
Yea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleness. 
He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be.'  710 

Then  strode  the  brute  earl  up  and  down 

his  hall. 
And  took  his  russet  beard  between  his 

teeth; 
Last,  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  his 

mood 
Crying, '  I  connt  it  of  no  more  avail. 
Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with 

you; 
Take  my  salute,'  unknightly  with  flat  hand. 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness. 
And  since  she  thought, '  He  had  not  dared 

to  do  it,  719 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap. 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro'  the 

wood. 

This  heard  Greraint,  and  grasping  at  his 

sword,  — 
It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield,  — 
Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep 

of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a 

ball 
The  russet-bearded  head  roU'd  on  the  floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  he  oonnted 

dead. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall     730 


Rose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and 

fled 
Yellinff  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Were  left  alone  together,  and  he  said: 

'  Enid,  I  have  used  you  worse  than  that 

dead  man. 
Done  yon  more  wrong;  we  both  have  un- 
dergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  thrice  your 

own. 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself. 
Not,  tho'  mine  own  ears  heard  yon  yester- 

mom  — 
Yon  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  yon 

say,  740 

I  heard  you  say,  that  yon  were  no  true 

wife, 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it. 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself. 
And  will    henceforward  rather  die  than 

doubt.' 

And  Enid   oould    not  say  one   tender 

word, 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 
She  only  pray'd  him, '  Fly,  they  will  retnm 
And  slay  you;  fly,  your  chafer  is  without. 
My  palfrey  lost.'     *  Then,  Kmd^  shall  yon 

nde  749 

Behind  me.*    '  Yea,'  said  Enid,  *  let  ns  go.' 
And  moving  out  they  fonnd  the  stately 

horse. 
Who  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  the  thief. 
But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  ^ht, 
Neigh'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came,  and 

stoop'd 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair;  and 

she 
KiBs'd  the  white  star  upon  his  noble  front. 
Glad  also;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reaoh'd  a  hand,  and  on  his 

foot 
She  set  her  own  and  dimb'd;  he  tnm'd  his 

face 
And  Idss'd  her  climbing,  and  she  east  her 

arms  760 

About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  thro'  her  who  in  thai  periloos 
hour 
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Pkit  hand  to  hand  heneath  her  husband's 

heart. 
And  felt  him  hers  again.    She  did  not  weep, 
But  o'er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy 

mist 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 

green 
Before  the  nsefal  trouble  of  the  rain«      770 
Tet  not  so  misty  were  her  meek  bine  eyes 
As  not  to  see  before  them  on  the  path, 
Rispht  in  the  gateway  of  the  bandit  hold, 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  coart,  who  laid  his 

lance 
In  rest  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 
Then,  fearing  for  his  hurt  and  loss  of 

blood, 
She,  with  her  mind  all  full  of  what  had 

chanced, 
Shriek'd  to  the  stranger,  'SUy  not  a  dead 

man  I ' 
<The  Toice  of  Enid,'  said  the  knight;  but 

she. 
Beholding  it  was  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,     780 
Was  moTcd  so  much  the  more,  and  shriek'd 

again, 
*  O  cousin,  sUy  not  him  who  gave  you  life.' 
And  Edym  moTuig  frankly  forward  spake: 
'My  lord  Geraint,  I  greet  you  wiUi  all 

loTc; 
I  took  you  for  a  bandit  knight  of  Doorm; 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I  sl^uld  fall  upon 

him, 
Who  lore  von,  prineoi  with  something  of 

the  loTO 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that  chas- 
tens us.  78S 
For  once,  when  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride 
That  I  was  halfway  down  the  slope  to  hell, 
Bt  OTerthrowing  me  yoo  threw  me  higher. 
lu>w,  made  a  knight  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round, 
And  since  I  Imew  this  earl  when  I  myself 
Was  half  a  bandit  in  my  lawless  hour, 
I  come  the  mouthpiece  of  our  King  to 

Doorm  ^- 
Tha  King  is  dose  behind  me  —  bidding 

him 
Disband  himself,  and  scatter  all  his  powers, 
Submit,  and  hear   the  judgment  of  the 

King.' 

*  He  hears  the  judgment  of  the  King  of 
kings,' 
Cried  the  wan  prince; '  and  lo^  the  powers 
of  Doorm  %am 


Are  scatter'd  I '  and  he  pointed  to  the  field. 
Where,  huddled  here  and  there  on  mound 

and  knoll. 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast. 
While  some  yet  fled;  and  then  he  plamlier 

told 
How  the  huge  earl  lay  slain  within  his 

haU.   ^  ^ 

But  when  the  knight  besought  him, '  Fol- 
low me. 
Prince,  to  the  eamp^  and  in  the  King's  own 

ear 
Speak  what  has  chanced;  ye  surely  haye 

endured 
Strange  chances  here  alone;'  that  other 

flush'd. 
And  hung  his  head,  and  halted  in  reply,    810 
Fearing  the  mild  face  of  the  blameless 

King, 
And  after  madness  acted  question  ask'd; 
Till  Edym  crying,  *  If  ye  will  not  go 
To  Arthur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  yoo,' 
*  Enough,'  he  said,  'I  follow,'  and  they 

went 
But  Enid  in  their  going  had  two  fears. 
One  from  the  bandit  scatter'd  in  the  field, 
And  one  from  Edym.     Every  now  and 

then. 
When  Edym  rein'd  his  charger  at  her 

side. 
She  shrank  a  little.    In  a  hollow  Umd,    Sao 
From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men 

may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin.    He,  peroeiring,  said: 

*Fair  and  dear  oonsin,  yon  that  most 

had  csnio 
To  fear  me,  fear  no  longer,  I  am  changed. 
Yourself  were  first  the  olameless  cause  to 

make 
My  nature's  pridefnl  sparkle  in  the  blood 
Break  into  furious  flame;  being  repulsed 
By  Tniol  and  yourself,  I    schemed  and 

wrought 
Until  I  oTcrtura'd  him;  than  set  up  —    Ssq 
With  one  main  purpose  oyer  at  my  heart  — 
My  haughty  jousts,  and  took  a  paramour; 
Did  her  mock-honor  aa  the  fairest  fair. 
And,  toppling  orer  all  antagonism. 
So  wax'd  in  pride  that  I  beucTed  myself 
Unconquerable,  for  I  was  wellnigh  mad; 
And,  but  for  my  main  purpose  in  these 

jousts, 
I  shoold  have  slain  yonr  father,  seiaed 

yourself. 
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I  liTed  in  hope  that  sometime  yoa  would 

oome 
To  these  my  lists  with  him  whom  best  yon 

loYed, 
And  there,  poor  oonsin,  with  your  meek 

blue  eyes,  840 

The  tmest  eyes  that  eyer  answer'd  heayen. 
Behold  me  oyertum  and  trample  on  him. 
Then,  had  yon  eried,  or  knelt,  or  pray'd  to 

me, 
I  should  not  less  haye  kill'd  him.    And 

yon  came,  — 
But  once  yon  came,  —  and  with  yonr  own 

tme  eyes 
Beheld  the  man  jou  loyed  —  I  speak  as  one 
Speaks  of  a  semce  done  him  — oyerthrow 
My  prond  self,  and  my  purpose  three  years 

old. 
And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  giye  me  life. 
There  was  I  broken  down,  Siere  was  I 

sayed;  850 

Tho'  thenoe  I  rode  all-shamed,  hating  the 

life 
He  gaye  me,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  it. 
And  all  the  penance  the  Queen  laid  upon 


Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court; 
Where  first  as  snllen  as  a  beast  new-caged, 
And  waiting  to  be  treated  like  a  wolf, 
Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known,  I 

found, 
Instead  of  scornful  pity  or  pure  scorn. 
Such  fine  reserye  and  noble  reticence, 
Manners  so  kind,  yet  stately,  such  a  grace 
Of  tenderest  courtesy,  that  I  began         861 
To  fflanoe  behind  me  at  my  former  life. 
And  find  that  it  had  been  the  wolTs  in- 

deed^ 
And  oft  I  talk'd  with  Dubric,  the  high 

saint, 
Who,  with  mild  heat  of  holy  oratory. 
Subdued  me  somewhat  to  that  gentleness 
Which,  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes 

a  man. 
And  you  were  often  there  about  the  Queen, 
But  saw  me  not,  or  mark'd  not  if  you  saw; 
Nor  did  I  care  or  dare  to  speak  with  you,  870 
But  kept  myself  aloof  till  I  was  changed; 
And  fear  not,  cousin,  I  am  changed  in- 
deed.' 

He  spoke,  and  Enid  easily  belieyed. 
Like  simple  noble  natures,  credulous 
Of  what  they  long  for,  good  in  friend  or 

fOOf 


There  most  in  those  who  most  haye  done 

them  ilL 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  camp  the  King 

himself 
Adyanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding  her 
Tho'  pale,  yet  happy,  ask'd  her  not  a  word. 
But  went  apart  with  Edym,  whom  he  held 
In  conyerse  for  a  little,  and  retum*d,      881 
And,  grayely  smiling,  lifted  her  from  horse. 
And  kiss'd  her  with  all  pureness,  brother- 
like, 
And  show'd  an  empty  tent  allotted  her. 
And  glancing  for  a  minute,  till  he  saw 

her 
F^iss  into  it,  tum'd  to  the  prince,  and  said: 

'Prince,  when  of  late  ye  pray'd  me  for 

my  leaye 
To  moye  to  your  own  land  and  there  defend 
Your  marches,  I  was  prick'd  with  some 

reproof,  889 

As  one  that  let  foul  wron^  stagnate  and  be. 
By  haying  look'd  too  mn<m  thro'  alien  eyes. 
And  wrought  too  long  with  delegated  hands. 
Not  used  mine  own;  but  now  behold  me 

come 
To  cleanse  this  eonunon  sewer  of  all  my 

realm. 
With  Edym  and  with  others.     Haye  ye 

look'd 
At   Edym?    haye   ye    seen   how    nobly 

changed? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His  yery  face  with  change  of   heart  is 

changed. 
The  world  will  not  belieye  a  man  repents; 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 
Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use    901 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  yicious 

quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  dean,  and  plant  himself 

afresh. 
Edym  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go. 
I,  therefore,  made  him  of  our  Table  Round, 
Not  rashly,  but  haye  proyed  him  eyezy  way 
One  of  our  noblest,  our  most  yalorous. 
Sanest  and  most  obedient;  and  indeed    9x0 
This  work  of  Edym,  wrought  upon  himself 
After  a  life  of  yiolenoe,  seems  to  me 
A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  wonderful 
Than  if  some  knight  of  mine,  risking  his 

life. 
My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  lam. 
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Sbonld  make  an  onslaught   single  on  a 

realm 
Of  robbers,  tho'  be  slew  them  one  by  one. 
And  were  himself  nigh  wounded  to  the 

death.' 

So    spake   the    King;  low    bow*d  the 
prince,  and  felt  919 

His  work  was  neither  great  nor  wonderful. 
And  past  to  Enid's  tent;  and  thither  came 
The  King's  own  leech  to  look  into  his  hurt; 
And  Enid  tended  on  him  there;  and  there 
Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the 

breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hoYcring  over  him, 
Fill'd  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  cYcr  deeper  loye. 
As  the  Southwest  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee.    So  past  the  days. 

But  while  Geraint  lay  healing  of  bis  hurt, 

Hie  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cast  his 

eyes  931 

On  each  of  all  whom  Uther  left  in  charge 

Long  since,  to  guard  the  justice  of  the 

King. 
He  look'd  and  found  them  wanting;  and  as 

now 
Men  weed  the  White  Horse  on  the  Berk- 
shire hills. 
To  kMDhim  brigbt  «>d  C1.M  u  hewto. 

fore. 
He  rooted  out  the  slothful  oflker 
Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at 

wrong. 
And  in  their  ehairs  set  up  a  stronger  raoe 
With  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thou- 
sand men  94» 
To  till  the  wastes,  and  moring  eyerywhere 
Clear'd  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law. 
And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed 
the  land« 

Hwn,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again,  they 

past 
^th  Arthur  to  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  the  great  Queen  once  more  embraced 

her  friend. 
And  clothed  her  in  apparel  like  the  day. 
And  tbo'  Geraint  oould  neyer  take  again 
That  comfort  from  their  conyerse  wmch  he 

took 
Before  the  Queen's  lair  name  was  breathed 

upon,  9SO 

He  rested  well  oontent  thai  all  wae  well. 


Thence  after  tarrying  for  a  soaoe  they  rodei 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the 

shores 
Of  Seyem,  and  they  past  to  their  own  land. 
And  there  he  kept  toe  justice  of  the  King 
So  yigorously  yet  mildly  that  all  hearts 
Applauded,  and  the  spiteful  whimer  died; 
And  being  eyer  foremost  in  the  chase, 
And  yictor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament 
They  call'd  him  the  great  prince  and  man 

of  men.  960 

But  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loyed  to  call 
Enid  the  Fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
Enid  the  Good ;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enids  and  Creraints 
Of  times  to  be;  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more. 
But  rested  in  her  fealty  till  he  crown'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
In  battle,  fitting  for  the  blameless  King. 
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PKllam  the  king,  who  held  and  lost  nith 

Lot 
In  that  first  war,  and  had  his  realm  restored 
But  rendered  tributary,  fail'd  of  late 
To   send  his  tribute;    wherefore  Arthur 

call'd 
His   treasurer,  one  of  many  years,  and 

spake: 

<  Go  thou  with  him  and  him  and  bring  it  to 

Lest  we  should  set  one  truer  on  his  throne. 
Man's  word  is  God  in  man.' 

His  baron  said: 
'  We  go,  but  barken:  there  be  two  strange 

knights 
Who  sit  near  Camelot  at  a  fountain  side  to 
A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challenging 
And  oyerthrowing  eyery  Imi^t  who  oomea. 
Wilt  thou  I  undertake  them  as  we  pass^ 
And  send  them  to  thee  ? ' 

Arthur  laugh'd  upon  hhn: 

<  Old  friend,  too  old  to  be  so  young,  de- 

part, 
Delay  not  thou  for  aught,  bat  let  them  sit, 
Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  themaelyes.' 


80  these  departed.    Early,  one  &ur  dawn. 
The  l^ht-wing'd  spirit  of  bis  youth  ^~ 
tur&'d 
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On  Arthur's  heart;  he  ami'd  himself  and 

went,  ao 

So  coming  to  the  fonntain-side  beheld 
Balln  and  Balan  sitting  statne-like. 
Brethren,  to  right  and  left  the  spring,  that 

down. 
From  underneath  a  plume  of  lady-fern, 
Sang,  and  the  sand  danced  at  the  bottom 

of  it. 
And  on  the  ri^ht  of  Balin  Balin's  horse 
Was  fast  beside  an  alder,  on  the  left 
Of  Balan  Balan's  near  a  poplar-tree. 
<  Fair  sirs,'  said  Arthur,  *  wherefore  sit  ye 

here?* 
Balin  and  Balan  answer'd:  '  For  the  sake 
Of  glory;  we  be  mightier  men  than  all    31 
In   Arthur's   court;   that  also   have    we 

proved. 
For  whatsoever  knij^ht  against  ns  came 
Or  I  or  he  have  easuy  overthrown.' 
'  I  too,'  said  Arthur,  *  am  of  Arthur's  hall. 
But  rather  proven  in  his  Paynim  wars 
Than  famous  jousts;  but  see,  or  proven  or 

not. 
Whether  me  likewise  ye  can  overthrow.' 
And  Arthur  lightly  smote  the  brethren 

down,  39 

And  lightly  so  retnm'd,  and  no  man  knew. 

Then  Balin  rose,  and  Balan,  and  beside 
The  carolling  water  set  themselves  again. 
And  spake    no  word   until    the    shiftdow 

tnm'd; 
When  from  the  fringe  of  coppice  round 

them  burst 
A  spangled  pursuivant,  and  crying,  *  Sirs, 
Rise,  follow  I  ye  be  sent  for  by  the  King,' 
lliey  foUow'd;  whom  when  Arthur  seemg 

ask'd, 
'Tell  me  your  names;  why  sat  ye  by  the 

weU?' 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  broke 
Saying,  *  An  unmelodious  name  to  thee,    50 
BiJin,    **  the    Savage  "  —  that    addition 

thine  — 
My  brother  and  my  better,  this  man  here, 
Balan.    I  smote  upon  the  naked  skull 
A  thrall  of  thine  in  open  ball ;  my  hand 
Was  gauntleted,  half  slew  him,  for  I  heard 
He  had  spoken  evil  of  me;  thy  just  wrath 
Sent  me  a  three-years'  exile  from  thine 

eyes. 
I  have  not  lived  my  life  delightsomely; 
For  I  that  did  that  violence  to  thy  thrall. 
Had  often  wrtmght  some  favy  on  myself, 


Saving  for  Balan.  Those  three  kingless 
years  61 

Have  past  —  were  wormwood-bitter  to  me. 
King, 

Methought  that  if  we  sat  beside  the  well. 

And  hurl'd  to  ground  what  knight  soever 
spurr'd 

Against  ns,  thou  wonld'st  take  me  gladlier 

And  make,  as  ten  times  worthier  to  be 

thine 
Than  twenty  B.lu>s,Bal«nkiiiglit    I  haw 

said. 
Not  so — not  all.     A  man  of  thine  to-day 
Abash'd  ns  both,  and  brake  my  boast,  lliy 

wiU?' 
Said    Arthur:    <Thon    hast    ever   spoken 

truth;  70 

Thy  too  fierce  manhood  would  not  let  thee 

lie. 
Rise,  my  true  knight.    As  children  learn, 

be  thou 
Wiser  for  falling  I    walk  with  me,   and 

move 
To  music  with  thine  Order  and  the  King. 
Thy  chair,  a  grief  to  all  the   brethren, 

stands 
Vacant,  but  thou  retake  it,  mine  again  I ' 

Thereafter,  when  Sir  Balin  enter'd  hall. 
The  lost  one    found  was  greeted    as  in 

heaven 
With  joy  that  biased  itself  in  woodland 

wealth  79 

Of  leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage  of  flowers, 
Along  the  wiuls  and  down  the  board  ;  they 

sat. 
And  cup  dash'd  cup;  they  drank,  and  some 

one  sang, 
Sweet-voiced,  a  song  of  welcome,  where- 
upon 
Their  common  shout  in  ohoms,  mounting, 

made 
Those  banners  of  twelve  battles  overhead 
Stir  as  they  stirr'd  of  old,  when  Arthur's 

host 
Frodaim'd  him  victor  and  the  day  was  won. 

Then  Balan  added  to  their  Order  lived 
A  wealthier  life  than  heretofore  with  these 
And  Balin,  till  their  embassage  retnm'd.  90 

'Sir  King,'  they  brought   report,  'we 
hardly  found. 
So  bnsh'd  abont  it  is  with  gloom,  the  haQ 
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Of  him  to  whom  ye  sent  ns,  Pellam,  once 
A  Chiistlefls  foe  of  thine  as  ever  dash'd 
Hone  against  horse;  bat  seeing  that  thy 

realm 
Hath  prospered  in  the  name  of  Christy  the 

King 
Took,  as  iu  riyal  heat,  to  holy  things, 
And  finds  himself   descended    from   the 

Saint 
Arimathsan  Joseph,  him  who  first 
Brought  the  great  faith  to  Britain  over 

seas.  loo 

He  boasts  his  life   as  purer  than  thine 

own; 
Eats  scarce  enow  to  keep  his  pulse  a^-beat; 
Hath  push'd  aside  his  faithful  wife,  nor 

lets 
Or  dame  or  danuel  enter  at  his  gJJ-tes 
Lest  he  should  be  polluted.    This  gray 

king 
Show'd  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  wonders 

—  yea. 
Rich  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  martyr- 
dom, 
Thorns  of  the  crown  and  shiTcrs  of  the 

cross. 
And  therewithal, —  for  thus  he  told  us, — 

brought  109 

By  holy  Joseph  hither,  that  same  spear 
Wherewith  the  Roman  pierced  the  side  of 

Christ. 
He  much  amazed  ns;  after,  when  we  sought 
The  tribute,  answer'd,  **  I  have  quite  fore- 
gone 
All  matters  of  this  world*     Garlon,  mine 

heir, 
Of  him  demand  it,''  which  this  Garlon 

gave 
With  much  ado,  railing  at  thine  and  thee« 

*  But  when  we  left,  in  thoee  deep  woods 
we  found 
A  knight  of  thine  spear-stricken  from  be- 
hind. 
Dead*  whom  we  buried;  more  than  one  of 
ns  119 

Cried  out  on  Garlon,  but  a  woodman  there 
Reported  of  some  demon  in  the  woods 
Was  once  a  man,  who,  driven    by  eril 

tongues 
From  all  his  fellows,  lived  alone,  and  came 
To  learn  black  magic,  and  to  hate  his 

kind 
With  such  a  hate  that  when  he  died  his 
■onl 


Became  a  fiend,  which,  as  the  man  in  life 
Was  wounded  by  blind  tongues  he  saw  not 

whence, 
Strikes  from  behind.  This  woodman  show'd 

the  cave 
From  which   he  sallies   and  wherein    he 

dwelt 
We  saw  the  hoof -print  of  a  horse,  no 

more.  130 

Then  Arthur,  '  Let  who  goes  before  me 

see 
He  do  not  fall  behind  me.    Foully  slain 
And  villainously  1  who  will  hunt  for  me 
This  demon  of  the  woods  ?  *    Said  BaUn, 

*II' 
So  claim'd  the  quest  and  rode  away,  but 

first. 
Embracing  Balin:  'Good  my  brother, hear  I 
Let  not  thy  moods  prevail  when  I  am  gone 
Who  used  to  lay  them  I  hold  them  outer 

fiends. 
Who  lea^  at  thee  to  tear  thee;  shake  them 

aside, 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sleeps  I  yea,  but 

to  dream  140 

That  any  of  these  would  wrong  thee  wrongs 

thyself. 
Witness  their  flowery  welcome.    Bound  are 

they 
To  speak  no  evil.    Truly,  save  for  fears, 
Mpr  fears  for  thee,  so  rich  a  fellowship 
Would  make  me  wholly  blest;  thon  one  of 

them. 
Be  one  indeed.    Consider  them,  and  all 
Their  bearing  in  their  common  bond  of 

love. 
No  more  of  hatred  than  in  heaven  itself. 
No  more  of  jealousy  than  in  Paradise.' 

So  Balan  wam'd,  and  went;  Balin  re- 

main'd,  1  $0 

Who  —  for  but  three    brief   moons   had 

f  lanced  away 
eing  knighted  till  he  smote  the 
thraU, 
And  faded  from  the  presence  into  years 
Of  exile  —  now  woiud  strietUer  set  him- 
self 
To  learn  what  Arthur  meant  by  courtesy. 
Manhood,  and  knighthood;  wherefore  hov- 

er'd  round 
Lancelot,  but  when  he  mark'd  his  high 

sweet  smile 
In  passtngy  and  a  tnuuitory  word 
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Make  knight  or  churl  or  child  or  damsel 


From  being  smiled  at  happier  in  them- 

aelyea —  tfe 

Si^'d,  as  a  boy,  lame -bom  beneath  a 

height 
That  glooms  his  valley,  sighs  to  see  the 

peak 
Snn-flosh'd  or  tonch  at  night  the  northern 

star; 
For  one  from  ont  his  village  lately  climb'd 
And   brought  report  of  azore  lands  and 

fair. 
Far  seen  to  left  and  right;  and  he  himself 
Hath  hardly  scaled  with  help  a  hundred 

feet 
Up  from  the  base.    So  Baling  marvelling 

oft 
How  far  beyond  him  Lancelot  seem'd  to 

move, 
Groan'dy    and    at    times    would    mutter : 

*  These  be  gifts,  170 

Bom  with  the  blooid,  not  leamable,  divine. 
Beyond  my  reach.     Well  had  I  f onghten 

—  well  — 
In  those  fierce  wars,  struck  hard  —  and 

had  I  crown'd 
With  my  slain  self  the  heaps  of  whom  I 

slew  — 
So — better  I  —  But  this  worship  of  the 

Queen, 
That  honor  too  wherein  she  holds  him  — 

this. 
This  was  the  sunshine  that  hath  given  the 


A  growth,  a  name  that  branches  o'er  the 
rest, 

And  strength  against  all  odds,  and  what 
the  King 

So  prizes — overprizes  —  gentleness.       180 

Her  likewise  would  I  worship  an  I  might. 

I  never  can  be  close  with  her,  as  he 

'fhat  brought  her  hither.  Shall  I  pray  the 
Kine 

To  let  me  Bear  some  token  of  his  Qneen 

Whereon  to  gaze,  remembering  her  —  for- 
get 

Mv  heats  and  violences  ?  live  afresh  ? 

Wluit  if  the  Qneen  disdained  to  grant  it ! 

Being  so  stately-gentle,  would  she  make 
My  darkness  blackness?    and  with  how 
sweet  grace  189 

She  greeted  my  return  I    Bold  will  I  be  — 
Some  goodly  cognizance  of 


In  lien  of  this  rough  beast  upon  my  shield, 
Langued  gules,  and  tooth'd  with  grinning 
savagery.' 

And  Arthur,  when  Sir  Balin  sought  him, 

said, 
'  What  wilt  thou  bear  ? '    Balin  was  bold, 

andask'd 
To  bear  her  own  crown-royal  upon  shield. 
Whereat  she  smiled  and  tum'd  her  to  the 

King, 
Who  answer'd:  '  Thou  shalt  put  the  crown 

to  use. 
The  crown  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  king. 
And  this  a  shadow's  shadow,  let  him  have 

it,  aoo 

So  this  will  help  him  of  his  violences  I ' 
'  No  shadow,'  said  Sir  Balin, '  O  my  Queen, 
But  light  to  me  1  no  shadow,  O  my  King, 
But  golden  earnest  of  a  gentler  life ! ' 

So  Balin  bare  the  crown,  and  all  the 

knights 
Approved  him,  and  the  Queen;  and  all  the 

world 
Made  music,  and  he  felt  his  beingmove 
In  music  with  his  Order  and  the  King. 

The  nightingale,  full-toned  in   middle 
May, 
Hath  ever  and  anon  a  note  so  thin  aio 

It  seems  another  voice  in  other  groves; 
Thus,  after  some  quick  burst  of  sudden 

wrath. 
The  music  in  him  seem'd  to  change  and 

grow 
Faint  and  far-oif. 

And  once  he  saw  the  thraD 
His  passion  half  had  gauntleted  to  death. 
That  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shame. 
Smile  at  him,  as  he  deem'd,  presumptu- 
ously. 
His  arm  half  rose  to  strike  again,  but  feU; 
The  memory  of  that  cognizance  on  shield 
Weighted   it   down,  but   in    himself   he 
moan'd: 


'Too  high  this  mount  of  Camelot  for 

me; 
These  high-set  courtesies  are  not  for  me. 
Shall  I  not  rather  prove  the  worse  for 

these? 
Fierier  and  stormier  from  restraining,  break 
Into    some    madness    even    before    the 

Queen?' 
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ThaaSj  u  a  hearth  lit  in  a   mountain 

home, 
And  glancing  on  the  window,  when  the 

ffloom 
Of  twuight   deepens  round  it,  seems   a 

flune 
That  rages  in  the  woodland  far  below, 
So  when  his  moods  were  darkened,  court 

and  king  330 

And  all  the  kindly  warmth  of  Arthur's  hall 
ShadoVd  an  angrj  distance;  yet  he  strove 
To  learn  the  graces  of  their  Table,  foueht 
Hard  with  himself,  and  seem'd  at  lengUi  in 

peace. 

Then   chanced,  one  morning,  that  Sir 

Balinsat 
Close-bower'd  in  that  garden  nigh  the  hall. 
A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  door  to  door, 
A.  walk  of  lilies  erost  it  to  the  bower; 
And  down  that  range  of  roses  the  great 

Queen 
Came  with  slow  steps,  the  morning  on  her 

face;  240 

And  all  in  shadow  from  the  counter  door 
Sir  Lancelot  as  to  meet  her,  then  at  once, 
As  if  he  saw  not,  glanced  aside,  and  paced 
The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward  the 

bower. 
FoUow'd  the  Queen;  Sir  Balin  heard  her 

'Prince, 
Art  thou  so  little  loyal  to  thy  Queen 
As   pass    without   good    morrow  to   thy 

Queen  ? ' 
To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  his  eyes  on 

earth, 
*  Fain  would  I  still  be  loyal  to  the  Queen.' 
*Tea,  so,'  she  said;  'but  so  to  pass  me 

by—  350 

So  loyal  scarce  is  loyal  to  thyself. 
Whom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  courtesy. 
Let  be;  ye  stand,  fair  lord,  as  in  a  dream.' 

Then  Lancelot  with  his  hand  among  the 

flowers: 
•Te*--for»dwMii.  Utt  nigiit  metbooght 

I  saw 
Tliat  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  Ifly  in 

hand 
In  yonder  shrine.    All  round  her  prest  the 

And  all  the  light  upon  her  sOver  face 
FloVd  from  the  spiritual  lily  that  she  held. 
Lo  I  these  her  embems  drew  mine  eyes  — 
away;  ate 


For  see,  how  perfect-pure  I    As  light  a 

flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  quince 
Would  mar  their  charm  of  stainless  maiden- 

hood.' 

*  Sweeter  to  me,'  she  said,  '  this  garden 

rose 
Deep-hned  and  many-folded  I  sweeter  still 
The  wild-wood  hyacinth  and  the  bloom  of 

May! 
Prince,  we  haye  ridden  before  among  the 

flowers 
In  those  fair  days — not  all  as  cool  as  these, 
Tho'  season-earlier.     Art  thou  sad?    or 

sick? 
Our  noble  Eling  will  send  thee  his  own 

leech  —  370 

Sick  ?  or  for  any  matter  anger'd  at  me  ? ' 

Then  Lancelot  lifted  his  large  eyes;  they 

dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  hers,  and  could  not  falL 

Her  hue 
Changed  at  his  gate;  so  turning  side  by 

side 
They  past,  and  Balin   started   from  his 

Dower. 

'  Queen  ?  subject  ?  but  I  see  not  what  I 

Damsel  and  loTcr  ?  hear  not  what  I  hear. 
My  father  hath  begotten  me  in  his  wrath. 
I  suifer  from  the  things  before  me,  know, 
Leam    nothing;   am   not    worthy   to    be 

knight —  sSo 

A  churl,  a  clown  I '  and  in  him  gloom  on 

gloom 
Deepeird;  he  sharply  canght  his  lance  and 

shield. 
Nor  stay'd  to  crare  permission  of  the  Kinr, 
But  mad  for   strange  adTcnture,  dash^ 

away. 

He  took  the  seUsame  track  as  Balan, 


The  fountain   where   they  sat   together, 

sigh'd, 
'Was  I  not  better  there  with  him?'  and 

rode 
Tlie  skyless  woods,  but  under  open  blue 
Came  on  the  hoar- bead  woodman  at  a 

Douffn 
Wearily  hewing.     '  Chnrl,  thine  axe  I ' !»% 

eried, 
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Deaoendedy  and  dkjoiiited  it  at  a  blow; 
To  whom  the  woodman  uttered  wonder- 

inglj* 

*  Locdy  thou  oooldst  laj  the  devil  of  these 

wooda 
If  arm  of  flesh  could  lay  him  f '  Balin  cried, 

*  Him,  or  the  viler  devil  who  plays  his  part; 
To  lay  that  devil  would  lay  the  devil  in  me.' 
'  Nay,'  said  the  churl, '  our  devil  is  a  truth, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  him  but  yester^ven* 
And  some  do  say  that  our  Sir  Garlon  too 
Hath  leaxn'd  black  magic,  and  to  ride  un- 
seen* 300 

Look  to  the  cave.'    But  Balin  answer'd 
him, 

*  Old  fabler,  these  be  fancies  of  the  churl; 
Look  to  thy  woodcraft,'  and  so  leaving  him, 
Now  with  slack  rein  and  careless  of  him- 
self. 

Now  with  dug  spur  and  raving  at  himself, 
Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the  long  glades 

he  rode; 
So  mark'd  not  on  his  right  a  cavern-chasm 
Yawn  over  darkness,  where,  nor  far  within. 
The  whole  day  died,  but,  dying,  gleam'd  on 

rocks 
Boof-pendent,  sharp;  and  others  from  the 

floor,  310 

Tnsklike,  arising,  made  that  mouth  of  night 
Whereout  the  demon  issued  up  from  hell. 
He  mark'd  not  this,  but,  blind  and  deaf  to  all 
Save  that  chain'd  rage  which  ever  yelpt 

within. 
Past  eastward  from  the  falling  sun.    At 

once 
He  felt  the  hollow-beaten  mosses  thud 
And  tremble,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a 

spear, 
Shot   from    behind    him,  ran    along    the 

ground. 
Sideways  he  started  from  the  path,  and 

saw,  319 

With  pointed  lance  as  if  to  pierce,  a  shape, 
A  light  of  armor  by  him  flash,  and  pass 
And  vanish  in  the  woods;  and  foUow'd  this. 
But  all  so  blind  in  rage  that  unawares 
He  burst  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough, 
Dishorsed  himself,  and  rose  again,  and  fled 
Far,  till  the  castle  of  a  king,  tiie  hall 
Of  Pellam,  lichen-bearded,  grayly  draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appear'd,  low-built 

bat  strong; 
The  ruinous  donjon  as  a  knoll  of  moss, 
The  battlement  overtopt  with  ivy-tods*  330 
A  home  of  bats,  in  every  tower  an  owL 


Then  spake  the  men  of  Pellam  crying^ 

'Lord, 
Why  wear    ye    this    crown  -  royal    upon 

shield  ? ' 
Said  Balin,  «For  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  ladies  living  gave  me  this  to  bear.' 
So  stall'd  his  horse,  and  strode  across  the 

court, 
But  found  the  greetings  both  of  knight  and 

king 
Faint  in  the  low  dark  hall  of  banquet. 

Leaves 
Laid  their   green  faces   flat  against  the 

panes. 
Sprays  i^rated,  and  the  canker'd  boughs 

without  340 

Whined  in  the  wood;  for  all  was  hush'd 

within, 
TiU  when  at  feast   Sir  Garlon  likewise 

ask'd, 

*  Why  wear  ye  that  crownrroyal  ? '    Balin 

said, 
'  The  Queen  we  worship,  Lancelot,  I,  and 

aU, 
As  fairest,  best,  and  purest,  granted  me 
To  bear  it ! '    Such  a  sound — for  Arthur's 

knights 
Were    hated  strangers   in  the    hall  —  as 

makes 
The  wlute  swan-mother,  sittiiig,  when  dw 

hears 
A  strange    knee  rustle   thro'  her  secret 

reeos. 
Made    Garlon,    hissing;   then    he   sourly 

smiled:  350 

*  Fairest  I  grant  her — I  have  seen;  but 

best. 
Best,  purest  7  thou  from  Arthor's  hall,  and 

yet 
So  simple !  hast  thou  eyes,  or  if,  are  these 
So  far  blotted  that  they  fail  to  see 
This  fair  wife -worship   cloaks    a  secret 

shame? 
Truly,  ye  men  of  Arthur  be  but  babes.' 

A  goblet  on  the  board  by  Balin,  boes'd 
With  holy  Joseph's  legend,  on  his  right 
Stood,  all  of  massiest  bronze.    One  side  had 


And  ship  and  sail  and  angels  blowing  on 
it;  360 

And  one  was  roug^  vrith  wattling,  and  the 
walls 

Of  that  low  chnreh  he  built  at  GlastGnboiT* 

This  Balin  graspt,  bat  while  in  aot  to  hurl, 
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Huo'  memory  of  that  token  on  the  shield 

Belaz'd  hii  hold.  <  I  will  be  gentle,'  he 
thought, 

*And  paaaing  gentle;'  caught  his  hand 
away. 

Then  fiercely  to  Sir  Garlon:  '  Eyes  have  I 

That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  spear, 

Shot  from  behind  me,  run  along  the  ground; 

Eyes  too  that  long  have  watch'd  how  J^ance- 
lot  draws  370 

Fnmi  homage  to  the  best  and  purest, 
might. 

Name,  manhood,  and  a  graoe,  but  scantly 
thine 

Wbo^  sitting  in  thine  own  hall,  canst  en- 
dure 

To  mouth  so  huge  a  foulness — to  thy  guest. 

Me,  me  of  Arthur's  Table.    Felon  talk  I 

Let  be  !  no  more  I  * 

But  not  the  less  by  night 
The  scorn  of  Garlon,  poisoning  all  his  rest, 
Stung  him  in  dreams.    At  length,  and  dim 

thro'  leaTcs 
Blinkt  the  white  mom,  sprays  grated,  and 

old  boughs 
Whined  in  the  wood.    He  rose,  descended, 
met  380 

Hie  scomer  in  the  castle  court,  and  fain, 
For  hate  and  loathing,  would  have  past 

him  by; 
But  when  Sir  Garlon  utter'd  mooking^wise, 
*What,  wear  ye  still  that  same  crown- 
scandalous  ? ' 
His  eountenanoe  blacken'd,  and  his  fore- 
head Tcins 
Bloated  and  branch'd;  and  tearing  out  of 

sheath 
The  brand.  Sir  Balin  with  a  fieiy,  « Ha  I 
80   thou  be  shadow,  here  I  make  thee 

ghost,' 
Hard  upon  helm  smote  him,  and  the  blade 

flew 
Splintering  in  six,  and  elinkt    upon  the 
stones.  S90 

Tlien  Garlon,  reeling  slowly  backward,  fell. 
And  Balin  by  the  banneret  of  his  helm 
Dngg'd  him,  and  struck,  but  from  the 

castle  aery 
Sounded  across  the  court,  and  —  men-at- 
arms. 
A  «««.  ^th  pointed  U««.  ».ki.g  ^ 

him  — 
Bm  dash'd  the  pummel  at  the  foremost 


Beneath  a  low  door  dipt,  and  made  his  feet 
Wings  thro'  a  glimmering  galleiy,  till  he 

mark'd 
The  portal  of  King  Pellam's  chapel  wide 
And  mward  to  the  wall;  he  stept  behind; 
Thence  in  a  moment  heard  them  pass  like 

wolyes  4ot 

Howling;  but  while  he  stared  about  the 

shrine. 
In  which  he  scarce  could  spy  the  Christ 

for  Saints, 
Beheld  before  a  golden  altar  lie 
The  longest  lanee  his  eyes  had  ever  seea. 
Point-painted  red;  and  seising  thereupon 
Pnsh'd  thro'  an  open  casement  down,  lean'd 

on  it. 
Leapt  in  a  semicircle,  and  lit  on  earth; 
Then  hand  at  ear,  and  barkening  from 

what  side 
The  blindfold  rummage  buried  in  the  walls 
Might   echo,  na  the  coonter  petb.  and 

found  411 

His  charger,  mounted  on  him  and  away. 
An  arrow  whisx'd  to  the  right,  one  to  the 

left. 
One  OYcrhead;  and  Pellam's  feeble  ciy, 
*  Stay,   stay  him  I    he   defileth   heaTcnly 

things 
With  earthly  uses ! '  made  him  quickly 

dive 
Beneath  the  boughs,  and  race  thro'  many  a 

mile 
Of  dense  and  open,  till  hb  goodly  horse, 
Arising  wearily  at  a  fallen  oak. 
Stumbled  headlong,  and  east  him  face  to 

ground.  4J0 

Half -wroth  he  had  not  ended,  but  all 

Knightlike,  to  find  his  charger  yet  no* 

lamed. 
Sir  Balin  drew  the  shield  from  off  his  neck. 
Stared  at  the    prioeless   oognixanee,  and 

thought, 
*I  have  shamed  thee  so  that  now  thou 

shamest  me. 
Thee  will  I  bear  no  more,'  high  on  a  branch 
Hung  it,  and  tum*d  aside  into  the  woods. 
And  there  in  gloom  east  himself  all  alone. 
Moaning, '  My  riolences,  my  yioleaoes  1  " 

But  now  the  wholesome  mnsie  of  the 
wood  430 

Was  dumb'd  by  one  from  out  the  ball  of 
Mark, 
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A  damael-emnt,  wmrblinff,  u  she  rode 
Hie    woodlmnd   alleys,  Vivien,  with   her 
squire. 

'The  fire  of  heaTon  has  kUl'd  the  banen 
ooldy 
And  Idndled  all  the  plain  and  aU  the  wold. 
The  new  leaf  ever  piMhee  off  the  old. 
The  fixe  of  hearen  ia  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'Old  piiflst,  who  mnmhle  worship  in  yonr 
qnire  — 
Old  monk  and  nnn,  ye  seorn  the  woild^s  desire, 
Yet  in  yonr  frosty  cells  ye  feel  the  fire !       440 
The  ftn  of  heayen  in  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'  The  fire  of  heaTen  is  on  the  dnsty  ways. 
Tlie  wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blase. 
The  whole  wood-world  is  one  fnll  peal  of 

praise. 
The  fire  of  heaTsn  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'Hie  fire  of  heayen  is  lord  of  all  things 
good, 
And  Starrs  not  thon  this  fire  within  thy  blood. 
But  follow  Vivien  thro'  the  fiery  fioodi 
The  fire  of  heayen  is  not  the  fiame  of  hell ! ' 

Hien  tnming  to  her  squire, '  This  fire  of 
heaYen,  450 

Hiis  old  suD-wonhipi  boy,  will  rise  again. 
And  beat  the  Cross  to  earth,  and  breiuk  the 

King 
And  all  his  Table.' 

Tlien  they  reaoh'd  a  glade, 
Where  under  one  long  lane  of  eloadless  air 
Before  another  wood,  the  royal  crown 
Sparkled,  and  swaying  npon  a  restless  elm 
I&ew  the  vague  glance  of  Vivien  and  her 

squire. 
Amased  were  these;  <  Lo  there,'  she  cried  — 

•  a  crown  — 
Borne  by  some  high  lord-prinoe  of  Arthur^s 

hall. 
And  there  a  horse  I  the  rider  7  where  is 

he?  460 

See,  yonder  lies  one  dead  within  the  wood. 
Not  dead;  he  stirs !  —  but  sleeping.    I  will 

speak. 
Hail,  royal  knight,  we  break  on  thy  sweet 

rest. 
Not,  doubtless,  all  uneam'd  by  noble  deeds. 
But  bounden  art  thou,  if  from  Arthur's 

haU, 
To  help  the  weak.    Behold,  I  fly  from 

shame. 


A  lustful  king,  who  song^  to  win  my  love 
Thro'  evil  ways.    The  knight  with  whom  I 

rode 
Hath  suffer'd  misadventure,  and  my  squire 
Hath  in  him  small  defence;  but  thou.  Sir 

Fnnce,  470 

Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  waxrior  King, 
Arthur  the  blameless,  pure  as  any  maid, 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maidenhood. 
I  charge  thee  by  that  crown  upon  thy 

shield. 
And  by  the  great  Queen's  name,  arise  and 

henoe? 

And  Balin  rose;  '  Thither  no  more !  nor 
prince 

Nor  knight  am  I,  but  one  that  hath  de- 
famed 

The  oognixance  she  gave  me.    Here  I  dwell 

Savage  among  the  savage  woods,  here 
die  — 

Die — let  the  wolves'  Uaok  maws  ensepul- 
ehre  480 

Their  brother  beast,  whose  anger  was  his 
lordl 

0  me,  that  such  a  name  as  Guinevere's, 
Which  our  high  Lancelot  hath  so  lifted  up, 
And  been  thereby  uplifted,  should  thro'  me. 
My  violence,  and  my  villainy,  come  to 

shame  I' 

Thereat  she  suddenly  langh'd  and  shrill, 

anon 
Si^'d  all  as  suddenly.    Said  Balin  to  her: 
'  u  this  thy  courtesy  —  to  mock  me,  ha  ? 
Hence,  for  I  will  not  with  thee.'    Again 

she  sigh'd: 
*  Pardon,  sweet  lord  I  we  maidens  often 

laugh  49» 

When  sick  at  heart,  when  rather  we  should 

weep. 

1  knew  thee  wrong'd.    I  brake  upon  thy 

rest. 
And  now  full  loth  am  I  to  break  thy  dream. 
But  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a  truth, 
Tho'  bitter.    Hither,  boy  —  and  mark  me 

well. 
Dost  thou  remember  at  Caerleon  onee  — 
A  year  ago  —  nay,  then  I  love  thee  not  — 
Ay,  thou  rememberest  well  —  one  summer 

dawn~« 
By  the  great  tower — Caerleon  upon  Usk — 
Nay,  truly  we  were  hidden  —  this  fair  lord. 
The  flower  of  all  their  vestal  knighthood, 

knelt  y>* 
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In  amorous  homage  —  knelt  —  what  else  7 

—  O,  ay, 
Knelt,  and  drew  down  from  oat  his  night- 

blaok  hair 
And  mumbled  that  white  hand  whose  ring'd 


Had  wander'd  from  her  own  King's  golden 

head, 
And  lost  itself  in  darkness,  tiU  she  cried  — 
I  thought  the  great  tower  would  crash  down 

on  both  — 
**  Bise,  my  sweet  King,  and  kiss  me  on  the 

lips, 
TboQ   art  my  King."     This   lad,  whose 

lightest  word 
Is  mere  white  truth  in  simple  nakedness. 
Saw  them  embrace;  he  reddens,  cannot 

speak,  5" 

80  bashful,  he  1  but  all  the  maiden  Saints, 
The  deathless  mother-maidenhood  of  hea- 
ven. 
Cry  out  upon  her.    Up  then,  ride  with  me  1 
Tsik  not  of  shame  t   thou  canst  not,  an 

thou  wouldst, 
Do  these  more  shame  than  these  have  done 

themselves.' 

She  lied  with  ease;  but  horror-stricken 
he, 
Remembering  that  dark  bower  at  Camelot, 
Breathed  in  a  dismal  whisper,  *It  is  truth.' 

Sunnily  she  smiled:  'And  even  in  this 
lone  wood,  $ao 

Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  to  whisper  this. 

Fools  prate,  and  perish  traitors.  Woods 
have  tongues, 

As  walls  have  ears;  but  thou  shalt  go  with 
me. 

And  we  will  speak  at  first  exceeding  low. 

Meet  is  it  the  good  King  be  not  deceived. 

See  now,  I  set  thee  bifh  on  vantage  ground, 

From  whence  to  watcn  the  time,  and  eagle- 
like 

Stoop  at  thy  will  on  Lancelot  and  the 
Queen.' 

She  ceased;   his  evil  spirit  upon  him 

leapt, 
He  gronna  his  teeth  together,  sprang  with 

a  yell,  $30 

Tore  from  the  branch  and  cast  on  earth  Uie 

shield, 
Drove  his  mail'd  heel  athwart  the  royal 

erown^ 


Stampt  all  into  defacement,  hurl'd  it  from 

him 
Among  the  forest  weeds,  and  oorsed  the 

tale, 
The  tokl-of  ,  and  the  teller. 


That  weird  yell, 
Unearthlier  than  all  shriek  of  bird  or  beast, 
Thrill'd  thro'  the  woods;  and  Balan  lurk- 
ing there — 
Hii  quest  was  unaooomplish'd  —  heard  and 

thought 
'  The  scream  of  that  wood-devil  I  came  to 

qneU  1 ' 
Then  nearing:  '  Lo  t  he  hath  slain  some 

brother-kniriit,  540 

And  tramples  on  the  goodly  shield  to  show 
His  loathing  of  our  CMer  and  the  Queen. 
My  quest,  meseems,  is  here.    Or  devil  or 

man. 
Guard  thou  thine  head«'    Sir  Balin  spake 

not  word. 
But  snatch'd  a  sudden  bnckler  from  the 

squire. 
And  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  so  they 

crash'd 
In  onset,  and  King  Pellam's  holy  spear. 
Reputed  to  be  red  with  sinless  Uood, 
Redden'd  at  ouce  with  sinful,  for  the  point 
Across  the  maiden  shield  of  Balan  prick'd 
The   hauberk  to  the  flesh;   and  Balin's 

horse  551 

Was  wearied  to  the  death,  and,  when  they 

cUsh'd, 
Rolling  back  upon  Balin,  cmsh'd  the  man 
Inward,  and  either  fell  snd  swoon'd  away. 

Then  to  her  squire  mntter'd  the  damsel: 

«Foolsl 
This  fellow  hath  wrought  some  foulness 

with  his  Queen; 
Else  never  had  he  borne  her  crown,  nor 

raved 
And  thus  foam'd  over  at  a  rival  name. 
But   thou,  Sir   Chick,  that   scarce   hast 

broken  shell. 
Art  yet    half -yolk,   not    even   come   to 

down—  560 

Who  never  sawest  Caerleon  upon  Usk  — 
And  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my  love  — 
See  what  I  see,  be  thou  where  I  have  been. 
Or  else.  Sir  Chick  —  dismount  and  loose 

their  easqnes; 
I  fain  would  know  what  manner  el  men 

they  be.' 
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And  when  the  sqaire  had  loosed  them, 

'Goodly!  — look! 
Thej  might  haTO  cropt  the  myriad  flower 

of  May, 
And  butt  each  other  here,  like  biainleas 

bulla, 
Dead  for  one  heifer  I ' 

Then  the  gentle  so  aire: 
'I  hold  them  happy,  so  they  med  for  love; 
And,  ViTien,  tho'  ye  beat  me  like  yoor 

d<»,  57« 

I  too  ooQld  die,  as  now  I  live,  for  thee/ 

*  Live  on.  Sir  Boy,'  she  cried;  '  I  better 

prize 
The  lirinff  doe  than  the  dead  lion.    Away  1 
I  eannot  brook  to  gaze  upon  the  dead.' 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er   the    fallen 

oak. 
And  bonnding  forward, '  Leave  them  to  the 

wolves.' 

But  when  their  foreheads  felt  the  cooling 

air, 

Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true  face. 

Familiar  up  from  cradle-time,  so  wan,     580 

Crawl'd  slowly  with  low  moans  to  where  he 

And  on  his  dying  brother  cast  himself 
Dying;  and  he  lifted  faint  eyes;  he  felt 
One  near  him;  all  at  once  they  found  the 

world, 
SUiing  wild-wide;  then  with  »  ohildlike 

wau. 
And  drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous  brow 
That  o'er  mm  hung,  he  kiss'd  it,  moan'd, 

and  spake: 

*  O  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  fain  had  died 
To  save  thy  life,  have  brought  thee  to  thy 

death. 
Why  had  ye  not  the  shield  I  knew  7  and 

why  S90 

Trampled  ye  thns  on  that  which  bare  the 

crown?' 

Then  Balin  told  him  brokenly  and  in 

All  that  had  chanced,  and  Balan  moan'd 
again: 

*  Brother,  I  dwelt  a  day  in  Pellam's  hall; 
This  Garlon  mock'd  me,  but  I  heeded  not. 
And  one  said,  "  Eat  in  peace  I  a  liar  is  he. 


And  hates  thee  for  the  tribute  1 "    This 

good  knight 
Told  me  that  twice  a  wanton  damsel  came. 
And  sought  for  Garlon  at  the  castle-gates. 
Whom  AUam  drove  away  with  holy  heat. 
I  well  believe  this  damsel,  and  the  one    601 
Who  stood  beside  thee  even  now,  the  same. 
''She  dwells  among  the  woods,"  he  said, 

''and  meets 
And  dallies  with  him  in  the  Month  of 

HeU." 
Foul  are  their  lives,  foul  are  their  lips; 

they  lied. 
Pure  as  our  own  true  mother  is  our  Queen.' 

*  O  brother,'  answer'd  Balin, '  woe  is  me  1 
My  madness  all  thy  life  has  been  thy  doom. 
Thy  curse,  and  darken'd  all  thy  day;  and 

now 
The  night  has  come.    I  scarce  can  see  thee 

now.  6ro 

Good  night  I  for  we  shall  never  Ud  again 
Good  morrow  —  Dark  my  doom  was  nere, 

and  dark 
It  will  be  there.    I  see  thee  now  no  more. 
I  would  not  mine  again  should  darken 

thine; 
Good  night,  true  brother.' 

Balan  answer'd  low, 
'  Good  night,  true  brother,  here !  good  mor- 
row there  1 
We  two  were  bom  together,  and  we  die 
Together  by  one  doom: '  and  while  he  spoke 
Closed  his  death-drowsing  eyes,  and  slept 
the  sleep  619 

With  Balin,  eitiier  lock'd  in  cither's  arm. 
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A  BTORM  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were 

still. 
And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 
Before  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ivied  masonwork, 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay. 

For  he  that  always  bare  in  Utter  grudge 
The  slights  of  Arthur  and  his  Table,  Mark 
The  Cornish  King,  had  heard  a  wandering 

voice, 
A  minstrel  of  Caerleon  by  strong  storm 
Blown  into  shelter  at  Tintaeil,  say  10 

That  out  of  naked  knight-like  purity 
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Sir  Laneelot  wonhipt  no  unmarried  ^1, 
Bot  the  great  Queen  herself,  fought  in  her 

name, 
Swire  bj  her — tows  like  theirs  that  high 

in  heaTen 
Lore  most,  but  neither  marry  nor  are  giTen 
la  marriage,  angels  of  our  Lord's  report. 

He    ceased,   and    then  —  for    Virien 

sweetly  said — 
She  sat  beside  the  banquet  nearest  Mark,  — 
*And  is  the  fair  example  follow'd,  sir, 
In  Arthur's  household  ? '  —  answer'd  inno- 

•ently:  ao 

'Ay,  by  some  few — ay,  truly — youths 

that  hold 
It  more  beseems  the  perfect  virgin  knight 
To  worship  woman  as  true  wife  beyond 
All  hopes  of  gaining,  than  as  maiden  ffirl. 
Tbey  place  their  pnde  in  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen. 
So  passionate  for  an  utter  purity 
Beyond  the  limit  of  their  bond  are  these, 
For  Arthur  bound  them  not  to  singleness. 
BraYe  hearts  and  clean  1   and  yet  <— God 

guide  them  I — young.' 

Then  Mark  was  half  in  heart  to  hurl  his 

cup  so 

Stnught  at  the  speaker,  but  forbore.    He 


To  leave  the  hall,  and,  Vivien  following  him, 
Tnm'd  to  her:  'Here  are  snakes  withm  the 


And  you  methinks,  0  Vivien,  save  ye  fear 
The  monkish  manhood,  and  the  mask  of 


pu] 
Worn  by  this  ooort,  can  stir  them  till  they 

•fing.* 

And  "^vien  answer'd,  smiling  scomfnUy : 
*Why  fear?  because  that  foster'd  at  My 

court 
I  savor  of  thy  —  virtues  ?  fear  them  ?  no, 
As  love,  if   love   be   perfect,  casts  out 

fear,  40 

So  hate,  if  hate  be  perfect,  casts  out  fear. 
My  father  died  in  battle  against  the  King, 
My  mother  on. his  corpse  in  open  field; 
She  bore  me  there,  for  bom  from  death 

was  I 
Among  the  dead  and  sown  upon  the  wind  — 
iad  then  on  thee  I  and  shown  the  tmth 

oetUDesB 


That  old  true  filth,  and  bottom  of  the  well. 
Where  Truth  is  hidden.    Gracious  lessons 

thine, 
And  maxims  of  the  mud  I    "  This  Arthur 

pure! 
Great  Nature  thro'  the  flesh  herself  hath 

made  jo 

Gives  him  the  lie  t    There  is  no  being  pure^ 
My   cherub;   saith   not   Holy  Writ  the 

same?"  — 
If  I  were  Arthur,  I  would  have  thy  blood. 
Thy  blessing,  stainless  King  I  I  bring  thee 

back; 
When  I  have  ferreted  out  their  borrow- 
ings. 
The   hearts   of  aU   this   Order  in  mine 

hand  — 
Ay  —  so  that  fate  and  craft  and  folly 

dose. 
Perchance,  one   curl  of  Arthur's  golden 

beard. 
To  me  this  narrow  srizzled  fork  of  thine 
Is  cleancp-fiAshion'a —  Well,  I  loved  thee 

first;  60 

That  warps  the  wit' 

Loud  langh'd  the  giaoeless  Mark. 
But  Vivien,  into  Camelot  stealing,  lodged 


Low  in  the  city,  and  on  a  festal  oay 
When  Guinevere  was  crossing  the  great 

haU 
Cast  herself  down,  knelt  to  the  Queen,  and 
U'd. 


'  Why  kneel  ye  there  ?    Whatevilhave 

ye  wrought  7 
Rise  I '  and  the  damsel  bidden  rise  arose 
And  stood  with  folded  hands  and  dowiH 

ward  eyes 
Of  glancing  comer  and  all  meekly  said: 
'  None  wrought,  but  suffer'd  much,  an  01^ 

phan  maid  1  70 

My  fatner  died  in  battle  for  thy  King, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse  —  in  open  field. 
The  sad  sea- sounding  wastes  of  Lyon- 


Poor  wretch  —  no  friend  I — and  now  by 

Mark  the  king. 
For  that  small  charm  of  feature  mine,  pai^ 

sued — 
If  any  such  be  mine  —  I  fly  to  thee. 
Save,  save  me  thou  I    Woman  of  wobmb 


The  wreath  of  beanty,  thine  the  «own  el 
power. 
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Coming  and. going,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

fiame. 
And  Viyien  eyer  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  enchanter  of  the  time, 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 
According   to    his    greatness    whom    she 

qneneh'd. 

There  lay  she  all  her  length  and  kiss'd  his 

feet, 
As  if  in  deepest  reverence  and  in  lore. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair;  a  robe 
Of  samite  without  price,  that  more  ex- 

prest  aao 

Than  hid  her,  clung  about  her    lissome 

limbs, 
In  color  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 
And  while  she  kiss'd  them,  czying, '  Tram- 
ple me, 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  foUow'd  thro'  the 

world. 
And  I  will  pay  yon  worship;  tread  me 

down 
And  I  will  kiss  yon  for  it; '  he  was  mute. 
So  dark  a  forethought  roU'd   about  his 

brain, 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 
The  blind  ware  feeling  round  his  long  sear 

hall  230 

In  silence;  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  up 
A  fsce  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  saio, 

*  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  ? '  and  again, 
'O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me?'  and  once 

more, 

*  Great  Master,  do  ye  love  me?'  he  was 

mute. 
And  lissome  Virien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee 

and  sat, 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck, 
Clnng  like  a  snake;  and  letting  her  left 

hand  240 

Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf. 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to 

part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.    Then  he  spoke  and  said, 
Not  looking  at  her,  '  Who  are  wise  in  love 
Love  most,  say  least,'  and  Vivien  answer'd 

quick: 

*  1  saw  the  little  elf-god  eyeless  onoe 
Li  Arthur's  arras  haU  at  Camebt; 


But  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  —  O  stupid 

child! 
Yet  yon  are  wise  who  say  it;  let  me  think 
Silence  is  wisdom.    I  am  silent  then,       asz 
And  ask  no  kiss; '  then  adding  all  at  once, 
'And  lo,  I  clothe  myself  with  wisdom,' 

drew 
The  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  his  beard 
Across  her  neck  and  bosom  to  her  knee, 
And  call'd  herself  a  eilded  summer  fly 
Caught  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider's  web, 
Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild 

wood 
Without  one  word.    So  Vivien  oall'd  her- 
self. 
But  rather  seem'd  a  lovely  baleful  star  a6o 
Veil'd  in  gray  vapor;  till  he  sadly  smiled: 
'  To  what  request  for  what  strange  boon,' 

he  said, 
'  Are  these  your  pretbr  tricks  and  fooleries 

0  Vivien,  the  preamble  ?  yet  my  thanks, 
For  these  have  broken  up  my  melancholy.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  saucily: 
'  What,  O  my  Master,  have  ye  found  your 
voice? 

1  bid  the  stranger  welcome.    Thanks  at 

kstl 
But  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip,        269 
Except  indeed  to  drink,     ao  cup  mid  we; 
In  nunc  own  ladv  palms  I  cnll'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  tnciding  dropwise  from  the 

deft, 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands 
And  oflfer'd  yon  it  Imeeling.     Then  yoa 

drank 
And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one  poor 

word; 
O,  no  more  thanks  than  might  a  goat  have 

given 
With  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  a 

beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well. 
And  I  was  faint  to  swooning,  and  yoa 

lay 
Foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-dust  of  those 
Deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,  did  yoa 

know  aSi 

That  Vivien  bathed  your  feet  before  her 

own? 
And  yet  no  thanks;  and  all  thro'  this  wild 

wood 
And  all  this  morning  when  I  fondled  yon. 
Boon,  ay,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  ao 

strange — 
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How  bad  I  wrong'd  you?  surely  ye  are 

wise. 
Bat  fuoh  a  sUence  is  more  wise  than  kind.' 

And  Merlin  loek'd  his  hand  in  hers  and 

said: 
'Oy  did  ye  noTer  lie  upon  the  shore, 
And  wateh  the  enrl'd  white  of  the  coming 

waTe  S90 

Glass'd   in   the   slippery  sand   before    it 

breaks? 
Even  saeh  a  waTe,  bat  not  so  pleasorable. 
Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presagef  al  mood, 
Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 
And  then  I  rose  and  fled  from  Arthor's 

eonrt 
To  break  the  mood.    Yoa  followed  me  an- 

ask'd; 
And  when  I  look'd,  and  saw  you  following 

still, 
My  mind   inTolTed  yourself  the  nearest 

thing 
In  that  mmd-mist — for  shall  I  tell  yon 

truth? 
Yoa  seem'd  that  waTe  about  to  break  upon 

me  300 

And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  npon  the 

world. 
My  use  and  name  and  ftune.  Your  pardon, 

child. 
Your  pretty  sports  have    brighten'd  all 

again. 
And  ask  jour  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you 

thnoe, 
Once  for  wrong  done  yon  by  confusion, 

next 
For  thanks  it  seems  till  now  neglected,  last 
For  these  your  dainty  gambob;  wherefore 

And  take  this  boon  so  strange  and  not  so 
strange.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  mourn- 
fully: 

*  O,  not  so  strange  as  my  long  asking  it,  jto 

Not  yet  so  strange  as  yoa  yourself  are 
strange, 

Nor  half  so  strange  as  that  dtA  mood  of 
yours. 

I  ever  fear'd  ye  we»  not  wholly  mine; 

And  see,  yourself  have  own'd  ye  did  me 
wrong. 

The  people  call  you  prophet;  let  it  be; 

Bil  not  of  thoee  that  can  expeond  tkern- 


Take  Vivien  for  expounder;  she  will  call 
That  three-days-long  presageful  gloom  of 

yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That  makes  you  seem  less  noble  than  your- 
self, sio 
Whenever  I  have  ask'd  this  very  boon. 
Now  ask'd  again;  for  see  yon  not,  dear 

love, 
That  such  a  mood  as  that  which  lately 

gloom'd 
Your  uiney  when  ye   saw  me  following 

•  yon 
Must  make  me  fear  still  more  yon  are  not 

mine, 
Must  make  me  yearn  still  mwe  to  prove 

you  mine, 
And  make  me  wish  still  more  to  learn  this 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 
As  proof  of  trust.    O  Merlin,  teach  it  me ! 
The  charm  so  tanght  will  charm  us  both  to 

rest*  ss« 

For,  grant  me  some  slight  power  npon  your 

fate, 
I,  feeling  that  you  felt  me  worthy  trust, 
Should  rest  and  let  you  rest,  knowing  yoa 

mine. 
And  therefore  be  as  |p«atas  ye  are  named, 
Not  mufBed  round  with  selfish  reticence. 
How  hard  vou  look  and  how  denyingly  I 
O,  if  you  think  this  wickedness  in  me, 
That  1  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares, 
That  makes  me  passing  wrathful;  then  oar 

bond 
Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever;  but  think  or 

not,  S40 

By  Heaven  that  hears,  I  tell  yoa  the  eleaa 

truth. 
As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  as  white  as 

mUkI 
O  Merlin,  may  this  earth,  if  ever  I, 
If  these  nnwitty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
£ven  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 
Have  tript  on  such  conjectural  treachery— 
May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  nadir 

hell 
Down,  down,  and  close  again  and  nip  me 

flat. 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress  t    Yield  mv  booot 
Till  which  I  Maroe  can  yield  you  all  I  am; 
And  grant  my  re-reiterated  wish,  »■ 

The  great  proof  of  your  love;  becaase  I 

However  wiMb  y  hard^  kaow  ■•  yai** 
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And  Merlin  loosed  his  hand  from  hen 

and  said: 
'I  neyer  was  leas  wise,  howeyer  wise. 
Too  enrions  Ymen,  tbo'  jon  talk  of  tmst, 
Than  when  I  told  jroa  first  of  such  a  chann. 
Yea,  if  ye  talk  of  trust  I  tell  jrou  this, 
Too  much  I  trusted  ythtn  1  told  yon  that, 
And  stirr'd  this  yioe  in  yon  wmoh  min'd 

man  ste 

Thio*  woman  the  first  hour;  for  howsoe'er 
In  children  a  great  curiousness  be  well. 
Who  have  to  Xeam  themselves  and  all  the 

world,  • 

In  yon,  that  are  no  ehild,  for  still  I  find 
Your  face  is  practised  when  I  spell  the 


I  call  it, —  well,  I  will  not  call  it  vice; 
But  since  yon  name  yoorself  the  summer 

fly. 

I  well  eould  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat 
That  settles  beaten  back,  and  beaten  back 
Settles,  till  one  eould  yield  for  weariness.  370 
But  since  I  will  not  yield  to  give  yon  power 
Upon  my  life  and  use  and  name  and  nunc. 
Why  will  ye  nerer  ask  some  other  boon  ? 
Yea,  by  God's  rood,  I  trusted  you  too 
much!' 


And  YiTien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted 

maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile. 
Made  answer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  tears: 
'  Nay,  Master,  be  not  wrathful  with  your 

maid; 
Caress  her,  let  her  feel  herself  forgiyen 
Who  feels  no  heart  to  ask  another  boon.  380 
I  think  ye  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  <«  tmst  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  alL" 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  once, 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.     Listen  to  it. 

'  **  In  lore,  if  lore  be  lore,  if  love  be  onie, 
Faith  and  iinf aith  can  ne'er  be  eqnal  powers : 


Unfsith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  aU. 

'«It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute. 
That  by  and  by  wiU  make  the  mnne  mute, 
And  ever  widraing  slowly  silence  alL  390 

'^'The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  litUe  pitted  speck  in  gamer'd  fndt. 


Ihat  rotting 


slowly  monldeis  alL 


<M- 


It  is  not  worth  the  keeping;  let  it  go : 
But  shall  it  f  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  tnvt  me  not  at  aU  eraU  in  alL" 


*  O  master,  do  ye  love  my  tender  rhyme  ? ' 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed  her 

true, 
So  tender  was  her  vcnce,  so  fair  her  face. 
So  sweetiy  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her 

tears  400 

Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  shower; 
And  yet  he  answer'd  half  indignantly: 

'  Far  other  was  the  song  that  once  I  heard 
By  this  huge  oak,  sung  nearly  where  we 

sit; 
For  here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us, 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  goldeQ 

horns. 
It  was  the  time  when  first  the  question 


About  the  founding  of  a  Table  Ronnd, 
That  was  to  be,  forlove  of  God  and  men  410 
And  noble  deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the 

world; 
And  each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds. 
And  while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest 

of  us. 
We  oonld  not   keep  him  silent,  oat  he 

flash'd. 
And  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame. 
Such  trumpet-blowiDgs  in  it,  coming  down 
To  such  a  stem  and  iron-dashing  dose. 
That  when  he  stopt  we  long'd  to  hurl  to- 
gether. 
And  should  have  done  it,  but  the  beanteoos 

beast  419 

Scared  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  onr  feet» 
And  like  a  silver  shadow  slipt  away 
Thro'  the  dim  land.    And  all  day  long  we 

rode 
Thro'  the  dim  land  affainst  a  rushing  wind. 
That  glorious  roundel  echoing  in  onr  ears. 
And  (mased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  horns 
Until  they  vanish'd  by  the  fairy  well 
That  laughs    at  iron  —  as    our  warrion 

dill  — 
Where  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails^ 

and  cry, 
"Laugh, Uttie  well  1" bat  toaeh  it  with  a 

sword. 
It  bozses  fieroely  roond  the  point;  and 

there  430 

We  lost  him — such  a  noble  song  was  that. 
But,  Vivien,  when  yon  sang  me  that  sweet 

rhyme, 
I  felt  as  tho'  yoa  knew  this  oorsed  ehann. 
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Wen  proving  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 
And  felt  them  ilowly  ebbing,  name  and 
fame** 


And  Vivien  answered  smiling  moaxnfnllj: 
'  O,  mine  have  ebb'd  away  for  evermore. 
And  all  thro'  following  yoa  to  thia  wild 

wood, 
Became  I  saw  yon  lad,  to  comfort  yoo. 
Lo  now,  what  hearts  have  men  1  they  never 

mount  440 

At  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood. 
And  tonching  fame,  howe'er  ye  soom  my 

song, 
Take  one  verse  mora  —  the  lady  cpeaks  it 

<^this: 

'  **  My  aaiM,  ones  mine,  now  thins.  Is  dose- 
liar  mine. 

For  Ismo,  eonld  fsmo  be  mine,  that  fame  wore 
thina, 

And  ohamo,  ooold  shams  be  thins,  that  shams 


So  tarnst  me  not  at  aU  or  all  In  sH** 

'  Says  she  not  well  ?  and  there  Is  more 

—  this  rhyme 
Is  like  the  fair  pearl-necklaoe  of  the  Queen, 
That  burst  in  oancing  and  the  pearls  were 

spUt;  4SO 

Some  lost,  some   stolen,  some   as  rslics 

kept; 
Bnt  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each 

other 
On  her  white  neck — so  Is  it  with  this 

rhyme. 
It  Utcs  dispersedly  in  many  hands. 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently; 
Tet  Is  there  one  tme  line,  the  pearl  of 

pearis: 
^Man  dreams  of  fune  while  woman  wakes 

to  love." 
Tea  I  love,  tho'  love  were  of  the  grossest, 


A  portion  from  the  solid  present,  eats     460 
And  uses,  careless  of  the  rest;  hot  fiune, 
The  fiune  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to 


And  what  is  fune  in  life  bat 

And   connterehanged  with  darkness?  ye 

yourself 
Know  well  that  envy  calls  yoa  devil's  son. 
And  since  ye  seem  the  master  of  all  art. 
They  hm  wonld  naka  yoa  master  of  all 


And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  In  hers  and 

said: 
'  I  once  was  looking  for  a  magic  weed. 
And  fonnd  a  fair  young  squire  who  sat 

alone,  470 

Had  carved  himself  a  knightly  shield  of 

wood. 
And  then  was  painting  on  it  fancied  amii, 
Azure,  an  eaele  rising  or,  the  sun 
In   dexter  chief;   the   scroll,  **1   follow 

fame." 
And  speaking  not,  but  leaning  over  him, 
I  took  his  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird, 
And  made  a  gardener  patting  in  a  gnJtf       i 
With  this  for  motto^  <<Rather  use  than 

fame." 
Ton  should  have  seen  him  blush;  but  after- 
wards 
He  made  a  stalwart  knight    O  Vivien,    480 
For  you,  methinks  you  think  yoa  love  me 

well; 
For  me,  I  love  you  somewhat    Rest;  and 

Love 
Shoold  have  some  rest  and  pleasure  In  hisH 

self. 
Not  ever  be  too  curious  for  a  boon, 
Too  prurient  for  a  proof  against  the  grain 
Of  him  ye  say  ye  love.     But  Fkme  with 


Being  but  ampler  means  to  serve  mankind, 
Should  have  small  rest  or  pleasure  In  her- 
self. 
But  work  as  vassal  to  the  larser  love      489 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 
Use  gave  me  fame  at  first,  and  laoie  again 
IncTMsmg  gave  me  use.    Lo^  there  my 

boon  I 
What  other  ?  for  men  sou^t  to  prove  me 

vile. 
Because  I  fain  had  given  them  greater  wits; 
And  then  did  envy  call  me  devil's  son. 
The  sick  weak  beast,  seeking  to  help  henelf 
By  striking  at  her   better,  miss'd,  and 

brought 
Her  own  claw  back,  and  wounded  her  own 

Sweet  were  the  days  when  I  was  all  vn- 

known,  409 

But  when  mv  name  was  lifted  up  the  stem 
Brake  on  the  mountain  and  I  cared  not 

for  it 
Right  well  know  I  that  lame  Is  ^If-dia- 

lame, 
Tet   needs  most  work  my  work*    Tint 

other  fune. 
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To  one  at  leaat  who  hath  not  children 

Tagae, 
The  cackle  of  the  nnhom  ahoat  the  grave, 
I  cared  not  for  it.     A  single  misty  star. 
Which  is  the  second  in  a  fine  of  stars 
That  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  belt  of  three, 
I  never  gazed  npon  it  but  I  dreamt 
Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  star 
To  nmke  bme  nothing.    Wheirfoie,  if  I 
fear,  s>> 

Giving  you  power  upon  me  thro'  this  charm, 
That  yoo  might  piay  me  f alsely,  having 

power. 
However  well  ye  think  ye  love  me  now  — 
As  sons  of  kings  loving  in  pupilage 
Have  tum'd  to  tyrants  when  they  came  to 

power  — 
I  rather  dread  the  loss  of  use  than  fame; 
If  yon  —  and  not  so  much  from  wicked- 
ness. 
As  some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  overstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be,        sao 
To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self,  —  or  else 
A  sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy,  — 
Should  try  this  charm  on  whom  ye  say  ye 
love.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  as  in  wrath: 
'Have  I  not  sworn?    I  am  not  trusted. 

Good! 
Well,  hide  it,  hide  it;  I  shall  find  it  out, 
And  being  found  take  heed  of  Vivien. 
A  woman  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Might  feel  some  sudden   turn  of  anger 

bom 
Of  your  misfaith;  and  your  fine  epithet  530 
Is  accurate  too,  for  this  full  love  of  mine 
Without  the  full  heart  back  may  merit 

well 
Tour  term  of  overstrain'd.    So  used  as  I, 
My  daily  wonder  is,  I  love  at  alL 
And  as  to  woman's  jealousy,  O,  why  not  ? 
O,  to  what  end,  except  a  j^ous  one. 
And  one  to  make  me  jealous  if  I  love, 
Was  this  fair  charm  invented  by  yourself  ? 
I  well  beUeve  that  all  about  this  world    539 
Ye  case  a  buxom  captive  here  and  there. 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower 
From  which  is  no  escape  for  evermore.' 

Then  the  giemt  miuter  merrily  angwer'd 

her: 
'Full  many  a  love  in  loving  youth  was 

mine; 
I  needed  then  no  charm  to  keep  them  mine 


But  youth  and  love;  and  that  full  heart  of 
yours 

Whereof  ye  prattle,  may  now  assure  you 
mine; 

So  five  uncharm'd.  For  those  who  wrought 
it  first, 

The  wrist  is  parted  from  the  hand  that 
waved. 

The  feet  unmortised  from  their  ankle- 
bones  55s 

Who  paced  it,  ages  back  —  but  will  ye  hear 

The  legend  as  in  guerdon  for  your  rhyme  7 

'  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  eastern 
East, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port. 
Whose  bark  had  plunder'd  twenty  name- 
less isles; 
And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn, 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea.        560 
And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them 

all, 
He  fightly  scatter'd  theirs  and  brought  her 

off. 
With  loss  of  half  his  peo^  arrow-slain; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful, 
They  said  a  fight  came  from  her  when  she 

moved. 
And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  he» 

The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy, 
Then  made  her  queen.    But  those  isle-nur- 
tured eyes 
Waged  such  unwilling  tho'  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,  they  sicken'd;  councils 

thinn'd,  570 

And  armies  waned,  for  magnet-like  she 

drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters'  hearts; 
And   beasts    themselves  would    worship; 

camels  knelt 
Unbidden,    and    the    brutes  of  mountain 

back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles  bow'd  black 

knees 
Of   homage,    ringing  with  their    serpent 

hands, 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells. 
Wliat  wonder,  being  jealous,  thai  he  sent 
His  horns  of  proclamation  out  thro'  all 
The   hundred  under  -  kingdoms   that  he 

sway'd  sSb 
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To  find  a  wissid  who  might  teach  the 

king 
Some  ehann  which,  heiog  wrooght  upon 

the  queen, 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own.    To  such  a 

one 
He    pfomiMd  more  than  OTer  king  has 

given, 
A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines, 
A  proTinee  with  a  hundred  mues  of  ooast, 
A  palace  and  a  princess,  all  for  him; 
But  on  all  those  who  tried  and  fail'd  the 

king 
Pronounced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning  hj 

it  589 

To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back. 
Or,  like  a  king,  not  to  be  trifled  with  — 
Their  heads  should  moulder  on  the  citj 

gates. 
And  many  tried  and  faU'd,  because  the 

charm 
Of  nature  in  her  oTerbore  their  own; 
And  manj  a  wizard  brow  bleach'd  on  the 

wslls. 
And  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crows 
Hung  like  a  cloud   above  the   gateway 

towers.' 


And  Vivien  breaking  in  npon  him,  said: 
'  I  sit  and  gather  honey;  yet,  methinks, 
Thy  tooffue  has  tript  a  little;  ask  thy- 

seu.  600 

The  lady  never  made  unwiUina  war 
With  those  fine  eyes;  she  had  her  pleasure 

in  it. 
And  made  her  good  man  jealous  with  good 

cause. 
And  lived  there  neither  dame  nor  damsel 

then 
Wroth  at  a  lover's  loss  ?  were  all  as  tame, 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  queen  was  fair  7 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes. 
Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink. 
Or  make  her  paler  with  a  poison'd  rose  ? 
Well,  thoee  were  not  our  days — but  did 

they  And  610 

Awisard?   TeU  me,  was  he  like  to  thee  ? ' 

She   ceased,  and  made  her  lithe  arm 

round  his  neck 
Tighten,  and  then  drew  baek,  and  let  her 

eves 
Speak  for  her,  glowing  on   him»  like  a 

bride's 
On  her  new  lord,  her  own,  the  flntof  men. 


He  answer'd  laughing:  *  Nay,  not  like  to 


At   last   they  found  —  his    foragers   for 

charms—- 
A  little  glassy-headed  hairless  man, 
Who  lived  alone  in  a  great  wild  on  grass. 
Bead   but  one  book,  and   ever   reading 

grew  6ao 

So  grated  down  and  filed  away  with  thought. 
So  lean  his  eyes  were  monstrous;  while  the 

skin 
Clung  but  to  crate  and  basket,  ribs  and 

spine. 
And  since  he  kept  his  mind  on  one  sole 

aim. 
Nor  ever  touch'd  fierce  wine,  nor  tasted 

flesh. 
Nor  own'd  a  sensual  wish,  to  him  the  wall 
That  sunders  ghosts  and  shadow-casting 


Became  a  crystal,  and  he  saw  them  thro' 

it, 
And  beard  their  voices  talk  behind  the 

wall,  699 

And  learnt  their  elemental  secrets,  powers 
And  forces;  often  o'er  the  sun's  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud, 
And  lash'd  it  at  the  base  with  slanting 

storm; 
Or  in  the  noon  of  mist  and  driving  rain. 
When  the  lake  whiten'd  and  the  pinewood 

roar'd. 
And  the  caim'd  mountain  was  a  shadow, 

•nnn'd 
The  world  to  peace  again.    Hero  was  the 


And  so  by  force  they  dmgg'd  him  to  the 

king. 
And  then  he  tanght  the  king  to  charm  the 


queen 
In  such-wise  that  no  man  conld  see  her 

more,  6«e 

Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wtought 

the  charm, 
Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  all  use  of  life.     But  when  the 

kiuff 
Made  proffer  of  the  league  of  golden  mines. 
The  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
The   palace   and   the   princess,  that  old 


Went  back  to  his  old  wild,  and  lived  on 


And  vanish'd,  and  his  book  oaoM  down  to 
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And  YiTieii  answer'd  smiling  saneflj: 
'Ta  have  the  book;  the  charm  is  written 
in  it.  650 

€iood  1  take  my  eoonsel,  let  me  know  it  at 


For  keep  it  like  a  poxzle  ohest  in  chest, 
linth  each  ehest  loek'd  and  padlock'd  thir- 

^-fold. 
And  whelm  all  this    beneath  as  vast  a 

moond 
As  after  forioos  battle  torfs  the  slain 
On  some  wild  down  abore  the  windy  deep, 
I  yet  should  strike  upon  a  sadden  means 
To  dig,  pick,  open,  find  and  read  the  charm; 
Then,  if  I  tried  it,  who  should  blame  me 

then?' 

And  smiling  as  a  master  smfles  at  one  660 
That  is  not  of  his  school,  nor  any  school 
But  that  where  blind  and  naked  Igno- 


Delivers  brawling  judgments,  unashamed, 
On  an  things  all  day  long,  he  answer'd  her: 


'  Thou  read  the  book,  my  pretty  Yiyien  ! 
O,  ay,  it  is  but  twenty  pages  long. 
But  CTery  page  hariufi^  an  ample  mam. 
And  ereiy  marge  enclosing  in  the  midst 
A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  Idot,  669 
The  text  no  larger  than  the  limbs  of  fleas; 
And  CTCiy  square  of  text  an  awful  eharm. 
Writ  in  a  language  that  has  long  gone 

So  long  that  mountains  have  arisen  since 
With  cities  on  their  flanks  —  thou  read  the 

bookl 
And  CTery  nuugin  scribbled,  crost,  and 

cramm'd 
Wiih  comment,  densest  condensation,  hard 
To  mind  and  eye;  but  the  long  sleepless 

nights 
Of  my  long  life  have  made  it  easy  to  me. 
And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  eren  I; 
And  none  can  read  the  comment  but  my- 
self; 680 
And  in  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple;  a  mere  child 
Mqrht  use  it  to  the  harm  of  any  cme, 
And  never  could  undo  it.    Ask  no  more; 
For  tho'  you  should  not  prove  it  upon  me. 
But  keep  that  oath  ye  sware,  ye  might, 

perchance. 
Assay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Bound, 
And  all  becanae  ye  dream  they  babble  of 
you.' 


And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger,  sud: 
'  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  7 
Tkeif    ride     abroad     redressing     human 

wrongs  I  691 

They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in 

horn. 
Tkey  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  I 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  understand 
The  shame  that  cannot  be  explain'd  for 

shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  should  touch  me 

—  swine  I ' 

Then  answer'd  Merlin  careless  of  her 

words: 
'  You  breathe  but  accusation  vast  and  vague, 
Spleen-bom,  I  think,  and  proofless.    If  ye 

know,  700 

Set  up  the  charge  ye  know,  to  stand  or 

&11!' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  wrath- 

fully: 
*  O,  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valenoe,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his 

wife 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant 

Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three  7  there  lay  the  reckling, 

one 
But  one  hour  old  I    What  said  the  happy 

sire7 
A  seven-months'  babe  had  been  a  truer 

gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  his 

fatheriiood.'  7*0 

Then  answer'd  Merlin:  'Nay,  I  know 

the  tale. 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  outland  dame; 
Some  cause  had  kept  him  sunder'd  from 

his  wife. 
One  child  they  had;  it  lived  with  her;  she 

died. 
Hje  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home  the 

He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore;  take 
the  truth.' 


'  O,  ay,'  said  Vivien, '  over4rue 
What  say  ye  then  to  sweet 
more, 


talel 
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Thftt  axdent  man  ?    <*  To  pluok  the  flower 

in  eeason," 
So  MjB  the  song,  *'  I  trow  it  is  no  treason. 

0  Master,  shall  we  call  him  oTer-qoiek 
To  crop  bis  own  sweet  rose  before  the 

hour?' 

And  Merlin  answer'd:  'OTex^niok  art 

thou 
To  catch  a  loathly  plume  fallen  from  the 

wing 
Of  that  fool  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole 

prey 
Is  man's  good  name.    He  noTer  wrong'd 

his  bride. 

1  know  the  tale.    An  angry  gnst  of  wind 
FoiTd  out  his  torch  among  the  myriad- 

room'd 
And  many-corridor'd  complexities  730 

Of  Arthur's  palace.  Then  he  found  a  door, 
And  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 
That  wreathen  round  it  made  it  seem  his 

own. 
And  wearied  out  made  for  the  conch  and 

slept, 
A  stainless  man  beside  a  stainless  maid; 
And  either  slept,  nor  knew  of  other  there, 
HU  the  hiffh  qtLwn  piercing  the  royal  rose 
In  Arthurs  casement  glimmer'd  chastely 

down. 
Blushing  upon  them  blushing,  and  at  once 
He  rose  without  a  word  and  parted  from 

her.  740 

But  when  the  thing  was  biased  about  the 

court. 
The  brute  world  howling  forced  them  into 

bonds. 
And  as  it  chanced  they  are  happy, 

pure.' 


«0,  ay,'  said  Vtyien,  'that  ware  likely 

tool 
What  saT  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  PereiTale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought, 
Tlie  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of 

Christ, 
Or  some  black  wether  of  Saint  Satan's 

fold?  748 

What,  in  the  precincts  of  the  ehi^Ml-yard, 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  grares, 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  JaoeU  of  the  dead  I' 

And  Merlin   answer'd  earele«  of  her 
ehaige: 
'A  sober  man  is  PereiTale  and  pore» 


But  once  in  life  was  fluster'd  with  new  wine, 
Then  paced  for  coolness  in  the  chapel-yard. 
Where  one  of  Satan's  shepherdesses  caught 
And  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  master's 

mark. 
And  that  he  sinn'd  is  not  belieraUe; 
For,  look  upon  his  face  I  —  but  if  he  sinn'd. 
The  sin  that  practice  bums  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  iHiich  brings 

remorse,  761 

Will  brand  us,  after,  of  iHiose  fold  we  be; 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king  whese  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  than  alL 
But  is  your  spleen  froth'd  out,  or  have  y 

more? 

And  Yivien  answer'd  frowning  yet  in 

wrath: 
*  O,  ay;  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Lanoelot,  friend. 
Traitor  or  true  ?  that  commoree  with  the 

Queen, 
I  ask  YOU,  is  it  clamor'd  by  the  ehfld. 
Or  whisper'd  in  the  oomer  ?  do  ye  know 

it?'  770 

To  which  he  answer'd  sadly:  'Tea,  I 

know  it. 
Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  at  first, 
To  fetch  her,  and  she  watch'd  him  from  her 

walls. 
A  rumor  runs,  she  took  him  for  the  King, 
So  fizt  her  fam^  on  him;  let  them  be. 
But  have  ye  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Arthur,  blameless  king  and  stainless 


She  answer'd  with  a  low  and  eliuckling 

langh: 
*Manl  is  he  man  at  all,  who  knows  and 

winks? 
Sees  what  his  lair  bride  is  and  does,  and 

winks?  7S0 

By  which  the  good  King  means  to  blind 

himself. 
And   blinds   himself   and   all  the  TaUo 

Bound 
To  all  tho  foulness  that  they  work.  Myself 
Could  call  him  —  were  it  not  for  womaD-> 

hood  — 
The  pretty,  popular  name  such  manhood 


Could  call  him  the  main  eanse  of  all  their 

erime, 
Tea,  were  he  not  erown'd  king,  coward  and 

looL' 
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Then  Merlin  to  his  own  heftrt,  loathing, 
said: 
'  O  true  and  tender  I    O  my  liege  and 
King  I 

0  selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman,  790 
Who  wmddBt  .gunst  thine  own  eye-witneis 

fam 
Have  all  men  tme  and  leal,  all  women 

pore  1 
How,  in  the  mouths  of  base  interpreters, 
From  over-fineness  not  intelligrible 
To  things  with  every  sense  as  ftilse  and 

fool 
Aa  the  poach'd  filth  that  floods  the  middle 

street. 
Is    thy    white    blamelessness    aooonnted 

blame  1 ' 

Bnt  Vivien,  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  reoommenoed,  and   let    her 

tongae 
Rage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names, 
PoUnting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self,  801 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even   Lancelot   brave    nor   Gralahad 

dean. 

Her  words  had  issue   other  than    she 

will'd. 
He  dragged  his  eyebrow  bushes  down,  and 

made 
A  snowy  pent-house  for  his  hollow  eyes, 
And  mutter'd  in  himself:  'Tell  her  the 

charm! 
So,  if  she  had  it,  would  she  rail  on  me 
To  snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not 
So  will  she  rail.    What  did  the  wanton 

as  low; 
For  men  at  most  diifer  as  heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  heaven  and 

heU. 

1  know  the  Table  Bound,  my  friends  of 

old; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some 

chaste. 
She  cloaks  the  soar  of  some  repulse  with 

lies. 
I  well  believe  she  tempted  them  and  fail'd. 
Being  so  bitter;  for  fine  plots  may  fail, 
Tho'  harlots  paint  their  talk  as  well  as 

face 
With  colors  of  the  heart   that  are    not 

theirs.  8ao 


I  will  not  let  her  know;  nine  tithes  of 

times 
Faoe>flatterer  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a 

crime 
Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves, 
Wanting  the  mental  range,  or  low  desire 
Not  to  roel  lowest  makes  them  level  all; 
Tea,  they  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the 

plain. 
To  leave  an  equal  baseness;  and  in  this 
Are  harlots  like  the  crowd  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note. 
Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so 

small,  Ssi 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  de- 

lipht. 
And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of 

clay, 
Without  Uie  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual  fire. 
And  touching  other  worlds.    1  am  weary 

of  her.' 

He  spoke  in  words  part  heard,  in  whis- 
pers part, 
Half-euffocated  in  the  hoary  f eU 
And  many  -  winter'd  fleece  of  throat  and 

chin. 
But  Vivien,  gathering    somewhat  of  his 

mood,  S40 

And  hearing  'harlot'  mutter'd  twioe  or 

thrice, 
Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and 

stood 
Stiff  as  a  viper  frozen;  loathsome  si^t. 
How  from  ue  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love 
Flash'd    the    bare  -  grinning   skeleton   of 

death ! 
White  was  her  cheek;  sharp  breaths  of 

anger  puff'd 
Her    fairy    nostril    out;    her  hand    half- 

dench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her 

belt, 
And  feeling.     Had  she  found  a  dagger 

there  — 
For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate  — 
She  would  have  stabb'd  him;  but  she  fooond 

it  not.  851 

His  eye  was  calm,  and  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  beaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 
Then  her  ndse  voioe  made  way,  broken 

with  sobs: 
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'  O  cmeller  tban  was  oTer  told  in  tale 
Or  sone  in  song  1    O  vainly  lavish'd  love  ! 

0  omeC  there  was  nothing  wild  or  strange. 
Or  aeeming  dyuneful-  for  wliat  Bfaame  in 

love, 
So  loTO  be  tme,  and  not  as  yours  is  7  — 

nothing  86o 

Poor  Virien  hiad  not  done  to  win  his  tmst 
Who  caU'd  her  what  he  call'd  her — all  her 

oruney 
All  —  all — the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly 

hers.' 

She  mnsed  a  little,  and  then  clapt  her 

hands 
Together  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said: 
'  Stabb'd  through  the  heart's  affections  to 

the  heart i 
Seethed  like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's 

milk! 
EjU'd  with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  of 

Uowsl 

1  thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great; 

0  Goo,  that  I  had  loved  a  smaller  man  t 

1  should  have    found  in  him  a  greater 

heart.  871 

O,  I,  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  saw 
The  knights,  the  oonrt,  the  King,  dark  in 

your  light. 
Who  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they 


Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I  had 
To  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal 
Of  worship  —  I  am  answer'd,  and  hence- 
forth 
Hie  coarse  of  life  that  seem'd  so  flowery 

tome 
With  you  for  guide  and  master,  only  yon. 
Becomes  the    sea  •cliff    pathway  broken 
short,  880 

And  ending  in  a  ruin— nothing  left 
But  into  some  low  cave  to   crawl,  and 

there, 
If  the  wolf  spare  roe,  weep  my  life  away, 
Kill'd  with  inntterable  unkindliness.' 

She  paused,  she  tum'd  away,  she  hung 
her  head. 
The  snake  of  gold  alid  from  her  hair,  the 


Slipt  and  uncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afresh. 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  toward 

the  storm 
In  silence,  while  his  UKser  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  hii  wisdom  go     890 


For  ease  of  heart,  and  half  believed  her 

true; 
Call'd  her  to  shelter  in  the  hollow  oak, 
'Come  from  the  storm,'  and  having  no 

reply. 
Gazed  at  the  heaving  shoulder  and  the 

face 
Hand-hidden,  as  for  utmost  grief  or  shame; 
Then  thrice  essay'd,  by  tenderest4oQching 

terms, 
To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind,  in  vain. 
At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquer'd  by  him, 
And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns, 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  oack,  and  settled 

there.  901 

There  wUle  d»  nt,  hidf-f  .lliiig  irom  hi. 

knees. 
Half-nestled  at  his  heart,  and  since  he  saw 
The  slow  tear  creep  from  her  closed  eyelid 

yet. 
About  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  love. 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shielding  arm. 
But  she  dislink'd  herself  at  once  and  rose. 
Her  arms  upon  her   breast   across,  and 

stood, 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd, 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  him;  then  she 

said:  910 

'  There  must  be  now  no  passages  of  love 
Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evermore; 
Since,  if  I  be  what  I  am  grossly  call'd. 
What  should  be  granted  which  yonr  own 

gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  takinir  ?    I  will 


In  tmth,  I 


but  one  thing  now  —  better  have 

died 
Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once  — coold 

make  me  stay  <^ 
That  proof  of  trust — so  often  ask'd  ia 

vain  I 
How  justly,  after  that  vile  term  of  yowt, 
I  find  with  grief  1    I  might  believe  yon 

then,  9*0 

Who  knows?  onee  more.    Lo !  what  was 

once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  hath  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life. 
Farewell;  think  gently  of  me,  for  I  fear 
My  fate  or  folly,  passing  gayer  youth 
For  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  thee  still. 
But  ere  I  leava  thee  let  mo  swear  ones 

more 
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Thai  if  I  aclieined  against  thy  peaee  in 

this, 
Haj  yon  jut  heaTan,  that  darkens  o'er  me, 

send 
One  flash  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may 

make  930 

My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie/ 

8eazee  had  she  ceased,  when  oat  of  heaTcn 

a  bolt— 
For  now  the  storm  was  dose  above  them  — 

stmok, 
INuiowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelinine 
With  darted  spikes  sad  splinters  (3  the 

wood 
The  dark  earth  roond.    He  raised  his  eyes 

and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the 

gloom. 
But  YiTien,  f  eaztng  heaTcn  had  heaxd  her 

oath. 
And  dasded  by  the  liTid-fliokering  fork, 
And  deaf en'd  with  the  stammering  cracks 

and  claps  940 

That  foUow'd,  flying  back  and  crying  oat, 
'  O  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me,  save. 
Yet  Mire  m«  I'  dnng  to  Urn  ud  hagg'd 

mm  dose; 
And  call'd  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright. 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright, 
Bnt  wrought  apoo  his  mood  and  hagg'd 

him  dose. 
The  pale  blood  of  the  wisard  at  her  toach 
Took  nyer  odors,  like  an  opal  warm'd. 
She    Uuned  herself  for   telling  hearsay 

tales; 
She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she 

wept  9SO 

Of  petnlanoy ;  she  eall'd  him  lord  and  liege. 
Her  seer,  her   bard,  her   silver  star  of 

eve. 
Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate 

love 
Of  her  whole  life;  and  ever  oveibead 
Bdlow'd  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them;  and  m  change  of  glare  and 

gloom 
Her  eyea  and  neek  i^ittering  went  and 


Till  now  the  stonn,  its  boist  of  passion 

spent. 
Moaning  and  eaUing  out  of  other  lands,    960 
Had  left  the  lavaged  woodland  yet  onee 


To  peaee;  and  what  shoold  not  have  been 

had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn. 
Had  yielded,  tdd  her  all  the  charm,  and 

slept 

Tlien,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

lame. 

Then  crying,  'I  have  made  his  gloty 
mine,' 
And  shrieking  out,  '  O  fool  I '  the  harlot 
leapt  mo 

Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  dosed 
her,  and  the  forest  echo'd  '  fooL' 


LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 

Elaihk  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovaUe, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  ap  a  tower  to  the 

east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's 

earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 

gleam; 
Then  fearing  rust  or  sdlure  fashion'd  for 

it  ^ 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blason'd  oa  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower,    n 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  dav. 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  fsuier, 

dimb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barred  her 

door, 
Stript  off  tiie  case,  and  read  the  naked 

shield. 
Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms. 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it, 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon 

it, 
Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cot  is 

fresh, 
That  ten  years  back;  this  dealt  him  at 

CaeriylSk 
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Thai  at  Caerleon  —  this  at  Camelot  — 
And  ah,  God's  meroj,  what  a  stroke  was 

there  1 
And  here  a  throst  that  might  haTS  kill'd, 

htttGod 
Brake  the  strong  lanoe,  and  roll'd  his  enemy 

down. 
And  sa^ed  him:  so  she  liTed  in  ftoitasj. 

How  eame  the  lil  j  maid  by  that  good 

shiehl 
Of  Lanoeloty  she  that  knew  not  OTen  his 

name? 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt  so 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond 

joosts, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  bj  that 


Had  named  them,  since  a  ^'ftF**'^*«i^  was  the 
prise. 

For  Arthur,  long  before  thej  crawn'd 

him  king, 
Boring  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black 

tarn. 
A  horror  liTcd  about  the  tarn,  and  claTC 
like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain 

side; 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had 

met 
And  fought  together,  but  their  names  were 

lost;  40 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  ab- 

horrVL 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 

bleach'd. 
And  liehen'd  into  color  with  the  crags. 
And  he  that  once  was  king  had  on  a  crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 
And  Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the 


An  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 

Had  trodden  that  orown'd  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 

the  crown  so 

BoU*d  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
Fled  like  a  guttering  rivulet  to  the  tarn. 
And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

andeatt|[ht, 
And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  mnrmnrsi  'Lo^  thoa  likewise  shall 

Ukiog.* 


Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  the 

fsms 
from  the  crown,  and  show'd  them 

to  his  knights 
Saying:     'These    jewels,    wheronpoa    I 

chanced 
Dirinely,   aro    the    kingdom's,   not    the 

King's—  S9 

For  public  use.    Henceforward  let  there  be, 
Once  evefy  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these; 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  must 

Mrn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  oorselTes  shall 

grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  heathen,  who»  some  say,  shall  rule  the 

land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder  I '    Tims  be 

spoke. 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had  been, 

and  still 
Had  Lanoelot  won  the  diamond  of  the 

year, 
With  puipose  to  present  them  to  the  Qneen 
When  all  wero  won;  but,  meaning  all  at 

once  70 

To  snaro  her  royal  &ncy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken 

word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 
kst 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  ooort 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which 


Is  this  worid's  hugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  draw  nigh 
Spake  —  for  she  had  been  sick  <— to  Gnin^ 

vera: 
'Aro  yon  so  sick,  my  Queen,  yon  eaaaol 

move 
To  these  fair  joosts  ? '    « Yea,  lord,' she 

said, '  ye  know  it.'  8e 

'Then  will  ve  miss,'  he  answer'd,  'the 

great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  ye  love  to  look  on.'    And  the 

Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  lanffudlv 
Chi  Lancelot,  whero  he  stood  beside  the 

King. 
He,  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning 

there, 
'  Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick;  mt  love  is  mote 
Than  many  diamonds,'  yidded t  and  a  heail 
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LoTe-loy  al  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Qaeen — 
However  maeh  he  yeam'd  to  make  oom- 

plete  90 

The  tale   of  diamonds  for   hia  destined 

boon  — 
Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and 

say, 
'Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wonnd  is  hardly 

whole, 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle; '  and  the 

King 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his 

way. 
No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

*  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  mnch 

to  blame  I 
Why  go  ye  not  to  these  fair  jooats  ?  the 

knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the 

crowd 
Will  mormnr,  ^Lo  the  shameless  ones, 

who  take  too 

Hieir  pastime  now  the  tmstf ol  King  is 

gone  I 
Then  I^celot,  Text  at  haying  lied  in  yain: 
'  Are  ye  so  wise  ?  ye  were  not  <mce  so  wise, 
My  Queen,  that  summer  when  ye  loyed  me 

first. 
Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead. 
When  its  own  yoioe  dings  to  each  blade  of 

grass. 
And  eyery  yoiee  is  nothing.    Ab  to  knights, 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  ease. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd       no 
Of  all  men;  many  a  bard,  without  offence. 
Has  link'd  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  brayery,  Guineyere, 
Hie  pearl  of  beauty;  and  our  knights  at 

feast 
H.«.  ^  «- in  thi,  unl<»,  wha,  the 

Would  listen  smiling.  How  then  ?  is  there 
more? 

Has  Arthur  spoken  anght  ?  or  would  your- 
self. 

Now  weaiy  of  my  seryioe  and  deyoir, 

Henceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord  ? ' 

She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh :   1  ao 
'  Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the .  faultless 

King, 
That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord — 
But  who  can  gase  upon  the  sun  in  heayen? 


He  neyer  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me, 
He  neyer  had  a  glimpee  of  mine  untruth. 
He  cares  not  for  me.    Only  here  to-day 
There  gleamed  a  yague  suspicion  in  his 

eyes; 
Some  meddling  rogue  has  tampered  with 

him  —  dse 
Rapt  in  tUs  fancy  of  his  Table  Bound, 
And  swearing  men  to  yows  impossible,    130 
To  make  them  like  himself;  but,  friend,  to 

me 
He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  alL 
For  who  loyes  me  must  haye  a  touch  of 

earth; 
The  low  sun  makes  the  color.    I  am  yours. 
Not  Arthur's,  as  ye  know,  saye  by  the 

bond. 
And  therefore  hear  my  words:  go  to  the 

jousts; 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our 

dream 
When    sweetest;    and  the  yermin  yoices 

here 
May  buzz  so  loud  —  we  sewn  them,  but 

they  sting.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of 
knights:  140 

*And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext 
made. 

Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 

Before  a  king  who  honors  his  own  word 

Ab  if  it  were  his  God's?' 

« Yea,' said  the  Qneeo, 
'  A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule. 
Else  had  he  not  lost  me;  but  listen  to  me, 
If  I  must  find  you  wit.    We  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  yon  are  Lancelot;  your  great 

name. 
This  conquers.    Hide  it  therefore;  go  un> 
known.  150 

Win  t  W  this  kiss  yon  will;  and  our  true 

King 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knight» 
As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  him  true, 
Ye  know  right  well,  how  meek  soe'er  he 

seem. 
No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes.  ^ 
He  loyes  it  in  his  knights  more  than  him- 
self; 
They  proye  to  him  his  work.    Win  and  re- 
turn.' 
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Tben  got  Sir  Lancelot  snddealy  to  horse, 

Wroth    at    hinuelf.    Not   willing   to  he 

known,  159 

He  left  the  barren-heaten  thoroagfa&re, 

Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rarer 

loot, 
And  there  among  the  solitary  downs, 
Foil  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  war; 
Till  as  he  traced  a  f  aintly-shadow'd  track, 
That  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Ran  to  the  Castle  of  Astohit,  he  saw 
Fired  from  the  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  tow- 
ers. 
Thither  he  made,  and  blew  the  gateway 

horn. 
Then  came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled 

man. 
Who  let  him  into  lodging  and  disarmed.  170 
And  Lancelot  manrell'd  at  the  wordless 


And  issoing  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
With  two  strong  sons,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir 


Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  oonrt; 
And  close  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter;  mother  of  the  house 
There  was  not.     Some  light  jest  among 

them  rose 
With  laughter  dying  down  as  the  great 

kmeht 
Approaoh'd  them ;  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat: 
*  Whence  comest  thou,  my  gnest,  and  by 
what  name  iSo 

LiTest  between  the  lips  ?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  Uiee  chief  of 

those. 
Alter  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthurs  halls. 
Him    have  I  seen;   the    rest,  his  Table 

Bound, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  un- 
known/ 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of 

knighU: 
'  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and 

known. 
What  I  by  mere  mischanne  have  brought, 

my  shield. 
But  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  unknown 
At  CMnelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not; 
Hereafter  ye    shall  know  me — and  the 

shield  —  191 

Ipfmy  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have, 
Buink,  or  at  least  with  aooie  deviee  not 


Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  « Here  is 

Tone's: 
Hurt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre, 
And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough. 
His  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 

Tone, 
'  Yea,  since  I  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have  iV 
Here  laugh'd  the  father  saying:  « Fie,  Sir 

Churl, 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight  ?     100 
Allow  him  !  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here, 
He  is  so  lull  of  lustihood,  he  wiU  ride. 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an 

hour, 
And  set  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair, 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  bef oie.* 

'  Kay,father,  nay,  good  lather,  shame  me 
not 
Before  this  noble  knight,'  said  young  L»> 


'For   nothing.     Surely  I  but  play'd  on 

Torre, 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  vest  he  could  not  go; 
A  jest,  no  more  1  for,  knight,  the  maiden 
dreamt  a  10 

That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

hand, 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  stream. 
The  castle- well,  belike;  and  then  I  said 
That  if  I  went  and  ijf  I  fought  and  won 

it  — 
But  all  was  jest  and  joke  among   our- 
selves— 
Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.    All  was 

jest. 
But,  father,  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will. 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noUe  knight 
Win  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win;     aao 
Young  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best.' 

*So  ye  will  grace  me,'  answer'd  Lsaee 
lot. 
Smiling  a  moment, '  with  vour  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  my- 
self, 
Then  were  I  glad  of  yon  as  guide  and 

friend; 
And  yon  shall  win  this  dismond,  —  as  I 

hear, 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond, —  if  ye  may, 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  wilL' 
•A  lair  Urge  divnond,'  added  plain  8b 
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*  Batik  be  for  qneeiUy  and  not  for  Bunple 

maidB.'  ay* 

Then  the,  wlio  held  her  eyes  upon  the 

gtofosAf 
Elaine,  and  bwd  her  name  so  tost  about, 
Flnsh'd  sl^tly  at  the  slight  disparage- 
ment 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at 

her, 
Full  oonrtlj,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  retom'd: 
'  If  what  is  fair  be  bat  for  what  is  fair. 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so. 
Bash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth. 
Not  Tiolating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.'    S40 

He  spoke   and  oeased;   the  lily  maid 

Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd, 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  Iotc  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his 

time. 
Another  sinnine  on  such  heights  with  one. 
The  flower  of  au  the  west  and  all  the  world. 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it;  but  in  him  349 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  liying  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest 


That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall. 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  thui  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  sword-cut  on  the 

cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her 

eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 

her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the 

court,  a6o 

Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  dis- 
dain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time, 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind; 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their 

best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 


And  much  they  ask'd  of  eoort  and  Tabb 
Bound, 

And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he; 

But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Gtune- 
vere. 

Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man,  S70 

Heard  from  the  bckron  that,  ten  years  be- 
fore. 

The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  his 
tongue. 

'  He  learnt  and  wam'd  me  of  their  fieroe 


Aguiuit  my  hooie,  ud  him  they  CMgbt 

and  maim  d; 
But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  danriiter  fled 
i^om  bonds  or  death.  u>d  dwelt  .maiig  the 

woods 
By  the  great  river  in  a  boatman's  hut. 
DnU  days  w«te  those,  tm  oar  good  Arthur 

broke 
The  Pagan  yet  once  mcoe  on  Badon  hilL' 

'  O,  there,  great  lord,  doubtlees,'  Lavaine 

said,  rapt  aSo 

By  all*  the  sweet  and  sadden  passioa  of 

vouth 
Toward  greatness  in  its  elder,  'yoa  have 

fought. 
O,  tell  us  —  for  we  live  apart  —  you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars.'    And  Lancelot 

spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  which  all  day 

long 
Bang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent 

Glem; 
And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas;  that  on  Bassa;  then  the  war 
That  tiiunder'd  in  and  out  the   gloomy 

skirts  990 

Of  Celidon  the  forest;  and  again 
By   Castle  Gumion,  where    the  glorious 

King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  one  emerald  centred  in  a  sun 
Ot  silver  rays,  that  lighten'd  as  he  breathed; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord, 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild 

White  Horse 
Set  ever^  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  m  Agned-Cathregoiuon  too. 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath 

Treroit,  300 

Where  many  a  heathen  fell;  'and  on  the 

mount 
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Of  Bftdon  I  mTMlf  behdd  the 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Tahle  Bound, 
And  all  his  legions  ciyinff  Christ  and  him. 
And  hieak  them;  and  I  saw  him,  after, 

stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to 

plume 
Bed  as  the  rising  snn  with  heathen  blood. 
And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  Toioe  he  cried, 
"  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken  I "  for 

the  King,  309 

Howeyer  mild  ne  seems  at  home,  nor  oares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimie  wars,  the  jousts  — 
For  if  his  own  knight  oasts  him  down,  he 

laughs, 
Saying  his  knights  are  better  men  than 

he  — 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him.    I  neyer  saw  his  like;  there  lires 
No  greater  leader.' 

WhUe  he  ntter'd  this, 

Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 

*Saye  your  mat  self,  fair  lord;'  and  when 

he  fell  J 18 

From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 


Being  mirthful  he,  but  in  a  stately 

She  still  took  note  that  when  the  liying 

smile 
Died  from  his  lips,  asross  him  came  a 

eloud 
Of  melancholy  seyere,  from  which  again, 
Wheneyer  in  her  hoyering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striyen  to  make  him 

cheer. 
There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature;  and  she  thouriit 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for 

her. 
And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her 

liyed. 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  Amm,       sr> 
Diyinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Liyes  for  his  children,  eyer  at  its  best 
And  fullost;  so  the  face  before  her  Uyed, 
Dark-mlendid,  speakiuff  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her 

sleep. 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half-cheated  in  the 

niought 
She   needs   must  bid  farewell  to   sweet 

Layaine. 
FSnt  as  la  fear,  step  after  step,  aha  stole 


Down  the  long  tower^^taiis,  besitatiny.  341 
Anon,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  ery  m  the 

court, 
'  This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it  ?  *  and 

Layaine 
Psst  inward,  as  she  came  from  oot  the 

tower. 
There  to  his  proud  horse  Lancelot  tom'd, 

andsmooth'd 
The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 
Half-enyious  of  the  flattering  hand,  she 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.    He  look'd,  and,  more 


Than  if  seyen  men  had  set  upon 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  aewy  light,  jso 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beantifuL 
Hien  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear. 
For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
Bapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  god's. 
Suadenly  flMh'd  on  her  a  wild  d&dn 
That  he  should  wear  her  f ayor  at  the  tilt 
She  brayed  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 
*Fair  lord,  whose   name  I  know  not  — 
noble  it  is. 


I  well  belieye,  the  noblest  —  will  yon 
My  &tyor  at  this  tourney  ? '    '  Nay,'  said 

he,  ste 

<  Fair  lady,  since  I  neyer  yet  haye  worn 
Fayor  of  any  lady  in  the  usts. 
Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me 

know.' 
'  Yea,  so,'  she  answer'd; '  then  in  wearing 


Needs  murt  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord. 
That  those  who  know  should  know  you.' 

And  he  tum'd 
Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind. 
And  found  it  true,  and  answered:  *Tnm, 

my  cbUd. 
Well,  I  will  wear  it;  fetch  it  out  to  me. 
What  is  it?'  and  she  told  him,  *A  red 

sleeye  170 

Broider'd   with  pearls,'  and  brought  it. 

H^en  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying, '  I  neyer  j9t  haye  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  hying,'  and  the  Uood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and  flll'd  her  with 

delight; 
But  left  her  aU  the  paler  when  Layaine 
Betnming    brought   the   yet  -  nablaaon'd 

shield. 
His  brother's,  which  he  gaye  to  Lancelot, 
I  Who  parted  with  his  own  to  fair  Elaine: 
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*  Do  me  this  gzaee,  my  ehild^  to  have  my 

shield  380 

In  keeping  till  I  come.'    '  A  grace  to  me,' 
She  answer'dy  'twice  to-day.    I  am  your 

squire  I' 
Whereat    LaTaine    said    lan^iing:    'Lily 

maid. 
For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  color  back; 
Onoe,  twice,  and  thrice.    Now  get  yon  hence 

tobed;' 
So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own 

hand. 
And  thus  they  moyed  away.    She  staid  a 

minute. 
Then  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and 

there  — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

face  390 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss  — 
Paa«)d  by  U»  gateway,  standing  near  the 

shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms 

fiar-off 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs, 
llien  to  her  tower  she  climb'd,  and  took 

the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  liyed  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile   the    new  companions   past 

away 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  boshless 

downs. 
To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  liyed  a 

knight  399 

Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A  hermit,  who  had  pray'd,  labor  d  and 

And  eyer  laboring  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massiye  oolnmns,  like  a  shore-diif  eaye, 
And  cells  and  chambers.     All  were  foir 

and  dry; 
Hie  green  light  from  the  meadows  under- 
neath 
Struck  np  and  liyed  along  the  milky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  tluti>er  wending  theie  that  night  they 
Doae.  410 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  onder- 
gpx>und, 
And  ahot  red  fire  and  shadows  thro'  the 


They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  aad  rode 

away. 
Then  Lancelot  sayiug, '  Hear,  but  hold  my 


Hidden,  yon  ride    with  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake,' 
Abash'd  Layaine,  whose  instant  reyerence. 
Dearer  to  tiae  young  heart,  than  their  ow» 

praise, 
But  left  him  leaye  to  stammer, '  Is  it  in* 

deed?' 
And  after  muttering, '  The  great  Lancelot,* 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer'd: 

*One,  430 

One  haye  I  seen  —  that  other,  our  liege 

lord. 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's  King  of 

kings, 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously. 
He  will  be  there — then  were  I  stricken 

blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen.' 

So  spake  Layaine,  and  when  they  reach'd 

the  liste 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half 

round 
Lay  like  a  rainbow  fallen  nwm  the  grass. 
Until  they  found  the  dear^faeed  King,  who 

sat  430 

Robed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known. 
Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  dung, 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in 

gold. 
And  from  the  caryen-work  behind  him 

crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of 

them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  umnmera- 

ble 
Fled  eyer  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they 

found 
The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  them- 

selyes,  439 

Yet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work; 
And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  him  set. 
Blazed  the  last  HUimwMl  of  the  nanieless 


Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  Layaine 
and  said: 
'  Me  you  call  great;  mine  is  the  firmer  seat, 
TbB  tmer  lanoe;  but  there  is  many  ayonth 
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Kow  oreBcenti  who  will  oome  to  all  I  am 
And  oreroome  it;  and  in  me  there  dwells 
Ko  greatness,  save  it  he  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatoess  to  know  well  I  am  not  great. 
There  i.  the  mw.'    And  Laraine  gaped 

upon  him  450 

As  on  a  thing  miraculons,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  hlew;  and  then  did  either 

side, 
They  that  assailed,  and  they  that  held  the 

lists, 
Set  lanoe  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly 

moTe, 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock  that  a  man  far-off  might  well  per- 

oeiye, 
If  anr  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 

of  arms. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
Which  were  the  weaker;  then  he  hnrl'd 

into  it  460 

Against  the  stronger.    Little  need  to  speak 
Of  Lancelot  in  his  glory  1   King,  duke,  earl. 
Count,  baron  —  whom  he  smote^  he  over- 
threw. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and 

kin. 
Banged  with  the  Table  Bound  that  held 

the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger 

knight 
Should  do  and  almost  oyerdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

«Lo! 
What  is  he?    I  do  not  mean  the  foioe 

alone — 
The  graoe  and  versatility  of  the  man  I    470 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  ? '    <  When  has  Lancelot 

worn 
Favor  of  an^  lady  in  the  lists  ? 
Not  meh  his  wont^  as  we  thai  know  him 

know.' 
'How  then?  who  then?'  a  fury  seised 

them  all, 
A  fiery  fiunily  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lsmcelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  oonch'd  their  spears  and  piiok'd  their 

steeds,  and  thus, 
TlMir  plomea  driven  backwaid  by  the  wind 

they  made 
In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bate,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North 

Sea,  410 


Green -glimmering  toward   the   summit, 

Mars,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

jikies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  baik 
And  him  that  helms  it;  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick'd  sharply  Ins  own  cuirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  snapt  and 

remain'd. 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worship- 
fully. 

He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repnto  to  the 
earth,  490 

And  bronfffat  his  horse  to  Lancelot  wh«re 
he  lay. 

He   np  the  side,  sweating  with   agony, 

But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  en- 
dure, 
And  being  lustilv  holpen  by  the  rest, 
His  party, — tho*  it  seem'd  half-miniele 
To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith 

And  all  the  Table  Bound  that  held  the  lists. 
Back  to  the  harrier;  then  the  trumpets 

blew 
Proclaiming  his  the  prise  who  wore  the 

sleeve 
Of  scarlet  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the 

kni^ts,  500 

His  party,  cried,  'Advance  and  take  thy 

prise 
The  diamond; '  but  he  answer'd: '  Diamond 

me 
No  diamonds  t  for  God's  love,  a  little  air  I 
Prize  me  no  prises,  for  my  prize  is  death  I 
Hence  will  I,  and  I  charge  you,  follow  me 

not' 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd  suddenly  from 

the  field 
With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  mve. 
There  from  his  charger  down  he  aliid,  and 

sat. 
Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine, '  Draw  the  lanoe- 

'  Ah,  my  sweet  lotd  Sir  Lancelot,'  said  Lft* 
vaine,  $f 

*l  dread  me,  if  I  draw  it,  von  will  die.' 
But  he, '  I  die  already  wiUi  it;  dr»w  •« 
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Dz»w,'  —  and    LaTsine   drew,    and    Sir 

Lancelot  gave 
A  marrellous  greafc   shriek  and  ghastly 


And  half  his  blood  borst  forth,  and  down 

he  sank 
For  the  pore  pain,  and  whollj  swo(»i'd 

awaj. 
Then  oame  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him 

in. 

There  stanch'd  his  wound;  and  there,  in 
daily  doubt 

Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 

Hid  from  the  wild  world's  rumor  by  the 
grove  sao 

Of  popurs  with  their  noise  of  falling  show- 
ers, 

And  eyei^^mulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the 

lists, 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and 

West, 
Lords  of  waste  marshes,  kings  of  desokte 

isles. 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying 

to  him, 
'  Lo,  Sire,  our  knight,  thro'  whom  we  won 

the  day, 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his 

prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death.' 
*  Heaven  hinder,'  said  the  King, '  that  such 

an  one,  530 

So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  t4>-day  — 
He  seem'd  to  me  another  Lancelot  — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  Lanc^ 

lot  — 
He  must  not  pass  nneared  for.    Wherefore 

rise, 
O  Gawain,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the 

knight. 
Wounded  and  wearied,  needs  must  he  be 


I  charge  you  that  you  get  at  onoe  to  horse. 
And,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not 

one  of  you 

Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashlyriven ; 
His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.    We  will 

do  him  540 

No  customary  honor;  nnoe  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize. 
Ourselves  will  send  it  after.    Rise  and 

take 
This  diamond,  and  deUver  it,  and  reinnii 


And  bring  us  where  he  is,  and  how  he  faieB» 
And  eease  not  from  your  quest  until  ye 
find.' 

So  saying,  from  the  carven  flower  above. 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  took 
And  gaye  the  diamond.    Then  fiom  where 

he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  faoe  arose. 
With  smiling  fac»  and  frowning  heart,  a 

prince  551 

In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May, 
Gawain,  sumamed  the  Courteous,  foir  and 

strong. 
And  after  LAnoelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint» 
And  Gareth,  a  good  knight,  but  there- 
withal 
Sir  Modred's  brother,  and  the  child  of  Lot* 
Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
Wroth  that  the  King's  command  to  sally 

forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him 

leave 
Tke  buqaet  mad  eoMoone  of  knights  and 

longs.  560 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went; 
While  Arthur  to  the  ninquet,  dark  in  mood, 
Past,  thinking,  'Is  it  Lancelot  who  hath 

come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  hath  added  wound  to  wound. 
And  ridden  away  to  die  ? '    So  f ear'd  the 

King, 
And,  after  two  days'  tarrianee  there,  re- 

tum'd. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embracing 

ask'd, 
*  Love,  are  you  yet  so  sick  ? '    '  Nay,  lord,' 

she  said. 
'And  where  is  Lancelot?'  Then  the  Queen 

amazed,  570 

'  Was  he  not  with  yon  ?  won  be  not  your 

prize?' 
<  Nay,  but  one  like  him.'    <  Why,  thai  like 

was  he.' 
And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she 

knew, 
Said:  '  Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted  from 

us 
Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  he  was  Lanoelot;  his  great 
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Conqa«r'd;  and  therefore  wonld  be  hide 

end 
Had   made  the   pretext  of  a   hindeiiug 

wonnd,  580 

Hiat  he  might  jontt  unknown  of  all,  and 

learn 
If  his  old  prowess  were  in  anght  deoay'd; 
And  added,  '^Oor  true  Arthur,  when  he 

learns, 
Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  puer  ^ory." ' 

Then  replied  the  King: 
*  Far  lovelier  in  our  I^ancelot  had  it  been. 
In  lien  of  idly  daUying  with  the  truth. 
To  haye  trusted  me  as  he  hath  trusted 

thee. 
Surely  his  King  and  most  familiar  friend 
Might  well  have  kept  his  secret.    True, 

mdeed,  S9o 

Albeit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
80  fine  a  fear  in  our  iMge  Lancelot 
Must  needs  have  moyed  my  laughter;  now 


But  little  cause  for  laughter.    His  own 

kin-  * 

HI  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  We  him, 

thisi  — 
His  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon 

him; 
80  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

field. 
Yet  good  news  too;  for  goodly  hopes  are 


That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  loneW  heart. 
He  wore,  asainst  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  aleere  of  scarlet,  broider'd  with  great 
pearls,  601 

fione  gentle  maiden's  gift' 

*  Tea,  lord,*  she  said, 
'  Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  that,  she 

choked, 
And  sharply  tum*d   about  to   hide   her 


Psst  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  her* 

self 
Down   on    the  great   King's  couch,  and 

writhed  upon  it, 
And  eleneh'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the 

palm. 
And  shriek'd  out  <  Traitor  I '  to  the  nnhear- 


Then  flash'd   into  wild   tears,  and  rose 

again* 
And  moTcd  about  her  palace,  proud  and 

pale.  6m 

Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region 
round 
Bode  with  his  diamond,  wearied  of  the 


2  nest, 
at  all  points  eaoept  the  poplar 
groTC, 
And  came  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astdat; 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the 


Glanced  at,  and  cried,  *  What  news  from 

Camelot,  lord  ? 
What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve?* 

*  He  won.' 
'I  knew  it,'  she  said.    *But  parted  from 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side;'  whereat  she  caught  her 

breath. 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  lance 

go.  6ao 

Thereon  she  smote  her  hand;  wellnigh  she 

swoon'd. 
And,  while  he  gaaed  wonderingly  at  her, 

came 
The  Lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the 

prince 
Beported  who  be  was,  and  on  what  queet 
Scat,  that  he  bore  the  prise  and  could  not 

find 
The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random  roond 
To  seek  him,  and  had  wearied   of   the 

search. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  'Bide  with 

And  ride  no  more  at  random,  noUe  prince  I 
Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 

shield;  630 

This  will  be  send  or  come  for.    Further* 

more 
Our  son  is  with  him;  we  shall  hear  anon. 
Needs  must  we  hear.'    To  this  the  courts 

ous  prince 
Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 
Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it, 
And  staid;   and   cast   his   eyes   on   fair 

Elaine; 
Where  could  befound  face  daintier?  then 

her  shape 
IVom  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect'-* 

again 
Erom  foot  to  forehead  eiqiiialely  ton'd. 
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•Well  — if  I  bide,  lo  I  this  wild  flower  for 

mel'  640 

And  oft  they  met  among  the  nuden  yews. 
And  there  he  set  himseS  to  play  apon  her 
With  sallying  wit,  free    flashes    from  a 

height 
AboTe  her,  graces  of  the  eonrt,  and  songs. 
Sighs,  and  low    smiles,  and  golden  elo- 

qoenoe 
And  amorons  adulation,  till  the  nuud 
Rebell'd  against  it,  saying  to  him:  '  Prince, 
O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 
Why  ask  yon  not  to  see  the  shield  be  left. 
Whence  you  might  learn  his  name  ?    Why 

slight  your  King,  650 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and 

prove 
No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday. 
Who  lost  the  hem  we  slipt  her  at,  and 

went 
To  all  the  winds  ?'    « Nay,  by  mine  bead,' 

said  he, 

*  I  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 

0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes; 
But  an  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield.' 
And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Ga- 

wainsaw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with 

gold, 
Ramp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and 

mock'd:  660 

'  Right  was  the  King  1  our  Lancelot  1  that 

true  man  ! ' 
'And  right  was  I,'  she  answer'd  merrily, 

Who   dream'd    my  knight    the    greatest 
knight  of  all.' 

*  And  if  /  dream'd,'  said  Gawain,  *  that  yon 

love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon  1  lo,  ye 

know  it  I 
Speak  therefore;  shall  I  waste  myself  in 

vain?' 
Full  simple  was  her  answer:  '  What  know 

I? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship; 
And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk'd  of 

love, 
Wish'd  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they 

talk'd,  670 

Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not;  so  my- 
self— 

1  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is, 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
I  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  love.' 


'Yea,  b^  God's  death,'  said  be,  'ye  love 

him  well, 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others 

know, 
And  whom  he  loves.'    'So  be  it,'  cried 

Elaine, 
And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away; 
But  he  pursued  her,  calling, '  Stay  a  little  I 
One  golden  minute's  grace  I  he  wore  your 

sleeve.  680 

Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 

name? 
Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at 

last? 
Nay  —  like  enow.     Why  then,  far  be  it 

from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  t 
And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full 

well 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me 

leave 
My  quest  with  you;  the  diamond  also  — 

here  I 
For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 
And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he  love 

or  not,  690 

A  diamond  ia  a  diamond.     Fare  yon  well 
A  thousand  times  I  —  a  thousand    times 

farewell ! 
Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
May  meet  at  court  hereafter  I  there,  I 

think. 
So  ye  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  court. 
We  two  shall  know  each  other.' 

Then  he  gave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  to  whidi  he 

The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quest 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he 

went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away.     700 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past;  there  told 

the  King 
What  the  King  knew,  '  Sir  Lancelot  is  the 

knight^ 
And  added,  'Sire,  my  liege,  so  much  I 

leamt. 
But  fail'd  to  find  him,  tho'  I  rode  all  round 
The  region;  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
Whose  sleeve  he  wore.     She  loves  him; 

and  to  her, 
Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  tmeet  law. 
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I  gaye  the  diamond.    She  will  render  it; 
For  by  mine  head  the  knows  his  hiding- 
place.' 

The  aeldom-frowning  King  frown'd,  and 
replied,  710 

*Too  coorteoua  truly  1  ye  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Obedienoe  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings.' 

He  spake  and  parted.  Wroth,  but  all  in 
awe, 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a 
word, 

Lingered  that  other,  staring  after  him; 

Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  off,  and  buzz'd 
abroad 

About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 

All  ears  were  prick'd  at  onoe,  all  tongues 
were  loosed: 

'  The  maid  of  Astolat  lores  Sir  Lancelot, 

Sir  Lancelot  Ioycs  the  maid  of  Astolat.'  721 

Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  the 
Queen's,  and  all 

Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 
most 

Predoom'd  her  as  unworthy.  One  old 
dame 

Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the 
sharp  news. 

She,  that  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before, 

But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have  stoop'd 
so  low, 

Marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tran- 
quillity. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court, 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-days'  wonder 
flared;  730 

TIU  even  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or 
thrice 

Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 

And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 

Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen,  who 
sat 

With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 

Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  un- 
seen 

Crosh'd  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 

Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  be- 
came 

As  wormwood  and  she  hated  all  who 
pledged. 

But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat,       740 
Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 


The  one-day-seen  Sir  Lanoelot  in  her  hearti 
Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone. 
Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and 
said: 

*  Father,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,  and 

now, 
Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  lose  my 
wits?' 

*  Nay,'  said  he,  '  surely.'    '  Wherefore,  let 

me  hence,' 
She  answer'd, '  and  find  out  our  dear  La- 

vaine.' 
<  Ye  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  La- 

vaine.  750 

Bide,'  answer'd  he:  '  we  needs  must  hear 

anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other.'    *  Ay,'  she  said, 

*  And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond 

to  him. 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  prince  who  left  the  quest  to 

me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Death-pale,  for  the  lack  of  gentle  maiden's 

aid.  760 

The  gentlerwbom   the  maiden,  the  more 

bound, 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  in  sickness,  as  ve  know. 
When  these  nave  worn  their  tokens.    Let 

me  hence, 
I  pray  you.'    Then  her  father  nodding 

said: 
'  Ay,  ay,  the  diamond.    Wit  ye  well,  my 

child, 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were 

whole, 
Being  our  greatest     Yea,  and  you  must 

give  it  — 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hung  too 

high 
For   any    mouth    to   gape     for    save    a 

queen's  —  77» 

Nay,  I  mean  nothing;  so  then,  get  yon 

gone. 
Being  so  very  wOful  you  must  go.' 

Lightlv,  her  suit  allow'd,  she  slipt  Awav, 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  ner  ride 
Her  father's  latest  word  hninm'd  in  her 
ear. 
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'  Beiiiff  BO  Te^  wilful  Toa  mnit  g<s* 
And  eSanged  itself  and  eclio'd  in  her  faearti 
*  Being  so  Tery  wilful  700  most  die.' 
Bnt  she  was  bappy  enough  and  shook  it 
oft^  779 

As  we  shake  off  the  bee  that  buzzes  at  us; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answer'd  it  and  said, 

<  What  matter,  so  I  help  him  back  to  life  ?' 
Then  far  awaj  with  good  Sir  Torre  for 

Boa.  fi. -,--..- ^-"- 

downs 
To  Cameloty  and  before  the  eitj-gates 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 
Making  a  roan  horse  eaper  ana  cnrret 
For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers; 
Whom  when  she  saw, '  Layaine,'  she  cried, 

*LaTaine, 
How  fares  m j  lord  Sir  Lancelot  ? '    He 

amazed,  790 

<  Tarre  and  Elaine  t  why  here  ?    Sir  Lance- 

lot 1 
How  know  ye  my  lord's  name  is  Lancelot  ? ' 
But  when  the  maid  liad  told  him  all  her 

tale, 
Then  tum'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his 

moods 
Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued 

gate. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mysti- 

caUy, 
Fast  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin. 
His  own  ha  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Came- 

lot; 
And  her,  Layaine  across  the  poplar  groye 
Led  to  the  cayes.     There  first  she  saw  the 

casque  &» 

Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall;  her  scarlet  sleeye, 
Tho'  caryed  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls 

away, 
Stream'd  from  it  stiU;  and  in  her  heart  she 

langh'd, 
Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his 

helm, 
Bnt  meant  onoe  more  perchance  to  tourney 

m  it. 
And  when  they  gain'd  the  eeU  wherein  he 

slept, 
His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighir  hands 
Lay  naked  on  the  wolf-skin,  and  a  dream 
Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 

moye. 
Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  nnsleek,  nn- 

shom,  810 

Gannt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself^ 


Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  ery. 
The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd 

his  eyes 
Yet  blank  from  sleeps  she  started  to  him, 

saying, 
'  Your  pnze  the  diamond  sent  yon  by  the 

His  eyes  glisten'd;  she  fancied,  'Is  it  for 

me?' 
And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  tiie 

tale 
Of  king  and  prince,  the  diamond  sent^  the 

quest 
Assien'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  comers  of  his  bed,       Sai 
And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 
Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  doe.  the  tesk  ««gn'd,  h.  ki-'d  h« 

face. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
'  Alas,'  he  saia,  *  your  ride  hath  wearied 

you. 
Best  must  you  haye.'    'No  rest  for  me,' 

she  said; 
'  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest.' 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large 

black  eyes. 
Yet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

her,  9so 

'nil  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perplezt  in 

mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more. 
But  did  not  loye  the  color;  woman's  loye, 
Saye  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  tum'd 
Sighing,  and  f eign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the 

fields. 
And  past  beneath  the  weirdly -sculptured 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin;        840 
There  bode  the  night,  but  woke  with  dawn, 

and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  caye.    So  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghosUlike  to  and  fro 
Glidinff,  and  eyery  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night;  and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho'  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at 
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Bf»iD-loT«roa8  in  his  heat  and  agon 7,  seam 
Uneonxteoas,  even  he.  But  the  meek  maid 
Swaetly  forbore  him  oTer,  being  to  him  851 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rouffh  nnrMi 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  n&,  ohild. 
And  never  woman  yet,  sinoe  man's  i&nt 
fall. 


Did  kindlier  nnto  man,  bnt  her  deep  lore 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit»  akiU'd  m  all 
The  aimples  and  the  aeienoe  of  that  time. 
Told  him  that  her  fine  eare  had  aaTed  his 

life. 
And  the  siek  man  forgot  her  simple  blush, 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet 

Elaine,  860 

Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
And  loTea  her  with  all  We  except  the 

lore 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best. 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the 

death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradTenture  had  he  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  siek  man;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  lore  straiton'd  him, 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,         871 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  htm  falsely  true. 


Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness 

macb 
Full  many  a  holy  tow  and  pure  resolTe. 
Tliese,  as  but  Mm  of  sictaiess,  could  not 

liye; 
For  when  the  Uood  ran  lustier  in  him 

agun, 
Fbll  often  the  bright  image  of  one  face. 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  thai  ^lostly 


grace 

'don  I 

not. 


880 


fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd 


Or  abort  and  coldly,  and  she  know  right 

well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  bnt  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her 

si^t, 
And  draye  her  ere  her  time  aeross  the 

fields 
Far  into  the  rioh  eity,  when  aloM 


She  murmur'd,'yain,inyainl  it  cannot  be. 
He  will  not  Ioto  me.    How  then  ?  must  I 

die?' 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,    M* 
That  has  bnt  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  Um  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  *Mnit  I 

And  now  to  right  she  tnm'd,  and  now  to 

left. 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 
And  '  Him  or  death,'  she  mutter'd, '  death 

or  him,' 
Again  and  like  a  burthen,  *  Him  or  death.' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was 

whole. 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three.       9» 
There  mom  by  mom,  arraying  her  sweet 

self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her 

best, 
She  came  befom  Sir   Lancelot,  for  she 

thought, 
<  If  I  be  loTed,  these  are  my  festal  robss. 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  hlV 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of 

him 

For  her  own  self  or  hers:  'and  do  not 

shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  yoor  trae 

heart;  90* 

Such  serrice  baye  ye  done  me  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  prince  and  lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can.' 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  faee» 
But  like  a  ghost  without  tne  power  to 

speak. 
And  Lmelot  saw  thai  she  withheld  her 

wish. 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  leam  it;  and  one  mom  it 

chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yewt, 
And  said,  'Delay  no  longer,  speak  yoor 

wish,  ei9 

Seeing  I  go  to-day.'    Then  out  she  brake: 
*  Going  ?  and  we  shall  neyer  see  you  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  brnd  word.' 
•Speak;  that  I  liye  to  hear,'  he  said,  «is 

yours.' 
Then  suddenly  and  nassionately  she  snoknx 
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<I  have  gone  macL    I  love  you;  let  me  die.' 

*  Ah,  sister/  answer'd  Lancelot,  'what  is 

this?' 
And  innocentlj  extending  her  white  arms, 

*  Your  love,'  the  said,  '  your  love  —  to  be 

yoor  wife.' 
And  liuicelot  answer'd, '  Had  I  chosen  to 

wed,  909 

I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  £laine; 
Bat  now  there  neyer  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 

*  No,  no,'  she  cried, '  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  yoa  still,  to  see  your  face, 
To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  the 

world.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd:  '  Nay,  the  world, 

the  world. 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  snch  a  stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation  —  nay. 
Full  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  broUier's 

lOTC, 

And  your  good  father's  kindness.'    And 
she  said,  940 

*  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face  — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done  I ' 
<  Nay,  noble  maid,'  he  answer  d, '  ten  times 

nay  I 
Hiis  is  not  love,  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth. 
Most  common;  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own 

self. 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of 

life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age. 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  you  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood,    950 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight 

be  poor, 
£ndow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
SSo  that  would  make  you  happy;  further- 
more, 
Even  to  the  death,  as  tho'  ye  were  my 

blood, 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake. 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot' 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blush'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly- 
pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  re- 


*  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing; '  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 

tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  those  black 

wails  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father:  *  Ay,  a 

flash, 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot 
I  pray  you,  use  some  roug^  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 

Lancelot  said, 

*  That  were  against  me;  what  I  can  I  will; ' 
And  there  that  day  remained,  and  toward 

even  970 

Sent  for  his  shield.    Full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the 

stones. 
Unclasping  flung  the  easement  back,  and 

look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  gone. 
And  Lancelot   knew    the    little    clinking 

sound; 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking 

at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  his 

hand, 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away.  980 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat. 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  ner  empty  labor,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture 

form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured 

Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
'  Have  comfort,'  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying, '  Peaoe  to 

thee, 
Sweet  sister,'  whom  she  answer'd  with  all 

calm.  990 

But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant 

field 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  eall'd;  the 

owls 
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Wailing  had  power  opon  her,  and  she  mist 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 
And  eall'd  her  song  'The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death,' 
And  sang  it;  sweetly  could  she  make  and 

sing. 

'  Sweet  is  true  lore  tho'  given  in  vain,  in 
vain;  tooo 

And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain* 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'Love,  art  thou  sweet?  then  bitter  death 
most  be. 
Love,  thoa  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  as  loveleas 
clay; 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow !  let  me  die.'       ton 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice, 

and  this. 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard, 

and  thought 
With  shuddering,  'Hark  the  Phantom  of 

the  house 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,*   and 

caU'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood-red  light  of 

dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling, '  Let  me 

die!' 

As  when   we  dwell   upon  a  word  we 

know,  toao 

Bepeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Beeomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  whv, 
80  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought, 
•  Is  this  EUine  ? '  till  back  the  maiden  fell. 
Then  gave  a  lanafnid  hand  to  each,  and  lay, 
Speaking  a  still  good -morrow  with  her 

eyes. 
At  last  she  said:  '  Sweet  brothers,  yestei^ 

night 
I  seem'd  a  enrioiis  little  maid  again. 


Ab  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the 

woods. 
And  when  ye  nsed  to  take  me  with  the 

flood  io|o 

Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat. 
Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it;  there  ye  flxt 
Your  limit,  ort  returning  with  tiie  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  beoanse  ye  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 
And  yet  ye  would  not;  but  this  ni^t  I 

dreiun'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  upon  the  flood. 
And  then  I  said, "  Now  shall  I  have  my 

will;"  1040 

And  t)iere  I  woke,  but  still  the  wish  re- 

main'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood. 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all. 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 

me. 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  mnse  at 

me; 
Gawain,  who  bade  a  thonsand  farewells  to 

me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bade  me 

one*  1090 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my 

love, 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me, 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest  I ' 

'  Peace,'  said  her  father, '  O  my  child,  ye 
seem 


Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go 
V  beioff  sick?  and  wherefore  woiud 
ye  look 


So  far,  beioff  sick?  and  wherefore  woi 

ye  look 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  seoms  ns 

afi?' 


Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave 

and  move. 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  sav:   1060 
*  I  never  loved  him;  an  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be, 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him 

down. 
Give  me  good  fortnna,  I  will  strike  him 

deM, 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  heose.' 
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To  wbom  the  genile  sister  made  reply: 
<F^t  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be 

wroth. 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  faolt 
Not  to  loTe  me  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  hig^ 
est.'  1070 

*  Highest  ? '  the  father  answer'd,  eohoing 

'highest?'— 
He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her  — 

•nay, 
Daughter,  I  know  not  what  yon  call  the 

hirhest; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it. 
He  lo?es  the  Qneen,  and  in  an  open  shame, 
And  she  returns  his  loye  in  open  shame; 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat: 

*  Sweet  father,  all  too  £unt  and  sick  am  I 
Fo^  anger.    These  are  slanders;  nerer  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk.    loSt 
He  makes  no  friend  who  neter  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  mT  gloiy  to  have  loTed 

One  peerless,  without  stain;  so  let  me  pass. 
My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you. 
Not  all  unhappy,  haying  loyed  God's  best 
And  greatest,  Uio'  my  love  had  no  return. 
Yet,  seeing  yon  desire  your  child  to  lire. 
Thanks  but  you  work  against  your  own 

desire. 
For  if  I  could  belioTe  the  things  yon  say 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner;  wherefore 

oease,  1091 

Sweet  lather,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shriye  me  clean  and 

die.' 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  oome  and 
Ifone, 
She,  with  a  face  bright  as  for  sin  for^yen. 
Besought  Layaine  to  write  as  she  deyised 
A  letter,  word  for  word;  and  when  he 

'  Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  ? 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly;  *  she  replied, 

*  For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the 

world,  nod 

But  I  myself  must  bear  it'  Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  deyised;  which  beine  writ 
And  folded,  *  O  sweet  father,  tender  and 

tme. 
Deny  me  not,'  she  said  —  'ye  neyer  yet 
Denied  my  fancies  —  this,  howeyer  strange. 


My  latest.    La^  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A  little  ere  I  die,  and  dose  the  hand 
Upon  it;  I  shall  guard  it  eyen  in  death. 
And  when  the  hMt  has  gone  from  out  my 

heart,  1109 

Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  died 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the 

Queen's 
For  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot^nsr 
To  take  me  to  the  riyer,  and  a  barse 
Be  ready  on  the  riyer,  dothed  in  biaok. 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own 

self. 
And  none  of  you  can  sneak  for  me  so  welL 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Go  with  me;  he  can  steer  and  row,  and 

he  Ktai 

Will  gnide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.' 


She  ceased.  Her  father  promised ;  where- 
upon 

She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd  her 
death 

Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 

But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the 
eleyenth 

Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand, 

And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 

So  that  day  there  was  aole  in  Astolat 

But  when  tbe  next  sun  brake  from  un- 
derground, 1130 

Then,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent 
bro¥rs 

Accompanying,  the  sad  ehariot^bier 

Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that 
shone 

Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the 
barge, 

Fftll'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the 
house. 

Loyal,  the  dumb  old  senritor,  on  deck. 

Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  faee. 

So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot 
took 

And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her 
bed,  1S40 

Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 

The  silken  case  with  braided  blasonings. 

And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to 
her, 
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'Siflery  fuawttU  fonm*  and  again* 

*  Faiewelly  tweet  Bister,'  parted  all  in  tears. 

Then  roee  the  dumb  ola  servitor,  and  the 

Oar'd  by  the  dnmb,  went  upward  with  the 

In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  lett^  —  all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down^ 
And  all  the  oorerlid  was  oloth  of  gold    1150 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
All  but  her  &Me,  and  that  elear-f eatued 

fiwe 
Was  loreljr,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 
Bnt  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled. 

That  day  Sir  Lanoelot  at  the   palaee 

erared 
Andienoe  of  GoineTere,  to  give  at  last 
The  prioe  of  half  a  realm,  his  eostljr  gift, 
Hanl^woa  and  hardly  won  with  braise  and 

blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own. 
The  nine-years»foaght-for  diamonds;   for 

he  saw  itfe 

One  of  her  hoose,  and  sent  him  to  the 

Queen 
Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoTed  a  majesty 
8he  mifl^t  haTO  seem*d  her  statue,  but  that 

Low-drooping  till  he  wellnig^  kiss'd  her 

feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  oto 
The  shadow  of  some  pieoe  of  pointed  laoe. 
In  the  Queen's  shaoow,  Tibrate   on  the 

walls, 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  ooortly  heart. 


All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side,     1170 
Yine-eladt  of  Arthur's  palaee  towud  the 


Ihey  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter'd: 

•Queen, 
Lady,  my  liese,  in  whom  I  hare  my  joy. 
Take,  what  i  had  not  won  except  for  yon, 
These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making 

them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth. 
Or  neeklaee  for  a  neck  to  wbich  the  swan's 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's.    These  are 

words; 
Tear  beeaty  is  your  beaaty,  and  I  sin 
la  speakings  yai  O,  giant  my  wocihip  of  it 


Wofds,  as  we  grant  grief  teaii.    Such  nn 

in  words  uSs 

Perehanee,  we  both  can  pardon;  bat,  niy 

Queen, 
I  hear  of  rumors  flying  thro'  your  oooit. 
Our  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wifs^ 
Should  hare  in  it  an  absduter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  ramors  be. 
When  did  not  rumors  fly?  these,  as  I 

trust 
That  you  trust  me  in  your  own  nobleness^ 
I  may  not  well  belicTC  that  you  bdicTe.' 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  tnrn'd  away, 
the  Queen  1190 

Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowering  vine 

Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 
off, 

nil  all  tin  place  whereon  she  stood  was 
green; 

Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  oold  vmmw% 

BeceiTcd  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  rei " 


*  It  may  be  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  Tou  believe  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and 

wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill,        no* 
It  can  be  broken  easier.    I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  haye  done  despite  and 

wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I   did   acknowledge   nobler.    What   are 

these? 
Diamonds  for  me  I  they  had  been  thrioa 

their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  had  yon  not  lost  your  own. 
To  loyal  hearto  the  Talue  of  all  gifts 
Must  Tury  as  the  giver's.    Not  for  me  I 
For  her  I  for  your  new  fancy.    Only  this 
Grant  me,  I  pray  yon;  have  your  joys 

aput.  nto 

I  doubt  not  that,  howcTer  changed,  yon 

keep 
So  mneh  of  what  is  mceful;  and  mTself 
Would  shun  to  breaE  those  booads  off  eev- 


I 


tefy 
In  whiob  M  Arthur's  Queen  I  move  and 

So  e%«._^  speak  my  mind.  An  end  to  this  t 
A  «^!1  omT  yet  1  take  it  with  Amen. 
80  ^^^t«A«  *<^  »7  diamonds  to  her 
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Deck  lier  with  these;  tell  her,  she  ahinea 

me  down: 
An  annlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Qneen't 
Ib  haggard,  or  a  neddaoe  for  a  neck      laao 
O,  as  moch  fairer  — as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds — hers  not 

mine  — 
Najr,  hy  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my 

wiU  — 
She  shall  not  ha^e  thentL* 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide  for 

heat, 
Flnng  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as  it 

were. 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past 

away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  dis- 
dain 1930 
At  lore,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

harge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst 

away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barge, 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
There  two  stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the  door; 

to  whom. 
All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier,    1140 
Were  added  mouths  that  gi^»ed,  and  eyes 

that  ask'd, 
^  What  is  it  ? '  but  that  oarsman's  haggard 

face, 
As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's  eye  from  broken 

rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall'd  them,  and  they 

said: 
'  He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak  —  and  she. 
Look  how  she  sleeps  —  the  Fairy  Queen,  so 

fair  I 
Yea,  but  how  pale  I  what  are  they  ?  flesh 

and  blood  ? 
Or  oome  to  take  the  King  to  Fairyland  ? 
For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  die, 
But  that  he  passes  into  Fairyland.'         lasi 


WhUe  thus  they  babbled  of  the  King,  the 

King 
Came  girt  with  knights.    Then  tnm'd  the 

tougueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  fuU  eye,  and  rose 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel  and  the  doors. 
So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  PerdTale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maid; 
And  reyerently  they  bore  her  into  halL 
Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wonder'd 

at  her,  ias9 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her. 
And  last  the  Queen  herself,  and  pitied  her; 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  this 
aU: 


*Most  noUe  lord.  Sir  Lanoelot  of  the 

Lake, 
I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  yon. 
I  loved  yon,  and  my  lore  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  tme  lore  has  been  my 

death. 
And  therefore  to  our  Lady  GnincTere,  1270 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan: 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  buriaL 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too,  Sir  Lancelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless.' 

Thus  he  read; 
And  ever  in  the  reading  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times. 
So  tonch'd  were  Uiey,  half-thinking  that  her 

lips 
Who  haa  dcTised  the  letter  moved  again. 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them 

all:  iiSo 

'  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear. 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's 

death 
Right  heavy  am  I;  for  good  she  was  and 

tme, 
But  loved  me  with  a  love  beytrnd  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I 

gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love. 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony,  1x90 
Her  brethzen,  and  her  father,  who  himself 
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Besought  me  to  be  plain  and  blunt,  and  use. 
To  break  her  passion,  some  disoourtesy 
Against  my  nature;  what  I  could,  I  did. 
I  left  her  and  I  bade  her  no  farewell; 
Tho',  had  I  dreamt  the  damsel  would  have 

died, 
I  might  have  put  my  wits  to  some  rough 

use. 
And  help'd  her  from  herself/ 

Then  said  the  Queen  — 
Sea  was    her  wrath,  yet  working    after 

storm: 
«Ye  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much 

grace,  1300 

Fair  lord,  as  would  have  help'd  her  from 

her  death.' 
He  raised  his  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hers 

fell. 
He  adding:  '  Queen,  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent 
Sara  that  I  wedded  her,  which  could  not 

be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world, 

she  ask'd; 
It  could  not  be«    I  told  her  that  her  love 
Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down. 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her— -then 

would  I,  1309 

More  specially  were  he  she  wedded  poor, 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow 

seas, 
To  keep  them  in  all  joyance.     More  than 

this 
f  could  not;  this  she  would  not,  and  she 

died.' 

He  pausing,  Arthur  answer 'd:  'O  my 
knight, 
It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my  knieht, 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
To  see  that  she  be  buried  worshipf ully.' 

So  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in  aU 

the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The     marshall'd    Order    of    their    Table 

Bound,  i3a> 

And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
*rhe  maiden  bnried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
Nor  meaaly^  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And  nmtm,  find  rolling  music,  like  a  queen. 


And  when  the  knights  had  laid  her  comely 

head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half -forgotten  kings. 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them:  '  Let  her 

tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon,       1339 
And  let  the  shield  of  I^oelot  at  her  feet 
Be  canren,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 
And  let  the  story  of  her  dolorous  Toyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  I'  which  was 

wrought 
Thereafter;  but  when  now  the  lords  and 

dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  streaming, 

brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved 

apart. 
Drew  near,  and  sigh'd  in  passing, '  Lance- 
lot, 
Forgive  me;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love.'  1340 
He    answer'd    with    his    eyes    upon    the 

ground, 
'  That  is  love's  curse;  pass  on,  my  Queen, 

forgiven.' 
But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows, 
Approach'd   him,  and  with  full  affection 

said: 

'  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thoa  in  whom  I 

have 
Most  joy  and  roost  affiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  side. 
And  many  a  time  have  watch'd  thee  at  the 

tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long  practised 

knight  1349 

And  let  the  younger  and  unskill'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his  name. 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved;  but  now  I  would  to 

God, 
Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eyes. 
Thou   eouldst   have    loved    this    maiden, 

shaped,  it  seems. 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  lace. 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead. 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellonsly  fair. 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  lonely 

man  1359 

Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  tons 
Bom  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
Mt  knight,  the  great  Sir  Laaeelot  of  Um 

Lake.' 
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Tben  answered  Lancelot:  *  Fair  she  was, 

my  King, 
Fore,  as  joa  eyer  wish  yoor  knights  to  be. 
To  doabt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye. 
To  doubt  her  poreness  were  to  want  a 

heart- 
Yea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  lore  will  not  be 

bound.' 

*  Free  lore,  so  bound,  were  freest,'  said 

the  King.  1569 

'  Let  love  be  free;  free  love  is  for  the  best 

And,  after  hearen,  on  our  dull  side  of 

death. 
What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness  7  jet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bmd,  tho'  being,  as  I  think. 
Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know.' 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he 
went. 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
Hie  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  mov- 
ing down,  1380 
Far-off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself:   'Ah,  simple  heart  and 

sweet. 
Ye  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.    Pray  for 

thy  soul? 
Ay,  that  will  L    Farewell  too — now  at 

last— 
Farewell,  fair  lUy.    *«  Jealousy  in  love  ?  " 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous 

pride? 
Queen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love, 
May  not  your  eresoent  fear  for  name  and 

fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 
Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to 
me  ?  1391 

Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Caught  fiom  hi.  mother'.  Mm.  -the  wo*. 

drons  one 
Who  passes  thro'  the  vision  of  the  night — 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  hymns 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and 


She 


'd  me  saying,  **  Thou  art 
child. 


my 


As  a  king's  son,"  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er 

it  be  I  1401 

For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?    1  fought  for  it,  and 

have  it. 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none;  to  lose  it,  pain; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me;  but  what  use  in 

it? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin 

known? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great  ? 
Alas  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart!    I  ne«ds  must 

break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me.    Not  with- 
out 1410 
She  wills  it  — would  I,  if  she  will'd  it? 

nay. 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may 

God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far, 
And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere. 
Among  the   tumoled    fragments   of   the 

hills.' 

So  groan'd  Sir  Lanoelot  in  remorseful 
pain. 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

From  ninseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess 

done 
In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Pereivale 
Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd 

the  Pure, 
Had  past  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer, 
Pkmise,  fast,  and  alms;  and  leaving  for  the 

cowl 
Hie  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  awav 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after, 

died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  rest, 
Ambrosius,  loved  him  much  oeyond  the 

rest. 
And  honor'd  him,  and  wrought  into  his 

heart  10 

A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within. 
To  answer  that  which  came;  and  as  they 

sat 
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Beneath  »  worid-old  yew-tree,  darkeninff 

half 
The  oloisterSf  on  a  gnstf  nl  April  mom 
That  puiTd  the    swaying    branches   into 

smoke 
Abore  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he  died, 
Tlie  monk  Ambrosins  qnestion'd  PerciTale: 

'O  brother,  I  hare  seen  this  yew-tree 

smoke. 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hnndred 

years; 
For  nerer  hare  I  known  the  world  with- 

oat,  10 

Nor  erer  stra/d  beyond  the  pale.     But 

thee. 
When  first  thon  oamest —  snoh  a  courtesy 
Spake  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  Toice  —  I 

knew 
For  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall; 
For  'good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to 

eoins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  erery  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  King;  and 

now 
Tell  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Table 

Bound, 
My  brother  ?  was  it  earthly  passion  erost  ? ' 


*Nay,'  said  the  knight;  'for  no  such 
passion  mine.  30 

But  the  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  GraU 
Drove  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries. 
And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

out 
Among  us  in   the   jousts,  idiile  women 

watch 
Who  wins,  who  falls,  and  waste  the  spirit- 
ual strength 
¥^thin  us,  better  offer'd  up  to  heaven.' 

To  whom  the  monk:  *  The  Holy  Grail  I 

—  I  trust 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes;  but  here 

too  much 
We   moulder — as   to   things    without  I 


Ttt  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 
ours,  40 

Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory, 
But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  beard  not  half  of  what  he  said.    What 

isU? 
Hm  phantom  of  a  onp  that  oomes  and 


'  Nay,  monk  I  what  phantom  ? '  answer'd 

Peroivale. 
<  The  cup,  the  oup  itself,  from  which  our 

Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  liuul  of  Aromat  — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah  —  the  good 

saint  $0 

Arimathean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbuxy,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,    mindful  of  our 

Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at 

once, 
By  faith,  of  aU  his  ills.     Bnt  then  tht 

times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  oup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  anil  disap^ 

pear'd.' 


To  whom  the   monk:    'From  onr  old 

books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury,  60 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to 

build; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore. 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but 

seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  7 ' 

*  A  woman,'  answer'd  Pereivale,  *  a  nnn. 
And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  horn  me 
Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid  70 

With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid;  tho'  never  maiden  ^w'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood. 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which,  being  rudely  blunted,  glaneed  and 

shot 
Only  to  holy  things;  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  sind  alms.    And 

Nnn  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Bound, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adnltefoos 

raoe.  So 

Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fMted  aU  tba 

mcMPe. 
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'  And  he  to  wfaflm  she  told  her  mm,  or 

what 
Her  ell  hot  ntler  whitenees  held  for  on, 
A  mmn  vdlni^  a  hundred  winters  old. 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holj  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  five  or  six. 
And  each  of  theae  a  hundred  winters  old. 
From  enr  Lord's  time.    And  when  King 

Arthur  made 
Hb  Tahle  Bound,  and  all  men's  hearts  he- 


Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That   now  the    Holjr  Grail  would  come 


But  sin  hroke  out.    Ah,  Christ,  that  it 

would  come. 
And  heal  Oe  worid  of  aU  their  wicked- 

neasi 
"O  Father  !"  aak'd  the  maiden,  « might  it 


Tome  hjrprajer and  futing?'*    ''Nay," 
**!  know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  as 


And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  hlew,  thro'  her,  and  I 

thought 
She  mig^  uaTU  risen  and  floated  when  I 


lOO 


*  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  ahe  came  to  speak,  belM^  her 

eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  heantifnl. 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  hpA  of  holiness  I 
And  ««0  my  brother  Perchrale,"  she  said, 
*  Sweet   brother,  I  hsTC  seen  the  Holy 

Gnul; 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a 

sound 
As  of  a  sQTer  horn  from  o'er  the  hills     109 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  <  It  is  not  Arthur's 

To  hnnt  hy  moonlighL'    And  the  slender 


As  from  a  dittawee  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me  —  O  nerer  harp  nor  horn. 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch 

with  hand. 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  uid  silrer 


And  down  the  low  beam  stole  the  Holy 
Gtmi, 


beatings  in  it,  as  if  alife^ 
IjU  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cdl 

With  rosy  colon  leaping  on  the  wall; 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Giafl 
Piast,  and  the  beam  decay'di,  and  from  the 

walls 
Tbe  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 
So  now  the  Holy  Ibing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pn^y* 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and 

That  so  perchance  the  vison  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  thoae,  and  all  the  worid  be 
heal'd." 

*  Then  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake  of 

this  09 

To  all  men;  and  myself  fasted  and  pray'd 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  piay'd  even  to  the  nttennost. 
Expectant  ol  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

*And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever 
moved 

Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 

**  God  make  thee  good  as  thouaxi  beauti- 
ful!'' 

Said  Arthur,  when  he  dnbb'd  him  knight, 
and  none 

In  so  young  youth  was  ever  made  a  knight 

Tdl  Galahad;  and  this  Galahad,  when  he 
heaid 

My  s&Bter's  vision,  flll'd  me  with  aman;    ma 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they 
seem'd 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  L 

*  Sister  or  brother  none  had  he;  but  some 
CaU'd  bim  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  aome 

said 
Begotten     by    enchantment  —  chatterers 

they, 
Like  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down. 
That  gape  for  fiiea — we  know  not  whence 

they  come; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

*  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore 

awav 
Clean  from'  her  fordiead  all  that  wealth  off 

hair  *^ 

Which  made  a  silken  mat-wock  for  her 

feet; 
And  ont  of  this  ahe  plaited  brand  and  Im^ 
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A  strone  swoxd-belt,  and  wove  with  silver 

tnread 
And  erimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boy-knight,  and  bound 

it  on  him, 
Sajing:  "  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

of  heaven, 
O  thou,  my  love,  whoee  love  is  one  with 

mine, 
I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

belt 
Go  forth,  for  thou  shalt  see  what  I  have 

seen,  160 

And  break  thro*  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city; "  and  as  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid 

her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

*  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle.    O  bro- 
ther, 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant 

cluir, 
Fashion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away, 
And  carven  with  strange  figures;  and  in 

and  out 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll   170 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And  Merlin  called  it  «'the  Siege  Peril- 


OQS, 


If 


Perilous  for  good  and  ill;  ''for  there,"  he 

said, 
**  No  man  could  sit  but  be  should  lose  him- 
self." 
And  once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  but 

he, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom, 
Cried, «« If  Hose  myself,  I  save  myself  ! " 

'Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 


While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall,  180 

lliat  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's 


*And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we 
beaid 
A  eraeking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rendmg,  and  a  bUut,  and  overhead 
lliiuider  and  in  the  thoader  was  a  eiy* 


And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear 

than  day; 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

Gnul 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 

past.  190 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose. 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a 

vow. 

'  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grsil,  would 

ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it;  and  Galahad  sware  the 

vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bora,  our  Lanoelot's  ooosin, 

sware,  aoo 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the 

knights. 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the 

rest' 

Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  asking 
him, 
<  What  said  the  King?    Did  Arthur  take 
the  vow  7 

*  Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Pereivale,  *the 

King, 
Was  not  in  hall;  for  early  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  bolc^ 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help;  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky 

arm  aio 

Red-rent  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and  all 

she  wore 
Tom  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest     So  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those 

wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm.    How* 

beit 
Some  litUe  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw. 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken  under  Camelot;    whenee  the 

King 
Look'd  np,  calling  alond,  **  Lo,  there  t  the 

roofs 
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Of  oar  great  hall  are  roll'd  in  thunder- 

Binoke  I  aao 

Fray  heaven,  they  he  not  smitten  hy  the 

bolt !  ** 
For  dear  to  Arthnr  was  that  hall  of  oars. 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted,  and  as  the  stateliest  under  heaven. 

'  O  brother,  had  yon  known  our  mighty 

hall, 
Which  Merlin  boilt  for  Arthur  long  ago  I 
For  all  the  sacred  mount  of  Camelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof. 
Tower  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire. 
By  grove,  and  garden -lawn,  ana  rushing 

brook,  330 

Climbs  to  the    mighty  hall  that  Merlin 

built. 
And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  be- 
twixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall; 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men, 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts, 
And  on  the  third  are   warriors,  perfect 

men. 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing 

wings. 
And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown, 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Northern 

Star.  340 

And  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the 

crown 
And  both  the  wiiigs  are  made  of  gold,  and 

flame 
At  snnrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields, 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
Behold  it,  crying,  **  We  have  still  a  king." 

'And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall 
within, 
Broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the 

lands  I 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blazon  Ar- 
thur's wars, 
And  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  g^reat  battles  of 
our  King.  950 

Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end. 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount 

and  mere. 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it, 
And  blank;  and  who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when 
and  how  ?  — 


O,  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are 

done. 
The  brand  Excalibur  will  be  cast  away  I 

'So  to  this  hall  full  quickly  rode  the 

King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought, 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  sudden  vanish, 

wrapt  260 

In  nnremorseful  folds  of  rolling  fire. 
And  in  he  rode,  and  up  I  glanced,  and 

saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all; 
And  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold, 

their  arms 
Haok'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with 

smoke  and  sear'd, 
Follow'd,  and  in  among  bright  faces,  ours. 
Full  of  the  vision,  prest;  and  then  the  King 
Spake  to  me,  being  nearest,  ^  Percivale," — 
Because  the  ball  was  all  in  tumult  —  some 
Vowing,  and  some  protesting,  —  *'  what  is 

this?"  zjo 

'  O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had 

chanced, 
My  sister's  vision  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Darken'd,  as  I  have  seen  it  more  than  once, 
When  some  brave  deed  seem'd  to  be  done 

in  vain. 
Darken;  and  "Woe  i.  me,  my  knights," 

be  cned, 
'<  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the 

vow." 
Bold  was  mine  answer,  "  Had  thyself  been 

here, 
My  King,  thou  wouldst  have  sworn."  ^  Yea, 

yea,"  said  he, 
**  Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  the 

Grail?'' 

' "  Nay,  lord,  I  heard  the  sound,  I  saw 
the  light,  380 

But  since  I  did  not  see  the  holv  thing, 
I  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw." 

*Then    when   he   ask'd   us,  knight    by 
knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one: 
**  Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn 
our  vows." 

*  '<  Lo,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  have  ye  seen 
a  cloud  ? 
What  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  "* 
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'  Then  Galahad  on  the  todden,  and  in  a 
voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
**  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,    290 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
« O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me  I "" 

*  **  Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,"  said  the  King, 

*'  for  such 
As  thou  art  is  the  yision,  not  for  these. 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign  -^ 
Holier  is  none,  my  Peroivale,  than  she  — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
But  ye  that  follow  hut  the  leader's  bell,"— 
Brouer,  the    King  was    hard   upon    his 

knights,  — 
**  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song,  300 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  dumb  will 

sing. 
Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  oyerbome 
Fire  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
UnproYen,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
mi  overborne  by  one,  he  learns  —  and  ye, 
What  are  ye  ?    Gralahads  ?  —  no,  nor  Per^ 

civjues**— 
For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range  me 

close 
After  Sir  Gakhad ;  —  '<  nay,"  said  he,  «<  but 

men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong'd, 

of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat,   3  to 
Knights    that    in    twelve     great     battles 

splash'd  and  dyed 
The  strong  White  Horse  in  his  own  heathen 

blood  — 
But  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will 

Go,  since  your  vows  are  sacred,  being  made. 
Yet— for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my 

realm 
Fkas  thro'  this  haU  —  how  often,  O  mj 

knights. 
Year  places  being  vacant  at  my  side, 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and 


lien 


Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering 

fires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  I    Many  of  yon,  yea 

most,  3M 

Return  no  more.    Ye  think  I  show  myself 
Too  dark  a  prophet.    Come  now,  let  us  meet 
The  morrow  mom  once  more  in  one  full 

field 


Of  gracious  pastime,  that  once  more  the 

Kincj, 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  qoeat,  may 

count 
The    yet -unbroken    strength  of    all    his 

knights, 
Rejoicing  in  that  Order  which  he  made." 

'  So  when  the  sun  broke  next  from  nndez^ 

ground. 
All  the  great  Table  of  our  Arthnr  dosed 
And  clash 'd  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  fnll. 
So  many  lances  broken  —  never  yet         33 1 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like  since  Arthur 

came; 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  us  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  people  cried, 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  heat, 
Shouting,  "  Sir  Gkdahad  and    Sir  Perci- 

vale  I" 

'  Bnt  when  the  next  day  brake  from  nn« 

dergronnd — 
O  brother,  had  yon  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  Kme  himself  had  fears  that  it  would 

fall,  341 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim;  for  where 

the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky. 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watched  ns  pass;  and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich   galleries,  lady* laden,   weighed   the 

necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls. 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers 

of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan,    350 
At  all  the  comers,  named  ns  each  by  name. 
Calling  "  God  speed  I "  but  in  the  ways  be- 
low 
The  knights  and  ladles  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  eould  hardly 

speak 
For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the 

Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shrieked 

aloud, 
"  This  madness  has  come  on  ns  for  our  sins." 
So  to  the  Gate  of  the  Three  Qneens  wo 
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Where  Arthur's  wars  are  render'd  mysti- 
cally, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way.  360 

'And  I  was    lifted  up  in    heart,  and 

thought 
Of  all  my  late-shown  prowess  in  the  lists. 
How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the 

knights. 
So  many  and  famous  names;  and  neyer  yet 
Had  hcHiyen  appeared  so  blue,  nor  earth  so 

green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  GraiL 

<  Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  our 

King, 
That  most  of  ns  would  follow  wandering 

fires. 
Came  like  a  driying   gloom    across  my 

mind.  370 

Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evil  thought  I  had  thought  of 

old^ 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did, 
Awoke  and  cried,  ^This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 
And  lifting^  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death; 
And  I,  too,  cried,  ^  This  quest  is  not  for 

thee.'' 

<  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my 

thirst 
Would  slay  me.  saw  d«ep  lawns,  and  then 

a  brook,  380 

With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping 

white 
FlaVd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'er  the 

brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
FaUen,  and  on  the  lawns.    "I  will  rest 

here," 
I  said,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  quest;  " 
But  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and 

ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  mto  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  389 

And  thirsting  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

'  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she 
saty 


And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innooent^ 
And  all  her  bearing  gracious;  and  she  rose 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should 

*<  Best  here; "  but  when  I  toueh'd  her,  lo  f 

she,  too, 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  oroken  shed. 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone.         400 

'And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my 

thirst. 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the 

world. 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the 

field 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing  and  fell 

down 
Before  it;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking  and  fell 

down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
^  The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold     4(0 
About  a  casque  all  jewels,  and  his  hozse 
In  ^Iden  armor  jewelled  everywhere; 
Ana  on  the  splendor  came,  flashing  me 

blind. 
And  seem'd  to  me  the  lord  of  all  the 

world. 
Being  so  huge.    But  when  I  thought  he 

meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  I  he,  too, 
Open'd  his  arms  to  embrace  me  as  he 

came. 
And  up  I  went  and  toueh'd  him,  and  he, 

too. 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone         419 
And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill, 
And  on  the  top  a  city  wall'd ;  the  spires 
Prick'd    with    incredible    pinnacles    into 

heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd;  and 

these 
Cried  to  me  climbing,  <<  Welcome,  Perci- 

vale  I 
Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among 

men  1 " 
And  glad  was  I  and  domb,  but  found  at  top 
No  man,  nor  any  voice.    And  thence  X 

past 
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Far  thro'  a  minoiu  city,  and  I  saw 

That  man  bad  once  dwelt  there;  but  tbere 

I  found  4|o 

Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 
**  Where  ia  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 
''That  so  cried  oat  upon  me?"  and  he 

bad 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  vet  gasp'd, 
^  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?     and  even 

as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dust  and  disappear'd,  and  I 
Was  left  alone  once  more  and  cried  in 

grief, 
«<  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust !  " 

'  And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the 

vale  44t 

Was  lowest  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 
To  whom  I  told  my  phiuitoms,  and  he 

said: 

' "  O  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility. 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  aU  things  made 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
'  Ti^  thou  my  robe,'  she  said, '  for  all  is 

thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sodden 

liffht  450 

So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Follow'd  Him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east. 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known;  for  what  is 

this 
Thou  thougbtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy 

sins? 
Tbon  bast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad."    When  the  hermit  made  an 

end. 
In  silver  armor  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lance  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in 

prayer.  460 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  homing 

thirst, 
And  at  the  saering  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he, 
**  Saw  ye  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the 

Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine. 
f  stw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  shild 


That  smote  itself  into  the  bread  and  went; 
And  hither  am  I  come;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to 

This  holy  thing,  failed  from  my  side,  nor 

come  470 

Cover'd,  hot  moving  with  me  night  and 

day, 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blackened 

marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.    And  in  the  strength  of  this  I 

rode, 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere. 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  and  made 

them  mine. 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore 

them  down, 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of 

this  4S0 

Come  victor.    But  my  time  is  hard  at 

hand. 
And  hence  I  go,  and  one  will  crown  me 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city;  and  come  thoo, 

too. 
For  thoo  sbalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go." 

*  While  thns  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwelling 
on  mine. 
Drew  me,  with  power  npon  me,  till  I  mw 
One  with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believecL 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we 
went. 

'There  rose  a  hill  that  none  hot  man 

coold  climb, 
Scarr'd  with   a   hondred    wintry   water- 

conrses  ^  490 

Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it, 

storm 
Roond  us  and  death;  for  every  moment 

glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd,  so  quick  and 

thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and 

right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  abont  os, 

dead, 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death, 
Sprang  into  fire.    And  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  aa  far  as  eye  ooold  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell. 
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Flut  black,  part  whitened  with  the  bones  of 

men,  500 

Not  to  be  cro6t,  save  that  some  ancient 

king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many 

a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by 

bridge. 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
Sprang    into    &e    and    yanish'd,   tho'    I 

Jream'd 
ow;   and  thrice  above  him  all  the 

heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as 

seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God.    And  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
In  silver-shining  armor  starry-clear;        511 
And  o*er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white    samite  or  a  luminous 

cloud. 
And  with  ezoeeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat. 
If  boat  it   were  —  I   saw  not  whence  it 

came. 
And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed 

again 
Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star  — 
And  had  he  set  the  saQ,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me,  521 

For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  with- 
drawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond 

the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints  — 
Strike  from  the  sea;   and  from  the  star 

there  shot  529 

A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  1  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes   on  earth  again  shall 

see. 
Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning 

the  deep. 
And  how  my  feet    recrost  the  deathful 

ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives;  but  that  I  touch'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know,  and 

thence 
Taking  my  wax^horse  from  the  holy  man, 


Glad  that  no  phantom  vext  me  more,  re* 

tum'd 
To   whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's 

wars.' 

*  O  brother,'  ask'd  Ambrosius,  — '  for  in 

sooth  540 

These  ancient  books  —  and  they  would  win 

thee  —  teem. 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  theses 
Not  all  unlike;  which  oftentime  I  read. 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Till  my  head  swims,  and  then  go  forth  and 

pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close, 
Aud  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls  —  and  mingle  with  our 
folk;  549 

And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep. 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts. 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives. 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings' 

in. 
And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away; 
Or  lulling  random   squabbles  when   they 

rise, 
Chafferings  and  ehatterings  at  the  market- 
cross. 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of 

mine. 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eg^  — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Gralahad,  561 

Came  ye  on  none   but  phantoms  in  your 

quest. 
No  man,  no  woman  ?  ' 

Then  Sir  Percivale: 
'  All  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  Vi  vow. 
And  women   were  as  phantoms.     O,  my 

brother, 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  me   to  confess  to 

thee 
How  far  I  falter'd  from  my  quest  and 

vow? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights, 
A  bed-mate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake. 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to 

wan  S70 

And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come; 
And  then  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of 

it 
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Thither  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 
By  maidens  each  aa  fair  aa  any  flower; 
But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold, 
The  princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one, 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap;  for  when  I  moved  of 

old 
A  slender  page  abont  her  father's  hall,    $&<> 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing,  yet  we  twain 
Had  never  ki8S*d  a  kiss  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again. 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead. 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were 

hers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
By  me,  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old;  till  one  fair 


Where  all  the  brethren  are  so  hard,  to 
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I  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
That  flashed  across  her  orchard  underneath 
Her  castle-walls,  she  stole  npon  my  walk. 
And  calling  me  the  greatest  of  all  knights. 
Embraced  me,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 

time. 
And  gave  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to 

me. 
Then  I  remember'd  Arthur's  warning  word. 
That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering 

fires. 
And  the  quest  faded  in  mr  heart.     Anon, 
The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me. 
With    supplication     both    of    knees    and 

tongue:  601 

*'We  have   heard   of  thee;  thon  art  our 

greatest  knight, 
Onr  Li^y  says  it,  and  we  well  believe. 
W^ed  thou  onr  Lady,  and  rule  over  us. 
And  thou  sbalt  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land." 
O  me,  my  brother  I  but  one  night  my  vow 
Burnt  roe  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled, 
But  waird  and  wept,  and  hated  mine  own 

self, 
And  even  the  holy  quest,  and  all  bnt  her; 
Then  after  I  was  jom^d  with  Galahad      6to 
Cared  not  for  her  nor  anything  upon  earth.' 

Then  said  the  monk:  '  Poor  men,  when 

yule  is  cold. 
Must  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little;  yea,  and  blest  be  heaven 
Tliat  brought  thee  here  to  this  poor  house 

of  oort 


My  cold  heart  with  a  friend;  but  O  the 

pity 
To  find  thine  own  first  love  once  more — to 

hold. 
Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride    within  thine 
arms,  6jo 

Or  all  but  hold,  and  then  —  east  her  aside, 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed  1 
For  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double 

life, 
We  that  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  some- 
thing sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  so  rich,  — 
Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  earthly- wise, 
Seeing  I  never  stray *d  beyond  the  cell. 
But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  earth. 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 
All  fast  and  penance.     Saw  ye  none  be- 
side, 6jo 
None  of  your  knights  ?  ' 

'  Yea,  so,'  said  Peitivale: 
'  One  night  my  pathvray  swerving  east,  I 

saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  onr  Sir  Bon 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon, 
And  toward  him  spurr'd,  and  hail'd  him, 

and  he  me. 
And  eaeh  made  joy  of  either.     Then  he 

ask'd: 
^ Where  is  he?    hast  thon  seen  him  — 

Lancelot?  — Once," 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  **  he  dash'd  across  me 

«^mad. 
And  maddening  what  he  rode;  and  when 

I  cried, 
'  Ridest  thon  then  so  hotly  on  a  qnest      640 
So  holy  ? '    Lancelot  shouted,  '  Stay  me 

not ! 
I  have  been  the  slnzgard,  and  I  ride  apao6y 
For  now  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way  I ' 
So  vanUh*d." 

'  Then  Sir  Bors  had  ridden  on 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  for  our  Lancelot, 
Because  his  former  madness,  once  the  talk 
And  scandal  of  our  table,  haid  retum'd; 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship  him 
That  ill  to  him  Lb  ill  to  them,  to  Bors 
Beyond  the  rest    He  well  had  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lanoelot  might  have 
seen,  651 

The  Holy  Cup  of  healing;  and,  indeed. 
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Being  so  eloaded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
SmaU  heart  was  his  after  Sie  holy  qnest. 
If  God  woald  send  the  vision,  well;  if  not, 
The  quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven* 

*And  then,  with  small  adyentnre  met, 

Sir  Bots 
Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm, 
And  fonnd  a  people  there  among  their 

crags, 
Oar  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were 

left  660 

Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  np  straight  to  heaven;  and  their 

wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can 

trace 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scoflPd  at 

him 
And  this  high  quest  as  at  a  simple  thing, 
Told  him  he   foUoVd  —  almost  Arthur's 

words — 
A  mocking  fire:  "  what  other  fire  than  he 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom 

blows, 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is 

warm'd  ?  " 
And  when  his  answer  chafed  them,  the 

roug^  crowd,  670 

Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their 

priests. 
Seized  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him 

into  a  cell 
Of  great  piled  stones;  and  lying  bonnden 

there 
In  darkness  thro'  innumerable  hours 
He  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heavens  sweep 
Over  him  till  by  miracle  —  what  else  ?  — 
Heavy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  slipt  and 

feU, 
Such  as  no  wind  could  move;  and  thro*  the 

Glimmer'd  the  streaming  scud.    Then  came 

anight 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud,  and  thro'  the 

gap  680 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round  — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 
Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars. 
Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King — 
And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar 

friends, 


In  on  him  shone:  "And  then  to  me.  to 


me, 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  <'  beyond  all  hopes  of 

mine. 
Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  my- 
self— 
Across  the  seven  dear  stars  —  O  grace  to 

me  1  — 
In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  690 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwards,  a 

maid. 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  ga' 

To  whom  the  monk:  'And  I  remember 

now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque.    Sir  Bors  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board. 
And  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  be; 
A  square-eet  man  and  honest,  and  his  eyes. 
An  outdoor  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  his  lips  —  a  smile  beneath  a 

cloud,  70a 

But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one. 
•^7>  ^7>  Sir  Bors,  who  else  ?    But  when  ye 

reach'd 
The  city,  found  ye  all  your  knights  r^ 

turn  d. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy. 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the 

King?' 

Then    answer'd    Percivale:    'And    that 
can  I,  70S 

Brother,  and  truly;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  g^reat  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again. 
But  sit  within  the  house.    O,  when  we 

reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they 

trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd   basilisks,  and   splinter'd    cocka- 
trices. 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  had  left  the 

stones 
Raw  that  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the 
haU. 

*  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throne, 
And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  the 

quest. 
Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them« 
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And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the 

King,  7a« 

Who,  whea  he  saw  me,  rose  and  bade  me 

haU, 
Sayinff:  "  A  welfare  in  thine  eyes  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  disastroos  ohance  for 

thee 
On  hill  or  plain,  at  sea  or  flooding  ford. 
So  fleroe  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  oar  kings, 
Yea,  shook  this  newer,  stronj;er  hall  of  ours, 
And  from  the  statue  Merlm  moulded  for 

us 
Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now  — 

the  quest,  730 

This  vision — haist  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  GLsston- 

bury?" 

*So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast 

heard, 
Ambrosius,  and  my  fresh  but  flzt  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He   answer'd    not,  but,  sharply  turning, 

ask'd 
Of  Gawain,  ^'Grawain,  was  this  quest  for 

thee?" 


'<<Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  «<not  for 

such  as  L 
Therefore  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man, 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for 

me;  740 

For  I  was  much  a-wearied  of  the  quest, 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  maidens  in  it;  and  then  thb 

gale 
Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tenting-pin, 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 
With  all  discomfort;  yea,  and  but  for  this. 
My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant 

to 


f» 


<  He  ceased;  and  Arthur  tnm'd  to  whom 

at  first 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering, 

push'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his 

hand,  7so 

Held  it»  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him, 

stood. 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
**  Hail,  Bon  I  if  ever  lojral  man  and  true 
Could  tee  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail;" 

aadBorSy 


**  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it; 
I  saw  it; "  and  the  tears  were  m  his  eyes. 


'Then  there  remained  but  Lancelot,  for 

the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last;    760 
<«  Thou,  too,  m^  Lancelot,"  ask'd  the  King, 

"  my  fnend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  quest  avail'd  for 

thee?" 

*  **  Our  mightiest  I "  aaswer'd  Lancelot, 

with  a  groan; 
''O  King!" — and  when  he  paused  me- 

thought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes  — 
**  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be. 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin, 
Swme  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for 

slime,  76K 

Slime  of  the  ditch;  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome 

flower 
And  poisonous  erew  together,  each  as  each. 
Not  to  be  plud^'d  asunder;  and  when  thy 

knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  plucked  asunder.    Then  I 

spMike 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said 
That,  save  they  could  be  pluck  d  asunder, 

all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain;  to  whom  I 

vow'd  780 

That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yeam'd  and 

strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart, 
My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away. 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men, 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my 

sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once;  and  then  I 

came 
All  in  mv  folly  to  the  naked  shore,         n» 
Wide   dats,    where   nothing   but    eoarse 

grasses  grew; 
But  such  a  blast,  my  King,  began  to  blow, 
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So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
Ye  oonld  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 
Tho'  heapt  in  moonds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 
Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
W^ere  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound. 
And  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  sway'd  a 

boat,  799 

Half-owallow'd  in  it,  anchor'd  with  a  chain; 
And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 
'  I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself. 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin.' 
I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars; 
And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking 

Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock,  Sn 

With  chasm>like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  I    There 

was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the 

stairs. 
There    drew  my  sword.     With    sudden- 
flaring  manes 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a 

man. 

Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between. 

And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them, 

heard  a  voice,  8ao 

*  Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt,  the 

beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'    Then  with  vio- 
lence 
The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand, 

and  fell. 
And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past; 
But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 
No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 
Or  shield  of  knight,  only  the  rounded  moon 
Thro'  the  tall  onel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard. 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark,    830 
A  sweet  voice    singing    in    the    topmost 

tower 
To  the  eastward.   Up  I  climVd  a  thousand 

steps 
^^th  pain;  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to 
climb 


For  ever;  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heardy 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  GraU  ! ' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door; 
It  gave,  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seven-times-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a   fierceness    that  I    swoon'd 

away  —  84a 

O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angehs  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and 

eyes ! 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw;  but  what  I  saw  was 

veU'd 
And  cover'd,  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me." 

<  So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot 

left  8so 

The  hall  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain  —  nay. 
Brother,    I    need    not    tell    thee    foolish 

words,  — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  he. 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King,  — 
Well,  I  will  teU  thee:  '<  O  King,  my  Uege," 

he  said, 
**  Hath  Grawain  fail'd  in  any  quest  of  thine  ? 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  foughten 

field  ? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Percivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men 

mad. 
Tea,  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  oor 

least.  860 

But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I 

swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
To  holv  virgins  in  their  ecstasies, 
Henceforwud." 

*  '<  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
*'  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things, 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows, 
Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if   indeed  there  came  a  sign  from 

heaven. 
Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot,    and    Perci« 

vale,  870 

For  these   have   seen  according  to  their 

sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  timea. 
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And  mil  the  saozed  madness  of  the  baid. 
When  God  made  music  thro'  them,  could 

but  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord; 
And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth. 

**<Kay  — -  but    thou    errest,    Lancelot; 

never  yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and 

man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
With  such  a  closeness  but    apart   there 

grew,  880 

Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest 

of, 

Some  root  of  kuighthood  and  pure  noble- 
ness; 

Whereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its 
flower. 

*"And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my 
knights? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wander- 
ing fires. 
Lost  in  Uie  quagmire? — lost  to  me  and 


gone, 
lert  me 


And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren  board. 
And  a  lean    Order  —  scarce    retum'd    a 
tithe  —  890 

And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw. 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And,  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  them- 
selves. 
Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 
And  oue  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face, 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 

*"  And  some  among  you  held  that  if  the 

King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn 

the  vow.  900 

Not  easily,   seeing  that  the  King    must 

SBazd 
ich  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted 

field 
Before  his  work  be  done,  but,  being  done. 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  &j 
Come  as  they  will;  and  many  a  time  they 
oomcy 


Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

Dght, 

This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not 
air  910 

But  vision  —  yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot  — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.     Ye  have  seen  what  ye 
have  seen." 

*  So  spake  the  King;  I  knew  not  all  be 
meant.' 


PELLEAS  AND  ETTARRE 

KiMO  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill 

the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest;  and  as  he  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  sunder'd,  and  thro'  these  a 

youth, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past.  «ud  the  sttuahine  cune  along  with 

him. 

*  Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know, 

Sir  King, 
All  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love.' 
Such  was  his  cry;  for  having  beard  the 

King 
Had    let    proclaim    a    tournament  —  tlie 

prize  10 

A  golden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword, 
Full  faiu  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword. 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near 

the  King, 
And  promised  for  him;  and  Arthur  made 

him  knight. 


And  this  new  knight,  Sir  Pelleaa  of  the 

Isles  — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance. 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  he  — 
Riding  at  noon,  a  dav  or  twain  before. 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find    jo 
Caerleon  and  the  King,  bad  felt  the  sun 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm  and 

reel'd 
Almost  to  falling  from  his  horse,  but  saw 
Near  him  a  moimd  of  even-aloping 
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Whaieon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew, 
And  here  and  there  giest  hollies  onder 

them; 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space 
And  fern  and  heath.    And  slowly  relleas 

drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then,  binding  his  good 

horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down;  and  as  he 

lay  30 

At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 

groTC, 
It  seein'd  to  Pelleas  that  the  fern  without 
Burnt  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds, 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazxled  looking  at 

it 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  «.d  then  a  fawn;   and  his  eyes 

dosed. 
And  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  but  no 

maid 
In    special,    half  -  awake    he    whisper'd: 

« Where  ?  40 

O,  where  7    I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee 

not. 
For  fair  thou  ait  and  pure  as  Guinevere, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and 

sword 
Aa  famous  —  O  my  Queen,  my  Guinevere, 
For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur  when  we  meet.' 

Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  sound  of  talk 
And  laaghter  at  the  limit  of  the  wood. 
And  glancing  thro'  the  hoary  boles,  he  saw, 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might  have 

seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  fire,  50 

Damsels  in  divers  colors  like  the  cloud 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  the  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  in  that  bright  line  of  bracken 

stwd; 
And  all  the  damsels  talk'd  confusedly, 
And  one  was  pointing  this  way  and  one 

thaty 
Because  the  way  was  lost 

And  Pelleas  rose, 
And  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  the 

light 
There  m  that  seem'd  the  chief  among 

them  said: 
*In  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-star  1      60 


Touth,  we  are  damsels-errant,  and  we  ride, 
Arm'd  as  ye  see,  to  tilt  against  the  knights 
There  at  Caerleon,  but  have  lost  our  way. 
To  right  ?  to  left  ?  straight  forward  ?  back 

again? 
Which  7  teU  us  quickly.' 

Pelleas  gazins^  thought^ 
*  Is  Guinevere  herself  so  beantifm  ? ' 
For  large  her  violet  eyes  look'd,  and  her 

Uoom 
A  rosy  dawn  kindled  in  stainless  heavens. 
And  round  her  limbs,  mature  in  woman- 
hood; 
And  slender  was  her  hand  and  small  her 
shape;  70 

And  but  for  those  large  eyes,  the  haunts  of 

scorn. 
She  might  have  seem'd  a  toy  to  trifle  with. 
And  pass  and  care  no  more.    But  while  he 


The  beauty  of  her  flesh  abash'd  the  boy. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  beauty  of  her  soul; 
For  as  the  base  man,  judging  of  the  good. 
Puts  his  own  baseness  in  him  by  defiiult 
Of  will  and  nature,  so  did  Pelleas  lend 
AU  the  young  beaaty  of  hi.  own  aool  to 

ners,  79 

Believing  her,  and  when  she  spake  to  him 
Stanmier'd,  and  could  not  make  her  a  rfr 

ply. 
For  out  of  the  waste  islands  had  he  come, 
Where  saving    his   own    sisters    he    had 

known 
Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  his  isles. 
Rough  wives,  that  laugh'd  and  scream'd 

against  the  gulls. 
Makers  of  nets,  and  living  from  the  sea. 

Then  with  a  slow  smile  tom'd  the  lady 
round 
And  look'd  upon  her  people;  and,  as  when 
A  stone  b  flung  into  some  sleeping  tarn 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge,      90 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  com- 

Three  knights  were  thereamong,  and  they 

too  smiled, 
Scorning  him;  for  the  lady  was  EttarrCy 
And  she  was  a  great  lady  in  her  land. 


she  said:    'O  wild  and  of  the 
woods, 

Knowest   thou    not   the    fashion   of   our 
speech? 
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Or  hxve  the  HeftTens  bat  given  thee  a  fair 

face, 
Lacking  a  tongae  ? ' 

*  O  damsel/  answer'd  he, 

*  I  woke  from  dreams,  and  coming  out  of 

gloom 
Waa   cTaziled  by  the  sndden  light,  and 

oraTe  too 

Pardon;  bat  will  ye  to  Caerleon  ?    I 
Go  likewise;  shall  I  lead  yon  to  the  King  ? ' 

*Lead   then,'  she  said;   and  thro'  the 

woods  they  went 
And  while  they  rode,  the  meaning  in  his 

eyes, 
His  tenderness  of  manner,  and  chaste  awe, 
His  broken  ntterances  and  bashfnlness, 
Were  all  a  borthen  to  her,  and  in  her  heart 
She  muttered, '  I  have  lighted  on  a  fool, 
Baw,  yet  so  stale  ! '    But  since  her  mind 

was  bent  109 

On  hearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  name 
And  title, '  Queen  of  Beauty,'  in  the  lists 
Cried  —  and  beholding  him  so  strong  she 

thought 
That  peradventnre  he  will  fight  for  me. 
And  win  the  circlet  —  therefore  flatter'd 

him, 
Being  so  gracious  that  he  wellnigh  deem'd 
His  wish  by  hers  was  echo*d;    and  her 

knights 
And  all  her  damsels  too  were  graoious  to 

him. 
For  she  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reach'd 
Caerleon,  ere  they  mwt  to  lodging,  she, 
Taking  his  hand, '  O  the  strong  hand,'  she 
said,  lao 

*  See  1  look  at  mine  1  bnt  wilt  thou  fight  for 

me. 
And  win  me  this  fine  oirelet,  Pelleas, 
That  I  may  love  thee  7 ' 

Then  his  helpless  heart 
Leapt,  and  be  cried,  '  Ay  !  wilt  thou  if  I 

win?' 
*Ay,  that  will  I,'  she  answer'd,  and  she 

laugh'd. 
And  ita^Uy  nipt  the  hand.  «id  flnng  it 

from  her; 
Then  glanced  adcew  at  those  three  knights 

of  hers. 
Till  all  her  ladies  langh'd  along  with  her. 


'  O  happy  world,'  thought  Pelleas,  *  all, 

meseems. 
Are  happy;  I  the  happiest  of  them  all! '  130 
Nor  slept  that  night  for  pleasure  in  his 

blood, 
And  green  wood-ways,  and  eyes  among  the 

leaves; 
Then  being  on  the  morrow  knighted,  sware 
To  love  one  only.    And  as  he  came  away. 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their 

heels 
And  wonder'd  after  him,  because  his  face 
Shone  like  the  countenance  of  a  priest  of 

old 
Against  the  flame  about  a  sacrifice 
Kmdled  by  fire  from  heaven;  so  glad  was  he. 

Then  Arthur  made  vast  banquets,  and 
strange  knights  140 

From  the  four  wmds  came  in;  and  each 
one  sat, 

Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  land, 
stream,  and  sea. 

Oft  in  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his 
eyes 

His  neighbor's  make  and  might;  and  Pel- 
leas look'd 

Noble  among  the  noble,  for  he  dream'd 

His  lady  loved  him,  and  he  knew  himself 

Loved  of  the  King;  and  him  his  new-made 
knight 

Worshipt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved 
him  more 

Than  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world. 

Then  blnsh'd  and  brake  the  morning  of 

the  jousts,  150 

And  this  was  call'd  <The  Tonmament  of 

Tenth; ' 
For  Arthur,  loving  his  young  knight,  with* 

held 
His  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  lists. 
That  Pelleas  mig^t  obtain  his  lady's  love. 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Lord  of  the  tourney.    And  Arthur  had  the 

pousts 
Down  m  the  flat  field  by  the  shore  of  Usk 
Holden;  the  gilded  parspets  were  crown'd 
With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  fill'd  with 

eyes  is9 

Up  to  the  summit,  and  the  trumpets  blew. 
There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the 

field 
With  honor;  so  bv  that  strong  hand  of  his 
The  sword  and  golden  eirelet  were  1    " 
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Then  nmg  the  shoat  his  lady  loved;  the 
heat 

Of  pride  and  glory  fired  her  face,  her  eye 

Sparkled;  she  caught  the  circlet  from  his 
lance. 

And  there  before  the  people  crown'd  her- 
self. 

So  for  the  last  time  she  was  gpracions  to 
him. 

Then  at  Caerleon  for  a  space  —  her  look 

Bright  for    all  others,    cloudier    on    her 

knight  —  170 

Linger'd  Starre;  and,  seeing  Pelleas  droop, 

Said  Guinerere, '  We  marvel  at  thee  much, 

0  damsel,  wearing  this  unsnnny  face 

To  him  who  won  thee  glory ! '     And  she 

said, 
'Had  ye  not  held  your  Lancelot  in  your 

bower, 
My  Queen,  he  had  not  won.'     Whereat  the 

Queen, 
As  one  whose  foot  is  bitten  by  an  ant. 
Glanced  down  upon  her,  tum'd  and  went 

her  way. 

Bat  after,  when  her  damsels,  and  her- 
self, 

And  those  three  knights  aU  set  their  faces 
home,  180 

Sir  Pelleas  follow'd.  She  that  saw  him 
cried: 

*  Damsels  —  and  yet  I  should  be  shamed  to 
say  it  — 

1  cannot  bide  Sir  Baby.     Keep  him  back 
Among  yourselves.     Would  rather  that  we 

had 
Some    rough    old  knight  who   knew  the 

worldly  way. 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear,  to  ride 
And  jest  with !    Take  him   to  you,   keep 

him  oSf 
And  pamper  him  with  papmeat,  if  ye  wiU, 
Old  milky  fables  of  the  wolf  and  sheep, 
Such  as  the  wholesome  mothers  tell  their 

boys.  190 

Nay,  should  ye  try  him  with  a  merry  one 
To  find  his  mettle,  good;  and  if  he  fly  us, 
Small  matter  !  let  him.'    This  her  damsels 

heard. 
And,  mindful  of  her  small  and  cruel  hand. 
They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  journey 

home. 
Acted  her  best,  and  always  from  her  side 
Bestrain'd  him  with  all  manner  of  device, 


So  that  he  could  not  come  to  speech  with 

her. 
And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle,  upsprang 

the  bridge, 
Down  rang  the  grate  of  iron  thro'  the 

g^roove,  aoo 

And  he  was  left  alone  in  open  field. 

'These  be  the  ways  of  ladies,'  Pelleas 

thought, 
*  To  those  who  love  them,  trials  of  our 

faith. 
Tea,  let  her  prove  me  to  the  uttermost, 
For  loyal  to  the  uttermost  am  I.' 
So  made  his  moan,  and,  darkness  falling, 

sought 
A  priory  not  far  ott,  there  lodged,  but  rose 
With  morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or 

dry, 
Full-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls,  and  no  one  open'd  to 

him.  a  10 

And  this  persistence  tnm'd  her  soom  to 

wrath. 
Then,  calling  her  three  knights,  she  charged 

them,  *  Out  I 
And  drive  him  from  the  walls.'     And  out 

they  came. 
But  Pelleas  overthrew  them  as  they  dash'd 
Against  him  one  by  one;  and  these  retom'd. 
But  still  he  kept  his  watch  beneath  the 

walL 

Thereon  her  wrath  became  a  hate;  and 

once, 
A  week  beyond,  while  walking  on  the  walls 
With  her  three  knights,  she  pointed  down- 
ward, 'Look, 
He  haunts  me  —  I  cannot  breathe  —  b^ 

sieges  me  !  zm 

Down  I  strike  him  I  put  my  hate  into  youx 

strokes. 
And  drive  him  from  my  walls.'    And  down 

they  went, 
And  Pelleas  overthrew  them  one  by  one; 
And  from  the  tower  above  him  cried  £U 

tarre, 
'  Bind  him,  and  bring  him  in.' 

He  heard  her  voice; 
Then  let  the  strong  hand,  which  had  oveiv 

thrown 
Her  minion-knights,  by  those  he  overthrew 
Be  bonnden  straight,  and  so  they  brought 

him  in. 
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TheD  when  he  oame  before  Ettarre,  the 

sight  *aq 

Of  her  rich  beanty  made  him  at  one  glance 
Mora  bondsman  m  his  heart  than  in  his 

bonds. 
Tet  with  good  cheer  he  spake:  *  Behold 

me,  lady, 
A  prisoner,  and  the  vassal  of  thy  will; 
And  if  thoa  keep  me  in  thy  donjon  here. 
Content  am  I  so  that  I  see  thy  face 
But  onoe  a  day;  for  I  haTe  sworn  my  vows, 
And  thoa  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I 

know 
That  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  my  faith. 
And  that  thyself,  when  thou  hast  seen  me 

strain'd 
And  sifted  to  the  utmost,  wilt  at  length   240 
Yield  me  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thy 

knight.' 

Then  she  began  to  rail  so  bitterly, 
With  all  her  damsels,  he  was    stricken 

mnte, 
Bnt,  when  she  mook'd  his  vows  and  the 

ffreat  Kinff, 
Lighted  on  words:  '  For  pity  of  thine  own 

self, 
Peace,  lady,  peace;  is  he  not  thine  and 

mine  ? 
*  Thou  fool,'  she  said,  '  I  never  heard  bis 

voice 
Bnt  long'd  to  break  away.    Unbind  him 

now. 
And  thrust  him  out  of  doors;  for  save  he 

be 
Fool  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones, 
He  will  ratum  no  mora.'    And  those,  her 

three,  351 

Langh'd,  and  unbound,  and   thrust    him 

from  the  gate. 

And  after  this,  a  week  beyond,  again 
She  call'd  them,  saying: '  Thera  he  watches 

yet. 

There  like  a  dog  before  his  master's  door  ! 
Kick'd,  he  returns;  do  ye  not  hate  him, 

ye? 
Te  know  yourselves;  how  can  ye  bide  at 

peace, 
Affronted  with  his  fulsome  innocence  ? 
Are  ye  but  creatures  of  the  board  and  bed. 
No  men  to  strike  7     Fall  on  him  all  at 

once,  ate 

And  if  ye  slay  him  I  reck  not;  if  ye  fail, 
Give  ye  the  slave  mine  order  to  be  bound, 


Bind  him  as  heretofora,  and  bring  him 

in. 
It  may  be  ye  shall  slay  him  in  his  bonds.' 

She  spake,  and  at  her  wiU  they  ooueh'd 

their  spears. 
Three  against  one;  and  6a wain  passing  by. 
Bound  upon  solitary  adventura,  saw 
Low  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
A  villainy,  three  to  one;  and  thro'  his 

heart 
The  fire  of  honor  and  all  noble  deeds      270 
Flash*d,  and  he  call'd,  *  I  strike  upon  thy 

side  — 
The  caitiffs ! '     '  Nay,'  said  Pelleas,  '  but 

forbear; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  doth  his  lady's  will.' 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villainy  done, 
Forbore,  but  in  his  heat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quiver'd,  as  the  dog,  with- 
held 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
Before  him,  shivers  era  he  springs  and 
kills. 

And   Pelleas   overthraw  them,  one    to 

three; 
And  thev  rose  up,  and  bound,  and  brought 

him  in.  »fo 

Then    first   her   anger,    leaving   PeUeas, 

bum'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice -beaten 

hound: 
*  Tet,  take  him,  ye  that  scarce  ara  fit  to 

touch. 
Far  less  to  bind«  your  victor,  and  thrust 

him  out, 
And  let  who  will  release  him  from  his 

bonds. 
And  if  he  comes  again '  —  thera  she  brake 

short; 
And  Pelleas  answer'd:  '  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  loved  you  and  I  deem'd  you  beautiful, 
I  cannot  brook  to  see  vonr  beauty  marr'd 
Thro'  evil  spite ;  and  if  ye  love  me  not,    991 
I  cannot  bear  to  dream  you  so  forsworn* 
I  had  liefer  ye  were  worthy  of  my  love 
Than  to  be  loved  again  of  you  —  fara* 

weU. 
And  tho'  ye  kill  my  hope,  not  yet  my 

love. 
Vex  not  yourself;  ye  will  not  tee  me  more.' 
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While  thus  he  spake,  she  gazed  apon  the 

man 
Of  princely  hearing,  tho'  in  honds,  and 

thought: 
*  Why  have  I  push'd  him  from  me  ?  this 

man  lores. 
If  lore  there  he;  yet  him  I  loved  not. 

Why  ?  300 

I  deem'd  him  fool  ?  yea,  so  ?  or  that  in 

him 
A  something  —  was  it  nohler  than    my- 

Seem'd  my  reproach?    He  is  not  of  my 

kind. 
He  conld  not  lore  me,  did  he  know  me 

weU. 
Nay,  let  him  go — and  qnickly.'    And  her 

knights 
Langh'd  not,  hut  thrust  him  bonnden  out 

of  door. 


Forth  sprang  Gawain,  and  loosed  him 
from  his  bonds. 
And  flung  them  o'er  the  walls;  and  after- 
ward, 
Shaking  his  hands,  as  from  a  lazar's  rag, 
'Faith  of  my  body,'  he  said,  'and  art  thou 
not —  310 

Tea  then  art*  he,  whom  late  oor  Arthur 

made 
Knight  of  his  table;  yea,  and  he  that  won 
The  circlet?  wherefore  hast  thou  so  de- 
famed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  the  rest 
As  let  these  caiti&  on  thee  work  their 
wiU?' 

And  Felleas  answer'd:  *  O,  their  wills  are 

hers 
For  whom  I  won  the  circlet;  and  mine, 

hers. 
Thus  to  be  bounden,  so  to  see  her  face, 
Marr'd  tho'  it  be  with  spite  and  mockery 

now,  3x9 

Other  than  when  I  found  her  in  the  woods; 
And  tho'  she  hath  me  bounden  but  in  spite, 
And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  bring  me  in, 
Let  me  be  bounden,  I  shall  see  her  face ; 
£lse  must  I  die  thro'  mine  unhappiuess.' 

And  Gawain   answer'd   kindly  tho'  in 
'scorn: 
*  Why,  let  my  lady  bind  me  if  she  will, 
And  let  my  lady  beat  me  if  she  will; 
But  an  she  send  her  delegate  to  thrall 


These  fighting  hands  of  mine  —  Christ  kill 

me  then  339 

But  I  will  slice  him  handless  by  the  wrist. 
And  let  my  Udy  sear  the  stump  for  him. 
Howl  as  he  may  I    But  hold  me  for  your 

friend. 
Come,  ye  know  nothing;  here  I  pledge  my 

troth, 
Tea,  by  the  honor  of  the  Table  Round, 
I  will  be  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  wwk. 
And  tame  thy  jailing  prineeu  to  thin. 

hand. 
Lend  me  thine  horse  and  arms,  and  I  will  say 
That  I  haye  slain  thee.    She  will  let  me  in 
To  hear  the  manner  of  thy  fight  and  faU; 
Then,  when  I  come  within  her  counsels, 

then  340 

From  prime  to  vespers  wiU  I  chant  thy 

praise 
As  prowest  knight  and  truest  lover,  more 
Than  any  have  sung  thee  living,  till  she 

long 
To  have  thee  back  in  lusty  life  again, 
Not  to  be  bound,  save  by  white  bonds  and 

warm. 
Dearer  than  freedom.    Wherefore  now  thy 

horse 
And  armor;  let  me  go;  be  comforted. 
Give  me  three  days  to  melt  her  fanoy,  and 

hope 
The  third  night  hence  will  bring  thee  news 

of  gold.' 

Then  Felleas  lent  his  horse  and  all  his 

arms,  350 

Saving  the  goodly  sword,  his  prize,  and 

took 
Gawain's,  and  said,  'Betray  me  not,  but 

help^ 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  light-of- 

love  ? ' 

'  Ay,'  said  'Gawain,  *  for  women  be  so 

Then  bounded  forward  to  the  castle  walls. 
And  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck. 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  hunting 
tide.  359 

Up  ran  a  score  of  damsels  to  the  tower; 
'  Avannt,'  they  cried, '  our  lady  loves  thee 

not  I ' 
But  Gawain  lifting  up  his  visor  said: 
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'  Gftwiin  am  I,  Gawain  of  Arthar's  oouxi, 
And  I  have  sUun  this  Pelleas  whom  ye  hate. 
Behold  his  hone  and  armor.    Open  gates, 
And  I  will  make  yon  meny.' 

And  down  they  ran, 
Her  damsels,  erring  to  their  lady, '  I^  ! 
Pelleas   is  dead  —  he   told   us — he   that 

hath 
His  horse  and  armor;  will  ye  let  him  in  7 
He  slew  him  !    Gawain,  Gawain  of  tiie 

oourt,  370 

Sir  Gawain  —  there  he  waits  helow  the 

wall. 
Blowing  his  hagle  as  who  should  say  him 

nay.' 

And  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thro' 

open  door 
Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  eourte- 

oosly. 
'Dead,  is  it  so?'  she  ask'd.     <Ay,  ay,' 

said  he, 
*  And  oft  in  dying  eried  upon  vour  name/ 
'Pity  on   him,'  she    answered,    'a   good 

kniffht. 
Bat  never  let  me  hide  one  hoar  at  peace.' 
*Ay,'  thought  Gawain,  'and  you  be  fair 

enow; 
Bat  I  to  vour  dead  man  have  given  my 

troth,  380 

That  whom  ye  loathe,  him  will  I  make  you 

love.' 

* 

So  those  three  days,  aimless  about  the 

land. 
Lost  in  a  doubt,  Pelleas  wandering 
Waited,  until  the  third  night  brought  a 

moon 
With  promise  of  large  light  on  woods  and 

ways. 

Hot  was  the  night  and  silent;   but  a 

sound 
Of  Gawain  ever  coming,  and  this  lay  — 
Which  Pelleas  had  heard  sung  before  the 

Queen, 
And  seen  her  sadden  listening —  vext  his 

And  marr'd  his  rest — '  A  worm  within  the 
rose.  390 

^  A  rase,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I, 
A  rose,  one  rose,  end  this  was  wondroos  fair, 
One  rose,  a  rose  that  gladdea*d  earth  and  sky, 


One  rose,  my  rose,  that  sweetened  all  mine 


I  eared  not  for  the  thorns;  the  thoi 
there. 


'  One  rose,  a  rose  to  cather  by  and  by, 
One  rose,  a  rose,  to  gauer  and  to  wear, 
No  rose  bat  one  —  what  other  rose  had  I  ? 
One  rose,  my  rose ;  a  rose  that  will  not  die,  — 
He  dies  who  lores  it,  —  if  the  wonn  be  there.' 

This  tender  rhyme,  and  evermore  the 

doabt,  401 

'Why  lingers   Gawain  with   his   golden 

news?' 
So  shook  him  that  he  oould  not  rest,  but 

rode 
Ere  midnight  to  her  walls,  and  bound  his 

horse 
Hard  by  the  gates.    Wide  open  were  the 

gates. 
And  no  watch  kept;  and  in  thro'  these  he 

past. 
And  heard  but  his  own  steps,  and  his  own 

heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own  self 
And  his  own  shadow.    Then  he  crost  Uie 

court. 
And  spied  not  any  light  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  saw  the  postern  nortal  also  wide       411 
Yawning;  and  up  a  slope  of  sarden,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  red,  and  brambles  mixt 
And  overgrowine  them,  went  on,  and  found. 
Here  too,  all  hash'd  below  Uie   mellow 

moon. 
Save  that  one  rivulet  from  a  tiny  cave 
Came  lightening  downward,  and  so  spilt 

itself 
Among  the  roses  and  was  lost  again. 

Then  was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions 

rear'd 
Above  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt.    In  one. 
Red    after    revel,    droned    her    lurdsiio 

knights  441 

Slumbering,  and  their  three  squires  across 

their  feet; 
In  one,  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Frosen  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  her  damsels 

lay; 
And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  of  the  jousts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawain  and  £t- 

tarre. 

Back,  as  a  hand  that  pushes  thro'  the  leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew; 
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Back,  as  a  coward  slinks  from  what  he 

fears 
To  cope  with,  or  a  traitor  proven,  or  hoond 
Beaten,  did  Pelleas  in  an  utter  shame      431 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro'  the  court  again, 
Fingering  at  his  sword -handle  untu  he 

stood 
There  on  the  castle-bridge  once  more,  and 

thought, 

*  I  will  go  back,  and  slay  them  where  they 

lie.' 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  yet 

in  sleep 
Said,  *  Ye,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep, 
Your  sleep  is  death,'  and  drew  the  swoni, 

and  thought, 

*  What !  slay  a  sleeping  knight  ?  the  King 

hath  bound  439 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood; '  again, 
'Alas  that  ever  a  knight   should  be  so 

false!' 

The    naked    sword    athwart   their  naked 

throats. 
There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping;  and  she 

ky, 
The  circlet  of  the  tourney  round  her  brows. 
And  the  sword  of  the  tourney  across  her 

throat 

And  forth  he  past,  «>d  monntiiig  <m  his 

horse 
Stared  at  her    towers  that,  larger  than 

themseWes 
In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd  into  the 

moon; 
Then  crush'd  the  saddle  with  his  thighs, 

and  dench'd  450 

His  hands,  and  madden'd  with  himself  and 

moan'd: 

*  Would  they  have  risen  against  me  in 

their  blood 
At  the  last  day  ?    I  might  have  answer'd 

them 
Even  before  high  God.   O  towers  so  strong. 
Huge,  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gaze 
The  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your 

base 
Split  you,  and  hell  burst  up  your  harlot 

roofs 
Bellowing,  and  charr'd  yoa  thio'  and  thro' 

within, 


Black  as  the  harlot's  heart  —  hollow  as  a 
skuU! 

Let  the  fierce  east  scream  thro'  your  eye- 
let-holes, 460 

And  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  round  and 
round 

In  dung  and  nettles  {  hiss,  snake  —  I  saw 
him  there  — 

Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell  1  Who 
yells 

Here  in  the  still  sweet  summer  night  but 

I,  the  poor  Pelleas   whom  she  call'd  her 

fool? 
Fool,  beast — he,  she,  or  I?  myself  most 

fool; 
Beast  too,  as  lacking    human  wit — dis- 
graced. 
Dishonored  all  for  trial  of  true  love  — 
Love  ? —  we  be  all  alike;  only  the  King 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.    O  noble 
vows !  470 

0  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  brutes 
That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  no  law  t 
For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  my 

shame? 

1  loathe  her,  as  I  loved  her  to  my  shame. 
I  never  loved  her,  I  but  lusted  for  her  — 
Away ! '  — 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse. 
And  bounded  forth  and  vanish'd  thro'  the 
night. 

• 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her 
throat. 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and  tnm'd  her- 
self 
To  Gawain:  '  Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
This  Pelleas !   here  he  stood,  and  might 
have  slain  4S1 

Me  and  thyself.'    And  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  tum'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on  earth 
And  only  lover;  and  thro'  her  love  her  life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

But  he  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the 

night. 
And  over  hard  and  soft,  striking  the  sod 
From  out  the  soft,  the  spark  from  oS  the 

bard. 
Rode  till  the  star  above  the  wakening  sun. 
Beside  that  tower  where  Percivale  was 

cowl'd,  49« 
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Glanced  from  the  rosy  forehead  of  the 

dawn. 
For  so  the  words  were  flash'd  into  his 

heart 
He  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore:   'O 

sweet  star, 
Pure  on  the  virgin  forehead  of  the  dawn  ! ' 
And  there  he  would  have  wept,  but  felt  his 

eyes 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
In  summer.    Thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  linger'd  talking,  and  they  come  no 

more 
mi  the  sweet  heavens  have  fill'd  it  from 

the  heights  500 

Again  with  living  waters  in  the  change 
Of  seasons.    Hard  his  eyes,  harder  his  heart 
Seem'd;  but  so  weary  were  his  limbs  that 

he, 
Gasping,  *  Of  Arthur's  hall  am  I,  but  here, 
Here  let  me  rest  and  die,'  cast  himself 

down. 
And  guird  his  griefs  in  inmost  sleep;  so 

Till  shaken  bv  a  dream,  that  Gawain  fired 
The  hall  of  Merlin,  and  the  morning  star 
Reel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame,  and 
fell. 

He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one 
nigh,  510 

Sent  hands  upon  him,  as  to  tear  him,  crying, 
'  Falso  I  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guine- 
vere.' 

But  Peroivale  stood  near  him  and  replied, 
'Am  I  but  false  as  Guinevere  is  pure  7 
Or  art  thou  mazed  with  dreams  ?  or  being 

one 
Of  onr  free-spoken  Table  hast  not  heard 
That  Lancelot '  —  there  he  check'd  himself 

and  paused. 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  Pelleas  as  with  one 
Who  gets  a  wound  in  battle,  and  the  sword 
That  made  it  plunges  thro'  the  wound  again. 
And  pricks  it  deeper;  and  he  shrank  and 

wail'd,  531 

'  Is  the  Queen  false  ? '  and  Percivale  was 

mute. 
'  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  held  their 

vows?* 
And  Peroivale  made  answer  not  a  word. 
'Is  the  King  tme?'    'The  King  T  said 

Peroiwe. 


*Why,  then  let  men  coaple  at  once  with 

wolves. 
What  I  artthonmad?' 

But  Pelleas,  leapmg  up, 
Ran  thro*  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  his  horse 
And  fled.  Small  pity  upon  his  horse  had  he. 
Or  on  himself,  or  any,  and  when  he  met  $30 
A  cripple,  one  that  held  a  hand  for  alms— 
Hunch  d  as  he  was,  and  like  an  old  dwarf- 
elm 
That  turns  its  back  on  the  salt  blast,  the  boy 
Paused  not,  but  overrode  him,  shouting, 

'False, 
And  false  with  Gawain  I '  and  so  left  him 

bruised 
And  batter'd,  and  fled  on,  and  hill  and 

wood 
Went  ever  streaming  by  him  till  the  gloom 
That  follows  on  the  turning  of  the  world 
Darken'd  the  common  path.     He  twitch'd 

the  reins. 
And  made  his  beast,  that  better  knew  it, 

swerve  540 

Now  off  it  and  now  on;  but  when  he  saw 
High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin 

built, 
Blackening  against  the  dead-green  stripes 

of  even, 
'  Black  nest  of  rats,'  he  groan'd,  *  ye  build 

too  high.' 

Not  long  thereafter  from  the  city  gates 
Issued  Sir  Lancelot  riding  airily, 
Warm  with  a  gracious  parting  from  the 

Queen, 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  gazing  at  a  star 
And  marvelling  what  it  was;  on  whom  the 

boy. 
Across  the  silent  seeded  meadow-grass 
Borne,    clash'd;     and     Lancelot,    saying, 

*  What  name  hast  thou  ss< 

That  ridest  here  so  blindly  and  so  hard  ? ' 
*  No  name,  no  name,'  he  shouted, '  a  scourge 

am  I 
To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Round.' 
'Yea,  but  thy  name?'      <I  have  many 

names,'  he  cried: 
'  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  hate  and  evil 

fame. 
And  like  a  poisonous  wind  I  pass  to  blast 
And  blaze  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen.' 
'  First  over  roe,'  said  Lancelot,  '  shalt  thou 

pass,' 
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*  Fight   therefore/  yell'd  the  yoath,  and 

either  knight  560 

Drew  back  a  space,  and  when  they  closed, 

at  once 
The  weary  steed  of  Felleas  floondering 

flung 
His  rider,  who  call'd  oat  from  the  dark 

field, 
'  Thou  art  false  as  hell;  slay  me,  I  have  no 

sword.' 
Then  Lancelot,  '  Tea,  between  thy  lips  — 

and  sharp; 
But  here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death.' 

then,'  1 

shun,' 


fe  It  I 


'  Slay  then,'  he  shriek'd,  *  my  will  is  to  be 


And  Lancelot,  with  his    heel    upon    the 

faXLeUf 
Rolling  his  eyes,  a  moment  stood,  then 

spake: 
'Rise,  weakling;  I  am  Lancelot;  say  thy 

say.'  S70 

And  Lancelot  slowly  rode  his  war-horse 

back 
To  Camelot,  and  Sir  Felleas  in  brief  while 
Caught  his  unbroken  limbs  from  the  dark 

field. 
And  follow'd  to  the  city.    It  chanced  that 

both 
Brake  into  hall  tiwether,  worn  and  pale. 
There  with  her  knights  and  dames  was 

GnineTere. 
Full  wonderinffly  she  gazed  on  Lancelot 
So  soon  retunrd,  and  then  on  Felleas,  him 
Who  had  not  greeted  her,  but  cast  himself 
Down  on  a  bench,  hard-breathing.     *  Have 

ye  fought  ? '  580 

She  ask'd  of  Lancelot     '  Ay,  my  Queen,' 

he  said. 
*  And  thou  hast  overthrown  him  ? '     *  Ay, 

my  Queen.' 
Then  she,  turning  to  Felleas,  'O  young 

knight. 
Hath  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in  thee 

faUM 
So  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowardly, 
A  fall  from  him  t '    Then,  for  he  answer'd 

not, 
'Or  hast  thou  other  griefs?    If  I,  the 

Queen, 
May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let 

me  know.' 
But  Felleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
Sbo  quail'd;  and  he,  hisstog  'I  have  no 

sword/  990 


Sprang  from  the  door  into  the  dark.    The 

Queen 
Look'd  hard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her. 
And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  dav  to  be; 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey. 
Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall. 
And  Modred  thought, '  The  time  is  hard  at 

hand.' 
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Daoonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his 

mood 
ELad  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round, 
At  Camelot,  high    above    the    yellowing 

woods. 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp 

in  hand. 
And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday. 
Came  Tristram,  saying,  *  Why  skip  ye  so^ 

Sir  Fool?' 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  onoe 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock   1 1 
Heard  a  child  waiL    A  stump  of  oak  half- 
dead, 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven 

snakes, 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid 

air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest;  and  thro'  the  tree 
Rush'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the 

wind 
Fierced  ever  a  child's  cry;  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous 

nest, 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck, 
And  all  unsoarr'd  from    beak  or  talon, 

brought  ao 

A  maiden  babe,  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear.    The 

Queen, 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares;  till  that  young 

life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal 

oold 
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Ptot  from  her,  and  in  time  the  caroanet 
Vest  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the 

ohild. 
So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthor,  said,         30 
*  Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  inno- 


And  make  them,  an  thou  wilt^  a  tonmey- 
piiie.' 

To  whom  the  King:  *  Peace  to  thine  eagle- 
borne 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death, 
Following  thy  will  I  but,  O  my  Queen,  I 

muse 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  sone 
Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the 

tarn. 
And  Lancelot  won,  methought,  for  thee  to 


'Would  rather  yon  had  let  them  fall,' 

she  cried, 
'Plunge  and  be  lost  —  ill-fated  as  they 

were,  40 

A  bitterness  to  me  !  — ye  look  amased, 
Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as 

given  — 
Slid  from  my  hands  when  I  was  leaning 

out 
Above  the  river— that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barse;  but  rosier  luck  will  eo 
With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they 


Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brothex^layer, 
But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
Perohance  —  who  knows  ?  —  the  purest  of 
thy  knights  49 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids.' 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
To  furthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the 

knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'd,  his  visage  ribb*d 
Ftom  eai  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his 


Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand 

off, 
And  one  with  shattered  fingers  dangling 

Inme,  60 

A  ohnrl,  to  whom  indignantly  the 


<  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what 

evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  face? 

or  fiend  ? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  heaven's  image  in 

thee  thus?' 

Then,    spattering   thro'  the   hedge  of 

splinter'd  teeth, 
Tet  strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt 

stump 
Pitch-blaoken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the 

maim'd  churl: 

*  He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his 

tower  — 

Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine  — 

A  hundred  goodly  ones  —  the  Red  Elnight, 

he  —  70 

Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red 

Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his 

tower; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  out- 
right have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  say- 
ing: 
«  Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the 

North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it — 
and  sav  8q 

My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves  —  and 

say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other;  and  say  his  hour  is  come. 
The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  Unoe 
Broken,  and  his  £xcalibar  a  straw." ' 

Then  Arthur  tum'd  to  Kay  the  senes- 
chal: 
'  Take  thou  ny  churl,  and  tend  him  curi- 
ously 90 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurU  be 

whole. 
The  heathen — but  that  evei^limbing  wave, 
Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam. 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest  —  and  noe« 
gades. 
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ThieYes,    iHuidits,   leaTings  of    eonfusion, 

whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  other- 
where, 
Friends,    thio'  your    manhood    and  your 

fealty,  —  now 
Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the 

North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom 

your  flower 
Waits  to  he  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds,  too 
MoTe  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which 

achieyed. 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to 

shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle 

with  it. 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,   Lancelot,    thou    art   silent;    is  it 

weU?' 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer'd:  'It  is 
well; 
Tet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave   109 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  will'd  it,  it  is  well.' 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  foUow'd 

him. 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors, 

the  King 
Tum'd  to  him  saying:  <  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  "  A  sound  is  in  his 

ears''? 
The    foot  that  loiters,   bidden    go,  —  the 

glance 
That  only  seems  half -loyal  to  command,  — 
A  manner  somewhat  fallen   from   rever- 
ence— 
Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our 

knights  lao 

Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  up- 

rear'd, 
By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences, 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ? ' 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger 
knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,   and  sharply 
tun'd 


North  by  the  gate.    In  her  high  bower  the 

Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head, 
Watch'd  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that 

she  sigh'd.  130 

Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange 

rhyme 
Of  bygone    Merlin,   'Where  is  he    who 

knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes.' 

But  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament, 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds 

of  prey, 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek 'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of 

pure  140 

White  samite,  and  by  fountains  runuing 

wine, 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of 

gold. 
Moved  to  the  Usts,  and  there,  with  slow  sad 

steps 
Ascending,  fill'd  his  double-dragon'd  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their 

Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  child. 
And  some  with  scatter'd  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of 

fire. 
He  look'd  but  once,  and  vail'd  his  eyes 

again.  150 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a 

dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began ; 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf. 
And  gloom  and   gleam,  and  shower  and 

shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.     Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire. 
When  all  the    goodlier    guests  are  past 

away, 
Sat  their  great  umpire  looking  o'er  the 

lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not;  once,  a  knight  cast 

dovm  161 
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Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  onrsed 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King; 
And  onoe  the  laces  of  a  helmet  crack'd, 
And  show'd  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 
Modred,  a  narrow  face.    Anon  he  heard 
The  voice  that  billow'd  round  the  barriers 


An  ooean-sonnding  welcome  to  one  knight, 
But  newly-enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest,    169 
And  armor'd  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  tript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer, 
And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest, 
With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  shield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle  —  Tristram  —  late 
From  over-seas  in  Brittany  retum'd. 
And    marriiige    with  a  prmoeM  of    that 

realm, 
Isolt    the   White  — Sir  Tristram  of    the 

Woods  — 
Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime 

with  pain 
Hi.  own  apiMt  him,  and  now  yearn'd  to 

shake 
The  burthen  oS  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  even  to  death.    His  strong 

hands  gript  iSi 

And   dinted  the   gilt  dragons   right  and 

left. 
Until  he  groan'd  for  wrath  —  so  many  of 

those 
That  ware  their  ladies'  colors  on  the  casque 
Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram   to  the 

bounds. 
And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mock- 
eries 
Stood,  while  he  mntter'd, '  Craven  crests  ! 

O  shame  { 
What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware 

to  love? 
The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more/ 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the 

gems,  190 

Not  tpoddng  other  word  than,  *  Hast  thou 

won  ? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother?    See,  the 

hand 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this  is  red ! '  to 

whom 
Tristram,  half  plagued  by  Lancelot's  Ian- 

guorooB  moM, 
Made  answer:  *  Ay^  but  wherefore  toss  me 

this 
Like  a  dry  bone   east  to   some  hungry 

hound? 


Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.    Strength 

of  heart 
And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and 

skiU, 
Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  our  King. 
My  hand  —  belike  the  lance   hath  dript 

upon  it  —  MO 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow;  but  O  chief 

knight. 
Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battle-field. 
Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  tlie 

world; 
Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.' 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made 

his  horse 
Caracole;  then  bow'd  his  homage,  bluntly 

saying, 
*  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships 

each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here.' 
And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  an- 

ger'd,  one  a  10 

Murmuring,  'All  courtesy  is  dead,'  and 

one, 
'  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.' 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and 
mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in   wet  and  weari- 
ness; 
But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  one 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying:  *  Praise  the  patient 

saints. 
Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.     So 

be  it. 
The    snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the 
year,  »» 

Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  winter- 
tide. 
Come  —  let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes,  oar 

Queen's 
And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  the  field.' 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the 

feast 
Variously  gay;  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken'd  them,  saying,  as  when  an  hour  of 

cold 
Falls   on   the   mountain    in   midsummev 

snowi| 
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And    all  the  pnzple  slopes  of  moimtain 

flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hoar  re- 
turns 230 
With  Teer  of  wind  and  all  are  flowers 

afirain. 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white. 
And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass, 
Rose-campion,    bluebell,   kingcup,  poppy, 

glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,   that,  half  -  amassed,  the 

Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless 

jousts, 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her 

bower  238 

Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom. 
High  OTer  all  the  yellowing  autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  'Why  skip  ye  so, 

Sir  Fool  ? ' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  re- 
plied, 
'  Belike  for  laek  of  wiser  company; 
Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.' 
*  Ay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  but  't  is  eating 

dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay    3  so 
To  dance  to.'    Then  he  twangled  on  his 

harp, 
And  while  he    twangled    little    Dagonet 

stood 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook, 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again; 
And  being  ask'd,  *  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 

Fool?' 
Made  answer,  *  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make.' 
Then  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to 

come,  a6o 

'Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken, 

fool?' 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  <  Arthur,  the 

Km^s; 
For  when  then  playest  that  air  with  Queen 

Isolt, 
Then  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride, 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany  — 


And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too.' 
'  Saye  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains. 
Sir  Fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  I  woiud  break 

thy  head. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were 

o'er, 
The  life  had  flown,  we  sware  bot  by  the 

shell  —  370 

I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool  — 
Come,  thou  art  orabb'd  and  sour;  but  lean 

me  down. 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses'  ears. 
And  barken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 

' "  Free  We  —  free  field  —  we  loire  but  while 

we  may. 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  mnsie  is  no  more  } 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away. 
New  leaf,  new  life — the  oKyn  of  frost  ate 

o*ep; 
New  life,  new  lore,  to  suit  the  newer  day ; 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  be* 

fore.  s8o 

Free  loye  —  free  field  —  we  love  but  while  we 


may 


»> 


'  Ye  might  hare  moved  slow-measure  to 

my  tune, 
Not  stood  stock-still.    I  made  it  in  the 

woods, 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.' 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his 
hand: 

*  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yester- 
day, 

Made  to  run  wine  7  —  but  this  had  ran 
itself 

All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end  — 

And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden 
cups  989 

To  hand  the  wine  to  whosoever  came  — 

The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  Inno- 
cence, 

In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 

Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the 
Queen 

Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 

Gave  for  a  prise  —  and  one  of  those  white 
slips 

£[anded  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty 
one, 

'*  Drink,  drink.  Sir  Fool,"  and  thereupon  I 
drank. 

Spat — pish — the  eup  was  gold,  the  draogfat 
mud.' 
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And  Tristram:  '  Was  it  mnddier  than 

thy  gibes  ? 
la   all   the    laughter  gone    dead  ont  of 

thee  7  —  300 

Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock 

thee,  fool  — 
**Fear  God:    honor  the  King  —  his  one 

true  knight  —    • 
Sole  follower  of  the  tows" — for  here  be 

thej 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came, 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain.    But  when  the 

King 
Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  Tanitj  so  shot 

up 
It  frighted  all  free   fool    from  ont  thy 

heart; 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less 

than  swine, 
A  naked  aught  —  yet  swine  I  hold  thee 

still. 
For  I  haTe  flnng  thee  pearls  and  find  thee 

swine»  3 10 

And  little    Dagonet  mincing  with   his 

feet: 
'  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  my 

neck 
In  lien  of  hers,  I  '11  hold  thou  hast  some 

touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
8wine  ?  I  hare  wallow'd,  I  hare  wash'd  — 

the  world 
Is  flesh   and  shadow  —  I  haye  had  my 

day. 
The  dirty  nurse.  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  foul'd  me  —  an  I  wallowed,  then  I 

wash'd  — 
I  haye  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies  — 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's 

fool.  lao 

Swine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams, 

and  geese 
Troop'd  roimd  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who 

thmmm'd 
On  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  fine  song — but  neyer  a  king's 

fooL' 

And  Tristram,  <  Then  were  swine,  goats, 

asses,  geese 
The  wiser  foob,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  snch  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of 

helL' 


Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his 

foot, 
*  And  whither  harp'st  thou  thine  ?  down  I 

and  thyself  330 

Down !  and  two  more;  a  helpful  harper 

thou. 
That  harpest  downward  I    Dost  thou  know 

the  star 
We  call  the  Harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heayen  ? ' 

And  Tristram, '  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when 

our  King 
Was    yictor    wellnigh   day    by    day,  the 

knights. 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all    hills   and  m  the   signs   of 

heayen.' 

And  Das;onet  answer'd:  'Ay,  and  when 

the  und 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set 

yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your 

wit—  340 

And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 
Or  kine  by  right  —  and  so  went  harping 

down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far  and 

grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play'd    at   ducks   and 

drakes 
With  Arthur's  yows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tnwhool  do  ye  see  it?  do  ye  see  the 

star?' 

*  Kay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  *  not  in  open 

day.' 
And  Dagonet:  *  Nay,  nor  will;  I  see  it  and 

hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heayen, 
And  I  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear,  350 
And  then  we  skip.'    'Lo,  fool,'  he  said, 

<yetalk 
Fool's  treason;  is  the  King  thy  brother 

fool?' 
Then  little  Dagonet  olapt  his  hands  and 

shrill'd: 
*Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the    king  of 

fooUI 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  ont  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  sparge,  honey  firom  hornet- 
combs. 
And  men  from  beasts  —  Long  liye  the  king 

offooUt' 
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And  down   the    city    Dagonet   danced 

away; 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  ayenues    360 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 
Bode  Tristram  toward  Lyonnesse  and  the 

west. 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Qaeen  Isolt 
With  ruby-circled  neck,  but  eyermore 
Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perch'd,  or 

flew. 
Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  g^st  hath  blown, 
Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that   in  them    sees    himself,  re- 

turn'd;  370 

But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer. 
Or  eyen  a  fallen  feather,  yanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode. 

At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs. 
Furze  -  cramm*d  and  bracken  -  roof  t,  the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 
Appearing,  sent  bis  fancy  back  to  where 
She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with 

him;  380 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish 

King, 
With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was 

away, 
And  snatch 'd  her  thence,  yet,  dreading 

worse  than  shame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word. 
But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram 

lookt 
So  sweet  that,  halting,  in  he  past  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown; 
But  could  not  rest  for  musing    how  to 

smooth  389 

And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not 

heard. 
But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  ovei^^eas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ?     *  Isolt 
Of  the  White  Hands '  they  call'd  her:  the 

sweet  name 


Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  heiw 

self, 
Who   served  him   well  with  those  white 

hands  of  hers, 
And  loved   him   well,  until  himself  had 

thought  400 

He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 
But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  retum'd. 
The  black- blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 
Had  drawn  him  home  —  what  marvel  ? 

then  he  laid 
His    brows    upon    the    drifted    leaf   and 

dream'd. 

He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride. 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and 

both 
Began  to  struggle  for  it,  till  his  qoeen 
Graspt  it  so  hard  that  all  her  nand  was 

red.  410 

Then  cried  the  Breton, '  Look,  her  hand  is 

red! 
These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand — her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower.' 
FoUow'd  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child. 
Because  the  twain  had  spoil'd  her  carcanet. 

He  dream'd;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred 

spears 
Bode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimit-able  reed,     430 
And   many  a  glancing  phish  and  sallowy 

isle. 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was 

roird 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
*  Lo  there,'  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for 

there, 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  the  Table  Round      430 
Swung  by  the  neck;  and  on  the  boughs  a 

shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir. 
And    therebeside    a    horn,    inflamed    the 

knights 
At  that  dishonor  done  the  gilded  spur. 
Till  each  would  clash  the  shield  and  blow 

the  horn. 
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Bat  Arthur  wared  them  hack.    Alone  he 

rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great 

horn. 
That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  apward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of  shriek  and   plume,   the   Red    Knight 

heard,  and  all,  440 

Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmost  helm, 
In  Uood-red  armor  sallying,  howl'd  to  the 

King: 

'  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  hare  and  gnash 

thee  flat !  — 
Lo  I  art  thou  not  that  eunnch-hearted  king 
Who  fain  had  dipt  free  manhood  from  the 

world  — 
The  woman- worshipper  ?  Tea,  God's  curse, 

and  I! 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her 

whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  in 

hell  450 

And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death, 
To  hang  whatever  knight  of  thine  I  fought 
And  tumbled.     Art  thou  king  ?  —  Look  to 

thy  life  I ' 

He  ended.    Arthur  knew  the  voice;  the 

face 
Wellnigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere   darkling  in 

his  mind. 
And  Arthur  deign'd  not  use  of  word  or 

sword. 
But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretch'd  from 

horse 
To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 
Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the 

swamp  460 

Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow -arching 

wave,  . 
Heard  in  dead  ni^ht  along  that  table-shore, 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for   half  a  league,  and    thin 

themselves. 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and 

olond, 
From  less  and  le^s  to  nothing;  thus  he  fell 
Head 'heavy.      Then    the    knights,    who 

watch'd  him,  roar*d 
And  shouted   and  leapt  down  upon  the 

fallen. 


There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being 

known. 
And  sank  his  head  in   mire,  and  slimed 

themselves;  470 

Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries, 

but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and 

left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurl'  d 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 
And  all  the  pavement  stream'd  with  massar 

ere. 
Then,  echoing  yell  with  yell,  they  fired  the 

tower. 
Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live 

North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw  481 

Come  round  by  the  east,  and  out  beyond 

them  flush'd 
The  long  low  dune  and  lazy-plunging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to 
shore. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthar  pain  was  lord. 

Then,  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red 

dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  re- 

tum'd. 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whistled  his  good  war-horse  left  to 

graze  489 

Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf, 
mi  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross, 
SUy 'd  him.     *  Why  weep  ye  7 '     *  Lord, 

she  said, '  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead;'  whereon  he 

thought  — 

*  What,  if  she  hate  me  now  ?    I  would  not 

this. 
What,  if  she  love  me  still  ?    I  would  not 

that. 
I  know  not  what  I  would '  —  but  said  to  her, 

*  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  re- 

turn. 
He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee 

not^— 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonnesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard       50* 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly 

hoands 
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Yelp  at  hi.  hcMt.  but,  tuming.  past  and 

eain'd 
Tiiitagil,  half  in  sea  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  easement  sat, 
A  low  sesrsnnset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram 

grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her 

tower, 
flnsh'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and 

there  510 

fielted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace, 
Crying  aloud:  '  Not  Mark  —  not  Mark,  my 

soul  I 
The  footstep  flntter'd  me  at  first — not  he  ! 
Catlike  thro'  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior -wise  thou  stridest   thro'  his 

halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him — eyen  to  the 

death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou 

wert  nigh.' 
To  whom  Sir  Iristram  smiling, '  I  am  here; 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she 

replied:  sat 

'  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  eyen  his 

own, 
But  saye  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me, 
Scrateh'd,  bitten,  blinded,  marr'd  me  some- 
how —  Mark  ? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for 

them? 
Not  lift  a  hand  —  not,  tho'  he  found  me 

thus! 
But  barken  I  haye  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he 

went 
To-day  for  three  days'  hunting — as  he 

said  — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul  I  —  but  eat  not  thou 

with  Mark,  530 

Because  he  hates  thee  eyen  more  than  fears. 
Nor  drink;  and   when  thou  passest  any 

wood 
Close  yizor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leaye  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and 

heU. 
My  God,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  loye  for  thee  I ' 


So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one  hj 

loye, 
dn'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and 
spake 

To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  say- 
ing: 
'  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn,      s4o 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  royer  too, 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one  —  his  name  is  out  of  me  —  the  prize. 
If  prize  she  were  —  wha^  maryel? — she 

could  see  — 
Thine,  friend;  and  oyer  since  my  crayen 


To  wreck  thee  yillainously — but,  O  Sir 

Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  haye  ye  kneel'd  to 

last?' 

And  Tristram, '  Last  to  my  Queen  Para- 
mount, S49 

Here  now  to  my  queen  paramount  of  loye 

And  loyeliness  —  ay,  loyelier  than  when 
first 

Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyonnesse, 

Sailing  from  Ireland.' 

Softly  langh'd  Isolt: 
'Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great 

Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ? '  and  he  said: 
*  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine. 
And  thine  is  more  to  me  —  soft,  gracious, 

kind  — 
Saye  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious;  but  she,  haughty,  eyen  to 

him,  5S9 

Lancelot;  for  I  haye  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  eyer  the  great  Queen 
Haye  yielded  him  her  loye.' 

To  whom  Isolt: 
'Ah,  then,  false  hunter  and. false  harper, 

thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond, 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That  Guineyere  had    sinn'd   against    the 

highest, 
And  I  —  misyoked  with  such  a  want  of 

man  — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest' 

He  answer'd: '  O  my  soul,  be  comforted ! 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading-strings^ 
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If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin,     571 
Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  orownlng 

sin 
That  made  us  happy;  but  how  ye  greet  me 

—  fear 
And  fault  and  doubt  —  no  word  of  that 

fond  tale  — 
Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  mem- 

ories 
Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away.' 

And,  saddening  on  the  sadden,  spake 

Isolt: 
*  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
To  see  thee — yearnings?  —  ayl  for,  hour 

by  hoar, 
Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon,  580 

O,  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee^ 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd  those  far^roUing,  westward-smiling 


Watch'd  from  this  tower.    Isolt  of  Britain 

dash'd 
Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand. 
Would  that  haye  chill'd  her  bride-kiss? 

Wedded  her  ? 
Foaght  in  her  father's  battles?  wounded 

there? 
The  King  was  aU  fulfill'd  with  grateful- 


And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that 
heal'd 

Tliy  hurt  and  heart  with  unguent  and  ca- 
ress-— S90 

Well  —  ean  I  wish  her  any  hnger  wrong 

Than  haTing  known  thee  ?  her  too  hast 
thou  left 

To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 

O,  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all 
men 

Am  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than 
love.' 

Amd  Tristrami  fondling  her  light  hands, 
replied: 
'Grace,  queen,  for  being  loTed;  she  lored 

roe  well. 
Did  I  loTe  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loTed. 
Isolt  ?—  I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt ! 
The  niffht  was  dark;  the  true  star  set. 

&oltt  600 

The  name  was  rnler  of  the  dark  —  Isolt  ? 
Care  not  for  her  1  patient,  and  prmyerfol, 

meek, 
nj»*bIooded,  she  will  yield  heiwlf  to  God.' 


And  Isolt  answer'd:  '  Yea,  and  why  not 

I? 
Mine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  prayerful.    Let  me  tell  thee 

now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I 

aat. 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering 

where. 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee 

sing, 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  alond. 
Then  flash'd  a  lerin-brand;  and  near  me 

stood,  6it 

In  faming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend  — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the 

dark  — 
For  there  was  Mark:  ''He  haa  wedded 

her,"  he  said, 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it;  then  this  erown  of 

towers 
So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon'd  away. 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
''I  will  flee  hence   and  give   myself  to 

God"  — 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman's 

6ao 


Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her 

hand, 
*  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  oli 

and  nay. 
And  past  £sire  I '  a  saying  that  anger'd 

her. 
'''May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when 

thou  art  old. 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me ! "    I  need  Him 

now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  ntter'd  aught  so 

gross 
Even  to  the  swineherd's   malkin  in  the 

mast? 
The  greater  man  the  greater  ccmrtesy. 
Far    other    was    the    Tristram,   Arthur's 

knight  I 
But  thou,  thro'   ever  harrying  thy  wild 

beasts —  6ie 

Save   that  to  toneh  a  harp,  tilt  with  a 

lance 
Beoomes  thee  well —  art  grown  wild  beast 

thyself. 
How  darest  thou,  if  lorer,  posh  ne  erea 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  ana  set  me  fkr 
In  the  gray  distanoe,  half  a  life  away, 
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Her  to  be  loved  no  more  7    Unsay  it,  on- 

swear ! 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak, 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude, 
Thy  mairwge  and  mine  own,  that  I  should 

suck  639 

Lies  like  sweet  wines.    Lie  to  me;  I  believe. 
Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye 

kneel. 
And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him, 
The  man  of  men,  our  King  —  My  God,  the 

power 
Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the 

King  I 
They  lied  not  then  who  sware,  and  thro' 

their  vows 
The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  —  I 

«ay. 
Swear  to  me  thou  ?rilt  love  me  even  when 

old, 
Gray-hair/d,  and  past  desire,  and  in  do- 

spair. 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and 
down: 

'  Vows !  did  yon  keep  the  vow  you  made 
to  Mark  650 

More  than  I  mine  7  Lied,  say  ye  7  Nay, 
but  learnt. 

The  TOW  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  it- 
self— 

My  knighthood  taught  me  this  —  ay,  being 
snapt — 

We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 

Than  had  we  never  sworn.  I  swear  no 
more. 

I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  for- 
sworn. 

For  once  —  even  to  the  height  —  I  honored 
him. 

**  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ? "  methought, 
when  first 

I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonnesse,  and  be- 
held 

That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in 
hall  —  660 

His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 

Like  hill-snow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel- 
blue  eyes, 

The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with 
Ught- 

Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth. 

With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his 
end 

Amazed  me;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 


Shaped  as  a  dragon;  he  seem'd  to  me  no 

man, 
But  Michael  trampling  Satan ;  so  I  sware. 
Being  amazed.    But  this  went  by  —  The 

vows ! 
O,  ay  —  the    wholesome    madness  of  an 

hour  —  670 

They  served  their  use,  their  time;  for  every 

knight 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself. 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  Grod; 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beycmd  himself, 
Did  mightier  deeds  than  else  wise  he  had 

done, 
And  so  the  realm  was  made.    But  then 

their  vows  — 
First  mainly  thro'   that  sullying  of  our 

Queen  — 
Began    to    gall    the    knighthood,    asking 

whence 
Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself  ? 
Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  wash'd  up  from 

out  the  deep  ?  6So 

They  fail'd  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh  and 

blood 
Of  our  old  kings.    Whence  then  ?  a  doubt- 
ful lord 
To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 
Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  vio- 
late; 
For  feel    this   arm    of    mine  —  the  tide 

within 
Red  with  free  ohase  and  heather-ecented 

air, 
Pulsing  full  man.    Can  Arthur  make  me 

puro 
As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongne 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  ireely  hear  ? 
Bind  me  to  one  ?    The  wide  world  laughs 

at  it.  690 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and 

know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Woos  his  own  end;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be.     Vows  —  I  am  woodman  of 

the  woods. 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 
Mock  them  —  my  soul,  we  love  but  while 

we  may; 
And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee. 
Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.' 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and 
she  said : 
*  Good;  an  I  tnm'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
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To  some  one  thrice  as  coorteous  as  thy- 
self—  701 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  Yalor  may,  but  he  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot  —  taller  indeed, 
Rosier  and  comelier,  thou  —  bet  say  I  loved 
This  knightliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast 

thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  "  We  lore  bat  while 

we  may," 
Well  then,  what  answer  ? ' 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her 

with, 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  re- 
plied, 711 
'  Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until  — 
Come,  I  am  hungered  and  half-anger'd  — 

meat, 
Wine,  wine  —  and  I  will  love  thee  to  the 

death. 
And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  oome.' 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  fnU 

accord, 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 

hearts  — 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise,  jto 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts, 

the  lawns; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness, 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of 

Mark  — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  canght  the  harp 

and  sang: 

'Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  — the  winds  that  bend  the 

brier! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mers  I 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay — a  star  was  my  desire. 
And  one  was  far  apart  and  one  was  near. 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grasi  I 
And  one  was  water  aod  one  star  was  fire,      7Jo 
And  one  will  ever  ahine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds   that  move  the 

merel ' 

Than  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tris- 
tram showed 
And  swong  the  ruby  earoanet.    She  cried, 
The    rolur  of  some    Order,  which  our 
King 


Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 
For  thee,  to  yield  Uiee  grace  beyond  thy 
peers.' 

*  Not  so,  my  queen,'  he  said,  '  but  the 

red  fruit 
Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven. 
And  won  by  Tristram  as  a  tonmey-priae, 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram  for  bis 

last  741 

Love-offering  and  peace-offering  onto  thee.' 

He  spoke,  he  tum'd,  then,  flinging  round 

her  neck, 
Claspt  it,  and  cried,  '  Thine  Order,  O  my 

queen  ! ' 
But,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd 

throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as   the    lips  had 

touch'd. 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek  — 
'Mark's  way,'  said  Mark,  and  clove  him 

thro'  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while 

be  climb'd. 
All  in  a  death -dumb  autumn  -  dripping 

gloom,  750 

The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and 


The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about 

his  feet 
A  Toice  dung  sobbing  till  he  questton'd 

it, 
'  What  art  thou  ? '  and  the  voice  about  hit 

feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  'I  am  thy 

tool. 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' 


GUINEVERE 

Queen  Guineyere  had  fled  the  oonrt,  and 

sat 
There  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbnry 
Weeping,  none  with  her  save  a  little  maid, 
A  novice.     One  low   light  betwixt  them 

bum'd 
Blurr'd  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  abroad. 
Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full, 
The  white  mist,  like  a  faoe-cloth  to  the 

face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was 

stilL 
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For  hither  had  she  fled,  her  oanae  of 
flight 
Sir  Modred;  he  that  like  a  subtle  beast    lo 
Lay  ooachant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 
Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance.  For  this 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  snules  of  slow  disparagement; 
And  tampered  with  the  Lords  of  the  White 

Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left;  and 

sought 
To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  fends 
Serving  his  traitorous   end;    and  all  his 

aims 
Were  sharpened  by  strong  hate  for  Lance- 
lot, ao 

For  thus  it  chanced  one  mom  when  all 

the  court. 
Green-suited,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd 

the  may. 
Had  been  —  their  wont  —  a-maying  and 

retum'd. 
That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  eye, 
Climb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-wall 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might. 
And  saw  the  Queen  who  sat  betwixt  her 

best 
Enid  and  lissome  Yivien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  and  the  worst;  and  more  than 

this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by  jo 
Spied  where  he  couch'd,  and  as  the  gar- 
dener's hand 
Picks  from  the  oolewort  a  green  cater- 
pillar, 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 

grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck'd  him  by  the 

heel, 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way; 
But  when  he  knew  the  prince  tho'  marr'd 

with  dust. 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man. 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn.    For  in  those 

days 
No  knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 

scorn;  40 

But,  if  a  man  were  halt,  or  huneh'd,  in 

him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limb'd 

and  tall, 
Scom  was  allow'd  as  part  of  his  defect. 


And  he  was  answer'd  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Tabic.  So  Sir  Lancelot  holp 
To  raise  the  prince,  who  rising  twice  oc 

thrice 
Full  sharoly  smote  his  knees,  and  smiled, 

and  went; 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart. 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone  51 

On  the  bare  coast. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
This  matter  to  the   Queen,  at  first  she 

laugh'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred's  dusty  fall. 
Then  sbudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 

cries, 
*I  shudder,  some    one  steps   across  my 

grave;' 
Then  laugh'd  again,  but  faintlier,  for  in- 

deed 
She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast. 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  he  found,  and 

hers 
Would  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  scorn.  €0 
Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in 

hall. 
Or  elsewhere,  Modred's  nanxA?  foxy  face. 
Heart -hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent 

eye. 
Henceforward  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 

the  soul. 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.    Many  a  time  for 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
In  the  deaa  night,  grim  faces  eame  and 

went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear —    70 
Like  to  MUM  doubtful  nobe  «rf  eteUing 

doors. 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  hannted  hoose. 
That   keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 

walls  — 
Held  her  awake;  or  if  she  slept  she  dream'd 
An  awful  dream,  for  then  she  seem'd  to 

stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at 

her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it   till  it   touch'd   her,    and   she 

tum'd  — 
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When  lo  I  her  own,  that  broadening  from 

her  feet,  &> 

And  bhiekening,  swallow'd  all  the  land, 

and  in  it 
Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  crj  she  woke. 
And  all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  but  grew. 
Till  OTen  the  clear  face  of  the  guileless 

King, 
And  trustful  oourtesies  of  household  life. 
Became  her  bane  ;   and  at  the  last  she 

said: 

*  O  Lancelot,  get  thee  hence  to  thine  own 

land, 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again  some  evil  cnanoe 
Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break 

and  blaze  90 

Before  the  people  and  our  lord  the  King.' 
And  Lancelot  CTer  promised,  but  remain'd, 
ABd  still  they  met  and  met.    Agmin  .he 

said, 
'O  Lancelot,  if  thou  loTe  me  get  thee 

hence.' 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night  — 
When  the  good  King  should  not  be  there 

—  to  meet 
And  part  for  ever.    Yiyien,  lurking,  heard. 
She  told  Sir  Modred.    Passion-pale  they 

met 
And  greeted.    Hands  in  hands,  and  eye  to 

eye, 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  couch  they  sat   100 
Stammering  and  staring.    It  was  their  last 

hour, 
A  madness  of  farewells.      And  Modred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony;  and  crying  with  full  voice, 

*  Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,' 

aroused 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurl'd  him  headlong, 

and  he  fell 
Stonn'd,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare 

him  off, 
And  all  was  stilL    Then  she,  <  The  end  is 

come,  109 

And  I  am  shamed  for  ever; '  and  he  said: 
*Mine  be  the  shame,  mine  was  the  sin; 

but  rise. 
And  fly  to  my  strong  castle  over-seas. 
There  will  I  hide  thee  till  my  life  shall 

end. 
There  hold  thee  with  ny  life  against  the 

worlde' 


She  answer'd:  '  Lancelot,  wilt  thou  hold  me 

so? 
Nay,  friend,  for  we  have  taken  our  fare* 

wells. 
Would  God  that  thou  oonldst  hide  me  from 

myself ! 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thou 
Unwedded;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly. 
For  I  will  draw  me  into  sanctuary,  lao 

And  bide  my  doom.'    So  Lancelot  got  her 

horse. 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  own, 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way. 
There  kiss'd,  and  parted  weeping;  for  he 

past, 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  his  land;  but  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste 

and  weald. 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the  waste  and 

weald 
Moan  as  she  fied,  or  thought  she  heard 

them  moan. 
And  in  herself  she  moan'd,  *  Too  late,  too 

late  I '  130 

Till  in  the  cold  wind  that  foreruns  the 

mom, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  raven,  flying  high, 
Croak'd,  and  she  thought,  *  He  spies  a  field 

of  death; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the 

court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk  and  spoil  the  land.' 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbury  she 

spake 
There  to  the  nnns,  and  said, '  Mine  one- 

mies 
Pursue  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask   140 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it  till  her  time 
To  tell  you;'  and  her  beauty,  grace,  and 

power 
Wrought  as  a  charm  upon  them,  and  they 

spared 
To  ask  It 

80  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  unlmown,  among  the 

nuns. 
Nor  with  them  miz'd,  nor  told  her  name, 

nor  sought, 
Wnpt  in  her  grief,  for  honsel  or  for  shrifli 
But  communed  onlj  with  the  little  maid. 
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Who  pleased  her  with  a  babUing  heedleaa- 

ness 
Which  often  lured  her  from  herself;  bnt 

now,  ISO 

This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  about 
Came  that  Sir  Modred  had  usurp*d  the 

realm 
And  leagued  him  with  the  heathen,  while 

the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  Lancelot.    Then  she 

thought, 
'With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me,'  and  bow'd  down  upon  her 

hands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
No  silence,  brake  it,  uttering  '  Late  I  so 

kte! 
What  hour,  I  wonder  now  ? '  and  when  she 

drew 
Ko  answer,  by  and  by  began  to  hum        160 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taunit  her:  '  Late,  so 

late!' 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd 

up,  and  said, 
*  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may 

weep.' 
Whereat  fnU  willingly  sang  the  little  maid. 

'  Late,  late,  so  late  I  and  daik  the  night  and 
dull! 
Late,  late,  so  late !  bnt  we  can  enter  stilL 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'  No  light  had  we ;  for  that  we  do  repent, 
And  leamiqg  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now.       171 

'No%ht!  so  late!  and  dark  and  chill  the 
night! 
O,  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'  Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so 
sweet? 
O,  let  ns  in,  tho'  late,  to  kias  his  feet! 
Ko,  no,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  passion- 
ately. 
Her  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept  the 
sad  Queen.  180 

llien  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to 
her: 


*  O  pray  yon,  noble  lady,  weep  no  more; 
But  let  my  words  —  the  words  of  one  so 

small. 
Who  knowing  nothing  knows  bnt  to  obey. 
And  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  given  — 
Comfort  your  sorrows,  for  they  do  not 

flow 
From  evil  done;  right  sure  am  I  of  that. 
Who  see  your  tender  grace  and  stateli- 

ness. 
But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  the 

Kin?**, 
And  weighmg  find  them  less;  for  gone  is 

he  190 

To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot 

there. 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  he  holds 

the  Queen; 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charse  of 

The  traitor  —  Ah,  sweet  lady,  the  Sling's 

grief 
For  his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and 

realm. 
Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

ours! 
For  me,  I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not  great; 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done; 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought 

me  good.  aoo 

Bnt  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this 

grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear. 
That,  howsoever  much  thev  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  doud; 
As  even  here  they  talk  at  Almesbnry 
About  the  good  King  and  his  wicked  Qoeen, 
And  were  I  such  a  King  with  such  a  Queen, 
Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wickednees, 
But  were  I  such  a  King  it  could  not  be.'  aio 

Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mutter'd  the 

Queen, 
'  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innocent 

talk?' 
Bnt  openly  she  answer'd, '  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord. 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  the 

realm?' 

'  Yea,'  said  the  maid,  *  this  all  is  woman's 
grief. 
That  she  is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
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Hath    WTonght    oonfosion   in    the    Table 

Roand 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years 

ago, 
With  signs   and  miracles   and    wonders, 

there  aao 

At  Camelot,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen.' 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself 

again, 
« WiU  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolish 

prate?' 
But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
'  O  liUle  maid,  shut  in  by  nunnery  walls, 
What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and  Tables 

Round, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the  signs 
And  simple  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ? ' 

To  whom  the  little  noyice  earrulouslr: 
'Yea,  but  I  know;  the  land  was  full  of 

signs  sjo 

And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Of  the  great  Table — at  the  founding  of 

it, 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse;  and  he 


That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  maybe  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turning 

—  there. 
All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnesse, 
Each  with  a  beaoon-etar  upon  his  head, 
And  with  a  wild  sea^li^ht  about  his  feet,  240 
He  saw  them  —  headland  after  headland 

flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west. 
And  in  the  light  the    white  mermaiden 

swam, 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from 

the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-yoice  thro'  all  the 

land, 
To  which  the  little  eWes  of  chasm  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 
80  said  my  father  —  yea,  and  furthermore, 
Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit 

woods  249 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing   down    on  a  tall  wayside 

fbwer, 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 


When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seeci. 
And  still  at  eyenings  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering    fairy -circle  wheel'd   and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  laud  was  full  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall;  a6e 

And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  neyer  man  had  dream'd;   for  eyery 

knight 
Had  whatsoeyer  meat  he  long'd  for  senred 
By  hands  unseen;  and  eyen  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shoulder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the 

butts 
While  the  wine  ran;  so  glad  were  spirits 

and  men 
Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen.' 

Then  spake  the  Queen  and  somewhat 
bitterly, 

'Were  they  so  glad?  ill  prophets  were 
they  aU,  970 

Spirits  and  men.  Could  none  of  them  fore- 
see. 

Not  eyen  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 

And  wonders,  what  has  fallen  upon  the 
realm?' 

To  whom  the  noyice  garmlonsly'aeain: 
'Yea,  one,  a  bard,  of  whom  my  father 

said, 
Full  many  a  noble  war-eong  had  he  sung, 
Eyen  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  flee^ 
Between  the  steep  cliif  and  the  coming 

waye; 
And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death 
Had    chuited    on    the    smoky  mountain- 
tops,  aSo 
When  round  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the 

hills 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like 

So  said  my  father — and  that  night  the 

bard 
Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the 

Kinff 
As  wellni^  more  than  man,  and  rail'd  at 

those 
Who  call'd  him  the  false  son  of  Goriole. 
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For  there  was  no  num  knew  from  whence 

he  came; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave 

broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude 

and  Bos, 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and 

then  390 

They  f  oond  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  dark  Tlntagil  by  the  Cornish  sea. 
And  that  was  Arthur,  and  they  foster'd 

him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  King; 
And  that  his  gOLYe  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could  he 

find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang. 
The  twain  together  well  might  change  the 

world. 
But  CTen  in  the  middle  of  his  song  300 

He  falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell  from  the 

harp. 
And  pale  he  tnm'd,  and  reel'd,  and  would 

have  fallen. 
But  that  they  stay'd  him  up;  nor  would  he 

tell 
His  Tision;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ? ' 

Then  thought  the  Queen, '  Lo  1  they  haye 

set  her  on. 
Our  simple-seeming  abbess  and  her  nuns. 
To  play  upon  me,'  and  bow'd  her  head  nor 

spake. 
Whereat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp'd 

hands,  309 

Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously, 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gad- 
ding tongue 
Full  often, '  and,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  Tex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  check  me 

too 
Nor  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory, 

one 
Of  noblest  manners,  tho'  himself  would 

say 
Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest;  and  he  died, 
Kill'd  in  a  tilt,  come  next,  five  summers 

back,  319 

And  left  me;  but  of  others  who  remain. 
And  of  the  two  first-famed  for  courtesy  — 


And  pray  you  check  me  if  I  ask  amiss  — 
But  pray  yon,  which  had  noblest,  while 

yon  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  our  lord  the 

King?' 


Then  the  pale  Queen  look'd  up  and 

swer'd  her: 
*  Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knight. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-field 
Foroore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tiltiug-field  330 

Forbore    his    own    advantage,  and    these 

two 
Were  the  most  nobly  -  manner'd  men  of 

all; 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  maid, '  be  manners  each 
fair  fruit  ? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  thousand- 
fold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs, 
The  most  disloyal  friend  in  all  the  world.* 

To  which  a  mournful  answer  made  the 

Queen: 
'O,  closed  about  by  narrowing  Donnery- 

walls,  340 

What  knowest  thou  of  the  world  and  all  its 

lights 
And  shadows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 

woe? 
If  ever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight, 
Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself. 
Pray  for  him  that  be  scape  the  doom  of 

fire. 
And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  his 

doom.' 

'  Yea,'  said  the  little  novice, '  I  pray  for 

both; 
But  I  should  aU  as  soon  believe  that  his. 
Sir  Ijancelot's,  were  as  noble  as  the  King's, 
As  I  could  think,  sweet  lady,  yours  would 

be  3SO 

Such  as  they  are,  were    you  the  sinful 

Queen.' 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she  would  soothe,  and  harm'd  where 

she  would  heal; 
For  here  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  heat 
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Hred  all  the  pole  face  of  the  Qaeen,  who 

cried: 
'  Saoh  as  thou  art  be  never  maiden  more 
For  ever !  thou  their  tool,  set  on  to  plague 
And  play  upon  and  harry  me,  petty  spy 
And  traitress  I '    When  that  storm  of  an- 
ger brake 
From  Guineyere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose, 
White  as  her  Toil,  and  stood  before  the 
Queen  361 

As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  the  beaoh 
Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly. 
And  when  the  Queen  had  added,    'Get 

thee  hence  I ' 
Fled  frighted.     Then  that  other  left  alone 
Sigh'd,  and  began  to  gather  heart  again, 
Saying  in  herself:    'The  simple,  fearful 

child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful 

guilt. 
Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itself. 
But  help  me,  Heaven,  for  surely  I  re- 
pent 1  370 
For    what   is    true    repentance    but    in 

thought  — 
Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to 

us? 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more, 
To  see  him  more.' 

And  even  in  saying  this, 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot 

came, 
Repnted  the    best   knight  and    goodliest 

man. 
Ambassador,  to  yield  her  to  his  lord        380 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they. 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts    and  pleasure,  —  for 

the  time 
Was  may -time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was 

dream'd,  — 
Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hvacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbrealdng  thro' 

the  earth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale      390 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  briei  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  couriers  gone  before;  and  on  again, 


Till  yet  once  more  ere  set  of  sun  they  saw 
The  i>ragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crown'd  the  state    pavilion  of  the 

King, 
Blase  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  welL 

But  when  the  Queen  immersed  in  such  a 

trance, 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  vnoonsciously. 
Came  to  that  point  where  ffast  she  saw  the 

King  400 

Ride  towMG  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to 

find 
Her  journey  done,  glanced  at  him,  thought 

him  cold. 
High,  self  -  contain'd,  and  passionless,  not 

like  him, 
'Not   like    my    Lancelot'  -»  wbUe    she 

brooded  thus 
And  grew  half  -  guilty  in   her  thoughts 

again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery 

ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry, '  The  King  t '    She 

sat 
Stiif-stricken,  listening;  but  when  anned 

feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she 

fell,  411 

And  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the 

floor. 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shad- 
owy hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the 

King, 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her;  then  came  silence,  then  a 

voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 
Denouncine  judgment,  but,  tho'  changed, 

the  King's: 

'  liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honor'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bom  of  thee.   4" 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire, 
Red  rain,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  rodless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northem 

Sea; 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right 
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The  mightiest  of  m j  knights,  abode  with 

me, 
Haye  OTerywhere  aboot  this  land  of  Christ 
In  tweWe  great  battles  ruining  overthrown. 
And  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  I  come 

——from  him,  430 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him;  and  he. 
That  did  not  shnn  to  smite  me  in  worse 

way, 
Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left. 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
Who  made  him  knight,    fiat  many  a  knight 

was  slain; 
And  many  more  and  aU  his  kith  and  kin 
Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 
And  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
Fonfetfttl  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part,  441 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live. 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  himn'd. 
Fear  not;  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  ezr'd  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
Thon  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me. 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

live;  449 

For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I 

show. 
Even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast 

sinn'd. 
For  when  the  Homan  left  us,  and  their  law 
Relax'd  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  fiird  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a 

deed 
Of  prowess  done  redress'd  a  random  wrong. 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  andaU 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round,  460 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
To   break  the    heathen   and  uphold  the 

Christy 


To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wroogfl^ 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's,   47* 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thonght,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

man.  489 

And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee. 
Believing,  "  Lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy  f " 
Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lance- 
lot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightieBt 

knights. 
And    drawing    foul    ensample    from  fair 

names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  oppodte 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
And  all  thro'  thee  I  so  that  this  life  of 

mine  490 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and 

wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he 

live. 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights. 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us  who  might  be  left  eoold 

speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room,  501 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament. 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  staur. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thon  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord. 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy 

shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sakc^ 
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To  save  hit  Uood  from  scandal,  lets  the 

wife  511 

Whom  he  knows  false  abide  and  role  the 

house: 
For  bein^  thro'  his  oowardice  allow'd 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pare, 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,   no  precaution  used,  among    the 

orowd. 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  ejes,  and 

saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

Jmlse 
evil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

young. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

reigns  I  sao 

Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  and  aching 

heart 
Tlian  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 
The    mockery  of   my  people   and   their 

bane  1' 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an 

inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumoet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  aoors  the  war-horse 

nei^h^ 
As  at  a  fnend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again: 

*  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy 

crimes;  519 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers^  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law. 
The   doom  of  treason    and    the    flaming 

death, — 
When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here,  —  is 

past. 
The  pang  —  which,  whUe  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee. 
Made  my  tears  bum  —  is  also  past  —  in 

pert. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I,   540 
Lo,  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  T  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 


But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 
O  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  t    O  imperial-moulded  form, 


And  beauty  such  as  nerer  woman  wore. 
Until    it   came  a  kingdom's    curse  with 

thee  — 
I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 
But  Lancelot's;  nay,  they  never  were  the 

Kind's. 
I  cannot  tiOEe  thy  hand;  that  too  is  flesh. 
And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd;  and  mine 

own  flesh,  s$t 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries, 
"  I  loathe  thee ; "  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  erer  virgin  save  for  thee, 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my 

life 
So  far  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

thou  561 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

Know 
I  am  thine  husband  —  not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I 

hence. 
Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow. 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 
Where  I  must  struce  against  the  man  they 

My  sister's   son — no  kin  of  mine,  who 

leagues  570 

With  LoHs  of  the  White  Hone,  heathen, 

and  knights. 
Traitors — and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysteriottt 

doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  leani  tha 

event; 
But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more  — 
Farewell ! ' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  Song's  breath  wander  o'er  her 

neck. 
And  in  the  dsrknaei  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that 

blest.  sSe 
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Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone. 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
The    casement:     '  peradventure,'    so    she 

thought, 
'  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.' 
And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  ! 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  erermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 

lower'd. 
To   which  for   crest    the  golden  dragon 

clung  590 

Of  Britain;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face. 
Which  then  was  as  an  aneel's,  but  she  saw. 
Wet  with  the  mists  ana  smitten  by  the 

lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  turn  d;  and  more  and 

more 
The  moony  yapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  e^iant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist  600 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud, 

'  O  Arthur  ! '  there  her  voice  brake  sud- 
denly, 

Then  —  as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 
cliff 

Fails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 

Be  -  makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 
vale  — 

Went  on  in  passionate  utterance: 

*  Grone  —  my  lord  I 
Gone  tiiro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  ! 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell?     I  should  have  answer'd  his 

fareweU.  610 

His  mercy  choked  me.    Gone,  my  lord  the 

King, 
My  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine  ? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
And  makes  me  one  pollution.  He,  the  King, 
Call'd  me  polluted.    Shall  I  kill  myself  ? 


What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin. 
If  soul  be  soul,  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to 

months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make 

the  years,  630 

The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries, 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the   world    be;    that  is  but    of    the 

world  — 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?  I  think  there  was 

a  hope. 
Except  he  mock'd  me  when  he  spake  of 

hope; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it;  but  he  never  mocks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  for- 

S'ven 
sdness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope  6so 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down 

sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  God  !    Ah  great  and  gentle 


\  nifi^r 
lord. 


Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights  — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the 

height 
To    which   I  would  not  or  I  could  not 

climb  — 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine 

air,    *  640 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
I  yeam'd  for  warmth  and  color  which  I 

found 
In  Lancelot  —  now  I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Is  there  none 
Will  teU  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  Ute  ? 
Now  —  ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle? 

none! 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.    Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world,  650 

Had  I    but  loved    thy  highest    creature 

hew? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest; 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known; 
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It  would  have  been  my  pleasnxe  had  I 

seen. 
We  Deeds  mast  love  the  highest  when  we 

see  it, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.' 

Here  her  hand 
Grasp'd  made  her  vail  her  eyes.  She  look'd 

and  saw 
The  noviee,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said  to 

her, 
*  Yea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiven  ? ' 
Then  glancing  up  beheld  the  holy  nuns  660 
All  round  her,  weeping;  and  her  heart  was 

loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and 

said: 

'  Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who 

broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 
O,  shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nunneiy- 

wa]ls, 
Meek   maidens,   from  the  voices  crying, 

'« Shame  1  *' 
I  must  not  scorn  myself;  he  loves  me  still. 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  loves  me 

stiU. 
So  let  me,  if  yon  do  not  shudder  at  me, 
Kor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  you; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like 

you,  671 

Fast  with   your  fasts,  not  feasting  with 

your  feasts; 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at 

your  joys. 
But  not  rejoicing;  mingle  with  your  rites; 
Phiy  and   be  pray'd  for;  lie  before  your 

shrines; 
Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house; 
Walk   vour  dim    cloister,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  ransom'd  us,  and  haler  too  than  I; 
And  treat  their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal 

mine  own;  680 

And  so  wear  out  in  alms-deed  and  in 

prayer 
The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King.' 

She  said*    They  took  her  to  themselves; 
and  she 
Still  hoping,  fearing  <  Is  it  yet  too  late  ? '     | 


Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  abbess 

died« 
Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure 

life. 
And  for  the  power  of  ministration  in  her. 
And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had 

borne. 
Was  chosen  abbess,  there,  an  abbess,  lived 
For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  abbess, 

past  69s 

To  where  beyond    these  voices  there  is 

peace. 


THE   PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 

That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
First  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  knights. 
Told,  when  the  man  was  no  more  than  a 

voice 
In  the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  those 
With  whom  he  dwelt,  new  faces,  other 

minds. 

For  on  their  march  to  westward,  Bedi- 
vere, 

Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering 
host. 

Heard  in  his  tent  the  meanings  of  the 
King: 

'  I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stan, 
I  mark'd   Him  in  the  flowering  of  His 

fields,  10 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 
I  w.g^  HU  wan,  and  now  I  put  ud 

die. 
O  me  I  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair, 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and 

dim. 
And  have  not  power  to  see  it  as  it  is— »    ao 
Perchance,    because  we    see    not    to  the 

close; — 
For  I,  being  simple,  thou^t  to  work  His 

will. 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in 

vain. 
And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  mora. 
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Mj  God»  thou  bast  foigotten  me  in  my 

death  I 
Kay — God  my  Christ — I  paas  but  shall 

not  die.' 

Then,  ere  that  last  weird  battle  in  the 

westy 
There  came  on  Arthur  sleeping",  Gawain 

kill'd  30 

In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain 

blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went  shrilling:  '  Hollow,  hoUow  all  de- 
light t 
Hail,  Kuigt    to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass 

away. 
Farewell  I  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  irind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight ! ' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  biras  that 

change 
^Dieir  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

way 
From  cloud  to  doud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dream  40 

Shrill'd;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim 

cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  amon^  the  hills. 
As  of  some  lonely  city  saek'd  by  night, 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  chud  with 

wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

caU'd: 
*  Who  spake  ?    A  dream.    O,  light  upon 

the  wind. 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  Tmce  —  are  these 

dim  cries 
Thine  ?  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste 

and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ? ' 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bediyere  and 

spake:  50 

'O  me,  my  King,  let  pass  whaterer  will, 
EItcs,  and  the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

field; 
But  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory 

cling 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  doud 
For  ever;  but  as  yet  thou  shalt  not  pass, 
light  was  Gawain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Gawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  &e  man; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him, 

but  rise  — 
I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west. 


And  with  him  many  of  thy  people,  and 

knights  60 

Onoe  thine,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  but 

grosser  grown 
Than  heathen,  spitting  at  their  tows  and 

thee. 
Right  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for  the 

King, 
rise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old.' 


Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir 
'  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 
Whereto  we  move  than  when  we  strove  in 

youth. 
And  brake  the  petty  kings,  and  fou^^t  with 

Rome, 
Or  thrust  the  heathen  from  the   Roman 

wall, 
And  shook  him  thro'  the  north.    HI  doom 

is  mine  70 

To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 
The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights  him- 
self. 
And  they  my  knights,  who  loyed  me  onoe» 

the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to 

me. 
Yet  let  us  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Thro'  this  blind  haze  which,  ever  since  I 

saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world.' 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host 

by  night. 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by 

league,  80 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse^ 
A  land  of  old  uphearen  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
Where    fragments    of   forgotten    peoples 

dwel^ 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever«hifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  l^ht 

of  heaven  90 

Burn'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year, 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they 

dosed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthnr  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  fast,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea. 
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Whereof  the  chilli  to  him  who  breathed  it, 

drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  tiU  all  his  heart  was 

cold 
With  formless  fear;  and  CTcn  on  Arthur 

fell 
Confusion,  since    he    saw  not  whom   he 

fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 

misty  too 

And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom 

he  slew; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single 

fights. 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard 

mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands, 

the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shattered  helms,  and 

shrieks  no 

After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the 

mist; 
And  shoots  of   heathen  and  the  traitor 

knights. 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  moostrotts  blasphe- 
mies, 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  laboring  of  the 

lunffs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  eryings  for  the 

lifbt. 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  death-bed  after  wail 
Of  suffering,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  death 
Or  death-hke  swoon,  thus  over  all  that 

shore,  ISO 

Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell;  but  when  the  dolorous 

day 
Grew   drearier   toward    twili^t    falling, 

came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  north,  and 

blew 
Hie  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Bote,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the 

field 
Of  battle.    But  no  man  was  moving  there; 
Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon. 
Nor  yet  of  heathen;  only  the  wan  wave 


Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro    i3« 
Swayinff  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and 

down 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen. 
And  shiver*d  brands  that  once  had  fought 

with  Rome, 
And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere, 
And  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  long 
Had  held  the  field  ot  battle  was  the  King: 

'Hearest    thoa    this    great  voiee    that 

shakes  the  world. 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  we 

move,  140 

And  beats  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead. 
My  dead,  as  tho'  they  had  not  died  for 

me?  — 
O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  fallen 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  I  am, 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  king; 
Behold,  I  seem  but  king  among  the 


Kinri 
dead. 


Then  spake  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  *My 

Kingl 
King  everywhere  I  and  so  the  dead  have 

kings, 
There  also  will  I  worship  thee  as  king. 
Tet  still  thy  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  live 
Who  love  tnee;  but  who  hates  thee,  he  thai 

brought  151 

The  heathen  back  among  ns,  yonder  stands, 
Modred,  unharm'd,  the   traitor  of  thine 

house.* 

Then  spake  the  King:  *  My  house  hath 

been  my  doom. 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  hooae 
Who  hath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  with 

me. 
My  house  are  rather  they  who  sware  my 

vows. 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own*d 

me  king. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  dark  hoor. 
When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  hath 

fail'd,  tte 

That  onick  or  dead  thoa  boldest  me  for 

sing. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  he  their  cry; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou  see 
Tet,  ere  I  pass.'     And  ottering  this  the 

King 
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Made  at  the  man.    Then  Modred  smote  his 

liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen 

sword 
Had  beaten  thin;  while  Arthur  at  one  blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  flzcalibur, 
Slew  hun,  and,  all  but  slain  himself,  he 

felL  169 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea, 
Until  Sang  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthnr;  then,  beeauM  his  wound  was 

deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one    179 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  fulL 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a 

sleep 
They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were.      189 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I   should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember- 

est  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful. 
Holding  the  sword  —  and  how  I  row'd 

across  aoo 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 
And,  wheresoeyer  I  am  sune  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  oe  known. 
But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 


And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  brin^ 
me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedirere: 
'It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,    alone,    and    smitten    thro'     the 

helm  — 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man; 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full,    sit 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

word.' 

So  saying,  from  the  min'd  shrine  he 
stept. 

And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 
tombs, 

Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 
men. 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 
sang 

Shrill,  chiU,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  step- 
ping down 

By  zigzag  paths  and  iuts  of  pointed  rock, 

Came  on  the  shining  leyels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excali- 
bur, aao 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hilt; 
For  all  the  haft  tirinkled  with  diamond 

sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  he 

stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd         aso 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 
That  whistled  stiff    and    dry  about    the 

marge. 
So  strode  ne  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 

*  Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I 
|;ave? 

What  IS  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
*  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  npUed  King  Apthur,  &mt  aod 

pale:  240 

'Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy 

name, 
Not  rendering  tme  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight; 
For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Tet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again. 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word.' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere,  251 

Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flzt  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 

Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the 
earth. 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many 
men. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 
done?  i6q 

What  harm,  undone  ?  Deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey. 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 
does. 

What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  But  were  this 
kept. 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mij^ty 
kings. 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joast  of 
arms,  970 

Saying:  ''  King  Arthur's  sword,  Ezcalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  Maiden  of  the 
Lake. 


Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 

deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
So  aught  wme  old  num  apeak  in  the  after- 

time 
To  all  the  people,  irinniuff  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 

lost' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  con- 
ceit. 
And  hid  Ezcalibur  the  second  time, 
And  wo  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King.  380 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heav- 
ily: 
'  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 


And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir 
vere: 
*  I  heard  the  water  lapping  00  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  repUed  King  Arthur,  much  in 
wrath: 
'  Ah  miserable,  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !    Woe  is  me  I 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
I^d  iKdow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye      990 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thou 

For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  aU, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Ezcalibnr,       999 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose   Sir   Bedivere,  and 


And,  leaping   down    the    ridges   lightly, 

pluneed 
Among  thejolnuh  beda,  mod  dateh'd  the 

sword, 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it    The 

^  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon« 
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And  flaahing  roond  and  round,  and  whirl'd 

in  an  arch, 
Sbot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock 
By  night,   with  noises  of   the    Northern 

Sea.  3og 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur; 
Bnt  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him   by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

disii'd  him 
lliree  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 

breath: 
'  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 

seen?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 
gems  jao 

Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
Bnt  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderM, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

diw'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard:  330 

*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 
gone. 

Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 
weight, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 
die.' 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 
rose. 
Slowly,  with  pun,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blu§  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 


And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words;  340 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  the 

King, 
Muttering   and    murmuring    at    his    ear, 

*  Quick,  quick  I 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

rid^, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 

walk'd,  3  so 

Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as 

he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp  -  smitten   irith  the    dint  of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo,  the  level  lake,         359 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon  t 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes,  370 

Or  bath  come,  sinoe  the  making  of  the 

world. 
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Then  mnnnor'd  Arthur,  *Flaoe  me  in 

the  harge.' 
80  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  thoee 

three  queens 
Pat  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept. 
Bat  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed 

his  hands. 
And  call'd  him  bj  his  name,  complaining 

loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  teais  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face 

was  white  380 

And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east; 
And  all  his  greaTcs  and  caisses  dash'd  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  ^ 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dats-throne  —  were  parch'd 

with  dust, 
Or,  dotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mixt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips. 
80  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest,  3QO 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loadly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  Ah  I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When    every  morning    brought    a    noble 

chance. 
And  erery  chance   brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  bare  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led  400 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  rojrrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dis- 
solved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years. 
Among   new   men,    strange    faces,  other 

minds.' 


And  slowly  antwer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barge: 
'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  rood  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world*  410 

Comfort  thyself;  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure!  but 

thou. 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for   me  night  and 

day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer  4» 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  evetr  way 
Bound  by  sold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

Gid. 
But  now  farewell.    I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt  — 
To  the  island-vallejr  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns  430 

And  bowery  hollows  erown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grierous 

wound.' 


So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 
sail 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 

That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the 
flood 

With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 
vere 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 
dawn. 

And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  awfty.  440 
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Bat  when  that  moan  had  past  for  eyer- 

more, 
The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter 

dawn 
Anmzed  him,  uul  he  groan'd,  'The  King 

IS  gone. 
And  therewithal  came  on  him  the  weird 

rhyme, 

*  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes.' 

Whereat  he  slowly  tum'd  and  slowly 

domb 
The  last  hard  footstep  of  that  iron  crag, 
Thence  mark'd  the  black  hnll  moving  yet, 

and  cried: 

*  He  passes  to  be  king  among  the  dead,  449 
And  after  healing  of  his  grievoas  wound 
He  comes  again;    bat  —  if    he  come  no 

more  — 
O  me,  be  yon  dark  qneens  in  yon  black  boat. 
Who  shriek'd  and  wail'd,  the  three  whereat 

we  gazed 
On  that  high  day,  when,  clothed  with  living 

light. 
They  stood  before  his  throne  in  silence, 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  shoold  help  him  at  his 

need?' 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem'd  there 
came,  bnt  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  last  echo  bom  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.  461 

Thereat  once  more  he  moved  about,  and 

clomb 
Even  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  saw. 
Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  band. 
Or  thought  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the 

King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  tiie  new 

year. 


TO   THE   QUEEN 

O  i^YAL  to  the  royal  in  thyself. 

And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  this  to  thee  — 

Bear  witness,  that  rememberaUe  day, 


When,  pale  as  yet  and  fever-worn,  tbe 

'Fimce 
Who  scarce  had  plnck'd  his  flickering  lifia 

again 
From  halfway  down  the  shadow  of  the 

g^ve 
Past  with  thee  thro'  thy  people  and  their 

love. 
And  London  roll'd  one  tide  of  joy  thro' 

all 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of 

man 
And  welcome  !  witness,  too,  the  silent  cry. 
The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed,  and 

clime —  11 

Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea 
From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm. 
And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately 

heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us, '  Keep  yon  to  your- 
selves; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  !  friends  — your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen;  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers  ?    this,  indeed,  her 

voice 
And  meaning  whom  the  roar  of  Hougou- 

mont  ao 

Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven  ? 
What  shock  has  fooVd  her  since,  that  she 

should  speak 
So   feebly  ?  wealthier  —  wealthier  —  hour 

by  hour  I 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

seas? 
There  rang  her  Toice,  when  the  full  city 

peal'd 
Thee  and  thy  Prince  I    The  loyal  to  their 

crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever  -  broadening   England,  and  her 

throne  30 

In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle. 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness;  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen.  —  But  thou, 

my  Queen, 
Not  for  itself,  bnt  thro'  thy  living  love 
For  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o'er  his  grave 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  inaperfect  tale. 
New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with 

Soul, 
Ideal  manhood  closed  in  real  man, 


TO   ALFRED  TENNYSON 
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Rather  than  that  gray  king  whose  name,  a 

ghost, 
Streama   like  a  cload,  man-shaped,  from 

mountain  peak,  40 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  eromlech  still;  or 

him 
Of  Geoffrey's  hook,  or  him  of  Malleor's, 

one 
Touch'd  hy  the  adulteroas  fineer  of  a  time 
That  hoTer'd  between  war  and  wantonness, 
And  crownings  and  dethronements.    Take 

withal 
Thy  poet's    blessing,  and  his  trust  that 

Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours;  for  some  are  seared, 

who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 
And    wordy  tmcklings    to  the    transient 

hour,  5t 

And   fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the 

faith. 


And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life. 

Or  Cowardice,  the  chud  of  lust  for  gold. 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice, 

Or  Art  with  poisonous  honey  stolen  from 
France, 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  it- 
self. 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 
which  knows 

To  its  own  harm.  The  goal  of  this  great 
world 

Lies  beyond  sight;  yet  —  if  onr  slowly- 
grown  60 

And  crown'd  Bepnblio's  crowning  common- 
sense. 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  — 
their  fears 

Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the 
shapes 

That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which 
forego 

The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  west 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 


BALLADS 


AND  OTHER   POEMS 

The  volnme  with  this  title  appeared  in  1880,  and  contained  the  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the 
lines  *  To  Dante  *  inclusiye.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  eldest  eon  (Alfred  Browning  Stanley  Teany- 
■on,  bom  in  1878)  of  Lionel  Tennyson,  the  seoond  son  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Stedman  ('  Victorian  Poets,*  revised  ed.,  1887,  p.  419  foL)  pays  a  fitting  tribnto  to  the 
*  Ballads  *  when,  after  commentini;  with  qualified  praise  on  the  dramas,  he  goes  on  to  say :  *  Li 
striking  contrast,  Tennyson^s  recent  lyrical  poetry  is  the  afterglow  of  a  stall  radiant  geains. 
Here  we  see  nndimmed  the  fire  and  beanty  of  his  natural  gift,  and  wisdom  iacreaaed  with  age. 
What  a  collection,  short  as  it  is,  forms  the  volume  of  **  Ballads  '*  issued  in  his  seventy-first  year  I 
It  opens  with  the  thoronrhly  English  story  of  **  The  First  Quarrel,"  with  its  tragic  culmination, 
—  *^And  the  boat  went  down  that  night,  —  the  boat  went  down  that  night  I  **  Country  life  is 
what  he  has  observed,  and  he  reflects  it  with  truth  of  action  and  dialect.  "  The  Northern  Cob- 
bler ''  and  "*  The  VillagB  Wife  "  could  be  written  only  by  the  idyllist  whose  Yorkshire  ballads 
delighted  na  in  1866.  But  here  are  g^reater  things,  two  or  three  at  his  highest  mark.  The  pas- 
sion and  lyrical  mia^ht  of  "  Bi<psh  "  neyer  have  been  exceeded  by  the  author,  nor,  I  think,  by 
any  other  poet  of  liia  day.  "The  Revenge"  and  "Lncknow"  are  magnificent  hallada  .  .  . 
**  The  Voyage  of  Maeldane  "  is  a  weird  and  vocal  fantasy,  unequally  poetic,  with  the  well-known 
touch  in  every  number.' 


TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON 

MY   GRANDSON 

Goldsn-baxr'd  Ally  whose  name  is  one 

with  mine, 
Crasy  with  laughter  and  babble  and  earth's 

new  wine, 
Now  that  the  flower  of  a  year  and  a  half  is 

thine. 


O  little  blossoniy  O  mine,  and  mine  of 

mine, 
Glorious  poet  who  never  hast  written  a 

line, 
Laugh,  for  the  name  at  the  head  of  my 

verse  is  thine. 
Mayst  thon  never  be  wrong'd  by  the  name 

that  is  mine  I 
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THE  FIRST  QUARREL 

(IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT) 

Tbaa  poem,  f onndod  on  fact  ('  Memoir/  toI. 
u.  p.  249),  was  first  published  in  the  *  Ballads,' 
1880;  as  were  the  poems  that  follow,  onless 
•therwise  stated  in  the  prefatory  notes. 


<  Wait  a  little,'  yon  say,  *  yon  are  sore  it  11 

all  come  risht,' 
But  the  boy  was  l>orn  i'  trouble,  an'  looks 

so  wan  an'  so  white; 
Wait  I  an'  once  I  ha'  waited  — I  had  n't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Hairy.  —  No, 

no,  yon  are  doing  me  wrong  ! 
Harry  and  I  were  married;  the  boy  can 

hold  up  his  head. 
The  boy  was  bom  in  wedlock,  but  after  my 

man  was  dead; 
I  ha   work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I 

work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  yon  are  my 

only  friend. 

n 

Doctor,  if  ymi  can  wait,  1 11  tell  yon  the 

tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he  call'd 

me  his  own  little  wife;  lo 

I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an'  sorry 

when  he  was  away, 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loyed  him 

better  than  play; 
He  workt  me  the  dusy  chain  —  he  made 

me  the  cowslip  ball. 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an'  I 

loved  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  girl  tho'  I  was,  an'  often   at 

home  in  disgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry  —  I  had 

but  to  look  in  his  face. 

m 

There  was  a  farmer  in  Dorset  of  Harry's 

kin,  that  had  need 
Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm;  he  sent, 

an'  the  father  agreed; 
8o  Harry  was  bound  to  the  Dorsetshire 

farm  for  years  an'  for  years; 
I  walk'd  with  hun  down  to  the  quay,  poor 

lad,  an'  we  parted  in  tears.  ao 


The  boat  was  beginning  to  more,  we  heard 

them  arringing  the  bell, 
'  I II  never  love  any  but  yon,  God  Uess  you, 

my  own  little  NelL' 

IV 

I  was  a  child,  an'  he  was  a  child,  an'  he 

came  to  harm; 
There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  workt  with 

him  up  at  the  farm. 
One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her  alone 

with  her  sin  an'  her  shame. 
And  so  she  was  wicked  with  Harry;  the 

girl  was  the  most  to  blame. 


And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was  little 

had  grown  so  tall 
The  men  would  say  of  the  maids,  *Onr 

Nelly 's  the  flower  of  'em  all.' 
I  didn't  take  heed  o'  them,  but  I  taught 

myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harry,  when 

Harry  came  home  for  good.  30 


VI 


Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  as  happy 

too. 
For  I  heard  it  abroad  in  the  fields,  <!  '11 

never  love  any  but  you; ' 
'  1 11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  morning 

song  of  the  lark; 
'  1 11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  nighlan- 

gale's  hymn  in  the  dark. 

vn 

And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  but  he 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shy, 
Yezt  me  a  bit,  till  he  told  me  that  so  many 

years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall — that  I 

might  ha'  forgot  him  somehow  — 
For  he  thought  —  there  were  other  lads  — 

he  was  f  ear'd  to  look  at  me  now. 


vm 

Hard  was  the  frost  in  the  field,  we  were 

married  o'  Christmas  day. 
Married  among  the  red  berries,  an'  all  as 

merry  as  May  —  40 

Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my  house 

an'  my  man  were  my  pride, 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  the  Channel 

ing  with  wind  an'  tide. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL 
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IX 

But  work  vas  scant  in  ib«  Isle,  tho'  he  tried 

the  Tillages  round, 
So  Harry  went  over  the  Solent  to  see  if 

work  conld  be  found; 
An'  he  wrote:  '  I  ha'  six  weeks'  work,  little 

wife,  so  far  as  I  know; 
I  'U  come  for  an  honr  to-morrow,  an'  kiss 

yon  before  I  go.' 


So  I  set  to  ri^htinff  the  house,  for  was  n't 

he  coming  that  day  ? 
An'  I  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  was 

push'd  in  a  comer  away. 
It  was  lull  of  old  odds  an'  enas,  an'  a  letter 

along  wi'  the  rest, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  hand  in  a 

hornets'  nest.  50 

XI 

*  Sweetheart,'  —  this  was  the  letter  —  this 

was  the  letter  I  read  — 
'  Ton  promised  to  find  me  work  near  yon, 

an'  I  wish  I  was  dead  — 
Didn't  yon    kiss  me  an'  promise?   yon 

haTe  n't  done  it,  my  lad, 
An'  I  almost  died  o'  your  going  away,  an'  I 

wish  that  I  had.' 

XII 

I  too  wish  that  I  had  —  in  the  pleasant 

times  that  had  past, 
Before  I  qnarrell'd  with  Harry  —  my  qnai^ 

rel — the  first  an'  the  last. 

XIII 

For  Harry  came  in,  an'  I  flung  him  the 

letter  that  drove  me  wild. 
An'  he  told  it  me  all  at  once,  as  simple  as 

any  child, 
'  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did 

wi'  my  single  life  ? 
I  ha'  been  as  true  to  yon  as  ever  a  man  to 

his  wife;  60 

An'  the  was  n't  one  o'  the  worst.'    '  Then,' 

I  said,  '  I  'm  none  o'  the  best.' 
An'  he  smiled  at  me, '  Ain't  you,  my  loye  ? 

Come,  eome,  little  wife,  let  it  rest ! 
The  man  is  n't  like  the  woman,  no  need  to 

make  such  a  stir.' 
Bat  be  aoger'd  me  all  the  more,  an'  I  said, 

'  Yon  were  keeping  with  her. 


When  I  was  a-loying  yon  all  along  an' 

the  same  as  before.' 
An'  he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he 

anger'd  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle  way, 

'  Let  bygones  be  ! ' 
'  Bygones  !  you  kept  yours  hush'd,'  I  said, 

'  when  you  married  me  I 
By-gones  ma' be  eome-agains;  kd'  she — in 

her  shame  an'  her  sin  — 
Ton  'U  haye  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I  die 

o'  my  lying  in  !  70 

Yon  11  make  her  its  second  mother  I     I 

hate  her — an'  I  hate  you  t ' 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  yon  had  better  ha' 

beaten  me  black  an'  blue 
Than  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  yon  did,  when 

I  were  so  crazy  wi'  spite, 
'Wait  a  litae,my  lass,  I  am  sore  it 'ill  all 

come  right.' 

XIV 

An'  he  took  three  tnms  in  the  rain,  an'  I 

watch'd  him,  an'  when  he  came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard;  he  was  all 

wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
An'  I  neyer  said, '  off  wi'  the  wet,'  I  never 

said,  *  on  wi'  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he 

came  to  bid  me  good-bye. 
'You  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen,  bat 

that  is  n't  true,  you  know; 
I  am  going  to  leave  yon  a  bit  —  yon  '11  kiss 

me  before  I  go  ? '  80 

XV 

'Going  I  yon  're  going  to  her — kias  her  — 

if  yon  will,'  I  said  — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  most  ha' 

been  light  i'  my  head — 
*  I  had  sooner  oe  cursed  than  kiss'd  t '  —  I 

did  n't  know  well  what  I  meant, 
Bnt  I  tum'd  my  face  from  Aon,  an'  he 

tnm'd  hit  face  an'  he  went 

XVI 

And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter, '  I  'ye  gotten 

my  work  to  do; 
Yon  wonld  n't  kiss  me,  my  lais,  an'  I  never 

loved  any  but  you; 
I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry  for 

wluit  she  wrote, 
I  ha'  six  weeks'  work  in  JetHJ  a|i'  p>  (9* 

night  by  the  boat,' 
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xvn 

An*  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  tbongbt 
of  him  out  at  sea. 

An*  I  felt  I  bad  been  to  blame;  be  was  al- 
ways kind  to  me.  90 

'  Wait  a  bttle,  mj  lass,  I  am  sore  it  'ill  sJl 
come  right '  — 

An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night  —  the 
boat  went  down  that  night. 

RIZPAH 

17— 

Fouidod  on  an  incident  related  in  a  penny 
magaiine  called  *01d  Brighton.*  See  the 
'Memoir'  (toI.  ii.  pp.  249-251)  for  interesting 
partionlan.  For  toe  suggestion  of  the  title  <S 
the  poem,  see  2  Samuel,  zxL  1-14. 


Wailino,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over 

land  and  sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind, '  O  mother, 

come  ont  to  me  I ' 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he 

knows  that  I  cannot  go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 

fnll  moon  stares  at  the  snow. 

n 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;  they  would 

spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm 

rushing  over  the  down. 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am 

led  by  the  creak  of  the  chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  find 

myself  drenched  with  the  zain. 

m 

Anything  fallen  again?   nay  —  what  was 

there  left  to  fall  ? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  nnmber'd 

the  bones,  I  have  hidden  them  all.  to 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are  yout 

do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls  ?  what  falls  ?  who  knows  ?    As  the 

tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

IV 

Who  let  her  in  ?  how  long  has  she  been  ? 

you  —  what  have  you  heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  auiet  ?  yon  never  have 

spoken  a  wora. 


O  —  to  pray  with  me  —  yes — a  lady  — 

none  of  their  spies — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and 

begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 


Ah — yon,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what 

should  you  know  of  the  night. 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and  the 

bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep  — 

you  were  only  made  for  the  day. 
I  have  gathered  my  baby  together — and 

now  you  may  go  your  way.  ao 

VI 

Nay  —  for  it 's  kind  of  you,  madam,  to  sit 

by  an  old  dyin?  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have 

only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he 

went  out  to  die. 
'  They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said,  and  he 

never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once 

when  he  was  but  a  child  — 
*  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said ;  he 

was  always  so  wild  — 
And  idle  —  and    could  n't    be   idle  —  my 

Willy  —  he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  soldier, 

he  would  have  been  one  of  his  best. 

VII 

But  be  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  and 

they  never  would  let  him  be  good ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  mail, 

and  he  swore  that  he  would;  30 

And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  purse, 

and  when  all  was  done 
He  flnng  it  among  his  fellows — '  I II  none 

of  it,'  said  my  son. 

vni 

I  oame  into  oourt  to  the  judge  and  the 

lawyers.     I  told  them  my  tale, 
Grod's  own  truth  —  but  they  kill'd  him,  they 

kill'd  him  for  robbing  the  maiL 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show  —  we 

had  always  borne  a  good  name  — 
To  be  hang'd  for  a  thief — and  then  put 

away  —  is  n't  that  enough  shame  ? 
Dnst  to  dust  —  low  down — &t  ns  bide  I 

but  they  set  him  so  hi^ 
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That  All  the  ships  of  the  world  eould  stare 

at  him,  passing  by. 
God 'ill   pardon  the  hell-black  raven  and 

horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who 

kill'd  him  and  hang'd  him  there.    40 

IX 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.    I  had  bid 

him  my  last  good-bye; 
They  had  fasien'd  the  door  of  his  cell.    *  O 

mother  t '  I  heard  him  cry. 
I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  had 

something  further  to  say, 
And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.    The  jailer 

forced  me  away. 


Then  since  I  eould  n't  but  hear  that  cry  of 
my  boy  that  was  dead, 

They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up:  they  fas- 
ten'd  roe  down  on  mj  bed. 

« Mother,  O  mother!' — he  call'd  in  the 
dark  to  me  year  after  year  — 

They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me  — 
you  know  that  I  could  n't  but  hear; 

And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 
grown  so  stupid  and  still 

They  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the  crea- 
tures had  worked  their  will.  50 

XI 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  bat  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers  —  and 

Tou,  will  you  call  it  a  theft  ?  — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd  roe, 

the  bones  that  had  laughed  and  had 

cried  — 
Theirs  ?  O,  no  I  they  are  mine  —  not  theirs 

—  they  had  moved  in  my  side. 

XII 

Do  yon  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ? 
I  kiss'd  'em,  I  buried  'em  all  — 

I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old  —  in  the  night 
bv  the  churchyard  wall. 

My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the  trum- 
pet of  judgment  *ill  sound. 

But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  tliat  I  laid 
him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII 

Tbmj  wonld  scratch  him  up  —  they  woold 
hang  him  again  on  the  cursed  tree. 


Sin?  O,  yes,  we  are  sinners,  I  know — let 

all  that  be,  60 

And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's 

food  will  toward  men  — 
compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord ' 

—  let  me  hear  it  again; 
'  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy  —  long-suf- 
fering.'   Yes,  O,  yes  I 
For  the  lawyer  is  bem  but  to  murder  — 

the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
He  11  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  roay  be  last  —  I  have  heard 

it  in  church  —  and  the  last  roay  be 

first. 
Suffering  —  O,  long-suffering  —  yes,  as  the 

Lord  must  know. 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 

and  the  shower  and  the  snow. 

XIV 

Heard,  have  you?  what?  the^  have  told 

you  he  never  repented  his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  they  his  mother  ? 

are  you  of  hb  kin  ?  70 

Heard  t  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the 

storm  on  the  downs  began. 
The  wind  that  'Ui  waU  like  a  child  and  the 

sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a  man  ? 

XV 

Election,  Election,  and  Reprobation  —  it 's 

all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  find  nim  in  hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look'd  into  my  care. 
And  He  means  mo  I  'm  sore  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

XVI 

And  if  A«  be  lost  —  but  to  save  my  sonlf 

that  is  all  your  desire  — 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my 

boy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark  —  go,  go, 

you  roay  leave  roe  alone  — 
Yon  never  have  borne  a  child  —  you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone.  flo 

XVII 

Madam,  I  beg  yonr  pardon  I    I  think  that 

you  mean  to  be  kind, 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  yon  say  for  my 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind  — 
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The  SDow  and  the  sky  so  bright — he  used 
bat  to  call  in  tilie  dark. 

And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  ehorch 
and  not  from  the  gibbet  —  for  hark  ! 

Kay  —  yon  can  hear  it  yourself  —  it  is 
coming — shaking  the  walls  — 

Willy  —  the  moon 's  in  a  doud Good- 
night.   I  am  going.    He  calls. 


THE  NORTHERN   COBBLER 

FoBodod  on  a  fact  which  the  poet  heard  in 
eariy  yonth.    The  footnotes  are  his  own. 


Waait  till  our  Sally  eooms  in,  fnr  thou 

man  a'  sights  ^  to  telL 
Eh,  bat  I  be  mailin  glad  to  seeft  tha  sa  'arty 

an' welL 
'  Cast  awaiiy  on  a  disolnt  land  wi'  a  yartical 

soon' I' 
Strange  fnr  to  goft  far  to  think  what  sai&ilors 

a'  se6an  an'  a'  doon; 
<Sammat  to  drink — sa  'ot?'    I  'a  nowt 

bat  Adam's  wine: 
What 's  the  'eat  o'  this  little  'ill-side  to  the 

'eitt  o' the  line  ? 

n 

'What's  i'  tha  bottle  a-stanning  theer?' 

I'llteUtha.    Gin. 
Bnt  if  thon  wants  thy  grog,  tha  man  goft 

fnr  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay  —  far  I  be  maiiin-glad,  bnt  thaw  tha 

was  iver  sa  dry, 
Thoa  gits  naw  gin  fro'  the  bottle  theer,  an' 

1 11  tell  tha  why. 


lO 


m 


Meft  an'  thy  sister  was  married,  when  war 

it?  back-end  o'  Jane, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well  as  a 

fiddle  i'  tune. 
I  could  fettle  and  dump  owd  booots  and 

shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all, 

*  The  Towels  oi,  pronouneed  separately 
though  in  the  closest  conjunction,  best  render 
the  flonnd  of  the  long  t  end  y  in  this  dialect. 
Bnt  since  such  words  as  craiiV,  dcuin*,  u^alj 
at  (I),  etc.,  look  awkward  except  in  a  page  of 
express  phonetics^  I  hsTe  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  simple  t  and  y,  and  to  trust  that  my 
readers  will  give  them  the  broader  ptonunoia- 
tion. 

'  The  00  short,  as  in  '  wood.' 


As  fer  as  fro'  Thursby  thum  hup  to 
Harmsby  and  Hutterby  HalL 

We  was  busy  as  beefts  i'  the  bloom  an'  as 
'appy  as  'art  could  think. 

An'  then  the  babby  wur  bum,  and  then  I 
taikes  to  the  drink. 

IV 

An'  I  weant  gaflinsafty  it,  my  lad,  thaw  I 

be  haf e  shaftmed  on  it  now, 
We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Plow,  we 

could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Plow; 
Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd  an* 

hurted  my  huck,^ 
An'  I  coom'd  neck-fm-erop  soomtimes  slaiqie 

down  i'  the  squad  an'  the  muck:     ao 
An'  once  I  fowt  wi'  the  taftilor  —  not  hafo 

OT  a  man,  my  lad  — 
Fur  he  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  faSuoe  like 

a  cat,  an'  it  maSde  'er  sa  mad 
That  Sally  she  tum'd  a  tongue-banger,*  an* 

raftted  ma, '  Sotdn'  Uiy  braftms 
Guzzlin'  an'  softkin'  an'  smoftkin'  an'  hawm« 

in'  *  about  i'  the  laanes. 
Soft  sow-droonk  that  tha  doesn  not  tooeh 

thy  'at  to  the  Squire; ' 
An'  I  loook'd  cock-eyed  at  my  noftse  an'  I 

seead  'im  a-gittin'  o'  fire; 
Bnt  rin'  I  wur  hallus  i'  liqnor  an'  hallns  as 

droonk  as  a  king, 
Foftlks'  coostom  flitted  awafty  like  a  kit« 

wi'  a  brokken  string. 


An' Sally  she  wesh'd  foilks'  cloftths  to  keep 

the  woK  fro'  the  door, 
£h,  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  she  dmr 

me  to  drink  the  moor,  30 

Fur  I  fun',   when  'er  back  wur  tum'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wur  'id, 
^n'  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  maftde,  and  I 

weftr'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 

VI 

An'  one  night  I  eooms  'oam  like  a  bull 

gotten  loose  at  a  faair. 
An'  she  wur  a-waftitin'  fo'mma,  an'  ciyin' 

and  teftrin'  'er  aair, 
An'  I  tummled    athnrt   the  craftdle   an* 

sweftr'd  as  I  'd  breftk  irnr  stick 
0'  fumitur  'ere  i'  the  'ouse,  an'^I  gied  oor 

Sally  a  kick, 

I  Hip.  <Soold. 

•  - 
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An'  I  mash'd  the  taXbles  an'  chain,  an'  she 

an'  the  babbjr  beiU'd,! 
Fur  I  knaw'd  naw  moor  what  I  did  nor  a 

mortal  beast  o'  the  f ellld. 

▼n 

An*  when  I  waftked  i'  the  mnmin'  I  M^id 

that  our  Sally  went  lailmed 
Cos'  o'  the  kick  as  I  gted  'er»  an'  I  war 

dreildf  ul  ashattmed ;  40 

An'  Sally  wur  Bloomy  '  an'  draggle-taail*d 

in  an  owd  turn  gown, 
An'  the  babby's  fai&ce  wum't  weth'd,  an' 

the  'ole  'ouse  hupside  down 

vin 

An'  then  I  minded  onr  Sally  sa  prattj  an' 

neilt  an'  8%/coKt, 
Straat  as  a  pole  an'  clefln  as  a  flower  fro' 

'ead  to  feeat: 
An'  then  I  minded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied  'er 

by  Thnrsby  thum; 
Theer  wor  a  lark  a-singin'  'is  best  of  a 

Sunday  at  mum, 
Conld  n't  see  'im,  wc  'eftrd  'tm  a-monntin' 

oop  'igher  an'  Hgher, 
An'  the*,  'e  tum'd  to  the  snn,  an'  'e  shined 

like  a  sparkle  o'  fire. 
*  Does  n't  thasee  'im? '  she  aies,  *  fur  I  can 

see  'im;'  an'  I 
Seeid  nobbut  the  smile  o'  the  ran  as  danced 

in  'er  pratty  blue  eye;  50 

An'  I  says,  'I  mun  gie  Cha  a  kiss,'  an' 

Sally  says,  *  Noft,  thou  moftnt,' 
But  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother,  an' 

Sally  says, « doftnt  I ' 

IX 

An'  when  we  coom'd  into  meeiiin'y  at  fust 

she  wur  all  in  a  tew, 
But,  arter,  we  sing'd  the  'ymn  togither  like 

birdsonabeugh; 
An'  Muggins  'e  preach'd  o'  hell-fire  an'  the 

loov  o'  God  fur  men. 
An'  then  upo'  coomin'  awaiy  Sally  ped  me 

a  kiss  ov  'enen. 


Heer  wur  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a 

Saatan  as  fell 
Down  out  o'  heaven  i'  hell -fire 

theer 's  naw  drinkin'  i'  hell; 

^  Bellowed,  oried  out. 

*  Slaggish,  out  of  spirits. 


like 
thaw 


Mea  fur  to  kick  onr  Sally  as  kep  the  wolf 

fro'  the  door. 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  loor'd  'er  as 

well  as  af  oor.  60 

XI 

Sa  like  a  grait  nnm-cumpns  I  blubber'd 
awaay  o'  the  bed  — 

*  WeMnt  niver  do  it  naw  moor; '  an'  Sally 

loo6kt  up  an'  she  said, 

*  1 11  npowd  it  1  tha  weant;  thoa  'rt  like  the 

rest  o'  the  men, 
Thou  11  goa  sniffin'  about  the  tap  till  tha 

does  it  agean. 
Theer 's  thy  hennemy,  man,  an'  I  knaws, 

as  knaws  tha  sa  well. 
That,  if  tha  seeas  'im  an'  smells  Im  tha  11 

foUer  'im  slick  into  helL' 

XII 

<KaIy,'  says  I,  <fur  I  weSnt  gott  sniffin' 

about  the  tap.' 
'  Weant  tha  ? '  she  says,  an'  mysen  I  thowt 

i'  mysen '  mayhap.' 
'  Noli: '  an'  I  started  awally  like  a  shot,  an' 

down  to  the  hinn. 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seeas  stannin'  theer, 

yon  big  black  bottle  o'  gin.  ;o 

XIII 

'Hiat  eaps  owt,'*  says  Sally,  an'  saw  she 

begins  to  cry. 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  I  says  to 

*er, « Sally,'  savs  I, 
'  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  nalme  o'  the  Lord 

an'  the  power  ot  'is  graace, 
Stan'  Im  theer,  fur  1 11  loo5k  my  hennemy 

stralUt  i'  the  faaoe, 
Stan'  Im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let  ma 

looSk  at  'im  then, 
'£  seeilms  naw  moor  nor  watter,  an'  'e  's  the 

divil*s  oftn  sen.' 

XIV 

An'  I  wur  down  i'  tha  mouth,  oonld  n't  do 

naw  work  an'  all, 
Nasty  an'  snaggy  an'  shaAky,  an'  poonch'd 

my  'and  wi'  the  bawl, 
But  she  wur  a  power  o'  ooomfut,  an'  sat* 

tied  'ersen  o'  my  knee. 
An'  ooHzd  an'  eoodled  me  oop  till  agein  I 

feel'd  mysen  free.  Sa 


1  111  uphold  It 
s  That^sbeyeade 


▼erythi^. 
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XV 

An'  Sally  she  tell'd  it  abont,  an'  ffoiilk  stood 
a-gawmin'  ^  in. 

As  thaw  it  war  summat  bewitch'd  istead 
of  a  quart  o'  gin; 

An'  some  on  'em  said  it  war  waiter  — an' 
I  war  choosin'  the  wife, 

For  I  ooold  n't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  war  it 
nobbut  to  sa&ve  my  life; 

An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick  oy  'is 
airm,  an'  'e  shaws  it  to  me, 

'  Fedal  thon  this  I  thoa  can't  graw  this  upo' 
waiter ! '  says  he. 

An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just  as 
candles  was  lit, 

'Thoa  meant  do  it,*  he  says,  '  tha  man 
break  'im  off  bit  by  bit' 

'Thoa'rt  but  a  Methody-man,'  says  Par- 
son, and  laays  down  'is  'at. 

An'  'e  points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin, '  bat  I  re- 
specks  iha  far  that; '  90 

An  Sqaire,  his  oiein  very  sen,  walks  down 
fro'  the  'All  to  see, 

An'  'e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine, '  far  I  re- 
specks  iha,'  says  'e; 

An'  ooosiom  agean  draw'd  in  like  a  wind 
fro'  far  an'  wide. 

And  browt  me  the  booois  to  be  cobbled  fro' 
hafe  the  ooontryside. 

XVI 

An'  theer  'e  sians  an'  theer  'e  shall  stan'  to 

my  dying  daay; 
I  'a  gotten  to  K>ot  'im  agean  in  anoother 

kind  of  a  waay, 
Proad  on  'im,  like,  my  lad,  an'  I  keefips 

'im  clean  an'  bright, 
LooYS  'im,  an'  roobs  'im,  an'  doosts  'im,  an' 

puts  'im  back  i'  the  light. 

XVII 

Would  n't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

qaari  ?     Naw  doubt; 
But  I  liked  a  bigger  feller  to  fight  wi'  an' 

fowt  it  out.  100 

Fine  an'  meller  'e  man  be  by  this,  if  I  cared 

to  taaste, 
But  I  meant,  my  lad,  and  I  weant,  fur  I  'd 

feal  mysen  dean  disgraaced. 

xvin 

An'  once  I  said  to  the  Missis,  'My  lass, 
when  I  cooms  to  die, 

^  Staling  Taoantly. 


Smash  the  bottle  to  smiihers,  the  divil's 

in  'im,'  said  L 
But  arter  I  chaanged  my  mind,  an'  if  Sally 

be  left  aloan, 
1 11  hey  'im  ar-boried  wi'mou  an'  taake  'im 

af oor  the  Throan. 

XIX 

Coom   thou    'eer  —  yon    laady    a-steppin' 

along  the  sireeat. 
Doesn't  iha  knaw  'er — sa  praity,  an'  feat, 

an'  neat,  an'  sweeat  ? 
Look  at  the  deaths  on  'er  back,  thebbe 

ammosi  spick-span-new. 
An'  Tommy's  faace  be  as  fresh  as  a  oodlin 

wesh'd  i'  the  dew.  no 

XX 

'Ere  be  our  Sally  an'  Tommy,  an'  we  be 

a-goin  to  dine, 
Baacon  an'  taates,  an'  a  beslings-puddin'  ^ 

an'  Adam's  wine; 
Bui  if  iha  wants  ony  grog  iha  mnn  goa  fur 

it  down  to  the  Htnn, 
For  I  weMni  shed  a  drop  on  'is  blood,  noftf 

not  fur  Sally's  oan  kin. 


THE  REVENGE 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE   FLEET 

first  published  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Centmy  * 
for  March,  1878,  with  the  title,  *Sir  Richaid 
Grenville,  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet ; '  afterwards 
induded  in  the  ^BaUads,'  1880,  with  the  pre- 
sent title. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  wrote 
a  '  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the 
Bes  of  Agores  this  last  Sommer,'  the  eng^age- 
ment  began  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  3l8t  of  Anfost, 
Old  Style,  or  the  10th  of  September,  New 
Style,  in  the  year  1591.  Genrase  Markham, 
who  oommemorated  the  cTent  in  a  poem  en- 
tided  'The  Most  Honorable  Traee^e  of  Sir 
Richard  Grinmle,  Knight'  (1595),  giTes  the 
main  facts  in  his  *  Argument,'  or  introdnetion, 
as  follows :  — 

*'  Sir  Richard  GrtnuiU,  lying  at  anchor  neere 
vnto  FloreSy  one  of  the  westerlie  Bands  of  the 
Azores,  the  last  of  Angnst  in  the  after  noone, 
had  intelligence  by  one  Captayne  Midletan  of 
the  aproch  of  the  Spanish  Armadoy  beeing  in 
number  fiftie  three  sails  of  g^reat  ships,  and 
fifteene  thousand  men  to  man  them.  Sv  Sick' 

^  A  puddine  made  with  the  first  milk  of  the 
oow  after  oalviqg. 
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ard,  fltayinff  to  recoiier  his  men  which  were 
▼pon  the  Hand,  and  disdaining  to  flie  from  his 
Countries  enemy,  not  heeing  able  to  reconer 
the  winde,  was  instantlie  inoironed  with  that 
hodge  Nauie,  hetweene  whom  began  a  dread- 
full  fight,  continuing  the  space  of  fif  teene  bow- 
ers, in  whioh  conflict,  Sir  Richard  sunck  the 
great  San  PhiUip  of  Spaine,  the  A§ceiUion  of 
Siuelt  the  Admindl  of  the  Hulks,  and  two 
other  great  Armadot;  about  midnight  Sir 
Jiichard  receiued  a  wound  through  the  bodie, 
and  aa  he  was  dressing,  was  shot  againe  into 
the  head,  and  his  Surgion  slaine.  Sir  Richard 
roayntained  the  fight,  till  he  had  not  one  come 
of  powder  left,  nor  one  whole  pike,  nor  f ortie 
Ijuug  men ;  which  seeing,  hee  would  haue 
sunke  his  owne  ship,  but  that  was  gaine^tood 
by  the  Maister  thereof,  who  contrarie  to  his 
will  came  to  composition  with  the  Spanyardsy 
and  so  saued  those  which  were  left  aliue. 
Sir  Richard  dyed  aboard  the  Admyrall  of 
Spayne^  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  battaile, 
and  was  mightlie  bewaild  of  all  men.' 

A  Dutch  writer,  Jan  Huygen  Tan  Linscho- 
ten,  whose  book  was  translated  into  £ngli«h  in 
1598,  gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard's death :  — 

*  AH  the  rest  of  the  Captaines  and  Gentle- 
men went  to  risite  hym,  and  to  comfort  him  in 
his  hard  fortune,  wondring  at  his  courage,  and 
stout  hart,  for  that  he  shewed  not  any  signe 
of  f aintnea  nor  changing  of  colour.  But  feeling 
the  bower  of  death  to  approch,  hee  vpake  these 
wordes  in  Spanish  and  said :  Heere  die  I,  Rich- 
ard Greemfi^ld,  with  a  ioyfull  and  quiet  mind, 
for  that  I  bane  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  yat  hath  fought  for  his  countrey, 
Qneene,  religion,  and  honor,  whereby  my  soule 
most  ioyfull  depsrteth  out  of  this  bodie,  and 
shall  alwaies  leane  behinde  it  an  euerlasting 
fame  of  a  raliant  and  true  soldier  that  hath 
done  his  dutie,  as  he  was  bound  to  doe.  When 
he  had  finished  these  or  such  other  like  words, 
hee  gaue  Tp  the  ghost,  with  great  and  stout 
eonrage,  and  no  man  could  perceine  any  true 
•igna  of  heaninesBe  in  him.* 


At  FloTM  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

▼ille  lay, 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came 

flying  from  far  away: 
< Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we  have 

sighted  flf ty-tbree ! ' 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  '  Tore 

God  I  am  no  coward; 
Bat  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships 

are  oat  of  gear, 


And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  must 

fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight 

with  fifty-three  ? ' 

n 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville: '  I  know 

yon  are  no  coward ; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  flght  with 

them  again. 
But  I  \e  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 

lying  sick  ashore.  lo 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left 

them,  my  Lord  Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  derU- 

doms  of  Spain.' 

in 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships 
of  war  that  day. 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent 
summer  heaven; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  aU  his  sick 
men  from  the  land 

Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  be- 
low; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they 
were  not  left  to  Spain,  ao 

To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the 

ship  and  to  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
With  his  huge  sea^-castles  heaving  npon  the 

weather  bow. 
<  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  I 
There  11  be  little  of  as  left  by  the  time 

this  sun  be  set.' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  <  We  be  all 

ffood  English  men. 
Let  as  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  so 
For  I  never  tnm'd  my  back  upon  Don  or 

devil  yet' 
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Sir  Riohaid  spoke  and  he  laagh'd,  and  we 

roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 

heart  of  the  foe. 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her 

ninety  sick  helow; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half 

to  the  left  were  seen, 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long 

•earlane  between. 

VI 

HiOD8ands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down 

from  their  decks  and  laugh'd, 
nionsands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at 

the  mad  little  craft 
Burning  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 
By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of 

fifteen  hundred  tons,  40 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her 

yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  oar  sails,  and  we 

stoy'd. 

vn 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hong 

above  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud. 
Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 
And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  npon 

the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them 

alL 

vm 

Bat  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went,  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left 
her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they 
fought  us  hand  to  hand. 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their 
pikes  and  musqueteers. 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a 
dog  that  sliakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came 
out  far  over  the  summer  sea. 

Bat  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the 
one  and  the  fifty-three. 


Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their 
high-built  galleons  came. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  ni?ht  long,  with 
her  batde-thunder  and  flame;  $9 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew 
back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shat- 
tered, and  so  could  fight  us  no  more  — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  thia 
in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said,  <  Fight  on  I  fight  on !' 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  shost 

summer  night  was  eone. 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had 

left  the  deck. 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing 

it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the 

side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said, '  Fight  on  1  fight  on  I ' 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  son 

smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  sea. 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay 

round  us  all  in  a  ring;  71 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they 

fear'd  that  we  still  could  sting. 
So    they    watch'd    what   the   end   woold 

be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain. 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were 

slain. 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for 

life 
Li  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the 

desperate  strife; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were 

most  of  them  stark  and  cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and 

the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent;       Bo 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying 

over  the  side; 
Bnt  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride: 
'  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  daj 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  I 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  menl 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore. 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 
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Sink  me  the  ship.  Master  Gnnner  —  sink 

her,  split  her  in  twain  1 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  I  * 


90 


XII 


And  the  gunner  said, '  Ay,  ay,'  bat  the  sea- 
men made  reply: 

*  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we 
yield,  to  let  us  go; 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 
another  blow.' 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 
yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flag- 
ship bore  him  then, 

VHiere  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir 
Richard  caught  at  last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their 
courtly  foreign  grace;  99 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried: 

'  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 
a  valiant  man  and  true; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 
bound  to  do. 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
viUe  die  !  ^ 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  bien 

so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of 

Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and 

his  English  few; 
Was  be  devil  or  man  ?    He  was  devil  for 

aught  they  knew. 
Bat  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down 

into  the  deep, 
And  they  mann'd    the    Revenge    with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew,  no 

And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had 

rulh*d  awoke  from  sleep, 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great 

gale  blew. 


And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by 

an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 

and  their  masts  and  their  flags. 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the 

shot-shatter'd  navy  of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down 

by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  &e  main. 
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Aooording  to  the  '  Memoir  *  (toL  iL  p.  253), 
the  poem  was  *JP*'tly  founded  on  the  story 
known  to  him  [Tennjson]  of  a  giri  who  con- 
sented to  be  bridesmaid  to  her  sister,  although 
she  secretly  loved  the  bridegroom.* 

Thbt  have  left  the  doors  ajar;  and  by 

their  clash. 
And  prelude  on  th9  keys,  I  know  the  song. 
Their  favorite  —  which  I  call  *  The  Tables 

Tum'd.' 
Evelyn  begins  it,  *  O  diviner  Air.' 


0  diviner  Air, 

Thro*  the  heat,  the  drowth,  tiie  dust,  the 

glare, 
Far  from  out  the  west  in  shadowing  showen, 
Over  all  the  meadow  baked  and  bars, 
Bfaking  freeh  and  fair 
All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers,  >« 

Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  onia. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air  I 

A  sweet  voice  that — yon  scarce  eould  bet- 
ter that  I 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 


0  diviner  light. 

Thro*  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon  with 

night, 
Thro*  the  blottinr  mist,  the  Uindiag  showers, 
Far  from  out  a  skv  for  ever  bright. 
Over  all  the  woodiaad*s  flooded  bowers,     ao 
Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flowers. 
Over  all  this  min*d  world  of  oois, 
Break,  diviner  light  I 

Marvellously  like,  their  voioes  ^  and  them- 
selves I 

Tho'  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
other, 
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Aa    one    is   somewhat  graver    than    the 

other  — 
Edith   than  Eveljn.     Toor  good  uncle, 

whom 
Ton  ooont  the   father  of   your  fortune, 

longs 
For  this  afiianoe.    Let  me  ask  you  then, 
Which  voice  most  takes  you  ?  for  I  do  not 

doubt,  90 

Being  a  watchful  parent,  you  are  taken 
With  one  or  other;  tho'  sometimes  I  fear 
Yon  may  be    flickering,  fluttering    in    a 

doubt 
Between  the  two — which  must  not  be  — 

which  might 
Be  death  to  one.    They  both  are  beautiful: 
Evelyn  is  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  says 
The  common  voice,  if  one  may  trust  it, 

she? 
No  I  but  the  paler  and  the  graver,  Edith. 
Woo  her  and  gain  her*then;  no  wavering, 

boy  I 
The  graver  is  perhaps  the  one  for  you      40 
Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so  welL 
For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by  likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other  more. 
Not  so;  their  mother  and  her  sister  loved 
More  passionately  stilL 

But  that  my  best 
And  oldest  friend,  your  uncle,  wishes  it, 
And  that  I  know  you  worthy  every  way 
To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be 

loath 
To  part  them,  or  part  from  them;  and  yet 

one 
Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands  in 

your  view  so 

From  this  bay-window  — which  our  house 

has  held 
Three  hundred  years  —  will  pass  coUater- 

aUy. 

My  father  with  a  child  on  either  knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child. 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as  his 

own 
Were  silver, '  get  them  wedded '  would  he 

say. 
And  once  my  prattling  Edith  ask'd  him 

•why?' 
*  Ay,  why  ? '  said  he,  *  for  why  should  I  go 

lame?' 
Then  told  them  of  lus  wars,  and  of  his 

wound. 


For    see — this    wine — the    grape    froai 
whence  it  flow'd  60 

Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Portugal, 
When  that  brave  soldier,  down  the  temble 

ridge 
Plunged  in  the  last  fierce  charge  at  Water- 
loo, 
And  caught  the  laming  bullet.    He  left  me 

this, 
Which  yet  retains  a  memory  of  its  yonth. 
As  I  of  mine,  and  my  first  passion.  Come  I 
Here  's    to    your  happy  nnion   with   my 
chUdl 

Yet  must  yon  change  your  name — 110 

fault  of  mine  ! 
You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  willingly    69 
As  birds  make  ready  for  their  bridal-tune 
By  change  of  feather;  for  all  that,  my  boy. 
Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  when  thej 

moult. 
An  old  and  worthy  name  I  but  mine  thai 

stirred 
Among  our  civil  wars  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name —  no  fault  of  mine. 
Once  more  —  a  happier  marriage  than  my 

own  I 

You  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on  the 

plain. 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  a  bread ih 
Of  sward  to  left  and  right,  where,   lon|^ 

ago,  80 

One  bright  May  morning  in  a  world  of 

song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The  aerial  poplar  wave,  an  amber  spire. 

I  dozed;  I  woke.    An  open  landaulet 
WhirPd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past  me, 

show'd 
Turning  my  way,  the  loveliest   face  on 

earth. 
The  face  of  one  there  sitting  opposite. 
On  whom  I  brought  a  strange  unhappiness, 
That  time  I  did  not  see. 

Love  at  first  sight 
May  seem  —  with  goodly  rhyme  and  rea- 
son for  it  —  90 
Possible  —  at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a  fia<» 
Gone  in  a  moment  —  strange.    Yet  onoe, 

when  first 
I  came  on  lake  Llanbenis  in  the  dark. 
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A  moonless  night  with  storm  —  one  light- 
ning-fork 
Flash'd  out  the  lake;  and  tho'  I  loiter 'd 

there 
The  full  day  after,  yet  in  retrospect 
That  less  than  momentary  thunder-sketch 
Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all  the  day. 

The  sun  himself  has  linm*d  the  face  for 

me. 
Not  quite  so  quickly,  no,  nor  half  as  well. 
For  look  you  here  —  the  shadows  are  too 

deep,  loi 

And  like  the  critic's  blorring   comment 

make 
The  veriest  beauties  of  the  work  appear 
The  darkest  faults;  the  sweet  eyes  frown, 

the  lips 
Ssem  but  a  gash.    My  sole  memorial 
Of  Edith  —  no,  the  other,  —  both  indeed. 

So  that  bright  face  was  flash'd   thro' 
sense  and  soul 
And  by  the  poplar  vanish'd  —  to  be  found 
Long  after,  as  it  seem'd,  beneath  the  tall 
Tree -bowers,   and    those    long -sweeping 
beechen  boughs  no 

Of  our  New  Forest.     I  was  there  alone. 
The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landaulet 
For  ever  past  me  by;  when  one  quick  peal 
Of  laughter  drew  me  thro'  Uie  glimmering 

glades 
Down  to  the  snowlike  sparkle  of  a  cloth 
On  fern  and  foxglove.     Lo,  the  face  again. 
My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden  —  Edith  —  all 
One  bloom  of  youth,  health,  beauty,  happi- 
ness. 
And  moved  to  merriment  at  a  passing  jest 

There  one  of  those  about  her  knowing 
me  ISO 

Call'd  me  to  join  them;  so  with  these  I 
spent 

What  seem*d  my  crowning  hour,  my  day 
of  days. 

I  woo'd  her  then,  nor  unsuceessfnllv. 
The  worse  for  her,  for  me  I     Was  I  oon- 

tont? 
Ay  — no,  not  quite;  for  now  and  then  I 

thought 
JiaiinesSi  vague  love-longings,  the  bright 

May, 
Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 
The  eharm  of  Edith — that  a  man's  ideal 


Is  high  in  heaven,  and  lodged  with  Plato's 

God, 
Not  findable  here  —  content,  and  not  con- 
tent, ISO 
In  some  such  fashion  as  a  man  may  be 
That  having  had  the  portrait  of  his  friend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and  says, 
'  Grood  I  very  like  I  not  altogether  he.' 

As  yet  I  had  not  bound  myself  bv  words. 
Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 
Edith  love  me.    Then  came  the  day  when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubte  were 

fools 
Bom  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubte  of 

all—  139 

Not  I  that  day  of  Edith's  love  or  mine  — 
Had  braced  my  purpose  to  declare  my- 
self. 
I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a  word. 
I  sp<&e  it  —  told  her  of  my  passion,  seen 
And  lost  and  found  again,  had  ^t  so  far. 
Had  caught  her  hand,  her  eyehds  fell  —  I 

heard 
Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at  the 

doors  — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
Had  set  the  blossom  of  her  health  again. 
The    younger   sister,   Evelyn,    enter'd  — » 

there,  150 

There  was  the  face,  and  altogether  she. 
The    mother    fell    about   the    daughter's 

neck. 
The  sisters  closed  in  one  another's  arms. 
Their  people  throng'd  about  them  from  the 

And  in  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 
I  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one  angel  faoe. 
And  all  the  Furies. 

I  was  bound  to  her; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honor — bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word,   159 
But  counter-pressures  of  the  yielded  hand 
That  timorously  and  faintly  echoed  mine. 
Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of  her 

eyes 
Upon  me  when  she  thonght  I  did  not  tee  — 
Were  these  not  bonds  ?  nay,  nay,  hot  oould 

I  wed  her 
Loving  the    other?    do  her   that  great 

wrong? 
Had  I  not  dream'd  I  loved  her  yester- 

mom  ? 
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Had  I  not  known  where  Love,  at  first  a  fear, 
Grew  after  marriage  to  full  height  and 

form? 
Yet    after   marriage,    that    mock -sister 

there  — 
Brother-in-hiw  —  the  fiery  nearness  of  it  — 
Unlawfnl  and  disloyal  brotherhood  —     171 
What  end  but  darkness  could  ensue  from 

this 
For  all  the  three  ?    So  Love  and  Honor 

jarr'd, 
Tho*  LoYe  and  Honor  join'd  to  raise  the  full 
Hi^i-tide  of  doubt  that  sway'd  me  up  and 

down 
AdYancing  nor  retreating. 

Edith  wrote: 
'My  mother  bids  me  ask ' — I  did  not  tell 

you  — 
A  widow  with  less  guile  than  many  a  child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  thai  are 

Christ's 
As  well  as  the  plump  cheek — she  wrought 

us  harm,  180 

Poor  soul,  not  knowing  I — '  Are  yon  ill  ? ' 

—  so  ran 
The  letter — *yon  have  not  been  here  of 

late. 
Ton  will  not  find  me  here.    At  last  I  go 
On  that  long-promised  visit  to  the  North. 
I  told  your  wayside  story  to  my  mother 
And  Eyelyn.    She  remembers  yon.    Fare- 
Pray  oome  and  see  my  mother.    Almost 

blind 
With  evep-growing  cataract,  yet  she  thinks 
She  sees  yon  when  she  hears.    Again  f are- 

welL' 

Cold  words  from  one  I  had  hoped  to 
warm  so  far  190 

That  I  could  stamp  my  image  on  her 
heart  1 

'  Pray  come  and  see  my  mother,  and  fare- 
well.' 

Cold,  but  as  welcome  as  free  airs  of  heaven 

After  a  dungeon*s  closeness.  Selfish, 
strange  1 

What  dwarfs  are  men  1  my  strangled  van- 
ity 

Utter'd  a  stifled  cry  —  to  have  vest  myself 

And  all  in  vain  for  her — cold  heart  or 
none  — 

Ko  bride  for  me.  Yet  so  my  path  was  dear 

To  win  the  sister. 


Whom  I  woo'd  and 
For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former  soil^ 
Because  the  simple  mother  work'd  upon  mn 
By  Edith  pray'd  me  not  to  whisper  of  it. 
And  Edith  would  be  bridesmaid  on  thedaj. 

But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at  ease, 
I  from  the  altar  glancing  back  upon  her. 
Before  the  first  *  1  will '  was  utter'd,  saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  statue-like,  paaaioift- 
less  — 

•  No  harm,  no  harm '  —  I  tum'd  again,  and 

placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we  parted,  Edith  spoke  no 
word,  a  10 

She  wept  no  tear,  but  round  my  Evelyn 
dung 

In  utter  silence  for  so  long,  I  thooght, 

*  What,  will  she  never  set  her  sister  frae  ? ' 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  eadi,  and 

then. 
As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 
Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  tonettta, 

lakes. 
Hills,  the  great  things  of  Kature  and  the 

fair. 
To  lift  us  as  it  were  from  commonplace. 
And  help  us  to  our  joy.    Better  have  sent 
Our  Edith  thro'  the  glories  dP  the  earth,  uo 
To  change  with  her  horison,  if  true  Love 
Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-alL 

Far  off  we  went.    My  God,  I  would  not 

live 
Save  that  I  think  this  gross  hard-seeming 

world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  Powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  our  griefii  oar 

gains. 

For  on  the  dark  night  of  our  marriage- 
day 

The  great  tragedian,  that  had  qneaeh'd 
herself 

In  that  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid — 
she 

That  loved  me — our  true  Edith — her 
brain  broke  xs» 

With  over-acting,  till  she  rose  and  fled 

Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  autumn  rain 

To  the  deaf  church — to  be  let  in  — to 
pray 

Before  that  altar —  so  I  think;  and  there 
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They  found  her  beating  the  hard  Frotes- 

tant  doors. 
8b«  died  and  she  was  buried  ere  we  knew. 

I  learnt  it  first    I  had  to  speak.    At 

onoe 
The  bright  cmick  smile  of  Evelyn,  thai  had 

sann'd 
The  mominff  of  oar  marriage,  past  away. 
And  on  oor  home-return  the  daily  want  340 
Of  Edith  in  the  house,  the  garden,  still 
Hannted  us  like  her  ghost;  and  by  and  by, 
Either  from  that  necessity  for  talk 
Which  lives  with  blindness,  or  plain  inno- 


Of  nature,  or  desire  that  her  lost  child 
Shoold  earn  from  both  the  praise  of  hero- 
ism. 
The  mother  broke  her  promise  to  the  dead. 
And  told  the  living  daughter  with  what 

love 
Edith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooing  of 
her,  949 

And  all  her  sweet  self-sacrifice  and  death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  betwixt  the 
twins  — 

Did  I  not  tell  yon  they  were  twins?  —  pre- 
vailed 

80  far  that  no  caress  could  win  my  wife 

Back  to  that  passionate  answer  cf  full 
heart 

I  had  from  her  at  first  Not  that  her 
love, 

Tho'  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power  of 
love. 

Had  lessen'd,  but  the  mother's  garrulous 
wail 


For  ever  woke  the  unhappy  Past  again, 
at  deal 
bride. 


Till  that  dead 


ff 


meant  to  be  my 


Put  forth  cold  hands  between  ns,  and  I 

fear'd  ste 

The  very  fountains  of  her  life  were  chill'd; 
80  look  her  thence,  and  brought  her  here, 

and  here 
She  bore   a  child,  whom    reverently  we 

call'd 
Edith;  and  in  the  second  vear  was  bom 
A  leccmd -^  this  I  named  from  her  own 

sell, 
Evelyn ;  then  two  weeks  —  no  more  —  she 

loind. 
In  ana  beyond  the  grave,  that  one  she 

kwed. 


Now  in  this  quiet  of  declining  life. 
Thro' dreams  by  night  and  trances  of  the 

day,  969 

The  sisters  elide  about  me  hand  in  hand. 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  1  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to  tell 
One  from  the  other,  only  know  they  come, 
They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remembering  all 
The  love  they  both  have  home  me,  and  the 

love 
I  bore  them  both  —  divided  as  I  am 
From  either  by  the  stillness  of  the  grave  — 
I  know  not  which  of  these  1  love  the  best 

But  you  love  Edith;  and  her  own  true 

eyes  979 

Are  traitors  to  her;  our  quick  Evelyn  — 
The  merrier,  prettier,  wittier,  as  they  talk. 
And  not  without  good  reason,  my  good 

son  — 
Is  yet  untouch'd.    And  I  that  hold  them 

both 
Dearest  of  all  things  —  well,  I  am   not 

sure  — 
But  if  there  lie  a  preference  either  way, 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 
'  Most  dearest  *  be  a  true  superlative  — 
I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith  most 
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The  footnotes  are  the  poet*8  01 

I 

'OusE-KSXPER  sent  tha,  m^  lass,  fnr  new 

Squire  coom'd  last  mght 
Butter  an'  heggs  —  yis — y is.    1 11  got  wi' 

tha  back;  all  right; 
Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  warrants 

the  heggs  be  as  well, 
Hafe  a  pint  o  milk  runs  out  when  ya  breaks 

theshelL 

II 

Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit;  hev  a  glass  0^ 

cowslip  wine  1 
I  liked  the  owd  Squire  an'  'is  gells  as  thaw 

they  was  gells  o'  mine, 
Fur  then  we  was  all  es  one,  the  Squire  an* 

'is  darters  an'  me. 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  heldetti  I  nirer 

not  took  to  she. 

1  See  note  on  pronunciation,  p,  4fi6L 
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Bat  Kellj,  the  but  of  die  cletch,^  I  liked 

'er  the  fust  on  'em  all. 
War  hoffem  we  talkt  o*  m  j  daiter  es  died 

o*  the  lerer  at  fall;  lo 

An'  I  thowt  't  war  the  wiU  o'  the  Lord, 

bat  IfiM  Anoie  ihe    said    it  war 

dnuuDs, 
For  Bhe  hed  n't  naw  eoomfnt  in  'er,  an' 

am'd  naw  thanks  far  'er  paiiins. 
Eh  1  thebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord,  mj  childer,  I 

han't  gotten  none  I 
8a  new  Sanire  'a  eoom'd  wi'  'is  taail  in  la 

'and,  an'  owd  8qaire  'a  g;one. 

in 


Tut  *ataate  be  i'  taail,  my  laaa— tha  doan' 

knaw  what  that  be  ? 
Bat  I  knawB  the  law,  I  doea,  for  the  lawyer 

ha  towd  it  me. 
'When  theer'a  naw  'eid  to  a  'Quae  by 

the  {Mali  o'  that  ere  maale  — 
The  gells  they  eoanta  far  nowt,  and  the 

next  on  he  taakea  the  taaiL' 

IV 

What  be  the  next  an  like  ?  can  tha  tell 

ony  harm  on  *bDf  laaa  ?  — 
Naay  ait  down  —  naw  'any  —  aa  oowd  !  — 

hey  another  glaas  !  ao 

Straange  an'  oowd  far  the  time  !  we  may 

happen  a  fall  o'  anaw  — 
Not  ea  I  carea  fur  to  hear  ony  harm,  but 

I  likea  to  knaw. 
An'  I  oapa  ea  'e  beant  boooklam'd;  bat  'e 

doan'  not  ooom  fro'  the  shere; 
We  'd  anew  o'  that  wi'  the  Squire,  an'  we 

haates  boooklamin'  ere. 


¥ux  Squire  war  a  Varsity  acholard,  an 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land  — 
WhiMita  or  turmuta  or  taatea  —  'e  'd  hallus 

a  booSk  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallas  aloiin  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigh  npo' 

aerenty  year. 
An'  boooks,  what 's  booSks  ?  thou  knaws 

thebbe  neyther  'ere  nor  theer. 

VI 

An'  the  gellsy  they  hed  n't  naw  taaila,  an' 

the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 
That    'ia   taail    were    8o&  tied  np  ea  he 

ooold  n't  eat  down  a  tree  I  jo 

^  A  brood  of  chickenai 


^Jhat  the  trees,"  aays  I,  to  be 
haates  'em,  my  lass. 

Far  we  pats  the  mads  o'  the  land, 
aacka  the  mack  fro'  the 


vn 

An*  Squire  wor  hallaa  a-emilin',  aa' 

to  the  tramps  goin'  by  — 
An'  ail  o'  the  wast  i'  the  parish  — wT  boC- 

f ena  a  drop  in  ^  eye. 
An'  iyiy  darter  o'  Squire  'a  hed  her  awn 

ridin-erse  to  'eraen. 
An'  they  rampaged  ahoot  wT  their  giooDa% 

an'  was  'uatin'  arter  the  men. 
An'  haUus  i^dallackt^  an'  diaen'd  oat,  aa* 

arbi^m'  new  cloathea, 

While  'e  ait  like  a  great  g^immer-gowk  ' 

wi'  'is  glasaea  athurt  'is  noase. 
An'  *iM  noase  aa  grafted  wi'  annff  aa  it 

eoald  n't  be  aeroob'd  awaiiy. 
For  'atween  'ia  readin'  an'  wiitin'  'e  saifft 

up  a  box  in  a  daay,  40 

An'  'e  niyer  runn'd  arter  the  fox,  nor  arter 

the  birds  wi'  'is  gun, 
An'  'e  niver  not  shot  one  'are,  but  'e  leaved 

it  to  Charlie  'is  son. 
An  'e  niyer  not  fish'd  'is  awn  ponds,  bat 

Charlie  'e  ootch'd  the  pike. 
For  *e  wam't  not  bum  to  the  land,  an'  'e 

did  n't  take  kind  to  it  like; 
But  I  ears  es  'e  'd  gie  fur  a  howiy '  owd 

book  thutty  pound  an'  moor. 
An'  'e  'd  wrote  an'  owd  hock,  his  awn  sen, 

sa  I  knaw'd  es  'e  'd  ooom  to  be  poor; 
An'  'e  gied  — I  be  fear'd  fur  to  tell  tha  'ow 

much  —  fur  an  owd  scratted  stoan. 
An'  'e  digg'd  np  a  loomp  i'  the  land  an'  *e 

eot  a  brown  pot  an'  a  boin. 
An'  'e  Dowt  owd  money,  es  would  n't  goo, 

wi'  good  gowd  o'  the  Qneen, 
An'  'e  boyrt  little  statutes  all-aaakt  an* 

which  was  a  shaame  to  be  seen;     so 
Bat  'e  niyer  loo5kt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e  nivtr 

not  seed  to  owt. 
An'  'e  niyer  knawd  nowt  but  boooks,  anT 

boooks,  aa  thou  knawa,  beant  nowl 

vin 

But  owd  Squire's  laady  es  long  es  she  liyed 

ahe  kep'  'em  all  dear. 
Thaw  ea  long  ea  ahe  lived  I  niver  hed  none 

of  'er  dartera  'ere; 

^  Orerdrest  in  say  ooloOi 

«OwL 

'FOthy. 
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But  arter  she  died  we  was  all  es  one,  the 

childer  an'  me. 
An'  sanrinta  mnn'd  in  an'  ont,  an'  offens  we 

hed  'em  to  tea. 
Lawk  I  'ow  I  laugh'd  when  the  laues  'ad 

talk  o'  their  Missis's  waays, 
An'  the  Missisis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses.  ~  1 11 

tell  tha  some  o'  these  daajs. 
Hoanljr  Miss  Annie  were  saw  stuck  cop, 

like  'er  mother  af  oor  — 
'£r  an'  'er   blessed   darter  —  they  niver 

derken'd  mj  door.  60 

IX 

An*  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled  till  'e  'd 
gotten  a  fright  at  last, 

An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fur  the  'tumey's  let- 
ters they  foUer'd  sa  fast; 

Bat  Squire  wur  afear'd  o'  'is  son,  an'  'e 
says  to  'im,  meek  as  a  mouse, 

*  Lad,  thou  man  cut  off  thy  taail,  or  the 
gells  'all  goa  to  the  'Ouse, 

Fur  I  finds  es  I  £e  that  i'  debt,  es  I  'caps  es 
thou  '11  'elp  me  a  bit. 

An'  if  tbon  'U  'gree  to  cut  off  thy  taail  I 
may  saltTe  mysen  yit' 

X 

But  Charlie  'e  sets  back  Hs  ears,  an'  'e 

swears,  an'  'e  says  to  'im, '  Noa. 
I  '▼€  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  taail  an'  be 

dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goa  I 
Coom  1    coom  1    feyther,'    'e    says,    '  why 

should  n't  thy  boooks  be  sowd  1 
I  hears  es  soom  o'  thy  boooks  mebbe  worth 

their  weight  i'  gowd.'  70 

XI 

Hei^M  an'  heiips  o'  booaks,  I  ha*  seed  'em, 

belong'd  to  the  Sauire, 
But  the  lasses  'ed  teieiraout  leaires  i'  the 

middle  to  kindle  the  fire; 
Sa  moast  on  'is  owd  big  boooks  f etch'd  nigh 

to  nowt  at  the  saiile. 
And  Squire  were  at  Charlie  age'an  to  git 

'im  to  out  off  'is  taail. 

xn 
Ta  woold  n't  find  Charlie's  likes  —  'e  were 

that  ontdacious  at  'cam, 
Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  make  ont  hell  wi' 

a  small-tooth  coiimb  -^ 
Dioonk  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an'  droonk 

wi'  the  farmer's  aale, 
Mad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all  ^  an'  'e  wonld  n't 

out  off  the  talOL 


XIII 

Thon's  ooom'd  oop  by  the  beck;  and  a 

thnm  be  a-grawin'  theer, 
I  niver  ha  seed  it  sa  white  wi'  the  mwMj  es 

I  seed  it  to-^ear —  Ro 

Theerabouts  Charhe  joompt  —  and  it  gied 

me  a  scare  totner  mght, 
Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoiist  i'  the 

derk,  fur  it  loo5kt  sa  white. 
*  BiUy,'  says  'e,  *  hev  a  joomp  I '  —  thaw  the 

banks  o'  the  beck  be  sa  high, 
Fur  he  ca'd  'is  'erse  Billy-rough-un,  thaw 

niver  a  hair  wur  awry; 
But    Billy   fell    bakkuds    o'  CharUe,  an' 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  hend  o'  the  taail,  fur  'e  lost 

'is  taJtil  i'  the  beck. 

xnr 

Sa  'is  taail  war  lost  an'  'is  boodks  wur  gone 

an'  'is  boy  wur  dead. 
An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an*  'e  smiled,  but  'e 

niver  not  lift  oop  'is  'ead. 
Hallus  a  soft  un.  Squire  1  an'  'e  smiled,  fur 

'e  hed  n't  naw  friend, 
Sa  feyther  an'  son  was  buried  togither,  an' 

this  wur  the  hend.  90 

XV 

An'  Parson  as  hes  n't  the  eall,  nor  the 

moooey,  but  hes  the  pride, 
'£  reads  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'oi4>  o'  the 

tother  side; 
But  I  beant  that  sewer  es  the  Lord,  how- 

siver  they  praily'd  an'  praHy'd, 
Lets  them  inter  'eaven  easy  es  leaves  their 

debts  to  be  paatd. 
Siver  the  mou'ds  rattled  down  npo'  poor 

owd  Squire  i'  tha  wood. 
An'  I  cried  along  wi'  the  gells,  fur  they 

weant  niver  coom  to  naw  good. 

XVI 

For  Molly  the  long  on  she  walkt  awaay  wi' 

a  hofficer  ImI, 
An'  nawbody  'eird  on  'er  sin',  sa  o'  coorse 

she  be  gone  to  the  bad  1 
An'  Lucy  wur  laame  o'  one  leg,  sweet'arts 

she  nirer  'ed  none  — 
Siraange  an'  unheppen  ^  Miss  Lucy  1  we 

naamed  her  '  l>ot  an'  gaw  one  I '    loo 
Aa'  Hetty  wur  weak  i'  the  hattics,  wi'ont 

ooy  harm  i'  the  legs, 

^  Ungainly,  awkwaidi 
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An*  the  fever  'ed  boaked  Jinny's  'eSd  as 

bold  as  one  o'  them  beggs. 
An'  Nelly  wur  up  fro'  the  craiidle  as  big  i' 

the  month  as  a  cow, 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammergrate,^  lass,  or 

she  we&nt  git  a  maate  onyhow  I 
An'  es  for  Miss  Annie  es  caU'd  me  afoor 

my  awn  f oalks  to  my  faaoe, 
'A  hignorant  Tillage  wife  es  'ad  hey  to  be 

lam'd  her  awn  plaace,' 
Hes  for  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes  now 

be  ar-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  that  mooeh  o'  shea,  es  it  beant  not 

fit  to  be  towd  1 

xvn 

Sa  I  did  n't  not  taiike  it  kindly  oy  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saay 
Es  I  should  be  taUdn'  agean  'em,  es  soon 

es  they  went  awaay,  no 

For  lawks !  'ow  I  cried  when  they  went, 

an'  our  Nelly  she  gied  me  'er  'and. 
Fur  I  'd  ha  done  owt  for  the  Squire  an'  'is 

geUs  es  belong'd  to  the  land; 
Boodks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thebbe  neyther 

'ere  nor  theer  I 
But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  butter  an'  heggs  for 

huppnds  o'  twenty  year. 

XVIII 

An'  they  hallns  pai&id  what  I  haz'd,  sa  I 

haUns  deal'd  wi'  the  Hall, 
An'  they  knaw^d  what  butter  wur,  an'  they 

knaw'd  what  a  hegg  wur  an'  all; 
Hngger-mngger  they  lived,  but  they  was  n't 

that  e'asy  to  please. 
Till  I  gied  'em   Hinjian  cum,  an'  they 

laiiid  big  heggs  es  tha  seeas; 
An'  I  niyer  puts  saame*  i'  my  butter  — 

they  does  it  at  Willis's  farm; 
Taaste  another  drop  o'  the  wine  -^  tweant 

do  tha  naw  harm.  iw 

XIX 

Sa  new  Sqnire  's  ooom'd  wi'  'is  taSil  in  'is 

'and,  an'  owd  Squire  's  gone; 
I  heard  'im  a  roomlin'  by,  but  arter  my 

night-cap  wur  on; 
Sa  I  han't  cUpt  eyes  on  'im  yit,  fur  he 

coom'd  last  night  sa  laate  — 
Fluksh !  !  I*  the  hens  i'  the  peas  1   why 

did  n't  tha  hesp  the  gaate  ? 

1  Emigrate.  ^  Laid. 

*  A  cry  aooompanied  by  a  clapping  of  hands 
U>  scare  tresptaaing  f owL 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAX 

EMMIE 

This  poem  has  been  criticiBed  as  '  marred  m. 
little  by  the  needlessly  hanh  attack  on  the 
piaetioe  of  modem  suigery,  as  exhibited  by 
one  of  the  hospital  staff ; '  but  Bfr.  Palgraye 
f  Lyrical  Poems  of  Tennyaoiif'  London,  1885) 
says :  *  It  should  be  remembeied  that  this  is  » 
UUle  drama,  in  which  the  Hospital  Nurse,  not 
Uie  Poet,  is  supposed  to  be  speakiDg  througli- 
out.  The  two  children,  whose  story  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Parish  Magazine,  are  the  only  enar* 
actors  here  described  from  actual  life.'  He 
adds  that  *  this  is  the  most  absolutely  pathetio 
poem  *  known  to  him.  See  also  the  Memoir,' 
ToL  iL  p.  253. 


Ous  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never 

had  seen  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw 

him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh  from  the  sureery-schools  of  France 

and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big 

merciless  hands ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O,  yes,  but 

they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  try- 
ing to  save  the  limb. 
And  that  I  can  well  belieye,  for  he  look'd 

so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 

break  their  jests  on  the  dead, 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved 

him  and  fawn'd  at  his  knee  — 
Drench'd  with   the   hellish   oorali  —  that 

ever  such  things  should  be  1 

11 

Here  was  a  boy  —  I  am  sure  that  some  of 

onr  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  love,  and  the  smile, 

and  the  comforting  eye  — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone 

seem'd  out  of  its  place  — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'd  —  it  was  all 

but  a  hopeless  case: 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enongh;  but  his 

voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind. 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen 

it  and  made  up  his  mind. 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly, '  The  lad  will 

need  little  more  of  your  care.' 
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*  All  the  more  need/  I  told  him,  *  to  seek 

the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer; 
Thejr  are  all  His  ohildren  here,  and  I  pray 

for  them  all  as  my  own.' 
Bat  he  tam'd  to  me,  'Ay,  good  woman, 

can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone  ? ' 
Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  bnt  I 

know  that  I  heard  him  say, 

*  All  Tery  well  —  but  the  good  Lord  Jesns 

has  had  his  day.' 

Ill 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd. 

It  will  come  by  and  by. 
O,  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the 

hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 
How  eoald  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the 

loathsome  smells  of  disease 
Bat  that  He  said,  *  Ye  do  it  to  me,  when  ye 

do  it  to  these '  ? 

IV 

80  he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward 

where  the  younger  children  are  laid. 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling, 

our  meek  little  maid; 
Empty,  you  see,  just  now !    Wc  have  ioet 

her  who  loved  her  so  much  — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive 

plant  to  the  touch. 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often 

moved  me  to  tears. 
Hers  was  the  gratefullest  heart  I  have 

fonnd  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 
N^ay  you  remember  our  Emmie;  yoa  used 

to  send  her  the  flowers. 
How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  'em, 

talk  to  'em  hours  after  hours  ! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the 

works  of  the  Lord  are  reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a 

cowslip  out  of  the  field ; 
Flowers  to  these  '  spirits  in  prison'  are  all 

they  can  know  of  the  spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like 

the  waft  of  an  angel's  wing. 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and 

her  thin  hands  crost  on  her  breast  — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and 

we  thought  her  at  rest. 
Quietly  sleeping  —  so  qaiet,  oar  dootor  said, 

'  Poor  little  dear, 
Nurse,  I  most  do  it  to-morrow;  she  H 

never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear/ 


I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far 

as  the  head  of  the  stair, 
Then  I  retum'd  to  the  ward;  the  ehild 

did  n't  see  I  was  there. 

VI 

Never  since  I  was  nurse  had  I  been  so 

grieved  and  so  vext  I 
Emmie  had  heard  him.     Softly  she  call'd 

from  her  cot  to  the  next, 
'  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it;  O  An- 
nie, what  shall  I  do  ? ' 
Annie  consider'd.    'If  I,'  said  the  wise 

little  Annie,  'was  yon, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesns  to  help 

me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see. 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there:  "Little  ohil- 
dren should  come  to  me  " ' — 
Meaning   the   print  that  you  gave  as,  I 

find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with 

children  about  bis  knees. 
'  Yes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie, '  but  then  if 

I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it 's  me  ?  such  a 

lot  of  beds  in  the  ward  I ' 
That  was  a  pnzzle  for  Annie.    Again  she 

consider'd  and  said: 
'  Emmie,  yon  put  out  yonr  arms,  and  yon 

leave  'em  ontside  on  the  bed  — 
The  Lord  has  so  muck  to  see  to !  but,  Em* 

mie,  yoo  tell  it  him  plain, 
It 's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out 

on  the  counterpane.' 

VII 

I  had  sat  three   nights  by  the  child  —  I 

could  not  watch  her  for  four  — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel— -I  felt  I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought 

that  it  never  would  pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  elatter 

of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard 

as  I  tost  about. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  without; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreamt 

of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie  who 

•earoe  would  eseape  with  her  life; 
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Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seem'd 
she  stood  by  me  and  smiled, 

And  the  doctor  oame  at  his  houTi  and  we 
went  to  see  to  the  child. 

vin 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools;  we  be- 
lieved her  asleep  again  — 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  oat 
'     on  the  conntorpane  — 

Say  that  His  day  is  done  I  Ah,  why  should 
we  care  what  they  say  ? 

The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her, 
and  Emmie  bad  past  away. 


DEDICATORY  POEM  TO  THE 
PRINCESS   ALICE 

Contributed  to  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for 
April,  1879,  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
'BalladB  and  Other  Poems.*  It  is  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  poem  that  follows,  *The  Defence 
of  Lucknow. 

The  Princess  Alioe,  Ghrand  Duchess  of  Hease- 
Darmstadt,  died  on  the  14th  of  Deoember, 
1878,  aged  thirty-fiye  years. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that 
which  lived 

True  life  live  on  —  and  if  the  fatal  kiss. 

Bom  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 

From  earthly  love  and  life  —  if  what  we 
caU 

The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  out 

This  shadow  into  Substance  —  then  per- 
haps 

The  mellow'd  murmur  of  the  people's 
praise 

From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth 
of  realm. 

Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  deeds 
in  light. 

Ascends  to  thee;  and  this  March  mom  that 
sees 

Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange-bloom 

Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy 
grave. 

And  thme  Imperial  mother  smile  again, 

May  send  one  ray  to  thee!  and  who  can 
tell  — 

Thou  —  England's  England-loving  daugh- 
ter —  thon 

Dying  so  English  thon  wonldst  have  her 
flae 


Borne  on    thy  coffin  —  where   is  he 

swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  oor  poor 

earth 
May  touch  thee,  while,  remembering  tlsee, 

I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  banner  in  the  East  ? 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Century  * 
for  April,  1879,  and  included  in  the '  BalladiB,' 
1880. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  poem  oeenxTed 
during  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  in  British  India, 
in  1857.  *  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  chazge  of 
Luoknow  as  Resident  in  March  of  that  year. 
The  spread  of  rebellion  in  June  confined  him 
to  the  defence  of  the  city,  where  he  died  of 
wounds  on  July  4.  Bri^idier  Inglis,  in  sue- 
cession,  then  defended  Luoknow  for  twelre 
weeks  until  it  was  relieTed  on  September  25 
by  General  Havelock,  to  whom  Sir  James  Oat- 
ram  (who  accompanied  as  Tolunteer)  had  gen- 
erously ceded  the  exploit  *  (Palgiaye). 


Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O 

banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the 

battle-cry  I 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we 

had  rear^  thee  on  hieh 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  m  the  ghastly 

siege  of  Lncknow  — 
Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  bat  eyer 

we  raised  thee  anew, 
And  eyer  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

II 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the 

hold  that  we  held  with  our  lives — 
Women  and  children  among  ns,  God  help 

them,  oor  children  and  wives ! 
Hold  it  we  might  —  and  for  fifteen  days  or 

for  twenty  at  most. 
*  Never  surrender,  I  charge  yon,  but  every 

man  die  at  his  post  1 '  lo 

Voice   of  the   dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lawrence  the  best  of  the  brave; 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd  him  — 

we  laid  him  that  night  in  his  grave. 
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'  Every  man  die  at  his  post ! '  and  there 

hail'd  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-balletSy  and  death 

from  their  cannon-halls, 
Death  in  our  imiermost  chamber,  and  death 

at  our  slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and 

death  while  we  stoopt  to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wbunds  to  the 

wounded,  for  often  there  fell. 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro' 

it,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies   were  amone  us, 

their  marksmen  were  told  of  our 

best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the 

brain  that  could  think  for  the  rest;  30 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and 

bullets  would  rain  at  our  feet  — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels 

that  girdled  us  round  — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over 

the  br^ulth  of  a  street 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and 

the  palace,  and  death  in  the  ground  ! 
Mine  ?  yes,  a  mine  1    Countermine  1  down, 

down  1  and  creep  thro'  the  hole  ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  1  you  can  hear 

him  —  the  murderous  mole  I 
Quiet,  ah  !  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of  the 

pickaxe  be  thro'  1 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and 

nearer  again  than  before  — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  oar  banner 

of  England  blew  I 


JO 


III 


Ay,  bat  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the    blast  of  that  underground 

thundeiMslap  echo'd  away. 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like 

so  many  fiends  in  their  hell  — 
Cannot-ehot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley, 

and  yell  upon  yell  — 
Fieroely  on  all  the  defences  oar  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done  ?  where  is  it  ?    Out 

yonder.    Guard  the  Redan  I 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate  !  storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean 

00  every  side 


Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily 

drown'd  by  the  tide  — 
So  many  thousands  that,  if  they  be  bold 

enough,  who  shall  escape  7  40 

Kill  or  be  kill'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall 

know  we  are  soldiers  and  men  I 
Ready  I  take  aim  at  their  leaders  —  their 

masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape  — 
Backward  the^  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the 

wave  flinging  forward  again. 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful 

they  could  not  subdue; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

IV 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  Eng- 
lish in  heart  and  in  limb, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 

command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garri- 
son hung  but  on  him; 
StiU — could  we  watch  at  all  points?  we 

were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  as,  but  only  a 

whisper  that  past:  50 

'.Children  and  wives  —  if  the  tigers  leap 

into  the  fold  unawares  — 
Eveiy  man  die  at  his  post  —  and  the  foe 

may  outlive  us  at  last  — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love, 

than  to  fall  into  theirs  I ' 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by 

the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and 

our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  nire 

that  your  hand  be  as  true  ! 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed 

are  yoar  flank  fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the 

ladders  to  which  they  had  clung. 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter 

we  drive  them  with  hand-grenades; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  Uew.  60 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild 

earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there 

from  Uie  light  of  the  sun  — 
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One  has  leapt  ap  on  the  breach,  crying  oat: 

<  Follow  me,  follow  me  ! '  — 
Mark  him  —  he  falls !  then  another,  and 

him  too,  and  down  goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can 

tell  but  the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors  —  an  em- 
brasure !  make  way  for  the  g^n  ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape !     It  b 

charged  and  we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the 

dark  face  have  his  due  ! 
Thanks    to    the    kindly  dark   faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few,   70 
Fonght  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and 

droTC  them,  and  smote  tiiem,  and 

slew. 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

in  India  blew. 

VI 

Men  will  forget  what  we  snifer  and  not 

what  we  do.    We  can  fight  I 
Bat  to  be  soldier  all  day,  and  be  sentinel 

all  thro'  the  night  — 
Eyerthe  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their 

lying  alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings  and  soundings  to  arms, 
Erer  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done 

by  five, 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should 

be  left  alive. 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from 

the  loopholes  around. 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to 

be  laid  in  the  ground,  80 

Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge 

of  cataract  skies. 
Stench  of  old  ofEal  decaying,  and  infinite 

torment  of  flies, 
Thoaghts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing 

over  an  English  field. 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that 

would  not  be  heal'd, 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife,  — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain,  —  for  it  never 

could  save  us  a  life. 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the 

hospital  bed. 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the 

dying  and  dead. 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never 

a  moment  for  grief , 


Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopea 

of  relief,  ^ 

Havelock  bafiQed,  or  beaten,  or  bntdier'd 

for  all  that  we  knew  — 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  oomin^ 

down  on  the  still-shatter^  walls 
Millions  of  musket-buUets,  and  thoosmnda 

of  cannon-balls  — 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  oar  *«*^n^r 

of  England  blew. 

vn 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  I  is  it  true  wbmt 

was  told  by  the  scout, 
Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way 

through  the  fell  mutineers  ? 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing 

again  in  our  ears ! 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubi- 
lant shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders    answer 

with  conquering  cheers, 
Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women 

and  children  come  out,  100 

Blessing    the  wholesome  wldte  faces    of 

Havelock's  good  fusileers. 
Kissing  the  war-hanien'd  hand  of  the  Higb* 

lander  wet  with  their  tears  ! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch!  —  saved!  we  are 

saved  !  —  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  bj 

the  blessing  of  heaven  ! 
<  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days ! '  we  have  held  it 

for  eighty-seven  ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  oLd. 

banner  of  England  blew. 


SIR  JOHN   OLDCASTLE,  LORD 
COBHAM 

(IK   wales) 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  known  in  his  time  as  *"  the 
good  Lord  Gobham/  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  but  in  what  year  xb  unknown. 
He  was  an  ardent  Wiclifite,  and  took  part  in 
the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  to  Pariia- 
ment  on  the  corroption  of  the  chuxch.  In  the 
rei^  of  Henry  V.,  he  was  aoonsed  of  heresy 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower^  whence  he  es- 
caped and  hid  himself  in  Wales.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  a  rewaid 
of  a  thousand  marks  offered  for  his  capture. 
Four  years  later  he  was  taken,  and,  being 
reokoned  a  traitor  as  well  as  a 
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hoMg  up  aliTe  in  ehuas,  and  bnnied  to  death 
by  a  fire  kindled  under  the  gallows. 

Mt  friend  should   meet    me  somewhere 

hereabout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  haye  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded  one,  I 

trow— 
I  read  no  more  the  prisoner's  mute  wail 
Scribbled    or   carved   upon    the    pitiless 

stone; 
I  find  hard  rocks,  hard  life,  hard  cheer,  or 

none. 
For  I  am  emptier  than  a  friar's  brains; 
But  God  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness, 
These  wet  black  passes  and  foam-churning 

chasms  — 
And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 

things.  lo 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech;  not  now  to 

glean. 
Not  now  —  I  hope  to  do  it — some  scat- 
tered ears, 
Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field  of 

Wales— 
Bnt,  bread,  merely  for  bread.  This  tongne 

that  wagg'd 
The^  said  with  such  heretical  arrogance 
Against  the  proud  archbishop  Arundel  — 
So  much  (jod's  cause  was  nnent  in  it  —  is 

here 
But  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd; 
'  Bara ! '  —  what  use  ?  The  shepherd,  when 

I  speak. 
Vailing  a  sudden  eyelid  with  his  bard       ao 
'  Dim  baesneg,'  passes,  wroth  at  things  of 

old  — 
No  fanlt  of  mine.    Had  be  God's  word  in 

WeUh 
lie  might  be  kindlier;  happily  come  the 

day  I 

Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethlehem 
In  Jndah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was  bom; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  bom  again. 

Hearen-sweet  Evangel,  ever-liTing  word. 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in  Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores,  30 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd, 
jks  good  need  was —  thon  hast  come  to  talk 
our  isle. 


Hereafter  thon,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  learn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all  the 

world. 
Tet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that  thon 

bringest 
Not  peace»  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say, 
My  frighted   Widif  -  preacher   whom    I 

crost 
In  flying  hither  ?  that  one  niffht  a  crowd 
Throng'd  the  waste  field  about  the  city 

gates; 
The  king  was  on  them  suddenly  with  a 

host.  41 

Why  there  ?    they  came  to   hear   their 

preacher.    Then 
Some  cried  on  Cobham,  on  the  good  Lord 

Cobham; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me  t  bnt  the  king — nor 

voice 
Nor  finger  raised  against  him  —  took  and 

hang'd. 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt — how  many  — 

thirty-nine  — 
Call'd  it  rebellion — hang'd,  poor  friends, 

as  rebels 
And  burn'd  alive  as  heretics!   for  yonr 

priest 
Labels  —  to   take   the   king  along  with 

him^^ 
All  heresy,  treason;  bnt  to  eall  men  trai- 
tors 
May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 
Red  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  household 

war,  51 

Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy  men, 
Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster  — 
If   somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumor 

sang 
Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown-lusting 

line  — 
By  firth  and  loch  thy  silver  sister  grow,* 
That  were  my  rose,  there  my  sllegiance 

due. 
Self -starved,  they   say  —  nay,  murdered, 

doubtless  dead. 
So  to  this  king  I  cleaved.    My  friend  was 

he. 
Once  my  fast  friend;  I  would  have  given 

my  life  60 

To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thonmnd 

lives 

^BishafdlL 
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To  saye  his  sooL    He  might  have  come  to 

leani 
Our  WicliTs  learning;   but  the  worldly 

priests, 
Who  fear  the  king's  hard   common-sense 

should  find 
What  rotten  piles    uphold    their  mason- 
work. 
Urge  him  to  foreign  war.      O,  had  he 

wiU'd 
I  might  have  stricken  a  Instj  stroke  for 

him, 
But  he  would  not;  far  lierer  led  my  friend 
Back  to  the  pure  and  uniyersal  church, 
But  he  would  not — whether  that  heirless 

flaw  70 

In  his  throne's  title  make  him  feel  so  frail, 
He  leans  on  Antichrist;  or  that  his  mind. 
So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership. 
In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  the  while  I 
More  worth  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 

world. 
Runs  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the  priest. 

Burnt — good  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my  dear 

friend! 
Burnt  too,  my  faithful   preacher,  Bever^ 

ley! 
Lord,  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses. 
Lest  the  false    faith    make    merry  over 

them !  .   80 

Two  —  nay,  but  thirty-nine  have  risen  and 

stand. 
Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifice. 
Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually — 
Cry  —  against  whom  ? 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 
Of  Justice  —  what  1    the  kingly,  kindly 

boy; 
Who  took  the  world  so  easily  heretofore. 
My  boon  companion,  tayem-fellow  —  him 
Who  jibed  and  japed  —  in  many  a  merry 

tale 
That  shook  our  sides  —  at  pardoners,  sum- 

moners. 
Friars,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries         90 
And  nunneries,  when  the  wild  hour  and  the 

wine 
Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 
Or  Amurath  of  the  East  ? 

Better  to  sink 
Thy  fleurs-de-lys  in  slime  a|;ain,  and  fling 
Thy  royalty  back  into  the  riotous  fits 


Of  wine  and  harlotry — thy  shame,  and 

mine, 
Thy  comrade  —  than    to    persecute    the 

Lord, 
And  play  the  Saul  that  never  will  be  TwaL 

Burnt,  burnt  !    and  while  this  mitred 

Arundel 
Dooms    our  unlicensed    preacher  to    the 

flame,  too 

The  mitre  -  sanction'd    harlot   draws    fais 

clerks 
Into  the  suburb  —  their  hard  celibacy. 
Sworn  to  be  veriest  ice  of  pureness,  molten 
Into  adulterous  living,  or  such  crimes 
As    holy  Paul  —  a   shame    to    speak    of 

them  — 
Among  the  heathen  — 

Sanctuary  granted 
To  bandit,  thief,  assassin  —  yea,  to  him 
Who  hacks  his  mother's  throat  —  denied  to 

him 
Who    finds    the    Saviour   in    his   mother 

tongue. 
The  Gospel,  the  priest's  pearl,  flung  down 

to  swine —  xio 

The  swine,  lay-men,  lay-women,  who  will 

come, 
God  willing,  to  outleam  the  filthy  friar. 
Ah,  rather,   Lord,  than  that  thy  Gospel, 

meant 
To  course  and  range  thro'  all  the  worid, 

should  be 
Tether'd    to    these    dead    pillars    of   the 

Church  — 
Rather  than  so,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so, 
Burst  vein,  snap  sinew,  and  crack  heart, 

and  life 
Pass  in  the  fire  of  Babylon  !  but  how  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long  ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here. 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and — a 

cross !  ISO 

To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head  nor 

knees. 
Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work  of 

God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  wayfaring^ 

tree! 
Rather  to  thee,  thou  living  water,  drawn 
By  this  good  Widif  mountain  down  £rom 

heaven. 
And  speaking  clearly  in  thy  native  tongues- 
No  Latin  —  He  that  thirsteth,  come  and 

drink! 
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£h  I  bow  I  anger'd  Arundel  asking  me 

To  worship  Holy  Cross  I  I  spread  mine 
arms, 

Gtid's  work,  I  said,  a  cross  of  flesh  and 
Uood  130 

And  holier.  That  was  heresy.  —  My  good 
friend 

By  this  time  should  be  with  me.  —  *  Im- 
ages?' 

<  Bury  them  as  God's  truer  images 

Are  daily  buried.'  '  Heresy.  —  Penance  ? ' 
'Fast, 

Hair-shirt  and  scourge  —  nay,  let  a  man 
repent. 

Do  penance  in  his  heart,  God  hears  him.' 
*  Heresy  — 

Not  shriren,  not  saved?'  'What  profits 
an  ill  priest 

Between  me  and  my  God  ?  I  would  not 
spurn 

Good  counsel  of  good  friends,  but  shrive 
myself — 

No,  not  to  an  Apostle.'    'Heresy.' —      140 

My  friend  is  long  in  coming.  — '  Pilgrim- 
am?' 

'  Drink,  bagpipes,  revelling,  devil's-dances, 
vice. 

The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 
friar. 

Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Scripture  ? ' 
—  'Heresy'  — 

Hath  he  been  here  —  not  found  me  —  gone 
again? 

Have  I  misleamt  our  place  of  meeting  ?  — 
« Bread  — 

Bread  left  after  the  blessing?'  how  they 
stared, 

That  was  their  main  test-question  —  glared 
at  me  ! 

'He  veil'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now  He 
veils 

His  flesh  in  bread,  body  and  bread  to- 
gether. 1 50 

Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock'd 
wolves, 

'  No  bread,  no  bread.  God's  body  t '  Arch- 
bishop, bishop. 

Priors,  canons,  friars,  bell-ringers,  parish- 
clerks  — 

•  No  bread,  no  bread  1 '  — '  Authority  of 
the  Church, 

Power  of  the  keys  ! '  —  Then  I,  God  help 
me,  I 

So  moek'd,  so  spum'd,  10  baited  two  whole 
days  — 


I  lost  myself  and  fell  from  evenness. 
And  raird  at  all  the  Popes  that,  ever  since 
Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world-wealth 
Into  the  church,  had  only  proven  them- 
selves 160 
Poisoners,  murderers.   Well — (jod  pardon 

all  — 
Me,  them,  and  all  the  world — yea,  that 

proud  priest, 
That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Antichrist, 
That    traitor  to  King   Richard  and    the 

truth. 
Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen  t 
Nay,  I  can  bum,  so  that  the  Lord  of  life 
Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three  t  the  fourth 
Was  like  the  Son  of  God  !    Not  burnt 

were  they. 
On  them  the  smell  of  burning  had  not 

past. 
That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king.  170 
These  Pharisees,  this  Caiaphas-Arundel 
What  miracle  could  turn  ?    He  here  again. 
He  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Himself, 
He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Himself, 
And  doom'd  to  burn  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  bum. 
Bum?  heathen  men  have  borne  as  much 

as  this. 
For  freedom,  or  the  sake  of  those  they 

loved, 
Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  far  less 

than  mine; 
For  every  other  cause  is  less  than  mine. 
The  moth  will  singe  her  wings,  and  singed 

return,  180 

Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear  of 

pain  — 
How  now,  my  sonl,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fire? 
Faint  -  hearted  ?  tut !  —  faint-  stomach'd  I 

faint  as  I  am, 
God  willing,  I  will  bum  for  Him. 

Who  comes  7 
A  thousand  marks  are  set  upon  mv  head. 
Friend?  —  foe  perhaps  —  a  tossle  for  it 

then  I 
Nay,  but  my  friend.    Thou  art  so  well  dis- 
guised, 
I  knew  thee  not.   Hast  thou  brought  bread 

with  thee  ? 
I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  honrt. 
None?     I    am    damn'd   airway    by   the 

pnest  lyo 
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For  holding  there  was  bread  where  bread 

was  none  — 
No  bread.    My  friends  await  me  yonder  ? 

Tes. 
Lead  on  then.     Up  the  mountain  ?    Is  it 

far? 
Not  far.    Climb  first  and  reach  me  down 

thy  hand. 
I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread. 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire.^ 

COLUMBUS 

Founded  on  a  passage  in  Irring^s  '  Life  of 
Colambiia.'  *It  was  written  after  repeated 
entreaties  from  certain  prominent  Americans 
that  he  would  commemorate  the  difloovery  of 
America  in  Terae '  (*  Memoir,'  toL  tL  p.  255). 

Chains,  my  good  lord  I    Li  your  raised 

brows  r  read 
Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  ornaments. 
We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  of 

gold. 

Does  the  Bang  know  yon  deign  to  visit  him 
Whom  once  he  rose  from  off  his  throne  to 

greet 
Before  his  people,  like  his  brother  king  ? 
I  saw  your  &ee  that  morning  in  the  crowd. 

At  Barcelona— >tho*  yon  were  not  then 
So  bearded.    Tes.    The  city  deck'd  herself 
To  meet  me,  roar'd  my  name;  the  King, 

the  Queen,  lo 

Bade  me  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell  them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I  spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  <  Peace,  be 

still!' 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  King,  the 

Queen, 
Sank  from  their  thrones^  and  melted  into 

tears, 
And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and 

voice 
In  praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro'  the 

waste. 
And  then  the  great  'Laudamns'  rose  to 

heaven. 

Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean! 
chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 
earth,  ao 

^  He  was  burnt  on  Christmas  Day,  1417. 


As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me. 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles !  chains  fat 

him 
Who  push'd  his  prows  into  the  setting  sna. 
And    made    West    East,    and  sail'd    the 

Dragon's  Mouth, 
And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  Worid« 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise  1 

Chains  I  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Oeean^ 

we. 
We  and  our  scus  for  ever.    Ferdinand 
Hath    sign'd    it   and  our  Holy  Catholie 

Queen —  30 

Of  the  Ocean  —  of  the  Lidics  —  Admirals 

we  — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to  yield. 
Our  gpierdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did. 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  luiTe 

done  — 
The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  life  — 
£ighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

yonr  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth  the 

babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter  — 

earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  you  at  Salamanca  t  Ka 
We  fronted  there  the  learning  of  all  Spain, 
All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astronomies.  41 
Guess-work  they  guess'd  it,  but  the  golden 

guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  full  round  of  truth. 
No  guess-work!    I  was  certain  of  my 

goal; 
Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  would  not 

hold. 
ELing  David  caU'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a 

tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was  flat. 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius;  could  it  be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell  np« 

ward,  men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings?  and  be- 
sides, so 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none  conld 

breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;  so  might  there  be 
Two  Adams,  two  mankinds,  and  that  was 

clean 
Agunst  God's  word.    Thus  was  I  beafeen 

baok. 
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And  ehiefly  to  my  aorrow  by  the  Chorcb, 
And  thought  to  turn  my  face  from  Spain, 

appeal 
Onoe  more  to  Franoe  or  England;  but  our 

Queen 
Recalled  me,  for  at  last  their  Highnesses 
Were  h«lf.«Har«l  this  earth  might  be  a 

Sphere. 

All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity,       60 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And   Holy  Church,  from  whom  I  nerer 

swerved 
Not  even  by  one  hairVbreadth  of  heresy, 
I  haye  aooomplish'd  what  I  came  to  do. 

Not  yet — not  all  —  last  night  a  dream 

—  I  saird 

On  my  first  voyage,  harass'd  by  the  frights 
Of  my  first  crew,  their  curses  and  their 

groans. 
Th«  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Teneriife, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at 

last 
In  oar  most  need,  appaU'd  them,  and  the 

wmd  70 

Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas  —  at 

length 
The  land-bird,  and  the  branch  with  berries 

on  it, 
The  carven  staff — and  last  the  light,  the 

light 
On  Guanahani  I  but  I  changed  the  name; 
San  Salvador  I  call'd  it;  and  the  light 
Grew  as  I  gazed,  and  brought  out  a  broad 

sky 
Of  dawninff  over  ^>  not  those  alien  palms, 
The  marvel  of  that  fair  new  nature  —  not 
That  Indian  isle,  but  our  most  ancient  East, 
Moriab  with  Jerusalem;  and  I  saw  Ro 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and  beat 
Thro  all  the  homely  town  from  jasper, 

sapphire, 
Chslcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  tardins. 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jsoynth,  and  amethyst  —  and  those  twelve 

Pearl — and  I  woke,  and  thought  —  death 

—  I  shall  die  — 

I  tm  written  in  the  Lamb's  own  Book  of 

Life 
To  wslk  within  the  gloty  of  the  Lord 
SinileBS  and  moonless,  utter  light  —  but  no ! 
The  Lord  had  sent  this  bright,  strange 

drMm  to  ma  «» 


To  mind  me  of  the  secret  vow  I  made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against  the 

Moor  — 
I  strove  myself  with  Spain  against  the 

Moor. 
There  came  two  voices  from  the  Sepulchre, 
Two  friars  crying  that,  if  Spain  should  oust 
The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the  fierce 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  would  break  down  and 


The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ;  whereon  I 

vow'd 
That,  if  our  princes  harken'd  to  my  prayer, 
Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that  new 

world  too 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to  lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  free  the  Ho^  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Gold  ?    I  had  brought  your  princes  gold 

enough 
If  left  alone  t    Being  but  a  Genovese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a 

Moor, 
And  breach'd  the  belting  wall  of  Cambalu, 
And  given  the  Great  Khan'c  palaces  to  the 

Moor, 
Or  dutch'd  the  saored  erown  of  Prester 

John,  109 

And  cast  it  to  the  Moor.  But  had  I  brooffht 
From  Solomon's  now-recover'd  Ophir  all 
The  gold  that  Solomon's  navies  carried 

home. 
Would  that  have  gilded  me  t    Blue  blood 

of  Spain, 
Tho'  quartering  your  own  royal  arms  of 

Spain, 
I  have  not;  blue  blood  and  black  blood  of 

Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Castile, 
Howl'd  rao  from  Hispaniola.   For  yon  know 
The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm  about 
And  cloud  the  highest  beads,  and  murmur 

down 
Truth  in  the  distance  —  these  ontbnzz'd 

me  so  ijo 

That  even  our  prudent  King,  oar  righteous 

Queen  — 
I  pny'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
They  would  commission  one  of  weight  and 

worth 
To  judge  between  my  slaoder'd  self  and 

me  — 
Fonseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  court, 
They  sent  me  out  hii  tool,  Bovadilla,  one 
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As  ignonunt  mod  impolHie  ua  a  beast  — 
Blouish  ineyerenoey  bninleBS  gieed  —  wlio 

Back'd 
My  dweUing,  seised  upon  my  papers,  loosed 
My  captiTes,  feed  the  rebels  of  the  crown. 
Sold  the  eiown-farms  for  all  but  nothing, 

gave  131 

All  but  free  leave  for  all  to  work  the  mines, 
DroTe  me  and  my  good  brothers  home  in 

chains. 
And    gathering   mthless  gold  —  a  single 

piece 
Wei^  d  nigh  f  oar  thousand  CastiUanos  — 

so 
lliey  teU  »•  -  weigh'd  him  down  into  tiie 

abysm  — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him  fell. 
The  seas  of  our  discorering  over-roll 
Him  and  hia  gold;  the  fraUer  caravel. 
With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the 

shore.  140 

Hkere  was  a  Simmering  of  God's  hand. 

And  God 
Hath  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.    O  my 

lord, 
I  swear  to  you  I  heard  His  voice  between 
The  thunders  in  the  black  Yeragua  nights, 
*  O  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe  I 
Have  I  not  been  about  thee  from  thy  birth  ? 
Given  thee  the  keys  of  the  great  Ocean- 
sea? 
Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 
Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 

world? 
Endure !  thou  hast  done  so  well  for  men, 
that  men  150 

Cry  out  against  thee.    Was  it  otherwise 
With  mine  own  Son  ? ' 

And  more  than  once  in  days 
Of  doubt    and    cloud    and   storm,  when 

drowning  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  His 

voice^ 
*Be  not  cast  down.    I  lead  thee  by  the 

hand. 
Fear  not.'    And  I  shall  hear  His  voice 

again  — 
I  know  that  He  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  His  will  ^- 
His  voice  again. 

Stin  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone,  ste 


Cast  off,  put  by,  scouted  bj 

kin^  — 
The  first  discoverer  starves  —  liia  f  oUofwes 

all 
Flower  into  fortune — our  world's  way— 

and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  owa. 
With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  writiBl. 
And  seeing  what  a  door  for  scoandrel  sees 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  the  lasL, 
Villainy,  violence,  avarice,  of  your  Spais 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked  isles— 
Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or  ehtrec 
Their  wives  and  children  Spanish  eonea- 

bines,  r-. 

Their   innocent    hospitalities  qiiench'd  ::: 

blood. 
Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath  tk 

scourge. 
Some    over-labored,  some    by  their    ovi 

hands, — 
Tea,  the  dear  mothers,  erasing  Nature,  kiH 
Their    babies  at  the  breast  for   hate  d 

Spain  — 
Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom  we 

found 
In  Hispaaiola's  island-Paradise  ! 
Who  took  us  for  the  very  gods  fram  he&p 

ven. 
And  we  have  sent  them  very  fiends  fR»B 

hell;  i5o 

And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 
Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led  the 

way. 

Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Cathofir 

Queen 
Smiles    on  me,  saying,   'Be    thou    eom- 

forted! 
This  creedless  people  will  be  brought  ts 

Christ 
And  own  the  holy  govemanoe  of  Borne.* 

But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who  bon 

the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there, 
For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalispd  ths 

Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Ifinorite,  >9> 

Bome's  Vicar  in  our  Indies  ?  who  befievs 
These  hard  memorials  of  our  truth  to  Sptis 
Clung  closer  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Than  any  friend  of  ours  at  Uourt  ?  and  Tft 
Pardon  —  too  harsh,  unjust.    I  am  tsdi'd 

with  pains. 
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You  see  that  I  hare  hung  them  by  my 
bed. 
And  I  mrill  hare  them  buried  in  my  graye. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are  God's 
Own  Toioe  to  justify  the  dead  —  perchance 
Spain,  once  the  most  ohivalrie  race  on  earth, 
Spain,  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm 
on  earth,  aoi 

So  made  hj  me,  may  seek  to  nnbarr  me, 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old  Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave  to  Spam. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave  wiU 

'Behold    the    bones    of   Christopher  Co- 

16n'  — 
'Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  they  mean — 

the  chains  ?  *  — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who  then  will   have  to  answer,   'These 

same  chains 
Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro'  the 

Atlantic  sea,  aio 

Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world  to 

come.' 

O  Qneen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the  sonls 
in  hell 
And  purgatory,  I  softer  all  as  mnch 
As  they  do — for  the  moment.    Stay,  my 


Is  here  anon;  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that 

grind 
Bone  against  bone.    Ton  will  not.    One 

last  word. 

Too  move  abont  the  Court;  I  pray  yon 
teU 

King  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me,  that 
one 

Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and 
his  sso 

Hidalgos  —  shipwrecks,  faminfts,  fevers, 
fights, 

Mntinies,  treacheries  —  wink'd  at,  and  con- 
doned— 

That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death. 

And  ready  —  tho'  onr  Holy  Catholic  Queen, 

Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jeweb  on  my 
first  voyage, 

Whote  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the  Catho- 
lic faith, 

Who  wept  with  me  when  I  retum'd  in 


Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin  now. 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and 

day  — 
She  is  gone  —  but  you  will  tell  the  King, 

that  I,  330 

Baok'd  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wrench'd 

with  pains 
Gain'd  in  the  servioe  of  His  Highness,  yet 
Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage, 
And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to 

lead 
One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thralL 

Goinff?    I  am  old  and  slighted;   you 

have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  ooming?  my  poor 

thanks! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genovese.    . 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUNE 

(founded  on  an  IRISH  LEGEND. 
A.  D.  706) 

The  origiiwl  story  may  he  found  in  P.  W. 
Joyce's '  Old  Celtic  Romances '  (LoodoD.  1879). 

According  to  the  tale,  Maildon  (MaU  Duin^ 
chief  of  the  fort)  sets  forth  with  sixty  chosen 
men,  to  seek  the  murderer  of  his  father.  They 
oome,  as  in  the  poem,  to  an  isUnd  where  the 
man  lives,  but  are  driven  away  by  a  tempest. 
After  three  days  they  arrive  at  *  the  island  of 
the  monstrons  ants,'  each  *  as  laige  as  a  foal ; ' 
hot,  not  liking  the  *  eager  and  hungry  look '  of 
the  inaeets,  they  do  not  land.  Three  days  later 
they  reach  *  the  terraced  island  of  birds,*  of 
which  thev  take  great  numbers,  and  then  tail 
away  to  a  huge  sandy  island,  from  whose  shores 
they  sre  frightened  bv  a  monster  *  somewhat 
like  a  horM  in  shape,"  oat  with  legs  like  a  dog 
and  bine  daws.    On  the  next  island  they  see  a 

*  demon  hoise«raoe,'  and  oontinne  their  vovage 
to  another,  whereon  it  a  magnificent  palace. 
Here  they  find  *  abundance  m  food  and  ale,* 
bat  lee  no  inhabitants;  so  after  eating  and 
drinkiag  their  fill,  they  thank  Ood  and  put  to 
sea  again.  The  *  itland  of  the  wonderf  nl  apple- 
tree,*  a  single  apple  from  which  serves  to  sup- 
ply the  traTellem  with  food  and  drink  for 
forty  days,  and  aacceenve  iilaods  infested  with 

*  blood-thirety  ooadrnpeds,*  stranffe  rooosters, 
and  *  red-hot  samals,*  are  visited  m  turn ;  alio 
an  itland  where  a  *  little  eat,*  lirine  in  a  splen- 
did palace,  kills  one  of  Mailduae  bratners; 
another  island  that  *dyed  white  and  black' 
—  everything  on  one  side  of  a  wall  aevoss  it 
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^of  the  iHBBiii^  rifvr,' Ml  tbifc  *  of 
of  ImII,'  who  grmdm  u^aSLlim  goai 

Qod'/  witk  dm  idea  of  , 
of '  A*  W  pndon  waOa,' of '  dM 

ad  of  ^  die  Ug*  Uaefanitha; 
iwmwid  oae  of  the  CTcIopc  of  oU.    The 

^  di«  erfsul  «%'  aad 


m 


of  his 
todie 

oqt  lor  dw 


(A. 


Tbe 


OB.  wmsAit 


Iwaadfal  iwfafif,  hut 


dieyeome  to 
fladi 


;wfaieh 
it  wei«r  s  wall  all 
it ; '  flwi  to  aoodior  ifBiwwi  by  a  stream 
of  water  is  die  fona  of  a  nmibow,  ^  and  they 
fcooked  dowv  fieom  it  mmaj  laige  lalmaB.'  A 
aughtf  *'  hItot  pillar  ihrnHing  in  the  sea '  and 
flt  '  Ml^««i  ftBodnip  on  one  mTlar^  ata  other 
woodeiB  tiiey  eimmiatig  befnea  arnrinp  at  a 
lovely  adandy  die  qoeea  of  which  detaiaa  them  ! 
long  hy  her  magie  arta.  Fmrmptrnf^  at  laet,  they  I 
fidt '^the  ide^  tBtoaieatiag  wine-fnata'  aad 
duit  of  '^tha  myMie  lake,'  whoea  watefs  re> 
90W«d  die  youth  of  the  bather,  aad  a  third 
whota  the  peopia  were  *  all  ooothmally  laugh- 
wfj  They  pam'Aaide  of  die  bleat' with. 
ant  rantoriag  to  land,  aad  soon  aee  a  lonely 
foek  whenon  a  holy  hermit  dwelt,  who,  after 
UJBag  the  wonderful  itory  of  his  life,  laid  to 
iftem :  *  Ton  shall  aU  reach  yoor  own  eanutjij 
m.  Mfety ;  and  yon,  Maiidnn,  yoa  ahall  find  in 
tm  ielaad  on  yoor  waj  the  very  man  diat  dew 
yoor  firthar ;  bat  yoa  an  nextfaer  to  kill  him 
take  tafenge  on  him  in  any  way.  As  God 
lialifared  yon  from  the  many  daag|eis  yon 
throogh,  dioo^  yon  woe  Tery 
gailty  and  well  tieoerred  d^th  at  His  hands, 
■a  do  yon  foigxTa  yoor  enemy  the  erime  he 
eoounitted  agaiast  yoa.'  8aiTing  s^wayr  the 
^rajBgars  some  again  to  the  island  where  this 
anemy  dwelt.  It  is  erensng,  sad  the  man  is 
at  auppsf  with  his  friends.  Maildmi  snd  his 
•ompaoMfaa  fltand  ovtnda  die  hooaa  aad  listen 
to  the  eon  ye  nation  going  on  within.  The  peo- 
ple haopen  to  be  talking  of  Maildmi,  aad  one 
adks,  ^opposing  he  eame  now,  what  shonld 
wa  do  ? '  I  can  easily  answer  that,'  said  the 
■MB  of  the  hoaae ;  *  Maildnn  has  been  for  a 
long  dme  sofferii^  sreai  afiieticBia  and  hard- 
•hipa ;  aad  if  he  were  to  eome  now,  tbongk  we 
ware  ewfunies  once,  I  ahonid  eertainlT  give  him 
a  welcome  aad  a  kind  faeeption.'  M«ldBB  at 
<wee  kaoeked  at  the  door  aad  made  himaelf 
kaows.  The  wanderers  were  imrited  to  enter, 
aad  *w«ra  joyfnily  welcomed  by  the  whole 
hooaafaold ;  aew  garmenta  were  giTsn  to  them ; 
aad  dmy  faartsd  aad  reated^  till  they  forgot 
dMtrwaanaoai  aad  dwir  hardahipa.' 
ft  win  be  aeta  that  while  the  old  Cehie  tala 


I  WAS  Oa  duef  of  Oa    caee- 
stricken  my  fiithgr  dead  — 

Bat  I  gathered  my  fellows  toge^er,  I 
I  would  strike  off 

Eaek  of  them  kiokd  like 

noble  in  birth  as  in  worthy 
■eh  of  UiBBt  boasted  he  spiaii^ 
the  oldest  laee  npoa  earth, 
as  braTe  in  the  fight  as  tbm 
hero  of  aong^ 

of  theot  liefer  had  &d 
hare  done  ooe  another  a  wrong'. 

He  IiTed  on  an  iale  in  the  ocean  — 
oB  a  Fiidaj  mom  — 

He  that  had  shun  my  fiither  the  day 
I  waa  boKB. 


M 


in  the 


J 


n 

And  we  eame  to  the  isle 

there  oa  the  shore 
Bat  a  saddea  blast  blew  as 

thro'  a  boandlesB  ae^ 

in 

And  we  eame  to  the  Silent  Isle  that 

aerer  had  ftooeh'd  at  before^ 
Where  a  silent  oeean  always  broke  on  a 

silent  shore. 
And  the  brooks  glittered  oa  ia  die  Hght 

withoot  sooBdy  aod  the  Imi^  water- 

bJJa 
Poor'd  in  a  thnndeilem  plonge  to  the  haat 

of  the  moontain  walls. 
And  the  poplar  and  crpreas  vnahakea  by 

storm  fioarish'd  ap  beyond  aig^it. 
And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  eia^  to  an 

onbelieTable  height. 
And  high  in  the  heaTen  aboTS  k  there 

flickered  a  soogless  lark. 
And  the  eock  eoald  n't  crow,  and  the  ball 

eoald  n't  low,  and  the  doe  coald  B*t 

bark. 
And  roond  it  we  went,  and  thio'  it,  bat 

never  a  mormor,  a  breath  — 
It  was  aU  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all  of  it 

qniet  as  death,  n 

And  we  hated  the  beantifol  isle,  for  when- 

eTer  we  stroTe  to  sgeak. 
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Our  Toioes  were  thinner  and  fainter  than 

any  flittermonse-ehriek; 
And  the  men  that  were  mighty  of  tongue 

and  could  nuae  snoh  a  battle-cry 
That  a  hundred  who  heard  it  would  rush 

on  a  thousand  lanoes  and  die  — 
O,  they  to  be  dumb*d  by  the  charm !  ^- 

so  fluster'd  with  anger  were  they 
They  almost  fell  on  each  other;  but  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

IV 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting;  we 

landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 
Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with  hu- 
man voices  and  words. 
Onoe  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  whenever 

their  voices  peal'd 
The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and  the 

harvest  died  from  the  field,  30 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  vaileys  and 

half  of  the  cattle  went  lame, 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth,  and  the 

dwelling  broke  into  flame; 
And  the  shouting  of  these  wild  birds  ran 

into  the  hearts  of  my  crew, 
Till  they  shouted  along  with  the  shouting 

and  seized  one  another  and  slew. 
But  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other; 

I  saw  that  we  could  not  stay, 
And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds,  and  we 

sail'd  with  our  wounded  away. 


And  we  oame  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers;  their 

breath  met  us  out  on  the  seas, 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat 

each  on  the  lap  of  the  breeze; 
And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the  cliffs,  and 

the  dark-blue  clematis,  clung. 
And  starr'd  with  a  myriad  blossom   the 

long  convolvulus  hung;  40 

And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain  was 

lilies  in  lieu  of  snow, 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down, 

running  out  below 
Hxro*  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the 

blaze  of  gorse,  and  the  blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without 

leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the  bush; 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down  from 

the  peak  without  ever  a  tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky 

to  the  blue  of  the 


And  we  roll'd  upon  capes  of  eroeus  and 

vaunted  our  kith  and  our  kin, 
And  we  wallowed  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 

chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 
Till  each  like  a  eolden  image  was  poUen'd 

from  head  to  feet 
And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with 

thirst  in  the  middle-day  heat.         so 
Blossom  and  blossom,  and  promise  of  bloa- 

som,  but  never  a  fruit  t 
And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we 

hated  the  isle  that  was  mute, 
And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million 

and  flung  them  in  bight  and  bay, 
And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in  anger 

we  sail'd  away. 

VI 

And  we  oame  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits;  all 

round  from  the  cliffs  and  the  capes. 
Purple    or    amber,    dangled   a    hundred 

fathom  of  grapes. 
And  the  warm  melon  lav  like  a  little  sun 

on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach  and 

rioted  over  tne  land. 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd 

throne  thro'  the  fragrant  air, 
Glowing  with  all-color'd  plums  and  with 

golden  masses  of  pear,  60 

And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries  that 

flamed  upon  bine  and  vine. 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  the  poison- 
ous pleasure  of  wine; 
And  the  peak  of  the  monntain  was  apples, 

the  hugest  that  ever  were  seen. 
And  they  prest,  as  they  grew,  on  each 

oUier,  with  hardly  a  leaflet  between. 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest  health 

'     or  than  ntterest  shame. 
And  setting,  when  Even  descended,  the 

very  sunset  aflame. 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we  gorged 

and  we   madden  d,  tiU  every  one 

drew 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him,  and 

ever  they  struck  and  they  slew; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  but  sparely,  and 

fought  till  I  sunder'd  the  frav. 
Then  I  hade  them  remember  my  father's 

death,  and  we  sail'd  away.  70 

vn 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire;  we  were 
lured  by  the  light  from  a&r, 
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For  the  peak  sent  np  one  leagae  of  fire  to 

the  Northern  Star; 
Lmed  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  bat 

Bcarcelj  could  stand  apright. 
For  the  whole  isle  shudder'd  and  shook  like 

a  man  in  a  mortal  affright. 
We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  we 

had  gorged,  and  so  crazed  that  at  last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire;  and 

away  we  sail'd,  and  we  past 
Over  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  water  is 

clearer  than  air. 
Down  we  look'd — what  a  garden  I  O  bliss, 

what  a  Paradise  there  ! 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down  in  a 

rainbow  aeep  79 

Silent  palaces,  qoi^t  fields  of  eternal  sleep ! 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  my 

people,  whatever  I  could  say. 
Plunged  head -down  in  the  sea,  and  the 

Paradise  trembled  away. 

vni 

And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle,  where 

the  heaTcns  lean  low  on  the  land, 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  glitter'd 

o'er  us  a  sun-bright  hand. 
Then  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  side  of 

each  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  rest. 
Bread  enough  for  his  need  till  the  laborless 

day  dipt  under  the  west; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it.    O, 

ncTer  was  time  so  good  I 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn,  and 

the  boast  of  our  ancient  blood. 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave  as  we 


sat  by  the  gurgle  of  springs, 
And  we  chanted  the  songs  of  the  Bards 


and 


the  glories  of  fairy  kings.  90 

But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to 

sigh,  and  to  stretch  and  yawn. 
Till  we  £ited  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  the 

sun-bright  hand  of  the  dawn. 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but  the 

whole  green  isle  was  our  own. 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  we  took 

to  throwing  the  stone. 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but  that 

was  a  perilous  play. 
For  the  passion  of  battle  was  in  us,  we  slew 

and  we  sail'd  away. 

IX 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Witches  and 
heard  their  mouoal  cry  — 


'  Come  to  us,  O,  come,  oome  1  *     in  ^ 

stormy  red  of  »  sky 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of  dawa 

on  the  beautiful  shapes. 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven  stood  oa 

each  of  the  loftiest  capes,  too 

And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rociL  like 

white  sea-birds  in  a  row. 
And  a  hundred  gamboll'd  and  pranoed  on 

the  wreckB  in  the  sand  below. 
And  a  hundred  splash'd  from  the  ledges, 

and  bosom'd  the  burst  of  the  spray; 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each 

and  hastily  sail'd  away. 


And  we  oame  in  an  evil  time  to  the  Isle  of 

the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of  smooth-cut  stone,  one  earred 

all  over  with  flowers. 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  ia  the 

hollows  under  the  dells. 
And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and  batted 

each  other  with  clashing  of  bells. 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  towers  and 

jangled  and  wrangled  in  vain. 
And  the  c&sh  and  boom  of  the  bells  ran^ 

into  the  heart  and  the  brain,  no 

Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us,  and  all 

took  sides  with  the  towers. 
There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut  stcme, 

there  were    more    for  the  carven 

flowers. 
And  the  wraUifid  thunder  of  God  peal'd 

over  us  all  the  day, 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

XI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who 

had  sail'd  with  Saint  Brendan  of 

yore. 
He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  isle  and  his 

winters  were  fifteen  score, 
And  his  voice  was  low  as  from  other  worlds, 

and  his  eyes  were  sweet. 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels,  and 

his  white  beard  fell  to  his  feet. 
And  he  spake  to  me:  '  O  Maeldune,  let  be 

this  purpose  of  thine  t 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  he 

told  us,  *'  Vengeance  is  mine  I "    w 
His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fathers  in  war  or 

in  single  strif  eg 
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Thy  fathers  haTs  slain  his  fathers,  each 

taken  a  life  for  a  life, 
Th J  father  had  slain  his  father,  how  long 

shall  the  murder  last  ? 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suffer  the 

Past  to  be  Fhst' 
And  we  kiss'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard,  and 

we  pray'd  as  we  heard  him  pray, 
And  the  holy  man  he  assoil'd  us,  and  sadly 

we  sail'd  away. 

XII 

And  we  came  to  the  isle  we  were  blown 

from,  and  there  on  the  shore  was  he, 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.     I  saw 

him  and  let  him  be. 
O,  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble, 

the  strife,  and  the  sin, 
When  I  landed  again  with  a  tithe  of  my 

men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn  1  130 


DE   PROFUNDIS: 

THE  TWO  GREETINGS 

Fifet  iiohlished  in  the  '  Ballads  *  Tolmne  of 
188();  bat,  aooording  to  Stopford  Brooke 
(*  TennysoD,*  LondoB,  1894),  it  was  written  on 
the  birth  of  the  poet*8  eldest  son,  Hallam 
(August  11,  1852),  and  is  '  far  the  finest  of  his 
specnlatiTe  poems.  Its  stately  and  majestio 
anblimity  is  warmed  by  the  profound  emotion 
of  his  fatheriiood.' 

I 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
WhirFd  for  a  million  sons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste    dawn    of    multitudinous -eddying 

light  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
Thro'  all  this  changing  world  of  changeless 

kw. 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life. 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom. 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent  —  her 

dark  orb 
Tottoh'd  with  earth's  light —  thou  oomest, 

darling  boy; 
Onr  own;  a  mibe  in  lineament  and  limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man; 
Whose  face  iod  form  are  hers  and  mine  in 

one. 


Indissolubly  married  like  our  love. 
Live,  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  wo  bless  thee»  O  young 

life 
Breaking  with  laughter  £rom  the  dark;  and 

may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 
Be    prosperously  shaped,  and   sway    thy 

course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 
Unslmtter'd;  then  full -current  thro'  full 

roan; 
And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentlest  fall. 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power. 
To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  tbon  are 

stiU. 


II 


Out  of  the  deep,  my  ehild,  out  of  the 

deep, 
From  that  great  deep,  before  cor  world  be- 

giMf 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  he 

will  — 
Ont  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we 

wb™7»  ^.^^.^ 

shore  — 
Out  of  the  deep.  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the  hid-* 

den  sun 
Down  you  dark  sea,  thou  eomest,  darling 


von 
boy. 


n 


For  in  the  world  which  is  not  onrs  They 

said, 
*  Let  us  make  man,'  and  that  which  alumld 

be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  npon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and 

moons 
And  all  the  shadows.    O  dear  Spirit,  half- 
lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou  —  who  wailest  being 

bom 
And  banish'd  into  myiterr,  and  the  pain 
Of  thb  diYisible-isdivisiblo  world 
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Among  the  nomerable-innumerable 
Son,  snzi,  and  Bun,  thro'  finite-infinite  vprnce 
In  finite-infinite  Time  —  our  mortal  yeu 
And  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  onconceivably  Thyself 
Oat  of  His  whole  World-seu  and  aU  in 

aU  — 
liye  thoa !  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the 

grape 
And  ivy-berry,  choose;  and  still  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and 

find 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 
Not  matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite, 
But  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art  thou, 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the 

world. 

THE  HUMAN  CRT 


Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Hallelniah  I  — 

Infinite  Ideality  t 

Immeasurable  Reality ! 

Infinite  Personality  I 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  t 

II 

We  feel  we  are  nothing  —  for  all  is  Thou 

and  in  Thee; 
We  feel  we  are  something  —  that  also  has 

come  from  Thee; 
We  know  we  are  nothing  —  but  Thou  wilt 

help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  1 


SONNETS 
PREFATORY  SONNET 

TO  'THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY* 

Contributed  to  the  first  number  of  'The 
Nineteenth  Century,'  March,  1877,  and  after- 
wards included  in  the  '  Ballads '  Tolume. 

Those  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to  the 

skill 
Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still. 
Have  chartered  this;  where,  mindful  of  the 

past, 
Onr  true  co-mates  regather  round  the  mast; 
Of  diYerae  tongue,  but  with  a  common  will 


Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of 
And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and 

blast 
For  some,   descending   from   tlie 

peak 
Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith, 

again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove 

about; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades, 

seek 
If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  snnleas 

Doubt. 


TO  THE  REV.  W.  H.  BROOK- 
FIELD 

Firat  printed  in  Lord  Lytdetoa'a  MeBoa 
(1869)  prefixed  to  Brookfield's  '  Senu 
afterwards  in  the  *  BaUads '  Tolome. 
field  was  one  of  the  poet's  college 


Brooks,  for  they  caU'd  yon  so  tlimt 

you  best, 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  moiid 

my  rhymes. 
How  oft  we  two  have  heard  Saint  Mair*! 

chimes ! 
How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest ! 
How  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk  of 

limes. 
Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-goUa 

times, 
Who  loved  you  well  I    Now  both  aie  goat 

to  rest. 
Tott  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark. 
Dead  of  some  inward  aeony  —  is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier  toques,  past  away ! 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  daik. 
Xrios  6pnp — dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
God  bless  you  1    I  shall  join  yoa  in  a  day. 


MONTENEGRO 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteentii  Geatey,* 
Ifareh,  1877. 

Thet  rose  to  where  their  sovran  esgk 

sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  fre^dpOy  oi 

the  height, 
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U' 


V. 


'V, 


ObMte,  frugal,  sayage,  arm'd  by  da/  and 

night 
Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere 

scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but   his  footstep 

fails, 
And  red  with  blood  the  Cresoent  reels 

from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone 

flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro' Uie 

▼ales. 
O  smallest  among  peoples!  rough  rock- 
throne 
Of  Freedom  I  warriors  beating  hack  the 


Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 
Great  Tsemoffora !  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the 

storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  monntain- 

een. 


TO  VICTOR   HUGO 

Contributed  to  'The  Nineteenth  Century' 
for  June,  1877.  It  was  written  after  a  risit  of 
Lionel  Tennyson  to  the  French  poet,  who  after- 
wards thanked  the  author  for  the  sonnet  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  *  Memoir'  (yoL  ii.  p.  218). 

Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Cloud- wearer  of  phantasmal  hopes  and 

fears, 
French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of  human 

tears; 
Child-loTcr;   Bard  whose   fame-lit  laurels 

glance 
Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  would 

advance. 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be  thy 

peers; 
Weird  Titan  by  thy  winter  weight  of  years 
Am  yet  unbroken,  stormy  voice  of  France  I 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England  —  so  they 

say; 

Win  make  one  people  ere  man's  race  be 

run: 
And  I,  desiring  that  diviner  day, 
Yield  thee  fuU  thanks  for  thy  full  oour- 

tesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy  my  son. 


TRANSLATIONS,   ETC. 

BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH 

A  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  first 

1>rinted  in  the  *  Ballads  *  volume,  with  the  f  ol- 
owing  prefatory  note :  — 

*  Coostantinns,  Kin^  of  the  Soots,  after  bar- 
tne  sworn  alle«ance  to  Athelstaa,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Danes  of  Ireland  under  Anlaf , 
and  invading  England,  was  defeated  by  Ath- 
elstan  and  nis  brother  Edmund  with  gieal 
slaughter  at  Bmnanbuih  in  the  year  967. 


^  Atrklbtan  King, 
Lord  among  Earls, 
Braoelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Gaining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle, 
Slew  with  the  sword-edgo 
There  by  Brunanburh, 
Brake  the  shield-wall, 
Hew'd  the  linden-wood,* 
Hack'd  the  battle-ahield. 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammer'd  bnuida. 

II 

Theirs  was  a  greatneas 
Got  from  their  grandsires— 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Struck  for  their  hoards  and  their  hearths 
and  their  homes. 

in 

Bow'd  the  spoiler. 

Bent  the  Scotsman, 

Fell  the  ship-crews 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 
All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  flghtora 

Flow*d,  from  when  first  the  great 

Sun-etar  of  mominr-tide. 

Lamp  of  the  Lord  God 

Lord  everlasting, 
Glode  over  earth  till  the  glorious  eroatura 

Sank  to  his  setting. 

>  I  have  more  or  less  availed  myself  of  my 
son's  proee  tfaoslstion  of  this  poem  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Review '  (Novemoeri  lS7fi)t 

•Shieldsof"   " 
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IV 

Tbtsre  laj  man j  a  man 
Mair'd  mr  the  jaTelin, 
Men  of  the  Northland 
Shot  oyer  shield. 
Hiere  was  the  Scotsman 
Weaiy  of  war. 


We  the  West-Saxona, 
Long  as  the  daylight 
Lasted,  in  companies 
Tioahled  the  track  of  the  host  that  we 

hated; 
Giindy  with  swords  that  were  aharp  from 

the  grindstone. 
Fiercely  we  luck'd  at  the  flyers  before  ns. 

VI 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 
Hsjrd  was  his  hand-play. 
Sparing  not  any  of 
lliose  that  with  Anla^ 
Warriors  oyer  the 
Weltering  waters 
Borne  in  the  barkVhoaomy 
Drew  to  this  island — 
Boom'd  to  the  death. 

vn 

Fm  young  kings  put  asleep  hj  the  sword- 
stroke, 
Seren  strong  earls  of  the  army  of  Anlaf 
Fell  on  the  war-ileldy  nnmherteaa  non^ers, 
Shipmen  and  Scotsmen. 

vm 

Then  the  Norse  leader  — 
Dire  was  his  need  of  it, 
Few  were  his  following — 
Fled  to  his  wai^«liip; 
Fleeted  his  vessel  to  sea  with  the  king  in 

it.  ^ 

Saving  hia  life  on  the  fallow  flood. 

IX 

Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  North  again, 

Hoar4ieaded  hero  I 


Slender  warrant  had 
fie  to  be  proud  of 


The  welcome  of  warJmives  — 
Ho  that  was  reft  of  his 
Folk  and  his  frienda  thai  had. 
Fallen  in  conflict, 
Leaving  his  son  too 
Lost  in  the  carnage. 
Mangled  to  morsels, 
A  yoongster  in  war  I 

XI 

Slender  reason  had 

He  to  be  glad  of 

The  clash  of  the  war-glaiVB-^ 

Traitor  and  trickster 

And  spumer  of  treaties  — 

He  nor  had  Anlaf 

With  armies  so  broken 

A  reason  for  bragging 

That  they  had  the  better 

In  perils  of  battle 

On  places  of  slaughter  — 

The  struggle  of  standards^ 

The  rush  of  the  javelins. 

The  crash  of  the  charges,^ 

The  wielding  of  weapons — 

The  play  that  they  play'd  inOk 

The  children  of  Edward. 

xn 

Then  with  their  nail'd  piowB 

Farted  the  Norsemen,  a 

Blood-redden'd  relic  of 

Javelins  over 
Hie  jarring  breaker,  the  deep-eea 
Shaping  their  way  toward  Dyflen  *  agaiBp 

Shamed  in  their  souls. 

xin 

Also  the  brethren, 
Kinff  and  AtheUng, 
Each  in  his  glory. 
Went  to  his  own  in  his  own  Weat-Saii»> 
land, 
Glad  of  the 


XIV 

Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  earrioo. 
Many  a  lirid  one,  many  a  sallow-skin  — 
Left  for  the  white-tail'd  eagle  to  tear  it^ 

and 
Left  for  the  homy-nibb'd  raven  to  rend  it, 

and 

*  Lit. '  the  gathering  of  men.* 


-^ 
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6«Te  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to  gorge 

it,  and 
That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

XV 

Never  had  huger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
Slain  by  the  sword-edge  — 
Such  as  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories  — 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Anffle  from 
Oyer  the  broad  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  war-workers  who 
Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  lured  by  the 
Hune^er  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 


ACHILLES  OVER  THE  TRENCH 

[ILIAD,  XVIII.  202] 

First  printed  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  August,  1877. 

So  saying,  light-foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 
Then    rose    Achilles  dear  to  Zeus;    and 

round 
The  warrior's   puissant    shoulders  Pallas 

flung 
Her  fringed  egis,  and  around  his  head 
The  glorious  goddess  wreath'd  a  golden 

doud, 
And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 
As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to  heaven 
Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes, 
AU  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous  war 
From  their  own  citv,  but  with  set  of  sun 
Their  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the  glare 
Flies  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neighbors 

loond 
Mav  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the  war; 
So  from  his  head  the  splendor  went  to  hea- 
ven. 
From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood,  nor 

join'd 
The  Achieans— honoring  his  wise  mother's 

word  — 
There  standing,  shouted,  and  Pallas  far 

awav 
Call'd;  ana  a  boundless  panio  shook  the  foe. 


For  like  the  dear  voice  when  a  trumpet 

shrills. 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleaguerers  of  a  town, 
So  rang  the  dear  voice  of  iEakid8s; 
And  when  the  brazen  cry  of  JEakides 
Was  heard  among  the  Trojans,  all  their 

hearts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  full-maned  horses 

whirl'd 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs  at 

hand; 
And  sheei^«stonnded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o'er  the  great  Peleion's  head 
Bum'd,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made 

it  bum. 
Thrice  from  the  dyke  he  sent  his  mighty 

shout. 
Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and 

allies; 
And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their  noblest 

died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 


TO   PRINCESS   FREDERICA  ON 
HER  MARRIAGE 

Written  OB  the  marriage  of  Prineen  Freder* 
ica  of  Hanover  to  Baroo  Alphonae  de  Pawd- 
Rammingen  at  Windsor,  April  24,  1880;  and 
indnded  in  the  *  Ballads  *  volume. 

The  PrinoesB  was  the  danghter  of  Geoige  Y. 
of  Hanover,  who  died  June  12, 1878. 

O  TOU  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the 
King  till  he  past  away 
From  the  darkness  of  life  — 
He  saw  not  his  daughter  —  he  blest  her: 
the  blind  Ring  sees  yon  to-day, 
He  blesses  the  wife. 


SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN 

ON  THE    CENOTAPH    IN   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 

Written  hi  1877,  and  included  in  the  '  Bal- 
lads *  vdume.  * 

Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bones; 
and  thou. 

Heroic  sailor-soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  Toyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 
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TO  DANTE 

(written  at  request  of  the  FLOREN- 
TINES) 

Written  for  the  festival  in  honor  of  Dante, 
opened  by  the  Sjn^^  of  Italy  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1865,  the  six  hnndredth  amuTersary  of 
the  birth  of  the  jM>et ;  and  printed  in  the  *  Bal- 
lada '  Tolnme.  Tennyaon  did  not  go  to  Flor- 
at  the  time,  hot  sent  the  linea  by  Lord 


Honghton.    For  some  cnrions  facta 
them,  see  the  *  Memoir,'  voL  iL  p. 


Kino,  that  hast  reign'd  six  hundred 

and  grown 
In  power,  and  ever  growesty  since 

own 
Fair  Florence  honoring  thy  natiTityy 
Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from 
I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day. 
Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  £ma  a^ 
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AND  OTHER  POEMS 


This  Tolnnie  was  published  in  1886,  with  the  following  d 

TO  MY  OOOD  FBISND 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

WHOSE  GENIUS  AUD  OEMIAUTT 
WILL  BEST  APFBBGIATB  WHAT  MAT  BE  BEST 
ABD  MAKE  MOST  ALLOWANCE  FOB  WHAT  MAY  BE  WO] 

THIS  YOLUMS 

IS 

ATFECnONATELY  DEDICATED 

Mr.  Arthur  Wangh  ('  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  2d  ed.,  London,  1893),  remarks :  '  It  is  ehaiae- 
texistio  of  a  oertain  shyness  in  Tennyson  that  he  never  told  Browning  of  the  dedication,  and  H 
was  not  until  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  the  latter  learned  the  cizcumstaaee 
fxma  a  friend.' 

The  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the  lines  '  To  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Beatrice,'  were  indnded  is 
the  *  Hzedas'  Tolume.  The  Idyll,  *  Balinand  Balan,'  also  appeared  in  tins  Tolume  for  the  first 
time. 


■ 

1 


TO  E.  FITZGERALD 

This  introdnetion  to  the  poem  that  follows 
was  apparently  written  on  or  about  March  31, 
1883,  when  Fitzgerald  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  rather  more  than  a  year  older 
than  Tennyson,  who  was  bom  August  6,  1800. 
He  died  June  14,  1883,  before  the  vdume  con- 
taining the  poem  was  published. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  yonr  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarriei^for  a  while. 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  orb  of  change. 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  yon  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit. 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand,  and  knee, 


Or  on  yonr  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
WhatCYer  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass; 

And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  i  tried 
Yonr  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem'd  at  first '  a  thing  enslded,' 
As  Shakespeare  has  it,  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  tiU  I  tasted  flesh  ^n 
One  night  when  earth  was  winter-black. 

And  all  the  heavens  flash'd  in  frost; 
And  on  me,  half-asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  Uood  had  lost. 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  glaciers,  over  which  there  loU'd 
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To  meet  me  long^arm'd  Tines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness;  for  the  cold 
l^V'ithoat,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought 

Who  reads  jour  golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Your  Omar;  and  your  Omar  drew 

Full-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modem  letters,  and  from  two. 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest. 
Two  voices  heard  on  earth  no  more; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive, 
And  I  am  nearing  seventv-four, 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy-five^ 
And  so  I  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting;  and  my  son,  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript, 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago. 

Has  hit  on  this,  which  you  will  take, 
My  Fits,  and  welcome,  as  I  know, 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times. 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes. 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


Fizst 
mneh 
po6ni« 
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blshed   in    18S5,   though   written 
r,  as  we  learn  from  the  dedieatory 


I  WISH  I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old, 
While  yet  the  blessed  daylight  made  itself 
Buddy  tta)'  both  the  tooh  of  .igbt.  and 

woke 
These  eyes,  now  dull,  but  then  so  keen  to 

seek 
The  meanings  ambush'd  under  all   they 


The  flight  of  birds,  the  flame  of  sacrifice, 
What  omens  may  foreshadow  fate  to  man 
And  woman,  and  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
My  son,  the  Gods,   despite  of  human 
prayer. 
Are  slower  to  forgive  than  human  kings,  to 
The  great  God  Ares  bums  in  anger  still 
Against  the  guiltless  heirs  of  nim  from 


Our  Cadmus,  out  of  whom  thou  art,  who 

found 
Beside  the  springs  of  Diree,  smote,  and 

stiird 
Thro'  all  its  folds  the  multitudinous  beast, 
The  dragon,  which  our  trembling  fathers 

caird 
The  God's  own  son. 

A  tale,  that  told  to  me. 
When  but  thine  age,  by  age  as  winter- 
white 
As  mine  is  now,  amazed,  but  made  me 

yearn 
For  larger  glimpses  of  that  more  than 

man  so 

Which  rolls  the  heavens,  and  lifts  and  lays 

the  deep, 
Yet  loves  and  bates  with  mortal  hates  and 

loves. 
And  moves  nnseen   among  the  ways  of 

men. 
Then,  in  my  wanderings  all  the  lands 

that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 
Have  heard  this  footstep  fall,  altho'  my 

wont 
Was    more   to  scale   the  highest  of   the 

heights 
With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  nearer 

God. 
One  naked  peak  —  the  sister  of  the  Sun 
Would  climb  from  out  the  dark,  and  linger 

there  jo 

To  silver  all  the  valleys  with  her  shafts  — 
There  onoe,  but  long  ago,  five -fold  thy 

term 
Of  years,  I  lay;  the  winds  were  dead  for 

heat; 
The  noonday  crag  made  the  hand  bum; 

and  sick 
For  shadow — not  one  bush  was  near — I 

rose. 
Following  a  torrent  till  its  myriad  falls 
Found  silence  in  the  hollows  underneath. 

There  in  a  secret  olive-glade  I  saw 
Pallas  Athene  climbing  from  the  bath      39 
In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  disturbed 
The  lucid  well;  one  snowy  Knee  was  prest 
Against  the  margin  flowers;  a  drMidfnl 

light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  gdldea 

helm 
And  all  her  golden  armor  on  the  grass, 
And  from  her  virgin  breast,  and  virgin 

eyes 
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Remaining  flxt  on  mine,  till  mine  grew 

For  eTer,  and  I  heard  a  yoioe  that  said, 
'Henceforth  he  hlind,  for  thou  hast  seen 

too  much, 
And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may  he- 

lieve.' 
Son,  in  the  hidden  world  o£  sight  that 

uves  50 

Behind  this  darkness,  I  hehold  her  still. 
Beyond  all  work  of  those  who  carve  the 

stone. 
Beyond  all  dreams  of  Godlike  womanhood, 
Ineffable  beauty,  out  of  whom,  at  a  glance. 
And  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me  flash'd 
The  power  of  prophesying — but  to  me 
Ko  power  —  so  chain'd  and  coupled  with 

the  curse 
Of  blindness  and  their  unbelief  who  heard 
And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  famine, 

plague, 
Shrine -shattering  earthquake,  fire,  flood, 

thunderbolt,  60 

And  angers  of  the  Gods  for  evil  done 
And  expiation  lack'd  —  no  power  on  Fate 
Theirs,  or  mine  own  I  for  when  the  crowd 

would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their 

doom, 
To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multitude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;  nor,  in  hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  twain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on  both 

the  yoke 
Of  stronger  states,  was  mine  the  voice  to 

curb  69 

The  madness  of  our  cities  and  their  kings. 

Who  ever  tum'd  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  wamine  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 
This  power  hath  work'd  no  good  to  aught 

that  lives, 
And  these  blind  hands  were  useless  in  their 

wars* 
O,  therefore,  that  the  nnfulfill'd  desire. 
The  Brief  for  ever  bom  from  griefs  to  be, 
The  Doundless  yearning  of  the  prophet's 

heart —  80 

Cofold  thai  stand  forth,  and  like  a  statue, 

rear'd 
To  some  great  citizen,  win  all  praise  from 

Who  past  it,  saying,  'That  was  he  I' 


Invaim! 

Virtue  must  shape  itself  in  deed,  and 
Whom  weakness  or  necessity  have 
Within  themselves,  immerging, 

urn 
In  his  own  well,  draws  solace  as  he  may. 

MencBceus,  thou  hast  eyes,  and  I  can 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset  aap 
Our  seven  high  gates,  and  what  a  w^kt 

of  war  ^ 

Kdes  on  those  ringing  axles  !  jingle  of 

bits. 
Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  hozn-footod 

horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder  I     Stoaj 

showers 
Of  that  ear-atunning  hail  of  Ares  crash 
Along  the  sounding  walls.    Above,  below. 
Shock  after  shock,  the  song-built   towers 

and  gates 
Reel,  bruised  and  butted  with  the  shnddep* 

ing 
War-thunder  of  imn  rams;  and  from  within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy. 
Lest    she    be    taken    captive  —  maidoi^ 

wives,  too 

And  mothers  with  their  babUers  of  the 

dawn. 
And  oldest  age  in  shadow  from  the  night. 
Falling  about  their  shrines  before  thcor 

Gods, 
And  wailing,  *  Save  us.' 

And  they  waO  to  thee  I 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  cannot  see  thine 

own, 
See  this,  that  only  in  thy  virtue  lies 
The  saving  of  our  Thebes;  for,  yesternight^ 
To  me,  the  great  God  Ares,  whose  one 

bliss 
Is  war  and  human  sacrifice  —  himself 
Blood-red  from  battle,  spear  and  hehnet 

tipt  im 

With  stormy  light  as  on  a  mast  at  sea, 
Stood    out    before    a    darkness,    ciyin^ 

<  Thebes, 
Thy  Thebes  shall  fall  and  perLzh,  for  I 

loathe 
The  seed  of  Cadmus  —  yet  if  one  of  these 
By  his  own  hand  —  if  one  of  these  —  * 

My  8oa» 
No  sound  is  breathed  so  potent  to  coeree. 
And  to  conciliate,  as  their  names  who  dare 
For  that  sweet  mother  land  which  gave 

them  birth 
Nobly  to  do,  nobly  to  die.    Their  naniM^ 


—\ 
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Grrskven  on  memorial  columns,  are  a  song  lao 
He&rd  in  the  future;  few,  but  more  than 

wall 
A.nd  rampart,  their  examples  reach  a  hand 
K&r  thro'^  all  years,  and  eyery  where  they 

meet 
And.   kindle    eenerous    purpose,  and    the 

strength 
To  mould  it  into  action  pure  as  theirs. 
Fairer  thy  fate  than  mine,  if  life's  best 
end 
He  to  end  well  I  and  thon  refusing  this, 
XJoTenerable  will  thy  memory  be 
Wbile  men  shall  move  the  lips;  but  if  thou 

dare  — 
Xhoo,  one  of  these,  the  race  of  Cadmus  — 
then  130 

No  stone  is  fitted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose  echo  shall  not  tongue  thy  glorious 

doom, 
Nor  in  this  pavement  but  shall  ring  thy 

name 
To    every  hoof  that    clangs   it,  and  the 

springs 
Of  Dirce  laving  yonder  battle-plain, 
Heard  from  the  roofs  by  night,  will  mur- 
mur thee 
To  thine  own  Thebes,  while  Thebes  thro' 

thee  shall  stand 
Firm-based  with  all  her  Gods. 

The  Dragon's  cave 
Half  hid,   they  tell  me,  now  in  flowing 

vines  — 
Where  once  he  dwelt  and  whence  he  roll'd 
himself  ho 

At  dead  of  night  —  thou  knowest,  and  that 

smooth  rock 
Before  it,  altar-fashion*d,  where  of  late 
The  woman-breasted  Sphinx,  with  wings 

drawn  back, 
Folded  her  lion  paws,  and  look'd  to  Thebes. 
There  blanch  the  bones  of  whom  she  slew, 

and  these 
Mixt  with  her  own,  because  the  fierce  beast 

found 
A  wiser  than  herself,  and  dash*d  herself 
De«l  in    her   r.ge;    but  thoa    art  wiae 

enough, 
Tho'  young,  to  love  thy  wiser,  blunt  the 
curse  149 

Of  Pallas,  hear,  and  tho'  I  speak  the  truth 
Believe  I  speak  it,  let  thine  own  hand 

strike 
Thy  youthful  pulses  into  rest  and  quench 
The  red  God's  anger,  fearing  not  to  plunge 


Thy  torch  of  life  in  darkness,  rather  —  thou 
Rejoicing  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 
Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of  men 
As  one  great  deed. 

Thither,  my  son,  and  there 
Thou,  that  hast  never  known  the  embrace 

of  love,  I  $8 

Offer  thy  maiden  life. 

This  useless  hand  I 
I  felt  one  warm  tear  fall  upon  it.    Gone  I 
He  will  achieve  his  greatness. 

But  for  me, 
I  would  that  I  were  gather'd  to  my  rest. 
And  mingled  with  the  famous  kings  of  old. 
On  whom  about  their  ocean-islets  flash 
The  faces  of  the  Gods — the  wise  man's 

word. 
Here  trampled  by  the  populace  underfoot. 
There  crown'd  with  worship  —  and  these 

eyes  will  find 
The  men  I  knew,  and  watch  the  chariot 

whirl 
About  the  goal  again,  and  hunters  race   169 
The  shadowy  lion,  and  the  warrior-kings. 
In  height  and  prowess  more  than  human, 

strive 
Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 
Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 
Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 
Wind,  clouded  with  the  grateful  incense* 

fume 
Of  those  who  mix  all  odor  to  the  Gods 
On  one  far  height  in  one  far-shining  fire. 


'  One  height  and  one  far-shining  fire  I ' 

And  while  I  fancied  that  my  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require  180 

A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end. 
And  would  defend  his  judgment  well, 

If  I  should  deem  it  over  nice  — 
The  tolling  of  his  funeral  bell 

Broke  on  my  Pagan  Paradise, 
And  mixt  the  dream  of  classic  times, 

And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  dream. 
With  present  grief,  and  made  the  rhymes. 

That  miss'd  his  living  welcome,  seem 
Like  would-be  guests  an  honr  too  late,     19c 

Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  and  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light 

Of  friendship  I  past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  deeper  night ! 

The  deeper  night  ?    A  clearer  day 
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Than  onr  poor  twili^^t  dawn  on  eaxth  — 

If  night,  what  banen  toil  to  be  I 
What   life,    so   maim'd   bj    night,  were 
worth 

Onr  liTing  ont  ?    Not  mine  to  me 
Bemembering  all  the  golden  horns 

Now  silent,  and  so  many  dead, 
And  him  the  last;  and  laying  flowers, 

This  wreath,  above  his  honored  head. 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown. 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peac^nl  as  his  own. 


THE   WRECK 

^nbis  and  the  poems  that  follow  were 
for  the  first  time  in  the  ^Tiresuu'  Tolnme, 
unless  otherwise  explained  in  the  prefatory 
notes. 

'  The  Wreck,' M  the '  Memoir '  (voL  11.  p.  318) 
informs  us,  was  'suggested  by  a  catsstrophe 
which  happened  to  anitaliaa  Teasel,  named  the 
bound  from  Catania  for  New  York.* 


Hn>B  me,  mother !  my  fathers  belong*d  to 

the  church  of  cJd, 
L  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death  to 

the  ancient  fold, 
I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more,  to 

the  Faith  that  saves. 
My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks, 

and  the  roar  of  waves. 
My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied  a 

noble  name, 
I  am  flune  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the 

wond  as  a  waif  of  shame, 
I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  a  child,  and 

awake  to  a  livid  light, 
And  a  ghastlier  face  than  ever  has  haunted 

a  grave  by  night. 
I  would  hide  from  the  storm  without,  I 

would  flee  from  the  storm  within, 
I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a  soul 

that  died  in  his  sin,  lo 

I  WEB  the  tempter,  mother,  and  mine  was 

the  deeper  fall; 
I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  hide  my  face, 

I  will  tell  you  alL 

n 

He  that  they  gave  me  to,  mother,  a  heed- 
leas  ana  innocent  bride  — 


I  never  have  wronged  his  heart,  I  lukve  eahr 

wounded  his  pride  — 
Spain  in  his  Uood  and  the  Jew  —  daik-f»- 

aeed,  stately  and  tall  — 
A  princdier-looking  man  never  stept  th»* 

a  prince's  haU. 
And  who,  when  his  anger  was  V»iMfLxl_ 

would  venture  to  give  him  the  nay  ? 
And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  to  be  loved 

by  the  women,  they  say. 
And  I  could  have  loved  him  too^  if  tte 

blossom  can  dote  on  the  bligbt. 
Or  the  young  green  leaf  rejoice  in  tlie  foosfe 

that  sears  it  at  night;  » 

He  would  open  the  books  that  I  prixed,  and 

toss  them  away  with  a  yawn, 
Repell'd  by  the  magnet  of  Art  to  the  wrhiek 

my  nature  was  drawn, 
The  word  of  the  Poet  by  whom  the  deeps 

of  the  world  are  stirr'd. 
The  music  that  robes  it  in  langoage   be- 
neath and  beyond  the  wora  I 
My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  hands  wrbea 

he  cast  a  contemptuous  glanee 
From  where  he  was  ponng  over  his  Tabler 

of  Trade  and  Finance; 
My  hands,  when  I  heard  him  coming,  wo«i1«i 

drop  from  the  chords  or  the\eys. 
But  ever  X  fail'd  to  please  him,  however  I 

strove  to  please  — 
All  day  long  f ar-oif  in  the  cloud  of  the  eitj, 

and  there 
Lost,  head  and  heart,  in  the  chances   of 

dividend,  consol,  and  share  —        jo 
And  at  home  if  I  sought  for  a  kindly  eg- 
ress, being  woman  and  weak. 
His  formal  kiss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of  snow 

on  the  cheek. 
And  so,  when  I  bore  him  a  girl,  when  I 

held  it  aloft  in  my  joy, 
He  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said  to  me, 

« Pity  it  is  n't  a  boy.' 
The  (me  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  to  live 

for,  ghmced  at  in  scorn  I 
The  child  that  I  felt  I  could  die  for— as 

if  she  were  basely  bom  ! 
I  had  lived  a  wild-flower  life,  I  was  planted 

now  in  a  tomb; 
The  daisy  will  shut  to  the  shadow,  I  closed 

my  heart  to  the  gloom; 
I  threw  myself  all  abrmd  —  I  wonld  play 

my  part  with  the  young  99 

By  the  low  foot-lights  of  the  world  —  and 

I  caught  the  wreath  that  was  flnng. 
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Mcitlier,  I  have  not  —  however  their  tongues 

may  hare  babbled  of  me  -^ 
Sinn'd  tbro'  an  animal  vileness,  for  all  but 
a  dwarf  was  he. 

And  all  but  a  honchback  too;  and  I  look'd 
at  him,  first,  askance, 

With  pitj  —  not  he  the  knight  for  an  am- 
orous girl's  romance  I 

Tho*  wealthy  enough  to  have  bask'd  in  the 
light  of  a  dowerless  smile, 

HaTing  lands  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  rich 
West-Indian  isle; 

Bat  I  oame  on  him  once  at  a  ball,  the  heart 
of  a  listening  crowd  — 

Why,   what  a  brow  was  there  I  he  was 
seated — speaking  aloud 

To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  and  men 
at  the  helm  of  state  — 

Flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  touching 
on  all  thinn  great,  50 

Science,  philosophy,  song  —  till  I  felt  my- 
self ready  to  weep 

For  I  knew  not  what,  when  I  heard  that 
voice,  —  as  mellow  and  deep 

As  a  psalm  by  a  mighty  master  and  peal*d 

Rising  and  falling  —  for,  mother,  the  voice 

was  the  voice  of  the  soul ; 
And  the  sun  of  the  soul  made  day  in  the 

dark  of  his  wonderful  eyes. 
Here  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me, 

would  heal  me  —  the  heart  that  was 

wise  ! 
And  he,  poor  man,  when  he  learnt  that  I 

hated  the  ring  I  wore, 
He  helpt  me  with  death,  and  he  heal'd  me 

with  sorrow  for  evermore. 

IV 

For  I  broke  the  bond.    That  day  my  norse 

had  brought  me  the  child. 
The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it 

coo*d  to  the  mother  and  smiled.     60 
'  Anything  ailing,'  I  ask'd  her,  *  with  baby  ? ' 

She  shook  her  bead. 
And  the  motherless  mother  kiss'd  it|  and 

tnm'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 


Low  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  ns 

away  from  the  land  — 
Tea  lonj^  sweet  snmmer  days  npon  deck, 

sitting  hand  in  hand  — 


When  he  clothed  a  naked  miud  with  the 

wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  own, 
And  I  bow'd  myself  down  as  a  slave  to  his 

intellectual  throne, 
When  he  coin'd  into  English  gold  some 

treasure  of  classical  song. 
When  he  floated  a  statesman's  error,  or 

flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
When  he  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  an 

eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
Over  the  range  and  the  change  of  the 

world  from  the  first  to  the  last,      70 
When  he  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in  the 

canes  by  the  purple  tide. 
And  the  high  staiHsrowns  of  his  palms  on 

the  deep-wooded  mountain-side, 
And  cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt  to 

the  brink  of  his  bay, 
And  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster,  the 

sons  of  a  winterless  day. 
<  Fkradise  there  I '  so  he  said,  but  I  seem'd 

in  Paradise  then 
With  the  first  neat  love  I  had  felt  for  the 

first  and  greatest  of  men; 
Ten  long  davs  of  summer  and  sin  —  if  it 

must  be  so  — 
But  days  of  a  larger  light  than  I  ever  again 

shall  know  — 
Days  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro'  life  to 

my  latest  breath; 
*  No  frost  there,'  so  he  said,  *  as  in  truest 

love  no  death.'  So 


VI 

Mother,  one  rooming  a  bird  with  a  warble 

plaintively  sweet 
Perch'a  on  the  shrouds,  and  then  fell  flot* 

tering  down  at  my  feet; 
I  took  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled  it, 

Stephen  and  I, 
But  it  diea,  and  I  thooght  of  the  child  for 

a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 

VII 

But  if  sin  be  sin,  not  inherited  fate,  as 

many  will  say. 
My  sin  to  my  desolate  little  one  loond  me 

at  sea  on  a  day« 
When  her  orphan  wail  oame  borne  in  the 

shriek  of  a  growing  wind. 
And  a  voice  rans  out  in  the  thunders  of 

ocean  and  heaven,  *  Thon  hast  sinn'd.' 
And  down  in  the  cabin  were  we,  for  tfas 

towering  erest  of  the  tides 
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Flanged  on  the  yessel  and  swept  in  a  eata- 

net  off  from  her  sides,  90 

And  ever  the  great  storm  grew  with  a  howl 

and  a  hoot  of  the  hUst 
In  the  rigging,  voices  of  hell  —  then  came 

the  crash  of  the  mast. 
*The  wi^s  of  sin  is  death,'  and  there  I 

began  to  weep, 
'  I  am  the  Jonah,  the  crew  should  cast  me 

into  the  deep, 
For,  ah,  Grod  I  what  a  heart  was  mine  to 

forsake  her  even  for  70a  ! ' 

*  Never  the  heart  among  women,'  he  said, 

*  more  tender  and  true.' 

*  The  heart  I  not  a  mother's  heart,  when  I 

left  my  darlinjp  alone.' 

*  Comfort  yourself,  tor  the  heart  of  the 

father  will  care  for  his  own.' 

*  The  heart  of  the  father  will  spurn  her,'  I 

cried,  *  for  the  sin  of  the  wif e. 
The  cloud  of  the  mother's  shame  will  enfold 
her  and  darken  her  life.' 


100 


Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd.    <  O  Stephen, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you,  and  yet  — 
As  I  lean'd  away  from  his  arms — '  would 

God,  we  had  never  met ! ' 
And  he  spoke  not  —  only  the  storm;  till 

after  a  little,  I  yeam'd 
For  his  voice  again,  and  he  call'd  to  me, 

*  Kiss    me  I  *     and    there  —  as    I 

turn  d  — 
<The  heart,  the  heart!'  I  kiss'd  him,  I 

clang  to  the  sinking  form, 
And  the  storm  went  roaring  above  ns,  and 

he  —  was  out  of  the  storm. 


vin 

And  then,  then,  mother,  the  ship  stagger'd 

under  a  thunderous  shock. 
That  shook  us  asunder,  as  if  she  had  struck 

and  crash'd  on  a  rock; 
For  a  huge  sea  smote  every  soul  from  the 

decks  of  the  Falcon  but  one; 
All  of  them,  all  but  the  man  that  was 

lash'd  to  the  helm  had  gone;         no 
And  I  fell  —  and  the  storm  and  the  days 

went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 
Lost  myself — lay  like  the  dead  by  the 

dead  on  the  cabin  floor. 
Dead  to  the  death  beside  me,  and  lost  to 

the  loss  that  was  mine, 
With  a  dim  dream,  now  and  then,  of  a 

hand  giving  bread  and  wine^ 


Ui 


Till  I  woke  from  the  trance,  and  tiie 
stood  still,  and  the  skies 

Bat  the  face  I  had  known,  O 
not  the  fame  that  I  Imew. 


IX 

Hie  strange  misfeaturing  mask  that  I  warn 

so  amazed  me  that  I 
Stumbled  on  deck,  half  mad.  I  woald  ffii^ 

myself  over  and  die  • 
But  one  —  he  was  waving  a  fla|^ —  the  «m 

man  left  on  the  wreck  — 
*  Woman,'  —  he  graspt  at  my  arm,  —  *mtMj 

there  I '  —  I  crouch'd  upon  deck  — 
'  We  are  sinking,  and  yet  there 's    luspe: 

look  yonder,'  he  cried, '  a  sail ! '    ux 
In  a  tone  so  rough  that  I  broke  into  paa- 

sionate  tem,  and  the  waO 
Of  a  beaten  babe,  till  I  sawthat  a  boat 

nearing  us — then 
All  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  I  shall  look 

the  child  again. 


They  lowered  me  down  the  side,  and  there 

in  the  boat  I  lay 
With  sad  eyes  fizt  on  the  lost  sea-home,  as 

we  glided  away. 
And  I  sigh'd  as  the  low  dark  hall  dipt 

under  the  smiling  main, 
'  Had  I  stay'd  with  Aon,  I  had  now  —  with 

Asm  —  been  out  of  my  pain.* 

XI 

They  took  ns  aboard.  The  crew  were  gentle, 
the  captain  kind. 

But  /  was  the  lonely  slave  of  an  often- 
wandering  mind;  .30 

For  whenever  a  rougher  gnst  might  tamUe 
a  stormier  wave, 

*  O  Stephen,'  I  moan'd,  *  I  am  coming  to 
thee  in  thine  ocean-grave.' 

And  again,  when  a  balmier  breeze  corl'd 
over  a  peacefuller  sea, 

I  f oand  myself  moaning  again,  *  O  ehild,  I 
am  coming  to  thee.* 

xn 

The  broad  white  brow  of  the  isle— that 
bay  with  the  oolor'd  sand  — 

Rich  was  the  rose  of  snnset  there,  as  we 
drew  to  the  land; 

All  so  ^uiet  the  ripple  woold  hardly  Uanch 
into  spray 
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^t  the  feet  of  the  cliff;  and  I  pray'd — 

*  My  child/—  for  I  still  could  pray, — 
*  May  her  life  he  as  hlissfully  calm,  be 

never  gloomed  by  the  ourse  139 

Of  a  sin,  not  hers  I ' 

Was  it  well  with  the  child  ? 

I  wrote  to  the  norse 
Who  had  borne  my  flower  on  her  hireling 

heart;  and  an  answer  came 
^ot  from  the  nurse  —  nor  yet  to  the  wife 

—  to  her  maiden  name  I 
I  shook  as  I  open'd  the  letter  —  I  knew 

that  hand  too  well  — 
And  from  it  a  scrap,  dipt    ont  of  the 

'  deaths  *  in  a  paper,  fell. 
'  Ten  lon^  sweet  summer  days '  of  fever, 

and  want  of  care  1 
And  gone  —  that  day  of  the  storm  —  O 

mother,  she  came  to  me  there  I 


DESPAIR 

First  printed  in  '  The  Ninetsenth  Centory  * 
for  November,  1881,  with  the  followinir  pre- 
face :  *  A  man  and  his  wife  having  lost  faith  in 
a  God,  and  hope  of  a  life  to  oome,  and  being 
ntteriy  miseraDle  in  this,  resolve  to  end  them- 
■eWea  by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned, 
bnt  the  man  rescued  by  a  ministsr  of  the  sect 
he  had  abandoned.* 


Is  it  yon,  that  preach'd  in  the  ohapel  there 

looking  over  the  sand  ? 
FoUow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  vm, 

and  drew  me  to  land  ? 

II 

What  did  I  feel  that  night?  Yon  are 
curious.    How  should  I  tell  ? 

Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?  You 
rescued  me  —  yet  —  was  it  well 

That  yon  came  unwish'd  for,  uncalled,  be- 
tween me  and  the  deep  and  my 
doom, 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of 
the  Godless  gloom 

Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  with- 
out hope,  without  any  delight 

In  anything  here  upon  earth?  but,  ah, 
God  I  that  night,  that  night 

When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  lighthouse 
there  on  the  fatal  neck  9 


Of  land  running  out  into  rock  —  they  had 
saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck  — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remem- 
ber I  thought,  as  we  past, 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we 
are  all  of  us  wreok'd  at  last  — 

'Do  you  fear?'  and  there  came  thro'  the 
roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 
breath, 

*  Fear  ?  am  I  not  with  yon  ?  I  am  frighted 
at  life,  not  death.' 

Ill 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  universe 
sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sl^. 

Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  bnt  we  knew 
that  their  light  was  a  lie  — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope  —  but,  how- 
ever they  sparkled  and  shone. 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them 
were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own  — 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on 
the  earth  below, 

A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation 
and  woe.  ao 

IV 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  nightfold 

of  your  fatalist  creed, 
And  we  tum'd  tothe  growing  dawn,  we  had 

hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed. 
When  the  light  of  a  sun  that  was  coming 

would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  mad- 

den'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at 

Ust, 
And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our 

human  brother  and  friend. 
For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke^ 

of  a  hell  without  help,  without  end. 


Hoped  for  a  dawn,  and  it  came,  but  the 

promise  had  faded  away; 
We  haa  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the 

glare  of  a  drearier  day; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was 

once  a  pillar  of  fire. 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dost  and  the 

shadow  of  its  desire —  jo 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the 

weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong, 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  worid,  all  massacre, 

mnrder,  and  wrong. 
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VI 

O9  m  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on 

that  lonely  shore  — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not 

that  which  she  bore  I 
TrasHag  no  longer   that    earthly  flower 

would  be  heavenlj  fruit  — 
Come  from  the  bmte,  poor  soals  —  no  souls 

-^and  to  die  with  the  brute  — 

VII 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity;  I 

know  vou  of  old  — 
Small  pity  for  those  that    ha^e   ranged 

Irom  the  narrow  warmth  of  your 

fold, 
Where  yon  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your 

faith  and  a  Crod  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  yon  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the 

human  heart,  and  the  Age.  40 

vin 

But  pity — the  Pagan  held  it  i  rice  ^-  was 

in  her  and  in  me. 
Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying 

God  that  should  be  I 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an 

idiot  power. 
And  pity  for  our  ovm  selves  on  an  earth 

that  bore  not  a  flower; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or 

the  deep, 
And  pity  for  our  ovm  selyes  till  we  long'd 

for  eternal  sleep. 

IX 

'lightly  step  over  the  sands !  the  waters 

—  you  hear  them  call  f 
life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and 

errors  —  away  with  it  all ! ' 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own  —  she 

was  always  loyal  and  sweet  — 
TUl  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk 

came  playing  about  our  feet.  50 

There  was  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep 

us  out  to  the  main. 
*Ah,  God !'  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was 

taking  the  name  in  vain  — 
'Ah,  God  I'  and  we  tum'd  to  each  other, 

we  kiss'd,  we  embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe 

everlasting  would  die. 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and 

we  leaned  to  the  darker  side  — 


Ah,  Grod,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  po^ 

haps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died; 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  eartl^  tUi 

earth  is  a  fatherless  hell — 
'Dear  love,  for  ever  and  ever,   for  ew 

and  ever  farewell  I ' 
Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  tlie  vodU 

began. 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  sinoe  tiie  onm 

ing  of  man !  ^ 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  nahar^ 

you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine  I     Tc»a 

parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all 

in  the  sea; 
If  a  ourse  meant  aught,  I  would 

for  not  having  let  me  be. 

XI 

Visions  of  youth  —  for  my  bnunwas  dzvnk 

with  the  water,  it  seems; 
I  had  past  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  oat 

of  pleasant  dreams. 
And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning-  — 

what  was  it  when  match'd  with  the 


70B 


pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  msb- 
ing  back  thro'  the  veins  ? 

XII 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  oa 

his  father  and  fled. 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  €rod,  I  would  thank 

Him,  the  other  is  dead,  70 

And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  nerar 

look*d  on  the  light ; 
Haziest  she  of  us  aU,  for  she  past  from 

the  night  to  the  night. 

xni 

But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  ddesl- 

bom,  her  glory,  her  boast. 
Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the 

mother,  and  broke  it  almost; 
Tho*,  glory  and  shame  dying  out  for  ever  in 

cnaless  time. 
Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  erown'd 

for  a  virtue,  or  hang'd  for  a  erime  ? 


XIV 


And  min'd  by  him,  by 
naked,  amased 


I  stood  thoe^ 
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Itk  9L  world  of  arrogaut  opulence,  fear'd  my- 
self tnmiog  craied, 

A.iid  I  would  not  be  mock'd  in  a  mad- 
house !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife. 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if 
cured,  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  —    So 

XV 

WThy  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  tor- 
ture, a  moment  of  pain, 
If  ererj  man  die  for  ever,  if  all  his  griefs 

are  in  vain, 
And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be 

wheel'd  thro  the  silence  of  space, 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vamshing 

race, 
When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last, 

and  its  last  brother-worm  will  haye 

fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in 

the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dosd  ? 

XVI 

Hare  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible 

infidel  writings  ?    O,  yes, 
For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see, 

of  the  popular  press, 
When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and 

the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon. 
And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and 

crows  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,      qo 
Till  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  our  science 

are  both  of  them  tum*d  into  blood, 
And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  run- 

nmg  after  a  shadow  of  good; 
For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books 

are  scatterd  from  hand  to  hand  — 
We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too, 

looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII 

What  I  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love 
that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 

Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlast- 
ing hell^ 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom*d  us,  and 
does  what  he  vnll  with  his  own; 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never 
has  heard  us  groan  I 

XVIII 

Hell  7  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal, 
as  men  have  been  told,  99 

The  lacher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and 
the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold, 


And  so  there  were  hell  for  ever  I  but  were 

there  a  God,  as  you  say. 
His  love  would  have  power  over  hell  till  it 

utterly  vanish'd  away. 

XIX 

Ah,  yet  —  I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at 

times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  aGod  behind  all  —  after  all  •- the  great 

God,  for  angbt  that  I  know; 
But  the  God  of  love  and  of  hell  together  — 

they  cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God 

curse  him  and  bring  him  to  nought  1 

XX 

Blasphemy  I  whose  is  the  fault  ?  is  it 
mine  ?  for  why  would  you  save 

A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words, 
who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 

Blasphemy  1  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd  be- 
yond hope  of  grace  ?  109 

O,  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and 
away  from  your  faith  and  your  face  I 

Blasphemy  I  true  1  I  have  scared  you  pale 
with  my  scandalous  talk. 

But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in 
the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXI 

Henoe  I  she  is  ^ne !  can  I  stay  ?  can  J 

breathe  divorced  from  the  past  ? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  1 

do  not  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it 

a  felo-de-se. 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if 

you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 


THE  ANCIENT  SAGE 

The  'Memoir*  (vol.  ii.  p.  319)  quotes  from 
the  poet*s  MS. :  *  The  whole  poem  is  very  per- 
sonal. The  passages  about ''  Faith  "  and  the 
** Passion  of  the  Past"  were  more  especially 
my  own  personal  feelings.  This  **  Passion  cdf 
the  Past"  I  used  to  feel  whena  boy.* 


A  TBOUBAMD  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ, 
From  out  his  ancient  city  eame  a  Seer 
Whom  one  that  loved  and  honored  him,  and 

yet 
Was  no  disciple,  richly  garb'd,  but  worn 
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From  wasteful    living,  f oUow'd  —  in  his 

hand 
A  scroll  of  Terse  —  till  that  old  man  before 
A    cavern    whence    an   affluent    fountain 

pour'd 
From  darkness  into  daylight,  tnm'd  and 

spoke: 

^This  wealth  of  waters  might  bat  seem 

to  draw 
From  yon  dark  cave,  but,  son,  the  sooree  ib 

higher,  lo 

Yon  sunmiit  half -a-league  in  air  —  and 

higher 
The  cloud  that  hides  it  —  higher  still  the 

heavens 
Whereby  the    cloud    was    moulded,   and 

whereout 
Hie  cloud  descended.    Force  is  from  the 

heights. 
I  am  wearied  of  our  city,  son,  and  go 
To  spend  my  one  last  year  amon^  the  hills. 
Whi^  hast  thou  there  ?     Some  death-song 

for  the  Ghouls 
To  make  their  banquet  relish  ?  let  me  read. 


20 


'  **  How  far  thro*  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  is  heard ! 
What  power  but  the  bird's  could  make 

This  mosio  in  the  bird  ? 
How  sommez^bright  are  yonder  skies. 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue ! 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  lies 

Behind  the  green  and  blue  ? 
But  man  to-<iay  is  fancy's  fool 

As  man  hath  ever  been. 
The  namelesB  Power,  or  Powers,  that  mis 

Were  never  heard  or  seen."  30 

If  thou  wouldst  heai;  the  Nameless,  and 

wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple-cave  of  thine  own  self. 
There,  broodmg  by  the  central  altar,  thou 
Mayst  haply  leani  the  Nameless  hath  a 

voice. 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise. 
As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'  thou  canst  not 

know; 
For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm,    39 
The  abysm  of  all  abysms,  beneath,  within 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of  earth, 
And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  evermore, 
\nd  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishesy 


To  me,  my  son,  more  mystic  tham  m 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me^ 
'And  when  thou  sendest  tlij   free 
thro*  heaven, 
Nor  understandest  boond  nor 


M 


•  •  ■ 


1 
I 

ness,  E 

Thon  seest  the  Nameless  of  the  famfr*.  j 

names.  [ 

'And  if  the  Nameless  shonld 

from  all 
Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  tiij 
Might  vamsh  like  thy  shadow  in  tbe 

*  **  And  finoe  —  from  when  this  earth  lji%aa-  f 
The  Nameless  never  came 
Among  us,  never  spake  with  mamt 
And  never  named  the  Name  **— — 

Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameleas,  O  w 

son, 
Nor  canst  thoo  prove  the  world  them  ms*^ 

est  in. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body 

alone, 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thoa  art  spizs 

alone,  •« 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  a 

one. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  thon  ait  immortal 

no. 
Nor  yet  that  thoo  art  mortal — nav,  xet 

son. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak 

with  thee, 
Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proves 
Nor  yet  £sproven.    Wherefore  uoa  bs 

wise, 
Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt, 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of 

Faith  I 
She  reels  not  in  the    storm  of  warring 

words,  y 

She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  **  Yes"  aul 

"  No," 
She  sees  the  best  that  glimmers  thro*  tbi 

worst, 
She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night, 
She  spies  the  summer  thro'  the  winter 

bud. 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossoB 

falls. 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  m* 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  waOS 

^'Min^l" 
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"'What  Power?  aught  akin  to  Mind, 
The  mind  in  me  and  yon  ? 
Or  power  an  of  the  Gods  gone  blind 
Who  see  not  what  they  do  ?  '* 


80 


But  some  in  yonder  city  hold,  my  son, 
That  none  bat  gods  could  build  this  house 

of  ours. 
So  beautiful,  vast,  various,  so  beyond 
All  work  of  man,  yet,  like  all  work  of  man, 
A  beauty  with  oefect  —  till  That  which 

knows. 
And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what  we 

feel 
Vnthin  ourselves  is  highest,  shall  descend 
On  this  half-deed,  and  shape  it  at  the  last 
Aooording  to  the  Highest  in  the  High- 
est. 90 

''^  What  Power  but  the  Years  that  make 

And  break  the  vase  of  clay. 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away  ? 
MThat  mlers  bat  the  Days  and  Hours 

That  canoel  weal  with  woe, 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  flowers, 

And  cap  our  age  with  snow  ?  '* 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing  by. 
And  seem  to  flicker  past  ihio*  sun  and 

shade,  too 

Or  short,  or  long,  as  Pleasure  leads,  or 

Pain, 
But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  day  nor  hour; 
Tbo'   we,  thin    minds,  who    creep    from 

thought  to  thought. 
Break  into  "  Thens  "  and  «"  Whens  "  the 

Eternal  Now — 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  I  — 
My  words    are  like  the    babblings  in  a 

dream 
Of  nightmare,  when  the  babblings  break 

the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of 

ours, 
Kor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity. 
Bat  iMke  the  passing  shsdow  serre  thy 

Will.  no 

'  *  The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  last  and  least  of  men  ; 
Who  clings  to  earth,  and  once  would  dars 

Hell-heat  or  Arctic  cold. 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Would  loose  blm  from  bis  hold. 


His  winter  chiUs  him  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind ;  »o 

The  kernel  of  the  shrivell'd  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro'  the  rind ; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsy  wags  his  head ; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead ; 
The  griefs  by  which  he  once  was  wrung 

Were  never  worth  the  while  " — 

Who  knows  ?  or  whether  this  earth-narrow 

life  ts9 

Be  yet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the  shell  ? 

'  **  Tlie  shaft  of  scorn  that  ooce  had  stung 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile." 

The  placid  gleam  of  sunset  after  storm  I 

* ''  The  statesman's  brain  that  sway'd  the  pest 

Is  feebler  than  his  knees ; 
The  pasuve  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  CTcr-silent  seas ; 
The  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms, 

The  learned  all  his  lore ; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  channs       140 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more : 
The  prophet *s  beacon  bnra'd  in  vain, 

And  now  is  lost  in  cloud ; 
The  plowman  pesMs,  bent  with  pain, 

To  mix  with  what  he  plow*d ; 
The  poet  whom  his  age  would  quote 

As  heir  of  endless  fame  — 
He  knows  not  even  the  book  he  wrote. 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
For  man  has  overlived  his  day,  ijo 

And,  darkening  in  the  light, 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night." 

The  shell  most  break  before  the  bird  ean 
fly. 

'  **  The  yean  that  when  my  youth  began 

Had  set  the  lily  and  rose 
By  all  my  ways  whereW  Uiey  ran. 

Have  ended  mortal  foes ; 
My  rose  of  love  for  ever  gone. 

My  lily  of  truth  and  trust  —  iSo 

They  made  her  lily  and  roes  la  oaey 

And  changed  her  into  dost 
O  rose-tree  planted  in  my  grief. 

And  growii^  on  her  tomb, 
Her  dust  is  greening  in  your  leaf, 

Her  blood  is  in  your  bloom. 
O  slender  lily  wavinr  there, 

And  laughing  back  the  light, 
la  vMn  yon  tellne  '  Earth  k  fair* 

Whoa  all  is  daA  as  aifht"  no 
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My  80iiy  the  world  is  dark  with  griefs  and 

graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  ont  against  the  hea- 

Tens. 
Who  knows  bat  that  the  darkness  is  in 

man? 
The  doors  of  Night  may  be  the  gates  of 

Light; 
For  wert  thou  bom  or  blind  or  deaf  » and 

then 
Suddenly  heal'd*  how  wonldst  thou  glory 

in  all 
Hie  splendors  and  the  voices  of  the  world  1 
And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and 

yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom 

shore  179 

Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walk  of  this  illasion  fade. 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

*  *  Bat  vain  the  toaxs  for  darkened  yeais 

As  laughter  over  wine, 
And  vain  the  laughter  ae  the  tears, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine, 
For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep 

And  all  that  breathe  are  one 
Slight  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 

That  moves,  and  tXL  is  gone."  190 

But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 
Faela  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and  it- 
self 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep. 

* "  Yet  wine  and  laughter,  friends  I  and  set 
The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  golden  musio,  and  f  oieet 
The  dsrkneoB  of  the  palL'* 

If  utter  darkness  dosed  the  day,  my 
son  — 

But  earth's  dark  forehead  flings  athwart 
the  heavens  aoo 

Her  shadow  crown'd  with  stars  —  and  yon- 
der—  out 

To  northward  ^  some  that  never  set,  but 
piss 

From  sight  and  night  to  lose  themselves  in 
(uiy. 

I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier. 

And  wish  the  dead,  as  happier  than  our- 
selves 

And  higher,  having  olimb'd  one  step  be- 
yond 


Our  villaee  miseries,  might  be 

white 
To  burial  or  to  burnings   hymnM 

hence 
With  songs  in  praise  of  death,  and  erowa'd 

with  flowers  I 

' "  O  worms  and  magsots  of  to-day  xm 

Without  their  bope  of  wings  !  ** 

But  louder  than  thy  rhyme  the  silent  Woad 
Of  that  world-prophet  in  the  heart  of 

'  ^  Tho*  some  have  gleams,  or  so  they 
Of  more  than  mortal  this^;*." 

To-day  ?  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  fat*  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then  I 

caU'd, 
Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philoaophies. 
In  my  boy-phrase,  *<The  Passion  of  tlie 

Past." 
The  first  gray  streak  of  earliest  aummer- 

dawn,  ua 

The    last  long  strife  of  waning  erimaoo 

gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove^  a 

flower 
Had  murmurs,  *<Lo8t  and  gone,  and  lost 

and  gone ! " 
A  breath,  a  whisper  —  some  divine  fare- 
well— 
Desolate  sweetness  —  far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  Iha 

boy? 
I  know  not,  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been. 
*  And  more,  my  son  1  for  more  than  onee 

when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself  no 

The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself. 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed. 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  heaven.    I  touch'd  my  limbs, 

the  limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine — and  yet  no  shade 

of  doubt. 
But  utter  deamess,  and  thro'  loss  of  self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd  with 

ours 
Were    sun    to  spark  —  mndiadowable  in 

words, 
Themselves   but   shadows  of   a  shadow 

world. 
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And  idle  eleams  will  oome  and  go^      >40 
But  still  the  oloads  remain;  ** 


THE  FLIGHT 


SOI 


The  clouds  ihemaelyes  are  children  of  the 
Son. 

*  '*  And  Night  mod  Shadow  rule  below 
When  only  Day  ihonld  reign.'* 

And  Day  and  Night  are  children  of  the 

San, 
And  idle  gleams  to  thee  are  light  to  me. 
Some  say,  the  light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
And  some,  the  Night  was  father  of  the 

Light, 
No  night,  DO  day  I  —  I  touch  thy  world 

again  ^ 
No  ill,  DO  good !  sach  oonnter-terms,  my 

son,  aso 

Axe  border-races,  holding  each  its  own 
By  endless  war.    But  night  enough  is  there 
In  yon  dark  city.   Get  thee  back;  and  since 
The  key  to  that  weird  casket,  which  for 

thee 
But  holds  a  skull,  is  neither  thine  nor  mine, 
But  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than  man. 
Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more  than 

man. 
Let  be  thy  wail,  and  help  thy  fellow-men. 
And  make  thy  gold  tfcy  rassal,  not  thy 

king,  159 

And  fling  free  alms  into  the  beggar's  bowl. 
And  sena  the  day  ioto  the  darken'd  heart; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of  men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall; 
Nor  care  —  for  Huoger  hath  the  eril  eye  — 
To  Tex  the  noon  with  Berj  gems,  or  fold 
Thy  presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptuous 

looms; 
Nor  roll  thy  yiands  on  a  luscious  tongue. 
Nor  drown  thyself  with  flies  in  honeyed 

wine; 
Nor  thou  be  rageful,  like  a  handled  bee. 
And  lose  thy  life  by  usage  of  thy  sting;  370 
Nor  harm  an  adder  thro  the  lust  for  harm, 
Nor  make  a  suail's  horn  shrink  for  wanton- 
ness. 
And  more  —  thiok  well !    Do*well  will  fol- 
low thought. 
And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 
An  eril  thought  may  soil  thy  children's 

blood; ^ 
But  enrb  the  beast  would  oast  thee  in  the 

mire. 
And  leaye  the  hot  swamp  of  Toluptnous- 


And  lay  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence, 

if  thou  aSo 

Look  higher,  then — perehanoe — thou  may- 

est  —  beyond 
A  hundred  eyer-rising  mountain  lines, 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

""""  see 
The  high-heayen  dawn  of  more  than  mortal 

day 
Strike  on  the  Moont  of  Vision  I 

SoylanwelL' 


THE  FLIGHT 

A  yery  early  poem,  as  we  learn  from  the 
'  Memoir,'  thoo^  not  printed  until  1886. 


Abx  yon  sleeping  ?  haye  yon  forgotten  ? 

do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear  f 
How  can  you  sleep  ?  the  morning  brings 

the  day  I  hate  and  fear; 
The  cock  has  crow'd  already  once,  he  erows 

before  his  time; 
Awake  I  the  creeping  glimmer  steals,  the 

hills  are  white  with  rime. 

n 

Ah,  clasp  me  in  your  arms,  sister,  ah,  fold 

me  to  your  breast ! 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and  cry 

myself  to  rest ! 
To  rest  ?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were 

better  rest  for  me, 
Than  to  waken  eyery  morning  to  that  face 

I  loathe  to  see. 

ni 

I  enyied  your  sweet  slumber,  all  night  so 

calm  you  lay ; 
The  night  was  calm,  the  mom  is  calm,  and 

like  another  day;  10 

But  I  oonld  wish  yon  moaning  sea  would 

rise  and  burst  the  shore. 
And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  woods  as 

neyer  blew  before. 


IV 


A  cloud  between  the  Nameless  and  thyself,  I 


For,  one  by  one,  the  stars  went  down  across 

the  gleaming  pane, 
And  projeet  after  projeet  rose,  and  all  of 

them  wereyain; 
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The  blackthorn-blossom  fades  and  falls  and 

leaves  the  bitter  sloe, 
The  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes,  and  yonth  is 

tum'd  to  woe. 


Come,  speak  a  little  comfort  I  all  night  I 

pray'd  with  tears, 
And  yet  no  comfort  came  to  me,  and  now 

the  mom  appears. 
When  he  will  tear  me  from  yonr  side,  who 

bought  me  for  his  slave; 
This  father  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and 

weds  me  to  my  grave.  ao 

VI 

What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  who,  on 

that  sommer  day 
When  I  had  fallen  from  off  the  crag  we 

damber'd  up  in  play. 
Found,  fear'd  me  dead,  and  groan'd,  and 

took  and  kiss'd  me,  and  again 
He  kias'd  me;  and  I  loved  him  then;  he 

was  my  father  then. 

VII 

No  Either  now,  the  tyrant  vassal  of  a  ty- 
rant vice  I 

The  godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  .  .  . 
to  one  cast  of  the  dice. 

These  ancient  woods,  this  Hall  at  last  will 
go  —  perhaps  have  gone, 

Except  his  own  meek  daughter  yield  her 
life,  heart,  soul  to  one  — 

vin 

To  one  who  knows  I  scorn  him.    O,  the 

formal  mocking  bow. 
The  cruel  smile,  the  courtly  phrase  that 

masks  his  malice  now  —  30 

But  often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  of  all 

things  ill  — 
It  IB  not  Love  but  Hate  that  weds  a  bride 

against  her  will; 

IX 

Hate,  that  would   pluck  from  this   true 

breast  the  locket  that  I  wear, 
The  precious  crystal  into  which  I  braided 

Edwin's  hair  I 
The  love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats 

on  it  night  and  day  — 
One  golden  curl,  his  gMen  gift,  before  he 

past  away. 


He  left  us  weeping  in  the  woods;  his 

was  on  the  sand; 
How  slowly  down  the  rocks  he  went,  iiow 

loth  to  quit  the  land ! 
And  all  my  life  was  darkened,  as  I  savr  the 

white  sail  run. 
And  darken,  up  that  lane  of  li^t  into  Uk 

setting  sun.  ^ 

XI 

How  often  have  we  watch'd  the  sun  Cade 

from  us  thro'  the  West, 
And  follow  Edwin  to  those  is]es»   those 

Islands  of  the  Blest  I 
Is  he  not  thero  ?  would  I  were  there,  the 

friend,  the  bride,  the  wife. 
With  him,  where  summer  never  dieo^  with 

Love,  the  sun  of  life  1 

xn 

O,  would  I  were  in  Edwin's  arms — aiiee 

more  —  to  feel  his  breath 
Upon  my  cheek — on  Edwin's  ship,  with 

Edwin,  even  in  death, 
Tho'  all  about  the  shuddering  wreck  the 

death-white  sea  should  rave. 
Or  if  lip  were  laid  to  lip  on  the  pUlows  of 

the  wave  I 

XIII 

Shall  I  take  hmf  I  kneel  with  kmf    1 

swear  and  swear  forsworn 
To  love  him  most  whom  most  I  loathe,  to 

honor  whom  I  scorn  ?  50 

The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would 

yawn,   my    mother's    ghost    would 

rise  — 
To  lie,  to  lie  —  in  God's  own  house — the 

blackest  of  all  lies  1 

XIV 

Why  —  rather  than  that  hand  in  mine,  tho' 
every  pulse  would  freeze, 

I  'd  sooner  fold  an  icy  corpse  dead  of  some 
foul  disease. 

Wed  him  ?  I  will  not  wed  him,  let  them 
spurn  me  from  the  doors, 

And  I  vml  vninder  till  I  die  about  the  bar- 
ren moors. 

XV 

The  dear,  mad  bride  who  stabb'd  her  bride- 
groom on  her  bridal  night — 
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If  madf  then  I  am  mad,  but  sane  if  she 

were  in  the  right. 
My  father's  madness  makes  me  mad —  bat 

words  are  only  words  I 
I  am  not  mad,  not  yet,  not  quite  —  There  1 

listen  how  the  birds  60 

XVI 

Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding 

orchard  trees  1 
The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  heaven 

upon  the  morning  breeze  ! 
How  gladly,  were  I  one  of  those,  how  early 

would  I  wake  I 
And  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  bear  is  sorrow 

for  his  sake. 

XVII 

They  Ioto  their  mates,  to  whom  they  sing; 

or  else  their  songs,  that  meet 
The  morning  with  such  music,  would  never 

be  so  sweet ! 
And  tho'  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the 

blessed  Heavens  are  jnst, 
And  Love  is  fire,  and  bums  the  feet  would 

trample  it  to  dust 

XVIII 

A  door  was  opened  in  the  house  —  who? 

who  ?  my  father  sleeps  ! 
A  stealthy  foot  upon  the  stair  1  he  —  some 

one  —  this  way  creeps  I  70 

If  he?  yes,  he  —  lurks,  listens,  fears  his 

victim  may  have  fled  — 
He  I  where  is  some  sharp-pointed  thing  ? 

he  comes,  and  finds  me  dead. 

XIX 

Not  he,  not  yet !  and  time  to  act — but  how 

my  temples  bum  I 
And  idle  fancies  flutter  me,  I  know  not 

where  to  turn; 
Speak  to  me,  sister,  counsel  me;  this  maiw 

riage  must  not  be. 
You  only  know  the  love  that  makes  the 

world  a  world  to  me  I 

XX 

Our  gentle  mother,  had  ihe  lived  —  but  we 

were  left  alone. 
That  other  left  us  to  ourselves,  he  cared 

not  for  his  own; 
So  all  the  summer  long  we  roam'd  in  these 

wild  woods  of  ours. 
My  Edwin  loved  to  call  us  then  *  his  two 

wild  woodland  flowers.'  80 


XXI 

Wild  flowers  blowing  side  by  side  in  God's 

free  light  and  air, 
Wild  flowers  of  the  secret  woods,  when 

Edwin  found  us  there, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  roved  with  him, 

and  heard  his  passionate  vow, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  rove  no  more,  if 

we  be  parted  now  1 

XXII 


Ton  will  not  leave  me  thus  in  grief  to 

der  forth  forlorn; 
We  never  changed  a  bitter  word,  not  onoe 

since  we  were  bom; 
Our  dying  mother  join'd  our  hands;  she 

knew  this  father  well; 
She  bade  us  love,  like  soub  in  heaven,  and 

now  I  fly  from  hell, 

XXIII 

And  you  with  me;  and  we  shall  light  upon 

some  lonely  shore. 
Some  lodge  within  the  waste  sear-dunes,  and 

hear  the  waters  roar,  90 

And  see  the  ships  from  out  the  West  go 

dipping  thro'  the  foam. 
And  sunshine  on  that  sail  at  last  which 

brings  our  Edwin  home. 

XXIV 

But  look,  the  morning  grows  apaoe,  and 

lights  the  old  church-tower, 
And  lights  the  clock  1  the  hand  points  five 

—  O,  me  !  —  it  strikes  the  hour — 
I  bide  no  more,  I  meet  my  fate,  whatever 

ills  betide ! 
Arise,  my  own  trae  sister,  oome  forth  I  the 

world  is  wide. 

XXV 

And  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  eyes  are 
dim  with  dew, 

I  seem  to  see  a  new«dug  grave  up  yonder 
by  the  yew  I 

If  we  should  never  more  return,  but  wan- 
der hand  in  hand 

With  breaking  hearts,  without  a  friend, 
and  in  a  distant  land ! 


100 


XXVI 


O  sweet,  they  tell  me  that  the  world  is 

aw^A  ^AA    vwv^A   wMM  vvaa   ^^^k    saasae^A# 

But  can  it  be  so  hard,  so  harsh,  as  those 
that  should  be  kind  ? 
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That  matters  not.    Let  come  what  will;  at 

last  the  end  is  sore, 
And  every  heart  that  lores  with  tmth  is 

equal  to  endiue. 


TO-MORROW 

TennjBon's  one  poem  in  Ixish  hrogne; 
f annded  on  a  story  told  him  hy  Anhrey  de 
Vers. 

I 

Heb,   that  yer   Honor   was  spakin'  to? 

Whin,  yer  Honor  ?  last  year  — 
Standin'  here  oe  the  bridge,  when  last  yer 

Honor  was  here  ? 
An'  yer  Honor  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the 

momin',  *  To-morra,'  says  she. 
What  did  they  call  her,  yer  Honor  ?    They 

eall'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
An'  yer  Honor 's  the  thme  onld  blood  that 

always  manes  to  be  kind, 
Bat  there 's  rason  in  all  things,  yer  Honor, 

for  Molly  was  ont  of  l^r  mind. 

n 

Shore,  an'  meself  remimbers  wan  night 

oomin'  down  be  the  sthrame, 
An'  it  seems  to  me  now  like  a  bit  of  yisther- 

day  in  a  dhrame  — 
Here  where  yer  Honor  seen  her — there 

was  but  a  slip  of  a  moon. 
But  I  hard  thim  —  Molly  Magee  wid  her 

bachelor,  Danny  O'Boon  —  lo 

*  Ton  We  been  takin'  a  dhrop  o'  the  crathur,' 

an'  Danny  says, '  Troth,  an'  I  been 
Dhrinkin' yer  health  wid  Shamus  O'Shea 

at  kitty's  shebeen;  ^ 
But  I  must  be  lavin'  ye  soon.'    'Ochone, 

are  ye  goin'  away  ? ' 

*  Groin'  to  cut  uie  Sassenach  whate,'  he  says, 

*  over  the  say '  — 

*  An'  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  ? '  an'  I 

hard  him, '  Molly  asthore, 
111  meet  you  agin  to-morra,'  says  he, '  be 

the  chap^-door.' 
'An'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  me  ? '    ' O' 

Monday  mornin','  says  he; 
'  An'  share  thm  ye  11  meet  me  to-morra  ? ' 

'  To-morra,  to-morra,  machree  ! ' 
Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honor,  that 

had  no  likin'  for  Dan, 

^  Grog-ahop. 


her  ta 


tluB 


Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  tonld 

come  away  from  the  man. 
An'  Molly  Magee  kem  flyin'  acrass 

light  as  a  lark. 
An'  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minutei 

wint  into  the  dark. 
But  wirrah  I  the  storm  that  night  - 

tnndher,  an'  rain  that  fell. 
An'  the  sthrames  mnnin'  down  at  the 

o'  the  gUn  'nd  'a  dhrownded  helL 


m 

But  airth  was  at  pace  nizt  momin% 

hiven  in  its  glory  smiled. 
As  the  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that 

at  her  sleepin'  child  — 
Ethen  —  she  stept  an  the  chapel-greeii, 

she  tum'd  herself  roun 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in  her  eye,  for  Danny 

was  not  to  be  foun'. 
An'  many 's  the  time  that  I  watch'd  her  at 

mass  lettin'  down  the  tear. 
For  the    divil  a  Danny  was   there,    yer 

Honor,  for  forty  year.  jo 

IV 

Ooh,  Molly  Maeee,  wid  the  red  o'  the  rose 

an' the  white  o*  the  may. 
An'  yer  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  an'  yer 

eyes  as  bright  as  the  day  I 
Achora,  yer  laste  little  whishper  was  sweet 

as  the  lilt  of  a  bird  I 
Acushla,  ye  set  me  heart  batin'  to  mosie 

wid  ivery  word  I 
An'  sorra  the  Queen  wid  her  sceptre  in 

sich  an  illigant  ban'. 
An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  the  dance  was  aa 

light  as  snow  an  the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whiniver 

ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet. 
An'  Shamus  O'Shea  was  yer  ahadda,  an'  laid 

himself  undher  yer  feet. 
An'  I  loved  ye  meself  wid  a  heart  an'  a 

half,  me  darlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  shot  his  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kiss  of 

ye,  Molly  Magee.  40 


But  shure  we  wor  betther  frinds  wlun  I 
crack'd  his  skull  for  her  sake. 

An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  best  he  eonld 
give  at  ould  Donovan's  wake  — 

For  the  boys  wor  about  her  agin  whin  Dan 
did  n't  oome  to  the  f ore^ 
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An'  Shanius  along  wid  the  rest,  but  she  pot 

thim  all  to  the  door. 
An',  afther,  I  thried  her  meself  av  the  bird 

'ud  come  to  me  call, 
Bat  Molly,  begorrah,  'ud  listhen  to  naither 

at  all,  at  alL 

VI 

An'  her  nabors  an'  frindB  'ud  oonsowl  an' 

condowl  wid  her,  airlv  an'  late, 
'  Yoar  Dannj,'  thej  says, '  mver  crasst  over 

say  to  the  Sassenach  whate; 
He 's  gone  to  the  States,  aroon,  an'  he 's 

married  another  wife. 
An'  ye  11  nivcr  set  eyes  an  the  face  of  the 

thraithur  agin  in  life  I  so 

An'  to  dhrame  of  a  married  man,  death 

alive,  is  a  mortial  sin.' 
But  Molly  says,  *  I  'd  his  hand-promise,  an' 

share  he  11  meet  me  agin.' 

VII 

An'  afther  her  paarints  had  inter'd  glory, 

an'  both  m  wan  day, 
She  began  to  spake  to  herself,  the  crathar, 

an'  whisnper,  an'  say, 

*  To*morra,  to-morra  ! '    an'    Father  Mo- 

lowny  he  tuk  her  in  ban*, 

*  Molly,  yoa  're  manin','  he  says,  'me  dear, 

av  I  ondherstan', 
That  ye  11  meet  yoar  palUints  agin  an'  yer 

Danny  0*Roon  afore  God 
Wid  his  blessed  Marthyrs  an'  Saints; '  an' 

she  gev  him  a  frindly  nod, 
'To-morra,  to-morra,'  she   says,  an'  she 

did  n't  intind  to  desave. 
Bat  her  wits  wor  dead,  an'  her  hair  was  as 

white  as  the  snow  an  a  grave.         60 

vin 

Anah  now,  here  last  month  they  wor  dig- 
gin'  the  bofl^,  an'  they  foun' 

Dhrownded  in  buck  boff-wather  a  oorp 
lyin'  undher  groonC 

IX 

Yer  Honor's  own  agint,  he  says  to  me 

wanst,  at  Katty's  shebeen, 
•The  divil  Uke  all  the  bUck  Ian',  for  a 

blessin'  'ud  come  wid  the  green  I ' 
An'  where  'ud  the  poor  man,  thin,  cat  his 

bit  o'  tarf  for  the  fire  ? 
Hot  oeh  1  bad  scran  to  the  bogs  whin  they 

swaUies  the  man  intire  7 


An'  sorra  the  bog  that 's  in  hiven  wid  all 

the  light  an'  the  glow, 
An'  there 's  hate  enough,  share,  widoat 

thim  in  the  divil's  kitchen  below. 


Thim  ould  blind  nagers  in  Agypt,  I  hard 

his  Riverence  say, 
Conld  keep  their  haithen  kings  in  the  flesh 

for  the  Jidgmint  day,  70 

An',  fiuz,  be  the  piper  o'  Moses,  they  kep' 

the  cat  an'  the  dog, 
Bat  it  'ud  'a  been  aisier  work  av  they  lived 

be  an  Irish  bog. 

XI 

How-an-iver  they  laid  this  body  they  foon' 

an  the  grass. 
Be  the  chapel^oor,  an'  the  people  'ad  see 

it  that  wint  in  to  mass  — 
But  a  frish  gineration  had  ris,  an'  most  of 

the  ould  was  few. 
An'  I  did  n't  know  him  meself,  an'  n9ne  of 

the  parish  knew. 


XII 

But  Molly  kem  limpin'  up  wid  herstick,  — 

she  was  lamed  iv  a  knee,  — 
Thin  a  slip  of  a  gossoon  call'd,  'Div  ye 

know  him,  Molly  Magee  ?' 
An'  she  stood  up  strait  as  the  queen  of  the 

world  —  she  lifted  her  head  — 
'  He  said  he  would  meet  me  to-morra  I ' 

an'  dhropt  down  dead  an  the  dead.  80 

XIII 

Och,  Molly,  we  thought,  machree,  ye  would 

start  back  agin  into  life. 
Whin  we  laid  vex,  aich  be  aieh,  at  yer  wake 

like  hnsban'  an'  wife. 
Sorra  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  for  the 

frinds  that  was  gone  ! 
Sorra  the    silent  throat  but  we  hard  it 

oryin',  *  Ochone  I ' 
An'  Shamus    O'Shea   that   has  now  ten 

childer,  hansome  an'  tall, 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin'  as  if  he 

had  lost  thim  all. 

XIV 

Thin  his  Riverence  buried  thim  both  in 
wan  grave  be  the  dead  boor-tree,^ 

The  young  man  Danny  G'Roon  wid  his  oold 
woman*  Molly  Magee. 

1  Elder-trse. 


s^ 
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XV 

May  all  the  flowers  o'  Jeroodlim  Uosaom 

an'  spring  from  the  grass, 
Imbrashin'  an'  kissin'  aich  other — as  ye 

did  —  over  yer  Crass  I  90 

An'  the  lark  fly  oat  o'  the  flowers  wid  his 

song  to  the  son  an'  the  moou, 
An'  tell  thim  in  hiven  abont  Molly  Magee 

an'  her  Danny  O'Roon, 
Till  Holy  Saint  Pether  gets  np  wid  his  kays 

an'  opens  the  gate ! 
An'  shnre,  he  the  Crass,  that 's  betther  nor 

cnttin'  the  Sassenach  whate. 
To  be  there  wid  the  Blessed  Mother  an' 

Saints  an'  Marthvrs  ffalore, 
An'  singin'  yer  'Aves'  an    'Fathers 'for 

iTer  an'  ivermore. 

XVI 

An'  now  that  I  toold  yer  Honor  whativer 

I  hard  an'  seen, 
Yer  Honor  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhrink 

yer  health  in  potheen. 


THE  SPINSTER'S  SWEET-ARTS 


Milk  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess  I  for  it  mun 

be  the  time  about  now 
When  Molly  cooms  in  fro'  the  fai^nd  close 

wi'  her  paails  fro'  the  cow. 
£h!  tha  be  new  to  the  plaace  —  thou'rt 

gaapin'  —  does  n't  tna  see 
I  calls  'em  arter  the  fellers  es  once  was 

sweet  upo'  me  ? 

II 

Naay,  to  be  sewer,  it  be  past  'er  time. 

What  mafikes  'er  sa  laate  ? 
Groa  to  the  laane  at  the  back,  an'  loook  throf 

Maddison's  gaate  I 

in 

Sweet-arts  I    Molly  belike  may  'a  lighted 

to-night  upo  one. 
Sweet-arts  1  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  I  niver 

not  listen'd  to  noan  ! 
So  I  sits  i'  my  oan  armchair  wi'  my  oan 

ketUe  theere  o'  the  hob, 
An'  Tommy  the  fast,  an'  Tommy  the  sec- 

on^  an'  Steevie  an'  Rob.  10 


IV 

Rob,  ooom  oop  'ere  o'  my  knee.    TIkmi 

that  i'  spite  o'  the  men 
I  'a  kep'  throf  thick  an'  thin   my 

'oonderd  a-year  to  mysen ; 
Tis  I  thaw  tha  call'd  me  es  pretty  es 

Uss  i'  the  Shere; 
An'  thou  be  es  pretty  a  tabby,  bot  Robbj 

I  seed  throf  ya  theere. 


ye 


Feyther  'ad  saay  I  war  ugly  es  sin, 

belEiDt  not  vaain. 
But  I  niver  wur  downright  hugly, 

soom  'ud  'a  thowt  ma  plaain. 
An'  I  was  n't  sa  plaain  i'  pink  ribbons 

said  I  wur  pretty  i'  pinks. 
An'  I  liked  to  'ear  it  I  did,  but  I  beant 

sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks; 
Te  was  stroakiu'  ma  down  wi'  the  'air,  ms  I 

be  a-stroakin'  o'  you, 
But  whiniver  I  loooked  i'  the  glass  I  wur 

sewer  that  it  could  n't  be  trae;        20 
Niyer  wur  pretty,  not  I,  but  ye  knaw'd  it 

wur  pleasant  to  'ear. 
Thaw  it  wam't  not  me  es  wur  pretty,  bat 

my  two  'oonderd  a-year. 

VI 

D'  ya  mind  the   mumin'  when  we  was 

a-walkin'  togither,  an'  stood 
By  the  claay'd-oop  pond,  that  the  foalk  be 

sa  scared  at,  i'  Gigglesby  wood, 
Wheer  the  poor  wench  cbowndid  hersen, 

black  Sal,  es  'ed  been  disgraaced  ? 
An'  I  feel'd  thy  arm    es    I    stood  wur 

a-creeapin'  about  my  wafiist; 
An'  me  es  wur  alius  af  ear'd  of  a  man's  git- 
tin'  ower  fond, 
I  sidled  awa&y  an'  awafiy  till  I  plumpt  foot 

fust  i'  the  pond; 
And,  Robby,  I  niyer  'a  liked  tha  sa  well,  as 

I  did  that  daay, 
Fur  tha  joompt  in  thysen,  an'  tha  hoickt 

my  feet  wi'  a  flop  fro'  the  daay.    50 
Ay,  stick  oop  thy  back,  an'  set  oop  thy 

taail,  tha  may  gie  ma  a  kiss. 
Fur  I  walk'd  wi'  tha  idl  the  way  hoam  an' 

wur  niver  sa  nigh  saayin'  Tis. 
But  wa  boath  was  i'  sich  a  dat  we  was 

shaJimed  to  cross  Gigglesby  Greean, 
For  a  cat  may  loook  at  a  kmg,  thoa  knaw8| 

but  the  cat  mun  be  dean. 
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SO? 


6a  we  boath  on  as  kep'  out  o'  sight  o'  the 

winders  o'  Gigglesby  Hinn  — 
^aay,  but  the  claws  o'  tha  I  quiet  1  they 

pricks  clean  thruf  to  the  skin  — 
Jkxk*  wa  boiith  slinkt  'oilm  by  the  brokken 

shed  i'  the  laane  at  the  back, 
Wheer  the  poodle  runn'd  at  tha  onooi  an' 

thou  runn'd  oop  o'  the  thack; 
An'  tha  squeedg^d  my  'and  i'  the  shed,  fur 

theere  we  was  forced  to  'ide, 
For  I  seed  that  Steerie  wur  coomin',  and 

one  o'  the  Tommies  beside.  40 

vn 

Theere  now,  what  art  'a  mewin'  at,  Stee- 
vie  ?  for  owt  I  can  tell  — 

Bobby  wur  fust,  to  be  sewer,  or  I  mowt  'a 
liked  tha  aa  welL 

VIII 

But,  Bobby,  I  thowt  o'  tha  all  the  while  I 

wur  cbattneiu'  my  gown, 
An'  I  tbowty  shall  I  chaauge  my  staate  ? 

but,  O  Lord,  upo'  cooroin'  down  — 
My  bran-new  carpet  es  fresh  es  a  midder 

o'  flowers  i'  Matty  — 
Why  'ed  n't  tha  wiped  thy  shoes  ?  it  wur 

clatted  all  ower  wi'  claay. 
An'  I  could  'a  cried  ammost,  fur  I  seed  that 

it  could  n't  be. 
An',  Bobby,  I  gied  tha  a  raMtin'  that  Bat- 
tled thy  coortin'  o'  me. 
An'  Molly  an''  me  was  agreed,  aa  we  was 

i^deanin'  the  floor, 
That  a  man  be  a  durty  thing  an'  a  trouble 

an*  plagae  wi'  i^Kloorr  ,0 

But  I  rued  it  arter  a  bit,  fur  I  stuck  to  tha 

moor  na  the  rest, 
But  I  could  n't  'a  lived  wi'  a  man,  an'  I 

knaws  it  be  all  fur  the  best 

IX 

Nafty^let  ma  stro&k    tha   down   till  I 

mailkes  tha  es  smooth  es  silk, 
But  if  I  'ed  married  tha,  Bobby,  thou  'd 

not  'a  been  worth  thy  milk. 
Thou  'd  niver  'a  cotch'd  ony  mice  but  'a 

left  me  the  work  to  do, 
And  'a  taien  to  Uie  bottle  beside,  so  es  all 

that  I  'ears  be  true; 
Bat  I  looTs  tha  to  maiike  thysen  'appy,  an' 

soil  purr  awalfcy,  my  dear. 
Hum  'ed  wellnigh  porr'd  ma  awaJly  fro'  my 

oin  two  Nxmdeid  »>year. 


Sweftrin'  M;elbi,  you  Toms,  as  ye  used  to  do 

twelVe  year  sin' ! 
Te  niver  ettrd  Steevie  sweSr  'cep'  it  war  at 

a  dog  coomin'  in,  te 

An'  bottth  a  ye  mun  be  fools  to  be  halloa 

a-shawin'  your  claws, 
Fur  I  niver  cared  nothink  for  neither  ^-  an' 

one  o'  ye  dettd,  ye  knawa  I 
Coom,  give  bdiver  then,  weiint  ye  ?    I  war- 
rant ye  soom  fine  dafty  — 
Theere,  lig  down  —  I  shall  hey  to  gie  one 

or  tother  awai&y. 
Can't  ye  taJLke  pattern  by  Steeyie?  ya 

shan't  hev  a  drop  fro'  the  paiil. 
Steeyie  be  right  good  manners  bang  throf 

to  the  tip  o'  the  taitiL 

XI 

Bobby,  git  down  wi'  tha,  wilt  tha?  let 

Steeyie  coom  oop  o'  my  knee. 
Steeyie,  my  lad,  thou  'ed  yeiy  nigh  been 

the  Steeyie  fur  me  I 
Bobby  wur  fust,  to  be  sewer,  'e  wnr  bora 

an'  bred  i'  the  'onse. 
But  thou  be  es  'ansom  a  tabby  es  iyer  patted 

a  mouse.  70 

XII 

An'  I  beftnt  not  yaiUn,  but  I  knawi  I  'ed 

led  tha  a  quieter  life 
Nor  her  wi'  the  hepitaph  yonder  I    *  A 

faiiithf ul  an'  looyiir  wife  I ' 
An'  'ooe  o*  thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an'  thy 

windmill  oop  o'  the  croft, 
Tha  thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  ? 

but  that  wur  a  bit  ower  soft. 
Thaw  thou  was  es  softber  es  dafty,  wi'  a 

niced  red  faftoe,  an'  es  cleiln 
Es  a  shillin'  fresh  fro'  the  mint  wi'  a  bran- 
new  'e&d  o'  the  Queettn, 
An'  thy  farmin'  es  cleiln  es  thysen,  for, 

Steeyie,  tha  kep'  it  sa  neilt 
That  I  niyer  not  spied  sa  much  es  a  poppy 

along  wi'  the  wheUt, 
An'  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an'  seeldin' 

tha  haftted  to  see; 
T  wnr  es  bad  es  a  battle*twig  ^  'ere  i'  my 

ottn  blue  chaumber  to  me.  So 

Ay,  roob  thy  whiskers  agelln  ma,  fur  I 

could  a  tallen  to  tha  well. 
But  fur  thy  bairns,  poor  Steeyie,  a  bomuaiiP 

boy  an'  a  gell. 

^  Earwig. 


So8 
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An'  thoo  WM  es  fond  o'  thy  bainis  es  I  be 

mysen  o'  my  catSy 
Bot  I  niver  not  wish'd  fur  childer,  I  hey  n't 

naw  likin'  fur  brats; 
Pretty  anew  when  ya  drettes  'em  oop,  an' 

they  goSs  fur  a  walk. 
Or  sits  wi'  their  'auds  af  oor  'em,  an'  does  n't 

not  'inder  the  talk ! 
But  their  bottles  o'  pap,  an'  their  mucky 

bibs,  an'  the  ofats  an'  the  clouts. 
An'  their  mashin'  their  toys  to  pieftoes  an' 

maftkin'  ma  deilf  wi'  their  shouts, 
An'  hallus  a-joompin'  about  ma  as  if  they 

was  set  upo  springs, 
An'  a  hazin'  ma  hawkard  questions,  an' 

sa&yin'  ondecent  things,  90 

An'  a-callin'  ma  '  hugly '  mayhap  to  my 

faJtee,  or  ar4eSnn'  my  gown  — 
Dear  I    dear  I    dear  I    I  mun  part  them 

Tommies — Steeyie,  git  down. 

XIV 

Ye  be  wuss  nor  the  men-tommies,  yon.  I 
tell'd  ya,  na  moor  o'  that  I 

Tom,  lig  theere  o'  the  cushion,  an'  tother 
Tom  'ere  o'  the  mat. 

XV 

Tbeeie  1 1  ha'  master'd  ikem  !  Hed  I  mar- 
ried the  Tommies  —  O  Lord, 

To  looTe  an'  obafty  the  Tommies  1  I  could  n't 
'a  stuck  by  my  word. 

To  be  horder'd  about,  an'  waftked,  when 
Molly  'd  put  out  the  light. 

By  a  man  coomin'  in  wi'  a  hiccup  at  ony 
hour  o'  the  night  I 

An'  the  taftble  staftinTd  wi'  'is  aftle,  an'  the 
mud  o'  'is  boots  o'  the  stairs. 

An'  the  stink  o'  'is  pipe  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  the 
mark  o'  'is  'ella  o'  the  chairs  I        100 

An'  noi&n  o'  my  four  sweet-arts  'ud  'a  let 
me  'a  hed  my  oSn  wai&T, 

Sa  I  likes  'em  best  wi'  talLiis  when  they 
'cT  n't  a  word  to  safty. 

XVI 

An'  I  sits  i'  my  oftn  little  parlor,  an'  sarred 

by  my  oftn  little  lass, 
Wi'  my  ottn  little  garden  outside,  an'  my 

ottn  bed  o'  sparrow-grass. 
An'  my  oi&n  door-poorch  wi'  the  woodbine 

an'  jessmine  a-dressin'  it  greeftn. 
An'  my  oftn  fine   Jackman  i'  purple  a 

rolbin'  the  'onse  like  a  qneeftn. 


xvn 

An'  the  little  gells  bobs  to  ma  hoflens  es  1 

be  abroad  i'  the  la&nes. 
When  I  goSs  fur  to  coomfut  the  poor  es  be 

down  wi'  their   haftches  an'  their 

paftins: 
An'  a  haftf-pot  o'  jam,  or  a  mossel  o'  meSt 

when  it  be&nt  too  dear. 
They  mattkes  ma  a  grafiter  lady  nor  'er  i' 

the  mansion  theer,  no 

Hes  'es  hallus  to  hax  of  a  man  how  much 

to  spare  or  to  spend; 
An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be^  if  soft 

pleftse  God,  to  the  bend. 

XVIII 

Mew  I  mew  !  —  Bess  wi'  the  milk  1  what 

ha  maftde  our  Molly  sa  laftte  ? 
It  should  'a  been  'ere  by  seven,  an'  theere 

—  it  be  strikin'  height  — 
'Cnshie  wur  craftzed  fur  'er  cauf,'  well  — 

I  'e&rd  'er  i^maftkin'  'er  mo&n. 
An'  I  thowt  to  mysen,  *  thank  God  that  I 

heT  n't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oftn.' 
Theerel 

Set  it  down  I 

Now,  Robby  1 
You  Tommies  shall  waftit  to-night 
HU  Bobby  an'  Steevie  'es  'ed  their  lap-^ 
an'  it  sarres  ye  right 
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The  light  leaf  falling  fiut, 
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lYliile  aonirrelB  from  our  fiery  beech 

Were  bearing  off  the  mast, 
Toa  came,  and  look'd  and  loved  the  view 

Long-known  and  loved  by  me, 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue 

With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea; 
And,  gazing  from  this  height  alone, 

We  spoke  of  what  had  been 
Moat  marvellous  in  the  wars  your  own 

Crimean  eyes  had  seen; 
And  now  —  like  old-world  inns  thai  take 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
That  therewithin  a  guest  may  make 

True  cheer  with  honest  wine  — 
Because  you  heard  the  lines  I  read 

Nor  utter'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

These  rhymings  with  your  name. 
Who  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

I  fain  would  meet  again. 
Yet  know  you,  as  your  England  knows 

That  you  and  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanish'd  year, 
Yon  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  from  Tel-el-Kebir 
Thro'  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driven, 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Arftbi,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

Paledy  and  the  glory  grew. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAVY 
BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA 

OCTOBER    25,    1854 
I 

Thi  charge  of  the  gallant  three  hundred, 

the  Heavy  Brigade  I 
Down  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  thousands  of 

Russians, 
Thousands  of  horsemen,  drew  to  the  valley 

—  and  stay'd; 
For  Scarlett  and  Scarlett's  three  hundred 

were  riding  by 
When  the  points  of  the  Russian  lances 

arose  in  the  sky; 
Aal  he  call'd,  <  Left  wheel  into  line  I '  and 

they  wheel'd  and  obey'd. 
Then  he  look'd  at  the  host  that  had  halted 

he  knew  not  why, 
And  he  tum'd  half  round,  and  he  bade  his 

trumpeter  sound 
To  the  charge,  and  he  rode  on  ahead,  as  he 

waved  his  blade 


To  the  gallant  three  hundred  whose  glory 

will  never  die  — 
*  Follow,'  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up 

the  hiU, 
Follow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

II 

The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge,  and 

the  mieht  of  the  fight ! 
Thousands  of  liorsemen  had  gather'd  there 

on  the  height. 
With  a  wing  push'd  out  to  the  left  and  a 

wing  to  the  right, 
And  who  shall  escape  if  they  close  ?  but  ha 

dash'd  op  alone 
Thro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
Sway'd  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then. 
All  in  a  moment  follow'd  with  force 
Three  that  were  next  in  their  fiery  course. 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horBe  and 

horse, 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap 

they  had  made  — 
Four  amid  thousands  1  and  up  the  hill,  up 

the  hill, 
Gallopt  the    ndlant  three   hundredi  the 

Heavy  Brigade. 

ni 

Fell  like  a  cannon-shot. 

Burst  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Crash'd  like  a  hurricane, 

Broke  thro'  the  mass  from  below, 

Drove  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe. 

Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro^ 

Rode  flashing  blow  upon  blow, 

Brave  Innislullens  and  Greys 

Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light  I 

And  somo  of  us,  all  in  amaze, 

Who  were  held  for  a  while  from  the  fight. 

And  were  only  standing  at  gaze, 

When  the  dark-muffled  Russian  crowd 

Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  the 

right, 
And  roll  d  them  around  like  a  cloud,  — 
O,  mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle  were 

we. 
When  our  own  good  redooats  sank  from 

sight. 
Like  drops  of  blood  in  a  dark-gray  sea, 
And  we  tum'd  to  each  other,  whispering, 

all  dismay'd, 
*Loet  are  the  gallant  three  hundred  of 

Scarlett's  Brigade  t ' 
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*  Lost  one  and  all  *  were  the  words 

Mattered  in  our  dismay; 

But  they  rode  like  victors  and  lords 

Thro'  the  forest  of  lances  and  swords 

In  the  heart  of  the  Russian  hordes, 

They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay  — 

Struck  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew, 

Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 

The  foe  from  the  saddle  and  threw 

Underfoot  there  in  the  fray  — 

Ranged  like  a  storm  or  stood  like  a  rock 

In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  day; 

Till  suddenly  shock  upon  shock 

Stagger'd  the  mass  from  withont, 

DroTO  it  in  wild  disarray, 

For  our  men  gallopt  up  with  a  cheer  and 

a  shout, 
And  the  f oeman  surged,  and  wayer'd,  and 

reePd 
Up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  out  of 

the  field. 
And  oyer  the  brow  and  away. 


Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  charge 

that  they  made  ! 
Glory  to  all  the  three  hundred,  and  all  the 

Brigade! 

NOTS.  — The '  three  hmidred '  of  the '  Heavy 
Brigade '  who  made  this  famous  charee  were 
the  Scots  Qreys  and  the  2d  squadron  of  Innis- 
killens ;  the  remainder  of  Uie  *  Heavy  Bri- 
gade '  subsequently  dashing  up  to  their  sup- 
port 

The  'three'  were  Scarlett's  aide-de-camp, 
Elliot,  and  the  trumpeter,  and  Sh^og  the 
atderiy,  who  had  been  close  behind  him. 


EPILOGUE 


Not  this  way  will  you  set  yoor 
A  star  among  the  stars. 


What  way? 


You  praise  when  yon  shoold  blame 
The  barbarism  of  wars. 
A  jnster  epoch  has  begun. 


Tet  tho'  thb  cheek  be  gray, 
And  that  bright  hair  the  modem  son. 

Those  eyes  the  blue  to-day, 
You  wrong  me,  passionate  little  friend* 

I  would  that  wars  should  cease, 
I  would  the  globe  from  end  to  end 

Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace. 
And  some  new  Spirit  o'erbear  the  did. 

Or  Trade  re-frain  the  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  links  of  gold. 

Or  Love  with  wreiUhs  of  flowers. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  count  them  aU 

My  friends  and  brother  souls. 
With  all  the  peoples,  great  and  sma]]* 

That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
But  since  our  mortal  shadow.  111, 

To  waste  this  earth  began  — 
Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  WiU 

In  worlds  beforo  the  man 
Involving  ours  —  he  needs  must  fight 

To  TwuLe  true  peace  his  own. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  mighty 

Or  Might  would  rule  alone; 
And  who  loves  war  for  war's  own  sako 

Is  fool,  or  crazed,  or  worse; 
But  let  the  patriot-soldier  take 

His  meed  of  fame  in  verse; 
Kay  —  tho'  that  realm  wero  in  the 

For  which  her  warriors  bleed. 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 

The  warrior^  noble  deed  — 
A  crown  the  Singer  hopes  may  laaty 

For  so  the  deed  endures; 
But  Song  will  vanish  in  the  Vast; 

And  ^at  large  phrase  of  yours 
'  A  star  among  the  stars,'  my  dear, 

Is  girlish  tsuk  at  best; 
For  dare  we  dally  with  the  sphere 

As  he  did  half  in  jest, 
Old  Horace  ?    <  I  will  strike,'  said  he, 

'  The  stars  with  head  subliine,' 
But  scarce  could  see,  as  now  we  see, 

The  man  in  space  and  time, 
So  drew  perehance  a  happier  lot 

Than  ours,  who  rhyme  to-day. 
The  fires  that  arch  this  dusky  dot— - 

Yon  myriad-worlded  way  — 
The  vast  sun-clusters'  gather'd  blaze. 

World-isles  in  lonely  skies. 
Whole  heavens  within  themselves,  amaie 

Our  brief  humanities. 
And  so  does  Earth;  for  Homer's  fame^ 

Tho'  carved  in  harder  stone  — 


TO  VIRGIL 
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The  falling  drop  will  make  his  name 
As  mortal  as  my  own. 


Not 


POST. 


Let  it  live  then  —  ay,  till  when  ? 

Earth  passes,  all  is  lost 
In  what  they  prophesy,  oar  wise  men. 

Sun-flame  or  sunless  froet, 
And  deed  and  song  alike  are  swept 

Away,  and  all  in  Tain 
As  far  as  man  can  see,  except 

The  man  himself  remain; 
And  tho',  in  this  lean  age  forlorn, 

Too  many  a  voice  may  ery 
That  man  can  have  no  after>mom, 

Not  yet  of  those  am  I. 
The  man  remains,  and  whatsoe'er 

He  wrought  of  good  or  hrave 
Will  mould  him  thro'  the  cycle-year 

That  dawns  behind  the  graye. 


And  here  the  Singer  for  his  art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 
*  The  song  that  nerres  a  nation's  heart 

Is  in  itself  a  deed.' 


TO  VIRGIL 

WmTTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE 
MANTUANS  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTENARY  OF  VIRGIL'S  DEATH 

Fust  printed  in  '  The  I^neteenth  Century ' 
for  Norember,  1882. 


Roman  Viroil,  thou  that  sinsest 

Dion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Dion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's 
pyre; 

II 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  languaffe 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  '  Works 
and  Days,' 
An  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden 
phrue; 


in 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  sJl  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  woid; 

IV 

Poet  of  the  happv  Htyrus 

piping  underneath  his  beeehen  bow- 
ers; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound 
with  flowers; 


Chanter  of  the  PoUio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be. 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  earless  sea; 

VI 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at    the  doubtful  doom  of   human 
kind; 

VII 

Light  among  the  vanish'd  ages; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom 
shore; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no 
more; 

vni 

Now  thv  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  puiple  Cesar's  dome  ^ 

Tho'  thine  oeean-roU  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome  — 

IX 

Now  the  Rome  of  sh>ves  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her 
place, 
I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  hnmaa 
race, 

X 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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TIRESIAS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


THE  DEAD  PROPHET 


182- 

Not  refemng  to  aaj  puiieiilar  prophet,  or 
poet,  M  Tennjaon  himiiftlf  deelared. 


Dead  I 

And   the  Muaes  cried  with  a  stormy 
cry, 
*  Send  them  no  more,  for  evermore. 

Let  the  people  die.' 


Dead! 

'Is  it  he  then  bronght  so  low  ?  * 
And  a  careless  people  flock'd  from  the 
fields 

With  a  purse  to  pay  for  the  show. 

Ill 

Dead,  who  had  serred  his  time, 
Was  one  of  the  people's  kings, 

Had  labor'd  in  lif tmg  them  out  of  slime^ 
And  showing  them,  sonls  have  wings  ! 

IV 

Dumb  on  the  winter  heath  he  lay. 

His  friends  had  stript  him  bare. 
And  roll'd  his  nakedness  everyway 

That  all  the  crowd  might  stare. 


A  stprro-wom  signpost  not  to  be  read, 
And  a  tree  with  a  moulder'd  nest 

On  its  barUess  bones,  stood  stark  by  the 
dead; 
And  behind  him,  low  in  the  West, 

VI 

With  shifting  ladders  of  shadow  and  light, 
And  blorrM  in  color  and  form, 

The  sun  hung  over  the  gates  of  night. 
And  glared  at  a  coming  storm. 

vn 

Then  glided  a  vulturous  beldam  forth, 

That  on  dumb  death  had  thriven; 
They  call'd  her  'Reverence'  here  upon 
earth. 
And  'The  Curse  of  the    Fkophet'  in 
heaven. 


vin 


She  knelt^'We  worship  him'— all  but 
wept  — 

'  So  great,  so  noble,  was  he  I ' 
She  d^u^d  her  sight,  she  arose,  she  swept 

The  dust  of  earth  from  her  knee. 


IX 


'  Great  I  for  he  spoke  and  the  people  heard. 
And  his  eloquence  caught  like  a  flame 

From  zone  to  zone  of  the  world,  till   his 
word 
Had  won  him  a  noble  name. 


'  Noble !  he  sung,  and  the  sweet  aoand 
ran 
Thro'  palace  and  cottage  door. 
For  he  touch'd  on  the  whole  sad  planet  of 
man. 
The  kings  and  the  rich  and  the  poor; 

XI 

'  And  he  sung  not  alone  of  an  old  sun  aet» 
But  a  sun  coming  up  in  his  youth  t 

Great  and  noble  —  O,  yes — but  yet  — 
For  man  is  a  lover  of  truth, 

xn 

'  And  bound  to  follow,  wherever  she  go 

Stark-naked,  and  up  or  down. 
Thro'   her   high   hill -passes   of  stainlesB 
snow. 

Or  the  foulest  sewer  of  the  town  — 

xm 


'Noble  and  great  —  O,  ay  —  but  then. 

Tho'  a  prophet  should  have  his  due. 
Was  he  noblier-fashion'd  than  other 

Shall  we  see  to  it,  I  and  you  ? 


men? 


XIV 


'For  since  he  would  sit  on  a  prophet's 
seat, 
As  a  lord  of  the  human  soul. 
We  needs  must  scan  him  from  head  to 
feet, 
Were  it  bnt  for  a  wart  or  a  mole  ? ' 

XV 

His  wife  and  his  child  stood  by  him  in 
tears. 
But  she — she  pnsh'd  them  aside. 


EARLY  SPRING 
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'Tho'  a  name  may  last  for  a  tbouaand 

yea«» 
Yet  a  truth  is  a  tmth,'  she  eried. 

XVI 

And  she  that  had  haunted  his  pathway 
still, 
Had  often  tmckled  and  cower'd 
When  he  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  had  yielded 
her  will 
To  the  master,  as  OTerpower'd, 

XVII 

She  tombled  his  helpless  corpse  aboat 
'  Small  blemish  upon  the  skin  1 

Bat  I  think  we  know  what  is  lair  with- 
oat 
Is  often  as  fool  within.' 

XVIII 

She  cxonch'd,  she  tore  him  nart  from  part, 

And  oat  of  his  body  she  drew 
The  red  '  blood-eagle ' '  of  liyer  and  heart; 

She  held  them  up  to  the  view; 

XIX 

She  gabbled,  as  she  groped  in  the  dead, 
And  all  the  people  were  pleased; 

*  See,  what  a  little  heart,*  she  said, 
*  And  the  liver  is  half-diseased  I ' 


She  tore  the  prophet  after  death, 
And  the  people  paid  her  well. 

li^tnings  flickered  along  the  heath; 
One  shriek'd,  <  The  fires  of  hell  P 


EARLY  SPRING 

Coirtribated  to  *The  Yoath's  Gonpamon' 
(Boston)  for  DMsember  18, 1883. 


OvcB  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new. 
And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 

With  loTinff  blue; 
The  blaokbirds  have  their  wills. 

The  throstles  too. 

1  Old  Vikfaig  term  for  longs,  lirer,  eto.,  when 
torn  by  the  eonqoeror  out  of  the  body  of  the 
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Opens  a  door  in  heaven; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  greening  grass. 
And  o^r  the  moantain-walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

Ul 

Before  them  fleets  the  shower^ 

And  burst  the  buds. 
And  shine  the  level  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods; 
The  stars  are  from  their  handi 

Flung  thro'  the  woods, 

IV 

The  woods  with  Uving  airs 

How  softly  fann'd, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deepi 

All  down  the  sand, 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleeps 

Heard  by  the  land. 


O,  follow,  leaping  blood. 

The  season^  lure  t 
O  heart,  look  down  and  np 

Serene,  secure. 
Warm  as  the  crocns  enp, 

Like  snowdrops,  pure  I 

VI 

Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fada 
Thro'  some  slight  spell, 

A  gleam  from  yonder  valdi 
Some  far  blue  fell. 

And  sympathies,  how  frail. 
In  sound  and  smell  t 

vn 

Tin  at  thy  chuckled  note^ 

Thoo  twinkling  bird. 
The  fairy  fancies  range. 

And,  lighUv  stirr'd, 
Bing  little  bells  of  change 

From  word  to  word. 

VIII 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new. 

And  thaws  the  eoid,  and  fills 
The  flower  with  dew; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  willi»* 
ThepoeUtoo. 


SH 


TIRESIAS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


PREFATORY  POEM  TO  MY 
BROTHER'S  SONNETS 

MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  30,  1 879 

The  collected  edition  of  Charles  Tennyson 
Tomer's  'Sonnets,'  for  which  this  poem  was 
written,  was  published  in  1880. 


Midnight  —  in  no  midsommer  tone 
The  breakers  lash  the  shores; 
The  cnckoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  oat  of  doors. 

And  thou  hast  vanished  from  thine  own 
To  that  which  looks  like  rest, 
Tme  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  best. 

II 

Midnight —  and  joyless  Jane  gone  by, 
And  from  the  deluged  park 
The  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark; 

Bat  thoa  art  silent  ondergronnd. 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain, 
Trae  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

Ill 

And,  now  to  these  unsummer'd  skies 
The  snnuner  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
Ftom  ont  a  phantom  hill; 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  son 
Of  sixty  years  away. 
The  light  of  days  when  life  begun. 
The  days  that  seem  to-day. 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with 

thee, 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine  — 
Ab  aU  thoa  wert  was  one  with  me, 
May  aU  thon  art  be  mine  ! 


•FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE' 

Fizst  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Centory ' 
for  Ifarch,  1883. 

Desenzano  is  a  town  at  the  sonthem  end  of 
Laka  Gaida,  in  Italy.    The  narrow  peninsula 


of  Sennione  (the  Latin  Sirmio),  where  Gatnl- 
Ins  had  his  country  house,  is  about  three  miks 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Desenzano.  Tlieie 
are  some  alight  remains  of  an  ancient  bmldxsg 
on  the  edg^  of  the  lake,  said  to  beloi^  to  the 
poet's  Tilla;  and  on  a  hill  near  by  are  &ag- 
ments  of  Roman  baths. 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  yoor  Sir- 

mione  row  I 
So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  landed  — '  O 

renusta  Sirmio  I' 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  groyes  of  olive  in 

the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the 

purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  <  Ave  atque  Vale '  of  the  Poet's 

hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  afo, 
*  Frater  Are  atque  Vale ' —  as  we  wandered 

to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Ly  dian  laughter  of  the  Garda 

Lake  below 
Sweet    Catullus's  all-bat4filand,  oli?e-«il- 

very  Sirmio  I 


HELEN'S   TOWER 

[Written  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  Lotd 
Dnfferin.] 

Inscribed  on  the  walls  of  a  tower  ereeted  in 
1860  by  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  on  his  estate  near 
Belfast,  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  the  late 
Connteas  of  Gifford,  and  named  after  her. 
The  fourth  line  refers  to  a  poetical  inscription 
on  the  tower,  written  by  Lady  Giffccd  to  her 
son. 

Later,  in  1861,  'Helen's  Tower'  was  pri- 
vately  printed  by  Lord  Dufferin.  It  was  also 
printed  in  *  Good  Words'  for  January,  1884, 
before  it  appeared  in  the  '  Tiresias '  Tcilunie. 


Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand, 
Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 
Mother's  love  in  letter'd  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 
I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
Would  my  granite  girth  were  strong 
As  either  love,  to  l^t  as  long  ! 
I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro'  the  Doomsday  fire. 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
In  earth's  recarring  Paradise. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 


SIS 


EPITAPH  ON  LORD  STRATFORD 
DE  REDCLIFFE 

IN   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Thii  and  the  two  following  epitaphs  were 
poUiahed  in  the  *  TlreslaB '  Tolaiue. 

Tbou  third  great  Canning,  stand  among 
onr  best 
And  noblest,  now  thy  long  day's  work 
hath  ceased. 
Here  silent  in  oar  Minster  of  the  West 
Who  wert  the  voioe  of  England  in  the 
East 


EPITAPH  ON  GENERAL  GORDON 

m  THE  GORDON  BOYS*  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL HOME  NEAR  WOKING 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  ty- 
rant's foe, 
Now  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste 
Soudan, 
Thoa  livett  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  never  borne  a  nobler 


EPITAPH  ON  CAXTON 

IN  ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER 

Piat  Lux  (his  motto) 

Tht  prayer  was  *  Light  —  more  Light  — 
while  Time  shiUl  last  1 ' 
Thon  sawest  a  glory  growing  on  the 
nisht. 
But  not  the  shadows  which  that  light  would 
oast, 
Till   shadows  vanish  in   the  Light  of 
Light. 


TO  THE   DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 


Tlie  Dnke  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tennv- 
son,  and  risited  him  oooaaionally  at  Aldworth. 
This  poem  was  probably  ■uggested  by  the 
eonfve  of  the  Dnke  in  resigning  the  PriTy  Seal 
in  1881«  OB  aeoooat  of  his  disagieemeni  with 


Gladstone  (who  had  appointed  him  to  the  of- 
fice in  188())  on  the  Irish  fiilL  Tennyson  him- 
self said,  in  1802 : '  I  love  Mr.  Gkdstoas,  but 
hate  his  present  Irish  policy.' 

O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thou  wise  to 

know 
The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the  bounds 
Determining  eonoession;  still  be  bold 
Not  only  to  slight  praise  but  suffer  scorn; 
And  be  thy  heart  a  fortress  to  maintain 
The  day  against  the  moment,  and  the  year 
Against  the  day;  thy  voice,  a  music  heard 
Thro'  all  the  yells  and  counter-yells  of 

feud 
And  faction,  and  thy  will,  a  power  to  make 
This  eveiMjhanging  world  of  circumstanoe, 
In  changing,  chime  with  neveiH^hanging 

Law. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 

For  the  first  renion  of  this  sonr,  whieh  ap- 
peared in  the  London  *  Examiner ° for  Febni- 
ary  7,  1652,  see  the  Notes. 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  x&fjoS^ 

Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest; 
That  man 's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  freedom's  oak  for  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day; 
That  man 's  tne  true  Conservative 
Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  awaj. 

Hands  all  round  I 
€rod  the  traitor's  hope  confound  1 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  mj 
friends. 
And  the  great  nama  of  England,  round 
and  round. 

To  aU  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole  I 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole  I 
To  England  under  Indian  skies. 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  I 
To  Canada  whom  vre  love  and  prixe. 
Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  1 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my 
friends, 
And  aU  her  g^orioiia  empixe,  lonnd  and 
round. 
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To  all  oar  statesmen  so  they  be 

Trae  leaders  of  the  land's  desire  I 
To  both  our  Hooses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  1 
We  sail'd  wherever  ship  could  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state; 

Fny  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

^Diro'  craven  fears  of  being  great ! 

Hands  all  round  ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
ftends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 


FREEDOM 

Fint  printed  in  this  country  in  1884,  in  tlie 
New  Tork  *  Independent,*  and  in  England  in 
*  Macmillan's  Magazine '  for  December,  1884 ; 
afterwards  included  in  the  *  'Hreoas '  volume* 


O  THOU  so  fair  in  summers  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  pUlar'd  Parthenon, 
The  glittering  Capitol; 


n 

So  fair  in  southern  sunshine  bathed. 
But  scarce  of  such  majestio  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  vapoz^watlied 
In  meadows  ever  green; 

in 

For   thon  —  when    Athens    ieign*d   and 
Rome, 
Thy  glorious  eyes  were    dimm'd  with 
pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 
The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain; 

IV 

O  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 
In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam 

Howe'er  blind  force  and  brainless  will 
May  jar  thy  golden  dream 


Of  Knowledge  fusing  class  with  daaa^ 
Of  civic  Hate  no  more  to  be, 

Of  Love  to  leaven  all  the  massi 
Till  every  aool  be  free; 


VI 


Who  yet,  like  Nature,  wouldst  not  mar 
By  changes  all  too  fierce  and  fast 

This  order  of  her  Human  Star, 
This  heritage  of  the  past; 


VII 


O  scomer  of  the  party  cry 

That  wanders  from  the  public  good. 
Thou  —  when  the  nations  rear  on  high 

Their  idol  smeared  with  blood. 


vin 


And  when  they  roll  their  idol  down  -^ 
Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud; 

Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd; 


IX 


How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind 
Hath  still'd  the  buut  and  strown  the 
wave, 

Tbo'  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave. 


Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power  — 
Unf  umish'd  brows,  tempestuous  tongoes. 

Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour  -« 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs  1 


POETS  AND  THEIR  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES 

First  published  in  the  '  llreBias '  vblumeybut 
without  the  present  title,  which  was  added  in 

18S9. 

Old  poets  foster'd  under  friendlier  skies. 
Old  Virgil  who  would  write  ten  lines, 

they  say, 
At  dawn,  and  lavish  all  the  golden  day 
To  make  them  wealthier  in  his  readers' 

eyes; 
And  yon,  old  popular  Horace,  you  the  wise 
Adviser  of  the  nine-years-ponder'd  lay. 
And  you,  that  wear  a  wreath  of  sweeter 

bay» 
Catullus,  whose  dead  songster  never  dies; 

If,    glancing    downward    on    the    kindly 

sphere 

That  once  had  roU'd  yon  round    and 

round  the  sun. 
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Yoa  see  your  Art  stiU  shrined  in  human 

shelves, 
Yon  should  be  jubilant  that  you  fiourish'd 

here 
Before  the  Loto  of  Letters,  orerdone. 
Had  swampt  the  sacred  poets  with  them- 

seWes. 

TO  H.  R.  H.  PRINCESS  BEATRICE 

First  printed  in  the  London  '  Times,*  July 
S8^885. 

The  Princess  was  mairied  to  Mnoe  Henry 
of  Battenbei;^,  on  that  day. 

Two  Suns  of  Lots  make  day  of  human  life, 
Which  else  with  all  its  pains,  and  griefs, 

and  deaths. 
Were  utter  darkness — one,  the  Sun  of 

dawn 
That  brightens  thro'  the  Mother's  tender 

eyes, 
And  warms  the  child's  awakening  world- 

and  one 
The  later-rising  Sun  of  spousal  Lorei 


Which  from  her  household  orbit  draws  the 

child 
To  move  in  other  spheres.     The  Mother 

wee^ 
At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life. 
Her  maiden  daughter's  marriage;  and  her 

tears 
Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain  —  the 

child 
Is  happy  —  eyen  in  leaTinf^  her  I  bnt  thou. 
True  oaughter,  whose  all-f atthful,  filial  eyes 
Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly  thrcmes. 
Wilt  neither  quit  the  widow'd  Crown,  nor 

let 
This  later  light  of  JxtYe  have  risen  in  Tain, 
But  moving  thro'  the  Mother's  home,  be- 
tween 
The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  summer  life, 
Sway'd  by  each  Love,  and  swaying  to  each 

Love, 
Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid  heaven 
Between  two  suns,  and  drawing  down  from 

both 
The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  donUe 

day. 
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This  WHS  the  tiUe  of  the  volQme  published  late  in  1886, 
Fleet."  Onening  of  the  Indian  and  CdonislEzhibitaon,*  and  *The 
had  tlie  f oilowiag  dedieation : 


the ' Looksley  Hall,'  'The 
of  May.'    The  book 


TO  MT  WIFE 

I  DKDICATB 

THIS  OBAMATIO  MOVOUMIUB 

Aim 

THX  POmS  WHICH  FOLLOW 
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AFTER 

Late,  my  grandson  I  half  the  morning 
have  I  paced  these  sand  v  tracts, 

Watoh'd  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring 
into  cataracts, 

Waader'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I 

heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself 

in  Locksley  Hall. 

So — yoor  haopy  suit  was  blasted — she 
the  faultleis,  the  divine; 


And  yon  liken  ^~  boyish  babble  —  this  boy- 
love  of  yours  with  mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a 

foolish  past; 
Babble,  babble;  our  old  England  may  go 

down  in  babble  at  last 

*  Curse  him  1 '  curse  yoor  fellow-victim  ? 

call  him  dotard  in  your  rage  ? 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well 

might  fool  a  dotard^  age.  to 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier  !  wealthier  7  yet  per* 
haps  she  was  not  wise; 
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I  remember  how  yoo  kias'd  the  miniature 
with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting  —  Amy's 

arms  abont  my  neck  — 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the 

ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that 
clasp'd  my  neck  had  flown ; 

I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the 
wreck  alone. 

Yours  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you 

sicken  for  her  sake  ? 
Youy  not  you  !  your  modem  amorist  is  of 

easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loved  me.  Amy  fail'd  me,  Amy  was  a 

timid  child; 
But  your  Judith  —  but  your  worldling  — 

she  had  never  driven  me  wild. 
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She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer 

than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fasrer  than  a 

mom  of  spring. 

She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his 

briefer  lease  of  life. 
While  she  vows  '  till  death  shall  part  us,* 

she  the  would-be-widow  wife. 

She  the  worldling  bom  of  worldlings  —  fa- 
ther, mother  —  be  content, 

Even  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there 
is  something  in  descent. 

Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now 

into  the  ground. 
Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his 

feet  upon  the  hound. 

Cross'd  !  for  once  he  sail'd  the  sea  to  crush 

the  Moslem  in  his  pride; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the 

cause  in  which  he  died.  30 

Yet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  moulder- 
ing aisle  have  stood, 

Gazing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  that 
founder  of  our  blood. 

There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of 
old  we  knelt  in  prayer. 


Close  beneath  the  casement  crimson  with 
the  shield  of  Locksley  —  there. 

All  in  white  Italian  marble,  looking  still  as 

if  she  smiled. 
Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  childbirth,  dead  the 

mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead  —  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  dead  her 

aged  husband  now  — 
I,  this  old  white-headed  dreamer,  stoopt 

and  kiss'd  her  marble  brow. 

Gone  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furies, 

curses,  passionate  tears, 
Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes 

of  the  planet's  dawning  years.         40 

Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  silent 

ashes  fallen  away. 
Cold   upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the 

gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone  the  tyrant  of  my  youth,  and  mute  be- 
low the  chancel  stones, 

All  his  virtues  —  I  forgive  them — black  in 
white  above  his  bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in 

fight  against  the  foe. 
Some  thro'  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as 

all  on  earth  will  go. 

Gone  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in 

ffolden  sequence  ran, 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with 

ail  the  breadth  of  man. 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith, 

yet  so  lowly-sweet, 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  woman  to 

her  tender  feet,  sp 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ail- 
ing body  and  mind. 

She  that  link'd  again  the  broken  chain  that 
bound  me  to  my  kind. 

Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me,  whfle  I 

wander'd  down  the  coast. 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  smiling  at  the 

slighter  ghost. 

Grone  our  sailor  son  thy  father,  Leonard 
early  lost  at  sea; 
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Thoa  alone,  my  boy,  of  Amy'a  kin  and 
mine  art  left  to  me. 

Gone  thy  tender-natnred  mother,  wearying 

to  be  left  alone, 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had 

beat  beside  her  own. 

Truth,  for  truth  is  truth,  he  worshipt,  being 

true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  good  is  good,  he  followed,  yet  he 

look'd  beyond  the  grave,  60 

Wiser  there  than  you,  that  erowning  barren 
Death  as  lord  of  all. 

Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  cur- 
tain is  the  p^  1 

Beaotif  ul  was  death  in  him,  who  saw  the 

death,  but  kept  the  deck. 
Saving  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking 

with  the  sinking  wreck, 

Gone  for  ever  1    Ever  ?  no  —  for  since  our 

dying  race  began. 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading 

light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  kill'd  the 

slave,  and  slew  the  wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion 

of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dieam  of  ampler  hunting 
grounds  beyond  the  night; 

Even  the  black  Australian  dying  hopes  he 
shall  return,  a  white.  70 

Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  t  The 
good,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  just  — 

Take  the  charm  *  For  ever '  from  them,  and 
they  crumble  into  dusL 

Gone  the  cry  of  *  Forward,  Forward,'  lost 

vrithin  a  growing  gloom; 
Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the 

silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs 

over  time  and  space, 
Staled  by  frequence,  snrunk  by  usage  into 

commonest  commonplace  1 

*  Forward  '  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the 
many  mme  was  oue. 


Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  *  Forward '  till  ten 
thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanished  races,  old  Assyrian 

kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle  — 

iron-hearted  victors  they.  80 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the 

wild  Moguls, 
Timur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty 

thousand  human  skulls; 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age 
of  noblest  English  names, 

Christian  conouerors  took  and  flung  the 
conquer d  Christian  into  flames. 

Love  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said 
the  Greatest  of  the  great; 

Christian  love  among  the  Churches  look'd 
the  twin  of  heathen  hate. 

From  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had 

coin'd  himself  a  curse: 
Rome  of  Ciesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was 

crueller  ?  which  was  worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men, 
preach'd  a  Gospel,  all  men's  good; 

Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and 
slaked  the  light  vrith  blood.  90 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching 

till  the  day  begun  — 
Crown'd  with  sunlight  —  over  darkness  — 

from  the  still  unrisen  sun. 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions 

of  the  primal  clan  Y 
*  Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,'  still, 

'  your  enemy '  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim 
the  helpless  horse,  ana  drive 

Linocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  bum  the 
kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  vonr  wrongers 
— burnt  at  midnight,  found  at  mom. 

Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their 
oflspring,  born^bciii. 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother  I  Are  we 
devils  ?  are  we  men  ? 
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Sweet  Saint  Francis  of  Assisiy  would  that 
he  were  here  again, 


lOO 


He  that  in  his  Catholio  wholeness  nsed  to 

call  the  verj  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers  —  and  the  beasts  —  whose 

pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours  1 

Chaos,  Cosmos  1  Cosmos,  Chaos  1  who  can 

tell  how  all  will  end  ? 
Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  yon,  and  take 

their  wisdom  for  your  f liend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present  fatal 

daughter  of  the  Past, 
Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but 

dream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  revoWer  leaTC  you 

courage  to  be  wise  — 
When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace  ? 

madness  ?  written,  spoken  lies  ? 

Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Love,  and,  laugh- 
ing sober  fact  to  scorn. 

Cries  to  weakest  as  to  strongest, '  Ye  are 
equals,  equal-bom/ 


no 


Equal-bom  ?    O,  yes,  if  yonder    hill  be 

level  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  orator,  till  the  lion  look  no  larger 

than  the  cat. 

Till  the  cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated 

language  loom 
Larger  iheai  the    lion,  —  Demos   end    in 

working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we 
fight  her  ?  shall  we  yield  ? 

Pause  !  before  you  sound  the  trumpet,  hear 
the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one 

Imperial  sceptre  now. 
Shall  we  bold  them  ?  shall  we  loose  them  ? 

take  the  sufErage  of  the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow 
Truth  if  only  you  and  you. 

Rivals  of  realm-ruining  party,  when  you 
speak  were  whoUy  true. 
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Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter 
bleness  of  mind. 


Truthful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the 

practised  hustings-liar; 
So  the  higher  wields  the  lower,  while  the 

lower  is  the  higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-boni 

by  right  divine; 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his 

oxen  or  his  swine. 


Plowmen,  shepherds,  have  I  found,  and 
more  than  once,  and  still  could  find. 


Chaos,    Cosmos  1    Cosmos,   Chaos  I 
again  the  sickening  g^ame; 

Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying 
while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  eain'd  a  freedom  known 

to  Europe,  known  to  all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness,  —  thro' 

the  tonguesters  we  may  falL  130 

You  that  woo  the  Voices  —  teU  them  '  old 

experience  is  a  fool,' 
Teach  your  flatter'd  kings  that  only  those 

who  cannot  read  can  rule. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set 
no  meek  ones  in  their  place; 

Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your 
offal  at  her  face. 

Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head,  and,  yelling 

with  the  yelling  street. 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  the 

brain  is  in  the  feet. 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the 

faith,  without  the  hope. 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne, 

and  roll  their  ruins  down  the  slope. 

Authors  —  essayist,  atheist,  novelist,  real- 
ist, rhymester,  play  your  part, 

Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the 
living  hues  of  art.  140 

Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your 

own  foul  passions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence 

— forward  — naked — let  them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  tue 
drainage  of  your  sewer; 
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Send  the  drain  into  the  foantaiD,  lest  the 
stream  should  issue  pore. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  Zolaism,  — 

Forward,  forward,  ay,  and  baokward,  down- 
ward too  into  the  abysm  1 

Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower 

the  rising  race  of  men; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then 

back  into  the  beast  again  ? 

Only  '  dost  to  dust '  for  me  that  sicken  at 

yonr  lawless  din, 
Dnst  in  wholesome  old-world  dnst  before 

the  newer  world  begin.  150 

Heated  am  I  ?  yon  —  you  wonder  —  well, 
it  scarce  becomes  mine  age  — 

Patience  1  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his 
last  upon  the  stage. 

Cries  of  nnprogressive  dotage  ere  the  d<^ 

tard  fall  asleep  ? 
Noises  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the 

music  of  a  deep  ? 

Ay,  for  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think 
gray  thoughts,  for  I  am  gray; 

After  ul  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find 
a  changeless  May  ? 

After  madness,  after  massacre.  Jacobinism 

and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  gnide  ns  thro'  the 

days  I  shall  not  see  ? 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems, 
kingdoms  and  republics  fall, 

Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier  —  all  for 
each  and  each  for  all  7  160 

All  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races,  led  by 
Justice,  Love,  and  Truth; 

All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the 
visions  of  my  youth  7 

AH  diseases  quench'd  bv  Science,  no  man 

halt,  or  deaf,  or  blind; 
Stronger  ever  bom  of  weaker,  lustier  body, 

larger  mind  7 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  nuse, 
a  single  tongtw  — 


I  have  seen  her  far  away  —  for  is  not  Earth 
as  yet  so  yoong  7  — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  ser- 
pent passion  kill'd. 

Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing 
desert  till'd. 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either 

pole  she  smiles. 
Universal    ocean    softly  washing  all  her 

warless  isles.  170 

Warless  7  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and 
her  thousands  millions,  then  — 

All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow —  who  can 
fimoy  warless  men  7 

Warless  7  war  will  die  ont  late  then.  Will 

it  ever  7  late  or  soon  7 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  *be  dead  as 

yon  dead  world  the  moon  7 

Dead  the  new  astronomer  calls  her. — On 

this  day  and  at  this  hour, 
Lk  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whenoe 

you  see  the  Locksley  tower, 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting  —  Amy  — - 

sixty  years  ago  — 
She  and  I  —  the  moon  was  Uling  greenish 

thro'  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even 
where  you  see  her  now  — 

Here  we  stood  and  daspt  each  other, 
swore  the  seeming-deathless  vow.  — 

Dead,  but  how  her  living  glory  lights  the 
hall,  the  dune,  the  grass  t  181 

Yet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the 
sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her !  smilins  downward  at  this 

earthlier  earth  of  ours, 
Closer  on  the  sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never 

fading  flowers. 

Hesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer 
home  of  all  good  things  — 

All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  per- 
fect peoples,  perfect  lungs. 

Hesper  —  Venus — were  we  native  to  that 
splendor  or  in  Man, 
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We  should  see  the  globe  we  groan  in, 
fairest  of  their  evening  stars. 

Coold  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  craft 
and  madness,  Inst  and  spite. 

Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point 
of  peaceful  light  ?  190 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a 

star  so  silver-fair, 
Yearn,  and  clasp  the  hands  and  mnrmnr, 

<  Would  to  God  that  we  were  there '  ? 

Forward,   backward,  backward,  forward, 

in  the  immeasurable  sea, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can 

be  known  to  you  or  me. 

All  the  suns  — are  these  but  symbols  of  in- 

namerable  man; 
Man  or  Mind  that  sees  a  shadow  of  the 

planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth  ?  or  pain  in  every 
peopled  sphere  ? 

Well,  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watch- 
word '  Evolution '  here, 

Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal 

good. 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in 

the  mud. 
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What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us  ? 

cried  the  king  of  sacred  song; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their 

brother  insect  wrong, 

While  the  silent  heavens  roll,  and  suns 

along  their  fiery  way, 
AU  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  flash 

a  million  miles  a  day. 

Many  an  non  moulded  earth  before  her 

highest,  man,  was  bom, 
Many  an  son  too  may  pass  when  earth  is 

manless  and  forlorn. 

Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded  —  pools 
of  salt,  and  plots  of  land  — 

Shallow  sldn  of  green  and  azure  —  chains 
of  mountain,  g^ins  of  sand  1 

Only  That  which  made  us  meant  ns  to  be 
mightier  by  and  by, 


Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  heavens 
within  the  human  eye. 


xso 


Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundleflBy 

thro'  the  human  soul; 
Boundless  inward  in  the  atom,  boiiiidlesa 

outward  in  the  Whole. 


Here  is  Locksley  Hall,  my  grandson,  here 

the  lion-?uarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall  — to-morrow 

— you,  you  come  so  late. 

Wrecked  —  your  train  —  or  all  bat 
wreck'd?  a  shattered  wheel?  a  vi- 
cious boy ! 

Good,  this  forward,  you  that  preach  it,  is  it 
well  to  wish  you  joy  ? 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science, 

glorying  in  the  Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and 

sense  in  city  slime  ? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progress 

halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the 

thousand  on  the  street.  aao 

There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard 
sempstress  of  her  daily  bread. 

There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps 

across  the  rotted  floor. 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the 

warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon,  cry  your  'Forward,' 
yours  are  hope  and  youth,  but  I  — 

Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to 
follow  with  the  cry, 

Lame  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and  pass- 
ing now  into  the  night; 

Yet  I  would  the  rising  race  were  half  as 
eager  for  the  light. 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  even  ?  light  the 

glimmer  of  the  davm  ? 
Aged  eves  may  take  the  growing  glimmer 

for  the  gleam  withdrawn.  230 
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Far    awmy    beyond    her    myriad    ooming 

ohaages  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modem 

guess  of  you  and  me. 


Earth  may  reach  her  earthly-worst,  or  if 
she  gain  her  earthly-best. 

Would  she  find  her  human  offiipring  this 
ideal  man  at  rest  ? 

Forward  then,  but  still  remember  how  the 
course  of  Time  will  swenre. 

Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  back- 
ward streaming  curve. 

Not  the  Hall  to-night,  my  grandson !  Death 
and  Silence  hold  their  own. 

Leave  the  master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of 
his  last  sleep  alone. 

Wortluer  soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and 
honest,  rustic  Squire, 

Kindly  landlord,  boon  companion  —  youth- 
ful jealousy  is  a  liar.  s4o 

Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the 
madness  from  your  brain. 

Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful !  youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet 

but  in  the  lower  school. 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved 

himself  a  fool. 

Yonder  lies  onr  yonng  sea-village  —  Art 
and  Grace  are  less  and  less: 

Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles  —  roofs 
of  slated  hideousness  t 

There  is  one  old  hostel  left  us  where  they 
swing  the  Locksley  shield, 

TiU  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  'lion 
p«ssant '  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor 
old  Poetry,  passing  hence. 

In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  politi- 
cal common-sense !  350 

Poor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices 

that  have  fled  1 
All  I  loved  are  vanished  voices,  all  my  steps 

are  on  the  dead. 


All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the 

phantom  diasppears. 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the 

hope  of  eighty  years. 


In  this  hostel  —  I  remember-—  I  repent  it 

o*er  his  grave  — 
Like  a  clown  — by  chance  he  met  me  —  I 

refused  the  hand  he  gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  man- 
tles all  the  mouldering  bricks  — 

I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a 
child  of  six  — 

While  I  shelter'd  in  this  archway  from  a 
day  of  driving  showers  — 

Peept  the  winsome  face  of  Edith  like  a 
flower  among  the  flowers.  ate 

Here  to-night  1  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when 
they  toll  the  chapel  bell  1 

ShaU  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing, 
*  I  have  loved  thee  well'  ? 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portal  —  one 
has  come  to  claim  his  bride, 

Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her, 
shriek'd,  and  started  from  my  side  — 

Silent  echoes  t    You,  my  Leonard,  use  and 

not  abuse  your  day, 
Move  amon^  your  people,  know  them,  fol* 

low  lum  who  lea  the  way. 

Strove  for  sixty  widow'd  years  to  help  his 

homelier  brother  men. 
Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage, 

raised  the  school,  and  drain'd  Uie 

fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  voice  that  wrong'd  him  ? 

who  shall  swear  it  cannot  m  ? 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were 

one  in  fifty  sooh  as  he.  970 

Ere  she  gain  her  heavenly-best,  a  God  most 

mingle  with  the  game. 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we 

neither  see  nor  name, 

Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  Powers  of 
Good,  the  Powers  of  HI, 


sn 
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Strowiog  balm»  or  shedding  poison  in  the 
fountains  of  the  wilL 

Follow  you  the  star  that  lights  a  desert 

pathvray,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward,  till  you  see  the  Highest  Human 

Nature  is  divine. 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right  —  for  man 
ean  half-control  his  doom  — 

Till  yon  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in 
the  vacant  tomh. 

Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and 

mingle  with  the  past. 
I  that  loathed  have  come  to  love  him. 

Love  will  conquer  at  the  last.       aSo 

Grone  at  eighty,  mine  own  age,  and  I  and 

you  will  bear  the  pall; 
Then  I  leave  thee  lord  and  master,  latest 

lord  of  Locksley  HalL 


THE  FLEET* 

Contributed  to  the  '  Times,'  ibiril  23,  1885. 
The  quotation  from  Sir  Graham  Kerry's  speech 
was  added  in  1880,  when  the  poem  was  re- 
printed in  the  *  Locksley  Hall '  voiarae.  Wangh 
(*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,*  2d  ed.,  London, 
1S93)  says  that  the  poem  was  'suggested  by 
the  specM^'  which  was  not  delivered  untU 
more  than  a  year  after  the  poem  was  first 
printed ;  and  others  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take. 

I 

You,  you,  if  yon  shall  fail  to  understand 
What  England  is,  aud  what  her  all-in-all. 

On  vou  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 

Which  Nelson  left  so  great. 

*  The  speaker  said  that '  he  should  like  to 
be  assured  that  other  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  the  Crown  colonies,  and  important 
coaling  stations  were  being  as  promptly  and  as 
thoroojchly  fortified  as  the  various  capitals  of 
the  self-governing  colonies.  He  was  credibly 
informed  this  was  not  so.  It  was  impossible, 
also,  not  to  feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  about 
the  efficacy  of  present  provision  to  defend  and 
protect,  by  means  of  swift  well-armed  cmiaers, 
the  immense  mercantile  fleet  of  the  Smpire. 
A  third  source  of  anxiety,  so  far  as  the  colonies 
were  concerned,  was  the  apparently  insufficient 
provision  for  the  rapid  manufacture  of  arma- 


11 

His  isle,  the  mightiest   Ooean-poi 
earth. 

Our  own   fair  isle,   the  lord  of  evezy 
sea  — 
Her  fuller  franchise  —  what  would  that  be 
worth  — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free  — 

Were  she  ...  a  fallen  staie  ? 

ui 

Her  dauntless  army  scattered,  and  so  smmD, 
Her    island  -  myriads    fed    from    aliea 
lands  — 
The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all; 
Her  fleet  is  in  your  hands, 

And  in  her  fleet  her  fate. 

IV 

Yon,  yon,  that  have  the  ordering  of  her 
fleet, 
7/*  you  should  only  compass  her  disgrace. 
When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob'a  mil- 
lion feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 
But  then  too  late,  too  late. 

ments  and  their  prompt  despatch  when  ordered 
to  their  colonial  destination.  Hence  the  neees- 
sity  for  manufacturing  appliances  equal  to  the 
requirements,  not  of  Great  Britun  alone,  bat 
of  the  whole  Empire.  But  the  ke3r8totte  of  the 
whole  was  the  necessity  for  an  overwhelmiiigly 
powerful  fleet  and  efficient  defence  for  aU 
necessary  coaling  stations.  This  was  as  esBen- 
tial  for  the  colonies  as  for  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  one  condition  for  the  continnanoe  ol 
the  Empire.  All  that  Continental  Powers  did 
with  respect  to  armies  England  should  effect 
with  her  navy.  It  was  essentially  a  defensive 
force,  and  could  be  moved  rapidly  &om  point 
to  point,  but  it  should  be  equal  to  all  that  was 
expected  from  it.  It  was  to  strengthen  the 
fleet  that  colonists  would  first  readily  tax  them- 
selves, because  they  realized  how  essential  a 
powerful  fleet  was  to  the  safety,  not  only  of 
that  extenrive  commerce  sailing  in  every  sea. 
but  ultimately  to  the  security  of  the  distant 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Who  could  estimate 
the  loss  involved  in  even  a  brief  period  of  dis- 
aster to  the  Imperial  Navy  ?  Any  amount  of 
money  timely  expended  in  preparation  would 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
possible  calamity  he  had  referred  to.*  —  JETx- 
tract  from  Sir  Graham  Berry^a  SpteA  at  tkt 
Colonial  InstituUy  9th  November,  1888. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL  EXHIBITION  BY 
THE   QUEEN 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE 
PRINCE  OP  WALES 

TIm  ezhibttioa  was  (^ned  on  the  4th  of 
Hay,  1886,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  the 
newapapen  of  the  time. 


WKLCon,  welcome  with  one  voice  t 
In  your  welfare  we  rejoice, 
Sons  and  brothers  that  have  sent. 
From  isle  and  cape  and  continent. 
Produce  of  your  field  and  flood, 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand. 
And  splendors  of  the  morning  land. 
Gifts  mm  every  British  zone; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

n 

May  we  find,  as  ages  mn, 
The  mother  featured  in  the  son; 
And  may  yours  for  ever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  has  made  your  fathers  great 
In  our  ancient  island  State, 
And  wherever  her  flag  fly. 
Glorying  between  sea  and  sky, 
Makes  the  might  of  Britain  known; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 

Ill 

Britain  fonffht  her  sons  of  yore  — 
Britain  faiTd;  and  never  more, 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin. 
Shall  we  sin  our  fathers'  sin. 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  day  — 
Unprophetie  rulers  they  — 
Drove  from  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West 
To  foraee  for  herself  alone; 

&itons,  hold  your  own  I 


IV 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  ? 
Shall  we  not  thro'  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
'  Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  imperial  whole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul  I 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne  1 ' 
Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 


TO  W.  C.  MACREADY 

1851 

Written  to  be  read  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
actor,  March  1,  1851,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  stage ;  bat  not  included  in  the  poet*s  col- 
lected works  nntU  1891. 

Farewell,  Macready,  since  to-night  we 
part; 
Full-handed  thunders  often  have  con- 
fessed 
Thy  power,  well-used  to  move  the  public 
breast. 
We  thank  thee  with  onr  voice,  and  from 

the  heart. 
Farewell,  Macready,  since  this  night  we 
part. 
Go,  take  thine  honors  home;  rank  with 

the  best, 
Garrick  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the 
rest 
Who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their 

art. 
Thine  is  it  that  onr  drama  did  not  die. 
Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime, 
And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm 

to  see. 
Farewell,  Macready,  moral,  grave,  sub- 
lime; 
Onr  Shakespeare's  bland  and  universal  eye 
Dwells  pleased,  through  twioe  a  hnndred 
years,  on  thee. 


Sa6 
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DEMETER 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 


Th«  Tolnme  witli  €bu  title  was  jraUiBhed  in  December,  1889,  wben  Tennyson  was  eiglktj  , 
old,  and  ioelnded  the  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  '  In  Memoriam :  W.  G.  Ward,'  and  also  \Craai- 
ii^  the  Bar,'  which  the  poet  afterwards  requested  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  all  e« 
omtions  of  his  works.    Twenty  thonsand  copies  of  the  book  were  sold  during'  the  wnek 
appeared. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFER! N 

AND  AVA 


dedication  commemorates  the  death  of 
the  poet's  son  Lionel,  which  occurred  on  tiie 
▼oyage  home  from  India,  April  20,  1886.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  *  Demeter '  volume ; 
as  were  the  poems  that  follow,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 


At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest, 

At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and  rash; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keys  of  East  and  West. 

II 

Not  swift  or  rash,  wben  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self-content. 

Ill 

Yoar  rule  baa  made  the  people  lore 
Their  ruler.    Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of '  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove.' 

IV 

But  since  your  name  will  grow  with  time, 
Not  all,  as  honoring  your  fair  fame 
Of  Statesman,  have  1  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme; 


But  more,  that  yon  and  yours  may  know 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owed  you,  and  are  owing  yet 

To  yon  and  yours,  and  still  w<mld  owe. 

VI 

For  be  —  your  India  was  bis  Fale» 
And  drew  him  over  uea  to  yoa — 


He  fain  had  ranged  her  thro'  and  tlao'. 
To  serve  her  myriads  and  the  State,  — 


VII 


A  soul  that,  watch'd  from  earliest  youth. 
And  on  thro'  many  a  brightening  yi 
Had  never  swerved  for  craft  or  fear. 

By  one  side-path,  from  simple  tmth; 


VIII 


Who  might  have  chased  and  claspt  Renown 
And  caught  her  chaplet  bore  —  and  then 
In  haunts  of  jungle-poison'd  air 

The  flame  of  life  went  wavering  down; 


IX 


But  ere  be  left  your  fatal  shore. 
And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 
Dyin?,  <  Unspeakable,'  he  wrote, 

*  Their  kindness,*  and  he  wrote  no 


And  sacred  is  the  latest  word; 
And  now  the  Was,  the  Might-have-bees^ 
And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen. 

And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heaid* 

XI 

Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be^ 
Not  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell. 
When  That  within  the  coffin  fell, 

Fell  —  and  flashed  into  the  Bed  See, 

XII 

Beneath  a  bard  Arabian  moon 
And  alien  stars.    To  question  why 
The  coiis  before  the  fistbers  die. 

Not  mine  I  and  I  may  meet  him  soon; 

xin 

But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endures, 
Nor  settles  into  hneless  gn^yi 
My  memories  of  bis  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  yoa  and  yona. 


ON  THE  JUBILEE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
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ON   THE  JUBILEE  OF   QUEEN 
VICTORIA 

Writtan  in  eommeroontioo  of  th<»  fiftieth 
anoiTenary  of  Che  Qveenli  aceewioo.  1887, 
and  printed  in  'Macmillan*!  Magaaine  *  for 
ApriL 


Fimr  timea  the  rose  haa  flower'd   and 

faded. 
Fifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen, 
Since  our  Qneen  assumed  the  globe,  the 

soeptre. 

II 

She  beloved  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  fable  or  history, 
Qneen,  and  Empress  of  India, 
Crowu'd  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Never  worn  by  a  worthier, 
Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

Ill 

Nothing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vainglorious, 
All  is  graoions,  gentle,  great  and  queenly. 

IV 

Tou  then  joyfully,  all  of  yon. 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night. 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  firmament, 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival, 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it. 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance. 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Qaeen,  as  true  to  womanhood  as  Queen- 
hood, 
Glorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people, 
Borrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the  low- 
est! 

VI 

Ton,  that  wanton  in  affluence. 
Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful. 
Call  yonr  poor  to  regale  with  yoa^ 
AU  the  lowly,  the  destitute, 


Make  their  neighborhood  healthfnller, 

Give  your  gold  to  the  hospital. 

Let  the  weary  be  comforted, 

Let  the  needy  be  banqueted, 

Let  the  maim'd  in  his  heart  rejoioe 

At  this  glad  Ceremonial, 

And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

VII 

Henry's  fifty  years  are  all  in  shadow. 
Gray  with  distance  Edward's  fifty  sum- 
mers. 
Even  her  Grandsire's  fifty  half  forgotten. 

vin 

Tou,  the  Patriot  Architect, 
Tou  that  shape  for  etenuty. 
Raise  a  statelv  memorial. 
Make  it  regally  gorgeous, 
Some  Imperial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 
Which  may  speak  to  the  centorieiy 
AU  the  centuries  after  us. 
Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

IX 

Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  Commeroel 
Fifty  years  of  ever-briebtening  Scienoe  t 
Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire  I 


Ton,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
Tou,  the  Lora-territorial, 
Tou,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 
Tou,  the  hardy,  laborious. 
Patient  children  of  Albion, 
Tou,  Canadian,  Indian, 
Australasian,  African, 
All  your  hearts  be  in  harmony. 
All  your  voices  in  unison, 
Singing, '  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee  1 ' 

XI 

Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the  dis- 
tance ? 

Are  there  spectres  moving  in  the  dark- 
ness? 

Trust  the  Hand  of  Light  will  lead  her 
people, 

Tdl  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectres  van- 
ish. 

And  the  Light  is  Victor,  and  the  da^ness 

Dawns  into  the  Jubilee  of  the  A^ee. 


s^s 


DEMETER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB 

WITH  THE  FOIXOWING  POEM 

Additwod  to  Richard  GlaTerhoose  Jebb, 
Ptof eawr  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  at  Cambridgef  England,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  HeUenists  of  our  day.  The 
footnotes  are  the  poet^s  own. 

Fair  things  are  slow  to  fade  awmy, 
Bear  witness  yon,  that  yesterday^ 

From  oat  the  Ghost  of  Pindar  in  yoa 
Bdll'd  an  Olympian;  and  they  say  * 

That  here  the  torpid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bore  a  grain  as  sweet 

As  that  which  gilds  the  glebe  of  Eng^ 
land» 
Snnn'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  beat 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile. 
If  greeted  by  your  classic  smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinacrian  Enna, 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 


DEMETER  AND  PERSEPHONE 

(in  enna) 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  says  in  the 
'Memoir,'  (roL  iL  pw  364):  *The  poem  was 
written  at  my  request,  becanse  I  knew  that  he 
considered  EKsmeter  one  of  the  most  beantifnl 
types  of  womanhood.* 

Faiitt  as  a  dimate-chan^g  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 
And  can  no  more,  thou  camest,  O  my  child. 
Led  upward  by  the  God  of  ghosts  and 

dreams, 
Who  laid  thee  at  Elensis,  dazed  and  dumb 
With  passing  thro'  at  once  from  state  to 

state. 
Until  I  brought  thee  hither,  that  the  day, 
When  here  thy  hands  let  fall  the  gathei^d 

flower, 
Might  break  thro'  clouded  memories  once 

again  so 

On  thy  &st  self.    A  sudden  nightingale 

^  In  Bologna. 

*  They  say,  for  the  faet  is  donbtfoL 


Saw  thee,  and  flash'd  into  a  frolic  oi 
And  welcome;   and  a   gleam  as  of  the 

moon. 
When  flnt  >he  peen  along  the  tremolo. 

deep, 
Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  face,  and  cfaaaed 

away 
That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  king 
Of  shadows,  thy  dark  mate.    Persephone ! 
Queen  of  the  dead  no  more — mj  duld! 

Thine  eyes 
Again  were  human-godlike,  and  the  Sun 
Burst  from  a  swimming  fleece  of  viater 

And  rooed  thee  in  his  day  from  bead  to 

feet  — 
*  Mother  1 '  and  I  was  folded  in  thine 


Child,  those  imperial,  disimpasaioa'd  ejes 
Awed  even  me  at  first,  thy  mother  —  eyes 
That  oft  had  seen  the  serpent-wanded  power 
Draw  downward  into  Hades  with  hia  drift 
Of  flickering  spectres,  lighted  from  below 
By  the  red  race  of  fiery  Phlegethoa; 
But  when  before  have  Gods  or  men  be- 
held 
The  Life  that  had  descended  re-arise,       ^c 
And  lighted  from  above  him  by  the  Son  ? 
So  mighty  was  the  mother's  childless  cxy, 
A  cry  that  rang  thro*  Hades,  £arth»  and 
Heaven  1 

So  in  this  pleasant  vale  we  stand  again. 
The  field  of  Enna,  now  onoe  more  ablase 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  thy  footstep 

falls. 
All  flowers  —  bnt  for  one  Uaek  Uur  of 

earth 
Left  by  that  closing  chasm,  thro'  wlaA 

the  car 
Of  dark  Aldonens  rising  rapt  thee  henoe. 
And  here,  my  child,  tho'  folded  in  thine 

arms,  «§ 

I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  motherhood 
Within  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked  glebe 
Should  yawn  once  more  into  the  guf,  and 

thence 
The   shrilly  whinnyings  of  the  team  of 

Hell, 
Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  songful  air. 
And  all  at  once  their  areh'd  neoks,  mid- 

night-maned. 
Jet  upward  thro'  the  midday  blossom.  No  t 
For,  see,  thy  foot  has  toooh'd  it;  aU  the 

apace 
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Of    blank   earth  -  baldness    clothes    itself 

afresh, 
And  breaks  into  the  croous-parple  hour    50 
That  saw  thee  vanish. 

Child,  when  thou  wert  gone, 
I  enyied  human  wives,  and  nested  biias, 
Yea,  the  cubb'd  lioness;  went  in  search  of 

thee 
Thro'  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot,  and  gave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night, 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amase 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole;  and  forth  again 
Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds,  and 

cried, 

*  Where  is  my  loved  one  ?    Wherefore  do 

ye  waif? ' 
And  out  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shrill'd,  60 

'  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

wail.' 
I  climb'd  on  all  the  cliffs  of  all  the  seas, 
And  ask'd  the  waves  that  moan  about  the 

world, 
'  Where  ?  do  ve  make  your  moaning  for 

my  child?' 
And  round  from  all  the  world  the  voices 

came, 

*  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

moan* 
<  Where  ? '  and  I  stared  from  every  eagle- 

I  thridaed  the  black  heart  of  all  the  woods, 
I  peer*d  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in  the 

storms  69 

Of  autumn  swept  across  the  city,  and  heard 
The    murmur  of  their  temples  chanting 

me, 
Me,  me,  the  desolate  mother  1    *  Where  ? ' 

—and  tum'd. 
And  fled  by  many  a  waste,  forlorn    of 

man, 
And  grieved  for  man  thro'  all  my  grief  for 

thee,-- 
The  jungle  rooted  in  his  shatter'd  hearth, 
The  serpent  coil'd  about  his  broken  shaft. 
The  scorpion  crawling  over  naked  skulls;  — 
I  saw  the  tiger  in  the  ruin'd  fane 
Spring  from  his  fallen  God,  but  trace  of 

thee 
I  saw  not;  and  far  on,    and,    following 

out  80 

A  league  of  labyrinthine  darkness,  came 
On  three  gray  heads  beneath  a  gleaming 

rift 


*  Where  ? '  and  I  heard  one  voice  from  all 

the  three, 
'  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  lives  of  men, 
And  not  of  Gods,  and  know  not  why  we 

spin ! 
There  b  a  Fate  beyond  us.'   Nothing  knew. 

Last  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying  man. 
Without  his  knowledge,  from  him  flits  to 

warn 
A  far-off  friendship  that  he  comes  no  more, 
So  he,  the  Grod  of  dreams,  who  heard  my 

cry,  90 

Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of  thyself 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shadow 

past 
Before  me,  cr3ring, '  The  Bright  one  in  the 

highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the  lowest. 
And  Bright  and  Dark  have  sworn  that  I, 

the  child 
Of  thee,  the  great  Earth-Mother,  thee,  the 

Power 
That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom  to 

bloom. 
Should  be  for  ever  and  for  evermore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness.' 

So  the  Shadow  wail'd. 

Then  I,  Earth-Goddess,  cursed  the  Gods  of 
heaven.  100 

I  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasts;  to  me 

Their  nectar  simu^'d  of  hemlock  on  the 
lips. 

Their  rich  ambrosia  tasted  aconite. 

The  man,  that  only  lives  and  loves  an  hour, 

Seem'd  nobler  tlum  their  hard  eternities. 

My  quick  tears  kill'd  the  flower,  my  rav- 
ings hu8h*d 

The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  grief  I  fail'd 

To  send  my  life  thro'  olive-yard  and  vine 

And  golden-grain,  my  gift  to  helpless  man. 

Rain-rotten  died  the  wheat,  the  barley- 
spears  >io 

Were  bollow-husk'd,  the  leaf  fell,  and  the 
Sun, 

Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his 
time 

Sickening,  and  JEtna  kept  her  winter  snow* 

Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Darknetti 

He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glaneing  from  his 

height 
On  earth  a  fmitlees  fallow,  when  he  mlss'd 
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The  wonted  steam  of  sacrifice,  the  praise 
And  prayer  of  men,  decreed   that  thou 

shooldst  dwell 
For  nine  white  moons  of  each  whole  year 

with  me, 
Three  dark  ones  in  the  shadow  with  thy 

king.  ««> 

Once  more  the  reaper  in  the  gleam  of 
dawn 
Win  see  me  hy  the  landmark  far' away, 
Blessing  his  field,  or  seated  in  the  dusk 
Of  CTcn,  by  the  lonely  threshing-floor, 
Rejoicing  in  the  harvest  and  the  grange. 

Tet  I,  Earth-^Goddess,  am  bat  iU-content 
With  them  who  still  are  highest.     Those 

gray  heads, 
What  meant  they  by  their  <Fate  beyond 

the  Fates ' 
But  younger  kindlier  Gods  to  bear  ns  down, 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  us? 

Gods,  (30 

To  qaench,  not  hurl  the  thunderbolt,  to 

stay. 
Not  spread  the  plague,  the  famine;  Gods 

indeed. 
To  send  the  noon  into  the  night  and  break 
The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven  ? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love  the  Sun, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  into  the  Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell  the  whole  bright 

year  with  me, 
And  souls  of  men,  who  grew  beyond  their 

race, 
And  made  themselves  as  Gods  against  the 

fear 
Of  Death  and  Hell;  and  thon  that  hast 

from  men,  140 

As  Queen  of  Death,  that  worship  which  is 

Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out  the 

dead, 
Shalt  ever  send  thy  life  along  with  mine 
From  buried  grain  thro'  springing  blade, 

and  bless 
Their  gamer'd  autumn  also,  reap  with  me, 
Earth-mother,  in  the  harvest    hymns  of 

Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  see  no  more 
The  Stone,  the  Wheel,  the  dimly-glimmer- 
ing lawns 
Of  that  Elysium,  all  the  hateful  fires 
Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior  glide 
Along  the  silent  field  of  AsphodeL  ist 
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Naay,  nott  mander  *  o'  use  to  be  callin*  "im 

Boft,Roft,Rofi, 
Fur  the  dog  's  stoiin-de&f  ,  an'  'e  's  Uind,  *e 

can  naither  stan'  nor  goSL 

But  I  meSns  fur  to  maiike  'is  owd  alge  as 

'appy  as  iver  I  can. 
Fur  I  ow&s  owd  Ro&ver  moor  nor  I  iver 

owSd  mottal  man. 

Thou  's  rode  of  'is  back  when  a  babby, 
afoor  thou  was  gotten  too  owd. 

Fur  'e  'd  fetch  an'  carry  like  owt,  'e  was 
alius  as  good  as  gowd. 

Eh,  but  'e  'd  fight  wi'  a  will  when  *e  fowt; 

'e  could  nowd  *  'is  o&n. 
An'  Roft  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  when  an* 

wheere  to  bury  his  bo&ne. 


An'  'e  kep  his  heSd  hoop  like  a  kine,  an' 
'e  'd  niver  not  down  wi'  'is  taSu,     9 

Fur  'e  'd  niver  done  nowt  to  be  shaftmed 
on,  when  we  was  i'  Howlab^  Da&le. 

An'  'e  sarved  me  sa  well  when  'e  liTed, 
that,  Dick,  when  'e  eooms  to  be 
dead, 

I  thinks  as  I  'd  like  fur  to  hev  soom  soort 
of  a  sarvice  refid. 

Fur  'e  's  moor  good  sense  na  the  Parlia- 
ment man  'at  stans  fur  us  'ere. 

An'  I  'd  voftt  fur  'im,  my  o&n  sen,  if  'e 
could  but  Stan'  for  the  Shere. 

'  Fafiithful  an'  True '  •—  them  words  be  i' 
Scriptur  —  an'  Fa&ithf ul  an'  True 

Ull  be  fun'  ^  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  times 
fur  one  upo'  two. 

An'  ma&ybe  they  11  walk  upo'  two^  bat  I 
knaws  they  runs  upo'  four,^  — 

Bedtime,  Dicky  I  but  wa&it  till  tha  'efirs  it 
be  strikin'  the  hour. 


Fur  I  wants  to  tell  tha  o'  Roft  when 
lived  i'  Howlaby  Daftle, 


1  Old  Rover. 

•Hold. 

*  OK  as  in  '  house.' 


'  Maansr. 
«  Foaad. 
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Ten  year  tin'  —  NaJly  —  natty  I  iha  mnn 
nobbat  hey*  one  glass  of  aftle.         so 

Btiaftnffe  an'  owd-farran'd  ^  the  'cose,  an' 
belt '  long  afoor  my  da&y, 

Wi'  halLfe  o'  the  ehimleys  a-twizzen'd  *  an' 
twined  like  a  band  o'  hatty. 

The  fellers  as  mailkes  them  picturs,  'nd 
ooom  at  the  fall  o'  the  year, 

An'  Battle  their  ends  upo'  stools  to  pictor 
the  door-poorch  theere. 

An'  the  Heagle  'as  hed  two  heids  stannin' 
theere  o'  the  brokken  stick;  * 

An'  they  niver  'ed  seed  sich  ivin'*  as 
graw'd  hall  ower  the  briok; 

An'  theere  i'  the  'oase  one  night  —  bnt  it 's 

down,  an'  all  ou  it  now 
Goln  into  mangles  an'  tonaps,*  an'  rallTed 

slick  throf  by  the  plow  — 

Theere,  when  the  'onse  war  a  hoose,  one 

night  I  war  sittin'  alotto, 
Wi'  BoliTer  athart  my  feeUt,  an'  sleeilpin' 

still  as  a  stottn,  so 

Of  a  Christmas  Ettve,  an'  as  oowd  as  this, 
an'  the  midden  ^  as  white, 

An'  the  fences  all  on  'em  bolster'd  oop  wi' 
the  windle  *  that  night; 

An'  the  oat  war  a-sleettpin'  alongside 
Roftver,  but  I  war  awattke, 

An'  smoftkin'  an'  thinkin'  o'  things  ---  Dolint 
maJIke  thysen  sick  wi'  the  cailke. 

For  the  men  ater  sapper  'ed  sang  their 
songs  an'  'ed  'ed  their  beer, 

An'  'ed  goin  their  waJlys;  ther  was  nobbat 
tuee,  an'  nolln  on  'em  theere. 

They  was  all  on  'em  f ear'd  o'  the  GhoAst 
an'  dass  n't  not  sleettp  i'  the  'onse. 

Bat,  Dickr,  the  Ghottst  mottstlins*  was 
nobbut  a  rat  or  a  moose. 


*  Owd.faRan*d,'  old-faduoiied. 

Bnilt 

'  TwfcnenM;  twisted. 

Oa  a  staff  ramiU.  *  lyy. 

Mangolds  and  tondps. 

Mmmows. 

Drifted  SDow. 

*Motetlias,'  for  the  most  part,  gsnenOly. 


An'  I  loookt  oot  wonst  ^  at  the  night,  an' 
the  daltle  was  all  of  a  thaw. 

For  I  seed  the  beek  ooomin'  down  like  a 
long  black  snaitke  i'  the  snaw,        40 

An'  I  heilrd  greilt  heftps  o'  the  snaw  slosh- 
in'  down  fro'  the  bank  to  the  beck. 

An'  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwafty,  I 
f eeiUd  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  I  tom'd  in  agettn,  an'  I  thowt  o'  the 
good  owd  times  'at  was  goan. 

An'  the  mnnney  they  maftde  by  the  war^ 
an'  the  times  *§i  was  ooomin'  on; 

For  I  thowt  if  the  Staftte  was  argawin'  to 

let  in  f  orriners'  wheftt, 
Howiver  was  British  farmers  to  stan'  agettn 

o'  their  f  eett  ? 

Howirer  was  I  for  to  find  my  lent  an'  to 

paHy  my  men  ? 
An'  all  along  o'  the  feller  *  ai  tom'd  Is 

back  of  hissen. 

Thon  slep  i'  the  ohaomber  aboye  os,  wa 
ooold  n't  ha'  'eird  tha  eaU, 

Sa  moother  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring  tha  down, 
an'  thy  enUtdle  an'  all;  90 

For  the  gell  o'  the  farm  'at  slep  wi'  tha 
then  'ed  gotten  wer  lettye. 

For  to  gott  that  night  to  'er  fottUc  by  caosa 
o'  the  Christmas  EUtc; 

Bat  I  delln  forgot  tha,  my  lad,  when 
moother  'ed  gotten  to  bed. 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  hop-on-end,  an'  the 
Free]!  Tiaide  ronn'd  i'  my  'ead, 

Till  I  dreim'd  'at  Sqoixe  walkt  in,  an'  I 
says  to  him,  *  squire,  ya  're  lakte,' 

Then  I  seed  'at  'is  failce  war  as  red  as  tha 
Yole-block  theere  i'  the  grailte. 

An'  'e  says, '  Can  ya  paay  me  the  rent  to- 
night ? '  an'  I  says  to  'im,  *  No«,' 

An'  'e  cotch'd  howd  hard  o'  my  hairm,* 
*  Then  hoot  to-night  tha  shall  got.' 

'Tha  ni  niTer,'  says  I,  'be  artomin'  ma 
hoot  opo'  Christmas  Eiye  ? ' 

Then  I  wattked  an'  I  fan  it  was  Roftver 
a-toggin'  an'  teirin'  my  sleive.      fo 
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An'  I  thowt  u  'e  'd  goto  elelio-wnd*^  fur  I 
nottwaftyB  knaw'd  'is  intent; 

An'  I  says,  *Git  awafty,  ya  beast,'  an'  I 
feteht  'im  a  kiek.  an'  'e  went. 


Tlien  'e  tnmmled  no  stairs,  far  I  'el&id  'im, 
as  if  'e  'd  'a  btokken  'is  neck, 

An'  I  'd  eleftr  forgot,  little  Dicky,  thy 
ehanmber  door  would  n't  sneck; ' 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  agettn  wi'  my  hairm 

hingin'  down  to  the  floor. 
An'  I  thowt  it  was  Roftver  a-tuggin'  an' 

tettrin'  me  wuss  nor  af oor. 

An'  I  thowt  'at  I  kick'd  ^  agein,  but  I 
kiok'd  thy  moother  istead. 

*  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fur  ?  the  house 
is  afire,'  she  said. 

Thy  moother  'ed  beSn  a^naggin'  about  the 

gell  o'  the  farm. 
She  oflrens  'nd  spy  summnt  wrong  when 

there  wanrt  not  a  mosselo' harm;  70 

An'  she  did  n't  not  solidly  mei&n  I  wur 
gawin'  that  waay  to  the  bad. 

Fur  the  gell '  was  as  howry  a  troUope  as 
iyer  trailpes'd  i'  the  squad. 

But  moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  I 
offens  'ey  tell'd  'er  mysen, 

8a  I  kep  i'  my  chair,  fur  I  thowt  she  was 
nobbut  a-rilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  says,  <I  'd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  if 
tha'd  onywa&ys  let  ma  be  good,' 

But  she  skelpt  ma  ba&fe  ower  i'  the  chair, 
an'  scree&d  like  a  howl  gone  wud  ^ — 

'  Ta  mnn  run  fur  the  lether.*    Git  oop,  if 

ya  're  ony wa&ys  good  for  owt.' 
And  I  says,  <If  I  beilnt  no&wa&ys — not 

— good  fur  nowt — 


1  Mad. 

<  Latch. 

'  'The  gill  was  as  dirty  a  slut  as  eyer  trudged 
hi  the  mnd/  bat  there  is  c  sense  of  slattem- 
HnesB  in  '  trafipes'd '  which  is  not  expressed  in 
'tnidged.' 

*  *  3ie  half  orertuznad  me  and  shrieked  like 
an  owl  gone  mad.' 

*  Ladder. 


'  Tit  I  beSnt  sich  a  nowt  ^  of  all  nowts  as 

"nUhaUusdoas'e'sbid.' 
'But  the  stairs  is  afire,'  she  said;  then  I 

seed  'er  a-cryin',  I  did.  8p 

An'  she  beilld,  '  Ta  mun  saftye  little  Dick, 
an'  be  sharp  about  it  an'  aU,' 

Sa  I  runs  to  the  yard  fur  a  lether,  an'  seta 
'im  agettu  the  wall. 

An'  I  danms  an'  I  mashes  the  winder  bin, 

when  I  sits  to  the  top. 
But  the  heftt  druy  bout  i*  my  heyes  till  I 

f eftld  mysen  ready  to  drop. 

Thy  moother  was  howdin'  the  lether,  an' 
tellin'  me  not  to  be  skeftrd. 

An'  I  was  n't  afe&rd,  or  I  thinks  leSstwaiys 
as  I  wasn't  aieiird; 

But  I  could  n't  see  fur  the  smofike  idieere 
thou  was  a-liggin,  my  lad. 

An'  Rottver  was  theere  i*  the  ehanmber 
a^yowlin'  an'  yaupin'  like  mad; 

An'  thou  was  a-belUin'  likewise,  an' 
a-squeftlin',  as  if  tha  was  bit, 

An'  it  wasn't  a  bite  but  a  bum,  fur  the 
merk  's  *  o'  thy  shou'der  yit;  90 

Then  I  eall'd  out,  <  RoK,  Roft,  Roft,'  thaw  I 
did  n't  bailee  think  as  'e  'd  'ear, 

But^e  coom'd  ikrufthefirt  wC  my  Uum  €  'u 
mouth  to  the  winder  tkeerel 

He  coom'd  like  a  hangd  o'  marey  as  soon 

as  'e  'eftrd  'is  na&me. 
Or  like  tother  hangel  i'  Scriptur  'at  sam- 

mun  seed  i'  Uie  flalLme, 

When  summun  'ed  hax'd  fur  a  son,  an'  *e 

promised  a  son  to  she. 
An'  Rott  was  as  good   as  the  hangel  i' 

saHyin'  a  son  fur  me. 

Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  says,  *  I  mun 

gaw  up  ageiin  fur  Roft.' 
'  Gaw  up  ageftn  fur  the  yarmint  ? '  I  tell'd 

'er,  *  Tefts,  I  mun  goft.' 

An'  I  claumb'd  up  ageftn  to  the  winder,  an* 
demm'd  ^  owd  Roft  by  the  'eftd, 

1  A  thoroughly  iniiguficaat   or  woithleaB 


person. 


Mark. 


'  Q\rtched. 
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An'  'is  'air  eoom'd  off  i'  my  'ands  an'  I 
taiiked  'im  at  fust  for  del&d;  loo 

Fur  'e  smell'd  like  a  herse  a-«ingein',  an' 
•eelim'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 

An'  haAfe  on  'im  bare  as  a  bnblin'.^  I 
conld  n't  wakken  'im  oop, 

But  I  browt  'im  down,  an'  we  got  to  the 
bam,  fur  the  barn  would  n't  burn 

Wi'  the  wind  blawin'  hard  tother  wa&y,  an' 
the  wind  was  n*t  like  to  turn. 

An'  /  kep  a-callin'  o'  Roii  till  'e  waggled  'is 

tattil  fur  a  bit. 
But  the  cocks  kep  a-crawin'  an'  crawin'  all 

night,  an'  1  'ears  'em  yit; 

An'  the  dogs  was  a-yowlin'  all  round,  and 
thou  was  a-sqnelUin'  thysen, 

An'  moother  was  naggin'  an'  groilnin'  an' 
mottnin'  an'  naggin'  agelUi; 

An'  I  'eftrd  the  bricks  an'  the  baulks' 
ruramle  down  when  the  roof  gey 
waJly, 

Fur  the  fire  was  a-raftgin'  an'  raJtvin'  an' 
roarin'  like  judgment  daily.  no 

Warm  enew  theere  sewer-ly,  but  the  bam 

was  as  oowd  as  owt. 
An'  we  cuddled  and  huddled  togither,  an' 

happt '  wersens  oop  as  we  mowL 

An'  I  browt  Roll  round,  but  moother  'ed 
beftn  sa  sottk'd  wi'  the  thaw 

'At  she  cotch'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  that  night, 
poor  soul,  i'  the  straw. 

Haftfe  o*  the  parish  runn'd  oop  when  the 
rig-tree  *  was  tummlin'  in  — 

Too  laate  —  but  it's  all  ower  now  —  hall 
bower  —  an'  ten  year  sin'; 

Too  lalte,  tha  mnn  git  tha  to  bed,  but  1 11 
ooom  an'  1 11  squench  the  light. 

Fur  we  moltnt  'ev  naw  moor  fires  —  and  soft, 
little  Dick,  good-night. 


^  Rubbling/  a  young  unfledged  bird. 


'  Wrapt  onnelTet. 

*  The  oeam  that  mns  along  the  roof  of  the 
boose  just  beneath  the  lidge. 
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Makt  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs 
after  many  a  yaniah'd  fa^. 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll 
with  the  dust  of  a  yanish'd  race. 

II 

Baying  politics,  never  at  rest  —  as  this  poor 
earth's  pale  history  runs,  — 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 

Ill 

Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side, 
truthless  yiolenoe  moum'd  by  the 
wise. 

Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a 
popular  torrent  of  lies  upon  lies; 

IV 

Stately  puiposes,  valor  in  battle,  glorious 

annals  of  army  and  fleet. 
Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the 

wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victory, 

groans  of  defeat; 


Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk, 

and    Charity   setting    the    martyr 

aflame; 
Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of 

Freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin  a 

realm  in  her  name. 

VI 

Faith  at  her  lentth,  or  all  but  lost  in  the 

gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

schools; 
Craft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand, 

follow'd  up  by  her  vassal  legion  of 

fools; 

VII 

TMde  flying  over  a  thousand  seas  with  her 
spice  and  her  vintage,  her  silk  and 
her  com; 

Desolate  oiBng,  sailorless  harbors,  famish* 
ing  populace,  wharves  forlorn; 
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vin 


Star  of  the  morning,  Hope  in  the  nmiiae; 

gloom  of    the  evening,  life  at  a 

close; 
Pleasure  who  flaunts  on  her  wide  downway 

with  her  flying  robe  and  her  poison'd 


DC 

Pain,  that  has  crawl'd  from  the  oorpse  of 

Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes  all 

day,  and  at  night 
Stiis  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper, 

and  stings  him  back  to  the  curse  of 

the  light; 

X 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded  har- 
lots; honest  Poverty,  bare  to  the 
bone; 

Opulent  Ayarice,  lean  as  Poverty;  Flattexy 
gilding  the  rift  in  a  throne; 

XI 

Fame  blowing  out  from  her  golden  trum- 
pet a  jubilant  challenge  to  Time  and 
to  Fate; 

Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nettle  on 
tJl  the  laurell'd  graves  of  the  great; 

xn 

Love  for  the  maiden,  erown'd  with  mar- 
riage, no  regrets  for  aught  that  has 
been. 

Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean; 

XIII 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and 
pigmy  spites  of  the  village  spire; 

Vows  that  wiU  last  to  the  last  death-ruckle, 
and  vows  that  are  snapt  in  a  mo- 
ment of  fire; 

XIV 

He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the  min- 
ute, and  died  in  the  doing  it,  flesh 
without  mind; 

He  that  has  naU'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till 
Self  died  out  in  the  love  of  his  Idnd; 

XV 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter, and  all  these  old  revolutions  of 

earth; 


All  new -old  revolutions  of  Empire  — 
change  of  the  tide  —  what  is  all  of 
it  worth? 

XVI 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  nmnomB, 
poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer. 

All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all 
that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair  ? 

xvn 

What  IS  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in 

being   our  own    corpse -coffins    at 

last? 
Swallow'd    in  Yastness,  lost  in    Sileaoe, 

drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaning 

less  Past? 

xvni 

YThat  but  a  mnrmurof  gnats  in  the  gloom, 
or  a  moment's  anger  of  bees  in  their 
hive?  — 

Peace,  let  it  be !  for  I  loved  him,  and  love 
him  forever:  the  dead  aie  not  deed 
but  alive. 


THE  RING 
^rirfcatdi  to  ti^(  l^on.  9.  fttt^ptn  Vsncll 

Mr.  Lowell  told  TennyaoD  tlie  story,  'or 
something  like  it,  of  a  houae  near  where  he  had 
ODoe  lived '  (*  Memoir,'  voL  iL  p.  305). 

MIRIAM  AND  HER  FATHER 

ifTKiAif  (tinging). 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven, 

Blight  in  bine. 
Moon  of  married  hearts, 

Hear  me,  yon  I 

Twelve  times  in  the  year 

Bring  me  bliss, 
Globine  honev  moons 

Bright  as  tms. 

Mooo,  yon  fade  at  timsa 

From  the  ni^t.  9 

Young  again  yon  grow 

Ont  of  sight. 

Silver  cresoent-eurve^ 
Comtnff  foftn. 
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Globe  •^•is,  and  malDS 
Honeymoon. 

Shall  not  «jr  Ioto  laet, 
Moon,  with  yon, 

For  ten  thonnnd  yean 
Old  and  new  ? 


ao 


And  who  was  he  with  such  loye-dranken 

eyes 
They  miLde  a  thousand  honey  moons  of  one  ? 


The  prophet  of  his  own,  my  Habert  —  his 
The  woras,  and  mine  the  setting.    '  Air  and 

woids,' 
Said  Hubert,  when  I  sang  the  song, '  are 

bride 
And  bridegroom.'    Does  it  please  yon  ? 

FATHXB. 

Mainly,  child, 
Becanse  I  hear  your  mother's  voice   in 

yours. 
She  — ,  why,  you  shiver  tho'  the   wind  is 

west 
"With  all  the  warmth  of  summer. 

MIBIAK. 

WeU,  I  felt 
On  a  sodden  I  know  not  what,  a  breath 
that  past  JO 

With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 

FATHBB  (nmttering  to  himMdf), 

Even  so. 
rbe  Ghost  in  Man,  the  Ghoet  that  onoe  was 

Man, 
But  cannot  wholly  free  itself  from  Man, 
Are  calling  to  each  other  thro'  a  dawn 
SUwnger  than  earth  has  ever  seen;  the  veil 
Is  reMinff,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 
No  sudden  heaven,  nor  sudden  hell,  for 


But  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows  and 
rules  — 

And  utter  knowledge  is  but  utter  love  — 

.£onian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow,  4* 

Thro'  all  the  spheres — an  ever  opening 
heiffht. 

An  ever  lessening  earth  —  and  she  per- 
haps, 

My  Miriam,  breaks  her  latest  earthly  link 

With  me  tiMlay. 


You  speak  so  low;  what  is  it  ? 
Tour  '  Miriam  breaks '  —  is  making  a  new 

link 
Breaking  an  old  one  ? 


No,  for  we,  mj  child. 
Have  been  till  now  each  other's  all-m-all. 


And  you  the  lifelong  guardian  of  the  child. 


I,  and  one  other  whom   yon   have   not 
known.  50 


And  who?  what  other? 


Whither  are  von  bound  ? 
For  Naples  which  we  only  left  m  May  ? 


No,  father,  Spain,  but  Hubert  brings  me 

home 
Witik  April  and  the  swallow.  Wish  me  joy  I 


What  need  to  wish  when  Hubert  weds  in 

you 
The  heart  of  love,  and  you  the  soul  of 

truth 
In  Hubert  ? 


Tho'  you  nsed  to  call  me  once 
The  lonely  maiden  princess  of  the  wood. 
Who  meant  to  sleep  her  hundred  summers 

out 
fief  ore  a  kiss  should  wake  her. 


59 


Ay,  bnt  now 
Tour  &iry  prince  has  found  you,  take  this 
ring. 


*  lo  t'  amo '  —  and  these  diamonds  —  bean* 

tifull 
'  From  Walter,'  and  for  me  from  joa  then  ? 


FA' 


One  way  for 


WeU, 
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Miriam  un  I  not  ? 


lliis  ring  bequeath'd  yon  by  your  mother, 

child. 
Was  to  be  given  yon  —  such  her  dying 

wish  — 
Given  on  the  morning  when  yon  came  of 

age 
Or  on  the  day  yon  married.    Both  the 

days 
Now  close  in  one.    The  ring  is  donbly 

yours.  69 

Why  do  yon  look  so  grayely  at  the  tower  ? 


I  nerer  saw  it  yet  so  all  ablase 
With  creepers  crimsoning  to  the  pinnacles, 
As  if  perpetual  sunset  linger'd  there. 
And  ail  ablaze  too  in  the  lake  below  I 
And  how  the  birds  that  circle  round  the 

tower 
Are  cheepinff  to  each  other  of  their  flight 
To  summer  lands ! 


And  that  has  made  yon  grave  ? 
Fly — care  not.    Birds  and  brides  must 

leave  the  nest. 
Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  happiness      79 
Than  in  mine  own. 


It  is  not  that  1 


FATHJCa. 


What  else? 


Tliat  chamber  in  the  tower. 


FATHKB. 

What  chamber,  child  ? 
is  here? 


Yoor 


My  mother^s  nurse  and  mine. 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  bridal  veil. 


What  did  she  say  ? 


Had  been  abroad  for  my  poor  health  ao 

long 
She  fear'd  I  had  forgotten  her,  and  I  aak^d 
About  my  mother,  and  she  said, '  Thy  hair 
Is  golden  like  thy  mother's,  not  so  fine.' 


FATJ 

What  then  ?  what  more  ? 


She  said  — perhaps  indeed 
She  wander'd,  having  wander'd  now  so  £ar 
Beyond  the  common  date  of  death  —  that 

you,  91 

When  I  was  smaller  than  the  statuette 
Of    my    dear    mother    on    your    bracket 

here  — 
Ton  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the  tower. 
The  topmost  —  a  chest  there,  by  which  you 

knelt  — 
And  there  were  books  and  dresses — left 

tome, 
A  ring  too  which  you  kiss'd,  and  I,  she 

said, 
I  babbled,  'Mother,  mother'  —  as  I  used 
To  prattle  to  her  picture  —  stretch'd  mj 

hands 
As  if  I  saw  her;  then  a  woman  came       mo 
And  caught  me  from  my  nurse.   I  hear  her 

yet  — 
A  sound  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 


Garrulous  old  crone ! 


Poor  nurse  I 


I  bade  her  keep^ 
Like  a  seal'd  book,  all  mention  of  the  ring» 
For  I  myself  would  tell  you  aU  to-day. 


She  said  that  yon  and  I 


'  She  too  might  speak  to-day,'  she  mumbled. 

Still, 

I  scarce  have  learnt  the  title  of  your  book. 
But  you  will  turn  the  pages. 

PATHXB. 

Ay,  to-day  1 
I  brought  you  to  that  chamber  on  your 

third 
September  birthday  with  your  nnrse^  and 

felt 
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An  icy  breath  play  on  me,  while  I  stoopt 
To  take  and  kiss  the  ring. 


«Iot'amo'? 


This  Tory  ring. 


FAT 


Yes,  for  some  wild  hope  was  mine 
That,  in  the  misery  of  mv  married  life, 
Miriam  your  mother  might  appear  to  me. 
She  came  to  yon,  not  me.    The  storm  you 

hear 
Far-off  is  Muriel  —  yonr  stepmother's  roioe. 


Text,  that  you  thought  my  mother  came  to 

me? 
Or  at  my  crying, '  Mother '  ?  or  to  find 
My  mother's  obsmonds  hidden  from  her 

there,  lao 

Like  worldl**  beauties  in  the  cell,  not  shown 
To  dazzle  all  that  see  them  ? 

FATHBB. 

Wait  a  while. 
Your  mother   and   stepmother — Miriam 

Erne      ^ 
And  Muriel  Erne  —  the  two  were  cousins 

—  lived 
With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down,  that 

sees 
A  thousand  squares  of  com  and  meadow, 

far 
As  the  gray  deep,  a  landscape  which  yonr 

eyes 
Have  many  a  time  ranged  oyer  when  a 

babe. 


I  dimb'd  the  hill  with  Hubert,  yesterday. 
And  from  the  thousand  squares,  one  silent 

yoice  130 

Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

« Again.' 
We  saw  far  off  an  old  forsaken  house, 
Then  home,  and  past  the  ruin'd  mill. 


And  there 
I  found  these  oousins  often  by  the  brook. 
For  Miriam  sketch'd  and  Muriel  threw  the 

fly; 

The  girls  of  equal  age,  but  one  was  fair. 
And  one  was  dark,  and  both  were  beautiful. 
No  Toiee  for  either  spoke  within  my  heart 


Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only  dotes 
On  outward  beauty,  glancing  from  the  one 
To  the  other,  knew  not  that  which  pleased 

it  most,  141 

The  rayen  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but  both 
Were  dowerless,  and  myself,  I  used  to 

walk 
This  terrace  —  morbid,  melancholy;  mine 
And  yet  not  mine  the  hall,  the  fairm,  the 

field; 
For  all  that  ample  woodland  whisper'd, 

•  Debt,' 
The  brook  that  feeds  this  lakelet  mnr- 

mur'd,  *  Debt,' 
And  in  yon  arching  ayenue  of  old  elms, 
Tho'  mine,  not  mine,  I  heard  the  sober  rook 
And  carrion  crow  cry,  '  Mortgage.' 


Father's  fault 


Visited  on  the  children  I 


Ay,  bnt  then 
A    kinsman,     dying,    snmmon'd    me    to 

Rome  -—  151 

He  left  me  wealth  — and  while  I  jour- 

ney'd  hence. 
And  saw  the  world  fly  by  me  like  a  dream. 
And  while  I  communed  with  my  truest  self, 
I  woke  to  all  of  truest  in  myself. 
Till,  ill  the  gle«ii  of  those  midtammer 

dawns. 
The  form  of  Muriel  faded,  and  the  face 
Of  Miriam  grew  upon  me,  till  I  knew; 
And  past  and  future  mizt  in  heayen  and 

made  160 

The  rosy  twilight  of  a  perfect  day. 


So  glad  ?  no  tear  for  him  who  left  you 

wealth, 
Yonr  kinsman  ? 


I  had  seen  the  man  bnt  once; 
He  loyed  my  name,  not  me;  and  then  I 

pass'd 
Home,  and  thro'  Venice,  where  a  jeweller, 
80  far  gone  down,  or  so  far  up  in  life. 
That  he  was  nearing  his  own  hundred,  sold 
This  ring  to  me,  then  langh'd, '  The  ring  ia 

weird.' 
And  weird  and  worn  and  winrd-like  waa 

he. 
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*Whj  weizd  ?*  I  ask'd  him;  and  he  said, 

'  The  soak  170 

Of  two  repentant  lovers  goard  the  ring; ' 
Then  with  a  ribald  twinkle  in  his  bleak 

eyes  — 
*  And  if  yon  give  the  ring  to  any  nudd. 
They  still  remember  mat  it  cost  them 

here. 
And  Innd  the  maid  to  love  yoa  by  the  ring; 
And  if  the  ring  were  stolen  from  the  maid, 
The  theft  were  death  or  madness  to  the 

thief, 
So  sacred  those  ghost  lovers  hold  the  gift' 
And  then  he  told  their  legend: 

'Long  ago 
Two  lovers  parted  by  a  scorriloos  tale  180 
Had  quarrel  I'd,  till  the  man  repenting  sent 
This  ring,  *<  lo  t'  amo,"  to  his  best  beloved, 
And  sent  it  on  her  birthday.  She  in  wrath 
Retum'd  it  on  her  birthday,  and  that  day 
His  death-day,  when,  half-frenzied  by  the 

He  wildly  fought  a  rival  snitor,  him 
The  caoserof  that  scandal,  fought  and  fell; 
And  she  that  came  to  part  them  all  too  late. 
And  found  a  corpse  and  silence,  drew  the 

ring 
From  his  dead  finger,  wore  it  till  her  death, 
Shrined   him  within   the    temple  of  her 

heart. 
Made  every  moment  of  her  after  life 
A  virgin  victim  to  his  memory. 
And  dying  rose,  and  rear'd  her  arms,  and 

cried, 
"  I  see  him,  lo  t'  amo,  lo  t'  amo." ' 


191 


Legend  or  true  ?  so  tender  should  be  true ! 
Did  he  believe  it  ?  did  you  ask  him  ? 


FATHKB. 


Ay  I 
But  that  half  skeleton,  like  a  barren  ghost 
From  out  the  fleshless  world  of  spirits, 

laugh'd  — 
A  hollow  laughter  1 


y ile,  so  near  the  ghost 

Himself,  to  laugh  at  love  in  death  I    But 

you? 


aoi 


FATUKB. 


Wellf  as  the  bygone  lover  thro'  this  ring 
Had  sent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 


Would  call  thro'  this  'lo  t'amo'  to 

heart 
Of  Miriam;  then  I  bade  the  man  engrave 
'  From  Walter'  on  the  ring,  and  sent  it — 

wrote 
Name,  surname,  all  as  clear  as  noon,  but 

he- 
Some  younger  hand  must  have  engrmven 

the  ring  — 
His  fingers  were  so  stiffen'd  by  the  frost 
Of    seven    and    ninety    winters,  that    he 

scrawl'd  xio 

A  '  Miriam '  that  might  seem  a  '  Muriel; ' 
And  Muriel  claim'd  and  open'd  what  I 

meant 
For  Miriam,  took  the  ring,  and  flaunted  it 
Before  that  other  whom  I  loved  and  love. 

A  mountain  stay'd  me  here,  a  minster 

there, 
A  gaUeried  palace,  or  a  battle-field. 
Where  stood  the  sheaf  of  Peace:   but  — 

coming  home  — 
And  on  your  mother's  birthday  —  all  but 

yours  — 
A  week  betwixt  —  and  when  the  tower  as 

now 
Was  all  ablaze  with  crimson  to  the  roof,  za* 
And  all  ablaze  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head -foremost  —  who    were    those    that 

stood  between 
The  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of  the 

tower? 
Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white,  and 

like 
May -blossoms  in  mid -autumn  —  was  it 

they  ? 
A  light  shot  upward  on  them  from  the  lake. 
What  sparkled  there?  whose  hand  was 

that  ?  they  stood 
So  close  together.    I  am  not  keen  of  sight, 
But    coming    nearer  —  Muriel    had   the 

ring — 
'O  Miriam  !  have  you  given  your  ring  to 

her  ?  S30 

O  Miriam  f '      Miriam   redden'd,  Muriel 

dench'd 
The  hand  that  wore  it,  till  I  cried  again: 
'  O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  take  the  ring ! ' 
She  glanced  at  me,  at  Muriel,  and  was 

mute. 
'  Nay,  if  you  cannot  love  me,  let  it  be.* 
Then  —  Muriel  standing  ever  statue-like  — 
She  tum'd,  and  in  her  soft  imperial  way 
And  saying  gently, '  Muriel,  by  your  leave,' 
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Unoloeed  the  hand  and  from  it  drew  the 

ring, 
And  gave  it  me,  who  pass'd  it  down  her 

own,  240 

*  lo  t'  amo^  all  is  well  then.'    Moriel  fled. 


Poor  Muriel  I 


Ajr,  poor  Muriel,  when  yon  hear 

What  follows  I  Miriam  loved  me  from  the 
first, 

Not  thro'  the  ring;  bat  on  her  marriage- 
mom 

This  birthday,  death-daj,  and  betrothal 
ring. 

Laid  on  her  table  overnight,  was  gone; 

And  after  hours  of  search  and  doubt  and 
threats. 

And  hubbub,  Muriel  enter'd  with  it, 
•See  !  — 

Found  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder'd 

floor  I'  349 

My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying  smile. 
As  who  should  say  that  'those  who  lose 

can  find.' 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a  year, 
One  year  without  a  storm,  or  even  a  cloud; 
And  yon,  my  Miriam,  bom  within    the 

year; 
And   she,  my  Miriam,  dead  within    the 

year. 
I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt: 
•The  books,  the  miniature,  the  lace  are 

hers. 
My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age,  or 

when 
She  marries;  you  —  you  loved  me,  kept 

your  word. 
Yon  love  me  still,  "  lo  t'  amo."  •—  Muriel 

—  no  -^  »6o 

She  cannot  love;  she  loves  her  own  hard 

self, 
Her  firm  will,  her  fix'd  purpose.    Promise 

me, 
Miriam,  not  Muriel  —  she  shall  have  the 

ring.' 
And  there  the  light  of  other  life,  which 

lives 
Beyond  our  burial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  her  own  on  earth. 
I  swore  the  tow,  then  with  my  latest  kiss 
Upon  them,  closed  her  eyes,  which  would 

not  close. 


But  kept  their  watoh  npon  the  ring  and 
you.  369 

Tour  birthday  was  her  death«day. 


O  poor  mother ! 
And  yon,  poor  desolate  father,  and  poor 

me. 
The    little   senseless,  worthless,  wordless 

babe. 
Saved  when  your  life  was  wreck'd  I 

FATHXR 

Desolate?  yes  I 
Desolate  as  that  sailor  whom  the  storm 
Had  parted  from  his  comrade  in  the  boat, 
And  dash'd  half  dead  on  barren  sands, 

was  I. 
Nay,  you  were  m^  one  solace;  only  — you 
Were    always   ailing.     Muriel's   mouier, 

sent, 
And  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day  came 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and  patted 

yours,  aSo 

And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kindly 

pinch 
Each  poor  pale  cheek  a  momentary  rose  — 
'  Thai  should  be  fix'd,'  she  said;  your  pretty 

bud. 
So  blighted  here,  would  flower  into  full 

health 
Among  our  heath  and  bracken.    Let  her 

come  f 
And  we  will  feed  her  with  our  mountain 

air. 
And  send  her    home    to    yon    rejoicing.' 

No  — 
We  could  not  part.    And  once,  when  you, 

my  girl, 
Rode  on  my  shoulder  home  —  the  tiny  fist 
Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  your  mother's 

grave -^  a«)o 

By  the  l^ch-gate  was  Muriel.    'Ay,'  she 

said, 
'Among  the  tombs  in  this  damp  vale  of 

yours  I 
Yoo  scorn  my  mother's  warning,  but  the 

child 
Is  paler  than  before.    We  often  walk 
In  open  sun,  and  see  beneath  our  feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from  your  lake. 
And  shroud  the  tower;  and  once  we  only 


Your   gilded    vane,    a    light    above   the 
mist'  — 
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Our  old  bright  biid  that  still  is  Teering 

tliere  ^99 

A  boye  his  four  gold  letters — *  and  the  light,' 

She  said,  *  was  like  that  light '  —  and  there 

she  paosed. 
And  long;  till  I,  believing  that  the  girl's 
Lean  fancy,  groping  for  it,  oonld  not  find 
One  likeness,  langh  d  a  little  and  f  oond  her 

two  — 
*A  warrior's  crest    above    the    cloud  of 


*  A  fiery  phoenix  rising  from  the  smoke. 
The  pyre  he  burnt  in.'  —  *  Nay,'  she  said, 

«the  light 
That  glimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on  the 

grave.' 
And  spoke  no  more,  bnt  tnm'd  and  past 

away. 
Miriam,  1  am  not  surely  one  of  those  310 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  closes  on  the 

^y' 
But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fix'd  intent, 

In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 

To  strike  it,  struck.    I  took,  I  left  yon 

there; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by  day; 
For  Muriel  nursed  you  with  a  mother's 

care; 
Till  on  that  clear  and    heather  -  scented 

height 
The  roonder  cheek   had  brighten'd  into 

bloom. 
She  always  came  to  meet  me  carrying  you. 
And  all  her  talk  was  of  the  babe    she 

loved;  sjo 

So,  following  her  old  pastime  of  the  brook. 
She  threw  the  fly  for  me;  but  oftener  left 
That   angling  to  the  mother.     'Muriel's 

health 
Had    weaken'd,    nursing    little    Miriam. 

Strange ! 
She  used  to  shun  the  wailing  babe,  and 

dotes 
On  this  of  yours.'    But  when  the  matron 


That  hinted  love  was  only  wasted  bait. 
Not  risen  to,  she  was  bolder.    '  Ever  since 
Ton  sent  the  fatal  ring ' —  I  told  her  '  sent 
To    Miriam,'    'DoubUess  —  ay,  but    ever 

since  330 

In  all  the  world  my  dear  one  sees  but 

you  — 
In  your  sweet  babe  she  finds  but  yon  —  she 

makes 
Her  heart  a  mirror  that  refleots  bnt  you.' 


And  then  the  tear  fell,  the  voiee  htokn. 

Her  heart  I 
I  g>^xed  into  the  mirror,  as  a  man 
Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  stone. 
That  glances  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Strike  upward  thro'  the  shadow;  yet  ml 

last. 
Gratitude  —  loneliness  —  desire  to  keep 
So  skilled  a  nurse  about  you  always  — 

nay!  1^ 

Some  half  remorseful  kind  of  pity  too  — 
Weill  well,  you  know  I  married  Mnrid 

Erne. 
*I  take  thee  Muriel   for  my  wedded 

wife'  — 
I  had  forgotten    it  was   your   birthday, 

chUd  — 
When  all  at  once  with  some  electric  thriD 
A  cold  air  pass'd   between  us,  and  the 

hands 
Fell  from   each   other,  and   were   join'd 


again. 
No   second    cloudless    honeymooo 

mine. 
For  by  and  by  she  sicken'd  of  the  faree. 
She  dropt  the  gracious  mask  of  mother- 

hood,  350 

She  came  no  more  to  meet  me,  carrying 

you, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee. 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  sight. 
Nor  ever  cheer'd  you  with  a  kindly  smiley 
Nor  ever  ceased  to  clamor  for  the  ring; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  first  to  her  ? 
Why  had  I  made  her  love  me  thro'  the 

ring, 
And  then  had  changed  ?  so  fickle  are  men 

—  the  best ! 
Not    she  —  but   now  my  love    was  hen 

again. 


The    ring   by  right,  she  said,  was  hers 

again.  3^ 

At  times  too  shrilling  in  her  angrier  moods, 

*  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love  you  ? 

No! 
«  To  t'  amo.  To  t'  amo  " ! '  flung  herself 
Against  my  heart,  but  often  while  her  lips 
Were  warm  upon  my  cheek,  an  icy  breath. 
As  from  the  nating  of  a  sepulchre. 
Past  over  boUi.    I  told  her  of  my  vow. 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow; 
But  still  she  made  her  outciy  for  the  ring; 
For  one  monotonous  fancy  madden'd  her. 
Till  I   myself   was   madden'd  with   her 
cry,  m 
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And  even  that  *  lo   t'  amV  those  three 

sweet 
Italian  words,  became  a  weariness. 

Mjr  people  too  were  scared  with  eerie 

sounds, 
A  f ootsten,  a  low  throbbing  in  the  walls, 
A  noise  of  falling  weights  that  never  fell, 
Weird  whispers,  bells  that  rang  without  a 

hand. 
Door-handles  tnm*d  when  none  was  at  the 

door, 
AnCi  bolted  doors  that  open'd  of  themselves; 
And  one  betwixt  the  dan  and  light  had  seen 
Her^  bending  bj  the  cradle  of  her  babe.  3S1 


And  I  remember  once  that  being  waked 
By    noises   in   the    house  —  and    no  one 


near 


I  cried  for  nurse,  and  felt  a  gentle  hand 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  sudden  face 
Look'd  in  upon  me  like  n  gleam  and  pass'd. 
And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  IS  it  some  half  memory  of  a  dream  ? 


Yonr  fifth  September  birthday. 


The  hand,  <— my  mother. 


And  the  face, 


FATHXR. 


Miriam,  on  that  day 

Two  lovers  parted  by  110  scurrilous  tale  — 

Mere  want  of  gold — and  still  for  twenty 

years  39> 

BooBd  by  the  gold«>  eoid  of  tli«ir  flnt 

love  — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  and  to  share 
Their   marriage  -  banquet    Muriel,  paler 

then 
Than  ever  yon  were  in  your  cradle,  moan'd, 
*  I  am  fitter  for  my  be^  or  for  my  grave, 
I  cannot  go,  go  you.'    And  then  she  rose, 
She  dung  to  me  with  such  a  hard  embrace, 
So  lingenngly  long,  that  half<amased      400 
I  parted  from  her,  and  I  went  alone. 
And   when    the    bridegroom    murmnr*d, 

« MTith  this  ring,' 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find,  the  key, 
The  guardian  of  her  relics,  of  her  ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
^boat  me,  —  gone  1  and  gone  in  that  em- 
brace I 


Then,  hurrying  home,  I  found  her  not  in 

house 
Or  garden — up  the  tower  —  an  icy  air 
Fled  by  me.  —  There,  the  chest  was  open 

—  all  409 

The  sacred  relics  tost  about  the  floor  — 
Among  them  Muriel  lying  on  her  face  — 
I  raised  her,  ealFd  her,  *  Muriel,  Muriel, 

wakef 
The  fatal  ring  lay  near  her;  the  glased 

eye 
Glared  at  me  as  in  horror.    Dead  1   I  took 
And  chafed  the  freezing  hand.     A  red 

mark  ran 
All  round  one  finger  pointed  straight,  the 

rest 
Were  crumpled  inwards.      Dead  I -» and 

maybe  stung 
With  some  remorse,  had  stolen,  worn  the 

ring — 
Then  torn  it  from  her  finger,  or  as  if —  419 
For  never  had  I  seen  her  show  remorse  — 
Aaif  — 


«» those  two  ghost  lovers — 


Lovers  yet— 


Yes,  yes  I 


«»  but  dead  so  long,  |;one  up  so  far. 
That  now  their  ever-rising  life  has  dwarTd 
Or  lost  the  moment  of  their  past  on  earth, 
iis  we  forget  our  wail  at  being  bom— > 
As  if  — 


«— a  dearer  ghost  had  — 


FATHXR. 

«^  wrench'd  it  away. 


Had  floated  in  with  sad  reproachful  eyes. 
Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  torn  the 
ring  4^ 

In  fright,  and  fallen  dead.    And  I  myself 
Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it. 


Well,  no  note  1 
No  bridal  music  this  I  but  fear  not  yon ! 
You  have  the  ring  she  guarded;  that  poor 
link 
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Willi  earth  is  broken,  And  has  left  her 


Except  thaty  still  drawn  downward  for  an 

hoar, 
Her  spirit  hoyering  by  the  chnieh,  where 

she 
Was  married  too,  may  linger,  till  she  sees 
Her  nudden  ooming   like  a  qneen,  who 

leaves 
Some  colder  prorinee  in  the  North  to  gam 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  hells 
Clash  welcome  —  linger,  till  her  own,  the 

babe  440 

She  lean'd  to  from  her  spiritoal  sphere. 
Her  lonely  maiden  princess,  crovrned  with 

flowers. 
Has  enter'd  on  the  larger  woman-world 
Of  wives  and  mothers. 

Bnt  the  bridal  veil  — 
Tour  nurse  is  waiting.  loss  me,  child,  and 

go- 

FORLORN 


*He  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead — 

He  that  wrought  my  ruin  — 
O,  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  storms  are  blowing. 

n 

*  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime  ? 

Who  shall  now  reveal  it  ? 
He  is  fled,  or  he  is  dead. 
Marriage  will  conceal  it  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
While  the  gloom  is  growing.' 

•in 

Catherine,  Catherine,  in  the  night. 
What  is  this  you  're  dreaming  ? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  hell 
At  your  simple  scheming — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 

IV 

Ton  to  place  a  hand  in  his 
Like  an  honest  woman's. 
Yon  that  lie  with  wasted  lungs 
for  your  summons  — 


In  the  night,  O,  the  night  I 
O,  the  deathwatch  beadng  I 


There  will  come  a  witness  soon 
Hard  to  be  confuted. 

All  the  world  will  hear  a  voice 
Scream  you  are  polluted  — 
In  the  night !   O,  the  night. 
When  the  owls  are  waiUng  1 

VI 

Shame  and  marriage,  shame  and 
Fright  and  foul  dissembling. 

Bantering  bridesman,  reddemng 
Tower  and  altar  trembling — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
When  the  mind  is  failing  I 

vn 

Mother,  dare  you  kill  your  child? 
How  your  hand  is  shaking  I 

Daughter  of  the  seed  of  Cam, 
What  is  this  you  're  taking  ?  -~ 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
While  the  house  is  sleeping. 

VIII 

Dreadful !  has  it  come  to  this, 
O  unhappy  creature  ? 

Tou  that  would  not  tread  on  a 
For  your  eentle  nature  — 
In  the  ni^t,  O,  the  night, 
O,  the  night  of  weeping  I 


DC 

Murder  would  not  veil  your  mn, 
'    Marriage  will  not  hide  it. 
Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  your 
Wretch,  you  must  abide  it  -^ 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
Long  before  the  dawning. 


Up,  get  up,  and  tell  him  all. 
Tell  him  you  were  lying ! 

Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouthy 
You  that  know  you  're  dying  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 
While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

XI 

No  —  yon  will  not  die  before, 
Tho'  yon  11  ne'er  be  stronger; 
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You  will  live  till  that  is  bora, 
Then  a  little  longer  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 
While  the  fiend  is  prowling. 

XII 

Death  and  marriage,  death  and  marriage  I 

Funeral  hearses  rolling ! 
Black  with  bridal  favors  mixt ! 

Bridal  bells  with  tolling  t  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 

When  the  wolves  are  howling. 

XIII 

Up,  ffet  np,  the  time  is  short, 

Tell  him  now  or  never ! 
Tell  him  all  before  you  die, 

Lest  you  die  for  ever  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 

Where  there 's  no  forgetting. 

XIV 

up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  all, 
All  her  tale  of  sadness, 

Blister'd  evenr  word  with  tears, 
And  eased  her  heart  of  madness  — 
In  the  night,  and  nigh  the  dawn, 
And  while  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAPPY 

THE  leper's  bride 

Suggested  by  the  qnotatian  from  an  arehis- 
ologioal  letter  by  Rev.  Bonrehier  James,  ap- 
penlsd  to  the  poem  by  Tennyson. 


Wet  wail  yvm,  pretty  plover  ?  and  what  is 
it  that  yon  fear  ? 
Is  he  sick,  your  mate,  like  mine  ?  have 
yon  lost  him,  is  he  fled  ?  « 

And  there  —  the  heron  rises  from  his  watch 
beside  the  mere, 
And  flies  above  the  leper's  hut,  where 
lives  the  living-dead. 

n 

Come  back,  nor  let  me  know  it  I  would  he 
live  and  die  alone  ? 
And  has  he  not  forgiven  me  yet,  his  over* 
jealous  bride, 


Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  be  his,  his  own 
and  only  own, 
To  share  his  living  death  with  him,  die 
with  him  side  by  side  ? 

in 

Is  that  the  leper's  hut  on  the  solitary  moor, 

Where  noble  Ulric  dwells  forlorn,  and 

wears  the  leper's  weed  ?  lo 

The  door  is  open.    He  I  is  he  standing  at 

the  door. 

My  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  it  is  he,  and 

he  indeed  I 

IV 

My  roses  —  wiU  he  take  them  noio «»  mine, 
his  —  from  off  the  tree 
We  planted  both  together,  happy  in  our 
marriage  morn  ? 
O  God,  I  oould  blaspheme,  for  he  fought 
Thy  fight  for  Thee, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  leper  to  oom« 
pass  him  with  soora  -» 


Hast  spared  the  flesh  of  thousands,  the 
coward  and  the  base. 
And  set  a  crueller  mark  than  Cain's  on 
him,  the  good  and  brave  ! 
He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.    I  will 
front  him  face  to  fiuse. 
Ton  need  not  wave  me  from  yon.    I 
would  leap  into  your  grave.  ao 


VI 

My  warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
conquering  sword. 
The   roses  that  you  cast  aside  —  once 
more  I  bring  you  these. 
No  nearer  ?  do  you  scorn  me  when  you  teU 
me,  O  my  lord. 
Ton  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  your 
bride  with  your  disease. 

VII 

Ton  sav  your  body  is  so  foul  —  then  here 
I  stand  apart, 
Who  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon 
your  leprous  breast. 
The  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin,  but 
never  taint  mv  heart; 
Your  body  is  not  tool  to  me,  and  body  is 
foul  at  best 
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vm 

I  loitd  yoa  fint  when  yoang  and  fair,  bat 
now  I  love  yoa  most; 
Hw  hireat  flesh  at  last  is  filth  on  iHiich 
the  worm  will  feast;  so 

This  poor  lib-gmted  dungeon  of  the  holy 
homanghosty 
This  house  with  all  its  hateful  needs  no 
eleaner  than  the  beast^ 

IX 

This  eoarse  diseaseful  ereatue  whioh  in 
Eden  was  diTine, 
Hus  Satan-haunted  ruin,  this  little  city 
of  sewers» 
Hus  wall  of  solid  flesh  that  eomes  between 
your  soul  and  mine. 
Will  Tanish  and  give  plaoe  to  the  beanty 
that  ftndureSy 


The  beanty  thai  endures  on  the  Spiritual 

heighty 
When  we  shaU  stand  transfigured,  like 

Christ  on  Hermon  hill. 
And  moTing  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul  and 


li^t  in  light, 
l&sh 


Shall  flash  thro'  one  another  in  a  moment 
as  we  wilL  40 

XI 

Foul  f  foul !  the  word  was  yours  not  mine, 
I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  fell'd  the  foes  before  yon  as  the 
woodman  fells  the  wood. 
And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lighten'd  back 
the  sun  of  Holy  Land, 
And  cloye  the  Moslem  orescent  moon, 
and  changed  it  into  blood. 

xn 

And  once  I  worshipt  all  too  well  this  erea- 
tnre  of  decay. 
For  a^  will  chink  the  face,  and  death 
will  freeze  the  supplest  limbs  — 
Tet  you  in  your  mid  manhood  —  O,  the 
grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  yoa  to  the 
chant  of  funeral  hymns  1 

xni 

«Iiberan.e,Domine  !'you  sang  the  Ftelm, 
and  when 
The  priest  pronounced  yoa  dead,  and 
Dong  the  mould  upon  your  feeti    $» 


tlMtef 


A  beanty  came  upon  your  face,  not 
living  men. 
Bat  seen  i^n  the  silent  brow 
has  oMsed  to  beat. 


XIV 

*  libera  fiof,Domine'  —  yoa  knew  aot 
was  there 
Who  saw  you  kneel  beside  yoor  biar, 
weeping  scarce  could  see; 
May  I  come  a  little  nearer,  I  that  heard, 
and  changed  the  prayer 
And  sang  the  married  '  nos '  for  the  aoli- 
tary'me'? 

XV 

My  beauty  marred  by  yoa  ?  by  yoa  I  an  ba 

it.    All  is  well 

If  I  lose  it  and  myself  in  the  lucber 

beauty,  yours.  ^^^ 

My  beauty  lured  that  fisloon  from  Ida  ajiy 

on  the  fell, 

Who  never  caught  one  (^eam  of  the 

beauty  which  endures—  fe 

XVI 

The  Count  who  soofffat  to  snap  the  bond 
that  link'd  us  life  to  life. 
Who  whisper'd  me,  '  Tour  Ulrie  loves  * 
—  a  little  nearer  still  — 
He  hiss'd,  '  Let  us  revenue  ourselves,  yoor 
Ulrio  woos  my  wiro '  — 
A  lie  by  which  be  thought  he  eoold  aolK 
due  me  to  his  will. 

xvn 

I  knew  that  ^ou  were  near  me  when  I  let 

him  kiss  my  brow; 
Did  he  touch  me  on  the  Ups?    I  was 

jealous,  angw'd,  vain. 
And  I  meant  to  make  you  jealous.    Are 

yon  jealous  of  me  now  ? 
^  Your  pardon,  O  my  love,  if  I  ever  gava 
^  you  paint 

xvin 

You  never  once  accused  me,  but  I  wept 
alone,  and  sigb'd 
In  the  winter  of  Uie  present  for  the  sam« 
mer  of  the  past;  y 

That  icv  winter  silence  —  how  it  froae  yoa 
nom  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effort  to breakit 
atthelastl 


HAPPY 


XIX 


I  Ivonght  jwLf  yoa  remember^  thete  rotes, 
when  I  Imew 
Too  were  parting  for  the  war,  and  yon 
took  them  the'  yon  frown'd; 
Too  frown'd  and  yet  yon  kiss'd  them.    All 
at  onoe  the  trumpet  blew, 
And  yon  spnrr'd  your  flexy  hone,  and 
you  hnrl'd  them  to  the  ground. 


Ton  parted  for  the  Holy  War  without  a 
word  to  me, 
And  clear  myself  nnaak'd  —  not  I.    My 
nature  was  too  proud. 
And  him  I  eaw  but  onoe  again,  and  far 
away  was  he. 
When  I  was  praying  in  a  storm^^the 
ozash  was  long  snd  loud—  So 

XXI 

That  God  would  ever  slant  His  bolt  from 
ftdling  on  your  head  — 
Than  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  he  was  eoming 
down  the  fell — 
I  eli^t  my  hands.    The  sudden  fire  from 
heaTen  bad  dash'd  him  dead* 
And  sent  him  eharr'd  and  blasted  to  the 
deathless  fire  of  helL 


See,  I  sinnM  but  for  a  moment  I  repented 
and  repent, 
And  trust  knyself  forgiTen  by  the  God  to 
whom  I  kneeL 
A  Httle  nearer  ?    Tes.    IshaU  hardly  be 
eontent 
Till  I  be  leper  like  yoorself^  my  lore, 
from  head  tobeeL 

xxni 

O  foolish  dreams,  that  yoo,  that  I,  would 
slight  our  marriage  oath! 
I  held  yoQ  at  that  moment  eTen  dearer 
than  before;  oo 

Kow  God  has  made  yon  leper  in  His  loring 
eare  for  both. 
That  we  miriit  cling  together,  nerer 
doubt  each  other  more. 

XXIV 

Hie  priest,  who  join'd  yon  to  the  dead,  has 
Join'd  our  bands  of  old; 
If  man  and  wife  be  but  one  fleshy  let 
nine  be  leprons  too^ 
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dead,  who 


As  dead  from  all  the  human 
neath  the  mould; 
If  you  be  dead,  then  I 
only  Btc  for  yon. 


XXV 

Would  Earth  tho'  hid  in  cloud  not  be  M- 
low'd  by  the  Moon  ? 
The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bod  for  te»> 
ror  of  his  life  ? 
The  shadow  leave  the  Substanoe  in  the 
l^'^M'ding  light  of  noon  ? 
Or  if  /  had  been  the  leper  woold  jon 
haTe  left  the  wife  ?  mo 


xxvx 

Not  take  them  ?    Still  yon  ware  me  off  — 
poor  roses  ^must  I  go«» 
I  haye  worn  them  year  by  year — from 
the  bush  we  both  had  set — 
What?  flinethemto  you?  — well— that 
were  hardly  gracious.    No  I 
Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  tonelL   A 
little  nearer  yet  I 


XX  vn 

There,  there  I  he  buried  yon,  the  priest; 
the  priest  is  not  to  mame. 
He  joins  us  onoe  again,  to  his  either 
office  true. 
I  thank  him.    I  am  happy,  happy.    Kiss 
me.    In  the  name 
Of  the  CTorlasting  God,  I  will  Utc  and  die 
with  you  I 

[Dean  Milmsw  has  mnsrksd  that  the  pio- 
teeikioD  and  cm  afTorded  by  the  Chureh  to  this 
bligfaied  race  of  lepers  was  amonr  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  offices  duii^  the  MkUQe  Ages. 
The  leprosy  of  the  thiHeenth  and  foorteeotk 
eeataries  was  supposed  to  be  a  le^^aey  of  tho 
Cmasdes,  but  was  in  all  piobebihtj^  the  off* 
■priitf  of  meagre  and  uawholeeonie  diet,  wises 
able  lodging  and  clothings  pfaYneal  and  moral 
degfadation.  The  serfioee  of  the  Chureh  In 
the  lecliieion  of  these  uahapinr  sufferets  were 
most  afTeoting.  The  stem  datr  of  lookbg 
to  the  poblie  welf ate  is  temperea  with  exqaC 
site  eonpaesioa  for  the  irietims  of  this  loath- 
Bome  dieeeee.  The  ritual  for  the  sequestratioa 
ol  the  leprous  differed  little  from  the  borial 
•erriee.  After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled 
with  boly  water,  the  prieet  eondoeted  him  into 
the  ehardi,  the  leper  singinjr  the  pealni  'Libeia 
me,  DoBuaSt'aad  the  ernoinz  and  bearer  going 
before.  la  the  ohnreh  a  black  doth  was 
strslehed  orer  two  trestles  in  front  ef  ths  allBrt 
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and  tlie  leper  leaning  at  its  side  devoutly  heard 
mass.  The  priest,  taking  up  a  little  earth  in 
his  cloak,  threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet, 
and  put  him  out  of  the  ohnreh,  if  it  did  not 
nun  too  heavily ;  took  him  to  lus  hnt  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  and  then  ntteied  the  prohi- 
bitions :  '  I  forbid  yon  entering  the  church . . . 
or  entering  the  company  of  others.  I  forbid 
you  Quitting  your  home  without  your  leper's 
dress.  He  concluded  :  '  Take  this  dress,  and 
wear  it  m  token  of  humility ;  take  these  gloves, 
take  this  clapper,  as  a  oign  that  you  are  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  any  one.  Tou  are  not  to 
be  indignant  at  being  thus  separated  from  oth- 
en,  and  as  to  your  little  wants,  good  people 
will  provide  for  you,  and  God  will  not  desert 
you.'  Then  in  this  old  ritual  follow  these  sad 
words :  *'  When  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the 
leper  shall  pass  out  of  this  worid,  he  shall  be 
buried  in  his  hut,  and  not  in  the  churchyard.' 
At  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  vrives  should 
follow  their  husbands  who  had  been  leprous, 
or  remain  in  the  world  and  marry  again.  The 
Church  decided  that  the  marriage-tie  was  in- 
dissoluble, and  so  bestowed  on  these  unhappy 
beings  this  immense  source  of  consolation. 
With  a  love  stronger  than  this  living  death, 
lepers  were  followed  into  banishmentnom  the 
haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful  wives.  Read- 
ers of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  '  Essays  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography '  wiU  recollect  Uie  description  of 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  how,  con- 
troUing  his  involuntary  disgust.  Saint  Francis 
of  Asnsi  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the  sores 


of  the  lepers,  once  at  least  reverently  applying 
his  lips  to  their  wounds. — Boubchiki&James!] 

This  ceremony  of  ^iKut-burial  varied  conrid- 
etably  at  different  tames  and  in  different  places. 
In  some  cases  a  grave  was  dug,  and  die  leper's 
fiuse  was  often  covered  during  the  service. 


TO   ULYSSES  1 

Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrare,  to  whom  the  poem  was 
addressed,  was  a  brother  of  Professor  F.  T. 
Palgrave.  Tennyson  once  said  to  the  latter, 
'  I  think  your  brother  is  the  cleverest  man  I 
ever  saw.'  Wangh,  who  records  this,  adds: 
*  He  had,  indeed,  earned  the  title  [of  Ulysses], 
having  been  consul  in  1866  at  Sonkhoum  Kale, 
in  18OT  at  Trebizond,  in  1873  at  St.  Thomas, 
in  1876  at  Manilla,  and  in  1878  consul-general 
in  Bukaria.  To  these  he  added,  in  1879,  the 
eonsul^p  at  Bangkok,  and  in  1884  he  was 

^  '  Ulysses,'  the  title  of  a  number  of  essays 
by  W.  G.  Palgrave.  He  died  at  Montevideo 
before  aeaing  my  poem. 


oonsul-genersl  of  the  Republic  of  XJtfMgnaj,  a 
position  which  he  still  hela  at  his  death.* 


Ultsses,  mach-experienced  man. 
Whose  eyes  haye  known  this  globe  of 

ours, 
Her  tribes  of  men,  and  trees,  and  flow- 
ers. 
From  Corrientes  to  Japan, 

n 

To  yon  that  bask  below  the  line, 
I  soaking  here  in  ¥rinter  wet — 
The  century's  three  strong  eights  hart 
met 

To  drag  me  down  to  seyenty-nine 

in 

In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day  — 
To  yon,  yet  young,  who   breathe  tbe 

Of  summer-winters  by  the  palm 
And  orange  groye  of  Paraguay, 

IV 

I,  tolerant  of  the  colder  time, 
Who  loye  the  winter  woods,  to  traoa 
On  paler  heayens  the  branching  graoe 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 


And  see  my  oedar  green,  and  there 

'My  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 

When  frost  is  keen  and  days  are  brief 
Or  marvel  how  in  English  air 


VI 


My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 
Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  begini» 
Has  push'd  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-aooomplish'd  bells — 


vn 


Or  watdi  the  waying  pine  which  hero 
The  warrior  of  Caprera  set,* 
A  name  that  earth  will  not  forget 

Till  earth  has  roU'd  her  latest  year — 


vm 


I,  once  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  zones  beyond  the  foam. 


*  Gkvibaldi  said  to  me,  allnding  to  his  bs» 
rea  island,  *  I  wish  I  had  your  treea' 
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But  ehaimng  fancy  now  at  home 
Among  the  quarried  downs  of  Wight, 


IX 


Not  leis  woold  yield  full  thanks  to  yon 
For  your  rich  gift,  your  tale  of  lands 
I  know  not,^  your  Arabian  sands; 

Yoor  cane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboo, 


The  wealth  of  tropio  bower  and  brake; 

Your  Oriental  Eden-isles,* 

Where 
Your  wonder 


pxienuu  xAieu-isies,' 

man,  nor  onl^  Nature  smiles; 
ider  of  the  boiling  lake;* 


XI 


Phra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  the  Best,^ 
Fhra-bat  *  the  step;  your  Pontic  coast; 

Craff-cloister;  *  Anatolian  Ghost;  ^ 

uong-Kong,*  Kamac,*  and  all  the  rest; 


XII 


Thro'  which  I  followed  line  by  line 

Your  leading  hand,  and  came,  my  friend, 
To  prize  your  various  book,  and  send 

A  gift  of  slenderer  value,  mine. 


TO  MARY  BOYLE 


WITH  THE   FOLLOWING  POEM 

For  the  poet*s  sequaintaiios  with  Bfary  Boyle, 
the  *'  Memoir,*  voL  ii  p.  294. 


*  Spsnf a-nx>WKB0 '  I  While  you  still  delay 
to  take 

Your  leave  of  town. 
Our  elm-tree's  ruddy-hearted  blossom-flake 

Is  fluttering  down. 

1  The  tale  of  Nejd. 

*  The  PhiUppiiw& 

*  In  Dominica. 

«  The  Shadow  of  the  Lord.  Certain  ob- 
•eore  maridngB  on  a  rock  in  Siam,  which  ex* 
prees  the  imaffe  of  Bnddha  to  the  Bnddhint 
moffe  or  \tm  cUatinotly  according  to  his  faith 
and  hts  moral  worth. 

*  The  f  ootitep  of  the  Lord  on  another  rock. 

*  The  monastery  of  Somelaa. 
^  Anatolian  spectre  stories. 

'  The  three  cities. 

*  Travels  in  Egypt. 


II 

Be  truer  to  yonr  promise.    There  1 1  heard 

Our  ouoKoo  call. 
Be  needle  to  the  magnet  of  your  word. 

Nor  wait,  m  all 

m 

Our  vernal  bloom  from  every  vale  and 
plain 

And  garden  pass. 
And  all  the  gold  from  each  labumom  chain 

Drop  to  the  graas. 

IV 

Is  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to  rest. 

Dead  with  the  dead  f 
For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you  prest 

My  hand,  and  said 


'I  oome  with  your  spring-flowers.'    Yoa 
came  not,  friend; 
My  biids  would  sing, 
Yoa  heard  not.    Take  then  this  spring- 
flower  I  send, 
This  song  of  spring, 

VI 

Found   yesterday  —  forgotten   mine    own 
rhyme 

or  mine  old  self. 
As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Time, 

Laid  on  the  shelf  — 

VII 

A  rhyme  that  flower'd  betwixt  the  whiten- 
ing sloe 

And  kingcup  blase, 
And  more  than  half  a  hundred  yean  ago^ 

In  riok-fire  days, 

VIII 

When  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and  paced 
his  land 

In  fear  of  worse. 
And  sanguine  Laxarus  felt  a  vacant  hand 

Fill  with  kii  purse. 

IX 

For  lowly  minds  were  madden'd  to  the 
height 

By  tongnester  tricks. 
And  once  —  I  well  remember  thai  red  night 

When  thirty  rioks, 
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An  flaming,  made  an  EDglish  homestead 
heU— 

These  hands  of  mine 
HaTe  helpt  to  pass  a  bncket  from  the  well 

Along  the  line. 


XI 


When  this  hare  dome  had  not  begnn  to 
gleam 

Thro'  Yoothfol  earls, 
And  joa  were  then  a  lover's  fairy  dream, 

His  girl  of  girls; 


xn 


And  TOO,  that  now  are  lonely,  and  with 
Grief 

Sit  face  to  fsoe, 
Might  find  a  flickering  glimmer  of  relief 

In  change  of  ^aoe. 


xin 

What  nse  to  brood  ?    This  life  of  mingled 
pains 

And  joys  tome. 
Despite  of  eyei^  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 

The  Mystery. 

XIV 

Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the 
wife. 
For  erer  gone. 
He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro'  desert 
life 

Without  the  one. 

XV 

The  silver  year  should  eease  to  nunini  and 
sigh  — 

Not  long  to  wait — 
So  dose  are  we,  dear  Mary,  yon  and  I 
To  that  dim  gate. 

XVI 

Take,  read  t  and  be  the  fanlts  your  Poet 
makes 

Or  many  or  few. 
He  rests  content,  if  his  young  music  wakes 

A  wish  in  you 

xvn 

To  chans^  onr  dark  Queen-dty,  all  her 
rwdm 
Of  sound  and  siiioke» 


these  few 


For  his  dear  heaven,  and 
of  elm 
And  whispering 


THE  PROGRESS   OF  SPRING 

Written  more  than  fifty  yeaxs  before  it  w 
printed  in  the  *■  Demeter '  volame.    See 
viL  of  the  preceding  poem. 


Thx  ground-flame  of  the  crocus  breaks  the 
mould, 
Fair  Spring  slides  hither  o'er  the  South- 
ern sea. 
Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  snowdrc^^ 
cold 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bee. 
Come,  Spring,  for  now  from  all  the  dr^ 
ping  eaves 
The  spear  of  ice  has  wept  itself  away. 
And   hour   by  hour  unfolding  wooabine 
leaves 
O'er  his  uncertain  shadow  droc^  the 
day. 
She  comes  !    The  looeen'd  rivulets  run; 
The  frost-bead  melts  upon  her  golden 
hair; 
Her  mantle,  slowly  greening  in  the  Sun, 
Now  wraps  her  dose,  now  arching  leaveB 

her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air; 

n 

Up  leaps  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  wdoome 
her, 
About  her  gknce  the  tits,  and  shriek  the 

3ay«» 
Before  her  skims  the  jubilant  woodpecker 

The  linnet's  bosom  blushes  at  her  gaie^ 

While  round  her  brows  a  woodland  oulver 

flits, 

Watching  her  large  light  eyes  and  gr^ 

dons  looks. 

And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  sits 

Fiatient  —  the   secret    splendor  of   the 

brooks. 

Come,  Spring  I    She  comes  on  waste  and 

wood. 

On  farm  and  field;  but  enter  also  here, 

Diffuse  thyself  at  will  thro'  all  my  blood. 

And,  tho'  thy  videt  sicken  into  aere| 

Lodge  with  me  all  the  year  1 
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Onoe  more  a  downy  drift  agunst  the  brakes, 
Self-darken'd   in   the   sky,  descending 
slowl 
Bat  gladly  see  I  thro'  the  waTering  flakes 
Yon  blanching  apricot  like  snow  in  snow. 
These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in  forest- 
paths. 
On  tneir  perpetual  pine,  nor  round  the 
beech; 
They  fuse  themselves  to  little  spioy  baths, 
SolTed  in    the   tender  blushes  of    the 
peach; 
They  lose  themselves  and  die 

On  that  new  life  that  gems  the  hawthorn 
line; 
ThT  gay  lent-lilies  wave  and  put  them  by, 
And  out  onoe  more  in  Tarnished  glory 

shine 
Thy  start  of  celandine. 

IV 

She  floats   across   the   hamlet     Heaven 
lours, 
But  in  the  tearful  splendor  of  her  smiles 
I  see  the  slowly-thickening  chestnut  towers 

Fill  out  the  spaces  by  the  barren  tiles. 
Now  past  her  feet  the  swallow  circling 
flies, 
A  clamorous  cuckoo  stoops  to  meet  her 
hand; 
Her  light  makes  rainbows  in  my  closing 
eyes, 
I  hear  a  charm  of  song  thro*  all  the  land. 
Come,  Spring  I    She  comes,  and  Earth  is 

To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deepening 

dome. 
But  ere  thy  maiden  birk  be  wholly  clad, 
And  these  low  bushes  dip  their  twigs  in 

foam. 
Make  all  true  hearths  thy  home. 


Aeroes  my  garden  I  and  the  thicket  stirs, 

The  fountain  pulses  high  in  sunnier  jets. 
The  blackcap  warbles,  and  the  turtle  purrs, 

Tlie  starling  daps  his  tiny  castanets. 
Still  round  her  forehead  wheels  the  wood- 
land dove, 

And  scatters  on  her  throat  the  sparks  of 
dew. 
The  Idngeup  fills  her  footprint,  and  above 

Broadbn  the  glowing  isles  of  vernal  blue. 


Hail,  amole  presence  of  a  Queen, 
Bountitul,  oeautiful,  apparell'd  gay, 

Whose   mantle,  every  shade  of  glancing 
green. 
Flies  back  in  fragrant  breezes  to  display 
A  tunic  white  as  May  I 

▼I 

She  whispers,  'From  the  South  I  bring 
you  balm, 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  was  I  bom. 
While  some  dark  dweller  by  the  coco-palm 
Watch'd  my  far  meadow  soned  with  airy 
mom; 
From  under  rose  a  muffled  moan  of  floods; 

I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow; 
There  no  one  came,  the  turf  was  fresh,  the 
woods 
Fluttg^  gulf  on  gulf  U»o'  dl  their  T«le. 
below. 
I  saw  beyond  their  silent  tops 
The  steaming  marshes   of  the   searlet 
cranes. 
The  slant  seas  leaning  on  the  mangrove 
copse. 
And  summer  basking  in  the  sultry  plains 
About  a  land  of  canes. 

vn 

<  Then  from  my  vapor-girdle  soaring  forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the 
birds. 
And  drank  the  dews  and  drissle  of  the 
North, 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and  hear 
their  words 
On  pathway M  plains;  for  —  while  my  hand 
exults 
Within  the  bloodless  heart  of  lowly  flow- 
ers 
To  work  old  laws  of  Love  to  fresh  results. 
Thro'  manifold  effect  of  simple   pow- 
ers— 
I  too  would  teach  the  man 
Beyond   the    darker    boor  to   see   the 
bright. 
That  his  msh  life  may  dose  as  it  began, 
The  still-fulfilling  promise  of  a  light 
Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night.' 

VIII 

So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 
mark 

The  coming  year's  great  good  and  varied 
ills, 
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And  new  developmentSy  wfaftteyer  spark 
Be  struck  from  out  tiie  olash  of  warring 
wills; 
Or  whether,  since  our  nature  cannot  rest, 
The  smoke  of  war's  volcano  burst  again 
From  hoary  deeps  that  belt  the  ehangef  ul 
West, 
Old  Empires,  dwellings  of  the  kings  of 
men; 
Or  should  those  fail  that  hold  the  helm. 
While  the  long  day  of  knowledge  grows 
and  warms. 
And  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient  realm 
A  hateful  voice  be  utter'd,  and  alarms 
Sounding  *  To  arms  1  to  arms !  * 

IX 

A  simpler,  saner  lesson  might  he  learn 
Who  reads  thy  gradniu  process,  Holy 
Spring. 
Thv  leaves  possess  the  season  in  their  turn, 
And  in  their  time  thy  warblers  rise  on 
wing. 
How  surely  glidest  thou  from  March  to 
May, 
And  cbuigest,  breathing  it,  the  sullen 
wmd, 
Thv  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day. 

Larger  and  fuller,  like  the  human  mind! 
Thv  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 

Acoomplish  that  blind  model  in  the  seed. 
And  men  have  hopes,  which  race  the  rest- 
less blood. 
That  after  man^  changes  may  soooeed 
Life  which  is  Life  indeed. 


MERLIN  AND  THE  GLEAM 

Compare  '  The  Voyage ;  *  and  see  also '  Free- 
dflm'(18S4): 

*  O  ioOowmr  of  the  ViaioB,  gtOl 
In  motko  to  the  distant 


Stopf ord  Brooke  says  of  this  poem :  '  It  is  ss 
lovely  in  form  and  rhythm  and  imagination,  as 
it  is  noble  in  thought  and  emotion.  It  speaks 
to  all  poetie  hearts  in  England ;  it  tells  them  of 
his  coming  death.  It  then  recalls  his  past,  his 
youth,  his  manhood ;  his  early  poems,  nis  crit- 
ics, hiiB  eentral  labor  on  Arthur's  tale ;  and  we 
see  through  its  verse  clear  into  the  inmost 
chamber  of  his  heart.  What  sits  there  upon 
the  throne,  what  has  always  sat  thereon  ?  It  is 
the  undying  longing  and  March  after  the  ideal 
light,  the  mother -passion  of  all  the  supreme 

artiitB  of  the  world.    '*  I  am  Mwliii,  who  fol- 


poemof  T^ 


low  the  Qleam."    I  know  of  no 
nyson's  whieh  more  takes  my  heait 
and  beauty.' 

I 

O  TOUNO  Mariner, 
You  from  the  haven 
Under  the  sea-cUff , 
You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyes  of  wonder, 
/  am  Merlin, 
And  /  am  dying, 
J  tan  Merlin 
Who  follow  the  Gleam. 


n 

ighbr  the  Wiiard 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
And  leam'd  me  Magic  I 
Great  the  Master, 
And  sweet  the  Mafic, 
When  over  the  valley^ 
In  early  summers. 
Over  the  mountain. 
On  human  faces, 
And  all  around  me, 
Moving  to  melody, 
Floated  the  Gleam. 

in 

Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Baven  who 
A  barbarous  people. 
Blind  to  the  magic 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarl'd  at  and  cursed  me^ 
A  demon  vext  me. 
The  light  retreated. 
The  limdskip  darken'd, 
The  melody  deaden'd. 
The  Master  whisper'd, 
<  Follow  the  Gleam.' 


IV 

Tlien  to  the  melody. 
Over  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  at 
Elf  of  the  woodland. 
Gnome  of  the  cavern. 
Griffin  and  Giant, 
And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desolate  hollows. 
And  wraiths  of  the  moontai% 
And  rolling  of  dragons 
I  By  warble  of  weter. 
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Or  eataimct  musio 
Of  falling  torrents* 
Flitted  the  Gleam. 


Down  from  the  mountain 
And  over  the  level, 
And  streaming  and  shining 
Silent  river, 
Silvery  willow, 
Pasture  and  plowland. 
Innocent  maidens, 
Garrulous  children. 
Homestead  and  harvest. 
Reaper  and  gleaner. 
And  rough-ruddy  faoea 
Of  lowly  lahor, 
Slided  the  Gleam  — 

VI 

Then,  with  a  melody 
Stronger  and  statelier, 
Led  me  at  leneth 
To  the  city  and  palace  ' 
Of  Arthur  the  Kinff ; 
Touched  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches, 
Flash'd  on  the  tournament, 
Flickered  and  bicker'd 
From  helmet  to  helmet. 
And  last  on  the  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Bested  the  Gleam. 

vn 

Clouds  and  darkness 

Closed  upon  Camelot; 

Arthur  had  vanish'd 

I  knew  not  whither, 

The  king  who  loved  me, 

And  cannot  die; 

For  out  of  the  darkness 

Silent  and  slowW 
Hm  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a  wintty 
glimmer 

On  icT  fallow 

And  faded  forest, 

Drew  to  the  valley 

Named  of  the  shadow, 

And  slowly  brightening 

Out  of  the  glimmer. 
And  slowly  movmg  again  to  a  melody 

Teaminffly  tender. 

Fell  oa  ue  shadow, 


No  longer  a  shadow. 

But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

vin 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward. 

Wed  to  the  melody, 

Sanf  thro*  the  world; 

Ana  slower  and  fainter. 

Old  and  weary, 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man*s  garden, 

The  mortal  hillock, 

Would  break  into  blossom; 

And  so  to  the  land's 

Last  limit  I  came  — 

And  can  no  longer. 

But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mig^hty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood. 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  the  Gleam. 

IX 

Not  of  the  sunlight. 
Not  of  the  moonlight. 
Not  of  the  starlight  I 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven. 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 
After  it,  follow  it. 
Follow  the  Gleam. 


ROMNEY'S   REMORSE 

[I  read  EmyUfa  Life  of  RomiMy  the  other 
day  —  RonuMv  wanted  but  education  and  reed- 
ing to  make  him  a  very  fine  peinter :  but  his 
ideal  was  not  high  nor  fixed.  How  tooehing 
is  the  close  of  his  life  I  He  married  at  mne- 
teen,  and  because  Sir  Joshua  and  others  had 
said  that  'marriage  spoilt  an  artist*  almost 
immedistsbr  left  his  wife  in  the  Nofth  and 
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■eatoe  saw  her  till  tlie  end  of  hk  life ;  vhen 
old,  nearly  mad,  and  quite  desolate,  he  went 
baek  to  her  and  ehe  received  him  and  nursed 
him  till  he  died.  This  qniet  act  of  hers  is 
worth  all  Romney's  pictores !  even  as  a  matter 
of  Art,  I  am  sure.  —  EIdwabd  Pitzoebald, 
^  Letten  and  Literary  Remains,'  toL  L  J 

<Bkat,  little  heart — I  give  yon  this  and 

this.' 
Who  are  yoa  ?    What  i  the  LadyHam- 

Uton? 
jood,  I  am  never  weary  painting  yoo. 
To  sit  onoe  more  ?   Cassandra,  Hebe,  Joan, 
3r  spinning   at  yoor  wheel    beside    tho 

vine  — 
Bacchante,  what  yoa  will;  and  if  I  fail 
To  conjure  and  concentrate  into  form 
And  color  all  you  are,  the  fault  is  less 
In  me  than  Art.    What  artist  ever  yet 
Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the  canvas  ? 

Art! 
Why  should  I  so  disrelish  that  short  word  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  all  the  hills  I  so 

hot, 
So  fever'd  I  never  colt  would  more  delight 
To  roll  himself  in  meadow  grass  than  I 
To  wallow  in  that  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,  were  you  hired  ?  or  came  of  your 

own  will 
To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forlorn  ? 
Have  I  not  met  you  somewhere  long  ago  ? 
I  am  all  but  sure  I  have  —  in  Xendal 

church  — 
O,  yes  1  I  hired  yon  for  a  season  there. 
And  then  we  parted;  but  yon  look  so  kind 
That  you  will  not  deny  my  sultry  throat 
One  draught  of  icy  water.    There  — you 

spiU 
The  drops  upon  my  forehead.     Tour  hand 

shakes. 
I  am  ashamed.     I  am  a  trouble  to  you. 
Could  kneel  for  your  forgiveness.     Are 

they  tears  ? 
For  me  —  they  do  me  too  much  grace — 

for  me  ? 
O  Mary,  Mary  1 

Vexing  you  with  words  t 
Words  only,  bom  of  fever,  or  the  fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiate  dose  you  gave  me,  — 

words. 
Wild  babble.    I  have  stumbled  back  again 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder  self. 
God  stay  me  there,  if  only  for  your  sake. 
The  truest,  kindliest,  noblest-hearted  wife 
That  ever  wore  a  Christian  maniage-zing. 


My  curse  upon  the  Master's  apothcgmy 
That  wife    and    children  drag  an   artiit 

down  1 
This  seem'd  mj  lodestar  in  the  heaven  of 

Art, 
And  lured  me  from  the  household  fire  oa 

earth. 
To  yon  my  days  have  been  a  lifelong  lie, 
Grafted  on  half  a  truth;  and  tho'  yoo  say, 
*  Take  comfort  yon  have  won  the  painta's 

fame,' 
The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  worst  in  me^ 
And  groans  to  see  it,  finds  no  comfcoi 

there. 
What  fame?    I  am  not  Raphael,  Thiaa» 

—  no, 
Xor  even  a  Sir  Joshua,  some  will  exj. 
Wrong  there  1    The  painter's  fame  ?  hot 

mine,  that  grew 
Blown  into  glittering  by  the  popular  Iweath, 
May  float  awhile  beneath  the  sun,  may  roll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  about  it  — 

There! 
The  color'd  bubble  bursts  above  the  abyss 
Of  Darkness,  utter  Lethe. 

Isitso? 
Her  sad  eyes  plead  for  my  own  fame  with 

me 
To  make  it  deaier. 

• 

Look,  the  sun  has  xiaeB 
To  flame  alonganother  dreary  day. 
Your  hand.    How  bright  yoa  bsep  your 

marriage-ring  I 
Raise  me.    I  thank  yoo. 

Has  your  o|Mate  then 
Bred  this  black  mood  ?  or  am  I  eonscioni^ 

more 
Than  other  Masters,  of  the  chasm  between 
Work  and  Ideal  ?    Or  does  the  gloom  of 

age 
And  suffering   cloud  the  height  I  stand 

upon 

Even  from  myself?  stand?    stood  —  no 

more* 

And  yet 
The  world  would  lose,  if  such  a  wife  as  yoa 
Should  vanish  unrecorded.    Might  I  crave 
One  favor  ?    I  am  bankrupt  of  aU  daim 
On  your  obedience,  and  my  strongest  wish 
Falls  flat  before  your  least  nnwilbagness. 
Still,  would  you — if  it  please  yon — sit  to 

me? 
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I  dream'd  last  night  of  that  dear  sum- 
mer nooHy 
When  seated  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to  foot 
With  Yoar  own  shadow  in  the  placid  lake, 
Yon  elaspt  oor  infant  daughter,  heart  to 

hMrt. 
I  had  been  among  the  hills,  and  brought 

jott  down 
A  lenj^  of  •taghom.mo*.  uA  this  you 

twined 
About  her  cap.    I  see  the  picture  yet. 
Mother  and  child.  A  sound  from  far  away. 
No  louder  than  a  bee  among  the  flowers, 
A  fall  of  water  lull'd  the  noon  asleep. 
You  still'd  it  for  the  moment  with  a  song 
Which  often  echo'd  in  me,  while  I  stood 
Before  the  great  Madonni^masterpieces 
Of  aneient  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome. 

Mary,  my  crayons  I  if  I  can,  I  will. 
You  should  have    been  —  I  might   have 

made  you  onoe, 
Had  I  but  known  yon  as  I  know  you  now — 
The  true  Aloestis  of  the  time.  Your  song — 
Sit,  listen  I    I  remember  it,  a  proof 
That  I  —  even  I  —  at  times  remember'd 

ytw. 

*  Beat  upon  mine,  liHle  heait !  heat,  beat  I 
Beat  upon  mine  I  yon  are  mine,  my  sweet ! 
All  mine  from  your  pretty  bine  eyee  to  your  feet, 

My  sweet.' 

Leas  profile  I  turn  to  me  —  three-quarter 
face. 


'  Sleep,  little  blossmn,  my  honey,  my  hUai  I 
For  I  give  yon  this,  and  I  give  yon  this  t 
And  i  blind  your  pretty  Une  eyee  with  a  kiss  I 

Sleep! ' 

Too  early  blinded  by  the  kiss  of  death  — 

*  Father  and  Mother  will  watoh  yon  grow '  ^ 

Yon  watch'd,  not  I;  she  did  not  grow,  she 
died. 

'  Fither  and  Mother  will  watoh  yon  grow, 
And  nther  the  roses  whenever  tiiey  blow. 
And  find  the  white  heather  whersTsr  yon  go, 

My  sweet^ 

Ah,  my  white  heather  only  blooms  in  hea- 
ven 

With  Milton's  amaranth.  There,  there, 
there  I  a  child 

Had  shamed  me  at  it  ^>  Down,  you  idle 

tflN^ 


Stampt  into  dust  —  tremulous,  all  awry, 
Blurrd  like  a  landskip  in  a  ruffled  pool,  ^ 
Not  one  stroke  firm.    This  Art,  that  harlot- 
like 
Sednoed  me  from  you,  leaves  me  harlot- 
like. 
Who  love  her  still,  and  whimper,  impotent 
To  win  her  back  before  I  die  —  and  then  — 
Then,  in  the  loud  world's  bastard  judg- 
ment-day. 
One  truth  will  damn  me  with  the  mindless 

mob, 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation,  more 
Than  all  the  myriad  lies  that  blacken  round 
The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a  name; 
'  This  model  husband,  this  fine  artist  I ' 

Fool, 
What  matters?    Six  foot  deep  of  burial 

mould 
Will  dull  their  comments  1    Ay,  but  whev 

the  shout 
Of  His  descending  peals  from  heaven,  an4 

throbs 
Thro'  earth  and  all  her  graves,  if  He  should 

ask, 
*  Why  left  you  wife  and  children  ?  for  my 

sake, 
According  to  my  word  ? '  and  I  replied, 
*Nay,  Lord,  for  Arty^  why,   that  would 

sound  so  mean 
That  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom  of 

heU 
For  bolder  sins  than  mine,  adulteries. 
Wife-murders,  —  nay,  the  ruthless  Mussnl- 


Who  flings  his  bowstrung  harem  in  the 

sea. 
Would  turn,  and  glare  at  me,  and  point 

and  jeer, 
And  gibber  at  the  worm  who,  living,  made 
The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and  lost 
Salvation  for  a  sketch. 

I  am  wild  again  I 
The  coals  of  fire  you  heap  upon  my  head 
Have  crazed  me.   Some  one  knocking  there 

without  ? 
No  1    Will  my  Lidian  brother  come  7  to 

find 
Me  or  my  ooffin  ?    Should  I  know  the 

man  ? 
This  worn-out  Reason  dving  in  her  house 
May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and  if  so, 
Bid  him  farewell  for  me,  and  tell  him  — 

Hope  I 
I  hear  a  death-bed  angel  whisper,  <  Hope.' 
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« The  miserable  hxre  no  medicine  — 
But  only  hope  I '    He  said  it — in  the  play. 
His  ezime  was  of  tho  senses;  of  the  mmd 
Mine  —  wonoy  ooldy  calculated. 

Tell  my  son  — 
O,  let  me  lean  my  head  upon  your  breast. 
'Beaty  little  heart'  on  this  fool  brain  of 

mine. 
I  once  had  friends  —  and  many  —  none 

like  you. 
I  loTO  you  more  than  when  we  married. 

Hope  1 
0»  yes,  I  hope,  or  fancy  that,  perhaps. 
Human  forgiyeness  touches   heayen,  and 

thence  — 
For  yon  forgiye  me,  yon  are  sure  of  that — 
Reflected,  sends  a  light  on  the  forgtyen. 


PARNASSUS 


Qaodi 

Aitujwiim 


•  InmiiuiwabDIa 


0t  fqgA  tflinponnB. 


What  be  thoee  crown'd  forms  high  oyer 

the  sacred  fountain  ? 
Bards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  haye  raised 

to  the  heights  of  the  mountain. 
And  oyer  the  flight  of  the  Ages  t    O  God- 
desses, help  roe  up  thither  ! 
Lightning  may  shriyel  the  laurel  of  Cfesar, 

but  mine  would  not  wither. 
Steep  is  the  mountain,  but  you,  yon  will 

help  me  to  oyereome  it, 
And  stand  with  my  head  in  the  zenith,  and 

roll  my  yoice  from  the  summit, 
Sounding  for  eyer  and  eyer  thro'  Earth 

and  her  listening  nations. 
And  mixt  with  the  great  sphere-music  of 

stars  and  of  oonstelli^ons. 

n 

What  be  thoee  two  shapes  high  oyer  the 

sacred  fountain. 
Taller  than  all  the  Muses,  and  huger  than 

all  the  mountain  ? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  stand  eyer 

spreading  and  heightening; 
Poet,  that  eyergreen  laurel  is  blasted  by 


than  lightning  1 


Look,  in  their  deep  double  shadow  tie 

crown'd  ones  all  disappeaxin^  ! 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  happy,  nor  Impe  fcr 

a  deathless  hearing  1 
< Sounding  for  eyer  and  eyer?'  paoa  oo! 

the  sight  confuses  — 
TbMe  an  Astronomy  and  G«olog7.  ternU. 

Muses  1 

m 

If  the  lips  were  touch'd  with  fire  from  off 

a  pure  Pierian  altar, 
Tho'  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the 

singer  greatly  care  ? 
Other  songs  for  other  worlds  !   the   fire 

within  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  yanish.  Homer  here  m 

Homer  there. 


BY  AN   EVOLUTIONIST 

Thx  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the 
soul  of  a  man. 
And  the  man  said^  *  Am  I  your  debtor  ?' 
And  the  Lord  —  *  Not  yet;  but  make  it  as 
clean  as  you  can. 
And  then  I  yoll  let  yon  a  better.* 


If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  sool  un- 
certain or  a  fable, 
Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  while  the 
sun  of  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  reioicing  in  my  hoondi^ 
and  in  my  stable, 
Youth  and  healthy  and  birth  and  wealth, 
and  choice  of  women  and  of  wines  f 


What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  OM 
Age,  saye  breaking  my  hones  on  the 
rack? 
Would  I  had  past  in  the  morning  that 
looks  so  bright  from  a&r  I 

OLD  AGE 

Done  for  thee  ?  staryed  the  wild  beast  thtt 
was   linkt  with  thee  eighty  years 
back. 
Less  weight  now  for  the  laddeiHif-heayei 
that  hangs  on  a  star. 


THE  PLAY 
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If  my  body  ooroe  from  brutes,  tbo'  Bome- 
wb«t  finer  tban  tbeir  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.    Shall 
the  royal  voice  be  mnte  ? 
No,  bnt  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag 
me  from  the  throne. 
Hold  the  sceptre,  Human  Soul,  and  rule 
thy  provmce  of  the  brute. 

II 

I  have  dimVd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and  I 
gaze  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 
Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times  in 
the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire. 
But  I  bear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 
Man  is  quiet  at  last, 
Aa  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 
with  a  glimpee  of  a  height  that  is 
higher. 


FAR  — FAR  — AWAY 

(FOR   MUSIC) 

What  right  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fields 

heknew 
As  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven's 

own  hue, 

Far  —  far  —  away? 

What   sound  was  dearest  in   his   native 

delU  ? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 

Far  —  far  —  away. 

What  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pun  or 

Thro'  tboee  three  words  would  haunt  him 
when  a  boy. 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

A  whisper  from    his    dawn    of   life?   a 

breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of 

death 

Far  — far  — away? 

Far,  fitf ,  how  far  ?  from  o'er  the  gates  of 

birth, 
The  faint  horiaons,  all  the  bounds  of  earth, 

Far  — far  — away? 


What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words 

could  five  ? 
O  dying  wor&,  can  Muric  make  yon  live 

Far — far — away  ? 

POLITICS 

We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move. 

Nor  always  on  the  plain. 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain. 
Then  you  that  drive,  and  know  your  ermft. 

Will  firmly  hold  the  rein. 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries, 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain; 
For  some  cry  *  Quick '  and  some  cry  *  Slow,' 

But,  while  the  hills  remain. 
Up  hill  <  Too-slow '  wiU  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  *  Too-quick '  the  chain. 

BEAUTIFUL  CITY 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater  of 

European  conf  urion, 
O  you  with  your  passionate  shriek  for  the 

rights  of  an  equal  humanity. 
How  often  your  Re-volution  has  proven  but 

£-volution 
Roird  again  back  on  itself  in  the  tidea  of  a 

civic  insanity  I 

THE  ROSES   ON   THE  TERRACE 

Robe,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  in  my  June,  yon  in  your  May, 
Two  words, « Afy  Rose,'  set  all  your  face 
aglow, 

And  now  thatlam  white  and  yon  are  gray, 
That  blush  of  fifty  years  ago,  my  dear. 

Blooms  in  the  past,  but  close  to  me  to-day. 
As  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace  here 

Glows  in  the  blue  of  fifty  miles  away. 

THE   PLAY 

Act  first,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom'd 
with  woe 
Yon  all  bnt  ricken  at  the  shifting  soenes. 
And  yet  be  patient    Our  Playwright  may 
show 
Li  some  fifth  act  what  this  wild  Drama 
means. 
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DEMETER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


ON  ONE  WHO  AFFECTED  AN 
EFFEMINATE  MANNER 

While  man  aod  wonum  still  are  incom- 
plete, 

I  prize  that  sool  where  man  and  woman 
meet. 

Which  types  all  Natore's  male  and  female 
plui. 

Bail  friend,  man* woman  is  not  woman- 


TO  ONE  WHO  RAN  DOWN  THE 

ENGLISH 

Ton  make  oor  faults  too  gross,  and  thence 

maintain 
Onr  darker  futore.    May  jonr  fears  be 

vain  t 
At  times  the  small  black  fly  npon  the  pane 
May  seem  the  black  oz  of  the  distant  plain. 

THE  SNOWDROP 

Maitt,  manj  weloomesy 
Febmary  fair-maid. 
Ever  as  of  old  time. 
Solitary  firstling, 
Coming  in  the  cold  time. 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time. 
Prophet  of  the  May  time. 
Prophet  of  the  roses, 
Many,  many  welcomes, 
Febniary  fair-maid  I 

THE   THROSTLE 

This  poem,  which  had  been  printed  in  this 
conntry  in  the  New  Tork  *  World,*  was  first 
poblished  in  England,  *  to  secure  copyright,  in 
an  edition  ultimately  reduced  to  two  copies, 
...  a  mere  leaflet,  oonsurtang  of  a  title  and 
one  page  of  text'  (Waugh).  It  was  sabee- 
qnently  printed  in  the  *  New  Review '  for  Oc- 
tober, 1^9,  and  was  included  in  the  *  Demeter ' 
Tolnme,  published  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

'  Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love 
again !' 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet 


Sing  the  new  year  in  nnder  the  bli 
Last  year  yon  sang  it  as  glafUjr- 

'  New,  new,  new,  new  I '    Is  it  tlien  90 
That  yon  should  carol  so  nuulljr  ? 


'  Loye  again,  song  again,  nest  again, 
again,' 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy ! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

'  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happj 
O  warble  unchidden,  nnbiddea  I 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my 
And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


V 


THE  OAK 

poem,  as  the  '  Memoir '  (toL  n.  p^  906) 
informs  us,  was  one  which,  like  *  Far  —  far  — 
away,'  the  author  liked,  tJimlmiy  It  *nln«ii  eat 
like  a  Greek  epigram.' 

Live  thy  Life, 

Toung  and  oldy 
Like  yon  oak. 
Bright  in  sprinj^ 

Living  gold; 

Summer-rich 

Then;  and  then 
Autumn-changedf 
Soberer-hned 

Gold  again. 

AH  his  leaves 

Fallen  at  length. 
Look,  he  stands, 
Trunk  and  bough. 

Naked  strength. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

W.  G.  WARD 

^^illiam  Geotee  Ward  (1812-82)  was  prand- 
nent  in  the  *Traotariaa'  movement  m  the 
English  Chureh  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  %ie  London '  j^mes '  of 
June  21,  1887,  in  its  jubilee  retraepeet  of  the 
events  of  Queen  Victorians  reign,  refemng  to 
the  ecclesiaBtical  aspect  of  the  period,  mts: 
*The  Catholic  —  or,  as  it  is  named  fram  te 
of  its  method,  the  Traotarian — nore- 


•QUEEN  MARY 
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nMnt  in  tha  Cliiiroh  of  England,  is  the  fint  to 
aireat  the  attention  of  the  obseryer;*  and, 
after  dsMsaanng  iti  inflnenoe  on  the  religion  of 
England,  adds  that  iti  oripnatots  *  found  them- 
aelTee  itnuided  in  an  eddy  of  the  itream  they 
had  set  in  motion,  and  while  the  Catholic  re- 
Tiyal  TiTified  and  transformed  the  English 
Chnreh,  itself  being  modified  and  transfonned 
in  the  process,  its  distinguished  pioneers,  with 
Newman  and  Ward  at  their  head,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.'  The  life  of  Ward,  with 
special  reference  to  his  connection  with  this  re- 
ligious  rooremeut,  has  been  written  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  the  two  ▼olnmes  entitled 
*  William  Geoige  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
It '  (London,  1889),  whioh  was  reTiewed  by 


the  present  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  *  Nineteenth 
Century,'  (toL  zxn.  p.  343),  and  'WUliam 
Geoige  Ward  and  the  Catholio  RcTiTal  in  fing- 
land^  (London,  1893). 

Farewell,  wboae  like  on  earth  I  shall  not 
find, 
Whose  Faith  and  Work  wera  bells  of 
full  accord, 
My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind, 
Most    generous    of    all   Ultranaontanes, 
Ward, 
How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind 
with  mind. 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  I 


QUEEN   MARY 
A  DRAMA 


This  play,  though  the  last  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  *  historical  trilogy  *  (*  Harold,^ 
'  Beoket,*  and  *  Queen  Mary '),  was  the  first  in  the  order  of  composition.  It  wss  pnbli^ed  in 
1875.  The  next  year  it  was  produced,  with  some  necessary  abridgment  (it  is  much  the  longest 
of  the  three  plays)  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  Mr.  Irving  taking  the  part  of  Philip  II. 

*  This  trilogy  of  plays,'  as  the  poet  notes  {*  Memoir/  vol.  ii.  p.  173),  *  portrays  the  malong  of 
England.'  In  *  Harold '  we  have  *  the  great  conflict  between  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  for 
supremacy,  the  awakening  of  the  English  people  and  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which  they 
had  for  the  most  part  fallen,  and  the  forecant  of  the  greatness  of  our  composite  race.  In 
**  Becket "  the  struggle  is  between  the  Croi»n  and  the  Church  for  predominance,  a  struggle  which 
oontinned  for  many  centuries.  In  **  Mary  "  are  described  the  final  downfall  of  Roman  Catholi« 
eism  in  Engl«sd,  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  age ;  for  after  the  era  of  |>riestly  domination  comes 
the  «ia  of  the  freedom  of  the  individuaL'    8ee  also  the  *  Memoir,*  toI.  li.  pp.  176-186. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiC 

QVTSSIf  M AKT« 

FaiLip,  King  of  NapUa  mtd  SieUy^  qflenturd*  King  ^  8p9tm. 

Tm  PinicaM  xUsASsni. 

Rmikald  Pols,  Cardinal  anH  Pitwd  Legate, 

Binoii  Rbvabo,  SpamUk  AwtboMoaor. 

Lb  Bistb  i»b  Noaixxb.  Frfnch  Ambasmdcr. 

Tbomas  CsANMsa,  Arckbishop  of  Canfrrbufy. 

Bib  NicaoLAS  Hbatb,  ArcMbiJihop  of  York  ;  Lord  CkaneeUor  a/ler  Owdimm, 

bwABo  CovBTBiiAT.  Earl  o/  I)tVOH. 

LoBO  WauAM  How  ABO,  a/tencards  Lord  Howard,  and  Lord  High  Adwulni, 

LoBO  WnuAMt  or  TiunB. 

LoBO  Paqbt. 

LOBO  Pbtbb. 


Oabooibb,  Bishop  of  Wfnehetler  and  Ijord  CkaneeUor, 
KoiirirD  BomrsB,  Bishop  o/  Ixmdon, 
TiKMiAa  TUnuBT,  Bishop  oj  Elf. 

Bm  Ralth  BAOBmiAU.. 

Bm  ROBBBT  BODTIIWBIX. 

Bib  Hbmbt  BBDixonBLO. 

Bn  WnxtAM  Cbcii. 

Bib  Tbomai  Wbitb,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lomdotu 

T^^SSiZtt^    \  -«<-*-»- '*«*^ 

ParSBMABTTB. 
PAmBB  COLB. 

Fai 
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QUEEN  MARY 


ACT   I 


XtLLxQAaauL. 
Svro. 

OeitOemum  ^  Lord  Howard. 
Bomb,  Servant  to  NoaOleo. 
WmuAMf  Servant  to  WyaU, 
8tswaju>  <ur  Boobsbold  to  the  Primeeu  SKoabdk, 
Old  Nona  and  Nokm. 

MABonomn  or  Bxnm,  Mother  of  Comrtmtaif. 
Laot  CLAsnrai  ) 

Ladt  M4«i>Ai«ff  Dacim.      \     Ladiet  m  Waiiimg  to  tkt  (jutm. 


Maid  or  Hbm»  lo  the  Prineeu  EliMobdh, 
^^  }     two  Country  Wiveo. 

and  other  Attendaata,  Membera  of  the  Privy  Goancfl,  Membera  of  Farliameni,  Two 
Aldennen,  Gitiaena,  Paaaanta,  Uaheia,  Meaawinnrit  Goarda,  Pl^gea,  GoapeUera,  Marahalmea, 


QUEEN   MARY 

ACT  I 

Scene  I. — Aldgate  richly  decorated 
Crowd.    Marshaijcex 

Manhalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a  clear 
lane  I  When  will  her  Majesty  pass,  say'st 
thott  ?  why  now,  even  now;  wherefore  draw 
back  yoar  heads  and  yoar  horns  before  I 
break  them,  and  niake  what  noise  you  will 
with  your  tongues,  so  it  be  not  treason. 
Long  live  Queen  Mary,  the  lawfal  and  le- 
gitimate daughter  of  Harry  the  Eighth  I 
Shout,  knaves ! 

Citizens.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  !  lo 

First  Citizen.  That 's  a  hard  word,  legi- 
timate; what  does  it  mean  ? 

Second  Citizen.  It  means  a  bastard. 

Third  Citizen.  Nay,  it  means  tme-bom. 

First  Citizen.  Why,  did  n't  the  Farliar 
ment  make  her  a  bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  No;  it  was  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Third  Citizen.  That  was  after,  man; 
that  was  after.  20 

First  Citizen,  Then  which  is  the  bas- 
tard ? 

Second  Citizen.  Troth,  they  be  both  bas- 
tards by  Act  of  Parliament  and  Council. 

nird  Citizen.  Ay,  the  Parliament  can 
make  every  true-bom  man  of  us  a  bastard. 
Old  Nokea.  can't  it  make  thee  a  bastard  ? 
thou  sbouldst  know,  for  thou  art  as  white 
as  three  Christmases. 

Old  Nokes  (dreamily).  Who 's  a-pass- 
ing  ?    King  Edward  or  King  Riebard?   ji 

Third  Citizen.    No,  old  Nokea. 

on  Nokes.    It  *8  Hairy  1 


Third  Citizen.  It 's  Qneen  Mary. 

Old  Nokes.  The  blessed  Mary\ 
ing  I  [Falls  on  his 

Nokes.  Let  father  alone,  my  mastera  ! 
he 's  past  your  questioning. 

Tkard  Citizen.  Answer  thou  for  faino, 
then !  thou  *rt  no  such  cockerel  thyself,  for 
thou  was  bom  i'  the  tail  end  of  old  Harrjr 
the  Seventh.  42 

Nokes.  Eh  I  that  was  afore  bastard- 
making  began.  I  was  bom  true  man  at 
five  in  the  forenoon,  i'  the  tail  of  old  Harry, 
and  so  they  can't  make  me  a  bastard. 

Third  Citizen.  But  if  Parliament  can 
make  the  Queen  a  bastard,  why,  it  follows 
all  the  more  that  they  can  muce  thee  one, 
who  art  fray'd  i'  the  knees,  and  oat  at 
elbow,  and  bald  o'  the  back,  and  borsten 
at  the  toes,  and  down  at  heels.  s^ 

Nokes.  I  was  bom  of  a  tme  man  and  a 
ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argue  upon  it;  bot 
I  and  my  old  woman  'ud  bum  upon  it,  that 
would  we. 

Marshalman.  What  are  yon  caoUing  of 
bastardy  under  the  Queen's  own  nose? 
I  '11  have  you  flogg'd  and  burnt  too^  by 
the  rood  I  wilL  60 

First  Citizen.  He  swears  by  the  rood. 
Whew  I 

Second  Citizen.  Hark  I  the  trumpets. 
[The    Procession    passes^    Mary    tsnd 
Elizabeth  riding  side  by  side^  emd  tf is- 
appears  under  the  gate. 

Citizens.  Long  live  Queen  Mazy  I  down 
with  all  traitors  I  God  save  her  Grace;  and 
death  to  Northumberland  I 


Manent  Two  GKNTLEXEir. 

First  Gentleman.    By  God's  light  a  Bobk 
ereatore,  right  royal  I 


SCENE  II 
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Second  Gentleman.  She  looks  comelier 
than  ordinary  to-daj;  bat  to  my  mind  the 
Lady  ElisaMth  is  the  more  noble  and 
royaL  ?> 

Fknt  Gentieman,  I  mean  the  Lady 
Elisabeth.  Did  yon  hear  (I  have  a  daagb- 
ter  in  her  serriee  who  reported  it)  that  she 
met  the  Queen  at  Wanstead  with  flye  hun- 
dred hone,  and  the  Queen  (tho'  some  say 
they  be  much  diyided)  took  her  hand, 
etdVd  her  sweet  sister,  and  kiss'd  not  her 
alone,  but  all  the  ladies  of  her  following.  80 

Second  Gentieman,  Ay,  that  was  in  her 
hour  of  joy.  There  will  be  plenty  to  sunder 
and  unsister  them  again;  this  Gardiner  for 
one,  who  is  to  be  made  l^rd  Chancellor, 
and  will  poanoe  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  his 
case  to  worry  Cranmer. 

Tintf  Gendeman,  And,  furthermore,  my 
daughter  said  that  when  there  rose  a  talk 
of  Uie  late  rebellion,  she  spoke  eyen  of 
Northumberland  pitifully,  and  of  the  good 
Lady  Jane  as  a  poor  innocent  child  who 
had  but  obeyed  her  father;  and,  further- 
more, she  said  that  no  one  in  her  time 
should  be  burnt  for  heresy.  94 

Second  Gentleman.  Well,  sir,  I  look  for 
happy  times. 

Vi^  Gentleman.  There  is  but  one  thing 
against  them.    I  know  not  if  you  know. 

Second  Gentleman.  I  suppose  you  touch 
upon  the  rumor  that  Charles,  the  master  of 
the  world,  has  oifer'd  her  his  son  Philip, 
the  Pope  and  the  deyiL  I  trust  it  is  but 
a  rumor.  los 

Fint  Gentleman.  She  is  going  now  to 
the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners  there,  and 
among  them  Courtenay,  to  be  made  Earl 
of  Deyon,  of  royal  blood,  of  splendid  fea^ 
ture,  whom  the  council  and  all  her  people 
wish  her  to  marry.  May  it  be  so,  for  we 
are  many  of  ns  Catholics,  but  few  Papists, 
and  the  Hot  Gospellers  will  go  mad  upon 
it  tia 

Second  Gentleman.  Was  she  not  be- 
troth'd  in  her  babyhood  to  the  Great  Em- 
peror himself  ? 

Ftnt  Gentleman.  Ay,  but  he 's  too  old. 

Second  Gentleman.  And  again  to  her 
cousin  Beginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal;  but 
I  bear  that  he  too  is  full  of  aches  and  bro- 
ken before  his  day.  lao 

Firtt  Gentleman.  Oh,  the  Pope  could 
dispense  with  his  caxdinalate,  and  hit  aeh- 


age,  and  his  breakage,  if  that  were  all.  Will 
you  not  follow  the  procession  ? 

Second  Gentleman.  No ;  I  haye  seen 
enough  for  this  day. 

Firgt  Gentleman.  Well,  I  shall  follow; 
if  I  can  get  near  enough  I  shall  judge  with 
my  own  eyes  whether  her  Grace  incline  to 
thia  splendid  scion  of  Plantagenet. 

\ExemU. 

Scene  II 

A  Room  in  Lambeth  Palace 

Cfonmier.  To  Strasburg,  Antwerp,  Frank- 
fort, Zurich,  Worms, 
Geneya,  Basle  — our  bishops  from   their 


Or  fled,  they  say,  or  flying  —  Poinet,  Bar- 
low, 

Bale,  Scory,  Coyerdale  ;  besides  the  deans 

Of  Christchurch,  Durham,  Exeter,  and 
Wells  — 

Ailmer  and  BuUingfaam,  and  hundreds 
more; 

So  they  report.    I  shall  be  left  alone. 

No;  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  will  not  fly. 

Enter  Pbter  Marttr. 

Peter   Martyr.     Fly,    Cranmer!    were 

there  nothing  else,  your  name 
Stands  first  of  those  who  sign'd  the  letters 

patent  10 

That  gaye  her  royal  crown  to  Lady  Jane. 
Cranmer.    Stand  first  it  may,  but  it  was 

written  last. 
Those  that    are    now  her   priyy  council 

sifpi'd 
Before  me;  nay,  the  judges  had  pronounced 
That  our  young  Edward  might  bequeath 

the  crown 
Of  England,  putting  by  his  father's  wilL 
Tet  I  stood  out,  till  Edward  sent  for  roe. 
The  wan  boy -king,  with  his  fast- fading 

eyes 
Fizt  hard  on  mine,  his  frail  transparent 

hand. 
Damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and  griping 

mine,  to 

Whisper'd  me,  if  I  loyed  him,  not  to  yield 
His  Cfhurch  of  EngUnd  to  the  Pkpal  wolf 
And  Mary;   then  I  oould  no  mora  —  I 

siffn'd. 
Nay,  f or  Mie  shame  of  ioconsisteii0y» 
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She  caimot  pass  her  traitor  council  by, 
To  make  me  headless. 

Peter  Martyr.  That  might  be  forgiveiu 
I  toll  jou, :  !y,  mj  lord.     X  oa  do  not  own 
The  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice:  99 

Your  creed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmer.  Step  after  step, 

Thro'  many  voices  crying  right  and  left. 
Have    I    climb'd  back   into    the    primal 

church. 
And  stand  within  the  porch,  and  Christ 

with  me. 
My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the  faith. 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  souls, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Peter  Martyr,  But  yon  divorced 

Queen  Catharine  and  her  father;  hence,  her 

hate 
Will  bum  till  yon  are  bnm'd. 

Cranmer,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Tlie  Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were  with  me. 
*  Thou  shalt  not  wed  thy  brother*s  wife.'  — 

rr  is  written,  40 

'They  shall  be  chUdless.'     True,  Mary 

was  bom, 
But  France  would  not  accept  her  for  a 

bride 
As    being   bom    from    incest;    and    this 

wroufirht 
Upon  the  King;  and  child  by  child,  you 

know. 
Were  momentary  sparkles,  out  as  quick 
Almost  as  kindled;   and  he  brought  his 

doubts 
And  fears  to  me.    Peter,  111  swear  for 

him 
He  did  believe  the  bond  incestuous. 
But  wherefore  am  I  trenching  on  the  time 
That  should  already  have  seen  your  steps  a 

mile  50 

From  me  and  Lambeth?    God  be  with 

you !    60. 
Peter  Martyr.  Ah,  but  how  fierce  a  letter 

you  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slander'd  you 
For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen  I 

Cranmer,  It  was  a  wheedling  monk 

Set  up  the  mass. 

Peter  Martyr.     I  know  it,  my  good  lord. 
But  you  so  bubbled  over  with  hot  terms 
Of  &tan,  liars,  blasphemy,  Antichrist, 
She  never  will  for^ve  yon.    Flv.  my  lord, 

fly  I 


Cranmer.  I  wrote  it,  and  God  grant 

power  to  bum ! 
Peter  Martyr.    They  have  given 
safe  conduct;  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.    I  fear,  I  fear,  I  see 
Dear  friend,  for  the  last  tinra; 
and  fly. 

Cranmer.  Fly  and  farewell,  and  let 
die  the  death. 

[Exit  Peter 


Enter  Old  Sertamt. 

O,  kind  and  gentle  master,  the  Qi 

0£Bcers 
Are  here  in  force  to  take  you  to  the  To^ 
Cranmer.  Ay,  gentle  friend,  admit  them 

I  will  go. 
I  thank  my  &m1  it  is  too  late  to  fly. 


Scene  III 

St.  Paul's  Cross 

Father  Bourne  m  the  puXpit.  A  crowd. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Courtknat. 
The  SiEUR  DE  N0AILLE8  and  kis  mam 
Roger  in  front  of  the  stage,    HMmb, 

NoaiUes.  Hast  thou  let  fall  those  p^wrs 
in  the  palace  ? 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

NoaiUes.  *  There  will  be  no  peace  for 
Mary  till  Elizabeth  lose  her  head/ 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

NoaUles.  And  the  other,  'Long  lire 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  I ' 

Roger.  Ay,  sir;   she  needs  must  tread 
upon  them* 

NoaiUes.  WelL 

These  beastly  swine  make  such  a  grantiiig 

here, 
I  cannot  cateh  what  Father  Bourne  is  any* 
ing. 

Roger.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  masters; 
heu-  what  the  d>»yelii>g  hu  to  say  for  Ub- 
self.  tc 

Crowd.  Hush  —  hear  I 

Bourne.  — and  so  this  unhappy  land, 
long  divided  in  itself,  and  seyer'd  from  the 
faith,  will  return  into  the  one  tme  fold, 
seeing  that  our  gracious  Virgin  Queen 
hath  — 

Crowd.  No  pope  I  no  pope ! 
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Roger    (to    tko$e    about.  Ami,    mimidting 

Bourne).  —  hath  sent  for  the  holy  legate  of 

the  holj  father  the  Pope,  Cardinal  rolef  in 

give  ua  all  that  holy  absolution  whioh  —  aa 

First  Citizen,    Old  Bonnie  to  the  life  1 

Second  Citizen,    Holy  absolution  1  holy 

Inquisition  I 
Third  Citiun.  Down  with  the  Papist  I 

[HiMub. 
Bourne,     — and  now  that   your  good 
bishop,  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long  un- 
der bonds  for  the  faith  -—  ^Hubbub, 
NoaiUeM,    Friend  Roger,  steal  thou  in 
among  the  crowd. 
And  get  the  swine  to  shout  *  Elisabeth.*  30 
Yon  gray  old  Gospeller,  sonr  as  midwin- 
ter, 
Beein  with  hinu 

Roger  (goes).  By  the  mass,  old  friend, 
we'll  have  no  pope  here  while  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  lives. 

Gospeller.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith, 
fellow,  that  swearest  by  the  mass  ? 

Roger.    Ay,  that  am  I,  new  conTerted, 
but  the  old  leaven  sticks  to  my  tongue  yet. 
First   Citizen,    He  says  right;    by  the 
mass,  we  11  have  no  mass  here.  4> 

Voices  of  the  Crowd.  Peace  I  hear  htm; 
let  his  own  words  damn  the  Papist.  From 
thine  own  mouth  I  judge  thee  —  tear  him 
down  I 

Bourne,  — and  since  onr  mcions 
Qoeent  let  me  call  her  our  secona  Virgin 
Mary,  hath  begun  to  re-edify  the  tnie 
temple —  49 

First  Citizen,  Virgin  Mary  I  we  *11  have 
no  virgins  here— -we  11  have  the  Lady 
Elisabeth! 

[^Swords  are  draum^  a  knife  is  hurled 
and  sticks  in  the  pulpit,  Tlte  mob 
throng  to  the  pulpit  stairs. 

Marehioneu  of  Exeter.    Son  Courtenay, 
wilt  then  see  the  holy  father 
Murdered  before  thy  face?  up,  son,  and 

save  him  I 
They  love  thee,  and  thoo  canst  not  oome  to 
harm. 
Courtenag  (in  the  pulpit).   Shame,  shame, 
my  masters  I  are  you  Enfflish-bom, 
And  set  yoorselves  by  hundreds  against 
one? 
Crowd,  A  Coortenay  !  a  Courtenay  I 
[.4  train  of  Spanish  servants  crosses  at 
the  back  qftks  stage* 


NoaiUes,    These  birds  of  passage  come 

before  their  time. 

Stave  off  the  crowd  upon  the  Spaniard 

there.  fo 

Roger.    My    masteis,   yonder  's   fatter 

game  for  yon 

Than  this  old  gaping  gnrgoyle;  look  yoa 

there  — 
The  Prince  of  Spain  coming  to  wed  our 

Queen  t 
After  hiui,  bo^s  I  and  pelt  him  from  the  city. 
ITheg  seize  stones  and  follow  the  Span^ 
iards.    Exeunt  on  the  other  side  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter  and  Attendants. 
Noailles  (to  Roger).    Stand  from  me. 
If  Elizabeth  lose  her  head  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  her  people,  aneer'd  thereupon, 
Arise  against  her  and  dethrone  the  Queen  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confusion  any  way  —        70 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  my  Lord  of  Devon; 
A  bold  heart  yours  to  beard  that  raging 
mob  I 
Courtenav.    My  mother  said.  Go  np;  and 
up  I  went. 
I  knew  Uiey  would  not  do  me  any  wrong. 
For    I  am    mighty  popular    with    them, 
Noailles. 
Noailles.  Ton  look'd  a  kinr. 
Courtenag.  Why    not?     I    am    king's 

blood. 
Noailles.    And  in  the  whirl  of  change 

may  come  to  be  one. 
Courtenag.    Ah  ! 
Noailles,    But  does  your  mcioos  Qoeen 

entreat  von  kinglike  7 
Courtenag.    'Fore  God,  I  think  she  en- 
treats roe  like  a  cbild.  80 
Noailles.    You  've  but  a  dull  life  in  this 
maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  lord  ? 

Courtenag,        A  life  of  nods  and  yawns 
Noailles.    80  yon  would  honor  my  poor 
house  to-night. 
We   might   enliven  yoo.    Divers   honest 

fellows. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison. 
Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more  —  W6 

Courtenag,  At  what  ? 
NoedUes,        The  gam«  of  chess 
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Caurtenay,  The  game  of  chess  ! 

I  can  play  well,  and  I  shall  beat  yoa  there. 

NomUes.  Ay,  but  we  play  with  Henry, 

King  of  France,  90 

And  certain  of  his  courL 

His  HiffhnesB  makes  his  moTcs  across  the 

Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  onrs,  and  there  are 

messengers 
That  go  between  as. 

Courtenav.  Why,  snoh  a  game,  rir,  were 

whole  years  a-playing. 
NoaUUs.    N^ay;    not   so   long   I  tmst. 
That  all  depends 
Upon  the  skill  and  swiftness  of  the  play- 
ers. 
Caurtenay.  The  King  is  skilful  at  it  ? 
NocttUet.  Very,  my  Lord. 

Courtenay.  And  the  stakes  high  ? 
NottUUs.       But  not  beyond  yoor  means. 
Courtenay.  Well,  I  'm  the  first  of  play- 
ers.   I  shall  win.  100 
NoaUles.  With  our  adTiee  and  in  our 
company. 
And  so  you  well  attend   to  the  King's 

moves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Courtenaif,        When  do  yon  meet  ? 
NooUUm.  To-night 

Courtenay  (aside).  I  will  be  there;  the 
fellow  's  at  his  tricks  — 
Deep  —  I    shall    fathom    him.      (Ahud.) 
Good  morning,  Noailles. 

[^Exit  Courtenay. 
Noaitteg,  Good-day,  my  Lord.    Strange 
fame  of  chess  I  a  kine 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against  a 

queen, 
Whose  play  is  all  to  find  herself  a  king. 
Ay;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courtenay 

seems 
Too   princely  for  a  pawn.    Call   him  a 
knight,  no 

That,  with  an  ass's,  not  a  horse's  head. 
Skips    eyery  way,  from    levity  or   from 

fear. 
Well,  we  shall  use  him  somehow,  so  that 

Gardiner 
And  Simon  Renard  sp^  not  ont  our  game 
Too  early.     Roger,  thmkest  thou  tnat  any 

one 
Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man  ? 

Roger.  Not  one,  sir. 

NoaSles,    No  I  the  disguise  was  perfect. 

Let 's  away.  .  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Elxsabrth.    Enter  Coubtknat. 

Courtenay.  So  yet  am  I, 
Unless  my  friends  and  mirrors  lie  to  me, 
A  goodlier-looking  fellow  than  this  Flulipw 
Fkh! 
The  Qaeen  is  ill  advised.     Shall  I  ton 

traitor? 
They  've  almost  talked  me  into  it;  yet  the 

word 
Affns^ts  me  somewhat;  to  be  such  a  one 
As  Harry  Bolingbroke  hath  a  lure  in  it 
Good  now,  my  Lady  Queen,  tho'  bj  yov 

age 
And  by  your  looks  you  are  not  worth  tk 
having,  v 

Yet  by  your  crown  yon  are. 

[Seeing  Klinbftk 
The  Princess  there? 
If  I  tried  her,  and  la  —  she  's  amoroos. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  £dward*9 

time. 
Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late  Loid 

Admiral? 
I  do  believe  she  'd  yield.    I  should  be  stiB 
A    party   in    the   State;    and   then,  who 
knows  — 
Elizabeth.  What  are  yon  musing  <m,  mr 

Lord  of  Devon  ? 
Courtenay,   Has  not  the  Queen  — 
EUxabeth.  Done  what.  Sir  ? 

Courtenay.  —  made  yon  f oDov 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Lennox  ?— 

you. 
The  heir  presumptive. 
Elizabeth.    Why  do  yon  ask  ?  70a  knov 
it.  » 

Courtenay.    You    needs    must    bear  it 

hardlv. 
Elizabeth.'  No^  indeed  I 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen. 
Courtenay.    Well,  I  was  musing  upoo 
that;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  yours;  we  should  be 
friends. 
Elizabeth.    My  Lord,  the  haired  of  an- 
other to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Courtenay.  Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  pre&ce  of  some  doeer  bond  ? 
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Elizabeth.  My  lord,  you  lata  were  loosed 

from  out  the  Tower, 

Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis, 

Yon  spent  your  life;  that  broken,  out  you 

flutter  30 

Hiro'  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now  would 

settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that.    But  all  things 

here 
At  oourt  are  known;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Cowrtenay.  Flower,  she ! 

Half  faded  I  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh  and 

sweet 
As  the  first  flower  no  bee  has  ever  tried. 
Eiixaheth,  Are  yon  the  bee  to  try  me  ? 
why,  but  now 
I  ealled  you  butterfly. 

Courtenay,  You  did  me  wrong, 

I  love  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly. 

Whv  do  you  call  me  butterfly  ?  40 

Elizabeth.  Why  do  you  go  so  gay  then  ? 

Caurtenay.  Velvet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Earl  of 

Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in;  looks  it  not  right 
royal? 
Elizabeth.  So  royal  that  the  Queen  for- 
bade you  wearing  it. 
Caurtenay.  I  wear  it  then  to  spite  her. 
Elizabeth.  My  lord,  my  lord; 

I  see  you  in  the  Tower  again.    Her  Ma- 
jesty 
H«an   you   affect  the    Prince  —  prelates 
kioeel  to  you.  — 
Caurtenay.    1  am  the  noblest  blood  in 
Europe,  Madam, 
A  Coortenay  of  Devon,  and  her  cousin. 
Elizabeth.    She    hears  you  make  your 
boast  that  after  all  50 

She  means  to  wed  you.    Folly,  my  good 
lord. 
Caurtenay.  How  folly  7  a  great  party  in 
the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Elizabeth.  Failing  her,  my  lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in  the  State 
Will  you  to  wed  me  ? 

Caurtenay.  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabeth.    You  know  to  flatter  ladies. 
Caurtenay.  Nay,  I  meant 

Tna  matters  of  the  heart 

Elizabeth.  My  heart,  my  lord, 

Is  BO  gnat  puty  In  the  State  as  yet 


Caurtenay.    Great,  said  you?  nay,  you 
shall  be  great     I  love  you. 
Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.     Can  you  be 
close?  60 

Elizabeth.  Can  you,  my  lord  ? 
Caurtenay.         Close  as  a  miser's  casket 
Listen: 

The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Ambas- 
sador, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  mvself ,  some  others. 
Have  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall 

not  be. 
If  Mary  will  not  hear  us — well — conjec- 
ture— 
Were  I  in  Devon  \7ith  my  wedded  bride, 
The  people  there  so  worship  me — your 
ear;  69 

You  shall  be  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  You  speak  too  low,  my  lord; 
I  cannot  hear  you. 

Caurtenay.  1 11  repeat  it 

Elizabeth.  No  I 

Stand  further  off,  or  yon  may  lose  your 
head. 
Caurtenay.    I  have  a  head  to  lose  for 

your  sweet  sake. 
Elizabeth.    Have  you,  my  lord?    Best 
keep  it  for  your  own. 
Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 
Not  many  friends  are  mine,  ezeept  indeed 
Among  the  many.    I  believe  yon  mine: 
And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  farewell. 
And  that  at  once. 

Enter  Mart,  behind. 

Mary.     Whispering — leagued  together 
To  bar  me  from  my  Philip. 

Caurtenay.  Pniy  —  consider  — 

Elizabeth    (teeina   the   Queen).      Well, 

that's  a  noble  horse  of  yonrt,  my 

lord.  81 

I  trust  that  he  will  carry  yon  well  to-day, 

And  heal  your  headache. 

Caurtenay.    You  are  wild;  what  head- 
ache? 
Heartache,  perehanoe;  not  headaeha 
Elizabeth  {aside  to  Courteaay).    Are  you 
blind? 
[Conrtenay  zees  the  Qneen  and  eariL 
Exit  Miry. 

Enter  LoBD  WxLUAM  Howabd. 

Howard.  Was  that  my  Lotd  of  Devon  ? 
do  not  yon 
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Be  seen  in  comexs  with  my  Lozd  of  Devon. 

He  hath  fallen  oat  of  favor  with  the  Queen. 

She  fean  the  knda  may  side  vrith  you  and 
him 

Against  her  marriage;  theiefore  is  he  dan- 
gerous. 89 

And  if  this  Prince  of  flnif  and  feather  oome 

To  woo  youy  nieooy  he  is  dangeroos  every- 
way. 
Elizabeth.  Not  very  dangerous  that  way, 

my  good  onele. 
Howard.  But  your  own  state  is  full  of 
danger  here. 

The  disaffected,  heretics,  reformers. 

Look  to  yoa  as  the  one  to  crown  their  ends. 

Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot  I  pray  yon; 

Nay,  if  by  chance  yon  hear  of  any  such, 

SpeEtk  not  thereof — no,  not  to  your  best 
friend. 

Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with  it. 
Still— 

Perinde  ao  cadaver — as  the  priest  says. 

You  know  your  Latin  —  quiet  as  a  dead 
body.  101 

What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling  you  ? 
Elizabeth,    Whether  he  told  me  anything 
or  not, 

I  follow  your  good  counsel,  gracious  uncle. 

Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 
Howard.  You  do  rieht  well. 

I  do  not  care  to  know;  but  this  I  charge 
you. 

Tell  Courtenay  nothing.    The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— 

I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in  him. 

He  hath  not  many — as  a  mastiff  dog 

May  love  a  puppy  cur  for  no  more  reason 

Than  that  the  twain  have  been  tied  up  to- 
gether, III 

Thus  Grardiner  —  for  the  two  were  fellow- 
prisoneis 

So  many  years  in  yon  accursed  Tower  — 

Hath  tiUcen  to  this  Courtenay.    Look  to  it, 
niece. 

He  hath  no  fence  when  Gardiner  ques- 
tions him; 

All  ooies  out;   yet  him  —  because  they 
know  him 

The  last  White  Rose,  the  last  Plantagenet — 

Nay,  there  is  Cardinal  Pole,  too — the  peo- 
ple 

Claim  as  their  natural  leader — ay,  some 
say 

That  yon  shall  marry  him,  make  him  king 
belike.  lao 


Elisabeih.  Do  they  say  so^  good  uncle  ? 

Howard.  kj^  good  nieoe  I 

Yon  should  be  plain  and  open  with  me, 

niece. 
You  should  not  play  upon  me. 

Elizaheih,  No,  good  nnde. 

Enter  Gardimsr. 

Gardiner.  The  Queen  would  see  your 

Grace  upon  the  moment. 
EUzabeth.  Why,  my  lord  bishop  ? 
Gardiner,  I  think  she  means  to  oounael 
your  withdrawing 
To  Ashridge,  or  some  other  conntty  house. 
EUzabeth,    Why,  my  lord  bishop  ? 
Gardiner,    I  do  but  bring  the  message, 
know  no  more. 
Your  Grace  wiU  hear  her  reasons  from  her- 
self, ifft 
EliztUfeth,  'Tis  mine  own  wish  fulfilled 
before  the  word 
Was  spoken,  for  in  truth  I  had  meant  te 

crave 
Permission  of  her  Highness  to  retire 
To  Ashridge,  and  pursue  my  studies  there. 
Gardiner,   Madam,  to  have  the  wish  be- 
fore the  word 
Is  man's  good  fairy  —  and  the  Qneen  is 

yours. 
I  left  her  with  rich  jewels  in  her  hand. 
Whereof  't  is  like  enough  she  means  to 

make 
A  farewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

Elizabeth,  My  loid, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart 

Gardiner.    I  doubt  it  not,  madam,  most 
loyaL  l^Bows  low  and  exiL 

Howard,         See, 
This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord  of 
Devon.  14a 

Well,  well,  you  must  obey;  and  I  myself 
Believe  it  will  be  better  for  your  welfare. 
Your  time  wiH  come. 

Elizabeth,       I  think  my  time  will  oome. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  nature,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  qneU'd;  and  I  have  felt  within 

me 
Stirring  of  some  great  doom  when  God's 

just  hour 
Peals — but  this  fierce  old  Grardiner — lus 
big  baldness,  isa 

That  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs. 
His  buszard  beak  and  deep-inoavera'd  eyes 
Half  fright  me. 
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Howard,  You  *ye  a  bdd  heart;  keep  it 


He  eaoQot  touch  yoa  save  that  yoa  turn 

traitor; 
And  80  take  heed  I  pray  yoa  —  yoa  are 

one 
Who  love  that  men  should  smile  apon  yoa, 

niece. 
They'd  smile  yoa  into  treason — some  of 

them. 
Elvabeth*    I  spy  the  rock  heneath  the 

smiling  sea. 
But  if   this  Philip,  the    proud   Catholic 

prince, 
And  tins  bald  priest,  and  she  that  hates 

me,  seek  i6d 

In  that  lone  house  to  practise  on  my  life, 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab  — 

Howard,  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  the  power  at  sea  — 
Or  will  be  in  a  moment.    If  they  dared 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Philip  and 

all 
Tour  trouble  to  the  doff-star  and  the  dcTiL 
EUzabeih.    To  the  Pleiads,  unde;  they 

have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard.    But  why  say  that  ?  what  have 

you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 

Queen.  [JSaDeuni. 

Scene  V 
A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Maet  with  Philip*8  miniaiure.    Auce. 

Mary    (kinmg   the   mmtdfure).       Most 
goodly,  langlike,  and  an  emperor's 


A  king  to  be,  —  is  he  not  noble,  girl  ? 

AUee.    Goodly  enough,  your  Grace,  and 
yet,  roethinks, 
I  have  seen  goodlier. 

Mary,  Ay;  some  waxen  doll 

Thy  baby  eyes  hare  rested  on,  belike; 
Alfred  and  white,  the  fashion  of  our  land. 
But  my  good  mother  came  —  God  rest  her 

smd!  — 
Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  myself, 
And  m  my  likings. 

Alice,  By  your  Grace's  leave. 

Tour  royal  mother  came  of  Spain^  but  took 

To  the  Koglish  red  and  white.    Xour  royal 

father— >  n 


For  so  they  say  —  was  all  pure  lily  and  rose 

In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 
Mary.  O  just  God  I 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  time  imd  cause 
enouffh 

To  sicken  of  bis  lilies  and  his  roses. 

Cast  off,  betray'd,  defamed,  diyorced,  for- 
lorn I 

And  then  the  King — that  traitor  past  for- 
giveness. 

The  f abe  archbishop  fawning  on  him,  mai^ 
ried 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth — a  heretic 

Even  as  «A€  is;  but  God  hath  sent  me  here 

To  take  sach  order  with  all  heretics  ti 

That  it  shall  be,  before  I  die,  as  tho' 

Mv  father  and  my  brother  had  not  lived. 

What  wast  thou  saying  of  this  Lady  Jane, 

Now  in  the  Tower  ? 
Alice,         Why  madam,  she  was  passing 

Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  wiUi  her 

Lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  the  Lady  Anne 

Bow'd  to  the  pyx;  but  Lady  Jane  stood  up 

Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  heresy. 

And  wherefore  bow  ye  not,  says   Lady 
Anne,  jo 

To  him  within  there  who  made  heaven  and 
earth? 

I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not,  tell  your  Graoe 

What  Lady  Jane  replied. 
Mary,  But  I  will  have  it. 

Alice,  She  said  —  pray  pardon  me,  and 
pity  her— 

She  hath  hearken'd  evil  counsel  —  ah  I  th$ 
said 

The  baker  made  him. 
Mary,  Monstrous  I  blasphemovs ' 

She  ought  to  bum.    Hence,  thou 

lExU  Alice 
Xo '—  being  traitor 

Her  head  will  faU.    Shall  it?  sheisbuta 
child. 

We  do  not  kill  the  child  for  doing  that 

His  father  whipt  him  into  doing —  a  head 

So  foil  of  graoe  and  beauty  I  would  that 
mine  40 

""•  S* "  ""^ '  "•  "^  "  " 

My  love,  for  thy  sake  only  I 

I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he  la. 

But  will  he  care  for  that  ? 

No,  by  the  hoi  v  V irvin,  being  noble, 

But  love  me  only.  Inen  the  bastard  sprou^ 

My  sister,  is  hr  fairer  than  myself. 

Will  he  be  drawn  to  her? 
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Noy  being  of  the  true  faith  with  myself. 
Paget  is  for  him — for  to  wed  with  Spain  50 
Would     treble     England  —  Grardiner     is 

against  him; 
The  Council,  people,  Fkrliament  against 

him; 
Bat  I  win  have  him  I    My  hard  father 

hatecl  me; 
My  brother  rather  hated  me  than  loyed; 
My  sister  cowers    and  hates  me.    Holy 

Virgin, 
Plead  with  thy  blessed  Son;  grant  me  my 

prayer. 
Give  me  my  Philip;  and  we  two  will  lead 
The  living  waters  of  the  Faith  ac^ain 
Back  thro'  their  widow'd  channel  here,  and 

watch 
Ue  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as  of 

old,  60 

To  heaven,  and  kindled  with  the  palms  of 

Christ! 

J^nter  Usher. 

Who  waits,  sir  ? 

Usher.        Madam,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Mary.  Bid  him  come  in.  (^Enter  Gar- 
diner.)    Grood  morning,  my  good 
lord.  lExit  Usher. 

Gardiner.  That  every  morning  of  your 
Majesty 
May  be  most   good,  is  every  morning's 

prayer 
Of  your  most  loyal  subject,  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner. 
Mary,  Come  yon   to  tell  me  this,  my 

lord? 
Gardiner.  And  more. 

Your  people  have   begun  to  learn  your 

worth. 
Your  pious  wish  to  pay  King  Edward's 

debts, 
Your  lavish  household  curb'd,  and  the  re- 
mission 70 
Of  half  that  subsidy  levied  on  the  peo- 

for  you. 
I  'd  have  you  yet  more  loved.    The  realm 

is  poor, 
The   eaccbequer  at  neap-tide;   we   might 

withoraw 
Part  of  our  garrison  at  Calais. 

Mary.  Calais  I 

Our  one  point  on  the  main,  the  gate  of 

Friaoel 


I  am  Queen  of  England;  take  mine  eyes, 

mine  heart. 
But  do  not  lose  me  Calais. 

Gardiner,  Do  not  fear  it 

Of  that  hereafter.    I  say  your  Giaoe  is 

loved. 
That  I  may  keep  yon  thns,  who  am  jonr 

friend  &, 

And    ever    faithful    counsellor,    might  -I 

speak  ? 
Mary.  I  can  forespeak  your  speaking. 

Would  I  marry 
Prince  Philip,  if  aU  England  hate  him  ? 

That  is 
Your  question,  and  I  front  it  with  anodier: 
Is  it  England,  or  a  party  ?    Now,  your 

answer. 
Gardiner.  My  answer  is,  I  wear  beneath 

my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail;  my  house  hath  been  as- 
saulted. 
And  when  I  walk  abroad  the  popnlaee. 
With  fin^rs  pointed  like  so  many  daggers. 
Stab  me  m  fancy,  hissing  Spain  and  Philip; 
And  when  I  sleep  a  hundred  men-at-arms 
Guard  my  poor  dreams  for  England.    Men 

would  murder  me,  9a 

Because   they  think    me  favorer  of  this 

marriage. 
Mary.  And  that  were  hard  upon  yon, 

my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.    But  our  young  Earl  of  De- 
von— 
Mary.  Earl  of  Devon  ? 

I  freed  him  from  the  Tower,  placed  him 

at  Court; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  —  the 

fool  — 
He  wrecks  his  health  and  wealth  on  cour- 
tesans, 
And  rolls  himself  in  carrion  like  a  dog. 
Gardiner.    More  like  a  school-boy  that 

hath  broken  bounds  roo 

Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,   they  will  revolt;   but  I  am 

Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardiner.  I  will  help  you,  madam, 

Even  to  the  utmost.     All  the  ehnreh  is 

grateful. 
You  have  ousted  the  mock  priest,  re-^ol- 

pited 
The  shepherd  of  Saint  Peter,  zaiaad  the 

rood  again, 
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And  broag^ht  us  back  the  mass.    I  am  all 

thiuiks 
To  God  and  to  yonr  Grace;  yet  I  know 

well, 
Your  people,  and  I  go  with  them  so  far, 
Will  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard  bore  to 

play  no 

The  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or  chorch. 

Maty  (showing  the  picture).    Is  this  the 

face  of  one  who  plays  the  tyrant  ? 

Perose  it;  is  it  not  goodly,  ay,  and  gentle  ? 

Gardiner.  Madam,  methinks  a  cold  face 

and  a  hanghty. 

And  when  your  Highness  talks  of  Courte- 

nay  — 
At,  tme  —  a  goodly  one.    I  woold  his  life 
Were  half  as  goodly  (aside), 
Mary,  What  is  that  yon  mutter  ? 

Gardiner.  O,  madam,  take  it  bluntly; 
marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  of  a  score  of  sons  I 
The  prince  is  known  in  Spain,  in  Flanders, 
ha  I  iM 

For  Philip  — 
Mary.    You  offend  us;  you  may  leave 
us. 
Yon  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiner,  If  yonr  Majesty  — 

Mary,  I  have  sworn  upon  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ 
I  *U  none  but  Philip. 

Gardiner.      Hatn  your  Grace  so  sworn  ? 
Mary.  Ay,  Simon  Renard  knows  it. 
Gardiner,  News  to  me  I 

It  then  remains  for  your  poor  Gardiner, 
So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  somewhat 

less 
Than  Simon  fenard,  to  compose  the  event 
In  some  such  form  as  least  may  harm  your 
Grace. 
Mary,  1  '11  have  the  scandal  sounded  to 
the  mud.  ijo 

I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Gardiner.  All  my  hope  is  now 

It  may  be  found  a  scandal. 

Mary.  You  offend  us. 

Gardiner  (aside).  These  princes  are  like 
children,  must  be  physickM, 
The  bitter  in  the  sweet.     I  have  lost  mine 

office. 
It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a  fool. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ui 
Mary.    WhowaiU? 


Usher.    The  ambassador  from  France, 

your  Grace. 
Mary  (sits  down).    Bid  him  come  in. 

Good  morning.  Sir  de  NoaiUes. 

lExit  Usher. 
NoaiUes  (entering).  A  happy  morning  to 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.    And  1  should  some  time  have  a 

happy  morning; 
I  have  had  none  yet.    What  says  the  King 

vour  master  ?  140 

Noodles,    Madam,  my  master  hears  with 

much  alarm 
That  yon  may  marry  Philip,  Ptince  of 

Spain  — 
Foreseeing,  with  whate'er  unwillingness, 
That  if  tlus  Philip  be  the  titular  King 
Of  England,  and  at  war  with  him,  your 

Grace 
And  kingdom  will  be  snck'd  into  the  war. 
Ay,  tho'  you  long  for  peace;  wherefore,  my 

master. 
If  but  to  prove  your  Majestr's  goodwill. 
Would  Uan  have  some  fresh  treaty  drawn 

between  yon. 
Mary,  Why  some  fresh  treaty  ?  where- 
fore should  I  do  it  ?  150 
Sir,  if  we  many,  we  shall  still  maintain 
All  former  treaties  with  his  Majesty. 
Our  royal  word  for  that  I  and  your  good 

master. 
Pray  God  he  do  not  be  the  first  to  break 

them. 
Must  be  content  with  that;  and  so,  fare- 
well. 
NoaiUes  (going,  returns),    I  would  your 

answer  had  been  other,  madam. 
For  I  foresee  dark  days. 

Mary,  And  so  do  I,  sir; 

Your  master  works  against  me  in  the  dark. 

I  do  believe  he  holp  Northumberland      159 

Against  me. 

NoaiUes.       Nay,   pure  phantasy,  your 

Grace. 
Why  should  he  move  against  you  ? 

Mary.  WiU  you  hear  whir  ? 

Mary  of  Scotland,  —  for  I  have  not  own  d 
My  sister,  and  I  will  not,  —  after  me 
Is  heir  of  England;  and  my  royal  father. 
To  make  the  crown  of  Scotland  one  with 

ours. 
Had  mark'd  her  for  my  brother  Edward's 

bride; 
Ay,  but  your  king  stole  bar  a  babe  from 

Scotland 
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In  Older  to  betroth  her  to  your  Danphin. 
See  then: 

Marj  of  Scotland,  married  to  your  Dauphin, 
Would  make  oar  England,  France;  171 

Mary    of    England,    joining    hands    with 

Spain, 
Would  be  too  strong  for  France. 
Yea,  were  there  issue  bom  to  her,  Spain 

and  we. 
One  crown,  might  rule  the  world.    There 

lies  your  fear. 
Tbat  is  your  drift.    You  play  at  hide  and 

seeK. 
Show  me  your  &oes  ! 

NoaUUs.  Madam,  I  am  amazed. 

IVeneh,  I  most  needs  wish  all  good  things 

for  France. 
That  mast  be  pardon'd  me;  but  I  protest 
Your  Grace's  policy  hath  a  farther  flight 
Than  mine  into  the  future.     We  but  seek 
Some  settled  ground  for  peace  to  stand 
upon.  183 

Mary.  Well,  we  wiU  leave  all  this,  sir, 
to  our  connciL 
Have  yon  seen  Philip  ever  ? 

NoaiUes.  Only  once. 

Mary.  Is  thU  like  Philip  ? 
NoaSUes.  Ay,  but  nobler-looking. 

Mary.  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  the 

Emperor  ? 
NoaUles.  No,  surely. 
Mary.      I  can  make  allowance  for  thee. 
Thou  roeakest  of  the  enemy  of  thy  king. 
Noodles.    Make  no  allowance  for  the 
naked  truth.  189 

He  is  every  way  a  lesser  man  than  Charles; 
Stone-hard,  ice-cold  —  no  dash  of  daring  in 
him. 
Mary.  If  oold,  his  life  is  pure. 
NoatUet.  Why  (smiling),  no,  indeed. 

Mary.  Say'st  thou  ? 
NoaUUs.    A  very    wanton  life    indeed 

(smiling). 
Mary.    Your  audience  is  concluded,  sir. 
(Exit  Noailles.)    You  cannot 
Leant  a  man's  nature  from  his  natural  foe. 

Enter  Ushsr. 
Who  waits? 

Usher.  The  ambassador  of  Spain,  your 
Grace.  [Exit. 

Enter  SmoN  Reivard. 

Mary  (rising  to  meet  him).  Thou  art 
ever  welcome,  Simon  Renard.  Hast 
thon 


Brought  me  the  letter  which  thine   £m» 

peror  promised 
Long  since,  a  formal  offer  of  the  hand     199 
Of  Philip  ? 
Renard.    Nay,  your  Grace,  it  bath  not 

reach'd  me. 
I  know  not  wherefore  —  some  miachaiioe 

of  flood. 
And  broken  bridge,  or  spavin'd  horse,  or 

wave 
And  wind  at  their  old  battle;  he  must  have 

written. 
Mary.  But  Philip  never  writes  me  one 

poor  word. 
Which  in  his  absence  had  been  all  my 

wealth. 
Strange  in  a  wooer  I 

Renard.  Yet  I  know  the  Prince, 

So    your   king  -  parliament  suffer  him  to 

land. 
Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  island  shore. 
Mary.    God  change  the  pebble  which  his 

kingly  foot  aog 

First  presses  into  some  more  costly  stone 
Than  ever  blinded  eye  I     I  '11  have  one 

mark  it 
And  bring  it  me.     Ill  have  it  bnmish'd 

firelike; 
I  '11  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl,  with 

diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel  of  the  Church  oome 

with  him, 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  spread  his  wings 

for  sail! 
God  lay  the  waves  and  strow  the  storms  at 

sea, 
And  hero  at  land  among  the  people  I    O 

Renard,  * 

I  am  much  beset,  I  am  almost  in  despair. 
Paget  is  ours.    Gardiner  perchance  b  onis; 
But  for  our  heretic  Parliament  — 

Renard.  O  madam. 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.    My  mas- 
ter, Charles,  axt 
Bade  yon  go  softly  with  your  heretics  here. 
Until  your  throne  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

Then 
Spit  them  like  larks    for  aught  I  oaie. 

Besides, 
When   Henry  broke  the  carcase  of  yonr 

church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves  among 

yon 
Who  dragg'd  the  scattered  limbs  into  their 

den. 
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The  Pope  would  have  70a  make  them  ren- 
der these ; 

So  would  your  oousin.  Cardinal  Pole  —  ill 
counsel ! 

Thece  let  them  keep  at  present;  stir  not 
yet  330 

This  matter  of  the  Church  lands.    At  his 


coming 
win 


nse. 


Your  star 

Mary,  My  star  1  a  halefnl  one. 

I  see  but  the  black  night,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
What  star? 
Renard.  Tour  star  will  be  your  princely 
son. 
Heir   of  this    England  and  the  Nether- 
lands! 
And  if  your  wolf  the  while  should  howl  for 

morCi 
Well  dust  him  from  a  hag  of  Spanish 

gold. 
I  do  belieTC  —  I  have  dusted  some  al- 
ready— 
'Xliat,  soon  or  late,  your  Parliament  is  ours. 
Mary.    Wh^  do  they  talk  so  foully  of 
your  Prmoe,  340 

Renard? 

Renard.  The  lot  of  princes.    To  sit  high 
Is  to  be  lied  about. 

Mary.  They  call  him  cold, 

Haughty,  ay,  worse. 

Rmord.      Why,  doubtless,  Philip  shows 
Some  of  the  bearing  of  your  blue  blood  — 

8t>n 

All  within  measure  —  nay,  it  well  becomes 
him. 
Mary,  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  his 

father  ? 
Renard,  Nay,  some  believe  that  he  will 

go  beyond  him. 
Mary,  Is  this  like  him  ? 
Renard.    Ay,  somewhat;  but  your  Philip 
Is  the  most  prinoelike  prince  beneath  the 
sun.  149 

This  is  a  daub  to  Philip. 
Mary.  Of  a  pure  life  ? 

Renard.    As  an  angel  among  angels. 
Yea,  by  Heaven, 
The  text  —  Your  Highness  knows  it, « Who- 
soever 
Looketh  after  a  woman,'  would  not  grase^ 
The  Prince  of  Spain.    You  are  happy  in 

him  there, 
Chaste  as  your  Grace  I 
Mary,  I  am  happy  in  lum  there. 


Renard.  And  would  be  altogether  happy, 

madam, 
So  that  your  sister  were  but  look'd  to 

closer. 
You  have  sent  her  from  the  court,  but  then 

she  goes, 
I  warrant,  not  to  hear  the  nightingales, 
But  hatch  you  some  new  treason  in  the 

woods.  a6o 

Mary,    We  have  our  spies  abroad  to 
catch  her  tripping. 
And  then,  if  caught^  to  Sie  Tower. 

Renard,  The  Tower  I  the  Uock  I 

The  word  has  tum'd  your  Highnesa  pale; 

the  thing 
Was  no  such  scarecrow  in  your  father's  time. 
I  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd  with 

the  jest 
When  the  head  leapt  —  so  common  I    I  do 

To  save  jour  crown,  that  it  must  come  to 
this. 
Mary.  No,  Renard;  it  must  never  come 

to  this. 

Renard.  Not  yet;  but  your  old  traitors 

of  the  Tower — 

Why,  when  yon  put  Northnmberlaad  to 

death,  170 

The  sentence  having  passed  upon  them 

Spared  you  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Guildford 

Dudley, 
Even  that  young  girl  who  dared  to  wear 

your  crown  ? 
Mary,  Dared?  nay,  not  so;  the  child 

obey'd  her  father. 
Spite  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  it  on 

her. 
Renard.   Good  madam,  when  the  Roman 

wish'd  to  reign, 
He  slew  not  him  alone  who  wore  the  purple, 
But  his  assessor  in  the  throne,  perchance 
A  child  more  innocent  than  Lady  Jane. 
Mary.  1  am  English  Queen,  not  Roman 

Emperor.  aSo 

Renard,  Yet  too  much  mercy  is  a  want 

of  mercy. 
And  wastes  more  life.    Stamp  out  the  fire, 

or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  bum  the 

throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip.   He  will 

not  come 
TiU  she  be  gone. 
Mary.  Indeed,  if  that  wm  tme  — 
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For  Philip  comes,  one  hand  in  mine,  and  one 
Steadying    the    tremulous    pillars  of  the 

Chnrch  — 
Bat  no^  noy  no  I    Farewell.    I  am  some- 
what faint 
With  our  long  talk.    Tho'  Queen,  I  am  not 

Queen 
Of  mine  own  heart,  which  eyeiy  now  and 

then  390 

Beats  me  half  dead.    Tet  stay,  this  golden 

chain  — 
My  father  on  a  hirthday  gave  it  me. 
And  I  have  hroken  with  my  father — take 
And  wear  it  as  memorial  of  a  morning 
Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts,  and 

leases  me 
As  hopeful. 
Renard  (oiide).    Whew — the   folly  of 

aUfolUes 
Is  to  he  loTCsiok  for  a  shadow.     (^Alaud.) 

Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  sendee,  not  with 

gold. 
But  dearest  links  of  loye.     Farewell,  and 

trust  me,  299 

Philip  is  yours.  lExit, 

Mary.  Mine  —  but  not  yet  all  mine. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.  Tour  Council  is  in  session,  please 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.    Sir,  let  them  sit     I  must  have 
time  to  breathe. 

No,  say  I  come.     {Exit  Usher.)     I  won  by 
boldness  once. 

The  Emperor  counsell'd  me  to  fly  to  Flan- 
ders. 

I  would  not;  but  a  hundred  miles  I  rode. 

Sent  out  my  letters,  call'd  my  friends  to- 
gether. 

Struck  home  and  won. 

And  when  the  Council  would  not  crown 
me  —  thought 

To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not  keep, 

And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience  —  was 
it  boldness  310 

Or  weakness  that  won  there  ?  when  I,  their 
Queen, 

Cast  myself  down  upon  my  knees  before 
them. 

And  those  hard  men  brake  into  woman- 
tears. 

Even  Gardiner,  all  amazed,  and  in  that  pas- 
sion 

Gave  me  my  Crown. 


Enter  AucK. 

Girl,  hast  thou  ever  heard 
Slanders    against    Prince    Philip    in    oar 
Court? 
Alice.    What  slanders  ?    I,yoiirGnue? 

no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

Alice.  Never,  your  Grace. 
Mary.  See  that  you  neither  hear  tiiem 

nor  repeat  I 
Alice  (aside).    Good  Lord  I  but  I  have 
heard  a  thousand  such  —  3» 

Ay,  and  repeated  them  as  often  —  mum  ! 
Why  comes  that  old  fox -Fleming  hmck 
again? 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.  Madam,  I  scarce  had  left  your 
Grace's  presence 
Before  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings  that  letter  which   we  waited 

for  — 
The  formal  offer  of  Prince  Philip's  hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer,  Ay  or  No. 
Mary.  An  instant  Ay  or  No  I  the  Conn* 
cil  sits. 
Give  it  me  quick. 

Alice  (stepping  be/are  her).  Tour  High- 
ness is  all  trembling. 
Mary.  Make  way. 

lExit  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Alice.     O  Master  Renard,  Master  Re- 
nard, 330 
If  yon  have  falsely  painted  your  fine  Prince, 
Praised  where  yon  should  have  blamed 

him,  I  pray  Grod 
No  woman  ever  love  you,  Master  Renard ! 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her  moan  at 

night 
As  tho'  the  nightmare  never  left  her  bed. 
Renard.  My  pretty  maiden,  tell  me,  did 
you  ever 
Sigh  for  a  beard  ? 
AUce.  That 's  not  a  pretty  question. 

Renard.  Not  prettily  put  ?    I  mean,  my 
pretty  maiden, 
A  pretty  man  for  such  a  pretty  maiden. 
Alice.    My  Lord  of  Devon  is  a  pretty 
man.  340 

I  hate  him.     Well,  but  if  I  have,  what 
then? 
Renard.      Then,    pretty    maiden,    yon 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serves  to  fan 
A  kindled  fire. 
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AUce. 


According  to  the  song. 

is  friends  would  praise  him,  I  believed  'em, 
His  foes  would  blame  him,  and  I  soom'd  'em, 

is  friends  —  as  angels  I  reoeived  'em, 
His  foes  —  the  deyil  had  snbom'd  'em. 

Renard.    Peace,  pretty  maideii. 

I  bear  them  stirring  in  the  Coancil  Cham- 
ber. 350 

Lord  Paget's  <Ay'  ia  sure  —  who  else? 
and  yet. 

They  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  dose  at 
once 

In  one  f  oll-throated  No  I  Her  Highness 
eomes. 

Enter  Mart. 

AUce,     How  deathly  pale  I  —  a  chair, 
your  Highness. 

[^Bringing  one  to  the  Queen. 
Renard,  Madam,  . 

The  Council  ? 

Mary.  Ay  I    My  Philip  is  all  mine. 

[Sinki  into  chair^  half/ainting. 


ACT   II 
Scene  I.  —  Alington  Castle 

Sir  T^mas  Wyatt,  I  do  not  hear  from 

Carew  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not  moTc. 
The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Leicester;  Carew 

stirs 
In  Devon;  that  fine  porcelain  Courtenay, 
Saye  that  he  fears  he  might  be  crack'c  in 

using — 
I  haye  known  a  semi-madman  in  my  time 
So  fancy-ridden — should  be  in  Deyon  too. 

Enter  Wiluam. 

News  abroad,  William  ?  8 

WiUiam,  None  so  new,  Sir  Thomas,  and 
none  so  old.  Sir  Thomas.  No  new  news 
that  Philip  comes  to  wed  Mary,  no  old  news 
that  all  men  hate  it.  Old  Sir  Thomas 
would  haye  hated  it.  The  bells  are  ring- 
ing at  Maidstone.  Does  n't  your  worship 
bear? 

WyaU,  Aj,  for  the  Saints  are  come  to 
reign  again. 
Most  like  it  is  a  Saint's-day.    There  's  no 

call 
As  yet  for  me;  so  in  this  pause,  before 


The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious  work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left  about  ao 
Like  loosely-scatter'd  jewels,  in  fair  order, 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme  of 

mine, 
To  grace  his  memonr. 

WiUiam,  Ay,  whjr  not,  Sir  Thomas? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he;  Queen  Anne 
loved  him.  All  the  women  loved  him.  I 
loved  him,  I  was  in  Spain  wiUi  him.  I 
could  n't  eat  in  Spain,  I  could  n't  sleep  in 
Spain.    I  hate  Spain,  Sir  Thomas. 

WyaU.    But  thou  couldst  drink  in  Spain 

if  I  remember.  30 

WiUiam.    Sir  Thomas,  we    may  grant 

the  wine.    Old  Sir  Thomas  always  granted 

the  wine. 

WyaU.   Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 

father's  sonnets. 
WiUiam.    Ay  —  sonnets  —  a  fine  cour- 
tier of  the  old  Court,  old  Sir  Thomas. 

lExU. 
WyaU.    Courtier   of   many  courts,  he 
loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life,  and  let- 
ter^ peace, 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below,      4« 
And  answer  them  in  song.     The  sire  b^ 

pts 
Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son«    I  fail 
Where  he  was  fullest    Yet  —  to  write  it 
down.  [He  writee. 

Re-enter  WixxxAic. 

WiUiam.  There  ti  news,  there  if  news, 
and  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting  now,  nor  for 
sonnet-making  either,  but  ten  thousand 
men  on  Penenden  Heath  all  calling  after 
your  worship,  and  your  worship's  name 
heard  into  Maidstone  market,  and  your 
worship  the  first  man  in  Kent  and  Chria* 
tendom,  for  the  Queen  's  down,  and  the 
world  's  up,  and  your  worship  a-top  of  it. 
Wyatt.    Inverted  JEsop — mountain  oat 

of  mouse.  ss 

Say  for  ten  thousand  ten  —  and  pot-houae 

knaves. 
Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morning 

ale. 

Enter  Auromr  Kxyvett. 

WiUiam.    Here 's  Antony  Knyyett. 
Knyvett.  Look  you,  Master  Wyatt, 

Tear  up  that  woman's  woii  there. 
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WvatL  No;  not  these, 

Damb   children  of  my  father,  that  will 

speak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions  lie 
Dead  bodies  without  voice.     Song  flies, 

you  know,  60 

For  ages. 
Knyveit,    Tut|  your  sonnet 's  a    flying 

ant, 
Wine'd  for  a  moment. 

nyaU,  Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[  Tearing  the  paper. 
It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  your  feet: 
For  all  that,  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 
KnffveU.  If  you  can    carry  your  head 

upon  your  shoulders. 
Wyatt.  I  fear  yon  come  to  carry  it  off 

my  shoulders, 
And  sonnet-making  's  safer. 

Knyvett,  Why,  good  lord, 

Write  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you  will. 
Ay,  but  not  now;  what,  have  you  eyes,  ears, 

brains? 
This  Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms  of 

Spain,  70 

The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the  world. 
Come  locnsting  upon  us,  eat  us  up. 
Confiscate  lands,  goods,  money  —  Wyatt, 

Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stout  old   island  will  be- 
come 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spun.    They  roar  for 

yon 
On  Fenenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of  them 

—  more  — 
All  arm*d,  waiting  a  leader;  there  's  no 

glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country.    And  you 

sit 
Sing-songing  here;  but,  if  I  'm  any  judge. 
By  God,  you  are  as  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt,    80 
As  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt,  Tou  as  poor  a  critic 

As  an  honest  friend;  you  stroke  me  on  one 

cheek. 
Buffet  the  other.    Come,  yon  bluster,  An- 
tony I 
Yon  know  I  know  all  this.    I  must  not 

move 
Until  I  hear  from  Carew  and  the  Duke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  fired  beforo  the  time. 
Knyvett  (showing  a  paper).    But  hero  *s 

some  Hebrew.  Faith,  I  half  forgot  it. 
Look  —  can    you    make    it    English?    A 

strange  youth 


Suddenly  thrust  it  on  me,  whisper'd,  '  Wy- 
att,' 
And  whisking  round  a  corner,  showed  his 
back  go 

Beforo  I  read  his  face. 

Wyatt.  Ha !  Conrtenay's  eipher. 

IReads. 
'Sir  Peter  Carow  fled  to  France;  it  is 
thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I  am 
with  you  still;  but,  for  appearance  sake, 
stay  with  the  Queen.  Garamer  knows,  bat 
the  Council  aro  all  at  odds,  and  the  Qaeen 
hath  no  force  for  resistance.  Move,  if  you 
move,  at  once.' 

Is  Peter  Carow  fled  ?  Is  the  Duke  taken  ? 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  sword !  and  let 

Rebellion  100 

Roar  till  throne  rock,  and  crown  fall !    No, 

not  that; 
But  we  will  teach  Queen  Mary  how  to 

roign.  « 

Who  aro  those  that  shout  below  there  ? 

Knyvett.  Why,  some  fifty 

That  followed  me  from  Penenden  Heath  is 

hope 
To  hear  you  speak. 

Wyatt.  Open  the  window,  Knyvett; 

The  mine  is  fired,  and  I  will  speak  to  them. 

Men  of  Kent,  England  of  England,  you 
that  have  kept  your  old  customs  upright, 
while  all  the  rest  of  England  bowed  theirs 
to  the  Norman,  the  cause  that  hath  brought 
us  together  is  not  the  cause  of  a  county  or 
a  shiro,  but  of  this  England,  in  whose  crown 
our  Kent  is  the  fairest  jeweL  Philip  shall 
not  wed  Mary;  and  ye  have  called  me  to  be 
your  leader.  I  know  Spain.  I  have  been 
thero  with  my  father;  1  have  seen  them 
in  their  own  land,  have  marked  the  haugh- 
tiness of  their  nobles,  the  cruelty  of  their 
Eriests.  If  this  man  marry  our  Queen, 
owever  the  Council  and  the  Commons 
may  fence  round  his  power  with  restriction, 
he  will  be  King,  Sang  of  England,  my 
masters;  and  the  Queen,  and  the  laws,  and 
the  people,  his  slaves.  What?  shall  we 
have  Spain  on  the  throne  and  in  the  par- 
liament; Spain  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
law-bench;  Spain  in  all  the  great  offices  of 
state;  Spain  in  our  ships,  in  our  forts,  in 
our  houses,  in  our  beds  ?  ts9 

Crowd.  No  !  no  I  no  Spain  ! 
William.  No  Spain  in  our  beds  —  that 
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were  worse  than  all.  I  haye  been  there 
with  old  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  beds  I  know. 
I  hate  Spain. 

A  Peasant,    But,  Sir  Thomas,  most  we 
leTT  war  aminst  the  Queen's  Grace  ? 

nyaU,  a  Of  my  friend;  war  /or  the 
Qaeen's  Grace  —  to  save  her  from  herself 
and  Philip  —  war  against  Spain.  And 
think  not  we  shall  he  alone  —  thousands 
will  flook  to  ns.  The  Council,  the  Conrt 
itself,  is  on  oar  side.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  is  on  our  side.  The  King  of  France 
is  with  as;  the  King  of  Denmark  is  with 
us;  the  world  is  with  us  —  war  against 
Spain  1  And  if  we  move  not  now,  yet  it 
will  be  known  that  we  have  moved;  and  if 
Philip  oome  to  be  King,  O  my  Grod  I  The 
rope,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  stake, 
the  fire.  If  we  move  not  now,  Spain  moves, 
bribes  onr  nobles  with  her  gold,  and  creeps, 
creeps  snake-like  about  our  legs  till  we 
cannot  move  at  all;  and  jre  know,  my  mas- 
ters, that  wherever  Spain  hath  ruled  she 
hath  withered  all  beneath  her.  Look  at 
the  New  World  —  a  paradise  made  hell; 
the  red  man,  that  good  helpless  creature, 
starved,  maim'd,  Sogg'd,  fiay'd,  barn'd, 
boil'd,  baried  alive,  worried  by  dogs;  and 
here,  nearer  home,  the  Netherlands,  Sicilv, 
Naples,  Lombardy.  I  say  no  more — only 
this,  their  lot  is  yonrs.  Forward  to  Lon- 
don with  me  I  forward  to  London  I  If  ye 
love  yoor  liberties  or  your  skins,  forward 
to  London !  165 

Crowd.  Forward  to  London  I    A  Wyatt! 

a  Wyatt ! 
WyaU.  But  first  to  Rochester,  to  take 

the  ffons 
From  out  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Then  on. 
A  PeasanL  Ay,  but  I  fear  we  be  too 

few.  Sir  lliomas. 
Wjfott.  Not  many  yet    The  world  as 

yet,  my  friend,  171 

Is  not  half-waked;  but  every  parish  tower 
Shall  dang  and  clash  alarum  as  we  pass. 
And  pour  along  the  land,  and,  swollen  and 

fed 
With  indraughts  and  side-earrents,  in  full 

force 
Boll  upon  London. 
Crowd.   A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt  I  Forward  I 
KnyvtU,     Wyatt,    shall    we    proclaim 

Eliaabeth? 
WfoU.    1 11  think  apon  it,  Knyvett. 


KnyveU*  Or  Lady  Jane  ? 

WyaU.  No^  poor  soul,  no. 

Ah,  gray  old  castle  of  Alington,  green 

field  180 

Beside    the    brimming    Medway,  it  may 

chance 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  yon  more. 
Knypett.    Come,  now,  yon  're  sonnetting 

again. 
WyaiL  Not  I. 

1 11  have  my  head  set  higher  in  the  State; 
Or  —  if  the  Lord  God  will  it — on  .the 
stake.  lExetmL 

Scene  II 

Guildhall 

Sir  Thomas  Whttb  (The  Lord  Mayor\ 
Lord  Wiluam  Howard,  Sir  Ralph 
Baokivhall,  Aldbrmric  and  CmzEKS. 

WkiU.  I  trust  the  Qneen  comes  hither 

with  her  guards. 
Howard,  Ay,  all  in  arms. 
[Several  of  the  cUizene  move  koitily  out 
of  the  hall. 

Why  do  they  hurry  out  there  ? 
White.   My  lord,  cut  out  the  rotten  from 
your  apple, 
Your  apple  eats  the  better.    Let  them  go. 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in  John 
Convicted  by  their  conscience,  arrant  oow- 

ards. 
Or  tampereia  with  that  treason   oat  of 

Kent 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here  ? 

Howard.  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  gailda  and  compa- 
nies. 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man  for 
her.  10 

But  help  her  in  this  engency,  make 
Your  city  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest  man 
This  day  in  England. 

White.  1  am  Thomas  White. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set  my 

will. 
I  do  my  meet  and  best. 

Howard.  Yoa  know  that  after 

The  Captain  Brett,  who  went  with  yonr 

train  bands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gmie  over  to 

him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Qaeen  in  that  distress 
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Sent  Comwallis  and  Hastings  to  the  traitor, 
Feigning  to  treat  with  him  about  her  mai^ 

nage  —  ao 

Know  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

White.  He  'd  sooner  be, 

Whik  this  8Mne  mwriage  qaestion  w>. 

being  argued, 
Trusted  than  trust — the  scoundrel — and 

demanded 
Possession  of  her  person  and  the  Tower. 
Howard.  And  &ur  of  her  poor  Council 

too^  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

White.        I  know  it    What  do  and  say 
Your  Council  at  this  hour  ? 

Howard.  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling  ourselyes  on  you,  my  lord.    Hie 

Council, 
The  Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled  wa- 
ters; 
And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they  know 

not  30 

Whieh  way  to  flow.    AU  hands  on  her  ad- 
dress. 
And  upon  you.  Lord  Mayor. 

White.  How  look'd  the  dty 

When  now  you  past  it  ?    Quiet  ? 

Howard.  like  our  Council, 

Your  city  is  divided.    As  we  past. 
Some  hiul'd,  some  hiss'd  us.    There  were 

citizens 
Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth,  and 

look*d 
As  grim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeraL 
And  here  a  knot  of  ruffians  all  in  rags. 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes, 
GUred  at  the  citizen.    Here  was  a  young 

mother,  40 

Her  face  on  flame,  her  red  hair  all  blown 

back. 
She  shrilling  'Wyatt,'  while  the  boy  she 

held 
Mimiok'd  and  piped  her  '  Wyatt,'  as  red  as 

she 
In  hair  and  cheek;  and  almost  elbowing  her. 
So  close  they  stood,  another,  mute  as  death, 
And  white  as  her  own  milk;  her  babe  in 

arms 
Had  felt  the  faltering  of  his  mother's  heart, 
And  look'd  as  blomlless.    Here  a  pious 

Catholic, 
Mumbling  and  mixing  up  in  his  scared 

prayers 
Heayen    and    earth's   Maries;    oyer   his 

bow'd  shoulder  so 


Soowl'd  that  world-hated  and  world-hatiii^ 

beast, 
A  haggard  Anabaptist.   Many  such  groaps. 
The  names  of  Wymtt,  Elizabeth,  Courteoaj, 
Nay,  the  Queen's  right  to  reign — 'fore 

God,  the  rogues  I  — 
Were  freely  buzz'd  among  them.    So  I  sbt 
Your  city  is  divided,  and  1  fear 
One  scruple,  this  or  that  way,  of  success 
Would  turn  it  thither.   Wherefore  now  the 

Queen, 
In  this  low  pulse  and  palsy  of  the  state. 
Bade  me  to  tell  you  that  she  counts  on 

you  60 

And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands;  on  you. 
In  your  own  city,  as  her  right,  my  locd. 
For  you  are  loyaL 

White.  Am  I  Thomas  MTliite  ? 

One  word  before  she  comes.  Elizabeth — 
Her  name  is  much  abused  among  these 

traitors. 
Where  is  she  ?    She  is  loved  by  all  of  us. 
I  scarce  have  heart  to  mingle  in  this  matter. 
If  she  should  be  mishandled. 

Howard.  No,  she  shall  not 

The  Queen  had  written  her  word  to  oome 

to  court:  69 

Methonght  I  smelt  out  Renard  in  the  letter. 
And  fearing  for  her,  sent  a  secret  missive. 
Which  told  her  to  be  sick.  Hi^pily  or  not. 
It  found  her  sick  indeed. 

White.  God  send  her  well! 

Here  comes  her  Boyal  Grace. 

Enter  Guards,  Mart,  and  Gardirkr. 
Sir  Thomas  Wbitk  leads  her  to  a  raised 
seat  on  the  dais. 

White.    I,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  these 

our  companies 
And  guilds  of  Loudon,  gathered  here,  be- 
seech 
Your    Highness   to   aooept   our   lowliest 

thsuoks 
For  your  most  princely  presence;  and  we 

pray 
That  we,  your  true  and  loyal  citizens. 
From  your  own  royal  lips,  at  once  may 

know  80 

The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  and  so  leam 
Your    royal  will,  and    do    it.  —  I,  Lord 

Mayor 
Of  London,  and  our  guilds  and  companies. 
Mary.  In  mine  own  person  am  I  come 

to  you. 
To  tell  you  what  indeed  ye  see  aad  know, 
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How  tnutorouBl J  these  zebels  oat  of  Kent 
Have  made  strong  head  against  ourselyes 

and  yon. 
They  would  not  have  me  wed  the  Prince  of 

Spain; 
That  was  their  pretext  —  so  they  spake  at 

firsts  89 

Bnt  we  sent  divers  of  our  Conneil  to  them, 
And  by  their  answers  to  the  question  ask'd, 
It  doth  appear  this  marriage  is  the  least 
Of  all  their  qnarrel. 
They  have  betrayed  the  treason  of  their 

hearts, 
Seek  to  possess  onr  person,  hold  our  Tower, 
Place  and  displace  our  councillors,  and  use 
Both  U8  and  them  according  as  thejy  vrilL 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  well  —  your 

Queen; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the  realm 
And  the  realm's  laws  —  the  spousal  ring 

whereof,  100 

Not  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon  this  finger — ve  did  promise  full 
Allegiance  aim  obedience  to  the  death. 
Te  know  my  father  was  the  rightful  heir 
Of  England,  and  his  right  came  down  to  me. 
Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  as  ve  were  most  loving  unto  him. 
So  doubtless  will  ye  show  yourselves  to 

me.  108 

Wherefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that  any  one 
Should  seize  our  person,  occupy  our  stato. 
More  specially  a  traitor  so  presumptuous 
As  this  same  Wyatt,  who  hath  tamper'd 

with 
Ajpublio  ignorance,  and,  under  color 
Ox  such  a  cause  as  hath  no  color,  seeks 
To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and  yield 
Full  scope  to  persons  rascal  and  forlorn, 
To  make  free  spoil  and  havoc  of  your 

goods. 
Now,  as  your  Prince,  I  say, 
I,  that  Wis  never  mother,  cannot  tell 
How  mothers  love  their  children;  yet,  me- 

thinks,  ISO 

A  prince  as  naturally  may  love  his  people 
As  these  their  children;  and  be  sure  your 

Queen 
So  loves  yon,  and  so  loving,  needs  must 

deem 
This  love  by  von  retum'd  ss  heartily; 
And  thro'  this  common  knot  and  bend  of 

love, 
Doobt  not  they  will    be    speedily  over- 

throwib 


As  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  understand 
We  made  thereto  no  treaty  of  ourselves^ 
And  set  no  foot  theretowsra  unadvised 
Of  all  our  Privy  Council;  furthermorSy   130 
This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those  to 

whom 
The  King,  my  father,  did  commit  his  trust; 
Who  not  alone  esteera'd  it  honorable, 
But  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our  realm. 
And  all  our  loving  subjects,  most  ezpedi« 

ent. 
As  to  myself, 

I  am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  ss  to  choose 
But  where  I  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 
That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded;  I  thank 

God, 
I  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doubt 
But  that,  with  Grod's  grace,  I  can  live  so 

stilL  .    i4f 

Yet  if  it  might  please  God  that  I  should 

leave 
Some  fruit  of  mine  own  body  aftor  me. 
To  be  your  king,  ye  would  rejoice  thereat, 
And  it  would  be  vonr  comfort,  as  I  trust; 
And  truly,  if  I  either  thought  or  knew 
This  marriage  should  bring  loss  or  danger 

to  yon, 
My  subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 
This  royal  stato  of  England,  I  would  never 
Consent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  live. 
Moreover,  if   this   marriage   should    not 

seenif  151 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
To  be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm. 
We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from  this, 
Likewise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 
Looms  the  least  chance  of  peril  to  onr 

realm. 
Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  your  lawful 

Prince 
Stand  fast  against  our  enemies  and  yours. 
And  fear  them  not    I  fear  them  not.    My 

lord,    

I  leave  Lord  William  Howard  in  your  eitr, 
To  guard  and  keep  yon  whole  and  sate 

from  all  161 

The  spoil  and  sackage  aim'd  at  by  these 

rebels, 
Who  month  and  foam  against  the  Frinoe  of 

Spain. 
Voiee$»  Long  live  Queen  Mur ! 

Down  with  Wyatt  I 

The  Queen  t 
White.    Three  voices  from  onr 

and  oompanies  1 
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Too  are  shy  And  proad  like  Englishmeiiy 

my  masten, 
And  will  not  trust  yonr  voices.    Under- 
stand, 
Your  lawful  Frinoe  hath  oome  to  cast  her-i 

self 
On   loyal    hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to 

faU 
Into  the  wide-spread  arms  of  fealty,        170 
And  finds  you  statues.    Speak  at  onoe  — 

and  all  I 
For  whom  ? 
Our  Sovereign    Lady    by    King    Harry's 

willy 
The  Queen  of  England  —  or  the  Kentish 

Squire? 
I  know  you  loyal.    Speak  I    in  the  name 

of  God  1 
The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble  of 

Kent? 
The  reeking  dungf  ork  master  of  the  mace ! 
Your  haTings  wasted  by  the  scythe  and 

nrnde  — 
Your  rights  and  charters  hobnail'd  into 

slush  — 
Your  houses  fired  —  your  gutters  bubbling 

blood —  180 

Aeelamation.    No!    No  I    The  Queen  I 

the  Queen  I 
White,  Your  Highness  hears 

This  burst  and  baas  of  loyal  harmony, 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhor 
The  Tenomons,  bestial,  devilish  revolt 
Of  Thomas  Wyatt.    Hear  us  now  make 

oath 
To  raise  yonr  Highness  thirty  thousand 

men. 
And  arm  and  strike  as  with  one  hand,  and 

brush 
This  Wyatt  from  our  shoulders,  like  a 

flea  188 

That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  unawares. 
Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citizens,  all. 
With  all  your  trades,  and  guilds,  and  com- 
panies. 
Ctfueru.    We  swear  1 
Mary.  We  thank  your  lordship  and  your 

loyal  city. 

SExit  Mary,  attended. 
ay,  thro'  God,  I  have 
saved  the  orown. 
F%r$t  Alderman.  Ay,  so  my  Lord  of  Pem- 
broke in  command 
Of  all  her  force  be  safe;  but  there  are 
doubts. 


Second  Alderman.    I  hear  that  Gardiner* 

coming  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting  Pembroke,  bent  to  his  naddlr- 

bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flatterine  him. 
1$  he  so  safe  to  fight  upon  her  side  ?        aoa 
Firgt  Alderman.  If  not,  there 's  no  man 

safe. 
White.  Yes,  Thomas  White. 

I  am  safe  enough;  no  man  need  flatter  meu 
Second  Alderman.  Nay,  no  man  need;  but 

did  you  mark  our  Queen  ? 
The  color  freely  play'd  into  her  face. 
And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her  look  so 

stem 
Seem'd  thro'  that  dim  dilated  world  of 

hers 
To  read  our  faces;  I  have  never  seen  her 
So  queenly  or  so  goodly. 

White.  Courage,  sir. 

That  makes  or  man  or  woman  Took  their 

goodliest. 
Die  like  the  torn  fox  dumb,  but  never 

whme  s» 

Like  that  poor  heart,  Northumberland,  at 

the  block. 
Bagenhall.  The  man  had  children,  and  he 

whined  for  those. 
Methinks  most  men  are  but  pooi4ieaxted, 

else 
Should  we  so  dote  on  courage,  were  it  com- 
moner ? 
The  Queen  stands  up,  and  speaks  for  her 

own  self; 
And  all  men  cry,  She  is  queenly,  she  is 

goodly. 
Yet  she  's  no  goodlier;  tho'  my  Lord  Mayor 

here, 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold  to- 
day. 
Should  look  more  goodly  than  the  rest  of 

us. 
White.    Goodly  ?    I  feel  most  goodly, 

heart  and  hand,  z» 

And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and  all 

Kent. 
Ha  I  ha  I  sir;  but  you  jest;  I  love  it.    A 

jest 
In  time  of  danger  shows  the  pulses  even. 
Be  merry  I  yet,  Sir  Balph,  yon  look  but 

sad. 
I  dare  avouch  you'd  stand  up  for  your- 
self, 
Tho'  all  the  world  should  bay  like  winter 

wolves. 
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Bagenhail.    Wbe  knowi  ?    tlie  num  ii 

proTen  by  the  hour. 
White,    The  man  should  make  the  hour, 
not  this  the  man; 
And  Thomas  White  will  pxove  this  Thomas 

Wyatt, 
And  he  will  prove  an  Iden  to  this  Cade, 
And  he  will  play  the  Walworth  to  this 
Wat.  331 

Come,  sirs,  we  prate;  hence  all  —  gather 

your  men  — 
Myself  must  bustle.  Wyatt  comes  to  Sontb- 

wark; 
111  haye  the  drawbridge  hewn  into  the 

Thames, 
And  see  the  citizens  arm'd.    Good  day; 
good  daT.  [Ezit  White. 

BagenhalL  One  of  much  outdoor  blus- 
ter. 
Hcward.        For  all  that. 
Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful;  and  his 

wealth 
A  fountain  of  perennial  alms  —  his  fault 
80  thoroughly  to  believe  in  his  own  self. 
BagenkaU,  Yet  thoroughly  to  believe  in 
one's  own  eelf,  240 

So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were  to  do 
Great  things,  my  lord. 
Howard,  It  may  be. 

BagenkaU,  1  have  heard 

One  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at  him. 
Howard.     The  nursery  -  eoeker'd  child 
will  jeer  at  aught 
Thai  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 
The  statesman  that  shall  jeer  and  fleer  at 

men, 
Makes  enemies  for  himself  and  for  his 
And  if  he  jeer,  not  seeing  the  true  man 
Behind  his  folly,  he  is  thrice  the  fool; 
And  if  he  see  the  man  and  still  will  jeer, 
He  is  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 
State.  asi 

Who  is  he  ?  let  me  shun  him. 

BagenhaU.  Nay,  my  lord. 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Howard,  I  must  set 

The  guard  at  Ludgate.   Fare  you  well.  Sir 

Ralph. 

BagenhaU.    «Who  knows?'    I  am  for 

England.    But  who  knows. 

That  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard,  and 

the  Pope, 
Whether  I  be  for  Wyatt»  or  the  Queen  ? 

lExemL 


Scene  III 

London  Bridge 

Enter  Snt  Thomas  Wtatt  and  Brett. 

Wyatt.  Brett,  when  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk moved  against  us 

Thou  criedst  <  A  Wyatt  I '  and  flying  to  our 
side 

Left  his  all  bare,  for  which  I  love  thee, 
Brett. 

Have  for  thine  asking  aught  that  I  can 

For  thro'  thine  help  we  are  come  to  Lon- 
don Bridge; 
But  how  to  cross  it  balks  me.    I  fear  we 

cannot. 
Brett.  Nay,  hardly,  save  by  boat,  swinv- 

ming,  or  wings. 
Wyatt.  Lut  night  I  dimb'd  into  the 

gate-house,  Brett, 
And  M»ed  the  gr»y  old  porter  and  hk 

wife.  9 

And  then  I  crept  along  the  ^loom  and  saw 
They  had  hewn  the  drawbridge  down  into 

the  river. 
It  roll'd  as  black  as  death;  and  that  same 

tide 
Which,  coming  with  our  coming,  seem'd  to 

smile 
And  sparkle  like  our  fortune  as  thou  said- 

est. 
Ran  sunless  down,  and  moan'd  against  the 

piers. 
But  o'er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  William 

Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guard;  four  guns 

gaped  at  me, 
Black,  silent  mouths.     Had  Howard  spied 

me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  as  well  he  might 

have  done, 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell  yon 

this.  ao 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

Brett.  On  somehow.    To  go  back 

Were  to  lose  alL 

Wyatt.  On  over  London  Bridge 

We  cannot;  stay  we  cannot;  there  is  ora- 

nance 
On  the  White  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

Tower, 
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And  pointed  full  at  Soathwark.    We  moBt 
round 

By  Kingston  Bridge. 
Brett.  Ten  mfles  about. 

WyaU,  Even  so. 

But  I  haye  notice  from  onr  partisans 

Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand  by 
ns 

If  Lodgate  can  be  reach'd  by  dawn  to- 
morrow. 39 

Enter  one  o/Wy ait's  mm. 

Man,  Sir  Thomas,  I  'ye  found  this  paper; 
pray  yonr  worship  read  it;  I  know  not 
my  letters;  the  old  priests  taaght  me  no- 
thing. 

Wyatt  (reads).  *  Whosoeyer  will  appre- 
hend the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt  shall  haye 
a  hundred  pounds  for  reward.' 
Man.  Is  that  it?    That's  a  big  lot  of 

money. 
WyaiL  Ay,  ay,  my  friend;  not  read  it  ? 
't  is  not  written 
Half  plain  enough.    Giye  me  a  piece  of 
paper  I 

[  Writes  «  Thomas  Wyatt  '  large. 
There,  any  man  can  read  that 

[^Sticks  it  in  his  cap. 

Brett.  But  that 's  foolhardy. 

Wyatt.  No  I  boldness,   which  will  give 

my  followers  boldness.  41 

Enter  Man  with  a  prisoner. 

Man.  We  found  him,  your  worship, 
a-plundering  o'  Bishop  Winchester's  house; 
he  says  he 's  a  poor  gentleman. 

Wyatt.    Gentleman  I  a  thief  I    Gro  hang 
him.    Shall  we  make 
Those  that  we  come  to  serye  our  sharpest 
foes? 
Brett.  Sir  Thomas  » 
Wyatt.  Hang  him,  I  say. 
Brett.  Wyatt,  but  now  you  promised  me 

a  boon. 
Wyatt.  Ay,  and  I  warrant  this  fine  fel- 
low's life.  50 
Brett    Eyen  so;  he  was  my  neighbor 
once  in  Kent. 
He 's  poor  enough,  has  drunk  and  gambled 

out 
All  that  he  had,  and  gentleman  he  was. 
We  haye  been  glad  together;  let  him  liye. 
WytUt.  He  has  gambled  for  his  life  and 
lost,  he  hangs. 


No»  no,  my  word's  my  word.    Take  thy 

poor  gentlen&an  t 
Gramble  thyself  at  once  out  of  my  sighty 
Or  I  will  mg  thee  with  my  dagger.  Awmy  f 
Women  and  children  I  59 

Enter  a  Cbowd  ^  Women  and  ChIldbkn. 

First  Woman.  O  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Thomas, 
pray  you  go  away,  Sir  Thomas,  or  yoa  *U 
make  the  White  Tower  a  black  'nn  for  us 
this  blessed  day.  Hell  be  the  death  on 
us;  and  you  11  set  the  Diyil's  Tower  ar«pit- 
ting,  and  he  11  smash  all  our  bits  o'  things 
worse  than  Philip  o'  Spain. 

Second  Woman.  Don't  ye  now  go  to 
think  that  we  be  for  Philip  o'  Spain.  6S 

Third  Woman.  No,  we  know  that  ye  be 
come  to  kill  the  Queen,  and  we  11  pray 
for  you  all  on  our  bended  knees.  But  o' 
God  8  mercy  don't  ye  kill  the  Queen  here. 
Sir  Thomas;  look  ye,  here's  litde  Dickon, 
and  little  Robin,  and  little  Jenny — though 
she's  but  a  side-cousin — and  all  on  our 
knees,  we  pray  you  to  kill  the  Queen  fur- 
ther off.  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyatt.  My  friends,  I  haye  not  eome  to 
kill  the  Queen 
Or  here  or  there;  I  come  to  saye  you  all. 
And  1 11  go  further  off.  80 

Crowd.  Thanks,  Sir  Thomas,  we  be  be^ 
holden  to  you,  and  we  11  pray  for  you  on 
our  bended  knees  till  our  liyes'  end. 

Wyatt.    Be  happy,  I  am  your  friend. 
To  Kingston,  forward  I         [BxeimL 


Scene  IV 

• 

Room  in  the  Gate-house  op  West- 
minster Palace 

Makt,  Auce,  Gardinek,  Renabd, 

Laddeb. 

Gardiner.  Their  cry  is,  Philip  neyer  shall 

be  king. 
Mary.  Lora  Pembroke  in  command  of 
all  our  force 
WiU  front  their  cry  and  shatter  tiiem  into 
dust. 
Alice.  Was   not    Lord  Pembroke  with 
Northumberland  ? 
O  madam,  if   this  Pembroke  shonld  be 
false! 
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Mary,  No,  girl;  most  brave  and  loyal, 

orave  and  loyal. 
[is  breaking  with  r^orthumberland  broke 
Northumberland. 
At  the  park   gate    he    hoyers  with    our 

fnards. 
entish  plowmen  cannot  break  the 
guards. 

Enter  Messenqeb. 

Meaenger.  Wyatt,  jour  Grace,  hath  bro- 
ken thro'  the  guards  lo 
And  gone  to  Ludgate. 

Chrdmer.  Madam,  I  much  fear 

That  aU  is  lost;  but  we  can  saye  your 

Grace. 
The  riyer  still  is  free.     I  do  beseech  yon. 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to 
Windsor. 
Mary.  I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose  my 

crown. 
Oardmer,  Pass,  then,  I  pray  your  High* 

ness,  to  the  Tower. 
Mary,  I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner  in 

the  Tower. 
Cries  witkout.     The  traitor  I    treason  1 

Pembroke  I 
Ladie$.  Treason  t  treason  I 

Mary,  Peace.  19 

False  to  Northumberland,  is  he  false  to  me  ? 
Bear  witness,  Renard,  that  I  liye  and  die 
The  true  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip  —  A 

sound 
Of  feet  and  yoices  thickening  hither  -^ 

blows  — 
Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace  gates, 
And  I  will  ont  upon  the  gallery. 
Ladies.    No,  no,  your  Grace;  see  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.  I  am  Harry^  daughter,  Tudor, 
and  not  Fear. 

ICroa  out  on  theaallery, 
Hm  guards  are  all  driyen  in,  skulk  into 

oomers 
Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  gracious 

guard 
Tmly;  shame  on  them  1  they  have  shut  the 
gates!  30 

Enter  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

SoutkwelL  The  Dorter,  please  your  Grace, 
hath  shut  the  gates 

On  friend  and  foe.  Yoor  gentlemen-at- 
arms. 

If  this  be  not  yoor  Grace's  order,  cry 


To  haye  the  gates  set  wide  again,  and  they 
With  their  good  battle-axes  wUl  do  you 

right 
Against  all  traitors. 
Mary,  They  are  the  flower  of  England; 
set  the  gates  wide. 

lExit  Southwell. 

Enter  Courtekat. 

Courtenay,  All  lost,  all  lost,  all  yielded  I 
A  barge,  a  barge  I 
The  Queen  must  to  the  Tower. 
Mary,  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Courtenay,    From  Chuing  Cross;   the 
rebeb  broke  us  there,  40 

And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I  might 
To  saye  my  royal  cousin. 
Afary.  Where  is  Pembroke  ? 

Courtenay.  I  left  him  somewhere  in  the 

thick  of  it. 
Mary.  Left  him  and  fled ;  and  thou  that 
wouldst  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honor  !    I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  auarrel,  or  die  with  those 
That  are  no  oowaros  and  no  Coortenays. 
Courtenay,    I  do  not  loye  yoor  Grace 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  liEsaEMOER. 

Messenger.  Oyer,  your  Grace,  all  cmsh'd; 

the  braye  Lord  William  50 

Thrust  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the  traitor 

flying 
To   Temple    Bar,  there  by  Sir  Maurice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Messenger,  *T  is  said  he  told  Sir  Maurice 
there  was  one 
Cognisant  of  this,  and  party  thereunto, 
My  Lord  of  Deyon. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  Aim .' 

Courtenay.    O  la,  the  Tower,  the  Tower, 
always  the  Tower, 
I  shall  grow  into  it  —  I  ihaJl  be  the  Tower. 
Mary,    Your  lordship  may  not  haye  so 
lon^  to  wait.  S9 

Remove  him  I 

Courtenay.       La,  to  whistle  out  my  life. 
And  eanre  my  coat  upon  the  walls  again  ! 

{^ExU  Courtenay,  guarded. 
Messenger,  Also  this  Wyatt  did  confess 
the  Princess 
Cognisant  thereofi  and  party  thereunto. 
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Mary.    What  ?  whom  —  whom  did  yoa 

say? 
Meuenger,   £liaJ)eth, 
Yoiur  royal  sister. 

if  dry.  To  the  Tower  with  her  ! 

'Mj  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  I  am  Qoeen. 
[Gardiner  mui  her  Ladies  kneel  to  her. 
Gardiner  (rising).    There  let  them  lie, 
yoor  footstool !  {Aside.)  Can  I  strike 
Elizabeth  ?  —  not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  Devon.    If  I  saye  him,  he  and  his 
Are  bonnd  to  me  —  may  strike  hereafter. 
(Aloud.)    Madam,  70 

What  Wyatt  said,  or  what  they  said  he 

said, 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street — 
Mary.  He  said  it. 

Gardiner.  Yonr  courts  of  justice  will  de- 
termine that. 
Renard   (advancing).    I    trost   by  this 
yoor  Highness  will  allow 
Some  spice  of  wisdom  in  my  telling  yon. 
When  kst  we  talk'd,  that  FhUip  would  not 

come 
Till  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk 
And  Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 
Mary.  They  shall  die. 

Renard.  And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 
Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  FhUip  King.  80 

{^Exeunt. 

ACT  III 

Scene  I. — The  Conduit  in  Grace- 
church 

Painted  with  the  Nine  Worthies,  among  them 
King  Henry  VIII.  holding  a  book,  on  it 
inscribed  <  Verbum  Dei.' 

Enter  Sib  Ralph  Baobnhaix  and  Snt 
Thomas  Stafford. 

BagenhaU.  A  hundred  here  and  hun- 
dreds hang'd  in  Kent. 

The  tigress  had  unsheath'd  her  nails  at 
kst. 

And  Renard  and  tiie  Chancellor  shaipen'd 
them. 

In  every  London  street  a  gibbet  stood. 

They  are  down  to-day.  Here  by  this  house 
was  one; 

Hie  tndtor  husband  dangled  at  the  door, 


And  when  the  traitor  wife  came  ont  for 

bread 
To  stiU  the  petty  treascm  therewithin. 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heels. 

Stafford.  It  is  Sir  Ralph, 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  heretofore,  m 
Sir,  see  you  imght  up  yonder  ? 

BagenhaU.  I  miss  sometlmig. 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  fruit  is  gone. 

Stafford.  Whai  tree,  sir  ? 

BagenhaU.  Well,  the  tree  in  Virgil,  sir. 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples. 

Stafford.  What  I  the  gallows  ? 

BagenhaU.  Sir,  this  dead  fruit  was  ripen- 
ing overmuch. 
And  had  to  be  removed  lest  living  Spain 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford.  Not  so  dead 

But  that  a  shock  may  rouse  her. 

BagenhaU.  I  believe 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford  ? 

Stafford.  I  am  ill  disguised. 

BagenhaU.  Well,  are  you  not  m  peril 
here? 

Stafford.         I  think  so.  » 

I  came  to  feel    the    pulse   of  Rng^and, 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage.    Did  yoa 
see  it? 

BagenhaU.  Stafford,  I  am  a  sad  man 
and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall 
Been  reading  some  old  book,  with  mine  old 

houna 
Couch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old  flask 

of  wine 
Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it;  yet  I  saw  it. 

Stafford.  Good,  was  it  splendid  ? 

BagenhaU.  Ay,  if  dukes,  and  earls. 

And  counts,  and  sixty  Spanish  cavaliers. 
Some    six    or    seven    bishops,    diamonds, 
pearls,  30 

That  royal  commonplace  too,  cloth  of  gold. 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.     And  what  was  Mary's  dress  ? 

BagenhaU.  Good  faith,  I  was  too  sorry 
for  the  woman 
To  mark  the  dress.    She  wore  red  shoes ! 

Stafford.  Red  shoes ! 

BagenhaU.  Scarlet,  as  if  her  feet  were 
wash'd  in  blood. 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 

Stafford.  Were  your  eyes 

So  bashful  that  yon  look'd  no  higher  ? 

BagenhaU.  A  dimmnw^ 
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And  Philip's  gift,  as  proof  of  Philip's  love, 
Wlio  h»Ui  not  any  n>r  any,  —  tho*  a  true 

one,  39 

Biased  false  upon  her  heart. 
Stafford,  Bnt  thisproad  Prince  — 

BagenKalL  Na  j,  he  is  lung,  yon  know, 

the  King  of  Naples. 
The  father  ceded  Naples  that  the  son, 
Being  a  King,  might  wed  a  Qaeen  —  O,  he 
Flamed  in  brocade  —  white  satin  his  truok- 

hoae, 
Inwrongfat  with  silTcr,  — on  his  neok  a  col- 
lar, 
Gold,  thick  with  diamonds;  hanging  down 

from  this 
The  Golden  Fleece  —  and  round  his  knee, 

misplaced, 
Our  English  Grarter,  studded  with  great 

emeralds, 
Bttbiea,  I  know  not  friiat.    Have  you  had 

enough 
Of  all  this  gear  ? 
Stafford,  Ay,  since  yon  hate  the  telling 

it.  50 

How  look'd  the  Queen  ? 

BaaenMall,         No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 
And  I  oould  see  that  as  the  new-made 

ooople 
Came  from  the  Minster,  moying  side  by 

nde 
Beneath  one  canity,  ever  and  anon 
She  cast  on  him  a  yassal  smile  of  loye. 
Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  some  dis- 
taste. 
Or  so   methou^ht,  retnm'd.    I    may  be 

wrong,  sir. 
This  marriage  will  not  hold. 

Stafford,  I  think  with  yoo. 

The  Ajng  of  Franoe  will  help  to  break  it. 

BageJuM,  Franoe  f 

We  once  had  half  of  France,  and  hurl'd 

our  battles  60 

Into  the  heart  of  Spain;  bnt  England  now 
Is  but  a  ball  chuck  d  between  france  and 

Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  sb^  drops.    Harry  of 

Bolin^jbroke 
Had  bolpen  Kichaid's  tottering  throne  to 

stand. 
Could  Harry  hare  foreaeen  that  all  our 

nobles 
Would  perish  on  the  eiTil  slaughter-field. 
And  leaye  tiie  people  naked  to  the  Crown, 
And  the  Crown  naked  to  the  people;  the 

Crown 


Female,  too !    Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 

Can  saye  us.    We  are  fallen,  imd,  as  I 
think,  70 

Neyer  to  rise  W^* 
Stafford,         X  on  are  too  black-blooded. 

I  'd  make  a  move  myself  to  hinder  that; 

I  know  some  lusty  fellows  there  in  France. 
BagenhaU,    You   would    but   make    us 
weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 

Wyatt  was  a  good  soldier,  yet  he  fatl'd, 

And  strengthen'd  Philip. 
Stafford,  Did  not  his  last  breath 

Clear  Conrtenay  and  the  Princess  from  the 
charge 

Of  being  his  co-rebels  ? 
BagenhaU,  Ay,  but  then 

What  such  a  one  as  Wyatt  says  is  nothing; 

We  haye  no  men  among  us.    The  new 
lords  80 

Are  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Abbey-lands, 

And  eyen  before  the  Queen's  faoe  Gardi- 
ner buys  them 

With  Philip's  gold.    All  greed,  no  &ith, 
no  courage  I 

Why,  eT«n  the  hmoghty  priiKie,  Northnm. 
berland. 

The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

And  blubber'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold 

Becanted,  and  resold  himself  to  Rome. 
Stafford,  I  swear  you  do  your  country 
wrong,  Sir  Ralph. 

I  know  a  set  of  exiles  oyer  there, 

Dare-deyils,  that  would  eat  fire  and  spit  it 
out  90 

At  Philip's  beard;  they  pillage  Spain  al- 
rc»d?. 

Hm  French  King  winks  at  it    An  hour 
will  come 

When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the  seas. 
No  men  ? 

Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true  man  ? 

Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true  man  ? 

Yea,  you  yourself,  altho'  you  are  black- 
blooded; 

And  I,  by  God,  belieye  myself  a  man. 

Ay,  eyen  in  the  church  there  is  a  man  — 

Cranmer. 

Fly  would  he  not,  when  all  men  bade  him 

fly.  loe 

And  what  a  letter  he  wrote  against  the 

Pope  I 
There 's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 
BagenJUUL  Ay;  if  it  hold. 
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Crowd   (coming   on),    God    saTO    their 

Grracesl 
Stafford.  Bagenhall,  I  see 

The  Tador  green  and  white.     (TVumpc^s.) 

They  are  coming  now. 
And  here's  a  crowd  as  thick  as  herring- 
shoals. 
BagenhaU,  Be  limpets  to  this  pillar,  or 
we  are  torn 
Down  the  strong  wave  of  hrawlers. 
Crowd.  God  save  their  Graces  I 

Procesgion  of  TrumpeterSy  Javelinmen^  etc.; 
then  Spanith  and  Flemish  Nobles  inter- 
mingled. 

Stafford.       Worth    seeing,    Bagenhall ! 
These  Uack  dog-Dons 
Garh  themselves  bravely.    Who 's  the  long- 
face  there,  no 
Looks  very  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

BagenhaU.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford.  And  the  Dntchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jj^t  ? 

BagenhaU.  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent 

Stafford.  Why  do  they  call  him  so  ? 

BagenhaU.  He  keeps,  they  say,  some  se- 
cret that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life 
Stafford.        But  then  he  looks  so  merry. 
BagenhaU.  I  cannot  tell  yon  why  they 
call  him  so. 

[The  King  and  Qneen  /ni»,  attended  by 
Peers  ^  the  Realms  Officers  of  State^ 
etc.     Cannon  shot  off. 

Crowd.    Philip  and  Mary,   Philip  and 
Mary  t 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip  and 
Mary  I 
Stafford.  They  smile  as  if  content  with 
one  another.  120 

BagenhaU.  A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a  scowl 
at  home. 
[King  and  Qneen  pass  on.    Procession. 
First  CHtizen.  I  thought  this  Philip  had 
been  one  of  those  black  devils  of  Spain,  but 
he  hath  a  yellow  beard. 

Second  Citizen.  Not  red  like  Iscariot's. 
First  Citizen,  Like  a  carrot's,  as  thou 
say'st,  and  English  carrot's  better  than 
Spanish  licorice;  but  I  thought  he  was  a 
»*-*a8t. 

^Mrd  Citizen,    Certain  I  had  heard  that 


every  Spaniard  carries  a  tail  like  a  devil 
under  his  trunk-hose.  isa 

Tailor.  Ay,  but  see  what  trunk-hoees  ! 
Lord  I  they  be  fine;  I  never  stitch'd  none 
such.    They  make  amends  for  the  tails. 

Fourth  Citizen.  Tut!  every  Spanish 
priest  will  tell  you  that  all  English  heretics 
have  tails. 

Fifth  Citizen.  Death  and  the  devil  — if 
he  find  I  have  one  —  140 

Fourth  Citizen.  Lo  I  thou  hast  eaU'd 
them  up!  here  they  come — a  pale  horse 
for  Death,  and  Gardiner  for  the  deviL 

Enter  Gasdinsr  (turning  hack  from  the 
procession), 

Gardiner.    Knave,   wilt  thou  wear  thy 

cap  before  the  Queen  ? 
Man.    My  lord,  I  stand   so  squeeaed 
among  the  crowd 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my  head. 
Gardiner.  Knock  off  his  cap  there,  aome 
of  you  about  him  ! 
See  there  be  others  that  can  use   their 

hands. 
Thou  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 
Man.  No,  my  lord,  noi 

Gardiner.  Thy  name,  thou  knave  ? 
Man.  I  am  nobody,  n&y  Icml. 

Gardiner  (shouting).      God's    passion ! 

knave,  thy  name  ? 
Man.  I  have  ears  to  hear. 

Gardiner.    Ay,  rascal,  if  I  leave  thee 
ears  to  hear.  152 

Find  out  his  name  and  bring  it  me  (U>  At^ 
tendtmt). 
Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Gardiner.  Knave,  thou  shalt  lose  thine 
ears  and  find  thy  tongue. 
And  shalt  be  thankful  if  I  leave  thee  that. 

[Coming  before  the  ConduiL 
The  conduit  painted  —  the  Nine  Worthies 

But  then  what 's  here  ?    "King  Harry  with 

a  scroll. 
Ha  —  Verbum  Dei  —  verbum  —  Word  of 

God! 
God's  passion  I  do  you  know  the  knave  that 

painted  it  ? 
Attendant.  I  do,  my  lord. 
Gardiner.  Tell  him  to  paint  it  out, 

And  put  some  fresh  derice  in  lieu  of  it  — 
A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gioveSt  air; 

ha?  i6t 

There  is  no  heresy  therot 
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Attendant.  I  will,  mj  lord; 

The  man  shall  paint  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  am 

sure  — 
Knowing  the  man— he  wrought  it  igno- 

rantly, 
And  not  from  any  malioe. 

Oardmer.  Word  of  God 

In  English  I  oyer  this  the  brainless  loons 
That  cannot  spell  Esaias  from  Saint  Paul, 
Make  themselves  drunk  and  mad,  fly  out 

and  flare 
Into   rebellions.      I'll  have   their  Bibles 

burnt.  170 

The  Bible  is  the  priest's.     Ay  I   fellow, 

what  I 
Stand  staring  at  me !  shout,  you  gaping 

Tel 
have,  my  lord,  shouted  till  I 
am  hoarse. 
Gardiner.     What   hast    thou    shouted, 

knave? 
Man,  Long  live  Queen  Mary  I 

Gardiner,  Knave,  there  be  two.    There 
be  both  King  and  Queen, 
Philip  and  Mary.    Shout  I 

Man,  Nay,  but,  my  lord. 

The  Queen  comes  first,  Mary  and  PhUip. 

G<ndiner.  Shout,  then, 

Mary  and  Philip  I 
Man,  Mary  and  Philip ! 

Gardiner,  Now, 

Thou  hast  shouted  for  thy  pleasure,  shout 
for  mine  I  179 

Philip  and  Mary  t 
Man,  Must  it  be  so»  my  lord  ? 

Gardiner.  Ay,  knave. 
Man.  Philip  and  Mary. 

Gardiner,  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  is  a  half  voice  and  a  lean  assent 
What  is  thy  name  ? 
Man.  Sanders. 

Gardiner.  What  else  ? 

Man.  Zerubbabel. 

Gardiner,  Where  dost  thou  live  ? 
Man,  In  Comhill. 

Gardiner.  Where,  knave,  where  ? 

Man,  Sign  of  the  Talbot 
Gardiner.        Come  to  me  to-morrow.  — 
Rascal  I  —  this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  fire. 
One  crater  opens  when  another  shuts. 
But  so  I  get  the  laws  against  the  here- 
tic, 
Spite  of  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
And  others  of  our  Parliamenti  revivedi   190 


I  will  show  fire  on  my  side — stake  and 

fire~ 
Sharp  work  and  short    The  knaves  are 

easily  oow'd. 
Follow  their  Majesties. 

lExit.     The  CTomd  fcUowmg. 
BagenhaU,  As  proud  as  Becket 

Stafford.  You  would  not  have  him  mur- 
dered as  Becket  was  ? 
BagenhaU.  No  —  murder   fathers  mni^ 
der;  but  I  say 
There  is  no  man  —  there  was  one  woman 

with  us  — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  married,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 
Stafford.  Lady  Jane  ? 

Crowd    (going   off).     God   save    their 

Graces  I 
Stafford.  Did  you  see  her  die  ? 

BagenhaU.    No»  no;  her  innocent  Uood 
had  blinded  me.  mo 

You    call   me    too   black  •  blooded — true 

enough. 
Her  dark,  £ad  blood  is  in  my  heart  with 

mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark,  dead  blood  that  ever  moves  with 

mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make  the 
cry. 
Stafford.  Yet  doubtless  you  ean  tell  me 

how  she  died  ? 
BagenhaU,  Seventeen  —  and  knew  eight 
languages  —  in  musio 
Peerless  —  her   needle   perfect,  and  her 

leaminsr 
Beyond  the  diurchmen;  yet  so  meek,  so 

modest. 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy      ato 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  policy  I    1  have 

heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him; 
She  fear*d  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could  not  m  unmann'd  —  no,  nor  out- 

woman'd  — 
Seventeen  —  a  rose  of  grace  ! 
Girl  never  breathed  to  rival  such  a  rose; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bod. 
Stafford.  Prav  you  go  on. 
BagenhaU.  She  came  upon  the  scaffold, 
And  said  she  was  oondemn'd  to  die  for 
treason;  119 

She  had  but  followed  the  devioe  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin;  she  thought  they  knew 
the  laws. 
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Bat  for  herself,  she  knew  bat  little  law, 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung  her 

hands, 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro'  the 

blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Stafford.  Pray  you  go  on. 

BagenhaU.    Then    knelt    and   said   the 

Miserere  Mei  — 
But  all  in  English,  mark  you;  rose  again. 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be  for- 

?>en, 
ou  will  give  me  my  true  crown  at 

last,  230 

But  do  it  quickly; '  then  all  wept  but  she. 
Who  changed  not  color  when  she  saw  the 

blo^ 
Butask'd  him,  childlike,  *  WiU  you  take  it 

off 
Before  I  lay  me  down?'     'Ko»  madam,' 

he  said. 
Gasping;  and  when  her  innocent  eyes  were 

bound. 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling — 

'Where  is  it? 
Where  is  it  ? '  —  You    must  &mcy  that 

which  foUow'd, 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it  I 

Crowd  (in  the  distance),  Grod  save  their 

Gtaces  t 
Stafford.  Their  Graces,  our  disgraces  I 

God  confound  them ! 
Why,  she  's  grown  bloodier  I  when  I  last 

was  here,  240 

This  was  against  her  oonsdenoe  —  would 

be  murder ! 
BagenkalL  The  <  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der,' which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mary  rubb'd  out 

pale  — 
She  could  not  make  it  white  —  and  over 

that, 
Traced   in  the   blackest    text  of  hell  — 

'  Thou  shalt  I ' 
And  8igii'<i  it —  Mary  t 

Stafford.  Philip  and  the  Pope 

Must  haye  sign'd  too.    I  hear  this  legate's 

coming 
To  bring  us  aubsolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  will  bow  down 

before  him  — 
Yon  are  of  the  house  ?  what  will  yoa  do, 

Sir  Balph  ?  350 


BagenkalL  And  why  should  I  be  bolder 

than  the  rest. 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 

Stafford.  But,  sir,  if  I  — 

And  oversea  they  say  this  State  of  yours 
Hath  no  more  mortise  than  a  tower   of 

cards; 
And  that  a  puff  would  do  it  —  then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  moye  I   tcMiehed 

upon, 
Baek'd  by  the  power  of  France,  and  husd- 

inghere, 
Came  with  a  sudden  splendor,  shout,  and 

show. 
And  dazzled  men  and  deafen'd  by  sonoe 

bright 
Loud  Tenture,  and  the  people  so  unquiet  — 
And  I    the  race  of    murder'd  Bucking- 
ham   s6t 

Not  for  myself,  bat  for  the  kingdom  — 

Sir, 
I  trust  that  you  would  fight  along  with  us. 
BagenkalL  No;    you  would    ffing  your 

lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stafford.  But  if  this  Philip^  aa  he  's  like 

to  do, 
Left  Mary  a  wif &-widow  here  alone. 
Set  up  a  yioeroy,  sent  his  myriads  hither 
To  seize  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and  make 

us 
A  Spanish  province;  would  you  not  fight 

then? 
BagenkaU.  I  think  I  should  fight  then. 
Stafford.  I  am  sure  of  it 

Hist  I  there  's  the  face  coming  on  here  of 

one  271 

Who  knows  me.    I  must  leave  yon.    Fare 

you  well. 
You  11  hear  of  me  again. 
BagenkalL  Upon  the  scaffold. 

{ExmmL 

Scene  II 

Room  in  Whitehall  Palace 

Mart.    Enier  Philip  and  Cardinal 

Pole. 

Pcie.    Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  bene- 

dicta  tu  in  mulieribus  ! 
Mary.  Loyal  and  royal  cousin,  humblest 

thanks. 
Had  yon  a  pleasant  voyage  up  the  river  ? 
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P6U.  We  had  your  loyal  liarge,  aad  that 
lame  chair, 

Or  nther  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 

Onr  silTer  cross  sparkled  before  the  prow. 

The  ripples  twilled  at  their  diamond- 
dance, 

The  boats  that  follow'd  were  as  glowing- 

As  regal  gardens,  and  your  flocks  of  swans 
As  fiur  and  white  as  angels;  and  your 

shores  10 

Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
My    foreign    friends,    who    dream*d    us 

blanketed 
In  eyep-dosing  fog,  were  much  amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have  flash'd 
Upon  their  lake  of  Garda  nre  the  Thames; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle; 
And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the  sea. 
Not  toward  it  —  for  they  thought  not  of  our 

tides  — 
Seem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make  glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your  banish'd  country- 
man, so 
Mary,  We  heard  that  yon  were  sick  in 

Flanders,  cousin. 
Pole.  A  dizziness. 

Mary.  And  how  came  you  round  again  ? 
PoU.  The  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab  saved 

her  life; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary.  Well  ?  now  ? 
PoU,       Ay,  cousin,  as  the  heathen  giant 
Had  but  to  touch  the  ground,  his  force  re- 

tum'd  — 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banishment. 
Feeling  my  native  land  beneath  my  foot, 
I  said  thereto:  '  Ah,  native  land  of  mine, 
Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this   foot  of 

mine,  30 

That  hastes  with  full  commission  from  the 

Pope 
To  absolve  thee  from  thy  guilt  of  heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  attainted  me, 
And  mark'd  me  even  as  Cain,  and  I  return 
As  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee;  make  me  well.' 
Methinks  the  good  land  heard  me,  for  to- 
day 
My  heart  beats  twenty,  when  I  see  you, 

cousin. 
Ah,   gentle    cousin,   since    your    Herod's 

death, 
How  oft  hath  Peter  knock'd  at  Mary's  gate  I 
And  Mazy  would  have  risen  and  let  him 

iB»  40 


But,  Mary,  there  were  those  within  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Mary.  True,  good  cousin  Pole; 

And  there   were  also  those  without  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

PoU.  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy  and  church-policy  are  conjoint, 
But  Janus-faces  looking  diverse  wavs. 
I  fear  the  Emperor  much  misvalued  me. 
But  all  is  well;  't  was  even  the  will  of  God, 
Who,  waiting  till  the  time  had  ripen'd, 

now 
Makes  me  His  mouth  of  holy  greeting. 
'Hail,  so 

Daughter  of  God,  and  saver  of  the  faith. 
Sit  benedictus  f ructus  ventris  tui  I ' 
Mary,  Ah,  heaven ! 
PoU.  Unwell,  your  Grace  ? 

Mary.  No,  cousin,  happy  — > 

Happy  to  see  you;  never  yet  so  happy 
Since  I  was  crown'd. 

PoU.  Sweet  cousin,  yon  forget 

That  long  low  minster  where  you  gave 

your  hand 
To  this  great  Catholic  King. 
Philip.  Well  said.  Lord  Lesate. 

Mary.  Nay,  not  well  said;  I  thought  of 
you,  mv  liege, 
Even  as  I  spoke. 

Philip.  Ay,  madam;  my  Lord  Pacet 

Waits  to  present  our  Council  to  the  le- 
gate. 60 
Sit  down  here,  all;  madam,  between  us 
you. 
PoU.  Lo,  now  you  are  enclosed  with 
boards  of  cedar. 
Our  little  sister  of  the  Song  of  Songs  I 
You  are  doubly  fenced  and  shielded  sitting 

here 
Between  the  two  most  high-set  thrones  on 

earth. 
The  Emperor's  highness  happily  symboU'd 

The  King  your  husband,  the  Pope's  holi- 
ness 

By  mine  own  self. 
Mary.  True,  cousin,  I  am  happy. 

When  will  you  that  we  summon  both  oor 
houses 

To  take  this  absolntion  from  your  lips,      70 

And  be  re-gather*d  to  the  Papal  fold  ? 
PoU.  In  Britain's  calendar  the  brightett 
day 
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Beheld  our  rougli  f orefiUhers  break  their 

gods. 
And  olaap  the  faith  in  Christ;  bat  after 

that 
Might  not  Saint  Andrew's  be  her  happiest 

day? 
Mary.  Then  these  shall  meet  upon  Saint 

Andrew's  Day. 

Enter  Paget,  who  preserUt  the  Council, 
Dumb  show. 

Pole.  I  am  an  oid  man  wearied  with  m  j 
journey, 
Even  with  my  joy.    Permit  me  to  with- 
draw. 
To  Lambeth  ? 
Philip,  Ay,  Lambeth  has  ousted  Cran- 
mer. 
It  was  not  meet  the  heretic  swine  should 
live  80 

In  Lambeth. 
Mary,  There  or  anywhere,  or  at  all. 

Philip.  We  have  had  it  swept  and  gar- 

nish'd  after  him. 
Pole.  Not  for  the  seven  devils  to  enter 

in? 
PhiSip.  No,  for  we  trust  they  parted  in 

the  swine. 
Pole.  TTxiia^  and  I  am  the  Angel  of  the 
Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

PhiUp.  Nay,  not  here  —  to  me ; 

I  will  go  with  yon  to  the  waterside. 
Pole.   Not  be  my  Charon  to  the  counter 

side? 
Philip,  No,  my  Lord  Legate,  the  Lord 

Chancellor  goes. 
Pole.  And  unto    no    dead    world,    but 
Lambeth  PaUce,  90 

Henceforth  a  centre  of  the  living  faith. 

lExeunt  Philip,  Pole,  Paget,  etc. 

Manet  Mart. 

Mary,     He    hath    awaked!    he    hath 

awaked  I 
He  stirs  within  the  darkness  ! 
O  Philip,  husband !  now  thy  love  to  mine 
Will  cling  more  close,  and  those  bleak 

manners  thaw, 
That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue-tied  in 

my  love. 
The  second  Prince  of  Peace  — 
The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  — 
He  comes,  and  my  star  rises.  100 


The  stormy  Wyatts  and  NorthumberUuids^ 

The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabeth, 

And  all  her  fieriest  partisans  —  are  pale 

Before  my  star  I 

The  light  of  this  new  learning  wanes  and 

dies; 
The  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  fade 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their  doom 
Before  my  star  I 

His  sceptre  shall  go  forth  from  Ind  to  Ind! 
His  sword  shall  new  the  heretic  peoples 

down  I  !■> 

His  faith  shall  clothe  the  world  that  wiU  be 

his. 
Like  universal  air  and  sunshine  I    Open, 
Ye  everlasting  gates!  The  King  is  here  1  — 
My  star,  my  son  ! 

Enter  Philip,  Duke  of  Alva,  etc. 

O,  Philip,  come  with  me  I 
Good  news  have  I  to  tell  you,  news  to 

make 
Both  of  us  happy  —  ay,  the  kingdom  too. 
Nay,  come  with  me  —  one  moment ! 

Philip  (to  Alva).  More  than  that; 

There  was  one  here  of  late —  William  the 

SQent 
They  call  him — he  is  free  enough  in  talk. 
But  telb  me  nothing.    You  will   be,  we 
trust,  t3o 

Sometime  the  viceroy  of  those  provinces — 
He  must  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Alva.  Ay,  sir; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  True;  the  provinces 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must  be  hardly  ruled; 
Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty  rind. 
All  hollow'd  out  with  stinging  heresies; 
And  for  their    heresies,  Alva,  they   will 

fight; 
You  must  break  them  or  they  break  you. 
Alva  (proudly).  The  first 

PhUip.  Good! 
Well,    Madam,    this    new   happiness    of 
mine  ?  {^EzewU. 

Enter  Three  Pages. 

First  Page.  News,  mates  I  a  mirade,  a 

miracle!  news!  131 

The  bells  must  ring;  Te  Deums  must  be 

sung; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  motion  of  her 
babe! 
Second  Page.  Ay;  but  see  here  ! 
First  Page.  See  what  ? 
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Second  Page.  This  paper,  Diokon. 

I  found  it  fluttering  at  the  palace  gates:  — 

'  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered  of  a 

dead  dog  1 ' 

Third  Page,  These  are  the  things  that 

madden  her.    Fie  upon  it ! 
ftnt  Page,  Av;  hut  I  hear  she  hath  a 
dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  hieh-<lrops7,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
T^ltra  Page.  Fie  on  her  dropsy,  so  she 
hare  a  dropsy  1  140 

I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
Fini  Page.  For  thou  and  thine  are  Bo- 
man  to  the  core. 
Third  Page.    So  thou  and  thine  must  be. 

Take  heed  1 
First  Page.  Not  I; 

And  whether  this  flash  of  news  be  false  or 

true, 
So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelzy. 
Content  am  I.    Let  all  the  steeples  clash. 
Till  the  sun  dance,  as  upon  Easter  Day. 

l^Ezeuni. 

Scene  III 

Great  Hall  in  Whitehall 

At  ike  far  end  a  date.  On  this  three  chairs^ 
two  under  one  canopy  for  Mary  and  Phi- 
lip, another  on  the  right  0/ these  for  Pole. 
Under  the  dais  on  Polk's  side^  ranged 
along  the  wedl,  sit  all  the  Spiritual  Peers, 
and  along  the  wall  opposite  all  the  Tempo^ 
ral.  The  Commons  on  cross  benches  in 
front,  a  line  of  approach  to  the  dais  between 
them.  In  the  foreground^  Sir  Ralph 
Bagskrall  amf  dh/er  Members  of  the 
Commons. 

ftrst  Member.  Saint  Andrew's  Day;  sit 
close,  sit  close,  we  are  friends. 

Is  reconciled  the  word  ?  the  Pope  again  ? 

It  must  be  thus;  and  yet,  cocksbody  !  how 
strange 

That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  all  of  us 

Against  this  foreign  marriage,  should  have 
yielded 

80  utterly  I  —  strange  I  but  stranger  still 
that  he. 

So  fierce  against  the  headship  of  the  Pope, 

Should  play  the  second  actor  in  this  pa- 
geant 

That  bnnes  him  in;  such  a  chameleon  h<>  I 
Second  Member.  This  Gardiner  tnm'd  his 
ooat  in  Henry's  time;  10 


The  serpent  that  hath  slough'd  will  slough 

again. 
Third  Member.  Tut,  then  we  all  are  ser- 
pents. 
Second  Member.  Speak  for  yourself. 

Third  Member.    Ay,  and  for  Gardiner  1 

beine  English  citixen. 
How  should  he  bear  a  bridegroom  out  of 

Spain? 
The  Queen  would  have  him  I  being  English 

churchman. 
How  should  he  bear  the  headship  of  the 

Pope? 
The  Queen  would  have  it  t    Statesmen  that 

are  wise 
Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  sculptor  clay, 
To  their  own  model. 

Second  Member,    Statesmen  that  are  wise 
Take  truth  herself  for  model.    What  say 

you  ?         [To  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhdl 
BagenhaU.  We  talk  and  talk. 
First  Member,  Ay,  and  what  use  to  talk  ? 
Philip's  no   sudden   alien  —  the  Queen's 

husband,  33 

He's  here,  and  King,  or  will  be  —  yet, 

cocksbody  1 
So   hated    here  1     I  watch'd   a   hive    of 

late; 
My  seven-years'  friend  was  with  me,  my 

young  boy; 
Out  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm  be- 
hind. 
*  Philip  1 '  says  he.    I  had  to  cuff  the  rogue 
For  infant  treason. 

Third  Member.  But  they  say  that  bees, 
If  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
Too  gross  to  he  thrust  out,  will  build  him 

round,  30 

And  bind  him  in  from  harming  of  their 

combs. 
And  Philip  by  these  articles  is  bound 
From  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  wrong  the 

realm. 
Second  Member.    By  bonds  of  beeswax^ 

like  your  creeping  thing; 
But  your  wise  bees  had  stung  him  first  to 

death. 
7*hird  Member.   Hush,  hush  ! 
Tou  wrong  the  Chancellor.     The  clauses 

added 
To  that  same  treaty  which  the  Emperor 

sent  us 
Were  mainly  Gardiner's:  that  no  foreigner 
Hold  office  in  the  household,  fleet,  forts, 

army;  40 
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That  if  the  Qoeen  should  die  withoat  a 
child, 

The  bond  between  the  kingdoms  be  dis- 
solved; 

That  Philip  should  not  mix  ns  any  way 

With  his  Aench  wan — 
Second  Member,    Ay,  ay,  bat  what  se- 
ourity, 

Good  sir,  for  this,  if  Philip  — 

Third  Member,  Peace  —  the  Qneen, 

Philip,  and  Pole.  ^AU  rise,  and  stand. 

Enter  Mart,  Philip,  and  Polb. 

[Gardiner  conducts  tkem  to  the  three 
dkairs  of  state.      Philip  sits  on  the 
Queen's  leftf  Pole  on  her  right. 
Gardiner.    Our  short-lived  sun,  before 
his  winter  plunge, 
Laughs  at  the  last  red  leaf,  and  Andrew's 
Day. 
Mary.    Should  not  this  day  be  held  in 
after  years  49 

More  solemn  than  of  old  ? 

Philip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  your  Majesty's. 
Pde.  It  shall  be  so. 

Gardiner.  Mine  echoes  both  your  Graces'; 
{aside)  but  the  Pope  — 
Can  we  not  have  the  Catholic  Church  as 

weU 
Without  as  with  the  Italian  ?  if  we  cannot, 
Why,  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  house. 
And  ye,  my  masters,  of  the  lower  house, 
I>o  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  resolved  ? 
Veices.  We  do. 

Gardiner.  And  be  you  all  one  mind  to 
supplicate 
The  leeate  here  for  pardon,  and  acknow- 
ledge 60 
The  primacy  of  the  Pope  ? 

Voices.  We  are  all  one  mind. 

Gardiner.  Then  must  I  play  the  vassal 

to  this  Pole.  [Aside. 

[He  draws  a  paper  from  under  his  robes 
and  presents  it  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  look  through  it  and  return  it  to 
him;  then  ascends  a  tribunCf  and 
reads. 

We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, 
Presenting  the  whole  body  of  this  realm 
Of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same, 


I>o  make  most  humble  suit  unto  your  M»- 

jesties. 
In  our  own  name  and  that  of  all  the  State, 
That  by  your  gracious  means  and  interces- 
sion 
Our  supplication  be  exhibited  70 

To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  sent  here  as 

legate 
From  our  most  Holy  Father  Julius,  Pope, 
And  from  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome; 
And  do  declare  our  penitence  and  grief 
For  our  long  sehism  and  disobedience. 
Either  in  making  laws  and  ordinances 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primacy. 
Or  else  by  doine  or  by  speaJcing  aught 
Which  might    impugn  or   prejudice    the 

same; 
By  this  our  supplication  promising,  9b 

As  well  for  our  own  selves  as  all  the  realm. 
That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be  quick. 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties'  authorities. 
To  do  to  the  utmost  all  Uiat  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  made; 
Whereon  we  humbly  pray  your  Majesties, 
As  persons  undefiled  with  our  offence. 
So  to  set  forth  this  humble  suit  of  ours 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  interoessioii  90 
May  from  the  Apostolic  See  obtain. 
Thro'  this  most  reverend  father,  absolu- 
tion, 
And  full  release  from  danger  of  all  een- 

sures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  fallen  into^ 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent. 
Be  once  again  received  into  the  bceom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro'  after  years 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  see  and  reiming  Pope        no 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties. 

Voices.  Amen.     [AU  siL 

[He  again  presents  the  petition  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  hand  it  rewer" 
endally  to  Pole. 

Pole  (sitting).  This  is  the  loveliest  day 
that  ever  smiled 

On  England.  All  her  breath  should,  in- 
cense-like. 

Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise  of 
Him 

Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient  fold. 

Lo  I  once  again  God  to  this  realm  hath 
given 
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A  token  of  His  more  eipecial  grace; 
For  as  this  people  were  the  first  of  all 
The  islands  call'd  into  the  dawning  church 
Oat  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  heathen- 

doDdy  1 10 

So  now  are  these  the  first  whom  Grod  hath 

given 
Grace    to   repent    and   sorrow  for  their 

schism; 
And  if  your  penitence  be  not  mockery, 
O,  how  the  blessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Over  one  saved  do  triumph  at  this  hour 
In  the  re-bom  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble  1  [A  paute. 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  our  commission  is  to  heal,  not  harm; 
We  come  not  to  condemn, but  reconcile; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  again;  lao 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things  already  done; 
These  are  forgiven  —  matters  of  the  past  — 
And  range  with  jetsam    and  with    ofFal 

thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetf ulness. 

lA  pnue, 
Te  have   reversed  the  attainder  laid  on 

us 
By  him  who  sack'd  the  house  of  God;  and 

we, 
Amplier  than  any  field  on  our  poor  earth 
Can  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  ueing  sown, 
Do  here  and  now  repay  you  sixty-fold,    130 
A  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand-fold. 
With  heaven  for  earth. 

l^Rimgand  ttretching  forth  his  hands, 
AU  kneel  hut  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall, 
who  rises  and  remains  standing. 

The  Lord  who  hath  redeem'd  us 
With  His  own  blood,  and  wash'd  us  from 

our  sins. 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless  bride; 
He,  whom  the  Father  hath  appointed  Head 
Of  all  His  church.  He  by  His  mercy  ab- 
solve vou.  ^A  pause. 
And  we  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Given  unto  us,  his  legate,  by  the  Pope, 
Our  Lord  and  Holy  Father,  Julius,  139 
God's  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  upon  earth, 
Do  here  absolve  vou  and  deliver  you 
And  every  one  of  you,  and  all  the  realm 
And  its  dominions  from  all  heresy, 
All  schism,  and  from  all  and  every  cen- 
sure. 
Judgment,  and  pain  accruing  thereupon; 


And  also  we  restore  you  to  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Univerud  Church. 

ITumma  to  Gardiner. 
Our  letters  of  commission  will  declare  this 
plainlier. 

[Queen  heard  sdbhina.  Cries  of  Amen  I 
Amen  I  Some  of  the  Members  em- 
brace one  another.  All  but  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall  pass  out  into  the  neighbor^ 
ing  chapel^  whence  is  heard  die  Te 
JJeum, 

Bagenhall,  We  strove  against  the  papacy 

from  the  first. 
In  William's  time,  in  our  first  Edward's 

time,  150 

And  in  my  master  Henrr's  time;  but  now. 
The  unity  of  Universal  Church, 
Mary  would  have  it;  and  this  Gardiner 

follows. 
The  unity  of  Universal  Hell, 
Philip  would  have  it;  and  this  Gardiner 

follows  t 
A  Parliament  of  imitative  apes  t 
Sheep  at  the  gap  which  Uardiner  takes, 

who  not 
Believes  the  Pope,  nor  any  of  them  be- 
lieve —  158 
These  spaniel-Spaniard  English  of  the  time. 
Who  rub  their  fawning  noses  in  the  dust. 
For  that  is  Philip's  gold-dust,  and  adore 
This  Vicar  of  their  Vicar.    Would  I  had 

been 
Bom  Spaniard  I    I  had  held  my  head  up 

then. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  Bagenhall, 
English. 

Enter  OmcKR. 

Officer.     Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall  I 
Bagenhall.  What  of  that  ? 

Officer,  Yon  were  the  one  sole  man  in 
either  house 
Who  stood  upright  when  both  the  honses 
fell. 
Bagenhall,   The  houses  fell  I 
Officer.  I  mean  the  houses  knelt 

Before  the  legate. 

Bagenhall.      Do  not  scrimp yourphrase, 

But  stretch  it  wider;  say  when  England 

fell.  170 

Officer.  I  say  vou  were  the  one  sole  man 

who  stood. 
Bagenhall.  I  am  the  one  sole  man  in 
either  house. 
Perchance  in  England,  loves  her  like  a  ion. 
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Officer.  Well,  you  <me  man,  because  yoa 
stood  apright. 
Her  Grace  ihe  Qaeen  oommands  joa  to  the 
Tower. 
BagenhalL  As  traitor,  or  as  heretic,  or 

for  what  ? 
Officer.  If  any  man  in  any  way  would  be 
The  one  man,  he  shall  be  so  to  his  cost. 
Bageiiham.    What  I    will  she  have  my 

head? 
Officer*  A  round  fine  likelier. 

Your  pardon.  [CaUing  to  AttendanL 

By  ihe  river  to  the  Tower. 

lExeunL 

Scene  IV 

Whitehall.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mabt,  Gardineb,  Pole,  Paget,  Bonnes, 

etc. 

Mary,  The  King  and  I,  my  lords,  now 

that  all  traitors 
Agiunst  our  royal  state  have  lost  the  heads 
Wherewith  they  plotted  in  their  treasonous 

malice, 
Have  talk'd  together,  and  are  well  agreed 
That  those  old  statutes  touching  Lollard- 

ism 
To  bring  the  hectic  to  th.  stake,  shoold 

No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  re-quicken'd. 

Offhe  of  the  CaunciL    Why,  what  hath  flus- 
ter*d  Gardiner  ?  how  he  rubs 
His  forelock ! 

Paget.  I  have  changed  a  word  with  him 
In  coming,  and  may  change  a  word  again. 

Gardiner.  Madam,  your  Highness  is  our 
sun,  the  King  n 

And  yon  together  our  two  suns  in  one; 
And  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine  upon 

The  faith  that  seem'd  to  droop  will  feel 

your  lieht. 
Lift  head,  and  flourish;  yet  not  light  alone. 
There  must  be  heat — there  must  be  heat 

enough 
To  scorch  and  wither  herei^  to  the  root. 
For  what  saith  Christ  ?    *  Compel  them  to 

come  in.' 
And  what  saith  Paul  ?  '  I  would  they  were 

cut  off 
That  trouble  you.'    Let  the  dead  letter 

live  I  M 


Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  louts  to  whom 
Their  A  B  C  is  darkness,  clowns  and  grooms 
May  read  it  I  so  you  quash  rebeUioa  too, 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one; 
Two   vipers  of  one  breed — an  amphi^ 

Each  end  a  sting.    Let  the  dead  letter 

bum ! 
Paget.  Yet  there  be  some  disloyal  Cath- 
olics, 
And  many  heretics  loyal;  heretic  throati 
Cried  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady  Jane, 
But  shouted  in  Queen  Mary.   So  there  be  90 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  axe  and  eord. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  are  loyml. 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitiless  doom  of 

fire. 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  this  crown. 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are  many. 
Mary.  If  we  could  bum  out  heresy,  mj 

Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho'  we  lost  this  exown  of 

England  — 
Ay  I  tho'  it  were  ten  Englands  I 

Gardiner.  Aight,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of  ours. 

And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  be.         ^ 

PageL    I  have  some  time,  for  corioos- 

ness,  my  lord, 
Watch'd  children  playing  at  tkeir  life  to  be, 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  flies; 
Such  is  our  time  —  ul  times  for  anglit  I 

know. 
Gardiner.  We  kill  the  heretics  that  stxi^ 

the  soul  — 
They,  with  right  reason,  flies  that  prick  the 

flesh. 
Paget.  They  had  not  reach'd  right  rea- 
son, little  children  ! 
They  kill'd  but  for  their  pleasure  and  the 

power 
They  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner.  A  spice  of  Satan,  ha ! 

Why,  good  !  what  then  ?  granted !  —  we  are 

fallen  creatures;  «a 

Look  to  your  Bible,  Paget !  we  are  fallen. 
Paget.  I  am  but  of  the  laity,  my  lotd 

bishop. 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I  found 
One  day  a  wholesome  scripture,  'little 

children, 
Love  one  another.' 

Gardiner.  Did  yon  find  a  scripture, 

'  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword '  f 

The  sword 
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Is    in  her  Grace's  hand    to  smite  with. 

Yon  stand  np  here  to  fight  for  heresy, 
YoQ  are  more  than  gaess'd  at  as  a  heretio, 
And  on  the  steep-ap  track  of  the  true 

faith  60 

Yonr  lapses  are  far  seen. 

Paget,  The  faultless  Gardiner  ! 

Mary,  Yon  hrawl  beyond  the  question; 

speak,  lord  legate  1 
Pole*  Indeed,  I  cannot  follow  with  yonr 

Grace; 
Bather  would  say  —  the  shepherd  doth  not 

kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  from  his  flock,  but 

sends 
His  careful  dor  to  bring  them  to  the  fold. 
Look  to  the  Netherhmds,   wherein  have 

been 
Such  holocausts  of  heresy  !  to  what  end  ? 
For  yet  the  faith  is  not  established  there. 
Gardiner,  The  end  's  not  come. 
PoU.  No  —  nor  this  Mray  will  come, 

Seeing  there  lie  two  ways  to  eyery  end,    71 
A  better  and  a  worse  —  the  worse  is  here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Makes  a  faith  hiuted,  and  is  furthermore 
No  perfeet  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  nim  who  persecutes.     When  men  are 

toet 
On  tides  of  strange  opinion,  and  not  sure 
Of  their  own  selves,  they  are  wroth  with 

their  own  selves. 
And  thence  with  others;  then,  who  lights 

the  faggot  ? 
Not  the  full  faith,  no,  but   the  lurking 

doubt.  80 

Old  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in  the 

Church, 
Trembled  for  her  own  gods,  for  these  were 

trembling  — 
But  when  did  our  Rome  tremble  ? 

Paget,  Did  she  not 

In  Henry's  time  and  Edward's  ? 

Poie,  What,  my  lord  1 

The  Church  on  Peter's  rock  ?  never !    I 

have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract;  firm  stood  the  pine  — 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my 

mind, 
The  eataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge 

and  fall 
Of  heresy  to  the  pit;  the  pine  was  Rome.   90 
You  see,  my  loros. 


It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that 

trembled; 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

church. 
Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardmer  (muttering).       Here  be  tropes. 
Pole,  Ana  tropes  are  good  to  clothe  a 

naked  truth. 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner,  Tropes  again  I 

Pole,  You  are  hard  to  please.    Then 

without  tropes,  my  lord. 
An  overmuch  severeness,  I  repeat, 
When  faith  is  wavering  makes  the  waverer 

pass  99 

Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doctrines 
Of  those  who  rule,  which  hatred  by  and  by 
Involves  the  ruler— thus  there  springs  to 

light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous  Common- 
weal, 
The  traitor-heretio;— then  tho'  some  may 

quail. 
Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and  fire. 
And  their  strong  torment  bravely  borne 

begets 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation. 
And  hot  desire  to  imitate;  so  the  plague 
Of  schism  spreads.    Were  there  but  three 

or  four 
Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  would  not  say 
Bum  I  and  we  cannot  bum  whole  towns; 

they  are  many,  m 

As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

Gwrdiner,         Yet,  my  Lorct  Cardinal  — 
PoU,  I  am  vour  legate;  please  yon  let 

me  finish. 
Methinks  that  under  our  Queen's  regimen 
We  might  go  softlier  than  with  crimson 

rowel 
And  streaming  lash.    When  Herod-Henry 

first 
Began  to  batter  at  your  English  Church, 
This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the  judg- 
ment on  her. 
She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and  the 

lives 
Of  many  among  your  churchmen  were  so 

foul  tao 

That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blnsh'd.    I 

would  sdvise 
That  we  should   thoroughly  cleanse  the 

Church  within 
Before  these  bitter  statutes  be  re-quicken'd. 
So  after  that  when  she  onoe  more  is  seen 
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White  as  the  light,  the  spotless  bride  of 

Christ, 
Like  Christ  himself  on  Tabor,  possibly 
The  Latheian  may  be  won  to  her  again; 
Till  when,  my  lords,  I  counsel  tolerance. 
Gardiner.   What,  if  a  mad  dog  bit  your 

hand,  my  lord,  taq 

Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  finger  off. 
Lest  your  whole  body  should  madden  with 

the  poison  ? 
I  would  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate  the 

heretic. 
No,  not  an  hour.    The  ruler  of  a  land 
Is  bonnden  by  his  power  and  place  to  see 
His  people  be  not  poison'd.  Tolerate  them  ! 
Why  ?  do  they  tolerate  you  ?    Nay,  many 

of  them 
Would  bum  —  have  burnt  each  other;  call 

they  not 
The  one  true  faith  a  loathsome  idol-wor- 
ship? 
Beware,  lord  legate,  of  a  heavier  crime 
Than  heresy  is  itself;  beware,  I  say,        140 
Lest  men  accuse  you  of  indifference 
To  all  faiths,  all  religion;  for  you  know 
Right  well  that  you  yourself  have  been 

supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheranism  in  Italy. 
Pale  (angered).  But  you,  my  lord,  be- 
yond all  supposition. 
In  dear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With  that  rile  Cranmer  in  the  accursed  lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catharine's  diyorce  —  the 

spring 
Of  all  those  erils  that  have  flow'd  upon 

us; 
For    you  yourself  have    truckled  to  the 

tyrant,  150 

And    done  your   best    to  bastardize  our 

Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment  fell 

upon  yon 
In  your  five  years  of  imprisonment,  my 

lord. 
Under  young  Edward.    Who  so  bolster'd 

The  gross  King's  headship  of  the  Church, 

or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father  ? 

Gardiner.  Ha  !  what  I  eh  ? 

But  you,  my  lord,  a  polish'd  gentleman, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and  tussle, 
You  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges, 
In  your  soft  Italy  yonder  f    Yon  were  sent 

for,  ite 


Yon  were  appeal'd  to,  but  yon  still  prv- 

ferr'd 
Your  learned  leisure.    As  for  what  I  did, 
I  suffered  and  repented.     Yoo,  k»d  k^ 

gate 
And  eardinal-deaoon,  have  not  now  to  leara 
That  even  Saint  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  his  Master,  ay,  and  thrice,  my  lord 
Pole.  But  not  for  five-and-twenty  yean, 

my  lord. 
Gardiner.  Ha !  good !  it  seems  then  I 

was  summoird  hither 
But    to  be    mock*d    and  baited.     Speak, 

friend  Bonner, 
And  tell  this  learned  legate  he  lacks  leaL 
The  Church's  eril  is  not  as  the  King's,     r^ 
Cannot  be  heal'd  by  stroking.    The  mad 

bite 
Must  have  the  cautery  —  tell  him  —  and 

at  once. 
What    wouldst  then   do  hadst    tboa  hb 

power,  thou 
That  layest  so  long  in  heretic  bonds  with 

me? 
Wouldst  thou  not  bum  and  blast  tfaem  root 

and  branch  ? 
Banner.  Ay,  after  you,  my  lord. 
Gardiner.    Nay,  God's   passion,  before 

me !  speak  ! 
Bonner.  I  am  on  fire  nntil  I  see  them 

flame. 
Gardiner.  Ay,  the  psalm-singing  vrear- 

ers,  cobblers,  scum  —  tSo 

But  this  most  noble  prince  Flantagenet» 
Our  good  Queen's  cousin  —  dallying  over> 

seas 
Even  when  his  brother's,  nay,  his  natk 

mother's, 
HeadfeU  — 

Pole.  Peace,  madman ! 

Thou  stirrest  up  a  grief  thou  esnst  not 

fathom. 
Thou  Christian  bishop,  thou  Lord  Chaneel- 

lor 
Of  England  1    no  more  xein  upon  thinr 

anger 
Than  any  child  1    Then  mak'st  me  mnek 

ashamed 
That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee. 
Mary.   I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  give 

me  fends,  coo 

Like  dogs  that,  set  to  watoh  their  master's 

gate. 
Fall,  when  the  thief  is  even  within  the 

walls, 
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To  worrymg  ooe  another.    My  Lord  Chan- 

oellor, 
You  have  au  old  trick  of  offending  us; 
And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with 

OS 

In  poring  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  Tiolence  and  mueh  roughness  to  the 

legate, 
Haye  shut  yon  from  our  counsels.    Cousin 

Pole, 
You  are  fresh  from  brighter  lands.    Retire 

with  me. 
His  Highness  and  myself — so  yon  allow 

us—  aoo 

Will  let  yon  learn  in  peace  and  priyaey 
"What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  England 

hath 
In  breeding  godless  yennin.     And  pray 

Heayen 
That  yon  may  see  aooording  to  our  sightl 
Come,  cousin. 

^Exeunt  Queen  and  Pole,  etc. 

Gardiner.   Pole  has  the  Plantagenet  face. 

Bat  uot  Ui«  force  m«l.  them  oar  iiiightie.t 

kings. 
Fine  eyes — but  melancholy,  irresolnte  — 
A  fine  beard,  Bonner,  a  yer^  full  fine  beard. 
But  a  weak  mouth,  an  udeterminate  — 

ha?  ao9 

Banner.  Well,  a  weak  mouth,  perchance. 

Gardiner.  And  not  like  thine 

To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or  raw. 

Bonner.  1  'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord;  but 

yet  the  legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the  Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 

Gardiner,  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  legate,  saw'st  not    how  he 

flush'd  ? 
Touch  him  upon  his  old  heretical  talk, 
lie  11  bum  a  diocese  to  prove  his  ortho- 
dozy. 
And  let  lum  call  me  truckler.    In  those 

times. 
Thou  knowest  we  had  to  dodge,  or  duck, 

or  die;  si9 

I  kept  my  head  for  use  of  Holy  Church; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge  again. 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  and 

plunge 
His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why?  that  these  statutes  may  be  put  in 

force^ 


And  that  his  fan  may  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor. 
Bonner.  So  then  yon  hold  the  Pope  — 
Gardiner.  I  hold  the  Pope ! 

What  do  I  hold  him  ?  what  do  I  hoM  the 
Pope? 

Come,  come,  the  morsel  stuck  -^  this  Car- 
dinal's fault  —  sjo 

I  have  rulpt  it  down.    I  am  wholly  for  the 
Pope, 

Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 

The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless  chair, 

Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred  king 
of  kings, 

God  upon  earth !  what  more  ?  what  would 
you  have  ? 

Hence,  let 's  be  gone« 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.  WeU  that  yon  be  not  gone. 

My  lord.    The  Queen,  most  wroth  at  first 

with  yon. 
Is  now  content  to  grant  you  full  fotgive- 

ness, 
So  that  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the  le- 
gate. t39 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  you. 

Gardiner.  Doth  Pole  yield,  sir,  ha  ? 

Did  you  hear  'em  ?  were  you  by  ? 

Usher.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

His  bearing  tB  so  courtly-delicate; 
And  yet  methinks  he   filters;  their  two 

Graces 
Do  BO  deai^«Ottsin  and  royal-coosin  him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as  legate 
He  owes   himself,  and  with  such    royal 

smiles  — 
Gardiner.  Smiles  that  bum  men.    Bon* 

ner,  it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,  ha  ?  'fore  God,  we  change  and 

change; 
Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  doctors 

tell  you. 
At  three-score  years;  then  if  we  change  at 

all  ajo 

We  needs  must  do  it  quickly;  it  is  an  age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  purpose,  and  bnef 

patience. 
As  I  have  shown  to-day.    I  am  sorry  for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.    Our  old  friend 

Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  love,  hath  tnm'd  sa 

often 
He  knows  not  where  be  ttandsi  whiehy  il 

thispassy 
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We  two  shall  haye  to  teach  him;  let  'em 

look  to  it, 
Craomer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  ia  come, 
Their  hoar  tB  hard  at  hand,  their  'dies 

Ine,'  a6o 

Their  *  dies  Ula,'  which  will  test  their  sect. 
I  feel  it  but  a  duty  —  yoa  will  find  in  it 
Pleasure  as  well  as  duty,  worthy  Bonner,  — 
To  test  their  sect.    Sir,  I  attend  the  Queen 
To  erare  most  hnmble  pardon — of  her 

■most 
Royal,  TnfalliWe,  Papal  Legate-eonsin. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  V 

Woodstock 

Elizabeth,  Lady  in  WArmfO. 

Elizabeth,  So  they  have  sent  poor  Coor- 

tenay  oTer-sea. 
Lady.  And  banish'd  us  to  Woodstock, 
and  the  fields. 
The  colors  of  our  Queen  are  green  and 

white; 
These  fields  are  only  green,  they  make  me 
gape. 
EUzabdk.  There 's  white-thorn,  girl. 
Lady.  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  May. 

But  court  is  always  May,  buds    out   in 

masques. 
Breaks    into    feather'd    merriments,    and 

flowers 
Li  silken  pageants.    Why  do  they  keep  us 

here? 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace  ? 
Elizabeth.  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writes  on  the  window  with  a  diamond. 

Much  fnispeeted,  of  me  lo 

Kothin^  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  EHizabeth,  prisoner. 

Lady.  What  hath  your  Highness  writ- 
ten? 

Elizabeth.    A  true  rhyme. 

Lady.  Cut  with  a  diamond;  so  to  last 
like  truth. 

Elizabeth.  Ay,  if  truth  last 

Lady.  But  truth,  they  say,  will  out; 

So  it  must  last.    It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  comes  and  goes  in  uttering. 

ElizabeUL  Truth,  a  word  I 


The  very  Truth  and  yery  Word  are  aoe. 
But  truth  of  story,  which  I  glanced  at,  giii 
Li  like  a  word  that  comes  from    oUks 

days,  r 

And  passes  thro*  the  peoples;  eyery  toogM 

Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and  speaks 

Quito  other  than  at  first 

Lady.  I  do  not  f oDov. 

Elizabeth.   How  many  names,  in  the  hmt 

sweep  of  time 
That  m  f  oieslunteiia  gi«ati>eH,  mmr  te 

hang 
On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fod  tks: 

once 
Brake  bread  with  us,  perhaps;  and  nj 

poor  chronicle 
Is  but  of  glass.    Sir  Henry  Beding^field 
May  split  it  for  a  spito. 

Lady.  God  grant  it  last. 

And  witoess  to  your  Grace's  innoeenee,    jb 
Till  doomsday  melt  it  I 

Elizabeth.  Or  a  second  fire. 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  underfoot 
And  in  this  yery  chamber,  fuse  the  ^aas. 
And  char  us  bade  again  into  the  dost 
We  spring  from.    Neyer  peacock  against 

rain 
Scream'd  as  yon  did  for  water. 

Lady.  And  I  got  xl 

I  woke    Sir    Henry — and   he*s  tnie  to 

you  — 
I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his  eyes. 
Elizabeth.  Or  true  to  you  ? 
Lady.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield ! 

I  will  haye  no  man  true  to  me,  yonr  Grace, 
But  one  that  pares  his  nails;  to  me  ?  the 

clown !  «i 

Elizabeth.  Out,  girl !  yoa  wion^  a  nobk 

gentleman. 
Lady.  For,  like  his  dosk,  his  mannrw 

want  ihe  nap 
And  gloss  of  court;  but  of  this  fire  he  sajSt 
Nay  swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilfulness, 
Only  a  natural  chance. 

Elizabeth.  A  chance — perehaoee 

One  of  those  wicked  wilf  uls  that  men  make. 
Nor  shame  to  call  it  natore.  Nay,  I  knov 
They  hunt  my  blood.    Saye  for  my  daily 

range 
Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Writ  » 
I  might  despair.    But  there  hath  some  one 

come; 
The  house  is  all  in  moyement   Henee,  sod 
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MiLKMAm  {singing  without). 

Shame  upon  yon,  Robin, 

Shame  upon  yon  now ! 
KIh  me  wonid  yon  ?  with  my  handi 

Milking  the  oow  ? 

Deifliee  grow  again, 

Kingenpe  blow  again, 
And  yon  oame  and  kue'd  me  milking  the  oow. 

Robin  eame  behind  me,  ^ 

Kiw*d  me  well,  I  vow. 
Cnff  him  eonld  I  ?  with  my  handa 

MUking  the  oow  ? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Gnokooa  cry  again, 
And  yon  eame  and  kiaa'd  me  milking  the  oow. 


Gme,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  ham  me  now ; 

Help  it  can  I  ?  with  my  handa 
KUking  the  cow  ? 
RingdoTea  ooo  again. 
All  thinss  woo  again. 

Come  behina  and  ham  me 


the 


I 


Elkaheth,  Right  honest  and  red-cheek'd; 
Robin  was  Tiolent, 

And  she  was  crafty  —  a  sweet  Tiolenoe, 

And  a  sweet  cxmft.  I  would  I  were  a  milk- 
maid, 

To  sing,  lore,  marry,  ohtinly  brew,  bake, 
and  die. 

Then  haTe  mj  simple  headstone  by  the 
church. 

And  all  things  liTed  and  ended  honestly. 

I  eonld  not  if  I  would.  I  am  Harry's 
daughter.  80 

Gardiner  would  haTe  my  head.  They  are 
not  sweet, 

The  violence  and  the  oraft  that  do  divide 

The  world  of  nature;  what  is  weak  must 
lie. 

The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  guard  his  young; 

The  lapwing  lies,  says  *here'  when  they 
are  there. 

Threaten  the  child,  *  1 11  scourge  you  if 
yoa  did  it;' 

What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his  soft 
tongue. 

To  aay  'fdid  not'?  and  my  rod  's  the 
block. 

I  never  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow 

But  that  I  think,  <  Wilt  thou  Ue  there  to- 
morrow ? '  90 

How  oft  the  falling  aze,  that  noTer  fell, 


Hath  shock'd  me  baek  into  the  daylight 

truth 
That  it  may  fall  to-day  I    Thoee  damp, 

black,  dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower;  dead — with  the  fear 

of  death 
Too  dead  eren  for  a  death-watch !    Toll  of 

a  bell. 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rat 
Aifrigfated  me,  and  then  delighted  me. 
For  there  was  life —  And  there  was  life  in 

death  -^ 
The  little  mnrder'd  princes,  in  a  'pale  light. 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper  d, '  Come 

away  t  100 

The  civil  wars  are  gone  for  evermore; 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away  t 
With  us  is  peace  1 '    The  last?    It  was  a 

dream; 
I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone, 
M»d  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and  by 


Both  happy  1  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night, 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the  yard; 
But  there 's  no  Renitfd  here  to  *  catch  her 

tripping.' 
Catch  me  who  can;  yet,  sometime  I  have 

wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away  at 

onee  110 

Out  of  the  flutter.    The  gray  rogue,  Gar- 
diner, 
Went  on  his  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to  oon- 

fess 
In  Wyatt*s  business,  and  to  cast  myself 
Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;  ay,  when, 

my  lord? 
God  save  the  Queen  I    My  jailor  — 

Enter  Sir  Hxkrt  Bcdihofikld. 

BedingfiM.  One,  whose  bolts, 

That  jaiTyou  from  free  life,  bar  you  from 

death. 
There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  hereabout 
Would  murder  you. 

EUsabetk.  I  thank  you  heartily,  air, 

But  I  am  royal,  tho'  your  prisoner. 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with  a 


Tour  boots  are  from  the  honea. 

Bedingfidd,  Ay,  ny  lady. 

When  next  there  cornea  a  missive  from  the 

Queen 
It  ahall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
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To  rose  and  laTender  my  horsiness. 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  year  Grace. 
Elizabeth.   A  missive  from  the  Queen! 
last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  hare  lost  my  life.    It  takes 
my  breath  — 

0  Grod,  sir,  do  you  look  npon  your  boots, 
Are  yon  so  small  a  man  ?    Help  me!  what 

think  yon,  129 

Is  it  life  or  death  ? 

BedmgfiM.    I  thought  not  on  my  boots; 
The  devil  take  all  boots  were  ever  made 
Since  man  went  barefoot !     See,  I  lay  it 

here, 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  your  Grace; 

[Laying  doton  the  letter, 
Andy  whether  it  brings  you  bitter  news  or 

sweet, 
And  God  hath  given  your  Grace  a  nose  or 

not, 
1 11  help  yon,  if  I  may. 

Elizabeth.  Your  pardon,  then; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the  cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy;  with  free 

wing 
The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave  me 
now,  139 

Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sir  ? 

Bedingfield.  Will  I  ? 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  I  will; 
You  know  I  never  come  till  I  be  caird. 

[Exit. 
Elizabeth.  It  lies  there  folded;  is  there 
venom  in  it  ? 
A  snake  —  and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may  sting. 
Come,  come,  the  worst  I 
Best  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

[Reads. 

'It  is  the  King's  wish  that  yon  should 
wed  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy.  You  are 
to  come  to  Court  on  the  instant;  and  think 
of  this  in  your  coming.  150 

*  Mary  the  Queen.' 

Think  !  I  have  many  thoughts; 

1  think  there  may  be  bird-lime  here  for  me; 
I  think  they  fain  would  have  me  from  the 

realm; 
I  think  the  Queen  may  never  bear  a  child; 
I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the  Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed;  no  foreign  prince  or 

priest 
Should  fill  my   throne,  myself  npon  the 

steps. 
T  think  I  will  not  marry  any  one. 


Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert  ifo 

Of  Savoy;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Philibert,— 
As  once  the  Holy  F ather  did  with  mine. 
Before  my  father  married  my  good  mo- 
ther,— 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  O  Lord !  your  Grace,  your  Graoe, 
I  feel  so  happy.  It  seems  that  we  sbaU  fly 
These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance  into 

the  sun 
That  shines  on  princes. 

Elizabeth.  Yet,  a  moment  since, 

I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  singing  here. 

To  kiss  and  cuff   among  the  birds  and 

flowers  —  170 

A  right  rough  life  and  healthf uL 

Lady.  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles;  she  is  weeping  now; 
For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her  word. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk  was 

spilt. 
Your  Highness  such  a  milkmaid  ? 

Elizabeth.  1  had  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter  order 
Had  I  been  such. 
Lady  (slyly).    And  had  yonr  Grace  a 

Robin? 
Elizabeth.    Come,   come,  yon   are   ehill 
here;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court;  make  ready  for  the 

journey. 
Pray  God,  we  'scape  the  sunstroke!   Beady 
at  once.  [BxemU- 


Scene  VI 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 
Lord  Petre  and  Lord  Wuxxam  How^ 

ARD. 

Petre.  You  cannot  see  the  Queen.     Re* 
nard  denied  her 
Even  now  to  me. 

Howard.  Their  Flemish  go-between 

And  all-in-all.   I  came  to  thank  her  Majesty 
For  freeing  my  friend  Bagenhall  from  the 

Tower; 
A  graoe  to  me !      Mercy,  that  herb-of- 

grace. 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 
Petre.  Only  now,  perhaps* 
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Becauae  the  Queen  hath  been  three  days  in 
tears 

For  Philip's  going — like  the  wild  hedge- 
rose 

Of  a  soft  winter,  possible,  not  probable,     9 

Howeyer  you  have  proven  it. 
Howard.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.    My  lords,  yon  eannot  see  her 

Majesty. 
Howard.    Why,  then  the  King  t  for  I 

would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  his  Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes  past, 
Gardiner  out-Gardiners  Gardiner  in  his 

heat, 
Bonner  cannot  out-Bonner  his  own  self  — 
Beast  1  —  but  they  play  with  fire  as  chil- 
dren do. 
And  bum  the  house.    I  know  that  these 

are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart-hate  in  men 
Against  the  King,  the   Queen,  the   Holy 

Father,  w 

The  faith  itself.    Can  I  not  see  him  ? 

Renard,  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  lord,  her  Majesty 
la  flint  of  flint;  you  may  strike  fire  from 

her. 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.    I  will  give  your 

message. 

[Exeunt  Petre  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  (musing). 

Philip.    She  will  not  have  Prince  Phili- 

oert  of  Savoy, 
I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she  will 

live 
And  die  true  maid  —  a  goodly  creature  too. 
Would  she  had  been  the  Queen  I  yet  she 

must  have  him. 
She  troubles  England ;  that  she  breathes  in 

England 
Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth        30 
That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  f  — 
Tliii  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what  was  he 

saying? 
Renard.  What  your  imperial  father  said, 

my  liege, 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.    Gardiner 

bums, 
And  Bonner  bums;  and  it  woald  seem  this 

people 


Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their  wet 

land 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.    I  told  my 

lord 
He  should  not  vex  her  Highness;  she  would 

say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with,  that 

His  church  39 

Mav  flourish. 

Philip,         Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the  blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade  my  chaplain,  Castro, 

preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Renard.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  you,  and,  when  last  he  wrote, 

declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  yon  were 

bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates. 
In  hope  to  charm  them  from  their  hate  of 

Spain. 
Philip,  In  hope  to  crush  all  heresy  under 

Spain. 
But,  Renard,  I  am  sicker  staying  here      49 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing  hence, 
Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea; 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is  it  the  fashion  in  this  clime  for  women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a  child  ? 
The  nurses  yawn'd,  the  cradle  gaped,  they 

led 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clash'd  their 

bells, 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her  priests 
Have  preach'd,  the  fools,  of  this  fair  prince 

to  come. 
Till,  by  Saint  James,  I  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  roe  thus  ? 
Renard.    I  never    saw    your   Highness 

moved  till  now.  61 

Philip.  So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet  land 

of  theirs, 
And    every  soul   of   man    that    breathes 

therein. 
Renard,  My  liege,  we  must  not  drop  the 

mask  before 
Tlie  masquerade  is  over — 

Phaip.  Have  I  dropt  it  ? 

I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  fiU»  to  yooy 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 

Enter  Mart. 
Jfory  (oiide).  With  Renard.     SlUl 
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Parleying  with  Benard,  all  the  day  with 

Renaid,  68 

And  flcaree  a  greeting  all  the  day  for  me  — 

And  eoes  to-morrow.  [Exit  Mary. 

•  PhUwCto  Benard,  who  advances  to  him). 

W  ell,  sir,  is  there  more  ? 
Renard  {who  has  perceived  the  QneenV 
May  Simon  Renard  speak  a  single 
word? 
Philip.  Ay. 

Renard,  And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 

Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  weU  to  speak  a  single  word 
That  ooold  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liege, 

Yonr  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and  loving 
wife. 
PhQip.  Why  not?  The  Queen  of  Philip 

should  be  chaste. 
Renard.    Ay,  but,  my  lord,  yon  know 
what  Virgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 
PhiUp,  She  play  the  harlot !  never. 
Renard.  No,  sire,  no. 

Not  dream*d  of  by  the  rabidest  gospeller.  &> 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  the  pal- 
ace, 
'The  King  hath  wearied   of    his  barren 

bride.' 
She  came  upon  it,  read  it,  and  then  rent  it, 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a  truth 
He  cannot  but  allow.    Sire,  I  would  have 

you  — 
What  should   I    say,  I  cannot  pick  my 

words  — 
Be  somewhat    less  —  majestic    to    yonr 
Queen. 
Philip.   Am  I  to  change  my  manners, 
Simon  Renard, 
Because  these  islanders  are  brutal  beasts  ? 
Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  sonneteer,  90 
And  warble   those  brief -sighted  eyes  of 
hers? 
Renard.    Brief-sighted  tho'  they  be,  I 
have  seen  them,  sire. 
When  you  perchance  were  trifling  royally 
With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  suddenly  fill 
With  such  fierce  fire  —  had  it  been  fire  in- 
deed 
It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 

Philip.  Ay,  and  then  ? 

Renard.  Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy  in 
some  matter 
Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to  cede 
A  point  to  her  demand  ? 


Phil^.  Well,  I  am  going. 

Renard.  For  should  her  love  when  joa 

are  gone,  my  liege,  too 

Witness  these  papers,  there  wiU  not  be 

wanting 
Those  that  will  urge  her  injury  —  ahonid 

her  love  — 
And  I  have  known  such  women  more  tbaa 

one  — 
Yeer  to  the  counterpoint,  and  jealousy 
Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fuse 
Almost  into  one  metal  love  and  hate,  — 
And  she  impress   her  wrongs    npon    her 

Council, 
And  these  again  upon  her  Parliament  — 
We  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be  tbea 

perhaos 
Not    so  well    holpen    in    our   wars   wift 

France, 
As  else  we  might  be  —  here  she  oomeo. 


xto 


Enter  Mary. 


OPliil^ 


Mary. 
Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  ? 
Philip.  Madam,  I  must 

Mary.  The  parting  of  a  husbai^  and  a 
wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart;  one  half 
WiU  flutter  here,  one  there. 
Philip.  You  say  true,  ^•^•wi 

Mary.  The  Holy  Yirgin  will  not  have 
me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that  I  may  bear  a 

prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  bom«  and  yoa  not 
here  1 
Philip.   1  should  be  here  if  snch  a  prince 

were  bom. 
Mary.  But  must  you  go  ? 
Phil^.        Madam,  you  know  my  fstlier, 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude  m 

To  yield  the  remnant    of    his   years    to 

heaven. 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all  the 

world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.    We  meet  at 

Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for  long, 
Your  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with  me. 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover  ?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.    I  will  go  to  Greenwi^ 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and  then 

watch 
All  that  is  gradoua  in  the  breath  of  beavea 
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Draw  with  yonr  sails  from  oar  poor  land 

and  pass  131 

And  leaye  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers  for 

jroa. 

PhUtp,    And  doubtless  I  shall  profit  by 

your  prayers. 
Mary*   Methinks  that  would  you  tarry 
one  day  more  — 
The  news  was  sudden  —  I  could  mould  my- 
self 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you  do 
it? 
PkiUp,  Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or  saye 

a  realm. 
Mary.  A  day  may  save  a  heart  from 

breaking  too. 
Philip.  WeU,  Simon  Renard,  shall  we 

stop  a  day  ? 
Renard.  Tour  Grace's  business  will  not 
suifer,  sire,  140 

For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
PhiliD,  Then  one  day  more  to  please  her 

Majesty. 
Mary.  The  sunshine  sweeps  across  my 
life  again. 
O,  if  I  knew  yon  felt  this  parting,  Philip, 
As  I  do! 

Pkiliv.     Bv  Saint  James  I  do  protest, 
Upon  the  faiui  and  honor  of  a  Spaniard, 
I  am  Tastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  corers  laying. 
Pkil^,  Let  us  have  it. 

[^ExeurU. 

ACT   IV 

ScsKE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  Cardihal  Pole. 

Mary,  What  have  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  exiles 
To    spare  the  life  of  Cranmer.     Bishop 

Thirlby, 
And  mv  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
Crave,  in  the  same  canse,  hearing  of  your 

Grace. 
Hath    he  not  written    himself  —  infatn* 

ated~ 
To  soe  yon  for  his  life  ? 
Mary.  His  life?    O,  no; 


Not  sued  for  that — he  knows  it  were  in 

vain. 
But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me  not 
to  sully  le 

Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade  the 

realm 
By  seeking  justice  at  a  stranger's  hand 
Against  my  natural  subject      King  and 

Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after  God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign  prince  ? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.    I  can- 
not be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the  Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

Pole.  And  there  errs; 

As  he  hath  ever  err'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body        ao 
Lacking  a  soul;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  the  soul  descending  out  of  heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 

Mary.  Write  to  him,  then. 

Pole.  I  will. 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.  Here  come  the  Cranmerites  I 

Enter  Thirlbt,  Lord  Paget,  Lord  Wiiy- 
UAM  Howard. 

Howard.  Health  to  your  Grace  I    Good 
morrow,  my  Lord  Cardinal; 
We  make  our  humble  prayer  unto  yonr 

Grace 
That  Cranmer  may  withdraw  to  foreign 

parts, 
Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In  seveial  bills  and  declarations,  madam,  30 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 
Paget,  Ay,  ay;  if  Bonner  have  not  for^ped 
the  bills.  {Ande. 

Mary.  Did  not  More  die,  and  lusher  ? 

lie  must  bum. 
Howard.  He  hath  recanted,  Madam« 
Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  bums  in  purgatory,  not  in  hell. 
Howard.  Ay,  ay,  your  Grace;  but  it  was 
never  seen 
That  any  one  recanting  thus  at  full. 
As  Cranmer   hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 
earth. 
Mary.  It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 
Thirihy.  O  madam,  madam  I 

I  thus  implore  you,  low  upon  my  knees,  40 
To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my  friend* 
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I  haye  err'd  with  him;  with  him  I  have 
recanted. 

What    human  reason    is    there  why  my 
friend 

Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than  myself  ? 
Mary.  lAj  Lord  of  Ely,  this.    After  a 
riot 

We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  following  go. 

Cranmer  is  head  and  father  of  these  here- 
sies, 

New  learning  as  they  call  it;  yea,  may  God 

Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  forget 

Her  foul  divorce  —  my  sainted  mother  — 
No!—  50 

Howard.   Ay,  ay,    but    mighty  doctors 
doubted  there. 

The  Pope  himself  wayer'd ;  and  more  than 
one 

Row'd  in  that  galley  —  Grardiner  to  wit, 

Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 

Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  councillor. 

Hath    not  your  Highness  eyer  read  his 
book, 

His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 

Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  ? 
Mary.  I  will  take 

Such  order  with  all  bad,  heretical  books 

That  none  shall  hold  them  in  his  house  and 
live,  60 

Henceforward.    No,  my  lord. 
Howard.  Then  neyer  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.     Your  father  was  a  man 

Of  such  colossal  kinghood,  yet  so  courteous, 

Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could  meet 
his  eye 

And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he  wroth  in- 
deed. 

You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say, 

Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men  down; 

Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 
down  — 
Pole.  Not  me,  my  lord. 
Howard.  No,  for  yon  were  not  here; 

Yon  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer's  throne; 

And  it  would  more  become  you,  my  Lord 
Legate,  71 

To  join  a  voioe,  so  potent  with  her  High- 
ness, 

To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to  stand 

On  naked  self-assertion. 
Mary.  All  your  voices 

Are  waves    on  flint.    The    heretic   must 
bum. 
Howard.  Yet  once   he   saved  your  Ma- 
jesty's own  life; 


Stood  out  against  the  King  in  yoor  behalf, 
At  his  own  periL 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  did; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord  Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  boon,  &» 
That  I  should  spare    to  take    a  heretic 

priest's. 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    Why  do  yon 

vex  me  ? 
Paget.  Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were  to 

serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean;  he  is  effaoedy 
Self-blotted  out;  so  wounded  in  his  honor. 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dark  hole 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  aud  hide  himself  and  die*, 
But  if  yon  bum  him,  —  well,  your  High- 
ness knows 
The  saying, '  Martyr's  blood  —  seed  of  ths 

Church.' 
Mary.  Of  the  true  Church;  bat  his  is 

none,  nor  will  be.  9. 

You  are  too  politic  for  me,  my  Lord  Paget 
And  if  he  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a  life. 
It  were  more  merciful  to  bum  him  now. 
Thirlby.  O,  yet  relent  1    O,  madam,  if 

you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracions. 
With  all  his  learning  — 

Mary.  Yet  a  heretic  stilL 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the  more 

just. 
Thirlby.  So  worshipt  of  all  those  that 

came  across  him; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all   his 

house  — 
Mary.  His  children  and  his  ooDeabi]ie» 

belike.  i.^ 

lliirlby.  To  do  him  any  wrong  was  ts 

beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was  rich. 
Of  such  fine  mould  that  if  you  sow'd  ther» 

in 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity. 
Pole.   'After  his  kind  it  costs  him  »k 

thing,'  there  's 
An  old  world  English  adage  to  the  point. 
These  are  but  natural  graces,   my  good 

bishop, 
Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as  flow- 
ers. 
But  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard.    Such   weeds  make    dunghiUi 

gracious. 
Mary.  Enough,  mv  lords. 

It  U  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will. 
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And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  that  he  should 

bum. 
He  18  prononnced  anathema. 

.  Howard.  Farewell,  madam, 

God  grant  yon  ampler  mercy  at  your  call 
Than  you  haye  shown  to  Cranmer. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
Pde.  After  this. 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  overlook 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
For  Cranmer's  life. 
Mary,  Make  out  the  writ  to-night. 

[^ExturU, 

Scene  II 

Oxford.    Cranmer  in  Prison 

Cranmer,  Last  night,  I  dream'd  the  fag- 
gots were  alight, 

And  that  myself  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 

And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame, 

Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood; 

AiHl  then  King  H*rry  lookd  from  out  a 
cloud. 

And  bade  me  haye  good  courage;  and  I 
heard 

An  angel  cry, '  There  is  more  joy  in  Hea- 
yen,'  — 

And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

\Trumpet*  without. 

Why,  there  are  trumpets   blowing  now; 
what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole,  Cranmer,  I  come  to  question  you 
again.  to 

Haye  you  remained  in  the  true  Catholic 
faith 

I  left  yon  in  ? 

Cranmer,  In  the  true  Catholic  faith. 

By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  and  more 
confirm  d. 

Why  are  the  trumpets  blowing.   Father 
Cole? 
Cole,    Cranmer,  it  is   decided   by  the 
Council 

That  you  to»day  should  read  your  recanta- 
tion 

Before  the  people  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

And  there  be  many  heretics  in  the  town, 

Who  loathe  yon  for  your  late  return  to 
Rome, 

And  might  assail  yon  passing  through  the 
streety  m 


And  tear  yon  piecemeal;  so  yon  haye  a 
guard. 
Cranmer,  Or  seek  to  rescue  me.  I  thank 

the  Council. 
Cole,  Do  you  lack  any  money  ? 
Cranmer,  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
C<ie,  Ay,  but  to  give  the  poor. 
Cranmer,  Hand  it  me,  then  I 

I  thank  you. 

Cole,  For  a  little  space,  farewell; 

Until  I  see  you  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer,  It  is  against  all  precedent  to 
bum 
One   who  recants;  they  mean  to  pardon 

me. 
To  giye  the  poor  —  they  giye  the  poor  who 
die.  30 

Well,  bum  roe  or  not  bum  me  I  am  fist; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass, 
A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrifice; 
No  man  can  make  his  Maker  —  Villa  Gar- 
cia. 

Enter  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia,  Pray  yon  write  out  this 

paper  for  me,  Cranmer. 
Cranmer,   Have  I  not  writ  enough  to 

satisfy  you  ? 
Villa  Garcia,  It  is  the  last 
Crtmmer,  Giye  it  me,  then. 

[He  writes. 
Villa  Garcia.  r^ow  sign. 

Cranmer,    I  haye  sign*d  enough,  and  I 

will  sign  no  more. 
VUla  Garaa,    It  is  no  more  than  what 
you  have  sign'd  already,  39 

The  public  form  thereof. 

Cranmer,  It  may  be  so; 

I  sign  it  with  my  presence,  if  I  read  it. 
Villa  Garcia*    But  this  is  idle  of  you. 
Well,  sir,  well. 
You  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for  you; 
Exhort  them  to  a  pure  and  yirtuous  life; 
Declare  the  Queen's  right  to  the  throne; 

confess 
Tour  faith  before  all  hearers;  and  retraet 
That  Eucharistic  doctrine  in  your  book. 
Will  you  not  sign  it  now  ? 

Cranmer,  No,  Villa  Garcia, 

I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  haye  mercy  on 

me? 

ViUa  Garaa.    Haye  yon  good  hopes  of 

mercy  t    So,  farewell.  \ExU. 
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CroMner,  Good  hopea,  not  theirs,  hare  I 
that  I  am  fixt,  51 

Fizt  beyond  fall ;  however,  in  strange  hoars, 
After  the  long  brain-dazing  colloquies, 
And  thousand-times  recurring  argument 
Of  those  two  &iars  ever  in  my  prison. 
When  left  alone  in  my  despondency, 
Without  a  friend,  a  book,  my  faith  would 

seem 
Dead  or  half-drown'd,  or  else  swam  heavily 
Against  the  huge  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
S^nsters  of  mistradition,  old  enough  60 
To  scare  me  into  dreaming.  '  What  am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages  ? '  was  it  so. 
Or  am  I  slandering  my  most  inward  friend. 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward  foe  — 
The  soft  and  tremulous  coward  in  the  flesh  ? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  found  thee  and  not  leave  thee  any 

more. 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass  — 
No  sacrifice,  but  a  life-giving  feast  1         69 
{Wrilea.)   So,  so;  this  will  I  say  —  thus 

will  I  pray.  [Puts  up  the  paper. 

Enter  Bonner. 

Bonner.  Good  day,  old  friend;  what,  you 

look  somewhat  worn; 
And  yet  it  is  a  day  to  test  your  health 
Even  at  the  best.    I  scarce  have  spoken 

with  you 
Since  when  ?  —  your  degradation.  At  your 

trial 
Never  stood  up  a  bolder  man  than  you; 
Tou  would  not  cap  the   Pope's  commis- 
sioner — 
Your  learning,  and    your  stoutness,  and 

your  heresy. 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.    So,  after  that. 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  nnlord,       79 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once  again. 
The  common  barber  dipt  your  hair,  and  I 
Scraped  from  your  finger-points  the  holy 

oil; 
And  worse  than  all,  you  had  to  kneel  to 

me; 
Which  was  not  pleasant  for  you,  Master 

Cranmer. 
Now  yon,  that  would  not  recognize  the 

Pope, 
And  you,  that  would   not  own  the  Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the  stake. 
Which  frights  yon  back  into  the  ancient 

faith; 
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And  so  yon  have  recanted  to  the  P(^. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen.  Master  C 

mer  1  90 

Cranmer,  Yon  have  been  more    fierce 

against  the  Pope  than  I; 
But  why  fling  back  the  stone  he  strikes  me 

with  ?  [Antfe. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindness — 
Power  hath  been  given  yon  to  try  faith  by 

fire  — 

Pray  you,  remembering  how  yonraelf  have 
changed. 

Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I  have  gone. 

To  the  poor  flock  —  to  women  and  to  chil- 
dren— 

That  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with  me. 
Bonner.  Ay  —  gentle  as  they  call  you  — 
live  or  die! 

Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ? 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Council, 
Win  thro'  this  day  with  honor  to  yourself. 
And  1 11  say  something  for  you  —  so — 

good-bye.  [EtiL 

Cranmer.  This  hard  coarse  man  of  iAA 
hath  crouch'd  to  me 
Till  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for  him. 

J^nter  Thirlbt. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlhy.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Mv  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner's  is: 
W  ho  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer.       Why  do  yon  so  my-lord  me. 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby.     On  earth;  but  saved  in  heaven 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmer.      Will  they  bum  me,  Thirlby  ? 

Thirlby.    Alas,  they  will  1  these  burnings 

will  not  help  m 

The  purpose  of  Uie  faith;  but  my  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer.   And  they  will  surely  bora  me  ? 
Thirlby.   Ay;  and  besides  will  have  you 
in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of  their  sonls. 
Before  your  execq^ion.      May  God  help 

you 
Thro'  that  hard  hour  1 

Cranmer.  And    may    God    bless    joa, 

Thirlby !  119 

Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation  there. 

\ExU  Thirlby. 
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Disgraced,  dishonor'd  I  —  not  by  them,  in- 
deed. 
By  mine  own  self — by  mine  own  hand  ! 

0  thin-skinn'd  hand   and   jutting  yeins, 

't  was  yoQ 

That  tiira'd  the  homing  of  poor  Joan  of 
Kent; 

But  then  she  was  a  witch.  Tou  haye  writ- 
ten much. 

Bat  yon  were  never  raised  to  plead  for 
Frith, 

Whose  dogmas  I  have  reached.  He  was 
deliver'd 

To  the  secular  arm  to  bom;  and  there  was 
Lambert; 

Who  ean  foresee  himself?  truly  these 
burnings, 

As  Thirlby  says,  are  profitless  to  the  hom- 
ers, 130 

And  help  the  other  side.  Too  shall  bom 
too, 

Bnm  first  when  I  am  bomt. 

Fire  -^  inch  by  inch  to  die  in  agony  !  Lati- 
mer 

Had  a  brief  end  —  not  Ridley.  Hooper 
bum'd 

Three-quarters  of  an  boor.  Will  my  fag- 
gots 

Be  wet  as  his  were  ?    It  is  a  day  of  rain. 

1  will  not  mnse  npon  it. 

My  fancy  takes  the    boroer's  part,  and 

makes 
The  fire  seem  even  crueller  than  it  is. 
No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give  me 

strength,  140 

Albeit  I  have  denied  Him. 

Enter  Soto  and  Villa  6abcl4. 

VUia  Garcia,  We  are  ready 

To  take  yoo  to  Saint  Mary's,  Master  Cran- 

mer. 

Cranmer.  And  L    Lead  on;  ye  loose  me 

from  my  bonds.  [^ExeunL 

Scene  III 

St.  Mary*s  Church 

Cols  tn  the  Pulpit^  Lord  Wiluamb  op 
Thame  presiding.  Lord  Wiluam  How- 
ard, Lord  Paget,  and  others,  Crak- 
MBB  enters  between  Soto  and  Villa 
Garcia,  and  the  whole  Choir  strike  upt 
*  None  Dimittis.'  Cranmer  is  set  vpon 
a  Set^jfold  hefvre  the  people. 


Cole,  Behold  him  — 

[il  pause :  people  in  the  foreground. 
People.  O,  nnhappy  sight  t 
First  Protestant,  See  how  the  tears  run 

down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second  Protestant,  James,  didst  thon  ever 
see  a  carrion  crow 
Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  before  he  dies  ? 
First  Protestant.  Him  perch'd  op  there  ? 
I  wish  some  thunderboltl 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  polpit  and 
all. 
Cole.    Behold  him,   brethren;  he    hath 
cause  to  weep !  — 
So  have  we  alL    Weep  with  him  if  ye  will. 
Yet  —  10 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die, 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people  die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath  re- 

tum'd 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Chttrch« 
Repentant  of  his  errors  ? 
Protestant  Murmurs,        Ay,  tell  ns  that. 
Cole.   Those  of  the  wrong  side  will  de- 
spise the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear  of 

death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his  faith 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyrdom. 
cummer.  Ay.  *  » 

Cole.  Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there  may 
seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  dne 
To  him   that  so    repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  onr  Qoeen  and  Council  at  this 

time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.    He  hath  been 

a  traitor, 
A  shaker  and  confonnder  of  the  realm; 
And  when  the  King's  divorce  was  saed  at 

Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan. 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father,  sat 
And  judged  it.     Did  I  call  him  heretic  ?  so 
A  huge  heresiarch  ?  never  was  it  known 
That  any  man  so  writing,  preaching  so, 
So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  continu- 
ing. 
Hath  found  his  pardon;  therefore  he  must 

die. 
For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 
There  be  for  this  man's  endings  whieh  our 

Queen 
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And  Coancil  at  this  present  deem  it  not 
Expedient  to  be  known. 
Protestant  Mwmun,       I  wanant  yon. 
C6U,  Take  therefore,  all,  example  by 
this  man, 
For  if  oar  Holy  Queen  not  pardon  him,    40 
Much  less  shall  others  in  like  cause  escape, 
That  all  of  yon,  the  highest  as  the  lowest, 
May  leam  there  is  no  power  against  the 

Lord. 
There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high  de- 
gree. 
Chief  prelate  of  onr  Church,  archbishop,  first 
In  Council,  second  person  in  the  realm. 
Friend  for  so  lone  time  of  a  mighty  King; 
And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  debased 
From  councillor  to  caitiff  —  fallen  so  low, 
The  leprous  flntterings  of  the  byway,  scum 
And  offal  of  the  city,  would  not  change     51 
Estates  with  him;  in  brief,  so  miserable 
There  is  no  hope  of  better  left  for  him. 
No  place  for  worse. 

Tet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 
This  is  the  work  of  God.    He  is  glorified 
In  thy  couTersion;  lo  !  thou  art  reclaim'd; 
He  brings  thee  home;  nor  fear  but  that  i^ 

day 
ThoQ  shfdt  receive    the    penitent    thiefs 

award. 
And  be  with  Christ  the  Lord  in  Paradise. 
Remember  how  €rod  made  the  fierce  fire 
seem  60 

To  those  three  children  like  a  pleasant  dew. 
Remember,  too. 

The  triumph  of  Saint  Andrew  on  his  cross. 
The  patience  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  caU  on  God  and  all  the  Saints 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the  flame. 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  undergo. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  be  sung 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford.  Fray  for  him. 
Cranmer,  Ay,  one  and  all,  dear  brothers, 
pray  for  me;  70 

Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one  soul 
for  me. 
Cole,  And  now,  lest  any  one  among  you 
doubt 
The  man's  conTcrsion  and  remorse  of  heart. 
Yourselves  shall  hear  him  speak.    Speak, 

Master  Cranmer, 
Fulfil  your  promise  made  me,  and  proclaim 
Tour  true  undoubted  faith,  that  all  may 
hear. 
Cranmer,  And  that  I  will.    O  God,  Fa- 
ther of  Heaven  1 


O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world ! 

0  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  them  both ! 
Three  persons  and  one  CU)d,  have  mercy  on 

me,  Sc 

Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man  1 

1  have  offended  against  heaven  and  earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can  telL 
Then  whither  should  I  flee  for  any  help  ? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  I  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then?  — God  f orind  1    O 

God, 
For  Thou  art  merciful,  refusing  none 
That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto  Thee, 
Therefore,  I  come;  humble  myself  to  Thee; 
Saying,  O  Lord  God,  although  my  sins  be 

great,  «: 

For  Thy  great  mercy  have  mercy  1   O  God 

the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  alone,  when  Then  be- 

earnest 
Man  in  the  flesh,  was  the  great  mysftexy 

wrought; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  Thou  yield  up  Thy  Son  to  homaa 

death ! 
But  for  the  g^atest  sin  that  can  be  sinned. 
Tea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable. 
Unpardonable,  —  sin  against  the  light. 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  proven  and 

known.  aoo 

Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all  sin. 
Forgive  me.  Father,  for  no  merit  of  mine^ 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glorified. 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  who  died  for 

man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of  death 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that  may 

live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind; 
For  death  gives  life's  last  word  a  power  to 

live. 
And,  like  Uie  stone-cut  epitaph,  remain 
After  the  vanish'd  voice,  and  speak  to  men. 
Crod  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God  1 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case,  itz 

Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world. 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly, 
They  care  for  nothing  else.     What  aaith 

Saint  John  ? 
'  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against  God.' 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
Tou  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  aiM  Queen,  and  not  for 

dread 
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Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of  Him 
Whose  ministers  they  be  to  govern  yon.  lai 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren;  yet  what  hatred  Christian 

men 
Bear  to  each  other,  seeming  not  as  brethren. 
But  mortal  foes  !    But  do  you  good  to  all 
As  mueh  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  no  man 

more 
Than  yon  would  harm  your  loving  natural 

brother 
Of  the  same  roof,  same  breast.   If  any  do. 
Albeit  he  think  himself  at  home  with  God, 
Of  this  be  sure,  he  is  whole  worlds  away. 
Prote$tant  Murmurs.  What  sort  of  bro- 
thers then  be  those  that  lust  131 
To  bum  each  other  ? 

WilUafni,  Peace  among  yon,  there  ! 

Cranmer,  Fourthly,  to  those  that  own  ex- 
ceeding wealth, 
Remember  that  sore  saying  spoken  once 


th,* 


By  Him  that  was  the  truth, '  How  hard  it 

is 

For  the  rich  man  to  enter  into  heaven  ! ' 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard  word. 
I  have  not  time  for  more;  if  ever,  now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing  now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so  dear. 
Long  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have  heard 
Of  all  their  wretchedness.    Give   to  the 
poor,  14a 

Ye  give  to  God.    He  is  with  us  in  the  poor. 

And  now,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  come 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to  be. 
Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  heaven  with 

joy, 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in  hell; 
^ndp  teeing  in  a  moment  I  shall  find 

IPointina  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow  me, 

[^Pointing  doumwards. 
I  nhaU  declare  to  yon  my  very  faith  151 
Without  all  color. 

Coie.  Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 

Cranmer.  I  do  believe  in  God,  Father  of 

In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
And  eyerr  syllable  taught  us  by  our  Lord, 
His  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  Testa- 
ments, 
Both  Old  and  New. 

CoU,  Be  plainer,  Master  Cranroer. 

Cranmer,  And  now  I  come  to  the  neat 
eanse  that  weight 


Upon  my  conscience  more  than  anything 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me;      160 
For  there  be  writings  I  have  set  abroad 
Against  the  truth  I  knew  within  my  heart. 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my  life, 
If  that  might  be;  the  papers  by  my  hand 
Sign'd    since    nnr  degradation  —  by    this 
hand        {Holding  out  his  right  hand. 
Written  and  sign'd  —  I  here  renounce  them 

•IJ; 

And,  since  my  hand  offended,  having  writ- 
ten 

Against  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  first  be 
burnt, 

So  I  may  oome  to  the  fire.      [^Dead  iHenee. 

PROTSSTAirT  MURMUBa. 

First  Protestant.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 
Second  Protestant,  Our  prayers  are  heard ! 
Third  Protestant.  God  bless  him! 

Catholic  Murmubs. 

Out  upon  him  1  out  upon  him  ! 
Liar  1  dissembler !  traitor  !  to  the  fire  !  173 
Williams  (raising  his  voice).  Ton  know 
that  you  recanted  all  yon  said 
Touching  the  sacrament  in  that  same  book 
You  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Winches- 
ter; 
Dissemble  not;  play  the  plain  Christian 
man. 
Cranmer.  Alas,  my  lord, 
I  have  been  a  man  loved  plainness  all  mv 

life; 
I  (/uf  dissemble,  but  the  hour  has  oome 
For  utter  truth  and  plainness;  wherefore,  I 
say,  180 

I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  that  book. 
Moreover, 

As  for  the  Pope,  I  count  him  Antichrist, 
With  all  his  devirs  doctrines,  and  refuse. 
Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have  said. 
[Crtef  on  all  sides^ '  Pull  him  down  I 
Away  with  him  ! ' 
Cole.   Ay,    stop    the    heretic's    mouth  1 

Hale  him  away  ! 
Williams.   Harm  him  not,  harm  him  not  I 
have  him  to  the  fire  ! 
[Cranmer  goes  out  between  Two  Aiort, 
smiling;  hands  are  reached  to  him 
from  the  crowd.   Lord  William  How- 
ard €tnd  Lord  Paget  are  left  aUme  m 
the  church. 
Paget.  The  nave  and  aisles  all  empty  as 
a  fool's  jest  I 
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No,  here 's  Lord  William  Howard.    What, 
my  lord,  190 

Toa  have  not  gone  to  see  the  homing  ? 
Howard,  Fie  1 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a  show, 

And  watch  a  good  man  bum.  Never  again. 

I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 

Moreover,  tho'  a  Catholic,  I  woold  not, 

For  the  pure  honor  of  our  common  nature. 

Hear  what  I  might  —  another  recantation 

Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 
Paget.  Ton  'd  not  hear  that. 

He  pass'd  oat  smiling,  and  he  walk'd  up- 
right; 

His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the  gen- 
eral MO 

He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 

Hath  rated  for  some  backwardness  and 
bidden  him 

Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the 
man 

Hurls  his  soil'd  life  agunst  the  pikes  and 
dies. 
Howard.  Yet  that  he  might  not  after  all 
those  papers 

Of  recantation  yield  again,  who  knows  ? 
PageL  Papers  of  recantation  1     Think 
yon  then 

That  Cranmer  read  all  papers   that  he 
sign'd? 

Or  sign'd  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 
sign'd  ? 

Nay,  I  trow  not;  and  you  shall  see,  my 
Lord,  210 

That  howsoever  hero-like  the  man 

Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 

Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 

His  ending  to  the  glory  of  their  church. 

And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 

Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his  best 

Of  life  was  over  then. 
Howard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in  his 
frieze; 

But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his  shroud. 

He  stood  upright,  a  laa  of  twenty-one,    320 

And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  starting 
flame. 

And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 
therein, 

Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him  dead. 

Ridley  was  longer  burning;  but  he  died 

As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,  'fore  God, 

I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  English 
ones. 


If  ever,  as  heaven  grant,  we  dash  witk 

Spain, 
Our  Ridley-soldiers  and  our  Tistimrr  wr 

ors 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget  Your  mild  legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  belpt  thes 

thro'  it.  zi. 

\A  murmur  of  the  Crowd  m  the  disttmcr 

Hark,  how  those  Roman  wolf-doga  hovl 

and  bay  him ! 
Howard.  Might  it  not  be  the  other  aitt 

rejoicing 
Li  his  brave  end  ? 

PageL  They  are  too  cmsh'd,  too  brokea 
They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

Howard.  Ay,  ay,  Bsgc<. 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  measure  oc 

themselves. 
Have  I  not  heard  them  mock  the  Uessei 

Host 
Li  songs  so  lewd  the  beast  might  roar  kit 

claim 
To  being  in  God's  image,  more  than  tfaev  * 
Have   I  not    seen    the    gamekeeper,  the 

groom, 
Grardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  parsan*! 

place,  i^ 

The  parson  from  his  own  spire  swmig  otf 

dead. 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streeta,  aai 

all  men 
Regarding  her?    I  say  they  have  draws 

the  fire 
On  their  own  heads;  yet,  Paget,  I  do  hold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater  righu 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 

Paget.  Action  and  reactiaB. 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  ohild^worid. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my  lord 
Heaven  help  that  this  reaction  not 
Yet  fiercelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 
Hotoard.  The  world  'a  mad. 

PagH.   'iAy  Lord,  the  world  is   like  s 

drunken  man, 
Who  cannot  move  straight  to  hia  end,  hat 

reels 
Now  to  the  right,  then  as  &r  to  the  left 
Push'd  by  the  crowd  beside  —  and  under* 

foot 
An  earthquake;    for    sinoe  Henry   fior  i 

doubt  — 
Which  a  young  lust  had  elicit  ttpoB  ths 

back, 
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Ciyiogy  *  Forwazd  I '  —  set  our  old  church 

rooking,  men 
H*T6  hardly  known  what  to  belieye,  or 

whether 
They  should  helieva  in  anything;  the  cur- 
rents 260 
So  shift  and  change,  they  see  not  how  they 

are  home, 
Kor  whither.    I  conclude  the  King  a  heast; 
Verily  a  lion  if  yon  will  —  the  world 
A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool  —  myself 
Half  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining  to  it; 
Altho'  your  lordship  hath  as  little  of  each 
Cleaving  to  your  original  Adam-clay 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 

Howard,  We  talk  and  Cranraer  suffers. 
The  kindliest  man  I  oyer  knew;  see,  see, 
I  speak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

land  1  271 

Hard-natured  Queen,  half-Spanish  in  he^- 

self, 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-grain'd  stock  of 

Spain  — 
Her  life,  since  Philin  left  her,  and  she  lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  oearing  him  a  child, 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's  day, 
Gone  narrowing  down  and  darkening  to  a 

close. 
There  will  be  more  conspiracies,  I  fear. 
Paget.  Aj^  ay,  beware  of  France. 
Howard,  O  Paget,  Paget  I 

I  bare  seen  heretics  of  the  poorer  sort,   aSo 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to  day, 
To  whom  the    fire  were  welcome,  lying 

chain'd 
In  breathless  dungeons  oyer  steaming  sew« 

ers. 
Fed  with  rank  bread  that  erawl'd  upon  the 

touffue. 
And  putrid  water,  eyery  drop  a  worm, 
Until  they  died  of  rotted  limbs;  and  then 
Cast  on  the  dunghill  naked,  and  become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to  heel, 
Made  even  the  carrion  •  nosing   mongrel 

yomit  aS9 

With  hate  and  horror. 

Paget,  Nay,  yoa  sicken  me 

To  hear  yon. 

BiHc^  Fuey-riek;   Umm  Uuiigt  are 

done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Queen 
Twice  given. 

Pagei.  No  faith  with  heretics,  my  lord  I 
Hist!  there  be  two  old  gossips — gospellers,  | 


I  take  it;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here; 
I  warrant  yon  they  talk  about  the  burning. 

Enter  Two  Old  Women.   Joak,  and 
after  her  Tib. 

Joan.  Why,  it  be  Tib! 

Tib,  I  cum  behind  tha,  gall,  and  could 
n't  make  tha  hear.  Eh,  the  wind  and  the 
wet  I  What  a  day,  what  a  day  I  nigh  upo' 
judgment  daay  loike.  Pwoaps  be  pretty 
things,  Joan,  but  they  wunt  set  1'  the 
Lord's  cheer  o'  that  daay.  303 

Joan,  I  must  set  down  myself,  Tib;  it 
be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld  legs  up  vro' 
Islip.  £lh,  my  rhenmatizv  be  that  bad 
howiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  bumin'  ? 

Tib,  I  should  saay  't  wur  ower  by  now. 
I  'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but  Dumble  wnr 
blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and  Dumble 's  tiie  best 
milcher  in  Islip.  ^u 

Joan,  Our  Daisy 's  as  good  '1  her. 

TA,  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan,  Our  Daisy's  butter 's  as  good  'i 
hem. 

Tib,  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan,  Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  better. 

TA.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan,  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi'  me, 
Tib;  ei  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld  man.        jm 

Tib,  Ay,  Joan,  and  mj  owld  man  wur 
up  and  awaay  betimes  wi'  dree  hard  eggs 
for  a  good  pleace  at  the  bumin' ;  and  barrin' 
the  wet,  Hodge  'ud  ha'  been  a-harrowin'  o' 
white  peasen  i'  the  outfield  —  and  barrin' 
the  wind,  Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind, 
so  'z  we  was  forced  to  stick  her,  but  wa 
fetched  her  round  at  last.  Thank  the  Lord 
therevore.  Dumble 's  the  best  milcher  in 
Islip.  330 

Joan,  Thon's  thy  way  wi*  man  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha,  it  beats  me  I 
Eh,  but  I  do  know  es  Pwoaps  and  vires  be 
bad  things;  tell  'ee  now,  I  heerd  summat 
as  sommun  towld  snmmun  o'  owld  Bishop 
Gardiner's  end;  there  wnr  an  owld  lord 
arcum  to  dine  wi'  nn,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
could  n't  bide  vor  his  dinner,  but  a  had  to 
bide  howsomiver,  vor  *I  wunt  dine,'  says 
my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he, '  not  till  I  been 
ez  Latimer  ana  Ridley  be  a-vire; '  and  so 
they  bided  on  and  on  till  vour  o'  the  cloek« 
till  his  man  cum  in  post  vro'  here,  and  tells 
nn  ez  the  vire  has  ink  holt.  *  Now,'  says 
the  Bishop,  says  he,  *  we  11  gwo  to  dinner; ' 
and  tha  owld  lord  fell  to's  meat  wi'  a  wil|» 
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G<mL  bleas  anl  bat  Gardiner  wur  stmck 
down  like  bj  the  hand  o'  (rod  avore  a  could 
taato  a  moesel,  and  a  set  on  all  arTire,  so  'z 
the  tongae  on  un  com  a-loUuping  oot  o'  'is 
mouth  as  black  as  a  rat  Thank  the  Lord 
thererore !  3S> 

Paget.  The  fools  I 

Tib,  Ay,  Joan;  and  Queen  Mary  gwoes 
on  arbumin'  and  arbumin',  to  get  her  baaby 
bom;  but  all  her  bumin's  'ill  never  bum 
out  tiie  hypocrisy  that  makes  the  water  in 
her.  There 's  nought  but  the  vire  of  God's 
hell  ez  can  bum  out  that. 
Joan,  Thank  the  Lord  therevore !  s^ 
PatfeL  The  fools! 

Tib,  A-bumin',  and  arbumin',  and  a-mak- 
in'  o'  yolk  madder  and  madder;  but  tek 
thou  my  word  yor  't,  Joan,  —  and  I  bean't 
wrong  not  twice  i'  ten  year  —  the  bumin' 
o'  the  owld  archbishop  '11  bum  the  Pwoap 
out  o'  this  'ere  land  ror  iver  and  iver. 
Howard,  Out  of  the  church,  you  brace 
of  cursed  erones. 
Or  I  will    hare    you    duck'd !     ( Women 

hurry  ouL)    Said  I  not  right  ? 
For   how    should     reverend    prelate    or 
throned  prince  370 

Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  malinuty  ? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther  brew'd  I 
Paget,   Pooh,  pooh,  my  lord  1  poor  gar^ 
rulous  country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you; 
Ton    cannot    judge  the  liquor  from  the 
lees. 
Howard,  I  think  that  in  some  sort  we 
may.    But  see, 

Enter  Peters. 

Peters,  my  gentleman,  an  honest  Catho- 
lic, 

Who  follow 'd  with  the  crowd  to  Cranmer's 
fire.  378 

One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor  lie. 

Not  to  gain  paradise;  no,  nor  if  the  Pope 

Charged  him  to  do  it — he  is  white  as  death. 

Peters,  how  pale  you  look  1  you  bring  the 
smoke 

Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  you. 
Peters,  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burning  wrapt  me 
round. 
Howard,  Peters,  you  know  me  Catholic, 
but  English. 


Did  he  die  bravely  ?    Tell  me  thai,  or 

leave 
All  else  untold. 
Peters,  My  lord,  he  died  most  bravely. 
Howard,  Then  tell  me  all. 
Paget  Ay,  Master  Peters^  tell  vs. 

Peters.  You  saw  him  how  he  past  araon^ 

the  crowd;  3S9 

And  ever  as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish  frian 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  reproach; 
But  Cranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the  hdm 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  haven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved  to  hb 

death; 
And  I  could  see  that  many  silent  hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  hia  ova* 

and  thus. 
When  we  had  come  where  Ridley  buxal 

with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as  one  whoK 

mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the  rags 
They  had  modt'd  his  misery  with,  and  aS 

in  white,  ^ 

His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had  never 

shaven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to  ^k 

chain 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  stake, 

he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the  ChnrA 
Than  heretic  of  these  times;  and  still  the 

friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook  his  head. 
Or  answer'd  them  in  smiling  negatlTes; 
Whereat  Lord  Williams  gave  a  snddei 

cry:  — 
<  Make  diort !  make  short ! '  and  bo  thev 

lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to  hea- 
ven, 410 
And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame; 
And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more  thtf 

once, 
*  This    hath    offended  —  this    unwortkT 

hand  I ' 
So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bura'd,  before 
The  flame  had  reach'd  his  body;  I  stood 

near  — 
Mark'd  him  —  he  never  uttered  oekmui  of 

pain. 
He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  hot,  like  a 

statue, 
Unmoving  in  the  greatness  of  the  flamei 
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G«ye  op  the  ghost;  and  so  past  martjr- 

kke  — 
Martyr  I  may  not  call  him — past  —  hut 
whither  ?  430 

Paget.  To  purgatory,  man,  to  purgatory. 
Peten*  Kay,  hut,  my  lord,  he  aenied  pur- 
gatory. 
Paffei,    W  hy  then  to  heayen,  and  Grod  ha' 

mercy  on  him  I 
Howard,  I^aget,  despite  his  fearful  here- 
sies, 
I  loyed  the  man,  and  needs  must  moan  for 
him; 

0  Cranmer  1 

Paget,       But  your  moan  is  useless  now. 
Come  oat,  my  bra,  it  is  a  world  of  fools. 

{^Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  —  London.  Hall  in  the 

Palace 

Queen,  Sib  Nicbolab  Heath. 

Heath,  Madam, 

1  do  assure  yon  that  it  most  be  look'd 

to. 

Calais  is  but  ill-garrison'd,  in  Guisnes 

Are  scarce  two  hundred    men,  and    the 
French  fleet 

Role  in  the  narrow  seas.  It  must  be  look'd 
to, 

If  war  should  fall  between  yourself  and 
France; 

Or  yon  will  lose  your  Calais. 

Mary.  It  shall  be  look*d  to; 

I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good  Sir  Nich- 
olas. 

Here  is  the  King.  lExit  Heath. 

Enter  Philxp. 

PkS^,  Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  true. 

And  you  mnst  look  to  Calais  when  I  go.   10 
Marg.    Go  ?    must  you  go,  indeed  — 
again  —  so  soon  ? 
Why,  nature's  licensed  ragabond,  the  swal- 
low, 
That  might  lire  always  in  the  sun's  warm 

heart. 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  North  than 

you— 
Knows   where   he   nested  —  erer   comes 
again. 
PkUio,    Ami-  Moil^in,  flo  shall  I. 


Mary.  O,  will  you  ?  will  yon  ? 

I  am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will  come  no 
more. 
Pkilm.  Ay,  ay;  but  many  yoices  call  me 

nence. 
Mary.  Voices  —  I  hear  unhappy  rumors 
—  nay,  ig 

I  say  not,  I  believe.    What  yoices  call 

you 
Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dearest  to 

you? 
Alas,  my    lord  I    what   yoices   and   how 
many? 
Philip.  The  yoices  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  -^ 
The  yoices  of  Franche  -  Comt^,  and  the 

Netherlands, 
The  yoices  of  Pern  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And  all  the  fair  spice>islands  of  the  East 
Mary  (admiringly).  Yon  are  the  mighti- 
est monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen;  and  so,  indeed,         30 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip.  A  little  Queen  I  but  when 

I  came  to  wed  your  majesty,  Lord  How- 
ard, 
Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd  the 


Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 

Mary*  Howard  is  all  English  I 

There  is  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 

king, 
Ten  times  our  husband,  but  mnst  lower  hii 


flag 
ktof 


To  that  of  England  in  the  seas  of  England* 
Philip.  Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mary.  Being  Queen  of  England* 

I  haye  none  other. 
PhiUp.  80. 

Mary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  State,  my 
liege,  4t 

Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  yon 
most? 
Philip.  No,  madam,  no !  a  eandle  in  the 
sun 
Is  all  but  smoke  —  a  star  beside  the  moon 
Is  all  but  lost;  your  people  will  not  crown 

me  — 
Your  people  are  as  eheerleas  as  your  clime. 
Hate  me  and  mine;  witness  the  Drawls,  the 
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Here  twiiigs  a  Spaniard  -  there  an  Eng- 

lishman; 
The  peoples  are  nnlike  as  their  oomplez- 

ion; 
Yet  will  I  be  your  swallow  and  retam  — 
But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary,  Not  to  help  me  f 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  yon,       52 
My  F^;^  «K«e  i«dg«.ent.  on  the 

Harvestless     autumns,     horrible     agues, 
plarne  — 
PhUip,  The  blood  and  sweat  of  heretics 
at  the  stake 
Is  God's  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 
Bum  more  I 
Martf,    I  will,  I  will;  and  yon  will  stay  ? 
Philip.    Have  I  not  said?    Madam,  I 
came  to  sue 
Tour  Council  and  yourself  to  declare  war. 
Mary,  Sir,  there  are  many  English  in 
your  ranks  60 

To  help  your  battle. 

PhUip.  So  far,  sood.    I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  and  yourself 
To  declare  war  against  the  King  of  France. 
Mary,  Not  to  see  me  ? 
PhUip,  Ay,  madam,  to  see  yon. 

Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond  1 

{A  Me, 
But  soon  or  late  yon  must  have  war  with 

France; 
King  Henry  warms  your  traitors  at  his 

hearUi. 
Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford  there. 
Courtenay,  belike  — 

Mary,  A  fool  and  f eatherhead  1 

Pkilm.  Ay,  but  they  use  his  name.    In 
orief,  this  Henry  70 

Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the  in- 
tent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  heritage. 
And  then,  your  Scottish  namesake  marry- 
ing 
The  Dauphin,  he  would  weld  France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and  me. 
Mary.  And  yet  the  Pope  is  now  col- 
leagued  with  France; 
Yon  make  your  wars  upon  him  down  in 

Italy  — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well? 

PkU^.  Content  you,  madam; 

You  must  abide  my  judgment,  and  my 
father's. 


Who  deems  it  a  most  just  and  holy  war.  la 
The  Pope  would  cast  the  Spaniard  out  ol 

Naples; 
He  caUs  us  worse  than  Jews,  Moors,  Sara- 
cens. 
The  Pope  has  pushed  his  horns  beyond  his 

mitre  — 
Beyond  his  province.     Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  but   touch  him  on   the 

horns. 
And  he  withdraws;  and  of  his  holy  head  — 
For  Alva  is  true  son  of  the  true  Chorch  — 
No  hair  is  harm'd.    Will  you  not  kelp  me 

here? 
Mary.  Alas  !  the  Council  will  not  hear 

of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars  of 

England.  90 

They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 
So  hunger -nipt  and  wretched;  and  you 

niow 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  giren  the 

church-lands  back. 
The  nobles  would  not;  nay,  they  olapt  Ottai 

hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask*d;  and  there- 
fore God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.    What 's   to  be 

done? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause  again. 
And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsidies 
Among  the  merchants;  and  Sir  TlxMiias 

Gresham 
Will  aid  us.    There  is  Antwerp  and  the 

Jews.  Tco 

Phil^.  Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary,      And  yon  will  stay  your  going  ? 
PhUip.  And  further  to  discourage  mad 

lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you  love  her 

not. 
You  must  proclum  Elizabeth  your  heir. 
She  stands  between  you  and  the  Qoeea  of 

Scots. 
Mary.  The  Queen  of  Scots  at  least  is 

Catholic. 
Phil^.  Ay,  madam,  Catholic;  but  I  wiD 

not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  England 

t<K). 

Mary.  But  she  's  a  heretic,  and,  when  I 
am  g^ne,  ki« 

Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

PhUip.  It  must  be  done 

You  nmst  proclaim  Elizabeth  yoor  heir. 
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Mary,  Then  it  is  done;  bufe  yon  will 
stay  your  going 
Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  purpose  ? 

PAt/t>.  No ! 

Marf,   Whaty  not  one  day  ? 

Phihp,  Yon  beat  upon  the  rock. 

Mary,  And  I  am  broken  there. 

PhUw,  Is  this  a  place 

To  wail  in»  madam  ?  what !  a  public  hall  ? 
Go  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mary,  Do  not  seem  so  changed. 

Say  go;  but  only  say  it  loringly. 

jPhUip.  You  do  mistake.    1  am  not  one 
to  change.  ng 

I  ncTcr  loyed  you  more. 

Mary,  Sire,  I  obey  you. 

Come  quickly. 

Phi^,  Ay.  lExU  Mary. 

Enter  Couirr  i>m  FKria. 

Feria  (oiide).    The  Queen  in  tears  ! 
Phil^,  Feria ! 

Hast  tiiou  not  mark'd  —  come  closer  to 

mine  ear  — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours  hath 

grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a  ehUd  ? 
Feria,  Sire,  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd 

it,  so  haye  X. 
Philip,  Hast  thou  not  likewise  mark'd 
£Hsabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal  —  like  a  queen,  in- 
deed? 
Feria,  Allow  me  the  same  answer  as  be- 
fore— 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her,  so 
have  L 
PkSip.  Good,  now;  methinks  my  Queen 
IS  like  enough  130 

To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Feria,  To  leave  yon,  sire  ? 

PkiUp,  I  mean  not  like  to  live.    Elisa- 
beth— 
To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  yon  know, 
We  meant  to  wed  her;  but  I  am  not  sure 
She  will  not  serve  me    better  —  so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me  —  as  —  my  wife. 
Feria,  Sire,  even  so. 

PkiUp,  She  will  not  have  Prince  Phili* 

Dcrt  of  Savoy. 
Feria,  No,  sire. 
PkStip,        I  have  to  pray  you,  some  odd 


To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on  this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy;   148 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it. 
Feria.  Sire,  I  wiU. 

Philip,  I  am  not  certain  but  that  Phili- 
bert 
ShaU  be  the  man;  and  I  shaU  urge  his 

suit 
Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not  certain 
You  understand,  Feria. 
Feria,  Stre,  I  do. 

Philip.  And  if  you  be  not  secret  in  this 
matter. 
You  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.  You  must  be  sweet  and  supple, 
like  a  Frenchman. 
She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  the  honey- 
comb. 

[J^xt^  Feria. 

EnUr  Riiff  ABD. 

Renard.  My  liege,  I  bring  you  goodly 

tidings. 
PhUip,  Well  ? 

Renard.  There  will  be  war  with  Franoe, 
at  last,  my  liege;  151 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed  ass. 
Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  English- 
men, 
Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of  York; 
Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  affirms 
The  Queen  has  foneited  her  right  to  reign 
By  marriage  with  an  alien  —  other  things 
As  idle;  a  weak  Wyatt  1    Little  doubt 
This  buss  will  soon  be  silenced;  but  the 

Council  — 
I  have  talked  with  some  already  —  are  for 
war.  160 

This  is  the    fifth    conspiracy  hateh'd   in 

France; 
They  show  their  teeth  upon  it;  and  your 

Grace, 
So  you  will  take  advice  of  mine,  should 

stay 
Yet  for  a  while,  to  shape  and  guide  the 
event. 
Philip.  Good  !  Renard,  I  will  sUy  then. 
Renard,  Also,  sire, 

Might  I  not  say  —  to  please  your  wife,  the 
Queen? 
Philip.  Ay,  Benardf  if  yon  care  to  put 
it  so. 

[Exemt. 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  sitting:  a  rose  m  her  hand.    Ladt 
CiABENCS.    AucB  tn  the  background. 

Mary.  Look  1  I  hare  play'd  with  this 
poor  rose  so  long 
I  hmve  Dfoken  off  the  head. 

Lady  Clarence,       Your  Grace  hath  heen 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rehel  head 
That  should  have    fallen,   and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary.  There  were  not  many  hang'd  for 

Wyatt's  rising. 
Lady  Clarence,  l^y,  not  two  hnndred. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all  the 
world. 
Lady  Clarence.  For   her?   for  whom, 
your  Grace? 

Enter  Usher. 


Usher. 


The  Cardinal. 


Enter  Cardinal  Pole  (Mart  rises). 

Mary.   Reginald  Pole,  what  news  hath 

plagued  thy  heart  ? 
What  makes  thy  faror  like  the  bloodless 

head  lo 

Fallen  on  the  block,  and  held  up  by  the 

hair? 
Philip?  — 

Pwe.  No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 

As  ever. 

Mary.    Ay,  and  then  as  cold  as  ever. 
Is  Calais  taken  ? 

Pole.  Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper  harm  to  England  and  to  Rome 
Than  Calais  taken.     Julius  the  Third 
Was  ever  just,  and  mild,  and  father-like; 
Bat    this    new    Pope    Caraffii,   Paul    the 

Fourth, 
Not  only  reft  me  of  that  lefifateship  19 

Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  the  legateship 
Annez'd  to  Canterbury  — nay,  but  worse  — 
And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 
And  so  must  you,  good  cousin;  —  worse 

than  all, 
A  passing  bell  toU'd  in  a  dying  ear  — 
He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy. 
Before  his  Inquisition. 
Mary.  I  knew  it,  ooo8iii« 


But  held  from  yoa  all  papers    sent  by 

Rome, 
That  you  might  rest  among  ns,  till  the 

Pope, 
To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  to  Bone, 
Rerersed  his  doom,  and  that  you  might  not 

seem  i^ 

To  disobey  his  Holiness. 

Pole.  He  hates  Philip; 

He  is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates  the  Span- 
iard; 
He  cannot  dream  that  /  advised  the  war: 
He  strikes  thro'  me  at  Philip  and  yomsdf. 
Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  hates  me 

too; 
So  brands  me  in  the  stare  of  Christendom 
A  heretic ! 
Now,  even  now,  when  bow'd  befcxre  mr 

time. 
The  house  half-ruin'd  ere  the  lease  be  out; 
When  I  should  g«ide  the  Church  in  peace 

at  home,  49 

After  my  twenty  years  of  bamshment. 
And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 
The  primacy  —  a  heretic  I    Long  age^ 
When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 
I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
And  I  and  learned  friends  among  oarselTei 
Would  freely  canTass  certain  Latherss- 

isms. 
What  then,  he  knew  I  was  no  Latheran. 
A  heretic  I 
He    drew  this  shaft    against  me  to  th« 

head,  a 

When  it  was  thought  I  might  be  ehoses 

Pope, 
But  then  withdrew  it.    In  full  oonsisUny, 
When  I  was  made  archbishop,  he  i^proTed 

me. 
And  how  should  he  have  sent  me  legate 

hither. 
Deeming  me  heretic?   and  what  herssr 

smce? 
But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy, 
And  hates  the  Spaniard  —  fiery-^ioleric, 
A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic  wines, 
That  ever  make  him  fierier.     I,  a  heretic  ? 
Tour  Highness  knows  that  in    parsaioir 

heresy  «« 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord  Chan- 

cellor,  — 
He  cried  *  Enough  1  enough  1 '  before  his 

death, — 
Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  patunl 

man — 
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It  was  God's  cause  —  so  far  they  call  me 
now 

The  scourge  and  butcher  of  their  English 
church. 
Mary.  Haye  courage,  your  reward  is 

hearen  itself. 
Pole,  They  groan  amen;   they  swarm 
into  the  fire 

Like  flies — for  what?  no  dogma.    They 
know  nothing; 

They  bum  for  nothug. 

mary.  You  have  done  your  best. 

Pole.  Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a  faith- 
ful son,  70 

That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his  father's 
work, 

When  hwk  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 
door 

Shut  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he  loved, 

His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth, 

And  the  poor  son  turn'd  out  into  the  street 

To  sleep,  to  die  —  I  shall  die  of  it,  cousin. 
Maru,  I  pray  you  be  not  so  disoonso* 
late ; 

I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope. 

Poor  cousin  I 

Have  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of  your 
life  80 

Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought  we 
two 

Might  make  one  flesh,  and  cleave  unto  each 
other 

As  man  and  wife  ? 

Pole,  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 

At  lisping -age.    I  watch  d  you  dancing 
once 

With  your   huge    father;  he  look'd  the 
Great  Harry, 

You  but  his  cockboat;  prettily  you  did  it, 

And  innocently.     No  —  we  were  not  made 

One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness  here; 

But  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in  mis- 
ery; 90 

Our  bridemaids  are  not  lovely  —  Disap- 
pointment, 

Inffratifcnde,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 

Labor-in-vain. 
Mary,  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace  1    I  am  sad  at  heart 
myself. 
Pole,  Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead  men's 
clay. 

Dog  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for  us  be- 
yond; 


And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

groom, 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

bride  — 
Mary.  Have  you  been  looking  at  the 

<  Dance  of  Death '  ? 
Pole.  No;    but   these    libellous    papers 

which  I  found  100 

Strewn  in  your  palace.    Look  you  here  — 

the  rope 
Pointing  at  me  with  <  Pole,  the  heretic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  bum  thy- 
self. 
Or  I  will  bum  thee;'   and    this   other; 

seel  — 
*  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole.' 
This  last — I  dare  not  read  it  her.    [AMe, 
Mary,  Away  I 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.    I  never 

read, 
I  tear  them;  they  come  back  upon  my 

dreams.  no 

The  hands  that  write  them  should  be  burnt 

clean  off 
As  Cranmer's,  and  the  fiends  that  utter 

them 
Tongue-tora  with  pincers,  lash'd  to  death, 

or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famish'd 

rats 
Eat  them  alive.    Why  do  they  bring  me 

these  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.    Yoa> 

pardon. 
Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !    *  O  bubble 

world. 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  ! ' 
Why,  who  said  that  ?    I  know  not  —  trae 

enough !  lao 

[PuU  up  the  papers,  all  hut  the  Uut^ 

which  faUs,     Exit  Pole. 
Alice.  If  Cranmer's  spirit  were  a  mock- 
ing one. 
And  beanl  these  two,  there  might  be  sport 

for  him.  \A$ide. 

Mary.  Clarence,    they  hate   me;    even 

while  I  sneak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  ^dlery, 

drawn. 
And  panting  for  my  blogd  as  I  jfo  bj* 
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Lady  Clarence,  Nay,  madam,  there  be 
loyal  papen  too, 
And  I  haye  often  found  them. 
Mary.  Und  me  one  I 

Lady    Clarence,  Ay,  madam;    bat    Sir 
Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chancellor, 
Would  see  your  Highness. 
Mary,        Wherefore  should  I  see  him  ? 
Lady  Clarence,  Well,  Madam,  he  may 
bring  you  news  from  Philip.  131 

Mary,  So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence,  Let  me  first  put  up  your 
hair; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary.  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  clearer  seen.    No,  no;  what  mat- 
ters? 
Foriom  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enter  Sir  Nicholas  Hkath. 

Heath*  I  bring  your  Majesty  such  griey- 
ous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.    Madam,  Calais  is 
taken. 
Mary,  What  traitor  spoke  ?    Here,  let 
my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  bum  him  for  a  Lutheran.    140 
Heath,  Her  Highness  is  unwelL    I  will 

retire. 
Lady  Clarence.  Madam,  your  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary,  Sir  Nicholas  I    I  am  stunn'd  — 
NichoUtf  Heath  ? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on  the 

head. 
What  said  you,  my  good  lord,  that  our 

brave  English 
Had  sallied  out  from  Calais  and  driven 

back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 

Heath,  Alas  I  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  which 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred  years 
Is  France  again. 

Mary,  So;  but  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet     Send  out;  let  England  as  of  old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep  into  152 
The  p»ythey«e  rending  fam.  W- ay. 

and  rend 
The  renders  too.    Send  out,  send  out,  and 

make 
Musters  in  all  the  counties;  gather  all 
Ftom  sixteen  years  to  sixty;  collect  the 
fleet; 


Let  cTcry  craft  that  carries  sail  and  gun 
Steer  toward  Calais.    Guisnes  is  not  taken 

yet? 
Heath,  Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary,  There  yet  is  hope. 

HeatiL  Ah,  madam,  but  your  people  aie 

so  cold;  ite 

I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not  care. 
Methinks  there  is  no  manhood  left  among 

us. 
Mary,  Send  out;  I  am  too  weak  to  stir 

abroad. 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council  — to  the  Fu> 

liament; 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.    Thoa  art  cM 

thyself 
To  babble  of  their  coldness.    O,  woold  I 

were 
My  &ther  for  an  hour  1    Away  now  — 

Quick !  {Exit  Heath. 

I  hopea  I  had  served  Grod  with  all  my 

mi?ht ! 
It  seems  I  have  not.    Ah !  much  heresy 
Sheltered  in  Calais.     Saints,  I  have  re- 
built tTO 
Your  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  images; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.    Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de> 

fkmed 
Thro*  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
By  loss  of  Calais.  Grant  me  Calais.  Philip, 
We  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy  Father 
All  for  your  sake.    W  hat  good  ooald  come 

of  that  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  No,  Madam,  not  against 

the  Holy  Father; 
Tou  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  wiUi 

France, 

Your  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy.    tSo 

Mary,  lamabyword.   Heretic  and  rebel 

Point  at  me  and  make  merry.  Philip  gone  t 

And  Calais  gone !    Time  thist  I  were  gone 

too! 
Lady  Clarence,  Nay,  if  the  fetid  gutter 

had  a  voice 
And  cried  I  was  not  dean,  what  shoold  I 

care? 
Or  you,  for  heretic  cries  ?    And  I  believea 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Your  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself. 
Maryjseeing  the  paper  dript  by  Pole). 

There !  there  I  another  paper !  Said 

yon  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal  ?    Shall  I  try   190 
If  this  be  one  of  such  ? 
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Lady  Clartnee*  Let  it  be,  let  it  be. 

God  pirdoo  me  I    I  have  nerer  yet  found 

one.  [AMt, 

Mary  {rtad$),  *  Tour  people  hate  you  as 

yonr  hoiband  bates  yon.' 

Clareneet  Clarencei  what  have  I  done? 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  gnMOi  all  paidon  ?    Bfother  of 

Godt 
Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  so  well. 
And  &ied  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 
Lady  Clarence,  No,  madam,  no. 
Mary*  My  hnsband  hates  me,  and  de- 
sires my  death.  300 
Lady  Clarence,  No,  madam;  these  are 

libels. 
Mary,  I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire  my 

death. 
Lady  Clarence,  Long  live  your  Majesty ! 
Shall  Alice  sing  yon 
One  of  her  pleasant  songs  ?    Alioe,  my 

ehild, 
Bring  ns  yonr  Inte  (Alioe  goee).    They  say 

the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  Darid's  harp. 

Mary,  Too  young ! 

And  nerir  knew  a  Philip. 

Re-enter  Alice. 


He  hates  me  f 


Give  me  the  late. 


(JShe  tinge,) 


TTspliiSB  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing  I 
Beauty  poMM  like  a  breath,  and  lore  Is  lost  in 

loathing.  xo 

Low,  my  In^e ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  Uie 

world  is  nothing  — 

Low,  lote,  low  I 
Lore  win  horer  round  the  flowers  when  they 

fint  awaken ; 
Lore  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  orer- 

taken. 
Low,  my  lute  I  0,  low,  my  lute  I  we  fade  and 

are  fonaken  — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low  1 

Take  it  away  !  not  low  enooffh  for  me  ! 

AUce,  Yonr  Grace  hath  alow  voice. 

Mary,  How  dare  too  say  it  ? 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.    A  low  voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear  I 
A  voiee  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  ! 
A  low  Toice  from  the  dust  and  from  the 
grave  I  aaa 


(Sitting  on  the  ground),    TherCy  am  I  low 

enough  now  ? 
Alice,  G<Md  Lord  !  how  grim  and  ghastly 

looks  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward  to  hei 

chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  beside  my 

fiither's. 
And  this  was  open'd,  and  the  dead  were 

found 
Sitting,  and  in  this  fashion;  she  looks  a 

corpse. 

Enter  Ladt  Magdalen  Dacbes. 

Lady  Magdalen,  Madam,  the  Coont  de 

Feria  waits  without, 

Li  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 

Lady  Clarence  {pointing  to  Mary).   Wait 

he  must  —  ajo 

Her  trance  again     She  neither  sees  nor 

hears, 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen,  Unhappiest 

Of  queens  synd  wives  and  women  I 

Alice  (m  the  foregroimd  with  Ladv  Mag- 
dalen). And  ail  along 
Of  Philip. 
Lady  Magdalen.  Not    so  load  I     Our 
Clarence  there 
Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  the  Queen, 
It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her  peace, 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice.  Ay,  this  Philip; 

I  used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  my 

heart  — 
God  help  me,  but  methinks  I  love  her 

less 
For  such  a  dotage  upon  snch  a  man.        b^k 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as  yoa. 
Lady  Magdalen,  I  seem  half-shamed  at 

times  to  be  so  tall. 
Alioe,  You  are  the  stateliest  deer  in  all 
the  herd  — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  but  I  am   small  and 

scandalous, 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen,  Why  ? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  that  yon  were  low-etatured. 

AUee,  Does  he  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  women's 
Low  as  his  own  ? 
Lady  Magdalen,  There  you  strike  in  the 
naiL 
This  ooarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy,     aso 
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It  18  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low;    - 
Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 
AUee,  Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  as  well 
as  dolL 
How  dared  he  ? 
Lady  Magdalen,  Stupid  soldiers  oft  are 
bold. 
Poor  lads,  they  see  not  what  the  general 

A  risk  of  utter  ruin.    I  am  not 
Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Alice.  Who?  Not  you? 

Toll,  tell  me;  save  my  credit  with  myself. 
Lady  Magdcden,  I  never  breathed  it  to 

a  bird  in  the  eaves. 
Would  not  for  aU  the  stars  and  maiden 

moon  260 

Our  drooping  Queen  should  know !     In 

Hampton  Court 
My  window  look'd  upon  the  corridor; 
And  I  was  robing;  —  this  poor  throat  of 

mine 
Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see  it,  — 
When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  window 

back, 
And,  like  a  thief,  push*d  in  his  royal  hand  ; 
But  by  (rod's  providence  a  good  stout  staff 
Lay  near  me,  and  you  know  me  strong  of 

arm. 
I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 
For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  devil  his  due, 
I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite.        ajr 
Alice,  I  would  she  could  have  wedded 

that  poor  youth, 
My  Lord  of  Devon, — light  enough,  God 

knows. 
And  mixt  with  Wyatt's  rising,  —  and  the 

boy 
Nol  out  of  him — but  neither  cold,  coarse, 

cruel, 
And  more  than  all  —  no  Spaniard. 

Lady  Clarence,  Not  so  loud. 

Lord  Devon,  girls  I  what  are  yon  whisper^ 

ing  here  ? 
Alice.  Probing   an    old   state-secret  — 

how  it  chanced 
That  this  young  earl  was  sent  on  foreign 

travel, 
Not  lost  his  head. 

Lady    Clarence,    There    was    no    proof 

against  him.  280 

AUce,  Nay,  madam ;  did  not  Gardiner  in- 
tercept 
A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles  wrote 
To  that  dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full  proof 


Of  Courtenay's  treason  ?    What  became 
of  that  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Some  say  that  Gardiner, 
out  of  love  for  him, 
Burnt  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  was  lost 
When    Wyatt    sack'd     the     Chancellor^i 

house  in  Southwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

AUce.  Ay,  and  with  him  who  died 

Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady  Clarence.  Much  changed,  I  hear. 
Had  put  off  levity  and  put  gravenesa  00. 
The  foreign  courts  report  him  in  his  man- 
ner 291 
Noble  as  his  young  person  and  old  shield. 
It  mig^t  be  so  —  but  all  is  over  now; 
He  caught  a  chill  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
And  died  in  Padua. 
Mary  (looking  t^  suddenly).  Died  in  the 

true  faith  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Ay,  madam,  happily. 
Mary.  Happier  he  than  L 

Lady  Magdalen.   It  seems  her  Higfanesi 
hath  awaken'd.    Think  you 
That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 
count  — 
Mary,  I  will  see  no  man  hence  for  ever- 
more, 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  eousin  Fc^e. 
Lady  Magdalen,  It  is  the  Count  de  Fe- 
ria,  my  dear  lady.  jm 

Mary,   What  count  ? 
Lady  Magdalen,  The  Count  de   Feiia, 
from  his  Majesty 
Kin^  Philip. 

Mary,    Philip  I  quick  1  loop  up  vaj  hair ! 
Throw  cushions  on  that  seat,  and  made  it 

thronelike. 
Arrange  my  dress  —  the  gorgeous  Indian 

shawl 
That    Philip  brought    me    in  our  hi^py 

days  I  — 
That  covers    all.    So  —  am  I    somewhat 

queenlike. 
Bride    of  the    mightiest    sovereign    upon 
earth? 
Lady  Clarence,  Ay,  so  your  Grace  would 
bide  a  moment  yet.  310 

Mary,  No,  no,  he  brings  a  letter.     I 
may  die 
Before  I  read  it.    Let  me  see  him  at  oneeL 

Enter  Count  de  Febia  (biesb), 

Feria,     I    trust   your    Grace    is    weE 
(Aside,)    How  her  hand  bama  I 
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Mary.  1  am  not  well,  but  it  will  better  me, 
Sir  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which  yon 
brine. 
Feria,  Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary.  How  1  no  letter  ? 

Feria.  His  Highness  is  so  vez'd  with 

strange  affairs  — 
Mary,  That  his  own  wife  is  no  affair  of 

his. 
Feria.  Nay,  madam,  nay  I  he  sends  his 
veriest  love,  319 

And  says  he  will  come  qnickly. 

Mary.  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

Ton,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you  said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My  Kind's  congratulations;  it  was  hoped 
Your  Highness  was  once  more  in  happy 

state 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary.  Sir,  you  said  more; 

You  said  he  would  come  quickly.    I  had 

horses 
On  all  the    road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and 

day; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  husband 

came  not; 
And  yet  he  will  come  quickly.  —  Thou  hast 
learnt  330 

Thy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no  need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himself  again. 
Return, 
And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

more. 
Tell  him  at  last  I  know  his  love  is  dead. 
And  that  I  am  in  state  to  bring  forth 

death  — 
Thou  art  eommission'd  to  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me ! 

Feria.       Mere  compliments  and  wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from  your 
Grace? 
Mary.  Tell  her  to  come  and  dose  my 
dying  eyes,  340 

And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon  my 
grave. 
Feria.  Then  I  may  say  your  Grace  will 
see  your  sister  ? 
Your  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.    Air  and 

sunshine. 
I  would  we  had  you,  madam,  in  our  warm 

Spain. 
Yon  dioop  in  your  dim  London. 


Mary,  Have  him  away  1 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.  My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  (kneels  and  kisses  her  hand).  I  wish 
her  Highness  better.  (Aside.)  How 
her  hand  burns  1  lExeuni. 

Scene  III 

A  House  near  London 

EuzABBTH,  Steward  or  the  Houbb- 
HOLD,  Attendants. 

Elizaheth.  There 's  half  an  angel  wrong'd 

in  your  account; 

Methinks  I  am  all  angel,  that  I  bear  it 

Without  more  ruffling.    Cast  it  o'er  again. 

Steward.  I  were  whole  devil  if  I  wrong'd 

you,  madam.  [Exit  Steward. 

Attendant.  The   Count  de  Feria,  from 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth.  Ah  !  —  let  him  enter.    Nay, 
yon  need  not  go:       [To  her  Ladies. 
Remain  within  the  chamber,  but  apart. 
Well  have  no  private  conference.    Wel- 
come to  England  I 

£n^  Feria. 

Feria.  Fair  island  star  ! 

Elixabeth.     I    shine!     What   else,    Sir 

Count? 
Feria,  As  far  as  France,  and  into  Philip's 
heart.  10 

My  King  would  know  if  yon  be  fairly 

served, 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth.  You  see  the  lodging,  sir. 

I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 
Most  loyal  and  most  natef  ul  to  the  Queen. 
Feria.  Yon  should  be  grateful   to  my 
master,  too. 
He  spoke  of  this;  and  unto  him  yon  owe 
That  Mary  hath  acknowledged  yon  her 
heir. 
Elizabeth.  No,  not  to  her  nor  him;  but 
to  the  people. 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as  I  love 
The  people  I  whom  God  aid  ! 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip — 

Elizabeth .  Wherefore  pause  yon  —  what  ? 
Feria.  Nay,  but  I  speak  from  mine  own 
self,  not  him.  m 

Your  royal  sistejr  cannot  last;  your  hand 
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WUl  be  mneh  ooTeted  1    Whmt  »  delicate 

onel 
Onr  Spaniflh  ladies  have  none  each  —  and 

there, 
Were  you  in  Spain,  thb  fine  fair  gossamer 

gold  — 
Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on  a  frosty  dawn — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 

Elizabeth.  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 

Feria.       —  would  be  deemed  a  miracle. 
EUzabeOu  Your  Philip  hath  gold  hair 

and  golden  beard;  30 

There  must  be  ladies  many  with  hair  like 

mine. 
Fma.  Some  few  of  Gothie  blood  have 

golden  hair, 
But  none  like  yours. 
EUzabeUi,       I  am  happy  you  approve  it. 
Feria,  But  as  to  Philip  and  your  Grace, 

—  consider,  — 
If  snob  a  one  as  you  should  match  with 

Spain, 
What  hinders  but  that  Spain  and  England 

join'd 
Should  make  the  mightiest  empire  earth 

has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas,  and 

England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth,  It  may  chance  that  England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet,  40 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria.  Impossible; 

Except  you  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  even  for  a  madman's 

dream. 
EUzabetk.  Perhaps;  but  we  have  seamen. 

Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken  to  you; 
But  is  Don  Carlos  such  a  goodly  match  ? 
Feria.  Don  Carlos,  Ma£im,  is  but  twelve 

years  old. 
Elizabeth.  Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I  will 

muse  upon  it; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would  keep 

him  so; 
But  —  he   would   have   me    Catholic    of 

Rome,  50 

And  that  I  scarce  can  be;  and,  sir,  till  now 
My  sister's  marriage,  and  my  father's  mar- 
riages. 
Make  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
Bat  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  King. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  me  ? 


Feria.  Nothing, 

Save  that  methonght  I  gather'd  frcuii  the 

Queen 
That  she  would  see  your  Grace  before  she 

—  died. 
Elizabeth.  God's  death !  and  wberefoR 

spake  you  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  here, 
And  hers  are  number'd.     Horses  then. 

without  1  fc 

I  am  much  beholden  to  the  King,  your 

master. 
Why  did  you  keep  me  prating  7     Hocaes^ 

there  !  lExU  E^zabeth,  etr. 

Feria.  So  froma  dear  sky  falls  tlie  thaa- 

derbolt  I 
Don  Carlos  ?  Madam,  if  you  marry  Fhilqx 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your    'God*s 

death,' 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  ram 

tame. 
God's  death,  forsooth — you  do  not  knov 

King  PhiUp !  [£xi^ 

Scene  IV 
London.    Before  the  Palace 

A  light  burning  toiMm.    Yoices  of  ike  nigk 

passing. 

First.  Is  not  yon  light  in  the  Qiie^*i 

chamber  ? 
Second,  Ay, 

They  Ray  she 's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pole 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  winga,  wati 

make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven  I 
Second.  Amen.    Come  o& 


Two  Othebs. 

First.  There 's  the  Queen's  li^   I  hear 

she  cannot  live. 
Second.  God  curse  her  and  her  legate ! 

Gardiner  bums 
Already;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind. 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were  but  a  sort  of  winter.    Sir,  in  Gnmi- 

sev, 
I  watch'd  a  woman  bum;  and  in  her  agoov 
The  mother  came  upon  her —  a  child  was 

bom —  11 

And,  sir,  they  burl'd  it  back  into  tiie  fire. 
That,  being  but  bi^tiaed  in  fixe^  the  babe 
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Might  be  in  fire  for  ever.    Ah,  good  neighs 

bor, 
There  should  be  somethiag  fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deaerts. 

Fint,  Amen  to  ail 

Your  wish,  and  further  I 

A  nird  Voice.  Deserts !  Amen  to  what  ? 
Whose  deserts  ?  Yours  ?  You  have  a  gold 
ring  on  your  finger,  and  soft  raiment  about 
your  body;  and  is  not  the  woman  up  yon- 
der sleepmg  after  all  she  has  done,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  in  a  closed 
room,  with  light,  fire,  physic,  tendance; 
and  I  have  seen  the  true  men  of  Christ 
lying  famine-dead  by  scores,  and  under  no 
ceiling  but  the  doua  that  wept  on  them, 
not  for  them. 

Fintt.  Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not  safe 

to  preach. 
You  had  best  go  home.  What  are  you  ?  30 
Third.  What  am  I  ?  One  who  cries 
oontinually  with  sweat  and  tears  to  the 
Lord  God  that  it  would  please  Him  out  of 
His  infinite  love  to  break  down  all  king- 
ship and  qneenship,  all  priesthood  and  pre- 
lacy; to  cancel  and  abolish  all  bonds  of 
human  allegiance,  all  the  magistracy,  all 
the  nobles,  and  all  the  wealthy;  and  to 
send  us  again,  according  to  His  promise, 
the  one  Kmg,  the  Christ,  and  all  things  in 
common,  as  m  the  day  of  the  first  church, 
when  Christ  Jesus  was  King.  4a 

FinL  If  ever  I  heard  a  madman,  —  let 's 

away! 
Why,  yon  long-winded  —  Sir,  you  go  be- 
yond me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Good  night !    €ro    home  !     Besides,  yon 

cnne  so  loud. 
The  watch  will  hear  you.    Get  yon  home 

at  onoe.  lExeunt. 

Scene  V 
London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

A  OaUery  an  one  side.  The  moonlight 
streaming  through  a  range  of  ttindows  on 
the  wall  opposite.  Mary,  Lady  Claiu 
KNOB,  Lady  Magdalen  Dackrb,  Aucb. 
Quern  pacing  the  GaUerg.  A  writing^ 
table  m  frcfni,  Qubbn  comes  to  the  table 
and  writes  and  goes  again^  pacing  the  Gal' 

Urg. 


iJix 


Lady  Clarence.  Mine  eyes  are  dim:  what 

hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice.  *  I  am  dying,  Philip;  come  to  me.' 
Lady  Magdalen.  There  —  up  and  down, 

poor  lady,  un  and  down. 
Alice.  And  how  her  shadow  crosses  one 
by  one 
The  moonlight  easements  patterned  on  the 

wall. 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow  !    She  turns 
again. 

'Queen  sits  and  writes^  and  aoes  aaain, 
iy  Clarence.  What  hath  she  written 
now  ? 

Alice.  Nothing;  but '  come,  come,  oome,' 
and  all  awry, 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.    This  cannot 
last.  [Queen  returns. 

Mary.  I  whistle  to  the  bird  has  broken 
cage,  10 

And  all  in  vain.  [Sitting  doom. 

Calais   gone  —  Guisnes   gone,    too  —  and 
Pliilip  gone ! 
Lady  Clarmce.  Dear  madam,  Philip  is 
but  at  the  wars; 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  comes  again; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  stul. 
I  never  look'd  upon  so  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armor  there,  his 

hand 
Upon  his  helmet 

[Pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Philip  on  Ifts 
vooJil. 
Mary.  Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 

I  had  heard  of  him  in  battle  over  seas, 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in  arms. 
He  said  it  was  not  courtly  to  stand  hel- 
meted  31 

Before  the  Queen.    He  had  his  gracious 

moment, 
Altho'  you'll  not  believe  me.    How  he 

smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet  I 
Lady  Clarence.  And  so  he  does. 

Mary.  He  never    loved  me  —  nay,  he 
could  not  love  me. 
It  was  his  father's  policy  against  France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he, 
Poor  boy  I  [  Weqps. 

Alice.  That  was  a  lusty  boy  of  twenjhr- 
seven ;  [Aside. 

Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  I 

Mary.  And  all  in  vain  I 

The    Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin,  |i 
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And  ChaileSy  tbe  lord  of  this  low  world,  is 


fone; 
his  V 


And  air  his  wars  and  wisdoms  past  away; 
And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him. 
Lady  Clarence,  Na^,  dearest  lady,  see 

your  good  physician. 
Mary,  Drugs  —  but  he  knows  they  can- 
not help  me  -=-  says 
That  rest  is  all  —  tells  me  I  must  not 

think  — 
That  I  must  rest  —  I  shall  rest  by  and 

Catch  the  wild  cat,  cage  him,  and  when  he 

springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars,  say 

'rest.'  40 

Why,  yon  most  kill  him  if  you  would  haye 

him  rest  — 
Dead  or  alive,  yon  cannot  make  him  happy. 
Lady  Clarence,  Your  Majes^  has  lived 

so  pure  a  life. 
And  done  snch  migh^  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  God  will  make  you  happy  yet. 
Mary,  What  is  the  strange  thing  happi- 
ness ?    Sit  down  here. 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarence,  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  your  Grace  forget  yourself  a 

little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our  field 
For  twenty  miles,  where  the  black  crow 

flies  five,  50 

And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the  way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.    It  was  May-time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I  loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not  loved. 
And  both  were  silent,   letting    the   wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop'd  and  gathered 

one 
From  out  a  bed  of  thick  forget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and  gave  it 

me. 
I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it. 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at  once  60 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips  — 
Mary,  O  God  1     I  have  been  too  slack, 

too  slack; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among  our 

guards  — 
Kobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have  but 

burnt 
The  heretic  priest,  workmen,  and  women 

and  children. 


Wet,  faunine,  ague,  fever,  storm,  wred^ 

wrath, — 
We  have  so  play'd  the  coward;  bvt  Iv 

God's  grace. 
We  H  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set  up 
The  Holy  Office  here  —  gamer  the  whest. 
And  bum    the  tares  with    anqaeiieliab> 

fire! 
Bum !  — 

Fie,  what  a  savor  I  tell  the  oooka  to  ckee 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Latimer ! 

Sir,  we  are  private  with  our  women  here  — 
Ever  a  rough,  blunt,  and  unoonrtly  fellow — 
Thon  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go  out ' 
"T  is  out  —  mine  flames.  Women,  the  fiu? 

Father 
Has  ta'en  the  legateship  from  onr  eoosi: 

Pole- 
Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole  pine? 

of  it,  > 

As  I  do,  to  the  death.    I  am  but  a  woaas^ 
I  have  no  power.  —  Ah,  weak  and   nwci 

old  man. 
Sevenfold  dishonor'd  even  in  the  siffat 
Of  thine  own  sectaries  —  No,  no.    No  ps> 

don  I  — 
Why,  that  was  false;  there  is  the   rigk 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  yon  were  burnt  for  heresy,  nol  for 

treason. 
Remember  that !  't  was  I  and  Bonner  did  c; 
And  Pole;  we  are  three  to  one  —  Have  joc 

found  mercy  there. 
Grant  it  me  here— and  see,  he  smiles  a&i 

goes,  » 

Gentle  as  in  life.  i 

Alice,  Madam,  who  goes  ?   KingPldlipT 
Mary,   No,  Philip  comes  and  goes»  te 

never  goes. 
Women,  when  I  am  dead. 
Open  my  heart,  and  there  you  wiH   figc 

written 
Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais;  open  his,  ^ 
So  that  he  have  one,  — 
You  will  find  Philip  only,  policy,  policy, ^ 
Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hoar  true  u 

me  ! 
Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  fester'd  viee  \ 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  hell  1      tr 
Hast  thou  a  knife  ? 
Alice.  Ay,  madam,  bnt  o'  God's  merer  — 
Mary,  Fool,  think'st  thou  I  wonld  pm 

mine  own  soul 
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By  8]aa|^hter  of  Um  body  ?    I  could  not, 

girl, 
Not   this  way  —  callous  with  a  constant 

•trine, 
Unwoundable.    The  knife  1 

Alice,  Take  heed,  take  heed  1 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Mary.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardness; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased, 
Incapable  of  children.    Come  thou  down. 

tCuU  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  down. 
Lie  there.    (WaUs.)    O  God,  I  have  kiU'd 
my  Pliilip  1 
Alice,  Ko,  110 

Madam,  yon  have  bnt  cut  the  canvas  out; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Mary,  All  is  well  then;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest;  he  said  I  must  have  rest. 

[Cries  of-  Elizabeth  *  in  the  street. 
A  cry  1  What 's  that  ?  Elizabeth  ?  revolt  ? 
A  new  Northumberland,  another  Wyatt  ? 
I  'II  fiffht  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave. 
Lady  Clarence,  Madam,  your  royid  sister 

comes  to  see  you. 
Mary,  I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be  my 

sister? 

I  will  see  none  ezoept  the  priest.    Tour 

arm.  [7V»  Lady  Clarence. 

O  Saint  of  Aragon,  with  that  sweet  worn 

smile  lai 

Among   thy  patient  wrinkles  —  help  me 

hence.  [JSlzeimi, 

The  Prikbt  passes.    Enter  Elizabeth  and 
Sib  WiuiAM  Ckcil. 

Elizabeth,  Good    counsel    yours.  —  No 

one  in  waitine  ?  still. 
As  if  the  chamberiain  were  Death  him- 
self! 
The  room  she  sleeps  in  —  is  not  this  the 

way? 
No^  that  way  there  are  voieet.    Am  I  too 

late? 
Cecfl  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose  the 

war  I  lExit  Elizabeth. 

Cecil.  Many    points    weather'd,    many 

perilous  ones, 
At  last  a  harbor  opens;  but  therein 
Sunk  rocks  — they  need  fine  steering  — 

much  it  is  130 

To  be  nor  mad  nor  bigot —  have  a  mind  — 
Nor  let  priests'  talk,  or  dream  of  worlds  to 

be. 


Miscolor  things  about  her — sudden  touches 
For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  rocks;  no  passion^ 

ate  faith  — 
But  —  if  let  be  —  balance  and  compromise; 
Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her  —  r 

Tudor 
School'd  by  the  shadow  of  death  —  a  Bo- 

leyn,  too, 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so  welL 

Enter  AucK, 

How  is  the  good  Queen  now  ? 

Alice,  Away  from  Philip. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to  her 

mother  140 

Of  her  betrothal  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 

And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again  —  and 

once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his  book 
Against  that  godless  German.    Ah,  those 

days 
Were  happy.    It  was  never  merry  world 
In  England  since  the  Bible  came  among  us. 
CecS.  And  who  says  that  ? 
AUce,  It  is  a  saying  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 
Cecil,  It  never  will  be  meny  world  in 
England 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 
poor.  150 

Alice,  The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you  dare 
not  say  it 

Enter  Euzabetb. 

Elizabeth.  The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil.     Then  here  she  stands !  my  hom- 
age. 
Elizabeth.  She  knew  me,  and  acknow 

ledged  me  her  heir, 
Fray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  and  keep  tht 

Faith; 
Then  claspt  the  cross,  and  pass'd  away  in 

peace. 
I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful, 
Moro  beautiful  than  in  life.    Why  would 

you  vex  yourself. 
Poor  sister  ?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 
To  be  your  Queen.  To  reign  U  rertloM 

fence. 
Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.    Peace  is  with 

the  dead.  ifo 

Iler  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was 

mnt; 
And  she  loved  much:  pray  God  she  be  fos^ 

given  I 
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Feaoe  with  the  dead,  who  neyer 
were  at  peace  1 
Yet  she  loved  one  so  mneh — I  needs  must 

say- 
That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 
England  so  little. 

Elizabeth.  But  with  CecU's  aid 

And  others,  if  our  person  be  secured 
From  traitor  stabs  —  we  will  make  Eng- 
land great. 


Enter  Paobt,  and  other  Lords  of  thb 
Council^  Sir  Ralph  Bagcnhaix,  etc; 

Lords.  God  save  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of 

England  I 
BagenhalL  God   save  the  Crown!    the 

Papacy  is  no  more.  m 

Paget  (aside).  Axe  we  so  snre  of  that  ? 
AcdamaAm*  God  aaye  the  Qneea  1 
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Pablished  m  1876,  bnt  dated  18T7.    See  prefatory  note  to '  Qoeen  Mary,' and  *  Memob^*  vol 
B.  pp.  186-192. 

To  His  Exckllxhct 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTON, 

Viceroy  amd  GmfemoT'^Gtmeral  eflmdid, 

Mt  dear  Lord  Lttton,  —  After  old-worid  records — saeh  as  the  Bayenz  tapsa 
try  and  the  Roman  de  Ron,  —  Edward  Freeman's  History  of  the  Noimaa  Copqnest, 
and  yonr  father^s  Historical  Romance  treating  of  the  same  times,  have  been  maialy 
helpf  al  to  me  in  writing  this  Drama.    Yoor  father  dedicated  hk  '  Harold '  to  my 
father's  brother ;  allow  me  to  dedioate  my  *  Harold  *  to  yoorself . 

ATKmTBOV. 


SHOW-DAY  AT  BATTLE  ABBEY,  1876 

A  garden  here  —  May  breath  and  bloom  of  Bpiing 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 

Crying, '  With  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest;'  and  fancy  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing. 

And  Saxon  battlenize  clang  on  Norman  helm. 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  onr  realm; 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  onr  Norman-slander'd  king. 

O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood  I 

O  strange  hate-healer  Time  I     We  stroll  and  stare 

Where  mieht  made  right  eight  hnndied  years  ago; 

Might,  right  ?  ay,  good,  so  fdl  things  make  for  |^»od 

Bnt  he  and  he,  u  sonl  be  sonl,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

Knra  BsfWAiD  m  Covranoa. 

BmAHD,  created  Arehbithop  c/  CatUerbury  fry  the  AfMpcpe  BeneikL 

ALD>n>,  Arehbuhop  0/  York. 

Tm  NoBMAV  Bbbop  of  Loirooir. 

Hajkold,  Eart  of  We*»x^  q/teneardM  King  qfEmgiand  ' 

Totna,  Earl  of  NoHhumbria 

Orara,  Sari  0/  EaH  Angtia 

Laonmr,  Earl  0/  Kent  and  Beeex 
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OoovT  WnxiAM  or  Nouunnr. 

William  Bvfob. 

William  Malit,  a  JVohmm  IfobU.* 

"Kdwvk,  £art  i^f  M^reia  I    ^_     ,  ...         .  ., , 

MaacAM,EarlafJir0rlknmhHaqfUrTtHg  ]  oamt  0/ A{fgar  qf  Mereku 

Oambl,  a  Nortktnmbriam  TAaae. 

Got,  Coma  ^Fomikim. 

Rov,  a  PomOdm  Fuhtrman, 

HiMM  Mamot,  a  J^onnoA  Momk, 

Omod  and  Atmilbio,  CanofM  Aom  Watiham. 

Tte  Qumi,  Bdwtrd  ike  Co^fetaorU  Wife^  Daugkltr  of  Oodwdu 

Monut  Ward  nf  King  Edward, 


Oooitien,  Eirk  and 

HAROLD 
ACT  I 


Scene  I^— London.  The  King's  Palace 

(A  comet  $een  through  the  open  window.) 

AiJ>WTTB,  Gamkl,  C0URTIEB8  talking  to- 
gether. 

Fhtt  Cowder,  Lo !  there  onoe  more  — 
this  is  the  seTenth  night  I 
Ton    grimly  -  glaring,    treble  -  farandiah'd 

sconrge 
Of  EngUnd  1 

Secmd  Courtier.  Horrible  1 
Fint  Courtier,      Look  you,  there  'b  a  star 
That  dances  in  it  as  mad  with  agony  I 
Tlkird  Courtier.  Ay,  like  a  spirit  in  hell 
who  skips  and  flies 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  scape  the 
flame. 
Second  Courtier.  Steam'd  upward  from 
the  ondescendible 
Abysm. 

Fhtt  Courtier.  Or  floated  downward  from 
the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

Atdwpth.  ,      €ramel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  tninkest  thoa  this  means  ? 

GameL  War,  my  dear  lady  I 

Aldwyih.  Doth  this  affright  thee  ? 
Gomel.  Mightily,  my  dear  lady  I 

Aldwgth.  Stand  by  me  then,  and  look 
npon  my  face, 
Not  00  toe  oomet. 


MMMt-Anu,  CsBona  of  Waltbia,  rkhtnMB,  fie. 

The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 
They  hum  like  bees, — they  cannot  speak 

—  for  awe; 
Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  up  to  it. 
I  think  that  they  would  Moloehixe  them  too, 
To  have  the  heavens  clear. 
Aldwyth.  They  fri^t  not  me. 

Enter  Lbofwin,  after  him  Gurth. 

Ask  thou  Lord  Leof  win  what  he  thinks  of 

this  I  at 

Morcar.  Lord  Leofwin,  dost  thou  believe 

that  these 

Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yonder 

mean 
The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ? 
Biihop  0/ London  ^passing).  Did  ye  not 
cast  with  bestial  violence 
Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from  all 
Their  thrones  in  England?    I  alone  re* 

main. 
Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  7 
Leo/win.  With  us,  or  thee  ? 

Biihop  of  London.   Did  ye  not  outlaw 
your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert   of  Jumi^ges  —  well-nigh  murder 
him  too?  }o 

Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? 
Leo/win.   Why,  then  the  wrath  of  Hei^ 
ven  hath  three  tails, 
The  devil  only  one. 

lExit  Bishop  of  London. 

Enter  Abchbi8Bop  Stioani>. 
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Enter  Moeoar. 

Brother  t  why  so  pale  7 
Morcar.  It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares 
upon  the  Thames, 


Ask  our  archbishop. 
Stigand  should  know  the  purposes  of  He*- 
ven. 
Stigand.  Not  I.    I  caoiMi  read  the  faee 
of  heaven; 


^  .  .  .  quidJim  partim  Nonnaanus  et  Anglus 
CempatOT  HeraldL    (Gay  0/  Amiene^  687.) 
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Perhaps  our  vines  will  grow  the  better  for 
it. 
Leofwin  (laughing).  He  can  but  read  the 

King's  Hce  on  his  coins. 
Stigand.  Ay,  ay,  young  lord,  there  the 

Kinjr's  face  is  power. 
Chirth,  O  father,  mock  not  at  a  public 
fear, 
But  tell  U8,  is  this  pendent  hell  in  heaven 
A  harm  to  Englana  ? 

Stigand.  Ask  it  of  King  Edward  ! 

And  he  may  tell  thee  /  am  a  hann  to  Eng^ 
land.  4» 

Old  nncanonical  Stigand  — ask  of  me 
Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Antipope ! 
Not  he  the  man  —  for  in  our  windy  world 
What 's  np  is  faith,  what 's  down  is  heresy. 
Our  friends,  the  Normans,  holp  to  shake 

his  chair. 
I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son, 
And    cannot    answer   sanely.  —  What   it 

means? 
Ask  our  broad  earl. 

{^Pointing  to  Harold,  who  enten. 

Harold  (seeing  Gttjnel).   Hail,  Gamel,  son 

of  Orm  I 

Albeit  no  rolling  stone,  my  good  friend 

Gamel,  51 

Thou  hast  rounded  since  we  met.    Thy  life 

at  home 
Is  easier  than  mine  here.    Look  I  am  I  not 
Work-¥ran,  flesh-fallen  ? 

GromeL  Art  thou  sick,  good  earl  ? 

Harold,  Sick  as  an  autumn  swallow  for 
a  voyage, 
Sick  for  an  i<fle  week  of  hawk  and  hound 
Beyond  the  seas  —  a  change  I    When  cam- 
est  thou  hither  ? 
Gamel,  To-day,  good  earl. 
Harold,         Is  the  North  quiet,  Gamel  ? 
GameL  Nay,  there  be  murmurs,  for  thy 
brother  breaks  us 
With  over-taxing  —  quiet,  ay,  as  yet  —    60 
Nothing  as  yet. 

HarM.  Stand  by  him,  mine  old  friend. 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northumberland  ! 
Advise  him;  speak  him  sweetly,  he  will 

hear  thee. 
He  is  passionate  but  honest.    Stand  thou 

by  him  I 
More  talk  of  this  to-morrow,  if  yon  weird 

sign 
Not  blast  us  in  our  dreams.  —  Well,  father 
Stignnd  — 

\To  Stigand,  who  advances  to  him. 


Stigand  (pointing  to  the  comd).     Wu 

there,  my  son  ?  is  that  the  doom  of 

Enghmd  ? 
Harold.   Why  not  the  doom  of  all  tfe 

world  as  well  ? 
For  all  the  world  sees  it  as  well  as  England. 
These  meteors  came  and  went  before  oar 

day.  - 

Not  harmine  any;  it  threatens  na  no  idqr 
Than  French  or  Norman.   War  ?  the  worss 

that  follows 
Things  that  seem  jerk'd  out  of  the  eoB^ 

mon  rut 
Of  Nature  is  the  hot  religious  fool. 
Who,  seeing  war  in  heaven,  for  hemveB*» 

credit 
Makes  it  on  earth — but  look,  where  Ed- 
ward draws 
A  faint  foot  hither,  leaning  upon  Tostig. 
He  hath  learnt  to  love  onr  Tostig  mock  ti 

kite. 
Leo/win.   And  he  hath  learnt,  despite  tbr 

tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the  King's 

hand.  ^ 

Cfurth.  I  trust   the    kingly  tench   tiai 

cures  the  evil 
May  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  out  of  him. 
Leofwin.  He  hath  as  much  of  eat  u 

tiger  in  him. 
Our  Tostig  loves  the  hand  and  not  the  nsa 
Harold.  Nay  I    Better  die  than  lie  ! 

Enter  Kmo,  Queen,  and  Tostio. 

Edward.  Jn  heaven  signs  * 

Signs  upon  earth  1  signs  everywhere  !  jvc 

priests 
Gross,  worldly,  simoniacal,  nnleam'd  ! 
They  scarce  can  read  their  Psalter;  aa^ 

your  churches 
Uncouth,  unhandsome,  ^hile  in  Normai- 

land  k 

God  speaks  thro'  abler  voices,  as  He  dweDs 
In  statelier  shrines.     I  say  not   thia,  sf 

being 
Half  Norman-blooded,  nor,  as  some  ban 

held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  better  —  no* 
But    dreading  God's    revenge    npcm   thi> 

realm 
For  narrowness  and  coldness;  and  I  say  it 
For  the  last  time  perchance,  before  I  go 
To   find  the    sweet    refreshment    of   t^ 

Saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity; 
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I  have  builded  the  great  chorch  of  Holy 

Peter; 
I  haye  wrought   minelea -^  to  God  the 

^lory  I  —  100 

And  miracles  will  in  my  name  be  wronght 
Hereafter.  —  I  have  foaght  the  fight  and 

go  — 
I  Bee  the  flaohing  of  the  gates  of  pearl  — 
And  it  is  well  with  me,  tho*  some  of  you 
Have  scom*d  me  —  ay  —  but  after  1  am 

gone 
Woe,  woe  to  England !     I  have  had  a 

vision; 
The  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  eave  at  Ephesus 
Have  tum'd  from  right  to  left. 

Harold,  My  most  dear  master, 

What  matters  7  let  them  torn  from  left  to 

right 
And  sleep  again. 

Tottig.  Too  hardy  with  thy  King  t 

A  life  of  prayer  and  fitting  well  may  see 
Deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven        na 
Than  thou,  good  brother. 

Aldwyth  {aside).  Sees  he  into  thine, 

That  thou  wouldst  have  his  promise  for  the 

crown? 
Edward.  Tostig  says  true;  my  s<m,  thou 

art  too  hard,  • 
Not  staggered  by  this  ominous  earth  and 

heaven; 
But  heaven  and  earth  are  threads  of  the 

same  loom. 
Play  into  one  another,  and  weave  the  web 
That  may  confound  thee  yet. 

Harold,  Nay,  I  trust  not, 

For  I  have  served  thee  long  and  honestly. 
Edward.  I  know  it,  son;  I  am  not  thank- 
less; thou  lai 
Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lightened  for  me 
The  weight  of  this  poor  orown,  and  left  me 

time 
And  peace  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better  one. 
Twelve  years  of  service  I    England  loves 

thee  for  it. 
Thou  art  the  man  to  rule  her  I 

A  ldwyt\  (aside).  80,  not  Tostig  I 

Harold.  And  after  those  twelve  years  a 

boon,  my  King, 
Respite,  a  holiday,  —  thyself  wast  wont 
To  love  the  chase,  —  thy  leave  to  set  my 

feet 
On  board,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond  the 

seasi 
Edward,  What,  with  this  flaming  horror 

overhead  7  i|i 


Harold.  Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edward.  Ay,  if  it  pass. 

60  not  to  Normandy— go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
HarM,  And  wherefore  not,  my  King,  to 
Normandy  ? 
Is  not  my  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage  there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee  7 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring  him 
home. 
Edward,  Not  thee,  my  son;  some  other 

messenger. 

HarM,   And  why  not  me,  my  lord,  to 

Normandy  7  139 

Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend  and 

mine  7 

Edward.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to  Nor- 

mandv. 
Harold.  Because  my  father  drove  the 
Normans  out 
Of  England  7  —  That  was  many  a  summer 

gone  — 
Fomtten  and  forgiven  by  them  and  thee. 
Edward.  Harold,  I  will  not  yield  thee 

leave  to  go. 
HarM.   Why,  then  to  Flandara.    I  will 
hawk  and  hunt 
In  Flanders. 
Edward.  Be  there  not  fair  woods  and 
fields 
In  England  7    Wilful,  wilfoll    Go  — the 

Sainto 
Pilot  and  prosper  all  tJbv  wandering  out   149 
And    homeward  t «— l^tig,    I   am    faint 

again.— 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for  thee. 
[Exit^  leanina  on  Tostig,  <md  followed  6y 
Stigand,  Morcar,  <md  Courtiers. 
HarM.  What  lies  upon  the  mind  of  our 
good  King, 
That  he  should  harp  this  way  on  Noi^ 
mandy  7 
Queen.  Brother,  the  King  b  wiser  than 
he  seems; 
And  Tostig  knows  it;   Tostig  loves  the 
King. 
HarM.  And  love  should  know;  and  — 
be  the  King  so  wise,  — 
Then  Tostig  too  were  wiser  than  he  seemiL 
I  love  the  man,  but  not  his  phantasies 

Re-enler  Toeno. 

Well,  brother. 
When  didst  thou  hear  from  thy  Northam- 
bria7 
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ToBtig,   When  did  I  hear  aught  bat  thb 

<  TF%<n '  from  thee  ?  160 

Leave  me  alone,  brother,  with  my  Korth- 

nmbria; 
She  18  mjf  mistress,  let*  mc  look  to  her  I 
The  King  hath  made  me  earl;  make  me  not 

fool  I 
Nor  make  the  King  a  fool,  who  made  me 

earl ! 
Harold.  No,  Tostig — lest  I  make  my- 
self a  fool 
Who  made  the  King  who  made  thee  make 

thee  earL 
Toidg.   Why  chafe    me   then?      Thou 

knowest  I  soon  go  wild. 
Ourth.  Come,  come  I  as  yet  thoa  art  not 

gone  so  wild 
Bat  thou  canst  hear  the  best  and  wisest  of 

as. 
Harold.  So  says  old  Garth,  not  I;  yet 

hear  !  thine  earldom,  170 

Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdom.    Their  old 

crown 
Is  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  son  set 
Bat  leaving    light    enough    for    Alfgar's 

house 
To  strike  thee  down  by — nay,  this  ghastly 

glare 
M^  heat  their  fancies. 

TotHg.  My  most  worthy  brother, 

Thoa    art    the    quietest  man  in  all    the 

world  — 
Ay,  ay,  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 


Pray  God  the  people  choose  thee  for  their 

king! 
But  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of  God- 
win 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no  1 

Bu'  thoa  hast  drain'd  them  shallow  by  thy 

tolls,  i8r 

And  thou  art  ever  here  about  the  King. 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want  of 

care. 
Cling  to  their  love;  for,  now  the  sons  of 

Godwin 
Sit  topmost  in  the  field  of  England,  envy. 
Like  the  rough  bear  beneath  the  tree,  good 

brother, 
Waiti  till  the  man  let  go. 

TotUg,  Good  counsel  trnly  I 

I  heard  from  my  Northumbria  yesterday. 
Harold.  How   goes    it    then  with    thy 

Northumbria?    WeU? 


Tosdg.  And  wouldst  thou  that  it 

aught  else  than  well  ? 
Harold.  I  would  it  went  as  well  m 
mine  earldom, 
Leof  win's  and  Garth's. 

Tostig.  Ye  eovem  milder  as. 

Gurd.  We  have  made  them  milder  tf 

just  government. 
Toshg.   Ay,  ever  give  yoaz8eiv«a  tvc 

own  good  word. 
Leqfwin.  An    honest    gift,  by    all   tx 
Saints,  if  giver 
And  taker  be  but  honest  I  but  they  bribe 
Each  other,  and  so  often,  an  honest  wvirid 
Will  not  believe  them. 

Harold.  I  may  tell  thee,  Tosti;. 

I  heard  from  thy  Northumberlaiid  to-di^ 
TosHg.   From  spies  of  thine  to  ^y  k^ 
nakedness  a* 

Li  my  poor  North. 

Harold.  There  is  a  movement  then. 

A  blind  one  ^-  nothing  yet. 

Tostig.  Cruab  it  at  «et 

With  tul  the  power  I  have  I  —  I  most— I 

will!  — 
Crush  it  half-bom  I    Fool  still  ?  or  wiste 

there, 
My  wise  head-shaking*  Harold  ? 

Harold.  Make  not  tkt 

The  nothing  something.    Wisdom  whes  = 

power 
And  wisest  should  not  frown  as  Fbwer,  ^' 

smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  tme  md 
Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power:  but  «^ 
to  strike  —  a^ 

O  Tostig,  O  dear  brother  —  if  they  pnar 
Bein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear  aa» 

run 
And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

Tostig.  Good  ag*3 

Good  counsel  tho'  scarce  needed*    l^Dr 

not  irater 
Li  the  full  vessel  running  out  at  top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

Leojwin.  Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thbc 

Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the  fatfc 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

Tostig.  Thoa  playest  in  tav 

Leqfwin.  To  the  deaf  adder  thee,  ths 
wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  charm'd. 

Tostig.  No  mote,  no  tuott ' 

Owtk,  I  likewise  eiy  'no  move.'    Ui- 

wholesome  talk  » 
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For  Godwin's  house  I  Leofwin,  thoa  hast  a 

tongae  I 
Tostigy  thou  look'st  as  thou  wouldst  spring 

upon  him. 
Saint  Otaf,  not  while  I  am  by  I    Come, 

eome. 
Join  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity; 
Let  kith  and  kin  stand  elose  as  our  shield- 
wall. 
Who  breaks  us  then?  I  say,  thoa  linct  a 

tongue. 
And  Tostig  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear  it. 
Vex  him  not,  Leofwin. 

Toitig.  No,  I  am  not  vest,  — 

Altho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 
I  have  to  make  report  of  my  good  earl- 
dom ajo 
To  the  good  King  who  gaye  it  —  not  to 

yon — 
Not  any  of  you.  —  I  am  not  yext  at  all. 
Harold.  The  King  ?  the  King  is  eyer  at 
his  prayers; 
In  all  that  handles  matter  of  the  state 
I  am  the  King. 

ToUig.  That  shalt  thou  neyer  be 

If  I  can  thwart  thee. 

HarM,  Brother,  brother  I 

Tottig,  Away  t 

{ExU  Tostig. 
Queen.  Spite  of  this  grisly  star  ye  three 
must  gall 
Poor  Tostig. 

Leojwm,    Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself; 
He  cannot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his  nose 
Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against  the 


Queen,  I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 

stock  94> 

That  neyer  thom'd  him;    Edward  loyes 

him,  so 
f  e  hate  him.    Harold  always  hated  him. 
Why  —  how  they  fought  when  boys  — and, 

Holy  Mary  I 
How  Harold  used  to  beat  him  I 

HarM,  Why,  boys  will  fight 

Leofwin  would  often  fight  me,  and  I  beat 

him. 
£yen  old  Garth  would  fight.    I  had  much 

ado 
To  hold  mine  own  against  old  Gurth.    Old 

GuHh, 
We  fought  like  jpMt  States  for  graye 

eaase;  but  Tostig  — 
On  a  sadden  —  at  a  something  —  for  a  n<H 

thing—  aso 


The  boy  would  fist  me  hard,  and  when  we 

fought 
I  oonauer'd,  and  he  loyed  me  none  the  less. 
Till  tnou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart,  and 

tell  him 
That  where  he  was  but  worsted  he  was 

wroug'd. 
Ah  I   thou  hast  taugbt  the  King  to  spoil 

him  too; 
Now  the  spoilt  child  sways  both.    Take 

heeo,  take  heed; 
Thoa  art  the  Queen;  ye  are  boy  and  girl 

no  more. 
Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  yiolenee. 
Lest  thou  be  sideways  guilty  of  the  yi<H 
lenoe. 
Queen,  Come,  fall  not  foul  on  me.    I 
leaye  thee,  brother.  j6o 

HarM,  Nay,  my  good  sister  -^ 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Harold,  Garth,  and 
Leofwin. 
Aldwvtk,  Gamel,  son  of  Onn, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

[Painting  to  ike  comet. 

Gamel,  War,  my  dear  lady. 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  malignities. 

Aldwgtk,  It  means  the  fall  of  Tostig 

from  his  earldom. 
Gomel,  That  were  too  small  a  matter 

for  a  comet  I 
Aldwyik,  It  means   the  lifting  of  the 

house  of  Alf  gar. 
Gomel,  Too  small !  a  comet  would  not 

show  for  that  I 
Aldwjfth.  Not  small  for  thee,  if  thoo 

canst  compass  it. 
Gamel,  Thyloye? 
Aldwjftk,  As  much  as  I  can  giye  thee» 


This  Tostig  is,  or  like  to  be,  a  tyrant,  tjo 
Stir  up  thy  people;  oust  him  ! 

GameL  And  thy  loye  ? 

Aldwyth*  As  much  as  thou  canst  bear. 

Gomel.  I  can  bear  all, 

And  not  be  giddy. 

Aldwgth.  No  more  now;  to*morrow. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The  King's  Housb 
NEAR  London.    Sunset 

Edith.  Mad  for   thy  mate,   passionate 
nightingale  I  — 
I  loye  thee  for  it  -^ay,  bat  stay  a  moment; 
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He  can  but  stay  a  moment;  he  is  going. 
I  fain  woold  hear  him  coming  1  —  near 

me  ^- near, 
Somewhere  —  to  draw  him  nearer  with  a 

charm 
Like  thine  to  thine  I 

{Singing.) 

LoTe  is  oome  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 
Welcome  Lotb  with  a  smile  and  a  song. 
Lore  can  stay  hat  a  little  while. 
Why  cannot  he  stay  ?    They  call  him  away. 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong ;  » 

Lots  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Enter  Harold. 

HarM,  The  nightingales  in  Hayering- 
atte-Bower 
Sang  out  their  loves  so  loud  that  Edward's 

prayers 
Were  aeafen'd  and  he  pray'd  them  domb, 

and  thus 
I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightingale  I 

[Kisgingker. 
Ediik.    Thou    art   my  music  I     Would 
their  wings  were  mine 
To  follow  thee  to  Flanders  I    Must  thou 

go? 
Harwd.  Not  must,  but  will.    It  is  but 

for  one  moon. 
Ediik,  Leavine  so    many  foes  in  Ed- 
ward's hall  3o 
To  league  against  thy  weal.    The  Lady 

Aldwyth 
Was  here  to-day,  and  when  she  toneh'd  on 

thee 
She  stammer'd  in  her  hate;  I  am  sure  she 

hates  thee, 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 

Harold,  Well,  I  have  giyen  her  cause  — 
I  fear  no  woman. 

Edith.  Hate  not  one  who  felt 

Some  pity  for  thy  hater  I    I  am  sure 
Her    momine    wanted    sunlight,    she    so 

praised 
The  conyent  and  lone  life  —  within  the 

pale  — 
Beyond  the  passion.     Nay  — she  held  with 

Edward, 
At  least  methonght  she  held  with  holy  Ed- 
ward, 30 
That  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  worth 

Finger  and  thumb  —  thus  (snaps  his  Jin- 
gars). 

And  my  answer  to  it  — 


See  here  —  an  interwoyen  H  and  £  1 
Tdte  thoa  this  ring;  I  wiU  dem»d  kit 

ward 
From  Edward  when  I  come  again.     Ay, 

would  she  ? 
She  to  shut  up  my  blossom  in  the  dark ! 
Thou  art  mg  nun,  thy  doiater  in 


Edith   (taking  the  ring).  Yea»  bat   Ksri 

Tostig— 
Harold.  That 's  a  truer  fear ! 

For  if  the  North  take  fiie,  I  should  be  back; 
I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  last  night 

An  eyil  dream  that  oyer  came  and  went  — 

Harold.  A  gnat  that  yext  thy  pillow! 

Had  I  been  by,  «: 

I  would  haye  spoil'd  his  horn.    Mj  giri, 

what  was  it  ? 
Edith.  O  that  thou  wert  not  gmng ! 
For  so  methought  it  was  our  marTiag^> 

mom. 
And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead  maa 
Rose  from  behind  the  altar,  tore  away 
My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my  bcidsl 

yeil; 
And  then  I  tum'd,  and  saw  the  charek  all 

fiU'd 
With  dead  men  upright  &om  their  gmyes, 

and  all  « 

The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  morder 

thee. 
But  thou  didst  back  thyself  against  a  pillar. 
And  strike  among  them  with  thy  battle- 


There,  what  a  dream  I 
Harold.    Well,  well  —  a   dream  —  n» 

more  I 
Edith.  Did  not  Heayen  speak  to  men  is 

dreams  of  old  ? 
Harold.  Ay  —  well  —  of  old.    IteUthee 

what,  my  child; 
Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  drsam  of 

thine. 
Taken  the  rifted  pillars  of  the  wood 
For  smooth  stone  columns  of  the  sanetnaxr, 
The  shadows  of  a  hundred  fat  dead  deer  \*> 
For  dead  men's  ghosts.    True,  that  the 

battle-aze 
Was  out  of  place;  it  should  haye  been  the 

bow. — 
Come,  thou  shslt    dream   no  more  sack 

dreams;  I  swear  it. 
By  mine  own  eyes  —  and  these  two  aap> 

phires — these 
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Twin  rubies,  that  are  amulets  aeainst  all 

The  kisses  of  all  kind  of  womankind 

In  Flanders,   UU    the   sea  shall  roll  me 

back 
To  tumble  at  thv  feet 

Edith,  That  would  but  shame  me, 

Rather  than  make  me  vain.    The  sea  may 

roll 
Sand,  shingle,  shore-weed,  not  the  living 

rock  70 

Which  eiiards  the  land. 

Harold,  Except  it  be  a  soft  one, 

And  under-eaten  to  the  fall.    Mine  amu- 
let— 
Thia  last — upon  thine  eyelids,  to  shut  in 
A  happier  dream.    Sleep,  sleep,  and  thou 

shalt  see  ' 
Mjr  greyhounds  fleeting  like  a  beam  of 

light. 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells  in 

heaven; 
And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet  are 

heaven's; 
Guess  what  they  he. 

Edith,  He  cannot  guess  who  knows. 

Farewell,  my  king. 

Haroid,     Not  yet,  but  then  —  myqueen. 

lExeunt, 

Enter  Aldwttr  from  the  thicket. 

Aldwyth,  The  kiss  that  charms  thine  eye- 
lids into  sleep  80 
Will  bold   mine  waking.     Hate  him?    I 

could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child  can 

do; 
Griffvth  I  hated;  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England  ?    GrifFyth,  when  I  saw  him 

lee, 
Chased  deer-like  up  his  mountains,  all  the 

blood 
That  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Griffyth 

beat 
For  his  pursuer.     I  love  him,  or  think  I 

love  him. 
If  be  were  King  of  England,  I  his  queen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

him. — 
She  must  be  cloister'd  somehow,  lest  the 

king  90 

Should  vield  bis  ward   to  Harold's  will. 

What  barm? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

love.  — 
When  Harold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall  I  pUy 


The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  7  fawn  upon 

him? 
Chime  in  with  all  ?     *  O  thou  more  saint 

than  king  1 ' 
And  that  were  true  enough.     'O  blessed 

relics  ! ' 
<  O  Holy  Peter ! '    If  he  found  me  thus, 
Harold  might  hate  me;  he  is  broad  and 

honest. 
Breathing  an  easy  gladness — not  like  Ald- 

wyth  — 
For  which  I  strangely  love  him.    Should 

not  England  100 

Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  fends  that 

part 
The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  sons  of  Alf- 

gar 
By  such  a  marrying  ?  Courage,  noble  Ald- 
wyth ! 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  I 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward  hath  made  him  earl;  he  would  be 

kinz. 
The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow  dropt  the 

bone. 
I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Gamel,  whom 
I  play  upon,  that  he  may  play  the  note 
Whereat  the  dog  shall  howl  and  run,  and 

Harold 
Hear  the  King's  music,  all  alone  with  him, 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England.  nt 

I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it.  — 
Peace-lover  is  our  Harold  for  the  sake 
Of  England's   wholeness  —  so  —  to  shake 

the  North 
With  earthquake  and  disruption  —  tome 

division  — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the  gap 
A  sacrifice  to  Harold,  a  peace-offering, 
A  scapegoat  marriage  —  all  the  sms  of 

both 
The  bouses  on  mine  bead  —  then  a  fair 

life  119 

And  bless  the  Queen  of  England  I 
Morcar  {coming  from  the  thicket).    Art 

thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith  ? 

A  Idwyth,  Morcar  ( 

Why  creep^st  thou  like  a  timorous  beast  of 

prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  ? 
Morcar,  I  foUow'd  thee. 

Aldwyth,   Follow  my  lead,  and   I   will 

make  thee  earl. 
Morcar,  What  lead  then  7 
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Aldwjfth,         Thoa  shalt  flash  it  secretly 
Among    the    good    Northnmhiuui    folk, 

that  I— 
That  Harold  loves  me — yea,  and  presently 
That  I  and  Harold  are  betrothed  —  and 

List  — 
Perehance  that  Harold  wrongs  me  ;  tho'  I 
woald  not  139 

That  it  should  come  to  that. 

Morear.  I  will  both  flash 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

Aldwytk.  I  said  'secretly;' 

It  is  the  flash  that  murders,  the  poor  thun- 
der 
Never  harm'd  head. 

Morear,      But  thunder  may  bring  down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldwytk.  Down  with  Tostig ! 

That  first  of  alL  ~  And  when  doth  Harold 

go? 
Morear.  To-morrow  —  first  to  Bosham, 

then  to  Flanders. 
Atdwyth,  Not  to  come  back  till  Tostig 

shall  have  shown 
And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blood  the 

teeth 
That  shall  be  broken  by  us  — yea,  and  thou 
Chair'd  in  his    place.    Good -night,  and 

dream  thyself  140 

Their  chosen  earl.  \ExU  Aldwyth. 

Morear.  Earl  first,  and  after  that 

Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself  their 

king? 


ACT   II 

ScEKE  I.  —  Seashore.     Ponthieu. 

Night 

Harold  and  his  Men,  wrecked. 

HarM,  Friends,  in  that  last  inhospitable 

plunge 
Oar  boat  hath  burst  her  ribs;  but  ours  are 

whole; 
I  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attendant  I  dug  mine  into 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  clinging 

thus 
Felt  the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the  deep 
Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  my  legs, 
And  then  I  rose  and  ran.    The  blast  thaX 

came 
So  suddenly  hath  fallen  as  suddenly  — 


Pnt  thou  the   comet   and  this  blast  to- 
gether— 
HarSd,  Put  thou  thyself  and  mother- 
wit  together.  n 

Be  not  a  fool  I 

Enter  Fishermek  toUk  tordkes^  Haboij> 
going  up  to  one  o/tkem,  Rolf. 


kicked 
Wolf  of  the  shore  I  dog,  with  thy  lying 

lights 
Thou  hiuit  betrayed  us  on  these  rocks  of 
thine  I 
Rolf.  Ay,  but  thou  liest  as  loud  as  the 
black  herring-pond  behind  thee.     We  bs 
fishermen;  I  came  to  see  after  my  nets. 
Harold.   To  drag  us  into  them.    Fialier- 
men  ?  devils ! 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  your  £abe 

fires. 

Let  the  mmt  devil  fish  for  your  own  souls. 

Rolf.   Nay  then,  we  be  liker  the  blessed 

Apostles;  they  were  fishers  of  men,  Fathtf 

Jean  says.  » 

Harold.  I  had  liefer  that  the  fish  had 

swallowed  me. 

Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  there  were 

snch  devils. 
What 's  to  be  done  ? 

[To  his  Men  —  goes  apart  with  them. 
Fisherman.  Rolf,  what  fish  did  awaUow 
Jonah? 

Rolf.  A  whale  I 

Fisherman.  Then  a  whale  to  a  whelk  we 
have  swallowed  the  King  of  England.  I 
saw  him  over  there.  Look  thee,  Rol^  when 
I  was  down  in  the  fever,  she  was  down  with 
the  hunger,  and  thou  didst  stand  by  her  and 
give  her  thy  crabs,  and  set  her  up  aeain, 
till  now,  by  the  patient  Saints,  she^  as 
crabb'd  as  ever. 

Rolf.  And  1 11  give  her  my  crabs  again, 
when  thou  art  down  again.  3S 

Fisherman*  I  thank  thee,  Rolf.  Ron 
thou  to  Count  Guy;  he  is  hard  at  hand. 
Tell  him  what  hath  crept  into  onr  creel,  and 
he  will  fee  thee  as  fre^y  as  he  will  wieneh 
this  outlander's  ransom  out  of  him — and 
why  not  ?  for  what  right  had  he  to  get 
himself  wrecked  on  another  man's  land? 

Rolf.    Thou  art  the  human-heartedest, 

Christian  -  charitiest  of  all  crab-catchera 

Share  and  share  alike  1  [£nL 

HarM    {to   Fisherman).   Fellow,   dost 

thou  oatoh  crabs  ?  49 


FMawm,  Aa  few  as  I  maj  in  »  wind, 
and  leu  than  I  would  in  a  calm.     Ay  I 
Harold.   I  have  a  mind  that  thou  ahalt 
catch  no  more. 


Barold.   I  have  a  mind  to  btain  UtM  with 


.  Ay,  do,  do,  and  onr  gnat 
munt-cntb  will  maka  his  oippen  meet  in 
tbine  heart;  hell  sweat  it  out  of  thee,  he'll 
sweat  it  out  of  thee  I  Look,  he  '■  here  I 
He  'U  speak  for  himself.  Hold  thine  own, 
if  thoa  canst  I  6s 

Enter  Got,  Coukt  or  Fouthixu. 

Barold.  Gny,  Cotint  of  PooUiien  ? 

Ottf.  Harold,  Earl  of  Wenei  r 

Biavld.   Hij   villains    with   their    Ijing 
lights  hare  wreck'd  ns  1 

Ouy.   Art  thoa  not  Eail  of  Wesaex  7 

Hianld.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  geld  bracelets  ou  a  bnsh. 
And  lea*e  them  for  a  yeari  and  coming 

hack 
Rnd  them  again. 

<?iqr.  Thon  art  a  mightj  man 

In  thine  own  earidom  I 

Harold.  Were  inch  mnrdennis  IIrts 

In  Weasel  —  if  I  caaght  them,the7  should 

CliS'«thheted  for  seB-maTka,  oor  sea-mew 
Winging  their  only  wail  1 

Ouy.  Aj,  bnt  mj  men 

Bold  that  Um  shipwreckt  are  acenned  of 


Harold.  The  Christian  manhood  of  the 
nan  who  reigni  I 

oabliettes 
non  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.  —  Hale  him 

henca  t      [To  me  of  kit  Attendants. 
FIT  tbov  to  William;   tell  him  we  have 

Banld. 

SCKMB    II 

BAmrx.    Palack 

Cotnrr  Wiu.uii  and  Wiluah  Malxt. 

WSUam.  Wa  hold  onr  Saxon  woodouck 
in  the  springe, 
Bat  be  begins  to  flatter.    As  I  think 
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He  wa*  thine  boat  in   England  when  I 

To  Tisit  Edward. 

MaUt.  Tea,  and  there,  my  lerd, 

To  make  allowance  tor  their  imigber  {Mk- 

I  found  him  all  a  noble  boat  should  be. 
William.    Thoo   art  his   hiend.     Tbon 
'st  my  claim  o 
Thro'  Edward's  promise. 

thetoilaj 
And  it  were  well  if  thou  shoaldst  let  bim 

feel 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger   net*  him 

So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my  wilL 
MaUi.   What  would  I  ik>,  my  Imd,  if  I 

were  yon  ? 
William.   What  wonUst  tbon  do  ? 
Maiet.  Hj  lord,  he  is  thy  gneet. 

WiUiam.   Nay,  by  the  splendor  of  God, 
no  gnest  of  mine. 
He  eame  not  to  see  me,  bad  past  me  by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for  the 

Hit 
Which   hunted  kirn  when   that  nn-Sazon 

blast. 
And  bolts   of    thonder   moulded   in   high 


Bis  boat  on  Pontbiea  beach  ;  where  onr 

friend  Gay  » 

Had  wmng  bis  ransom  from  him  by  the 

Bnt  that  I  stept  between  and  pnrehased 

Translating  his  captivity  from  Gny 

To  mine  own  hearth  at  Bayenx,  when  h» 

sits 
My  ransom 'd  prisoner. 

Maltt.  Well,  if  not  with  gold, 

With  golden  deeds  and  iron  strokM  that 

orought 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  goodlier  eloaa 
Tim  else  had  been,  be  paid  bis  ransom 

back. 
Waiiani.  So  that   heneeforth  they  are 

not  like  to  leagne 
With  Harold  against  m*. 

MalM.  A  marrel,  bow 

He  from  the  liquid  aands  of  Coesnon         ji 
lialrd  iby  ■horu^wallow'd,  armor'd  Nop- 

To  fif  ■ 
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WUUam.  Perchance  against 

Their  saver,  saye  thoa  save  him  from  him- 
self. 
MaUt,  But  I  should  let  him  home  again, 

my  lord. 
WUUam,  Simple  !  let  fly  the  bird  within 

the  hand. 
To  catch  the  bird  again  within  the  bush  I 
No. 
Smooth  thoa  my  way,  before  he  dash  with 

me;     ^  39 

I  want  his  voice  in  England  for  the  crown, 
I  want  thy  voice  with  him  to  bring  him 

round; 
And  being  brave  he  must  be  subtly  cow'd, 
And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  to  swear 
Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.    England 

our  own 
Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dear 

friend 
As  well  as  thine,  and  thoa  thyself  shalt 

have 
Large  lordship  there  of  lands  and  territory. 
Molet,  I    knew    thy    purpose;    he   and 

Wulfnoth  never 
Have  met,  except  in  public;  shall  they 

meet 
Li  private  ?     I  have  often    talk'd  with 

Wulfnoth,  50 

And  stufTd  the  boy  with  fears,  that  these 

may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

William.  Then  let  them  meet ! 

Malet.  I  can  but  love  this  noble,  honest 

Harold. 
WUliam.  Love  him !  why  not  ?  thine  is 

a  loviug  ofiBce, 
I  have  commission'd  thee  to  save  the  man. 
Help  the  good  ship,  showing  the  sunken 

rock. 
Or  he  is  wreckt  for  ever. 

Enter  Wiluam  Rufub. 

WaUam  Rujiu.  Father. 

WiUiam,  WeU,  boy. 

WUUam  Rufus.  They  have  taken  away 
the  toy  thou  gavest  me. 
The  Norman  knight. 

WUliam.  Why,  boy  ? 

WUUam  Rufia.  Because  I  broke 

Tihm  horse's  leg  ^-  it  was    mine  own  to 
break;  60 

I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them  too. 
WUliam,  Well,  thoa  shalt  have  another 
KoKman  knight. 


WUliam  Rtifui,  And  may  I  break   his 

legs? 
WUUam.        Yea,  —  get  thee  gone  ! 
WiOiam  Rujus.  I'U  teU  them   I  have 
liTid  my  way  with  thee.  [JExiL 

Malet.  I  never  know  thee  check  thy  will 
for  aught 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  ones. 
WUUam.   Who  shall  be  kings  of  Eng- 
land.     lam  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  king^. 
MaUt.  But  there  the  great  Assembly 
chocce  their  king,  69 

The  choice  of   England  is  the  voice   of 
England. 
WUUam.  I  will  be  King  of  England  by 
the  lawSf 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 
Malet.  Can  that  be  ? 

WiUiam.  The  voice  of  any  people  is  the 
sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  sword  that  beats 

them  down. 
Here  comes  the  would-be  what  I  will 

be — kiuglike  .  .  . 
Tho'  scarce  at  ease;  for,  save  oar  mealieB 

break, 
More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove  a  king. 

Enter  Harold,  musing,  wUk  his  eyes  an  the 

ground. 

He  sees  me  not  —  and  yet  he  drrams  of  me. 

Earl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons  this  fair  day  ? 

They  are  of  the  best,  strong-wing'd  against 

the  wind.  &? 

HarM  (looking  up  suddenly,  having  caught 

but  the  last  word).     Whi^  way  does 

it  blow  ? 

TFi^^taffi.  Blowing  for  England,  ha  ? 

Not  yet.    Thoa  hast  not  learnt  thy  quarters 

here. 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle  among  these 
towers. 
Harold.  Count  of  the  Normans,  thoa  hast 
ransom 'd  us, 
Maintain'd,  and  entertain'd  us  royally  ! 
Wmiam.  And  thou  for  us  hast  fought  as 
loyally. 
Which  binds  us  friendship-fast  for  ever  f 

Harold.  Good ! 

But  lest  we  tarn  the  scale  of  oonrtesy^ 
By  too  much  pressure  on  it,  I  would  ~ 
Since  thou  hast  promised  Wulfnoth  home 
with  us,  9» 

Be  home  again  with  Wulfnoth* 
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William.  Stay  —  ms  yet 

Thou  hiut  bat  seen  how  Norman  hands  can 

strike, 
But  walk'd  onr  Norman  field,  acaroe  toaeh'd 

or  tasted 
The  splendors  of  onr  court. 

HcrM.  I  am  in  no  mood; 

I  should  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Crossing  your  light. 

WiUiam.  N'^y*  rest  a  week  or  two, 

And  we  will  fill  thee  fuU  of  Norman  sun. 
And  send  thee  back  among  thine  island 

mists 
With  laughter. 

Harold.  Count,  I  thank  thee,  but  had 

rather 
Breathe  the  free  wind  from  off  our  Saxon 

downs,  too 

Tho'  charged  \/ith  all  the  wet  of  all  the 

west. 
WiUiam.  Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it  be 

—  thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  to  the  banquet- 
board; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with  thee  to  Har- 

fleur. 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pra^  in  thy  behalf 
For  happier  homeward  wmds  than  that 

which  cracked 
Thy  bark  at  Ponthieu,  —  yet  to  us,  in  faith, 
A  happy  one  -—  whereby  we  came  to  know 
Thy  Taior  and  thy  value,  noble  earl.        no 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happj  one  for  thee. 
Provided — I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 


Nay  —  but  there  be  conditions,  easy  ones, 
80  thou,  fair  friend,  will  take  them  easily. 

Enter  Paob. 
Page.  My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from  over 


With  news  for  thee.  [ExU  Page. 

WHliam.  Come,  Malet,  let  us  hear  I 

{Exeunt  Count  William  and  Malet. 

Harold.  Conditions?    What  conditions  ? 

pay  him  back 

His  ransom?  *easy'  —  that  were  easy  — 

nay  — 
No  money-lover  he  I    What  said  the  king  ? 
*  I  pmy  you  do  not  go  to  Normandy.'      mo 
And  fate  hath  blown  me  hither,  bound  me 

too 
With  btttar  obligation  to  tho  Count  — 


Have  I  not  fought  it  out  ?    What  did  he 

mean? 
There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in  his 

eyes. 
Gave  his  shorn  smile  the  lie.    The  walls 

oppress  me. 
And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half  the 

heaven. 
Free  air !  free  field  ! 

[Mocei  to  go  out.    A  Man-at-arms /o^ 
low$  kirn. 
Harold  {to  the  Man-at-arms^*  I  need  thee 

not.     Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 
Mar^al-arms.  I  have  the  Count's  com- 
mands to  follow  thee. 
Harold.  What  then?    Am  I  in  danger 
in  this  court  ?  130 

Man-at-armi.  I  cannot  telL    I  have  the 

Count's  commands. 
Harold.  Stand  out  of  earshot  then,  and 
keep  me  still 
In  eveshot. 
Man-at-arms.  Yea,  lord  Harold. 

[Withdraw. 

Harold.  And  arm'd  men 

Ever  keep  waloh  beside  my  chamber  door. 

And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood. 

There  is  an  arm'd  man  ever  glides  behind  1 

Enter  Malet. 

Why  am  I   follow'd,  haunted,  hanis'd, 

watch'd? 
See  yonder  I 

{Pointing  to  the  Mannit-arms. 

Malet.  T  is  the  good  Count's  care  for 

thee! 

The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thoa  the 

Normans,  139 

Or  —  so  they  deem. 

Harold.  But  wherefore  is  the  wind. 

Which  way  soever  the  vane-arrow  swing. 
Not  ever  fair  for  England  ?    Why,  but 

now 
He  said  —  thou  heard'st  him  —  that  I  must 

not  henoe 
Save  on  conditions. 
Malet.  80  in  truth  he  said. 

Harold.  Malet,  thy  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lirii  woman; 
There  somewhere  beats  an  En^ish  pulse 
in  thee  I 
Malet.  Well  ^  for  mv  mother's  sake  I 
love  your  England, 
But  for  my  father  Ilove  Nonnaiidy. 
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Haroid,  Speak  for  thy  mother's  Mke, 

and  tell  me  true. 
Malel.  Then  for  my  mother^s  sake,  and 
England's  sake 
That  suffers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee,     151 
Obey  the    Count's    conditions,    my  good 
friend. 
Harold.    How,   Malet,  if  they  be    not 

honorable  I 
Malei.  Seem  to  obey  them. 
Harold,  Better  die  than  lie  I 

Malet.  Choose  therefore  whether  thou 
wilt  have  thy  conscience 
White  as  a  maiden's  hand,  or  whether  Eng- 
land 
Be  shattered  into  fragments. 

Harold.  News  from  England  ? 

Malei.  Morcar  and  Edwin  have  stirr'd 
np  the  thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  governance; 
And  all  the  North  of  Humber  is  one  storm. 
Harold.    I  should    be   there,  Malet,   I 
should  be  there  I  t6i 

MaUt.    And  Tostig  in  his  own  haU  on 
suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  thane  that  was  his 

guest, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm;  and  there  be  more 
Aj  yillainously  slain. 

Harold.  The  wolf  I  the  beast ! 

HI  news  for  guests,  ha,  Malet  I    More  ? 

What  more  ? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know  of 
this? 
Malet.  They  say  his  wife  was  knowing 

and  abetting. 
Harold.  They  say  his  wife  I  —  To  marry 
and  have  no  husband 
Makes  the  wife  fooL    My  God,  I  should  be 
there  I  170 

1 11  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet.  Thou  canst  not,  Harold; 

Our  duke  is  all  between  thee   and    the 

sea, 
Our  duke  is  all  about  thee  like  a  Crod; 
All  passes  block'd.    Obey  him,  speak  him 

fair. 
For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark  as 

death 
To    those  that    cross  him.  —  Look  thou, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  I 
I  leave  thee  to  thy  talk  with  him  alone; 
How  wan,  poor  lad  I  how  sick  and  sad  for 
home  I  ri^xt^  Malet 


Harold    (muttering).    60   not    to    Nor- 
mandy  —  go  not  to  Normmadj  1    A 

Poor  brother  I  still  a  hostage  I 

Wul/nolh.  YeM,  aad  1 

Shall  see  the  dewy  kiss  of  dawn  no  nM»e 
Make  blush  the  maiden-white  of  our  tall 

cliffs. 
Nor  mark  the  sea-bird  rouse  himself  and 

hover 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  the  skj 
With  free  sea-laughter — never — save  m- 

deed 
Thou  canst  make  yield  this  iron-mooded 

duke 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold.  Why,  brother,  so  he  wQl; 

But  on  conditions.    Canst  thou  guess  at 
them? 
Wul/hotk.   Draw  nearer,  —  I  was  in  the 
corridor,  1^ 

I  saw  him  coming  with  his  brother  Odo 
The  Bayeux  bishop,  and  I  hid  myself. 
HarM.  They  did  thee  wrong  who  made 
thee  hostage;  thou 
Wast  ever  fearful. 

Wxdfiioik,  And  he  spoke  —  I  heard  him — 
'  This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  bloody 
Can  have  no  right  to  the  crown; '  and  Odo 

said, 
'  Thine  is  the  right,  for  thine  the  might: 

he  is  here. 
And  yonder  is  thy  keep.' 

Harold.  No,  Wulfooth,  no  ! 

Widfrotk.  And    William    Uugfa'd    and 

swore  that  might  was  right. 

Far  as  he  knew  in  this   poor  world  of 

ours —  SK 

'  Many,  the  Saints  must  go  along  with  ns. 

And,  brother,  we  wiU  &id  a  way,*   said 

he  — 
Yea,  yea,  he  would  be  King  of  England. 
Harold.  Never ! 

Wvlfnoth.  Yea,  but  thou  must  not  this 

way  answer  him. 
Harold.  Is  it  not  better  still  to  speak  the 

truth? 
WulfikoOi.  Not  here,  or  thou  wilt  never 
hence  nor  I; 
For  in  the  racin|r  toward  this  golden  goal 
He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but  tramples 

flat 
Whatever  thwarts  him;  hast  thoa  never 
heard  jk 
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His  savagery  at  Alen^n,  —  the  town 
Hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  waUs,  and 

oried, 
*  Work  for  the  tanner.' 

Harold.  That  had  anger'd  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

Widjhoth^        Nay,  but  he  had  prisoners, 
He  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their  hands 

away, 
And  flung  them  streaming  o'er  the  battle- 
ments 
Upon   the    heads    of   those   who    walk'd 

within  — 
O,  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine  own 
sake  I 
Harold.  Your   Welshman    says,    *The 
Truth  against  the  World,' 
Much  more  the  truth  against  myself. 

Wuljhotk.  Thvself  ? 

Bnt  for  my  sake,  O  brother !    O,  for  my 
sake  I  3M 

Harold.  Poor  Wulf  noth  I  do  they  not  en- 
treat thee  well  ? 
Wul/hoih,  I  see  the  blackness  of  my  dun- 
geon loom 
Across  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  bevond 
The  merriest  murmurs  of  their  banquet 

dank 
The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the  wall. 
Harold.  Too  fearful  stilL 
Wuljhoth.     O,  no,  no —  speak  him  fair  I 
Call  it  to  temporize,  and  not  to  lie; 
Harold,  I  do  not  counsel  thee  to  lie. 
The  man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murderous 

aim  aag 

May,  surely,  play  with  words. 

Harold,  Words  are  the  man. 

Not  even  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  I  lie. 
WtdJhodL  Then  for  thine  Edith  ? 
Harold.       There  thou  prick'st  me  deep. 
Wuljhoth.  And  for  our   Mother   Eng- 
land? 
Harold.  Deeper  stilL 

Wuljhoth.  And  aeeper  still  the   deep- 
down  oubliette, 
Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smiling  day  — 
In  blackness  -^  dogs*  food  thrown  upon  thy 

head. 
And  over  thee  the  suns  arise  and  set. 
And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stars  come 

and  go, 
And  men  are  at  their  markets,  in  their 

flelda, 
And  woo  their  loves  and  have  forgotten 
tbee; 


And  thou  art  upright  in  thy  living  grave. 
Where  there  is  Mrely  room  to  shift  thy 

side. 
And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotten  thee; 
And  he  our  lasv-pious  Norman  King, 
With  all  his  lM>rmans  round   him  once 

Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  forgotten 
thee. 
Harold.  Thou  art  of  my  blood,  and  so  me- 
thinks,  my  bov. 
Thy  fears  infect  me  beyond  reason.  Peace! 
nulfnoik.  And  then  our  fiery  Tostig, 
while  thy  hands 
Are   palsied  here,  if  his  Northumbrians 
rise  3SO 

And  hurl  him  from  them,  —  I  have  heard 

the  Normans 
Count  upon  this  confusion  —  may  he  not 

make 
A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring  him 
back? 
Harold.  That  lies  within  the  shadow  of 

the  chance. 
Wuljhoik.  And  like  a  river  in  flood  thro' 
a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Norman  —  our  good 

King 
Kneels  mumbling  some   old    bone  — our 

helpless  folk 
Are  wash  d  away,  wailing,  in  their  own 
bloods- 
Harold.   Wailing!  not  warring?    Boy, 
thou  hast  forgotten  ay^ 

That  thou  art  English. 

Wul/hotk.      Then  our  modest  women  ^- 
I  know  the  Norman  license  —  thine  own 
Edith  — 
Harold.  No  more  !    I  will  not  bear  thee 

—  William  comes. 
Wuljhoih.  I  dare  not  well  be  seen  in 
talk  with  thee. 
Make  thou  not  mention  that  I  spake  with 
thee. 
[Moves  away  to  the  hack  of  the  tiage. 

Enter  William,  Malet,  arkd  Officbe. 

Officer.  We  have  the  man  that  rail'd 
against  thy  birth. 

WiUiam.  Tear  out  his  tongue. 

Officer.  He  shall  not  vail  again. 

He  said  that  he  should  see  oonfnsioo  fall 
On  thee  and  on  thine  bouse. 

WUUam.  ^  Tear  oat  his  eyes, 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 
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Offietr.  It  shall  be  done. 

[Exit  Officer. 
WUJUam.  Look  not  amazed,  fair  earll 
Better  leave  undone  270 

Than  do  by  halves  —  tongneless  and  eye- 
less, prison'd  — 
Harold.  Better  methinks  have  slain  the 

man  at  onoe  I 
William.   We  have  respect  for  man's  im- 
mortal seal, 
We    seldom   take    man's  life,  except  in 

war; 
It  frights  the  traitor  more  to  maim  and 
blind. 
Harold,  In  mine  own  land  I  should  have 
scom'd  the  man, 
Or  lash'd  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him  go. 
William.  And  let  him  go  ?    To  slider 
thee  again! 
Yet  in  thine  own  land  in  thy  Cither's  day 
They  blinded  my  young  kinsman,  Alfred 
—  ay,  aSo 

Some  said  it  was  thy  fitther's  deed. 
Harold.  They  lied. 

WilHam.  But  thou  and  he — whom  at 
thy  word,  for  thou 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  I  free 
From  this  foul  charge  — 

Harold.  Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himself 

By  oath  and  compurgation  from  the  charge. 
The  King,  the  lords,  the  people  clear'd  hua 
of  it. 
WilUam.  But  thou  and  he    drove  our 
good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  us  yet. 
Archbishop  Robert  hardly  escaped   with 
life. 
Harold.  Archbishop  Robert  I  Robert  the 
Archbishop !  990 

Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  he  that  — 

Malet.  Quiet !  quiet ! 

Harold.  Count !  if  there  sat  within  the 
Norman  chair 
A  ruler  all  for  England  —  one  who  fiU'd 
All  offices,  all  bishoprics  with  English  — 
We  could  not  move  from  Dover  to  the 

Humber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishoprics  —  I  say 
Ye  would  applaud  that  Norman  who  should 

drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends  I 

William.  Why,  that  is  reason  ! 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise  withal  I 

Ay,  ay,  but  many  among   our   Norman 

lords  soo 


Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  opon  me— 

saying 
God  and  the  sea  have  given  thee  to  ac 

hands  — 
To  plunge  thee  into  lifelong  prisoD  here;— 
Yet  I  hold  out  against  them,  as  I  may. 
Yea  —  would  hold  out,  yea,  tiio'  tfaej  sboak 

revolt — 
For  thou  hast  done  the  battle  in  mv  eaii» 
I  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Normandj. 
Harold.  I  am  doubly  bound  to  thee — c 

this  be  so. 
William.  And  I  would  bind  thee  mon. 
and  would  myself  p. 

Be  bounden  to  thee  more. 

Harold.  Then  let  me  heaer 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

WiUiam.  So  we  wil 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  live. 
Harold.  It  may  be 

William.  Why  then,  the  heir  of  l*!«gl«iir 

who  is  he  ? 
Harold.  The  Atheling  is  nearest  to  <k 

throne. 
WilUam.  But  sickly,  slight,  half-witted 
and  a  child, 
WiU  EngUnd  have  him  king  ? 
Harold.  It  may  he,  w 

William.  And  hath  King  Edward  kk 

pronounced  his  heir  ? 
Harold.  Not  that  I  know. 
William.   When    he  was  here  in  N<i^ 
mandy. 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  because  we  toatc 
him  ^; 

A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 

Harold.  So  did 

WHliam^  A  gentle,  gracious,  pore 
saintly  man ! 
And  grateful  to  the  hand  that  ahieldfc 

him. 
He  promised  that  if  ever  be  were  king 
In  England,  he  would  give  his  kingly  voief 
To  me  as  his  successor.     Knowest  thoe 
this? 
Harold.  I  learn  it  now. 
WiUiam.    Thou  knowest  I  am  his  oousss. 
And  that  my  wife  descends  from  Alfred  r 
Harold.  Aj 

WilUam.  Who  hath  a  better  claim  the: 
to  the  crown  ? 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Atheling  ? 
Harold.  None  that  I  know  —  if  that  bet 
hung  upon  j^ 

King  Edward's  wilL 
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WiUiam,       Wilt  thou  uphold  my  daim  ? 
MaUt  (aside  to  Harold).  Be  careful  of 

tlune  answer,  my  good  friend. 
Wul/noth  (aside  to  Harold).  O  Harold, 

for  my  sake  and  for  thine  own  1 
Harold.  Ay  ...  if  the  King  have  not 

revokeid  his  promise. 
WiUiam.    But  hath  he  done  it  then  ? 
Harold.  Not  that  I  know. 

William,  Good,  good,  and  thou  wilt  help 

me  to  the  crown  ? 
Harold.  Ay  —  if  the  Witan  will  consent 

to  this, 
WUliam.  Thou  art  the  mightiest  yoice  in 
England,  man. 
Thy  yoice  will  lead  the  Witan — shall  I 
haye  it  ? 
Wul/noth  (aside  to  Harold).    O  Harold, 
if  thou  loye  thine  Edith,  ay.  340 

Harold.   Ay,  if  — 
MaUt  (aside  to  Harold).  Thine  <  ifs '  wUl 

sear  thine  eyes  out — ay. 
William.  I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  help  me 
to  the  crown  ? 
And  I  will  make  thee  my  great  earl  of 

earls. 
Foremost  in  England  and  in  Normandy; 
Thou  shalt  be  yerily  king  —  all  but  the 

name  — 
For  I  shall  most  sojourn  in  Normandy; 
And  thou   be  my  yice-king  in  England. 
Speak. 
WtUfiioth  ((uu/e  to  Harold).  Ay,  brother 

—  for  the  sake  of  England  —  ay. 
Harold.  My  lord  — 

Mala  (aside  to  Harold).  Take  heed  now. 

Harold.  Ay. 

William.  I  am  content, 

For  thou  art  truthful,  and  thy  word  thy 

bond.  350 

To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  to  Har- 

fleur.  [ExU  William. 

MeUet.  Harold,  I  am  thy  friend,  one  life 

with  thee. 

And  eyen  as  I  should  bless  thee  saying 

mine, 
I  thank  thee  now  for  haying  sayed  thyself. 

[ExU  Malet 

Harold.  For  haying  lost  myself  to  saye 

royselt 

Said  '  ay '  when  I  meant '  no,'  lied  like  a  lad 

That  dreads  the  pendent  scourge,  said  *  ay ' 

for « no  M 
Ay  I    No  I  —  he  hath  not  boond  me  by  an 
oath  — 


Is  'ay'  an  oath?  is  'ay'  strong  as  an 

oath? 
Or  is  it  the  same  sin  to  break  my  word    360 
As  break  mine  oath  ?    He  call'd  my  word 

my  bond  ! 
He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar, 
And  makes  belieye  that  he  belieyes  my 

word  — 
The  crime  be  on  his  head  —  not  bounden 

—  no. 

^Suddenly  doors  are  flung  open^  discov- 
ering in  an  inner  hall  Count  William 
m  his  state  robes,  seated  upon  his 
throne,  betu)een  two  Bishops,  Odo  of 
Bayenz  being  one;  in  the  centre  of  the 
haU  an  ark  covered  with  doth  of  gold, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  the  I^Mrman 
Barons. 

Enter  a  Jailor  be/ore  William's  throne. 

William  (to  Jailor).  Knaye,  hast  thou  let 

thy  prisoner  scape  ? 
Jailor.  Sir  Count, 

He  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  haye  hopt 

away, 
Yea,  some  familiar  spirit  must  haye  help'd 
him. 
WiUiam.  Woe,  knaye,  to  thy  familiar 
and  to  thee  1 
Giye  me  thy  keys.  IT^ey/aU  clashing. 

Nay,  let  them  lie.    Stand  there  and  wait 
my  will.       [^The  J B,i\oT  stands  aside. 
WiUiam  (to  Harold).    Hast  thou  such 
trustless  jailors  in  thy  North  ?      371 
Harold.   We  haye  few  prisoners  in  mioa 
earldom  there, 
So  less  chance  for  false  keepers. 

WUliam.  We  haye  heard 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  goyemanoe; 
Honor  to  thee  t  thou  art  perfect  in  aU 

honor  1 
Thy  ntdced  word  thy  bond  t  confirm  it  now 
Before  our  gather'd  Norman  baronage, 
For  they  wUl  not  belieye  thee — as  I  be- 
lieve. 
[Descends  from  his  throne  and  stands  hg 
the  ark. 
Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our  bond  t 
[Beckons  to  Harold,  who  advances. 

Enter  Malet  behind  him. 

Lay  thou  thy  hand  upon  this  golden  pall  I 
Behold  the  jewel  of  oaint  Panerattus       s*< 
Woyen  into  the  gold.   Swear  thoa  00  this  I 
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HiBrM.  What  should  I  swear?    Whj 

should  I  swear  on  this  ? 

Witiiam  (jumagdy).  Swear  thoa  to  help 

me  to  the  crown  of  England. 
MaUi  {whupering  Haiuld).  My  friend, 
thou  hast  gone  too  far  to  palter  now. 
WuLfwtk    {yohupering    HaroldV    Swear 
thou  tcMlaj,  to-morrow  is  thine  own. 
HarM.  I  swear  to  help   thee  to  the 
orown  of  England  — 
Aooording  as  King  Edward  promises. 
WUiiam.  Thou  must  swear  absolutely, 

noble  earL 
MaUi  (whispering).  Delay  is  death  to 
thee,  ruin  to  England.  390 

WtU/notk  (whimering).    Swear,  dearest 

broUier,  I  beseech  thee,  swear  t 
Harold  (^putting  his  hand  on  thejewd),    I 
swear  to  help  thee  to  the  crown  of 
England. 
WUUam.  Thanks,  truthful  earl;  I  did  not 
doubt  thy  word. 
But  that  my  barons  mi^^t   believe   thy 

word. 
And  that  the  Holy  Saints  of  Normandy 
When  thou  art  home  in  England,  with 

thine  own. 
Might  strengthen  thee  in  keeping  of  thy 

word, 
I  made  thee  swear.    Show  him  by  whom 
he  hath  sworn. 
[7^  two  Bishops  advancet  ond  raise  the 
eioUk  of  gold.     The  bodies  and  bones 
ofSainis  are  seen  Iging  in  the  ark. 
The  hoiy  bones  of  all  the  canonised        399 
From  all  the  holiest  shxines  in  Normandy ! 
Harold.  Horrible  I 

ITheg  let  the  doth  fall  again. 

fVilliam.  Ay,  for  thou  hast  sworn  an  oath 

Which,  if  not  kept,  would  make  the  hard 

earth  riye 
To  the  veiy  deyfl's  horns,  the  bright  sky 

cleave 
To  the  Yezy  feet  of  God,  and  send  her 

hosts 
Of  injured   Saints  to  scatter   sparks  of 

plague 
Thro'  all  your  cities,  blast  your  infants, 

dash 
The  torch  of  war  among  your  standing 

com. 
Dabble  your  hearths  with  your  own  blood. 

—  Enough  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  break  it !    I,  the  count  — 
the  king — 


Thy  friend  —  am  grateful  for  tiane  hoDts; 

oath,  4- 

Not  coming  fiercely  like  a  oonqiietor,  mrv. 
But  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  nis  own. 
For  I  shidl  rule  according  to  your  laws. 
And   make  your   erer-jarring   earldaas 

move 
To  music  and  in  order  —  Angle,  Jute, 
Dane,  Saxon,  Norman,  help  to    baDd  % 

throne 
Out-towering  hers  of  France.  —  Tlie  wi^ 

is  fair 
For  England  now.  —  To-night  we  will  be 

merry. 
To-morrow  will  I  ride  with  thee  to  Har> 

fleur. 
lExeunt  William  and  aa  ike  Konni 

Barons,  etc 
Harold.  To-night  we  will  be  moxy  — 

and  to-monow  —  4* 

Juggler  and  bastard — bastard — he  hates 

that  most — 
William  the  tanner's  bastard  I    Would  h» 

heard  me  I 

0  God,  that  I  were  in  some  wide,  waste 

field 
With  nothing  but  mj  battle-axe  and  him 
To  spatter  his  brums !    Why,  lei   eart^ 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cursed  Normans  —  yea,  and  mine 

own  self  I 
Cleaye  heayen,  and  send  thy  Saints  that  I 

may  say 
Eyen  to  their  &oes,  *  If  ye  side  with  W3- 

liam 
Ye  are  not  noble  I'    How  their  pointed 

fingers 
Glared  at  me  I    Am  I  Harold,  1T*t«I<> 

son  4p 

Of  our  great  Godwin  ?    Lo  I  I  toneh  mine 

arms. 
My  limbs  —  they  are  not  mine — they  are 

a  liar's  — 

1  mean  to  be  a  liar — I  am  not  bound  — 
Stigand  shall  give  me  absolution  for  it  — 
Did  the  chest  move  ?  did  it  moye  ?    I  aa 

utter  crayen  I 
O  Wulfhoth,  Wulfnoth,  brother,  thoa  hast 
betray'd  me  1 
Wtdfnotk.  Forgiye  me,  brother,  I   will 
liye  here  and  die. 

^nfer  Paos. 

Page.  My  lord!  the  duke  awaili  thet 
at  the  banquet. 
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Harold.  Where   they  eat  dead   men's 

flesh,  and  drink  their  blood. 
Pa^,  Mt  lord  —  440 

Harold.  I  know  yoor  Nommn  cookery  is 

so  spiced, 
It  masks  all  this. 

Pa^e.  Mt  lord  1  thon  art  white  as  death. 
Harold.  With  looking  on  the  dttd.   Am 

I  so  white  ? 
Thy  dnke  will  seem  the  darker.    Hence,  I 

follow.  [ExewU. 


ACT  III 

Scene  I. — The  King's  Palace. 

London 

Kino  Edward,  dying  on  a  eoiicA,  and  by 
km  standing  the  Queen,  Habold,  Arch- 
BiBBOP  Stioand,  Gurth,  LsorwiN, 
Archbishop  Aldred,  ALDwrrH,  and 
£dith. 

SHgand.  Sleeping  or  dying  there  ?    If 
this  be  deat^ 
Then  onr  great  Council  wait  to  crown  thee 

king  — 
Come  hither,  I  haye  a  power; 

ITo  Harold. 
They  call  me  near,  for  I  am  dose  to  thee 
And  England  —  I,  old  sh^vell'd  Stigand,  I, 
Diy  as  an  old  wood-fnngns  on  a  dead 


I  haTC  a  power  1 

See  here  this  little  key  about  my  neck  I 
lliere  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in  Ely. 
If  e'er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for  thee. 
Ask  me  for  this  at  thy  most  need,  son 

Harold,  n 

At  thy  most  need  ^  not  sooner. 

Harold.  So  I  wilL 

Stigand.  Red  gold — a  hundred  purses 

— yea,  and  morel 
If  thon  canst  make  a  wholesome  use  of 

these 
To  chink  against  the  Norman,  I  do  belieye 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bod  out  two 

young  wings 
To  fly  to  heayen  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father  ! 

Thou  art  English,  Edward  too  is  English 

now. 
He  hath  clean  repeated  of  his  Norman- 


Stigand.  Ay,  as  the  libertine  repents  who 

cannot  so 

Make  done  undone,  when  thro'  his  dying 

sense 
Shrills,  «Lost  thro'  theel'     They    haye 

built  their  castles  here; 
Our  priories  are  Norman;   the  Norman 

adder 
Hath  bitten  us;  we  are  poison'd;  our  dear 

Eneland 
Is  demi-^rman.     He  I  — 

[PoinHng  to  King  Edward,  deeping. 
Harold.  I  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he  I 
That  I  might  rest  as  calmly !    Look  at 

him  — 
The  rosy  face,  and  long  down-ailyering 

beard. 
The    brows    unwrinkled    as    a    summer 

mere.  -^ 
Stigand.  A  summer  mere  with  sudden 

wreckf  ul  gusts  30 

From*  a  side-gorge.     Passionless  ?    How 

he  flamed 
When  Tostig's  anger'd  earldom  flung  him, 

nay. 
He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 
To  one  blade  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot  pas- 
sion, 
Siding  with  our  great  Council  against  Tos- 

Out-passion'd  his  1    Holy  ?  ay,  ay,  forsooth, 

A  conscience  for  his  own  soul,  not  his  realm ; 

A  twilight  oonscienoe  lighted  thro'  a  chink; 

Thine  by  the  sun;  nay,  by  some  sun  to  be. 

When  ul  the  world  hath  learnt  to  speak 
the  truth,  40 

And  lying  were  self-mnrder  by  that  State 

Which  was  the  exception. 
Harold.  That  sun  may  God  speed  1 

Stigand.  Come,  Harold,  shake  the  doad 

ofrt 
Harold.  Can  I.  father  ? 

Our  sister  hates  us  for  his  banishment; 

He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  against 
England, 

And  Wul&oth  is  alone  in  Normandy. 

For  when  I  rode  with  William  down  to 
Harfleur, 

'  Wulfnoth  is  sick,'  he  said; '  he  cannot  fol- 
low;' 

Then  with  tbat  friendly-flendly  smile  of 
his,  so 
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'  We  have  learnt  to  loye  him,  let  him  a  lit- 
tle longer 
Bemain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty 
Of  Grodwin's  hoose.'    As  far  as  toaohes 

Wnlfnoth 
I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  miked  tmth 
Have  sinn'd  against  it  —  all  in  vun. 

Leofwin,  Good  brother, 

By  aU  the  tmths  that  ever  priest  hath 

preach'd, 
Of  all  the  lies  that  ever  men  have  lied. 
Thine  is  the  pardonablest. 

Harold.  Maybe  so  t 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so.        60 
SHgand.  Tut,  tut,  I  have  absolved  thee. 
Dost  thou  scorn  me. 
Because  I  had  my  Canterbury  pallium 
From  one  whom  they  dispoped  ? 
Harold.  ito,  Stigand,  no  I 

Stigand,  Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true 
life? 
I  have  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father 'God- 
win, 
That,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly  true. 
Men  would  but  take  him  for  the  craftier 
liar. 
Leo/win.  Be  men  less  delicate  than  the 
devil  himself  ? 
I  thought  that  naked  Truth  would  shame 

the  devil, 
The  devil  is  so  modest. 

Gkarth,  He  never  said  it  1 

Leqfwm.  Be  thou  not  stupid-honest,  bro- 
ther Gurth !  7x 
Harold.  Better  to  be  a  liar's  dog,  and 
hold 
My  master  honest,  than  believe  that  lying 
And  ruling  men  are  fatal  twins  that  cannot 
Move    one  without   the  other.     Edward 

wakes  !  — 
Dazed  —  he  hath  seen  a  vision. 

Edward.  The  g^reen  tree  I 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 
Crying, '  The  doom  of  England  1 '  snd  at 

once 
He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a  sword 
Of   lightnings,   wherewithal  he    cleft  the 
tree  80 

From  off  the  bearing  trunk,  and  hurl'd  it 

from  him 
Three  fields  away,  and  then  he  dash'd  and 

drench'd, 
He  dyed,  he  soak'd  the  trunk  with  human 
blood. 


And  brought  the  snnder'd  txee  agmin,  aai 

set  it 
Straight  on  the  trunk,  thai^  tim  Jiaprtw^ 

in  blood. 
Grew  ever  high  and  higher,  beyond  ibt 

seeing, 
And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  across  tke 

deep 
That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  fir 

isles 
Beyond  my  seeing;  and  the  great  Aitgd 

rose  &, 

And  past  again  along  the  highest,  erying* 
'The  doom  of  EngUmd I'—Tostig^  nk^ 

my  head  I 

IFaUs  hack 
Harold  (raising  him).  Let  Harold 

forTostigl 
Queen.  Harold  served 

Tostig  so  ill,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tostig ! 
Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  then  bast  laid  x: 

low  I 
The  sickness  of  our  saintly  King,  for  when 
My  prayers  go  up  as  fast  as  my  teas 

fall, 
I  well  believe,  hath  mainly  drawn  itself 
From  hick  of  Tostig  —  thou  hast  banish'd 

him. 
Harold.  Nay  —  but  the  Council,  and  the 

King  himself. 
Queen.   Thou  hatest  him,  hatest  him  ! 
Harold  (coldlyX  Ay— Stigand,nnxiddk 
This  vision,  canst  then  ? 

SHgand.  Dotage  I 

Edward  (starting  up).  It  is  finishM. 

I  have  built  the  Lord,  a  house —  the  Lord 

hath  dwelt  n 

In  darkness.     I  have  built  the  Lord  a 

house  — 
Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden  die^ 

ubim 
With  twenty  -  cubit  wings  from  wall  ts 

wall  — 
I   have  built  the    Lord  a  house  —  sini:; 

Asaph  I  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman  I  blow  the  tnunpec 

priest  I 
Fall,  cloud,  and  fill  the  house — lol  my 

two  pillars, 
Jaehin  and  Boaz  I  — 

[Seeing  Harold  and  Gfoik 
d,  Gurth,  —  where  am  I  * 
Where  is  the  charter  of  our  Westminster  ? 
Stigand.  It  lies  beside  thee,  king,  npoi 
thy  bed.  us 
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Edward.  Sigii,  sign  at  onoe — take,  eigii 
it,  Stigand,  Aldred  ! 
Sign  it,  my  ^pood  son  Harold,  Garth,  and 

Leof  win  1 
Sign  it,  my  queen  1 

AIL  We  have  dgn'd  it 

Edward.  It  b  finish'd  1 

Tlie  kingliest  abbey  in  all  Christian  lands, 
The  lordliest,  loftiest  minster  ever  built 
To  Holy  Peter  in  our  English  isle  1 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  our  kings, 
And  all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 
That  shall  be  bom  hereafter.    It  is  fin- 
ished 1  lao 
Hast  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath  ? 

[To  Harold. 
HarM.  Stigand  hathgiyen  me  absolu- 
tion for  it. 
Edward.  Stigand  is  not  canonical  enough 
To  save  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Norman 
Saints. 
Stigand.  Norman  enough  I    Be  there  no 
Saints  of  England 
To  help  us  from  their  brethren  yonder  ? 

Edward.  Prelate, 

The  Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Norman- 
land 
Are  mightier  than  *  our  own.  —  Ask  it  of 
Aldred.  [To  Harold. 

Aldred.  It  shall  be   granted  him,  my 
king;  for  he 
Who  TOWS  a  TOW  to  strangle  his  own  miv 
ther  130 

la  gniltier  keeping  this  than  breaking  it. 
Edward.  O  friends,  I  shall  not  overlive 

the  day ! 
Stigand.  Why,  then  the  throne  is  empty. 
Who  inherits  ? 
For  tho'  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's 

Yoioe 
In  making  of  a  king,  yet  the  king's  voice 
Is    much  toward  ma  making.    Who  in- 
herits? 
Edgar  the  Atheling  ? 

Edward.  No,  no,  but  Harold. 

I  love  him;  he  hath  served  me;  none  but 

he 
Can  rule  all  England.    Yet  the  curse  is  on 

him 
For   swearing    falsely    by   those    blessed 
bones;  140 

He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

HarM.  Not  mean 

To  make  our  England  Norman. 
Edward,  There  spake  Godwin, 


Who  hated  aU  the  Nonnans;  but  their 

Sainto 
Have  heard  thee,  Harold. 

Edith.  O,  my  lord,  my  King 

He  knew  not  whom  he  sware  by. 

Edward.  x  ea,  I  know 

He  knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  ears  have 

heard. 
Their  curse  is  on  him;  wilt  thoa  bring 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 
Edith.  No,  no,  not  1 1 

Edward.  Why,  then  thou  most  not  wed 

him. 
Harold.       Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 
Edward.  O  son,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
of  thine  oath,  \$» 

I  sorrow'd  for  my  random  promise  given 
To  yon  fox-lion.     I  did  not  dream  then 
I  should  be  king.  —  My  son,  the  Saints  are 

virgins; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virffinity. 
The  cold,  white  lilv  blowing  in  her  celL 
I  have  been  myself  a  virgin;  and  I  sware 
To  consecrate  my  virgin  here  to  Heaven  — 
The  silent,  doister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  lifelong  prayer  against  the  cnne 
That  lies  on  thee  and  Engknd. 
Harold.  No,  no,  no  t 

Edward.  Treble  denial  of  the  tongue  of 
flesh,  161 

Like  Peter's  when  he  fell,  and  thou  wilt 

have 
To  wail  for  it  like  Peter.    O  my  son  ! 
Are  all  oaths  to  be  broken  then,  all  pr»> 


Made  in  our  agony  for  help  from  Heaven  ? 
Son,  there  is  one  who  loves  thee;  and  a 

wife. 
What  matters  who,  so  she  be  serviceable 
In  all  obedience,  as  mine  own  hath  been  ? 
God  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter  I 

[Laying  hit  hand  on  the  Queen's  head^ 

Queen.  Bless  thou  too 

That    brother   whom  I  love  beyond  the 

rest,  i7» 

My  banish'd  Tostig. 

Edward.  All  the  sweet  Saints  blesv  him  f 
Spare    and    forbear    him,  Harold,  if  he 

comes ! 
And  let  him  pass  unscathed;  he  lovee  me^ 

Harold! 
B^  kindly  to  the  Normans  left  among  ns. 
Who  foUow'd  me  for  love  f  and  dear  son, 

swear 
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When  thou  art  king,  to  see  my  solemn  vow 
Accomplished. 

Harold.   Nay,  dear  lord,  for  I  have  sworn 
Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 

Edtoard,  Thoa  wilt  not  swear  ? 

Harold,  I  cannot. 

Edward.  Then  on  thee  remains  the  corse, 
Harold,  if  thoa  embrace  her;  and  on  thee, 
Edith,  if  thoa  abide  it,  — 

[The  King  suxxms;    Edith  faUs  and 
kneds  by  the  couch. 

SUgand.  He  hath  swoon'd. 

Death  ? — no,  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold.  Look  up  I  look  ap  I 

Edith! 

Aldred.  Confuse  her  not;  she  hath  beg^n 
Her  lifelong  prayer  for  thee. 

Aldwjfth.  O  noble  Harold, 

I  wonld  thoa  conldst  haye  sworn. 

Harold.  For  thine  own  pleasure  ? 

Aldwyih.  No,  but  to  please  our  dying 
King,  and  those 
Who  make  thy  good  their  own  —  all  Eng- 
land, earl. 

Aldred.  I   wonld    thou    oonldst     haye 
sworn.    Our  holy  King 
Hath  given  his  virgin  lamb  to  Holy  Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold.  Alas  I  poor  man, 

His  promise  bronght  it  on  me. 

Aldred.  O  good  son  ! 

That  knowledge  made  him  all  the  care- 
fuller  192 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse  might 

glance 
From  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  Father,  we  so  loved  — 

Aldred.  The  more  the  love,  the  mightier 
is  the  prayer; 
The  more  the  love,  the  more  acceptable 
The  sacrifice  of  both  your  loves  to  Heaven. 
No  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  no  help  from  Hea^- 


ven; 


That  runs  thro'  all  the  faiths  of  all  the 

world. 
And  sacrifice  there  must  be,  for  the  King 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with  God,  and 
seen  aoi 

A  shadowing  horror;  there  are  signs  in 
heaven  — 
Harold.  Your  comet  came  and  went. 
Aldred.  And  signs  on  earth  ! 

Knowest  thou  Senlac  hill  ? 

Harold.  I  know  all  Sussex; 

A  good  entrenchment  for  a  perilous  hour  I 


Aldred.  Fray  God  that  oome  not 
denly  I    There  is  one 
Who  pasang  by  that   hill   three  eighci 

ago — 
He  shook  so  that  he  scaree  eonld  out  wid 

it— 
Heard,  heard  — 
Harold.        The  wind  in  his  hair  ? 
Aldred.  A  ghostly  han 

Blowine    continually,    and    hunt     batt^ 
hymns,  z.i 

And  cries,  and  dashes,  and  the  groans  «:' 

men; 
And  dreadful  shadows  strove  upon  the  hiL 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  up  frona  out  t» 

marsh  — 
Corpse  -  candles    gliding    owest    ■»^™^^*« 
graves  — 
Harold.  AtSeplae? 
Aldred.  Senlac 

Edward  (waking).      Senlac  I  Sengnelac 
The  Lake  of  Blood  ! 

Stiffand.         This  lightning  before  desu 

Flays  on  the  word,  —  and  Normaoiaea  too ! 

Harold.   Hush,  father,  hush ! 

Edward.  Thoa  uncanonieal  £oqL 

Wilt  thou  play  with  the  thunder  ?     Korc 

and  South 
Thunder  together,  showers  of  blood  arr 
blown  a: 

Before  a  never-ending  blast,  and  hiss 
Against  the  blaste  they  cannot  qoeneb — a 

lake, 
A  sea  of  blood  —  we  are  drown'd  in  blood 

—  for  God 
Has  fiU'd  the  quiver,  and  Death  has  drawr 

the  bow  — 
Sangnelao  I    Sangnelac  !    the  arrow !   the 
arrow !  [i>irv 

Stigand.  It  is  the  arrow  of  death  in  hb 
own  heart  — 
And  our  great  Council  wait  to  crown  ther 
King. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The  King's  House 
NEAR  London 


Edith.    CrownM,     crown'd    and 
crown'd  King — and  lost  to  me  1 


(Singing.) 


Two  young  loven  in  winter 
None  to  guide  them, 
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Walk'd  At  night  on  the  misty  heather ; 
Night,  M  black  ai  a  TaTen*s  feather ; 
Both  vere  loot  and  found  together. 
None  beeide  them. 

That  is  the  burthen  of  it  —  lost  mod  found 
Together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale  9 

A  hundred  years  ago;  and  there  's  another, 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day. 

To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly: 

'  I  am  beside  thee.' 
Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 

*  Love,  I  will  guide  thee.' 
Whither,  O  whither  ?  into  the  river, 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together. 
And  lost  for  ever  ?     *  O,  never !  O,  never ! 
Tho*  we  be  lost  and  be  found  together.' 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale  for- 
bidden K> 

By  Holy  Church;  but  who  shall  say?  the 
truth 

Was  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where  they 
were  lost. 

Where  all  good  things  axe  lost,  where  Tos- 
tiff  lost 

The  good  hearts  of  his  people.    It  is  Har- 
old! 

Enter  Habold. 

Harold  the  Kine ! 

Harold,      Cul  me  not  King,  but  Harold. 

Ediih.  NaT,  thou  art  Rintr  t 

Harold.     Thine,  thine,  or  King  or  churl  t 
My  girl,  thou  hast  been  weeping;  turn  not 

thou 
Thy  face  away,  but  rather  let  me  be 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  and  command 
That  kiss  my  due  when  subject,  which  will 
make  30 

My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to  reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

JSdWk.  Ask  me  not, 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  the  second  curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou  be  only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho*  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true  self 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I  have 

lost 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature  thro'  mine 

oath, 

Tet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  sell  not  thou 

Our  livinf  passion  for  a  dead  man's  dream; 

Stigaiid  believed  he  knew  not  what  he 

spake,  4> 


O  God  I    I  cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow,  all  the  faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  baby 

eye 
Saw  them  sufficient    Fool  and  wise,  I  fear 
This  curse,  and   scorn    it.    But  a  little 

U|pht  I  — 
And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the  priest; 
Heaven  yield  us  more  t  for  better,  Woden, 

aU 
Our  cancell'd  warrior-gods,  our  grim  Wal- 
halla,  49 

Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at  peace. 
The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  One,  should  be 
This  William's  fellow-tricksters;  —  better 

die 
Than  credit  this,  for  death  is  death,  or  else 
Lifts  us  beyond  the  lie.    Kiss  me  —  thou 

art  not 
A  holy  sister  vet,  my  girl,  to  fear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in  my 

kiss. 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 
Edith,  I  dare  not 

Harold*  Scared  by  the  church -^  *  Love 
for  a  whole  life  long.' 
When  was  that  sung  ? 
Edith.  Here  to  the  nightingales. 

Harold.  Their  anthems  of  no  church,  how 
sweet  they  are  1  60 

Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to  eross 
Their  bulings  ere  they  nest 

Edith.  Tney  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change — not  so  with 

OS  — 

No  wings  to  come  and  go. 

HarM.  But  wine'd  souls  flying 

Beyond  all  change  and  in  the  eternal  dia- 

tance 
To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith.  They  are  not  so  true, 

They  change  their  mates. 
Harold.      Do  they  ?    I  did  not  know  it. 
Edith.  They  say  thou  art  to  wed  tho 

Lady  Aldwyth. 
Harold,  They  aay,  they  say  I 
Edith.  If  this  be  politic, 

And  weU  for  thee  and  England-and  for 
her —  70 

Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

Gurfh  (calling).  Harold,  Harold  I 

Harold.  The  voice  of   Gnrthl    (Enter 
Gurth.)    Good  even,  my  gooa  bro- 
ther I 
Gurth.  Good  even,  gentle  EdtA, 
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EdWL  Good  even,  Gtiith. 

GiirlA.  Ill  news  hjiih  come  !    Our  hap- 
less brother,  Tostig  — 
He,  and  the  giant  King  of  Norway,  Harold 
Hardrada  —  Scotland,    Ireland,    Iceland, 

Orkney, 
Are  landed  north  of  Humber,  and  in  a 

field 
So  packt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes  and 

brooks 
Were  bridged  and  damm'd  with  dead,  have 
overthrown  79 

Morcar  and  Edwin. 

Harold.  WeU  then,  we  must  fight. 

How  blows  the  vrind  ? 

Ourth,  Against  Saint  Yalery 

And  William. 
HttrM.  Well  then,  we  will  to  the  North. 
Gurih.  Ay,  but  worse  news:   this  Wil- 
liam sent  to  Rome, 
Swearing  thou  swarest  falsely  by  his  Saints. 
The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hildebrand, 
His  master,  heard  him,  and  have  sent  him 

back 
A  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  all  Burgundy, 
Poitou,  all  Christendom  is  raised  against 

thee. 
He  hath  cursed  thee,  and  all  those  who 
fight  for  thee,  9d 

And  given  thy  reahn  of  England  to  the 
bastard. 
HarM.  Ha  !  ha ! 

Edith.   O,  laugh    not  I  —  Strange   and 
ghasUy  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowmg  of  Uiis  double  thunder- 
cloud 
That  lours  on  England  —  laughter ! 

Htarold.  No,  not  strange  t 

,This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old  Rome 
Before  a  Pope  was  bom,  when  that  which 

reign'd 
Call'd  itself  Grod.  —  A  kindly  rendering 
Of  *  Render  unto  C«esar.'  —  The  Good  Shep- 
herd I  99 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurth.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold.  The  Lord  was  Grod  and  came  as 
man  —  the  Pope 
Is  man  and  comes  as  Grod.  —  York  taken  ? 
Charth.  Yea, 

Tostig  hath  taken  York  1 

Harold.  To  York  then.     Edith, 

Hadst  thou   been  braver,  I   had    better 
braved 


^i 


All  —  but  I  love  thee  and  thon  me  —  and 

Remains    beyond    all    chanees    and    all 

churches, 
And  that  thou  knowest 

Edith.  Ay,  but  take  back  tbj  ring. 

It  bums  my  hand  —  a  curse  to  thee  and  me. 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

Proffers  Harold  the  ring^  wkick  he  iaJbet. 

tarold.       But  I  dare.    God  with  thee  ! 

[Exeunt  Harold  and  Gkuth. 

Edith.   The  King  hath  cursed  him,  if  he 

marry  me;  im 

The  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  many  me  or  no ! 

God  help  me  !     I  know  nothing — can  but 

pray 
For  Harold — pray,  pray,  pray  —  no  Wlp 

but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  thb  iron 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it. 


ACT  IV 
Scene  I.  —  In  Northumbria 


Archbishop  Aldred,  Morcar, 
<md  Forces.    Enter  Harold,  ike 
ard  of  the  golden  Dragon  of  We$9ex 
ceding  him. 


Harold.  What!  are  thy  people  soUea 
from  defeat  ? 
0»p  Wessex  dri«on  flies  beTond  the  Hq«- 

ber. 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  King 

Believe  us  sullen— only  shamed  to   the 

quick 
Before  tne  King — as  having  been  so  bmised 
By  Harold,  King  of  Norway;  but  our  help 
Is  Harold,  King  of  England.    Pardon  us, 

thou ! 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the  King ! 
Harold.  Earl  of  the  Mercians!   if   the 
truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  honey,  when  oor 
good  hive  ae 

Needs  every  sting  to  save  it. 

Voices.  Aldwyth!  Aldwrth! 

Harold.  Why  cry  thy  people  on  thy  sis^ 

ter's  name  ? 
Morcar.  She  hath  won  upon  ou»  P^<^E^ 
thro'  her  beauty 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 
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Voices.  Aldwyth,  Aldwyth  t 

Harold,  They  shout  m  they  would  haye 
her  for  a  queen. 

Moroaar.  She  hath  followed  with  our  host, 
and  suifer'd  all. 

Harold.  What  would  ye,  men  ? 

VoUx.        Our  old  Northumbrian  crown. 
And  kinffs  of  our  own  choosing. 

Harold.  Your  old  crown 

Were  little  help  without  our  Saxon  carles 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice.  Little  I  we  are  Danes, 

Who  oonmier'd  what  we  walk  on,  our  own 

field.  ai 

Harold.  They  have  been  plotting  here  t 

Voice.  He  calls  us  little  I 

Harold.  The  kinffdoms  of  this  world  be- 
gan with  little, 
A  hill,  a  fort,  a  city  —  that  reach'd  a  hand 
Down  to  the  field  beneath  it,  <£e  thou 

mine,' 
Then  to  the  next,  «Thoa  alsot'    If  the 

field 
Cried  out,  *  I  am  mine  own,'  another  hill. 
Or  fort^  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  empire. 

Voice.  Yet 

Thou  art  but  a  West  Saxon;  ice  axe  Danes  1 

Harold.  My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and  I  am 

English;  31 

There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books. 

Ye  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;  bind  a 

score 
All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  over  kn^ 
Ye  cannot 

Voice.  Hear  King  Harold  I  he  says  true  t 
Harold.  Would  ye  be  Norsemen  7 
Voicee.  No ! 

Harold.  Or  Norman  ? 

VoUxe.  No  t 

Harold.  Snap  not  the  ftiggot-band  then. 
Voice.  That  is  true  1 

Voice.  Ay,  but  thou  art  not  kingly,  only 
grandson 
To  Wuifnoth,  a  poor  cowherd. 

HarM.  This  old  Wuifnoth 

Would  take  me  on  his  knees  and  tell  me 

tales  40 

Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 

Who  droTe  yon  Danes;  and  yet  he  held 

that  Dane, 
Juie,  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  should  be  all 
One  England;  for  this  oowherd,  like  my 


Who  shook  the  Norman  scoundrels  oif  the 

throne. 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts  —  a  king  of 

men, 
Not  made  but  bom,  like  the  great  King  of 

aU, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

Voice.  That  is  true  ! 

Vmce.  Ay,  and  I  love  him  now,  for  mine 

own  father  49 

Was  great,  and  cobbled. 

Vmce.  Thou  art  Tostig's  brother, 

Who  wastes  the  land. 

Harold.  This  brother  comes  to  save 

Your  land  from  waste;  I  saved  it  once 

before. 
For  when   your   people    banish'd   Tostig 

hence. 
And  Edward  would  have  sent  a  host  against 

you. 
Then  I,  who  loved  my  brother,  bade  tin 

Kin£, 
Who  doted  on  him,  sanction  your  decree 
Of  Tostig's  banishment,  and  choice  of  Mo^ 

car. 
To  help  the  realm  from  scattering. 

Voice.  King  1  thy  brother, 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  was 

wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  bom  so;  but  the  plots  against 

him  6( 

Had  madden'd  tamer  men. 

Moroar.  Thou  art  one  of  tbosi 

Who  brtke  iDto  Lord  Tctig".  tieMore- 

house 
And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  following. 
And  now,  when  Tostig  hath  come  back  witk 

power. 
Are  frighted  back  to  Tostig. 

Old  Thane.  Ugh  I  Plots  and  fends  1 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday.  Can  ve  not 
Be  brethren?    Godwin  still  at  feud  with 

Alfgar, 
And  Alfgar  hates  King  Harold.    Plots  and 

feudal 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  1 

Harold.  Old  man,  Harold 

Hates  nothing;  not  Ide  fault,  if  our  two 

houses  70 

Be  less  than  brothers. 

Voices.         Aldwyth,  Harold,  Aldwyth  I 
Harold.    Again  I      Morcar  1      Edwin  I 

What  GO  they  mean  ? 
Edwin.  So  the  good  King  would  deign  to 

lend  an  ear 
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Not  oyenoomfnl,  we  might  chance  —  per- 
chance— 
To  goess  their  meaning. 

Morcar.       Thine  own  meaning,  Harold, 
To  make  all   England  one,  to  close  all 

fends, 
Mixing  OQT  bloods,  that  thence  a  king  may 

rise 
Half-Godwin  and  half-Alfgar,  one  to  role 
All  England  beyond  question,  beyond  quar- 
rel. 
Harold,   Who   sow'd  this    fancy    here 
amonff  the  people  ?  80 

Morcar.   Who  knows  what  sows  itself 
among  the  people  ? 
A  goodly  flower  at  times. 

HarM,  The  Queen  of  Wales  ? 

Why,  Morcar,  it  is  all  but  duty  in  her 
To  hate  me;  I  have  heard  she  hates  me. 

Morcar.  No  I 

For  I  can  swear  to  that,  but  cannot  swear 
That  these  will  follow  thee  against  the 

Norsemen, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold,  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  cease  to  plot  against  my 
house? 
Edwin,  The  King  can  scarcely  dream 
that  we,  who  know  89 

His  prowess  in  the  mountains  of  the  West, 
Should  care  to  plot  against  him  in  the 
North. 
Morcar,   Who  dares  arraign  us,  King,  of 

such  a  plot  ? 
Harold.  Ye  heard  one  witness  eyen  now. 
Morcar.  The  craven  I 

There  is  a  faction  risen  again  for  Tostig, 
Since  Tostig  came  with  liorway — fright, 
not  love. 
Harold,  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye,  if  I 
yield. 
Follow  against  the  Norseman  ? 

Morcar.  Surely,  surely  ! 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye  upon 
oath 
Help  us  against  the  Norman  ? 

Morcar.  With  ffood  will; 

Yea,  take  the  sacrament  upon  it.  King.   100 
Harold.  Where  is  thy  sister  ? 
Morcar.  Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 

Call  and  she  comes. 

[^One  goes  out,  then  enter  Aldwyth. 
Harold.       I  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
Why  thou  art  snmmon'd. 

Aldwyth.        Why  ?  —  I  stay  with  these, 


Lest  thy  fierce  Tostig  spy  me  oat 
And  flay  me  all  alive. 

HarM.  Canst  thou  Icyre 

Who  did  discrown  thine  husband, 

thee? 
Didst  thou  not  love  thine  husband  ? 

Aldwyth.  O  !  mj  lotdl. 

The  nimble,  wild,  red,  wiry,  savage  king  — 
That  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  policy. 

Harold.  Was  it? 

I  knew  him  brave;  he  loved  his  land;  he 

fain  im 

Had  made  her  great;  his  finger  on  her 

harp  — 
I  heard  him  more  than  once  —  had  in  it 

Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hiUa.    Had  I 

been  his, 
I  had  been  all  Welsh. 

Aldwyth.    O,  ay  !~  all  Welsh -—and yet 
I  saw  thee  drive  him  up  his  hills  —  and 

women 
Cling  to  the  conquer'd,  if  they  lore,  the 

more; 
If  not,  they  cannot  hate  the  conqaerofr. 
We  never  —  O  good  Morcar,  sp«ik  for  ie. 
His  conqueror  conquer'd  Aldvryth. 
Harold.  Goodly  news ! 

Morcar.  Doubt  it  not  thou  I  Since  Grif- 
f yth's  head  was  sent  rao 

To  Edward,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  had  rather 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband.     Ald- 

wvth,  Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou  love  me,  thou  knowing  where  I 
love? 
Aldwyth.  I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine  own 
«ike,  for  thine. 
For  England,  for  thy  poor  white  dove,  who 

flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  then  would 

find 
Her  nest  within  the  cloister  and  be  stilL 
Harold.  Canst  thou  love  one  who  cannot 

love  again  ? 
Aldwyth.  Full  hope  have  I  that  love  will 

answer  love. 
Harold.  Then  in  the  name  of  the  grett 
God,  so  be  it !  ijo 

Come,  Aldred,  join  our  hands  before  the 

hosts. 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldred  yoiirw  the  hands  ^  Harold  and 
Aldw^h,  and  blesses  them. 
Voices.      Harold,  Harold  and  Aldwyth  I 
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Haroid.  Set  forth  our  golden  Dragoa,  let 

him  flap 
The  wings  that  beat  down  Wales  I 
Adyanoe  oar  Standard  of  the  Warrior^ 
Dark  among  gems  and  gold;  and  thoa, 

brave  burner, 
Blaze  like  a  night  of  fatal  stars  on  those 
Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where  lie  the  Norsemen?  on  the  Der- 

went?  tLjf 
At  Stamford-Bridge.  140 

Morear,    oollect   thy    men;   Edwin,   mj 

friend — 
Thou  linfferest.  —  Gurth,  — 
Last  night  King  Edward  oame  to  me  in 

oreams  — 
The  rosy  face  and  long  down  -  silvering 

beard  — 
He  told  me  I  should  conquer. — 
I  am  no  woman  to  put  ^th  in  dreams. 

(To  hit  army.') 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

£eam8, 
And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 

Voices.  Forward  1  Forward  I 

Harold  and  H0I7  Cross  t 

Aldwytk.  The  day  is  won  1 

Scene  II 

A  Plain.    Before  the  Battle  op 
Stamford-Bridge 

Harold  and  his  Guard. 

Haroid.  Who  Ib  it    comes    this  way  ? 
Tostiff  ?  (Enter  Tovna  wUh  a  small 
forced    O  brother, 
What  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Tortig.  I  am  foraging 

For  Norway's  army. 

Harold.  I  oonld  take  and  slay  thee. 

Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

To&Hg.  Take  and  slay  me, 

For  Edward  loved  me. 

Harold.        Edward  bade  me  spare  thee. 
Toetig.  I  hate  King  Edward,  for  he  joined 
with  thee 
To  drive  me  oatlaw'd.    Take  and  slay  me, 

I  say, 
Or  I  shall  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.  Take  thee,  or  free  thee, 

Free  thee  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will  have 


No  man  would  strike  with  Tostig,  save  for 

Norwav.  to 

Thou  art  nodung  in  thine  England,  save 

for  Norway, 
Who  loves  not  thee,  but  war.    What  dost 

thou  here. 
Trampling  thy  mother*8  bosom  into  blood  ? 
Tostig.  She  hath  wean'd  me  from  it  with 
such  bitterness. 
I  come  for  mine  own  earldom,  myNorth- 

umbria; 
Thou  hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of  our 
house. 
Harold.  Northumbria  threw  thee  oif ,  she 
will  not  have  thee. 
Thou  hast  misused  her;  and,  O  erowning 

crime  t 
Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the  son  of 
Orm,  19 

Gamel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

Tostig.  The  slow,  fat  fool  I 

He  drawl'd  and  prated  so,  I  smote  him 

suddenly; 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.    He  held  with 

Morcar. — 
I  hate  mvself  for  aU  things  that  I  do. 
Harold.  And    Morcar   holds    with    us. 
Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thou  dost;  and  we  may  find  for 

thee. 
So  thou  be  chasten'd  by  thy  banishment, 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Tostig.  What  for  Norwav  then  ? 

He  looks  for  land  among  us,  he  and  his. 
Harold.  Seven  feet  of  English  land,  or 
something  more. 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 

Tostig.  That  is  noble  I       jo 

That  sounds  of  Godwin. 

Harold.  Come  thou  back,  and  be 

Once  more  a  son  of  Godwin. 

Tostig  (turns  away).   O  brother,  brother, 
O  Harold-- 
Harold  (laying  kis  hand  on  Tostig's  should 
der).    Nay  then,  come  thou  back  to 
usi 
Tostia  (after  a  pause   turning  to  him). 
Never  shall  any  man  say  that  I,  that 
Tostig 
Conjured  the  mightier  Harold  from  his 

North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  England, 
Then  left  him  for  the  meaner  t  thee  I  — 
Thou  hast  no  passion  for  the  house  of 
Godwin  — 
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Thon  hart  but  cared  to  make  thyself  a 

king— 
Thoa  hast  sold  me  for  a  cry.  —  40 

Thoa  gayest  thy  voice  a^^inst  me  in  the 

Council  — 
I  hate  thee,  and  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee. 
Faiewell  for  ever.  [Exit. 

HanUL  On  to  Stamford-Bndge  t 


Scene  III 

After  the   Battle   of   Stamford- 
Bridge.    Banquet 

Harold  and  Aldwtth.  Gurth,  Lkof- 
wiN,  Morcar,  Edwin,  and  other  Earls 
ofiJ  Thanes. 

Voicet.  Hail  I  Harold  I  Aldwyth  t  hail, 

bridegroom  and  bride  I 
Aldwwth  {talking  with  Harold).    Answer 
Uiem  thou! 
Is  this  oar  marriage-hanqnet  ?    Would  the 

wines 
Of  wedding  had  been  dash'd  into  the  cups 
Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy  glory 
Been  drunk  together  I  these  poor  hands 

butsewy 
Spin,  broider — would  that  they  were  man*s 

to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  thee  I 

Harold.  There  was  a  moment 

When,  being  forced  aloof   from  all  my 

guard, 
And  striking  at  Hardrada  and  his  mad- 
men, 10 
I  had  wish'd  for  any  weapon. 
Aldwyth.                     Why  art  thou  sad  ? 
HarM.  I  have  lost  the  boy  who  play'd 
at  ball  with  me. 
With  whom  I  fought  another  fight  than 

this 
Of  Stamford-Bridge. 

Aldwyth.  Ay  !  ay !  thy  Tictories 

Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at  thy 

side 
He  oonquer'd  with  thee. 

Harold.  No— the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwfth.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norsemen 

hence  ? 
Thy  fierce  forekings  had   dench'd  their 
pirate  hides 


To  the  bleak  church  doors,  like  kites  apoa 

a  bam.  x 

HarM.  Is  there  so  great  a  need  to  teH 

thee  why  ? 
Aldwyth.  Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 
Voices.  Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth ! 

Bridegroom  and  bride ! 
Aldwyth.      Answer  them!    [Fo  Harold. 
Harold  (to  all).  Earls  and  thanes ! 

Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of  my 

bride  I 
Earls,  thanes,  and  all  our  eoontrymeii  I  the 

day, 
Our  day  beside  the  Derwent,  will  not  shine 
Less  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest  boors 
Of  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  his  great  son. 
Or  Athelstan,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with  Knut,  or  Knut  who  eon»- 

ing  Dane  30 

Died  English.     Eyery  man  about  his  King 
Fought  like  a  king;  the  King  like  his  owa 

man. 
No  better;  one  for  all,  and  all  for  one. 
One  soul  1  and  therefore  have  we  whatterM 

back 
The  hugest  wave  from  Norseland  erer  yet 
Surged  on  us,  and  our  battle^uces  broken 
The  RaTcn's  wing,  and  dumb'd  his  carrion 

croak 
From  the  gray  sea  for  eYer.    Many  are 

gone  — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  died  for  us,  the  living 
Who  fought  and  would  haye  died,  but  hap- 
pier lived,  ^ 
If  happier  be  to  live;  they  both  have  life 
In  the  large  mouth  of  England,  tiQ  her 

voice 
Die  with  the  worid.    Hail  — hail ! 

Morcar.  May  all   invaders  perish   like 

Hardrada ! 
All  traitors  f aU  like  Tostig ! 

lAU  drink  but  Harold. 

Aldwyth.  Thy  cup 's  full ! 

HarM.  I  saw  the  hand  of  Tostig  cover  it. 

Our    dear,    dead    traitor-brother,  Tostig. 

him 
Beverently  we  buried.   Friends,  had  I  been 

here. 
Without  too  large  self-lauding  I  must  hold 
The  sequel  had  been  other  than  his  leagoe 
With  Norway,  and  this  battle.    Peaee  be 

with  him !  51 

He  was  not  of  the  worst    If  there  he 

those 
At  banquet  in  this  hall,  and  hearing  me — 
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For  there  be  those,  I  fear,  who  priok'd  the 

lion 
To  make  him  spring,  that  sight  of  Danish 

blood 
Might  serve  an  end  not  English — peace 

with  them 
Likewise,  if  they  can  be  at  peace  with  what 
God  gave  us  to  divide  us  from  the  wolf  I 
Alaunfth  (aside  to  Harold^.    Make  not 

our  Morcar  sallen;  it  is  not  wise. 
Harold,  Hail  to  the  living  who  fought, 
the  dead  who  fell !  60 

Voices,   Hail,  hail  I 

First  Thane,  How  ran  that  answer  which 
King  Harold  gave 
To  his  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd  for 
England? 
Leofwn,  *  Seven  feet  of  English  earth, 
or  something  more. 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant  1 ' 

Fvtsi  Thane.  Then  for  the  basUrd 

Six  feet  and  nothing  more ! 

Leo/win.  Ay,  but  belike 

Thou  hast  not  learnt  his  measure. 

First  Thane.  By  Saint  Edmund 

I  over-measure  hioL    Sound  sleep  to  the 

man 

Here  bv  dead  Norway  without  dream  or 

aawn  t 

Second  Thane.  What,  is  he  bragging  still 

that  he  will  come,  70 

To  thrust  our  Harold's  throne  from  under 

him? 
My  nurse  would  tell  me  of  a  molehill  cry- 
ing 
To  a  mountain,  *  Stand  aside  and  room  for 
me  I' 
First  none.  Let  him  come  t    let  him 
come  I     Here  's  to  him,    sink  or 
swim  I  IDnnks. 

Second  T%ane,  God  sink  him ! 
fh^  Thane.       Cannot  hands  which  had 
the  strength 
To  shove  that  stranded  iceberg  oif  our 

shores. 
And  send  the  shattered  North  again  to 

sea, 
Scuttle  his  cockle-shell  ?    What 's  Brunan- 

burg 
To  Stamford-Bridge  ?  a  war-crash,  and  so 

hard, 
5o  loud,  that,  by  Saint  Dnnstan,  old  Saint 
Thor —  80 

By  God,  we  thought  him  dead — but  our 
old  Thor 


Heard  his  own  thunder  again,  and  woke 

and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons  of 

those 
Who  made  thb  Britain  England,  break  the 

North  — 

BIark*d  how  the  war-axe  swaag, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  san^, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang, 
Heard  how  the  shield-wall  rai^, 
Iron  on  iron  clang. 
Anvil  on  hammer  bang  —  9» 

Second  T^hane.  Hammer  on  anvil,  ham- 
mer on  anvil.    Old  dog, 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog  t 

First  Thane.  Too  drunk  to  fight  with 

thee  t 
Second  Thane.  Fight  thou  with  thine  own 
double,  not  with  me, 
Keep  that  for  Norman  William  t 
First  Thane.  Down  with  William  1 

Third  Thane.  The  washerwoman's  brat ! 
Fourth  Thane.        The  tanner's  bastard  I 
Fifth  Thane.  The  Falaise  byblow  1 

Enter  a  Traits,  from  Pevensey,  spattered 

with  mud. 

Harold.  Ay,  but  what  late  guest, 

As  haggard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days. 
And  ciuced  and  plaster'd  with  a  hundred 

mires. 
Hath  stumbled  00  our  eups  ? 

Thane  from   Pevensey.     My   lord   the 
King  t 
William  the  Norman,  for  the  wind  had 
changed  — >  100 

Harold.  I  felt  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
fierce  fight 
At  Stamford-Bridge.  William  hath  landed, 
ha? 
Thane  from  Pevensey.  Landed  at  Peven- 
sey —  I  am  from  Pevensey  — 
Hath  wasted  all  the  land  at  Pevensey  ^ 
Hath  harried  mine  own  cattle  —  God  con- 
found him  t 
I  have  ridden  night  and  day  from  Peven- 
sey— 
A  thousand  ships  —  a  hundred  thousand 

men  — 
Thousands  of  horses,  like  as  many  lions 
Neighing    and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 
land  — 
Harold.  How  oft  in  coming  hatt  thou 
broken  btead  ?  110 
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Thane  from  Pevensey.  Some  thrice,  or  so. 
Harcla,  Bring  not  thy  hollowness 

On  our  fall  feast.  Famine  is  fear,  were  it 
but 

Of  being  starred.  Sit  down,  sit  down,  and 
eat. 

And,  when  again  red-blooded,  speak  again. 

{Atide.)  The  men  that  guarded  England 
to  the  South 

Were  scatter'd  to  the  harvest.  —  No  power 
mine 

To  hold  their  force  together.  —  Many  are 
&llen 

At  Stamford-Bridge — the  people  stupid- 
sure 

Sleep  like  their  swine  —  in  South  and 
Korth  at  once 

I  oonld  not  be. 

(^Aloud.)  Gurth,  Leofwin,  Morcar,  Edwin  ! 

{Pomdng  to  the  revellers.)  The  curse  of 
England !  these  are  drown'd  in  was- 
sail, 131 

And  cannot  see  the  world  but  thro'  their 
wines! 

Leave  them  1  and  thee  too,  Aldwyth,  must 
I  leave  — 

Harsh  is  the  news  1  hard  is  our  honey- 
moon I 

Thy  pardon.  (Turning  rovnd  to  his  atten' 
dants.)  Break  the  banquet  up  —  Ye 
four! 

And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black  news. 

Cram  thy  crop  full,  but  come  when  thou 
^^  _ii&  ^EjH  Harold. 


art  call  d. 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.  —  A  Tent  on  a  Mound, 
prom  which  can  be  seen  the 
Field  op  Senlac. 

Habold,  sittmg;  by  him  standing  Hugh 
Mabgot  the  Monk,  Gurth,  Leofwin. 

Harold.  Refer  my  cause,  my  crown  to 
Rome!  —  The  wolf 

Mudded  the  brook  and  predetermined  all. 

Monk, 

Thou  hast  said  thy  say,  and  had  my  con- 
stant'No' 

For  all  but  instant  battle.  I  hear  no  more. 
Mar  got.  Hear  me  again — for  the  last 
time.     Arise, 

Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the  hiU, 


Lay  hands  of  full  allegiance  in  thy  Lord's 
And  crave  his  mercy,  for  the  Holy  Father 
Hath  nven  Uus  realm  of  En^^and  to  tke 

x^orman.  re 

Harold.  Then  for  the  last  tame,  monk,  I 

ask  again 
YiThen    had  the    lAtein    and  the    Holv 

Father 
To  do  with  England's  choice  of  her  oi 

king? 
Margot.  Earl,  the  first  ChristiAn  Ci 

drew  to  the  Elast 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  in  the  West. 
He  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of   the 

West. 
HarM.  So !  — did  he  ?  — Earl  —  I  have 

a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyesight  and  thy 

tongue. 
Earl  —  ay — thou  art  but  a  messenger  ol 

William. 
I  am  weary  —  go;    make  me  not  wroth 

with  thee !  ao 

Margot.  Mock-king,  I  am  the  messenger 

of  God, 
His  Norman  Daniel !  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel ! 
Is  thy  wrath  hell,  that  I  should  spare  to 

cry. 
Yon  Heaven  is  wroth  with  thee  f    Hear  me 

again! 
Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Church  that 

moves  the  world. 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  vezy  God;  tliey 

heard  — 
They  know  King  Edward's  promise   and 

thine  —  thine. 
Harold.  Should  they  not  know  free  Eng- 
land crowns  herself  ? 
Not  know  that  he  nor  I  had  power  to  |iro- 

mise  ? 
Not  know  that  Edward  canoell'd  his  own 

promise  ?  30 

And  for  my  part  therein — Back  to  thai 

juggler,  IRifing. 

Tell  mm  the  Saints  are  nobler  than  he 

dreams, 
Tell  him  that  God  is  nobler  than  the  Saints, 
And  tell  him  we  stand  arm'd  on  Senlac 

Hill, 
And  bide  the  doom  of  God. 

Margot.  Hear  it  thro'  me. 

The  realm  for  which  thou  art  forsworn  is 

cursed. 
The  babe  enwomb'd  and  at  the  breast  is 

cursed. 
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The  corpse  thou  whelmest  with  thine  earth 

is  cursed, 
The  soul  who  fighteth  on  thy  side  is  cursed, 
The  seed  thou  sowest  in  thy  field  is  cursed, 
The  steer  wherewith  thou  plowest  thj  field 

is  cursed*  41 

The  fowl  that  fleeth  o'er  thy  field  is  cursed. 
And  thou,  usurper,  liar  — 

Harold.  Out,  heast  monk  I 

ILiJHng  hit  hand  to  strike  him,    Gurth 

8top$  the  biow» 
I  ever  hi^ed  monks. 

Margot,  I  am  hut  a  voice 

Among  Tou ;  murder,  martyr  me  if  ye  will  — 
Harold.  Thanks,  Gurth  !     The  simple, 

silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tongnesters.      (JTo 

Marffot.)    Get  thee  gone  t 
He  means  uie  thing  he  says.     See  him  out 

safe  ! 
Leofwm.  He  hath  blown  himself  as  red 

as  fire  with  curses.  49 

An  honest  fool  I    Follow  me,  honest  fool. 
But  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our  folk, 
1  know  not  —  I  may  give  that  egg-bald 

head 
The  tap  that  silences. 

Harold,  See  him  out  safe. 

^Exeunt  I^ofwin  and  Margot. 
Gtartk,  Thou  hast  lost  thine  even  temper, 

brother  Harold  t 
Harold.  Gurth,  when  I  past  by  Waltham, 

my  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbor,  not  them- 
selves, 
I  cast  me  down  prone,  praying;  and,  when 

I  rose. 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

lean*d 
And  boVd  above  me;  whether  that  which 

held  it 
Had  weakened,  and  the  Rood  itself  were 

bound  60 

To  that  necessity  which  binds  us  down ; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their  fancy; 
Or  if  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symboll'd  ruin 
Or  glory,  who  shall  tell?  but  they  were 

sad, 
And  somewhat  sadden'd  me. 

Gurth.  Yet  if  a  fear. 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the  strange  Saints 
By  whom  tboa  swarest  should  have  power 

to  balk 
TTiy  poiMNuiee  in  this  fight  with  him  who 

made 


And  heard  thee  swear  —  brother  —  1  have 
not  sworn  — 

If  the  King  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom 
fall?  ;o 

But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  tbou  art  King; 

And  if  I  win,  I  win,  and  thou  art  King; 

Draw  thou  to  London,  there  make  strength 
to  breast 

Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  dav  to  me. 
Leo/win  (entering).  And  waste  the  land 
about  thee  as  thou  goest. 

And  be  thy  hand  as  winter  on  the  field. 

To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 
Harold.  Noble  Gurth  1 

Best  son  of  Godwin  I    If  I  fall,  I  fall  — 

The  doom  of  God  t    How  should  the  peo- 
ple fight 

When  the  King  flies  ?    And,  Leof  win,  art 
thou  mid  ?  so 

How  should  the  King  of  England  waste  the 
fields 

Of  England,  his  own  people  ?  —  No  glance 
vet 

Of  the  Northumbrian  helmet  on  the  heath  ? 
Leojwin,  No,  but  a  shoal  of  wives  upon 
the  heath, 

And  some  one  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 

Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern. 
Hwrold.  Vying  a  tear  with  our  oold  dews, 
a  sigh 

With  these  low-moaning  heavens.    Let  her 
be  fetch'd. 

We  have  parted  from  our  wife  without  re- 
proach, 

Tho'  we  have  pieroed  thro'  all  her  pnuv 
tices;  90 

And  that  is  well. 
Leof  win,  I  saw  her  even  now; 

She  hath  not  left  us. 
Harold.  Nought  of  Morear  then  ? 

Gurth.  Nor  seen,  nor  heard ;  thine,  Wil- 
liam's, or  his  own 

As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows.    Belike  he 
watches 

If  this  war-storm  in  one  of  its  rough  rolls 

Wash  up  that  old  crown  of  Noraomber^ 
land. 
Harold.  I  married  her  for  Morear  —  a 
sin  against 

The  truth  of  love.    Evil  for  good,  it  seems. 

Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  gooa  as  evil        99 

For  evil. 
Leo/win.  Good  for  good  bath  borne  at 
times 

A  bastard  false  as  Wi 
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HarM,  Ay,  if  Wisdom 

Pair'd  not  with  Good.  Bat  I  am  some- 
what worn, 

A  snateh  of  sleep  were  like  the  peace  of 
Gcd. 

Gorth,  Leof  win,  go  onoe  more  about  the 
hill  — 

What  did  the  dead  man  call  it — Sangaelac, 

The  lake  of  blood  ? 
Leo/wi,        A  lake  that  dips  in  William 

As  well  as  Harold. 
HarM.  Like  enough.     I  have  seen 

The  trenches  du^,  the  palisades  uprear'd 

And  wattled  thick  with  ash  and  wiUow- 
wands. 

Yea,  wrought  at  them  myself.  Gro  round 
once  more;  no 

See  all  be  sound  and  whole.  No  Norman 
horse 

Can  shatter  EBgland.  standing  shield  h, 
shield; 

Tell  that  again  to  alL 

Gurth.  I  will,  good  brother. 

Harold.  Our  guardsman  hath  but  toil'd 
his  hand  and  foot, 

I  hand,  foot,  heart  and  head.  Some  wine  t 
(  One  pours  wine  into  a  goblet  which  he 
hands  to  Harold.)  Too  much  I 

What?  we  must  use  our  bcU^tle-axe  to- 
day. 

Our  guanlsmen  have  slept  well,  since  we 
came  in  ? 
Leqfwin,  Ay,  slept  and  snored.    Your 
second-sighted  man 

That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of  the 

king 
Misheard  their  snores  for  groans.    They 

sae  up  agun  120 

And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brunanburg 
Where  England  conquer'd. 

Harold.        That  is  welL    The  Norman, 
What  is  he  doing  ? 

Leo/win.  Praying  for  Normandy; 

Our  scouts  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  their 
bells. 
Harold.  And  our  old  songs  are  prayers 
for  England  too  ! 
But  by  all  Saints  — 
Leo/win.  Barring  the  Norman  I 

Harold.  Nay, 

Were  the  great  trumpet  blowing  dooms- 
day dawn, 
I  needs  must  rest.    Call  when  the  Norman 
moves  —       ^Exeunt  aU  but  Harold. 


not  — 


tj: 


No   horse  —  thousands    of    ho 

shield  wall  — 
Wall  —  break     it     not  —  br«ak 

break  — 
Vision  of  Edward.  Son  HatoU,   I  thf 

king,  who  came  before 
To  tell  thee  thou  shouldst  win  at  Stamf  otd- 

Bridge, 
Come  yet  once  more,  from  where  I  am  «: 

peace. 
Because  I  loved  thee  in  my  mortal  day. 
To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  die  on  Senlac  Hill  — 
Sanguelac  I 

Vision  of  Wulfiwtk.  O  brother,  from  n^ 

ghastly  oubliette 
I  send  my  voice  across  the  narrow  seas  — 
No  more,  no  more,  dear  brother, 

more  — 
Sanguelac  I 

Vision  of  Tostig.  O  brother,   most 

brotherlike  to  me. 
Thou  ffavest  thy  voice  against  me  in  mj 

I  give  my  voioe  against  thee  from  the 

nave  — 
Sanguelac  I 

Vision  of  Norman  Saints.  O  hapless  Har> 

old  I  King  but  for  an  hour  ! 
Thou  swarest  falsely  by  our  blessed  bones. 
We  give  our  voice  against  thee  out  of  hea- 
ven I 
Sanguelac  I   Sanguelac  I  The  arrow  I  the 

arrow  I 
Harold  (starting  up^  hatde-axe  m  kar^, 

Aw»t! 
My  battle-axe  against  your  voices.  Peac«  \ 
The  King's  last  word  —  *  the  arrow  !  *  I 

shall  die —  x«r 

I  die  for  England  then,  who  lived  for  £ng^ 

land  — 
What  nobler  ?  men  must  die. 
I  cannot  fall  into  a  falser  world  — 
I  have  done  no  man  wrong.    Tosti^^  poor 

brother, 
Art  thou  so  anger'd  ? 
Fain  had  I  kept  thine    earldom   ia   thy 

hands 
Save  for  thy  wild  and  violent  will   that 

wrench'd 
All  hearts  of  freemen  from  thee.     I  eouU 

do 
No  other  than  this  way  advise  the  king 
Against  the  raoe  of  Godwin.    Is  it  pofisi- 

ble 
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That  mortal  men  should  bear  their  earthly 

beats  161 

Into  yon  bloodless  world,  and  threaten  us 

thence 
Unsohool'd  of  Death  ?    Thus  then  thou  art 

revenged  — 
I  left  our  England  naked  to  the  South 
To  meet  thee  in  the  North.    The  Norse- 
man's raid 
Hath  belpt  the  Norman,  and  the  raoe  of 

Godwin 
Hath  ruin'd  Godwin.    No— our  waking 

thoughts 
Suffer  a  stormless  shipwreck  in  the  poob 
Of  sullen  slumber,  and  arise  again 
Disjointed;    only    dreams — where    mine 
own  self  170 

Takes  part  against  myself  !    Why  7  for  a 

spark 
Of  self-disdain  bom  in  me  when  I  sware 
Falsely  to  hira,  the  falser  Norman,  over 
His  gilded  ark  of  mummy-saints,  by  whom 
I  knew  not  that  I  sware,  — not  for  my- 
self— 
For  England — yet  not  wholly  — 

Enter  Edith. 

Edith,  Edith, 
G«t  thou  into  thy  cloister  as  the  King 
WiU*d  it;  be  safe,  the  perjury-mongering 

Count 
Hath    made    too   good   an  use  of  Holy 

Church 
To  break  her  close  I    There  the  great  God 

of  truth  180 

Fill  all  thine  hours  with  peaee  I  —  A  lying 

dcTii 
Hath  haunted  me  —  mine  oath  —  my  wife 

—  I  fain 
Had  made  my  marriage  not  a  lie;  I  could 

not 
Thou  art  my  bride  t  and  thou  in  after 

years 
Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul  of 

mine 
In  cold,  white  cells  beneath  an  icy  moon  — 
This  memory  to  thee  t  —  and  this  to  Eng- 
land, 
My  legacy  of  war  aeainst  the  Pope 
From  child  to  child,  from  Pope  to  Pope, 

from  age  to  age,  189 

Till  the  sea  wash  her  lerel  with  her  shores. 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Christ's. 

Enter  Aldwttb. 

Aldw^  (to  Edith).        Away  from  him  I 


Edith,  1  wiU.  —  I  have  not  spoken  to  the 
king 
One  word;  and  one  I  must    Farewell  I 

[Going, 
Harold.  Not  yet 

Stoy. 
Edith,  To  what  use? 
Harold,  The  King  commands  thee,  wo- 
manl 

(7*0  Aldwyth.) 

Have  thy  two  brethren  sent  their  forces  in  ? 
Aldwutk,  Nay,  I  fear  not 
Harold,  Then  there 's  no  force  in  thee  I 
Thou  didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's 

ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman  that  I  loved  ! 
Thou  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northumbri- 
ans ! 
Thou  hast  been  false  to  England  and  to 
me  I—  aoo 

As — in  some  sort — I  have  been  false  to 

thee. 
LeaTc  me.    No  more  —  Pardon  on  both 
sides  —  Go  I 
Aldwyth.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  loTcd  thee. 
Harold  (bitterly).  With  a  Ioto 

Passing  thy  love  for  GriffythI  wherefore 

now 
Obey  my  first    and   last  commandment 
Gol 
AUwyth.  O  Harold  I  husband  I  Shall  we 

meet  again  7 
Harold,   AUer    the    battle  — after    the 

battle.    Go. 
Aldwyth.  I  go.    (A$ide.)    That  I  could 
stab  her  stanaing  there  I 

[Exit  Aldwyth. 
Edith.  Alas,  my  lord,  she  loved  thee. 
Harold,  Never!  never! 

Edith,  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  I 
Harold.  1  see  it  in  thine. 

And   not   on    thee  —  nor    England  —  fall 
God's  doom  I  an 

Edith.  On  theef  on  me  1    And  tlion  art 
England  I    Alfred 
Was    England.      Ethelred   was    nothing. 

.England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thon  art  Harold ! 

Harold.  Edith, 

The  sign  in  heaven  —  the  sudden  blast  at 

sea  — 
My  fatal  oath  — the   dead    SainU  — tha 

dark  dreams  — 
The  Pope's  anathema  — the  Holy  Rood 
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That  boVd  to  me  at  Waltham  —  Edith,  if 
I,  the  last  English  King  of  England  — 

Edith,  No, 

first  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple, 
And  chosen  by  the  people  — 

Harold,  And  fighting  for 

And  dying  for  the  people  — 

Ediih,  Living  I  living  I 

Harold.  Yea  so,  good  cheer  t  thoa  art 
Harold,  I  am  Edith  I  223 

Look  not  thus  wan  I 

Edith.  What  matters  how  I  look  ? 

Have  we  not  broken  Wales  and  Norse- 
land?  slain. 
Whose  life  was  all  one  battle,  incarnate 

war, 
Their  giant-king,  a  mightier  man-in-«rms 
Than  William. 

Harold.   Ay,  my  girl,  no  tricks  in  him  — 
No  bastard  he  t    when  aU  was  lost,  he 

7eii;d, 

And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 
groond,  330 

And  swaying  his  two-handed  sword  about 
him. 

Two  deaths  at  eveiy  swing,  ran  in  upon 

QS 

And  died  so,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  liar.    If  Hate  can 

kill. 
And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle-axe  — 
Edith.    Waste  not  thy  might  before  the 

battle! 
Harold.  No, 

And  thou  must  hence.    Stigand  will  see 

thee  safe. 
And  so  —  Farewell. 

IHe  is  going,  but  turns  hack. 

The  ring  thon  darest  not  wear, 

I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet  my 

hand. 

[Harold  shows  the  ring  which  is  on  his 

finger. 

Farewell  I  240 

J  He  is  going f  but  twms  back  again. 
[  as  Death  this  day  to  aught  of 
earth's 
Save  William's  death  or  mine. 

Edith.  Thy  death  I  —  to-day ! 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  day  ! 

A    birthday    welcome  I   happy  days    and 

many  I 


I 


One  — this  I  l^hey 

Look,  I  will  bear  thy  blessing  into  the  bu- 

tie 
And  front  the  doom  of  God. 
Norman  Cries  (heard  in  the  disianeeX.  Es 

Boa  I  Ha  Rou  ! 

Enter  GuBTH. 

Gttrth.  The  Norman  moves  1 
Harold.  Harold  and  Holy  Ci 

[Exeunt  Harold  an 

Enter  Stigand. 

Stigand.   Our   Church    in     arms — ^ 

lamb  the  lion  —  not 
Spear  into  pruning  -  hook -— the   eooalcr 

way  —  s5r 

Cowl,  helm;  and  crozier,  batUe-aze.    A^ 

hot  Alfwig, 
Leofrio,  and  all  the  monks  of  Peterbofo* 
Strike  for  the  king;  but  I,  old  wretch,  cic 

Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandiah  inn— 

and  yet 
I  have  a  power  —  woald  Harold  ask  me  Ut 

it  — 
I  have  a  power. 

Edith.  What  power,  holy  £athcr' 

Stigand.  Power   now  from    H^y^Jd   t: 

command  thee  hence 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac 
Edith.  I  TentMiz 

Stigand.  YetL,  so  will  I,  daughter,  bbil 

I  find 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.     I  ean  sh 

it  71 

From  where  we  stand;  and,  live  or  die,  I 

would 
I  were  among  them  1 

CA3XOiX8fromWa!tham  (singing  mOoat). 

Saivapatriam, 
Sanote  Pkter, 
Salva,  Fill, 
Salva,  Spiritos, 
Salva  patriam, 
S«Bota  Mater.^ 

Edith.  Are  those  the  blessed  angels  quff* 

ing,  father  ? 
Stigand.  No,  daughter,  but  the  eanoe 

out  of  Waltham,  r« 

^  The    a  Umraghoot   these    Latta    hjaa* 
should  be  sounded  broad,  as  in  *  father.' 
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^SS 


The  king's  foundation,  that  have  foUow'd 
him. 
Edith.  O  God  of   batUes,  make  their 
wall  of  shields 
Firm  as  thy  cliffs,  strengthen  their  pali- 
sades! 
What  is  that  whirring  sound  7 

SHgand»  The  Norman  arrow  I 

Edith.  Look  out  upon  the  battle  —  is  he 

safe? 
Stigand.  The  King  of  England  stands  be- 
tween his  banners. 
He  glitters  on  the  crowning  of  the  hill. 
God  save  King  Harold  I 

Edith.  —  chosen  by  his  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people  t 

Stigand.  There  is  one 

Come  as  Groliath  came  of  yore  —  he  flings 
His  brand  in  air  and  catches  it  again,      aSi 
He  is  chanting  some  old  war-song. 

Edith.  And  no  David 

To  meet  him  ? 

Stigand.    Ay,  there  springs  a  Saxon  on 
him. 
Falls — and  another  falls. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  t 

Stigand.  Lo  I  our  good  Gnrth  hath  smit- 
ten him  to  the  death. 
Edith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Hai^- 
oldl 

Canons  (singing). 


\3B  in  Angliam 

Roit  pnedator ; 
niomm,  Domine, 

Seutom  Boindatart 
Hoeds  per  AnrliaB 

Plagas  baoohator; 

Casa  cremator, 

Pastor  fngatnr, 

Grex  tmcidatur — 

Stigand.  lUos  tmcida,  Domine. 

EdiOi.  Ay,  good  father. 

Canons  (singing). 

Blomni  seelera 
Pona  seqnator  1 

Engiish  Cries.  Harold  and  Holy  Cross  I 

Out  I  out  t 
Stigand.  Our  javelins 

Answer  their  arrows.     All  the  Norman 

foot  30O 

Are  storming  up  the  hilL    The  range  of 

knights 
Sit,  eaeh  a  statue  on  his  horse,  and  wait. 


English    Cries.    Harold    and   God   Al- 
mighty t 
Norman  dries.    Ha  Ron  I  Ha  Boa  I 

Canons  (singing). 

Kones  onm  podite 

Pmpediator! 
niorom  in  laorymas 

Cruor  f  nndatnr  1 
Pereant.  per«aat, 

Anglia  preoatar. 

Stigand.   Look,  daughter,  look* 

Edith.  Nay,  father,  look  for  me  / 

Stigand.  Our  axes  lighten  with  a  single 

flash  311 

About  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  heads 

And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  spliuter*d 

by 
Their  lightning  —  and  they  fly  —  the  Nor- 
man flies. 
Edith.  Stigand,  O  father,  have  we  won 

the  dav  ? 
Stigand.  No,  daughter,  no  —  they  fall 
behind  the  horse  — 
Their  horse  are  thronging  to  the  barri- 
cades; 
I  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmets  —  ha  1  he  ia 
down  I 
Edith.   He  down!    Who  down? 
Stigand.       The  Norman  Count  is  down. 
Eaith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land t  sat 
Stigand.  No,  no,  he  hath  risen  again  — 
he  bares  hb  face  — 
Shouts  something — he  points  onward  — 

all  their  horse 
Swallow    the    hill    locust-like,    swarming 
up. 
Edith.  O  God  of  battles,  make  his  battle- 
axe  keen 
As  thine  own  sharp-dividing  justice,  heavy 
As  thine  own  bolts  that  tsli  on  crimef ul 

heads 
Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven  where- 
f rom  they  fall  1 

Canons  (singing). 


Jaeta  tonitma, 
Deosbellator! 

Suivas  e  tenebris, 
fins  vindjoator  1 

Fnlounaf  f  nlniiaa, 
Dtus  vastatorl 


no 
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Ediih.  O  God  of  battles,  they  are  three 
to  one. 
Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll  them 
down  I 

Canons  (singing), 

Eoniis  cnm  eqnite 

Dejiciatar  I 
Acies,  acies 

Prona  stematur  I  340 

Ulorom  lanceaB 

FraDge,  Creator  I 

Stigand.  Yea,  yea,  for  how  their  lances 

snap  and  shiver 
Against  the  shifting  blaze  of  Harold's  axe  I 
War-woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he  fells 
The  mortal  copse  of  faces  I    There  I    And 

there  I 
The  horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet  the 

shield. 
The  blow  that  brains  the  horseman  cleaves 

the  horse, 
The  horse   and  horseman  roll  along  the 

hill. 
They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  Norman 

flies  I  350 

Bonus  cam  eqnite 
Prscipitatiir. 

Ediih.  O  God,  the  God  of  troth  hath 
heard  my  cry  I 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them  to 
the  sea ! 

Dlonim  soeleia 
Poena  seqnator  I 

Stigand,  Troth  !  no;  a  lie;  a  trick,  a 
Norman  trick  t 
They  turn  on  the  pnrsner,  horse  against 

foot. 
They  murder  all  that  follow. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  ns  ! 

Stigand.   Hot-headed   fools  —  to  burst 
the  wall  of  shields  !  360 

They  have  broken  the  commandment  of  the 
king  I 
Edith.  His  oath  was   broken — O  holy 
Norman  Saints, 
Ye  that  are  now  of  heaven,  and  see  be- 
yond 
Tonr  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  pardon 

That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he  loved. 
Me,  me  and  all !    Look  out  upon  the  bat- 
tle I 


Stigcmd.  They  thunder  again   open  v^ 
barricades. 
My  sight  is  eagle,'  but  the  strife  ao  thick  — 
This  is  the  hottest  of  it;  hold,  ash !  koi^l 
willow  I  9K 

English  Cries.  Out,  out  I 
Norman  Cries.        Ha  Ron  t 
Stigand.   Ha  !  Gurth  had  leapt  upon  hin 
And  slain  him;  he  hath  fallen. 

Edith.  And  I  am  beard 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  t  fallen,  &lka ! 

Stigand.   No,  no,  his  horse  —  he  moaas 

another — wields 

His  war -club,  dashes  it  on  Goztli,   aac 

Gurth, 
Our  noble  Gurth,  is  down  I 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  as ' 

Stigand.  And  Leofwin  is  down  1 
EwUh,  Have  mercy  on  ns ! 

O  Thou  that  knowest,  let  not  my  stros; 

prayer 
Be  weakenM  in  thy  sight,  beoanae  I  love 
The  husband  of  another  I 
Norman  Cries.         Ha  Ron  I     Ha  Roa ' 
Edith.  I  do  not  hear  our  Engliah  war- 
cry. 
Stigand.    No. 
Edith.  Look  out  upon  the  battle  —  is  b 

safe? 
Stigcmd.  He  stands  between  the  bannen 
with  the  dead 
So  piled  about  him  he  can  hardly  move. 
Edith  (takes  up  the  war-^rg).  Ont  I  cot ! 
Norman  Cries.        Ha  Ron  I 
Edith    (cries   out).    Harold   and    Ed- 

Cross! 
Norman  Cries.  Ha  Ron  I  Ha  Ron  I 
Edith.        What  is  that  whirring  aoaad  ^ 
Stigand.  The  Norman  sends  his  airovs 
up  to  heaven, 
Thev  fall  on  those  within  the  palisade  t 
Edith.   Look  ont  upon  the  hill  —  ia  Har- 
old there  ? 
Stigand.    Sangnelac  —  Sangnelae  —  the 
arrow  —  the  arrow  ! — away  I 

Scene  II 

Field  op  the  Dead.    Night 

Aldwtth  tmd  Edith. 

Aldwtfth.  O  Fxlith,  art  then  hen  ?    0 
Harold,  Harold  — 
Our  Harold  —  we  shall  never  see  him  mctek 
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Ediik*  For  there  was  more  than  sister 

in  mj  kiss. 
And  so  the  Saints  were  wroth.    I  oannot 

loTe  them. 
For  they  are  Norman  Saints  —  and  yet  I 

should  — 
They  are  so  much  holier  than  their  harlot's 


With  whom  they  play'd  their  game  against 
the  King  t 
Aldunfth,  The  King  is  slain,  tlie  kingdom 

overthrown  I 
Edith.  No  matter  I 

AldwftK        How    no    matter,    Harold 
slain  ?  —  9 

I  cannot  find   his   body.      O,    help   me 
thou  I 

0  Edith,  if  I  ever  wronght  against  thoe, 
Fomve  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  I 

Edith.  No  matter ! 

Aldwifth,  Not  help  me,  nor  forgive  me  ? 
Edith,  So  thou  saidest. 

Aldwyih.  I  say  it  now,  forgive  me  I 
Edith.  Uross  me  not  I 

1  am  seeking  one  who  wedded  me  in  se- 

cret. 
Whisper  I    God's    angels    only    know    it. 

Hal 
What   art   thou   doing   here    among  the 

dead? 
They  are  stripping  the  dead  bodies  naked 

yonder, 
And  thou  art  come  to  rob  them  of  their 
rings! 
Aldfijth.    O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have  lost 
both  crown  so 

And  husband. 

Edith.  So  have  I. 

A  Idwfth.  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edith.  And  I  mine  I 

The  Hol^  Father  strangled  him  with  a 

hair 
Of  Peter,  and  his  brother  Tostig  helpt; 
The  wicked   sister  clapt   her  hands  and 

lauffh'd; 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 
Aldwyih.  Edith,  Edith— 

Edith.  What  was  he  like,  this  husband  7 
like  to  tbee  ? 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.     I  knew  him 

not. 
He  lies  not  here;   not  close  beside  the 
standard. 


Here  fell  the  tmesti  manliest  hearts  of 
England.  30 

60  further  hence  and  find  him. 
Aldunfth.  She  is  crazed  1 

Edith.    That   doth    not  matter  either. 
Lower  the  light. 
He  must  be  here. 

Enter  two  Canons,  Osgod  and  Athklric, 
with  torches.  They  turn  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  examine  them  as  they  pass. 

Osffod.  I  think  that  this  is  ThnrkilL 

Athelric.  More  likely  Godric. 
Osgod.  I  am  sure  this  body 

Is  Alf  wi^,  the  king's  uncle. 

Athelnc.  So  it  is  t 

No,  no,  —  brave  Gurth,  one  gash  from  brow 
to  knee  I 
Osgod.  And  here  is  Leofwin. 
Edith.  And  here  is  he  J 

Aldwyth.    Harold?    O,  no — nay,  if  it 
were  —  my  God, 
They  have  so  nuum'd  and  murder'd  all  his 

face 
There  is  no  man  can  swear  to  him  I 

Edith.  But  one  woman  I 

Look  you,  we  never  mean  to  part  again.  41 
I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 
Was  there  not  some  one  askM  me  for  for- 
giveness ? 
I  jrield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  this  dead  King,  who  never  bore  rt^ 
venge. 

Enter  Count  Wiluam  and  Wiluam 

Mauct. 

WaUam.  Who  be  these  women?    And 

what  body  is  this  ? 
Edith.   Harold,  thy  better  I 
WiUiam.  Ay,  and  what  art  thou  ? 

Edith.  His  wife! 
Malet.       Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 

Queen  t  [Potnting  out  Aldw>'th. 

WUliam  {to  Aldv^).  Wast  thou 'his 

Queen? 
Aldwyth.         I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 
William.  Why,  then  of  England.  Madam, 

fear  us  not.  90 

iTo  Malet.)  Knowest  thou  this  other  ? 
falet.  When  I  visited  England, 

Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret  — 

some  — 
Well  —  some  believed  she  waa  his  para- 
moor. 
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Ediik.  Nonnan,  thoa  liest  t  lian  all  of 
yon, 
Yonr  Saints  and  all  I    /  am  his  wife  I  and 

she  — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring  I 

[She  draws  it  off  ike  finger  q/*  Harold. 

I  lost  it  somehow  — 
I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was  wild. 
7*Aaf  bred  the  doubt  I    but  I  am  wiser 

now  — 
I  am  too  wise  —  Will  none  among  you  all 
Bear    me    tme   witness  —  only    for    this 
once —  60 

That  I  have  found  it  here  again  7 

\She  mds  it  on. 
And  thou, 
Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

S  Falls  on  the  body  and  dies. 
1 !  —  and  enough  of  death 

for  this  one  day. 
The  day  of  Saint  Calutus,  and  the  day. 
My  day  when  I  was  bom. 

Maiet,  And  this  dead  King's, 

Who,  king  or  not,  hath  kinglike  fought  and 

fallen, 
His  birthday,  too.    It  seems  but  yester^ 

even 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls. 
His  day,  with  all  his   roof-tree    ringing 

<  Harold,' 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy;        70 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would  be 

King, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

WilUam.  Thou  art  half  English. 

Take  them  away  t 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  God 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle;  let  our  high 

altar 
Stand  where  their  standard  fell  —  where 

these  two  lie. 
Take  them  away,  I  do  not  love  to  see 

them. 
Fluck  the  dead  woman  off  the  dead  man, 

Malet  I 
Malet.  Faster  than  ivy  t    Must  I  hack 

her  arms  off  ?  79 

How  shall  I  part  them  ? 

WilUam.       Leave  them.    Let  them  be  I 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  &]se  m  oath  to  me,  it  seems 


Was  &lse  to  his  own  wife.     We  will  no; 

give  him 
A  Christian  burial;  yet  he  was  a  waiiiuK, 
And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  bligkfeed 

vow 
Which  Grod  aveneed  to-day. 
Wrap  them  togeUier  in  a  purple  doak. 
And  lay  them  both  upon  the  waste  sea- 
shore 
At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  the  land  lor 

which 
He  did  forswear  himself  —  a  warrior — ay. 
And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  for  oa,   V* 
And  that  the  faJse    Korthumbrma    held 

aloof. 
And  save  for  that  chance  arrow  wliieh  the 

Saints 
Sharpen'd  aud  sent  asainst  him  —  vbo 

^tell?-         ^^^ 
Three    horses  had  I  slain    beneath 

twice 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost     Since  I  knew 

battle. 
And  that  was  from  my  boyhood,  never 

yet  — 
No,  by  the    splendor   of  God  —  have  I 

fought  men 
Like  Harold  and   his   brethren,  and  his 

suard 
Of  English.    Every  man  about  his  kin^ 
Fell  where  he  stood.    They  loved 

and,  pray  Grod 
My  Normans  may  but  move  as  true  with 

me 
To  the  door  of  death  I    Of  one  aelf-atoek 

at  first. 
Make  them  again  one  people — Nonnaa, 

English, 
And  English,  Norman;  we  should  have  a 

hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a  fool  to 

stamp  it — 
Flat.    Praise  the  Saints  !    It  is  over.     No 

more  blood ! 
I  am  King  of  England,  so  they  thwart  ne 

no^ 
And  I  will  rule  according  to  their  laws. 
(To  Aldwyth.)    Madam,  we  will  entiest 

thee  with  all  honor.  ib 

Aldwyth.  My  punishment  is  move  than  I 

can  bear. 
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TIm  fint  pnoob  of  Um  nky  were  printed  in  1870,  Imt  it  was  not  pnUiihed  untU  I>eoembor,1884. 
Sm  prefatory  note  to  'Qaeen  Marf,*  and  the  '  Memoir/  roL  u,  pp.  103-109.  In  1870  tiring 
refused  the  pUvt  ^ut  in  1891  he  asked  leave  to  prodaoe  it,  and  it  proved  very  snoef  fwl  on  the 
stage,  both  in  Fingland  and  in  Ameiiea. 

To  THX  LoBD  Chavcxixor, 
THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

Mt  VRAM  SxLBORNS,  —  To  joo,  the  honored  Ghaneellor  of  onr  own  day,  I  dedieats 
this  dramatio  memorial  of  yonr  great  predecessor ;  —  which,  altho*  not  intended  in  He 
present  form  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  onr  modem  theatre,  has  nevertheless  —  for  so 
yon  have  assured  me  —  won  your  approbation.  Ever  yonxs, 

TRnnnoiH* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

II.  (MS  0/ the  Barl  tf  Ani^). 
BecKBT,  Chaneellort^  Enghmd^  t^/lentmdt  JrdkUtkop  ^  CsBitilnr|p, 


OiLBSprr  FouoT,  BUkov  nj  Lvndim, 
Roesa,  Arehbithep  ^  York. 
Bithop  of  Her^Cfd. 
BiLABT,  Buhop  V  ChicheMer. 
JocELTWf  BUhop  of  Salisbury. 

WALTsa  Mat,  rrmUtd  mUhor  ^  *  Ociias,*  LoHi^  ponu  agabul  Iks  prlMlkpoJ, 

Kxve  Loon  or  nAiroa. 

Gbosvebt,  ton  tt/Botamund  and  Henry, 

Osm,  a  momk  o/  Cambridge. 

Bia  RaaoiALO  rmrus 

Bm  RnBABD  db  Brxio 

Bia  Weluav  ds  TaAcnr 

Bia  Hooa  db  Mobtiub 

Db  Bboc  or  BAiffvooD  Casiu. 

LoBO  LaiuBBiaa. 

FtaLV  DB  BLBBaiOSTVA. 

Two  Kjneer  Tbhtulm. 

Joair  or  OzfOSD  [called  Ike  Swearer), 

iLaAiioB  or  AenTAim,  Qtieen  ^f  England  {dieefted /rem  Lmete  eS  Bremei^ 

RoBAinvD  DB  CuvroBO. 

Kaightt,  llfwki,  Benara,  ete. 
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PROLOGUE 

A  Castle  in  Normandy.     Interior 
OP  THE  Hall.     Roofs  op  a  City 

SEEN  THRO*  WINDOWS 

HxKRT  and  Beckbt  at  ckeu, 

Henry,  So  then   cor  good  Arohbishop 
Theobald 


dying. 

BeduL     I  am  grieved  to  know  as  mnoh 
Henry*  But  we  must  have  a  mightier 
man  than  he 
For  haa  mooeaaor. 


Bechet,  Have  yoo  thooght  of  one  ? 

Henry,  A  cleric  lately  poiaon'd  his  own 
mother, 
And  being  brought  before  the  oonrts  of  the 

Chnreh, 
They  bat  degraded   him.    I  hope   thej 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 
Beeket,  It  i|>7oar  move. 

Henry,  Well  —  there.     [Menee. 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen's 

time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost  clatoh'd 
the  erown;  to 

Bnt  by  the  royal  cnstoms  of  onr  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies  of  me, 
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Like  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
I  'U  have  them  written  down  and  made  the 
law. 
Becket.  My  liege,  I  move  my  bishop. 
Henry.  And  if  1  live, 

Ko  man  without  my  leave  shall  exoom- 

mnnicate 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 
BeckeL  Look  to  yonr  kinr. 

Henry,  No  man  without  my  leave  shidl 
eross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray  your 
pardon.  19 

Becket,   Well -- will  you  move  ? 
Henry.  There.       [^Moves. 

Becket.        Check  —  you  move  so  wildly. 
Henry.  There  then  I  {^Afoves. 

Becket.      Why  —  there  then,  for  you  see 
my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  standstill 
You  are  beaten. 
Henry  (kicks  over  the  board).  Why,  there 
tiien  —  down  go  bishop  and  king  to- 
gether. 
I  loathe  being  beaten;  had  I  fixt  my  fancy 
TTpon  the    game  I  should   have    beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.  Where,  my  liege  ?  With  Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  ? 
Henry.  My  Rosamund  is  no  Lais,  Thomas 
Becket; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault  in 

her  — 
Bat  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have  her 
life.  30 

Becket.   Put  her  away,  put  her  away,  my 
liege ! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery  1 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  thou 

art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.    And  wherefore  should 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Clifford  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine  7 
Henry.  How  dost  thou  know  I  am  not 

wedded  to  her  ? 
Becket.  How  should  I  know  ? 
Henry.  That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 

BeckeL  State  secrets  should  be  patent  to 
the  statesman 
Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and  whom 
the  king  40 

Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover  and 
friend. 


Henry.  Come,  come,  thou  art  but 
not  yet  bishop. 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  conf< 
I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  for  I  shooJd 

find 
An  easy  father  oonf essor  in  thee. 
Becket.  Saint  Denis,  that  thou  akosldii 
not     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hatk 
it 
Henry.  Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 
my  kineship  too  I 
Come,  come,  i  love  thee  and  I  know  thee, 

I  know  thee, 
A  doter  on  white  pheasant-flesh  at  feasts,  5* 
A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-desiener,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon  wine. 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thoa  flat- 
ter it? 
Becket.  That  palate  b  insane  which  can* 
not  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  frooi 
old. 
Henry.  Well,  who  loves  wine  loves  wo> 

man. 
Becket.  So  I  do. 

Men  are  Grod's  trees,  and  women  are  God*s 

flowers; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to  mj 

head. 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 
flowers  60 

Are  all  the  fairer. 
Henry.     And  thy  thoughts,  thy  fancies  ? 
Bedcet.  Good  dogs,  my  liege,  well  train'd, 
and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.         Save  for  some  onee  or  tvriee. 
When  they  ran  down  the  game  and  worried 
it 
Becket.  No,  my  liege,  no  I  —  not  onoe  — 

in  God's  name,  no  1 
Henry.  Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at  thy 
word  —  believe  thee 
The  veriest  Galahad  of  old  Arthur's  hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart-wife, 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why  dost 
thou  smile  70 

So  dolorously  ? 

Becket.  My  good  liege,  if  a  man 

Wastes  himself  among  women,  how  shonl^ 

he  love 
A  woman  as  a  woman  should  be  lowd' 
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Henry.  How  shouldst  thoa  know  that 
nerer  hast  loved  one  7 
Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thj  oaie  in  Eng- 
land 
When  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  Anjou. 
JBeeket,  Mj  lord,  I  am  your  subject,  not 

your  — 
Henry,  Pander. 

God's  eyes  1    I  know  all  that — not  my  pur- 
veyor 
Of  pleasures,  hut  to  save  a  life  —  her  life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell-fire. 
I  have  built  a  secret  bower  in  England, 
Thomas,  81 

A  nest  in  a  bush. 

Bechet.  And  where,  my  liege  ? 

Henry  (whispen).  Thine  ear. 

Beeket  That 's  lone  enough. 
Henry  (laying  paper  on  tame}.  This  chart 
here  mark'a  *  Her  Bower,* 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.    See,  first,  a  circling 

wood, 
A  hundred  pathways  running  CTeryway, 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge;  and  after  that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  maze  in  mase, 
And  then  another  wood,  and  in  the  midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.    Look,  this 

line  — 

The  rest  yon  see  is  color'd  green — but 

this  90 

Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Beeket.  This  blood-red  line  ? 

Henry.  Ay  I    blood,  perchance,    except 

thou  see  to  her. 
Beeket,  And   where  is  she?    There  in 

her  English  nest  ? 
Henry.  Would  God  she  were  I  —  no,  here 
within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in  An- 
jou 
And  pass  her  to  her  secret  bower  in  Eng- 
land. 
She  is  Ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love  her. 
Beeket.  My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let  me 
hence;  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy  wild 
barons  — 
Henry.  Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to  her 
m  England.  100 

BeckeL   Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not  to 

please  myself. 
Henry,  WhatCTcr  come  between  us  ? 
Beeket,  What  should  come 

Between  vs,  Henry  ? 
Henry.         Kay  —  I  know  not,  Thonutf. 


Beeket.  What  need  then  ?  Well— what> 
CTcr  come  between  us.  [^Gomg, 

Henry.   A  moment  I  thou  didst  help  me 
tomr  throne 
In  Theobald's  time,  and  after  by  thy  wis- 
dom 
Hast  kfpt  it  firm  from  shaking;  but  now  I, 
For  my  realm's  sake,  myself  must  be  the 

wisard 
To  raise  that  tempest  which  wlU  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son         tio 
Of    Holy  Church  —  no    croucher    to  the 

Gregories 
That  tread  the  kings  their  children  nndef^ 

heel  — 
Must  curb  her;  and  the  HoW  Father,  while 
This  Barbarossa  butts  him  mm  his  chair. 
Will  need  my  help  —  be  facile  to  my  hands. 
Now  is  my  time.    Yet — lest  there  ahovild 

be  flashes 
And  fulminations  from  the  side  of  Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  have 
My  young  son  Henry  crown'd  the  King  of 

England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by  Eng- 
land, ISO 

As  seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall  abroad. 
I  '11  have  it  done  — and  now. 

Beeket.  Surely  too  Toong 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown;  and  tbo' 
I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 

Say, 
The  Queen  should  play  his  kingship  against 
thine  I 
Henry.    I  will  not  think  so^  Thomas. 
Who  shall  crown  him  7 
Canterbury  is  dying. 

Beeket,  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.   And  who  shall  he  be,  my  friend 

Thomas  ?    Who  ?  lao 

Beeket.  Name  him;  the  Holy  Father  will 

confirm  him. 
Henry  (lays  Mii  hand  on  Becket's  ikoul' 

der).  Here  t 
Beeket.      Mock  me  not.    I  am  not  eren 
a  monk. 
Thy  jest  —  no  more.    Why  —  look  —  is 

this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry.  But  the  arm  within 

Im  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Beeket,  A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritaal  arm. 
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Henrji.     I   lack    a    spiritiial    soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to  hoot. 
BedceL  There 's  GUbert  Foliot 
Henry.  He  I  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thon  art  the  man  to  fill  out  the  Church 

robe; 

Your  Foliot  &8tB  and  &wnB  too  much  for 

me.  140 

BedoeL  Roger  of  York* 

Hemry.  Roger  is  Roger  of  York; 

King^  Church,  and  State  to  him  but  foils 

wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of  York* 
No. 
Bechet,  Henry  of  Winchester  ? 
Henry,        Him  who  crown'd  Stephen  — 
King  Stephen's  brother  1  No;  too  royal  for 

me. 
And  1 11  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket,  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me;  let  me  go. 

Henry,  Answer  me  first. 

Beeket.  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  oommon- 

place  — 
Nolo  epiicoparu 

Henry,  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscoptui,  my  good  friend,  151 

Is  quite  another  matter. 

Beeket,  A  more  awful  one. 

Make  me  archbishop  I    Why,  my  liege,  I 

know 
Some  three  or  four  peor  priests  a  thousand 

times 
Fitter  for  this  grand  function.    Me  arch- 
bishop I 
God's  faTor  and  king's  favor  might  so  clash 
That  thou  and  I —    That  were  a  jest  in- 
deed I 
Henry,  Thou  angerest  me,  man;  I  do 
not  jest. 

Emer  Eleanor  and  Snt  Reginald 

FZTZURBK. 

Elbavob  («tll^tll^). 

Orer  I  the  sweet  summer  doses, 
Hie  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  —     x6o 

Henry  (to  Beeket,  tcho  is  going).    Thou 

ihait  not  go.    I  have  not  ended  with 

(hee. 

Eleanor  (seeing  chart  on  table).     This 

chart  with  the  red  line  t  her  bower !  whose 

bower? 


Henry,    The    chart   is   not    mine,   bet 
Beckett;  take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor.    Beeket !  O,  —  ay  — and 
chessmen  on  the  floor  —  the  king's 
broken  I    Beeket  hath  beaten  thee 
and  thou  hast  kicked  down  the 
know  thee  of  old. 

Henry,    True  enoog^  mj  mind 
upon  other  matters. 

Eleanor,    What  matters?     State 
ters  ?  love  matters  ? 

Henry,    My  love  for  thee,  and  tlnne  for 
me. 


Orer !  the  sweet  summer  doses. 
The  reign  of  the  roses  u  done  ; 

Orer  and  gone  with  the  roees, 
And  OTer  and  gone  with  the  an 


Here;  but  our  sun  in  Aquitaine 
longer.  I  would  I  were  in  Aqnitaioe 
— your  North  chills  me. 

Over !  the  sweet  smnmer  d 

And  neyer  a  flower  at  the 
Orer  and  gone  with  the 

And  winter  again  and  the 

lliat  was  not  the  way  I  ended  it  ftrrt  — 
but  nnsymmetrically,  preposterously,  fllogi- 
cally,  out  of  passion,  without  art  —  like  a 
song  of  the  people.  Will  yon  have  it  ?  The 
last  Parthian  shaft  of  a  forlorn  Cupid  at 
the  King's  left  breast,  and  all  leftJiaaded- 
ness  and  nnder-handedness. 

And  neyer  a  flower  at  the 
Orer  and  gone  with  the  rosea. 
Not  over  and  gone  with  the 

True,  one  rose  will  outblossom  the  resti 
one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  speak  after  my 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you  know, 
and  won  the  violet  at  Toulouse;  bat  my 
▼oice  is  harsh  here,  not  in  tune,  a  iii^fr> 
ingale  out  of  season;  for  marriage,  rooe  or 
no  rose,  has  killed  the  golden  yiolet. 

Beeket,  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  acorn 
wedded  loye.  ae- 

Eleanor,  So  I  do.  Louis  of  Fratioe 
loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved 
Louis  of  France:  and  I  loved  Henry  of 
England,  and  Henry  of  England  dfeaiiiied 
that  he  loved  me;  but  the  marriage  gar> 
land  withers  even  with  the  putting  on,  the 
bright  link  rusts  with  the  breath  of  the 
first  after-marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  moon 
is  the  npening  of  the  harresty  mad   the 
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honej-inoon  is  the  nil  of  LoTe;  he  dies  of 
his  honey'inoon.  I  oonld  pity  this  poor 
world  mjself  that  it  is  no  hetter  ordered. 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen  ?  What, 
altogether?  Let  me  swear  nay  to  that  by 
this  cross  on  thy  neck.  God's  eyes  1  what 
a  lovely  cross  I  what  jewels  1  aij 

Eleanor.  Doth  it  please  yon?  Take  it 
and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of  ^onrs  — 
there.  [(?ioM  1/  to  hinu 

Henry  (puts  it  on\  On  this  left  breast 
before  so  hard  a  heart, 
To  hide  the  sear  left  b^  thy  Parthian  dart 

Eleanor,  Has  my  simple  song  set  you 
jingling?  Nay,  if  I  to<^  and  translated 
that  hard  heart  into  our  ProTen^al  facili- 
ties, I  ooold  so  play  about  it  with  the 
rhyme —  333 

Henry,  That  the  heart  were  lost  in  the 
rhyme,  and  the  nmtter  in  the  metre.  May 
we  not  pray  you,  madam,  to  spare  us  the 
hardness  of  your  facility  ? 

Eleanor.  The  wells  of  CaBtaly  are  not 
wasted  upon  the  desert    We  did  but  jest 

Henry.  There 's  no  jest  on  the  brows  of 
Herbert  there.    What  is  it,  Herbert  ?     341 

Enter  Herbert  or  Bosham. 

Herbert.  My  liege,  the  good  archbishop 
is  no  more. 

Henry.   Peace  to  his  soul  I 

Herbert.  I  left  him  with  peace  on  his 
&ce,  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual  body 
among  the  angels.  But  he  longed  much  to 
■ae  your  Grace  and  the  Chancellor  ere  he 
past,  and  his  last  words  were  a  commendi^ 
tion  of  Thomas  Beoket  to  your  Grace  as 
his  successor  in  the  archbishopric.  M$t 

Henry.  Ha,  Beoket  I  thou  rememberest 
ourtalkl 

Beekel.  My  heart  is  full  of  tears  —  I  have 
no  answer. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must  die,  or 
the  world  would  grow  mouldy,  would  only 
breed  the  past  again.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row. Thou  hast  but  to  hold  out  thy  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  revenues  are  mine.  A-hawk- 
ing,  a-hawking  1    If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat 

[Leape  ooer  the  table,  and  exit. 

Beeket.   He  did  prefer  me  to  the  chancel- 
lorship, 160 
Believing  I  should  ever  aid  the  Church  — 
But  have  I  done  it  ?    He  commends  me  now 
From  out  his  grave  to  this 


Herbert.  A  dead  man's  dying  wish  should 
be  of  weight 

BeckeL  Hit  should.  Come  with  me.  Lei 
me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he  said. 
^ExemU  Herbert  and  Beeket 

Eleanor.  Fitsurse,  that  chart  with  the 
red  line — thou  sawest  it — her  bower. 

Fitzune.  Rosamund's? 

Eleanor.  Ay  —  there  lies  the  secret  of 
her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  gave  it  to 
his  Chancellor.  tyt 

Fitzurae.  To  this  son  of  a  London  mer« 
chant — how  vour  Grace  must  hate  him ! 

Eleanor.  Hate  him  ?  as  brave  a  soldier 
as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man:  but  thou 

—  dost  thou  love  this  Chancellor,  that 
thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntaty  allegiaaoe  to 
him? 

Fiizuru.  Not  for  my  love  toward  him, 
but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the  King. 
How  should  a  baron  love  abegear  on  horse- 
back, with  the  retinue  of  threekings  behind 
him,  out-royalUng  royalty?  Besides,  he 
holp  the  King  to  breidc  down  our  castles, 
for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

Eleanor^  For  the  which  I  honor  him. 
Statesman,  not  Churchman,  he.  A  great 
and  sound  policy  that;  I  could  embrace 
him  for  it:  you  could  not  see  the  King  for 
the  kinglings.  991 

Fitzune.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a  noble 
as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a  churl  as 
if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor,  Pride  of  the  plebeian  I 

Fiizurte.  And  this  plebeian  like  to  be 
Archbishop  I 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  an  inherited 
loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Archbishop  ?  I  can  see  further  into 
a  man  than  our  hot-headed  Henry,  and  if 
there  ever  come  feud  between  Church  and 
Crown,  and  I  do  not  then  charm  this 
secret  out  of  our  loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not 
Eleanor.  jos 

FUzune.  Last  night  I  followed  a  woman 
in  the  city  here.  Her  face  was  veiled,  but 
the  back  methought  was  Rosamund  —  his 
paramour,  thy  rival.    I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor.  Thou  feel  for  me  t  —  paramour 

—  rival  I  King  Louis  had  no  paramours, 
and  I  loved  hmn  none  the  more.  Henry 
had  many,  and  I  loved  him  none  the  less 

—  now  neither  more  nor  less  —  not  at  all; 
the  oup  's  empty*  I  would  she  were  but  his 
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iMtfftmottr,  for  men  tire  of  their  fancies; 
Dot  I  fear  this  one  fancy  hath  taken  root, 
and  borne  blossom  too,  and  she,  whom  the 
King  loves  indeed,  b  a  power  in  the  State. 
Birall — ay,  and  when  the  Kine  passes, 
there  may  come  a  crash  and  embroilment 
as  in  Stephen's  time;  and  her  children  — 
canst  thoa  not  —  that  secret  matter  which 
would  heat  the  King  against  thee  (whispers 
him  and  he  starts),  luiy,  that  is  safe  with 
me  as  with  thyself;  but  canst  thou  not  — 
thou  art  drowned  in  debt  —  thou  shalt  have 
our  love,  our  silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst 
thou  not — if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free 
me  from  her  ?  330 

FUzurse,  Well,  Madam,  I  have  loved 
her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  thou  hast  not. 
My  Courts  of  Love  would  have  held  thee 
guiltless  of  love  —  the  fine  attractions  and 
repulses,  the  delicacies,  the  subtleties. 

FUzurse.  Madam,  I  loved  according  to 
the  waia  purpose  the  intent  of  nature. 

Eleanor.  I  warrant  thee !  thou  wouldst 
hug  thy  Cupi"!  till  his  ribs  cracked  — 
enough  of  this.  Follow  me  this  Rosamund 
day  and  night,  whithersoever  she  goes; 
traek  her,  if  thou  canst,  even  into  the  King's 
lodging,  that  I  may  (denches  her  fist)  — 
may  at  least  have  my  cry  against  him  and 
her,  —  and  thou  in  thy  way  shouldst  be 
jealous  of  the  King,  for  thou  in  thy  way 
didst  once,  what  shall  I  call  it,  affect  her 
thine  own  self.  349 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt  winced 
and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her  heels;  and 
then  the  King  came  honeying  about  her, 
and  this  Becket,  her  father's  friend,  like 
enough  staved  us  from  her. 

Eleanor.   Us  I 

Fitzurse.  Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin! 
There  were  more  than  I  buzzing  round  the 
blossom  —  De  Tracy  —  even  that  flint  De 
Brito. 

Eleanor,  Carry  her  off  among  you;  run 
in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and  all  of 
you;  make  her  as  hateful  to  herself  and  to 
the  King  as  she  is  to  me.  3^ 

Fitzurse.  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  rose-faced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  brine  her  to  the  level  of 
the  dust,  so  that  the  King  — 

Eleanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  serpent, 
and  be  driven  out  of  her  paradise. 


ACT   I 


Scene  I.  —  Becket's  Housb  m 
London 


Chamber  barely  Jumished.    Beckkt 
ing.    Hebbbbt  of  Bosham  attd 

VANT. 


Servant.  Shall  I  not  help  yonr  lordafaip 

to  your  rest  ? 
BedceL  Friend,  am  I  so  much   better 
than  thyself 
That  thou  shouldst  help  me?    Thoa  ait 

wearied  out 
With  this  day's  work;  get  thee  to  thiae 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[^xdServm^ 
Help  me  off,  Herbert,  with  this  —  mud  this. 
Herbert.   Was  not  the  people's  ^^^t^tang 
as  we  passed 
Heart-comfort  and  a  balsam  to  thy  Uood  ? 
Becket.  The  people  know  their  Chiirdi  a 
tower  of  strength, 
A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Baroojin. 
Too  heavy  for  me,  this;  off  with  it,  Her- 
bert! » 
Herbert.  Is  it  so  much  heavier  than  thr 

Chancellor's  robe  ? 
Becket.  No;  but  the  Chancellor's  and  the 
Archbishop's 
TMpether  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 
Berbert.   Not  heavier  than  thine  armor  at 

Toulouse  ? 
Becket.  O  Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my  chan- 
cellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  against  the 
Church. 
Herbert,   To  please  the  Ki^? 
Becket.  Ay,  and  the  mng  of  kings, 

Or  justice;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just  ^ 
The  Church  should  pay  her  scnti^  like 
the  lords.  » 

But  hast  thou  heard  this  cry  of  GilboC 

FoUot 
That  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  your  pn* 

mate. 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  mirade  — 
Make  an  archbishop  of  a  soldier  ? 

Herbert,  ^X* 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the 
Becket.  Am  I  the  man?    My 
ere  she  bore  me, 
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Dieam'd  that  twelve  sUn  fell  glittering 

out  of  heaven 
Into  her  boeom. 

Herbert,  At,  the  fire,  the  light, 

The  spirit  of  the  twelTe  Apoetlee  enter'd 
Into  thj  making. 

BeckeL  And  when  I  was  a  child, 

The  Virgin,  in  a  yision  of  my  Bleep,  31 

~     re  of  Paradise. 


Gave   me  the  golden    keyi 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that  ? 

Herbert   Well,  dream  and  prophecy  both. 
Becket.  And  when  I  was  of  Theobald*8 

household,  once  <— 
The  good  old  man  would  sometimes  have 

his  jest  — 
He  took  his  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on  me, 
And  said,  '  My  yoong  archbishop  —  thon 

wonldst  make 
A  stately  archbishop  I '    Jest  or  prophecy 

there? 
Herbert,  Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket,  Am  I  the  man  ?    That  rang 

Within  my  head  last  night»  and  when  I 

slept  40 

Methooght  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said, '  O 

Lord, 
I  hare  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate 

IPfftlltS^ 

And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  uid  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions, 

and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  aaswer'd 

me, 
'  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 
And  then  I  asked  again,  *  O  Lord  my  God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my 

brother,  50 

And  mine  nplifter  in  this  world,  and  chosen 

me 
For  this  thy  great  archbishopric,  believing 
That  I  shoaid  go  against  the  Church  with 

him. 
And  I  shall    go   against   him  with    the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him. 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answer'd 

me, 
*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 


And  thereupon,  methoug^t,  He  drew  t4^ 
ward  me, 


And  smote  me   down  upon  the  minster 

floor.  59 

IfelL 
Herbert,  God  make  not  thee,  but  thy 

foes,  fall  I 
Becket.  I  feU.    Why  fall  ?  Why  did  Ha 

smite  me 7    What? 
Shall  I  fall  off —  to  please  the  King  onoe 

more? 
Kot  fiffht  —  tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

King— 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the  Church  ? 
Herbert,  Thou  canst  not  fall  that  way. 

Let  traitor  be; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  archbishop- 
ric ? 
And  how  been  made  archbishop  hadst  thou 

told  him, 
'I  mean  to  fight  mine    utmost   for  the 

Church,  69 

Against  the  King '  ? 

Becket,        But  dost  thou  think  the  King 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert,  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  i  1  the  election,  and  why  not  ? 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  inspired 

the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.    Thou  art  the  man  —  be 

thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 
BeckeL  1  do  believe  thee,  then.    I  am 

the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd  —  on  such  a  sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and  see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was 

with  him;  to 

I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me  like 

dost. 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the 

wind, 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  wairior. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap*d  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  ot  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbory,  who  sits     9^ 
With  tatter*d  robee.     Laios  and  barons, 

thro' 
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Hie  random  gifts  of  eareless  IdngB,  bave 

^Taspt 
Her  liyings,  ber  adyowsons,  granges,  farmfl, 
And  gooaly  acres  —  we  wiU  make    her 

whole; 
Not  one  rood  lost    And  for  these  Royal 

enstoms, 
These  ancient  Rojal  customs  —  they  are 

Boyal, 
Not  of  tiie  Chnrch  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert,   Thomas,  then  art  moved  too 

mooh. 
Beeket.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King,     too 
Tbo'  leaving  each,  a  wound;  mine  own,  a 

grief 
To  show  the  scar  for  ever — his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

Enter  Rosamund  de  Cuwobs*,  flying  from 
Sir  Rkgimald  Fitzursb.  Drops  her 
veU. 


Rosamund  de  Clifford  ! 

Roeamund,  Save  me,  father,  hide  me  — 

they  follow  me  —  and  I  must  not  be  known. 

£eekeL  Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 

[^Exeunt  Rosamund  and  Herbert   by 

side  door. 

Enter  Fttzubse, 

Fitzurte.  The  archbishop  I 

Becket.    Ay  I  what  womdst  thou,  Regi- 
nald? 

FUzurse.  Why  —  why,  my  lord,  I  fol- 
lowed —  followed  one  — 

Becket.  And  then  what  follows?    Let 
me  follow  thee. 

Fitzune.   It  much  imports  me  I  should 
know  her  name.  no 

BeckeL   What  her? 

FUzuree.    The  woman   that  I  followed 
hither. 

BedbeL  Perhaps  it  may  import  her  all  as 
much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse,  And  what  care  I  for  that  ? 

Come,  come,  my  lord  archbishop;  I  saw 

that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 

Becket.  Well  ? 

Fitzuree  (making  for  the  door).   Nay,  let 
me  pass,  my  lord,  for  I  must  know. 

BedoeL  back,  man! 


Fitzune.   Then  tell  me  who  and  whit 

she  is. 
Becket.  Art  thou  so  sure  thoa  f ollowedsft 
anything? 
Gro  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  off,  for  thine 

eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 

Fitzune  (making  to  tke  door).  I  must  and 
will. 
I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishopric       ss 
Becket.  Back,  man,  I  tell  thee  I  What ! 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  arehbishoprie 
And  smite  thee  with  my  crosier  on  te 

skuU? 
'Fore  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  than  thoa. 
Fitzune.  It  well  befits  thy  new  archbish- 
opric 
To  take  the  Tagabond  woman  of  the  street 
Into  thine  arms  I 

Becket.  O  drunken  ribaldry  ! 

Out,  beast  t  out,  bear  I 
Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember  thia 

Becket.  Do,  and  begone  I 

[Exit  FitExmt. 
{^Going  to  the  door^  sees  De  Traej. 
Tracy,  what  dost  thoo  here? 
De  Tracg.  My  lord,  I  foUow'd  R^inaU 
fltzurse.  131 

Becket.  Follow  him  out  I 
De  Tracy.  I  shall  remember  tUi 

Discourtesy.  [fioL 

Becket.  Do.      These    be    those     barea- 
brutes 
That  harock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephen's  day. 
Rosamund  de  Clifford  I 

Re-enter  RoeAMum)  and  Herbekt. 

Rofomund.  Here  am  I. 

BeckeL  Whybere? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  of 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to-mor* 

row. 
Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself  £rafli 

sight  ? 
Rosamund.   Poor  bird  of  passage  I  so  I 

was;  but,  father. 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  wiagMl 

things,  140 

And  know  the  wavs  of  Nature.     Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer  —  a  chink 

—  he  *s  out, 
Grone  I    And  there  stole  into  the  eakf  s 

breath 
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Fall  of  the  meftdowB,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woodi  of  Cliifoid,  and  the 

walks 
Where  I  eould  move  at  pleasoie,  and  I 

thought 
'  Lo  I  I  most  out  or  die.' 

JBeetei,  Or  oat  and  die. 

And  what  hast  thoa  to  do  with  this  Fitz- 
urse? 
Ro9amund,  Nothing.   He  sued  mj  hand. 
I  shook  at  him. 
He  found  me  onoe  alone.    Nay  "  naj  —  I 
cannot  190 

Tell  you.    My  father  droTe  him  and  his 

friends, 
De  Tracy  and  De  Brito»  from  oar  eastle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  heard  him  swear  leTenge. 

Becket,  Why  will  yon  court  it 

By  self -exposure  7  flutter  out  at  night  ? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  sare  a  moth  from  the 
fixe? 
Roiamund.  I  have  saved  many  of  'em. 
Yon  catch  'em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free  air. 
They  bum  themselves  loitAtrMioor. 

BeckeL  Our  good  John 

Most  speed  yoa  to  your  bower  at  once. 
The  child  160 

Is  there  already. 

Boiomund,     les  —  the     ehild  —  the 
child  — 
O,  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field  I 
BeckH.  Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Ro$ajmind,  O,  rare  again  I 

We 'U  baffle  them,  I  warxmnt    WhatshaU 

it  be? 
I  11  go  as  a  nun. 
Bedtit»  No. 

Batamund,  What,  not  good  enough 

Eren  to  play  at  nun  7 

Beckett  Dan  John  with  a  nun, 

That  Map  and  these  new  railers  at  the 

Church 
May  pUister  his  clean  name  with  soorri- 
lous  rhymes ! 

No !  .         '^ 

Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  douding  up 
That  fatal  star,  thy  beautj,  from  the  squint 
CMf  lust  and  glare  of  malice.    Good-night  I 
good-ni^t  1 
Ro$Smmd.  Father,  I  am  so  tender  to  all 
hardness  I 
Naj,  father,  first  thy  oleising. 

&ekei.  Wedded? 


Ro$amund,  Father  I 

Bechet.  Well,  well  I    I  ask   no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee  I  hence  ! 
Roaamund.  O  holy  £sther,  when  thon 
seest  him  next, 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 
BtdceL  What  friend  7 

Roiomund.  The  King. 

BeckeL  Herbert,  take   out  a  score  of 
armed  men 
To  gnard  this  bird  of  passace  to  her  cage; 
And  watch  fltzurse,  and  if  he  follow  thee, 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.    I  am  Chancellor 
yet.  181 

F  Exeunt  Herbert  and  Rosamond, 
poor  soul  I 
My  friend,  the  King  I  —  O  thoa  Great  Seal 

of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend,  the  King  of 

England  — 
We  long  have  wrought  together,  thou  and 


Dgni 


Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common  friend 
To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  1  am  against 

him. 
We  are  friends  no  more;  he  will  say  that, 

not  I. 
The  worldly  bond  between  as  is  dissolved. 
Not  yet  the  love.    Can  I  be  under  him   190 
As  Chancellor  7  as  Archbishop  over  him  7 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by  one 
That  hath  climbed  up  to  nobler  compuv. 
Not  slighted  —  all  but  moan'd  for.    Inou 

must  go. 
I  have  not  dishonor'd  thee  —  I  trust  I  have 

not  — 
Not  mangled  justioe.    May  the  hand  that 

next 
Inherits  thee  be  bat  as  true  to  thee 
As  mine  hath  been  I    O,  my  dear  friend, 

the  Kinff ! 

0  brother  I  — I  may  come  to  martvrdom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  —  Herbert! 

Herbert  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  town 

is  quiet,  and  Uie  moon  sot 

Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no  Fitznrse.    We  have  seen 

her  home. 
BeckeL  The  hog  hath  tumbled  himself 

into  some  comer. 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drankenness 
Into  the  sober  headache,  —  Nature's  moml 
Against  excess.    Let  the  Great  Seal  be  ant 
Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 
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Herbert.  Most  that  be  ? 

The  King  maj  rend  the  beazer  limb  from 

limb. 
Think  on  it  agauL 

BeekeL  Against  the  mend  exoeas 

No  physieal  aehe,  bat  failure  it  may  be  an 
Of  all  we  aim'd  at.    John  of  Salisbury 
Hath  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my  heats, 
And  Herbert  hath  rebuked  me  even  now. 
I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
As  Foliot  swears  it  —  John,  and  out  of 
Ineathl 

Enter  John  of  Saubburt. 

Jokn  of  Salisbury.  Thomas,  thou  wast  not 

happy  taking  charge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the  King» 
Nor  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — 
The  included  DanaS  has  escaped  again 
Her  tower  and  her  Acrisius  —  where  to 

seek  ?  sax 

I  have  been  about  the  city. 

Bedket.  Thou  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.    Go  with  her  —  at 

once  — 
To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to  the 

gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak.    Both, 

good-night  I 


Scene  II 

Street  in  Northampton  leading  to 
THE  Castle 

Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Beoest's  Re- 
tainers fghtmg.  Enter  Eleanor  and 
"BYCKKv/irom  qppoeite  streets. 

Eleanor.  Peace,  fools ! 

Bedbet,  Peace,  friends  I  what  idle  brawl 

is  this? 
Retainer    of   Becket.    They  said  —  her 
Grace's  people  —  thou  wast  found  — 
Liars!   I  shame  to  quote  'em — caught,  my 

lord. 
With  a  vranton  in  thy  lodging  —  Hell  re- 
quite 'em ! 
Retainer  of  Eleanor,   My  liege,  the  Lord 
fltzurse  reported  this 
Li  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 
Retainer  of  Beeket.  And  then  they  mook'd 
us  and  we  fell  upon  'em. 


For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee,  bit 

lord. 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown  as 
thee.  4 

Bedcel  to  his  Retainers.  Go,  go — bobhr 

of  thisl 
Eleanor    to    her    Retainers.    Away !  ~ 

(^Exeunt  Retainers.)     Fltziirse — 
Becket.  Nav,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.      No»  no,  my  lord  arehfaiabop, 
T  is  known  you  are  midwinter  to  all 

men. 

But  often  in  your  chancellorship  yon 

The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No,  not  these  follies ! 

Eleanor.  My  lord,  Fitsurse  beheld  her  is 

your  lodging. 
Becket.   Whom? 
Eleanor.  Well — you  know  —  the  mia- 

ion,  Rosamund. 
Bedcet.  He  had  good  eyes  I 
Eleanor.  Then  hidden  in  the  street 

He  watch'd  her  pass  with  John  of  Sals- 
bury, 
And  heard  her  cry, '  Where  is  this  bowr 
of  mine  ? '  r; 

Becket.  Good  ears  too  I 
Eleanor.       You  are  going  to  the  Castle. 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  I  leave  tfasL 

Knowing  how  much  yon  reverenoe  Holj 

Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  miiie  — 

And  many  a  baron  holds  alongwitb  me  — 
Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy  Chnr^ 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  the 

customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  fsTor, 
BeckA.  What* 

Eleanor.   A  sight  of  that   same    ehait 
which  Henry  gave  yon 
With  the  led  line  — '  her  bower.* 
BeekeL  And  to  what  end  ? 

Eleanor.   That  Church  must  soom  her- 
self whose  fearful  priest  ;: 
Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 
Altho'  we  grant  when  kings  are  dangeroas 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  hands  of 

kings; 
Look  I  I  would  move  this  wanton  from  hii 

sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  myself. 
Becket.  For  which  she  should  he  duij 
gratefuL 
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Eleanor.  True  I 

Tho'  she  that  liindB  the  bond,  hezaelf  should 


ThMi  kings  tre  faithful  to  their  marriage 

TOW. 

Becket.  Ay,  madamy  and  aueens  also. 

Elecofkor,  Ana  queens  also  I 

What  is  your  drift  7 

Becket.  My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  I  shall  meet  the  barons  and  my 

King.  [ExU. 

Db  Bboc,  Ds  Tracy,  De  Brito,  Ds 
MoBViLLK  (^passing). 

Eleanor.  To  the  Castle  7 
De  Broc,  Ay  I 

Eleanor.      Stir  up  the  King,  the  lords  I 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him  I 

De  Brito.  Ay,  good  madam  I 

[Exeunt, 
Eleanor.  Fool  I  I  will  make  thee  hate- 
ful to  thy  King. 
Churl  I    I  will   have  thee  frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  graye. 

Scene  III 

The  Hall  in  NoRTHAitrroN  Castle 

On  one  Me  of  the  ttage  the  doort  of  an  inner 
CouncU-chamberf  half-open.  At  the  bottom, 
the  great  doors  of  the  HaXL  Roger 
Abcrbibhop  of  lORK,  FouoT  Bisnop 
OP  London,  Hilary  of  Chichester, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Richard  de 
Hastings  (Grand  Prior  of  Templars), 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna  {the  Papers  Al- 
moner), and  others.  Ds  Broc,  Fitzurse, 
De  Brito,  Db  Morville,  De  Tracy, 
and  other  Barons  auemNed  —  a  table  be- 
fore them.  John  of  Oxford,  President 
of  the  CounciL 

Enter  Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bobham. 

Becket.  V^here  is  the  King  7 
Roger  of  York.   Gone  hawking  on  the 
Nene, 
His  heart  so  gall'd  with  thine  ing^ratitude. 
He  will  not  see  thy  face  till  thou  hast 

sign'd 
These  andent  laws  and  customs  of  the 

fealm« 
Hiy  sending  baok  the  Great  Seal  madden*d 


He  all  but  pluok'd  the  bearer's  eyes  away. 
Take  heed  lest  he  destroy  thee  utterly. 
Becket.  Then  shalt  thoa  step  into  my 

place  and  si^. 

Roger  of  York.  Didst  thou  not  promise 

Henry  to  obey 

These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm  7  10 

Becket.  Saying  the  honor  of  my  order— 

Customs,  traditions, —  douds  that   come 

and  go; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's  rock. 
Roger  of  York.  Saying  thine  order  I  But 

King  Henry  sware 
That,  saying  his  King's  kingship,  he  would 

grant  thee 
The    crown   itself.    Saying    thine    order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes  to 

nouffht. 
O  bolster'd  up  with  stobbomness  and  pride, 
Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  flf^ting 

for  it. 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  7 

Becket.  Rog^f  of  York* 

When  I  and  thon  were  yont£i  in  Theo- 
bald's house,  a  I 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury,  and  thou  art  York. 
Roger  of  York.  And  is  not  York  the  peer 

of  Canterbury  7 
Did  not  Great  Gresory  bid  Saint  Austin  here 
Found    two    archbishoprics,  London    and 

York  7 
Becket.  What  came  of  that  7    The  first 

archbishop  fled. 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred  years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  FoUot  may  elaun  the 

pall  30 

For  London  toa 

Foliot.  And  with  good  reason  too, 

For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  haraly  bore  a  name. 
Becket.  The  pagan  temple  of  a  pagan 

Rome  I 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen  creed  I 
Thon  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancy  I 
Who  made  thee  London  7  Who,  but  Can- 
terbury 7 
John  of  Oxford.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords  I 

these  customs  are  no  longer 
As    Canterbury  calls    them,    waaderinf 

clouds. 
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Bat  bj  the  King's  oommand  tre  written 

down,  40 

And  bj  the  King's  eommand  I,  John  of 

Oxford, 
The  President  of  this  Cooncil,  read  them. 
Becka,  Read  1 

John  of  Oxford  (reads),  *  All  causes  of 
advowsons  and  presentations,  whether  be- 
tween laTmen  or  elerios,  shall  be  tried  in 
the  King^s  oonrt.' 

BeckeL  Bnt  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgmentH^at, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual.  49 

John  of  Oxford,  '  If  any  cleric  be  ac- 
cused of  felony,  the  Church  shall  not 
protect  him;  but  he  shall  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  Eling's  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

Becket,  And  that  I  cannot  sie^n. 
Is  not  the  Church  the  visibk   Lord  on 

earth? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  the  back  like  laymen-criminals  ? 
The  Lord  be  judged    again  by  Hlate  ? 
No  1  59 

John  of  Oxford,  '  When  a  bishopric 
falls  vacant,  the  King,  till  another  be  ap- 
pointed, shsil  receive  the  revenues  thereof.' 
Beeket.  And  that  I  cannot  sign.  Is  the 
King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  moneys  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ? 

John  of  Oxford.  '  And  when  the  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  up,  the  Kiug  shall  summon 
the  chapter  of  that  church  to  court,  and  the 
election  shall  be  made  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
with  the  consent  of  our  lord  the  King,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  Government.'  71 

Becket.  And  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Christen- 
dom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
Foiiot.  And  was  thine  own  election  so 
canonical, 
Good^  father? 

Becket.        If  it  were  not,  Gilbert  Foiiot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and  lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands. 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,  Gilbert  Foiiot. 
FoUot.  Nay;  by  another  of  these  customs 
than  So 


Wilt  not  be  suif  er'd  so  to  cross  the 

Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the 

Becket.  That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 

Db  Broc,  Db  Bbito,  De  Tract,  Tm- 
URSE,  De  Moryiixb,  start  up  —  a  cissk 
of  swords. 

Sign  and  obey ! 

Becket.  My  lords,  is  this  a  combat  or  a 

council? 

Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  the  King? 

Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  love  o'  the 

customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  whate'er  ye  gsJI  tiiem. 
But  that  there  be  among  yoa  those   tfass 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc,  And  mean  to  keep  theai 

In  spite  of  thee  ! 
Lonis  (shouting).     Sign,  and  obej  the 
crown  I  or 

Bedcet.  The  crown?    Shalll  do  kss  f or 
Canterbury 
Than   Henry  for  the  crown  ?     King  Ste- 
phen gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that  fadpt 

him; 
So  did  MaUlda,  the  King's  mother.    Mailu 
When  Henry  came  into  his  own  again. 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's  gifu 
But  his  own  mother's,  lest  the  crown  ahoaU 

be 
Shorn   of  ancestral  splendor.      This    did 

Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterhfiuy  ? 
And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  boldest  Saltwood 
Castle  —  » 

De  Broc.  And  mean  to  hold  it,  or  — 
Becket,  To  have  mj  life. 

De  Broc,   The  King  is  quick  to  anger;  if 
thou  anger  him. 
We  wait  but  the  King's  word  to  strike  thee 
dead. 
Becket.  Strike,  and  I  die  the  death  of 
martyrdom ; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  customs  hy  ibt 

death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thro'  aJl  the 
realm. 
Herbert.  And  I  can  tell  yon,  lordsy  ye  are 
all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Thomas  Beeket'a  heart 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  of  Oxford,  Ay,  sheathe  your  awordk 
ye  will  displease  the  King.  m 
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Ih  Broc,  Why,  down  Uien  thou  !  bat  an 
he  oome  to  Saltwood, 

Bj  God's  death,  thou  shalt  stick  him  like  a 
calf  1  {Sheathing  his  iword. 

Hilanf,  O  my  good  lord,  I  do  entreat 
thee  —  sign. 

Save  the   King%  honor   here  before  his 
barons. 

He  hath  sworn  that  thoa  shooldst  sign,  and 
now  bat  sbans 

The  semblance  of  defeat;  I  haye  heard  him 
say 

He  means  no  more;  so  if  thon  sign,  my 
lord, 

That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an  assent. 
Beeket.  *T  would  seem  too  like  the  sub- 
stance, if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  de  EUemosyna.    My  lord,  thine 
ear  1    I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 

As  thon  hast  honor  for  the  Pope  our  mas- 
ter, lai 

Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 

By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antipope.    . 

TiMNi   knowest  he  was  forced  to  fly  to 
France; 

He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 

Thy  King;  for  if  thon  go  against  thy  King, 

Then  most  he  likewise  go  against  thy  Kine, 

And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 


pope, 
that  w 


And  that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as  it 

stands. 
Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  oar  cardinals 
He  meant  no  harm  nor  damage  to  the 

Church.  131 

Smootbe  thon  his  pride  —  thy  signing  b 

but  form; 
Kay,  and  should  harm  oome  of  it,  it  is  the 

Pope 
WiU  be  to  blame — not  thou.    Orer  and 

oyer 
He  told  me  thoa  shonldst  pacify  the  King, 
L«est  there  be  battle  between  Heayen  and 

Earth, 
And  Earth  should  get  the  better — for  the 

time* 
Cannot  the  Pope  absoWe  thee  if  thon  siirn  ? 
BedteL  Haye  I  the  orders  of  the  Holy 

Father  ? 
PkSip  de  Eleemonma.    Orders,  my  lord 

—  why,  no;  for  what  am  I  ?         140 
Th«  aeeret  whisper  of  the  Holy  Father. 
TlMra,  that  hast  been  a  statesman,  eonldst 

thoa  always 
Blait  thy  free  mind  to  the  air? 


Beeket.  If  Rome  be  feeble,  then  shonld 

I  be  firm. 
PhUip,  Take  it  not  that  way  •- balk  not 
the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King  with 
thee. 
Richard  de  Hastingg  (hteeUng).  Becket, 
I  am  the  oldest  of  the  Templars; 
I  knew  thy  father;  he  would  be  mme  age 
Had  he  liyed  now;  think  of  me  as  thy  fa- 
ther I  150 
Behold  thy  father  kneeling  to  thee,  Becket 
Submit;  1  promise  thee  on  my  salyation 
That  thon  wilt  hear  no  more  o'  the  cus- 
toms. 
Becket.         What ! 
Hath  Henry  told  thee  ?  hast  thoa  talk'd 
with  him  7 
Another   Templar  (kneeling).   Father,  I 
am  the  youngest  of  the  Templars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son, 
For,  like  a  son,  I  lift  my  hands  to  thee. 
Philm.   Wilt  thou  hold  out  for   eyer, 
Thomas  Becket  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 
Becket    (tignt^.     Why  —  there    then  — 
there—  I  sign, 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

FolioL  Is  it  thy  wiU, 

My  lord  archbishop,  that  we  too  should 
sign  ?  i6t 

Becket  O,  ay,  by  that  canonical  obedi- 
ence 
Thon  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
Foliot.  Loyally  and  with  good  faith,  my 

lord  archbishop  ? 
Becket   O,  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty  and 
good  faith 
Thoa  still  hast  shown  thy  primate,  Gilbert 
Foliot 
[Becket  (fraart  apart  with  Herbert 
Herbert,  Herbert,  haye    I    betray'd    the 

Church  ? 
Ill  haye  the  paper  back  —  Uot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert.  Too  late,  my  lord:  yon  see  they 

are  signing  there. 
Becket.   False  to  myself —  it  is  the  will 
of  God  170 

To  break  me,  proye  me  nothing  of  my* 

self  I 
This  almoner  hath  tasted  Henfy*s  cold. 
The  cardinals  haye  flnger'd  Hwafn  gold* 
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And  Rome  is  veiial  even  to  rottenneBs. 

I  see  it,  I  see  it. 

I  am  DO  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 

No  leader.  Herbert^  till  I  hear  £rom  the 
Pope 

I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  mj  func- 
tions. 

If  fast  and  prayer,  the  lacerating  sconrge  — 
Folwt  (Jrom  the  table).  My  lord  arch- 
bishop, thon  hast  yet  to  seaL  x8o 
BedoeL  First,  Foliot^  let  me  see  what  I 
have  sign'd.  [Goes  to  the  table. 

What,  this!  and  this! — what!  new  and 
old  together ! 

Seal  ?    If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the  sun. 

And  hade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of  the 
Church, 

I  would  anathematize  him.   I  will  not  seal. 

[Esat  with  Herbert. 

Enter  Kmo  Hknrt. 

Henry.  Where's    Thomas?     hath    he 
signed  7  show  me  the  papers  I 

Sign'd  and  not  seal'd  I     How 's  that  ? 
John  of  Oxford,  He  would  not  seaL 

And  when  he  sign'd,  hb  face  was  stormy- 
red — 

Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.  He  sat 
down  Uiere 

And  dropt  it  in  liis  hands,  and  then  a  pale- 
ness, 190 

Like  the  wan  twilight  after  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan'd, 

*  False  to  myself  I    It  is  the  will  of  God  I ' 
Henry.  God's  will  be  wliat  it  will,  the 
man  shall  seal. 

Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.  My  burgher's 
son  — 

NaT,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  prelate, 

111  crush  him  as  the  subject.  .  Send  for 
him  back.  [Sits  on  his  throne. 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King  Ste- 
phen— 

A  reign  wliich  was  no  reign,  when  none 

could  At  aoo 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace;  when  murder 

common 
A. -^^.d-tmiike  Egypt'. plague. had 

All  things  with  blood;  when  every  door- 
way blush'd, 
Dash'd  red  with   that  unhallow'd   paa9- 


When  every  baron  ground  his  Uade  in 

blood; 
The  household  dough  was  kneaded  op  with 

blood; 
The  mill-wheel  tum'd  in  blood;  the  whole- 
some plow 
Lay  rusting  m  the  furrow's  yellow  weeds, 
TiU  famine  dwarft  the  race  — I  came,  yoar 

King! 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of  the 

East,  2i» 

In  mine  own  hall,  and  sucking  thro'  f  ooU' 

ears 
The  flatteries  of  corruption  —  went  abroad 
Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  people** 

ways; 
Yea,  heard  the  ehuri  against  the  baron  — 

And  did  him  justioe;    sat  in  mine   own 

courts 
Judging  my  judges,  that  had  found  a  King 
Who  ranged  confusions,  made  the  twilighl 

day. 
And  struck  a  shape  from  oot  the  vague, 

and  law 
From  madness.    And  the  event — our  fal- 
lows till'd,  a  19 
Much  com,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm  again. 
So  far  my  course,  albeit  not  glassy-smooth. 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  suddenly 
Jarr'd  on  this  rock.    A  cleric  violated 
The  daughter  of  his  host,  and  morder^d 

him. 
Bishops — York,  London,  Chichester,  West- 
minster — 
Ye  lialed  this   tonsured  devil  into   yonr 

courts; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  jroa  take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.  Whatdothhard 
murder  care  as? 

For  degradation  ?  and  that  made  me  moae. 
Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do  men  justice.    Look  to  it,  your  own 

selves! 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  archbishop. 
What  could  ye  do?    Degrade,  imprison 

him  — 

Not  death  for  death. 

John  of  Oxford.  But  I,  my  liege,  eonid 

swear. 

To  death  for  death. 

Henry.         And,  looking  thro'  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By  men,  the  scum  and  offal  of  the  Chnreh; 
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Then,  glancing  thro'  the  story  of  this  realm, 

I  came  on  certain  wholesome  osages,       mo 

Lost  in  desnetude,  of  mj  grandsire's  day, 

Good  royal  costoms — had  them  written 
fair 

For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to  you. 
John  of  Oxford.    And  I  can  easily  swear 
to  these  as  being 

The  King's  will  and  God's  will  and  jostioe; 
yet 

I  oonld  hot  read  a  part  to-day,  beeaase  — 
Fitzune.   Because  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury— 
Dt  Tracy.         Ay, 

This  lord  of  Canterbury  — 

Dt  Brito.  Ai  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your    royal 
rights  349 

Are  mooted  in  our  oounoils  — 

FUxune.  —  made  an  uproar. 

Henry,  And  Becket  had  my  bosom  on  all 
this; 

If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gratefulness  — 

I  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the  gut- 
ter, 

I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  day  of  the 
city  — 

Thought  that  I  knew  him,  err'd  thro'  Ioto 
of  him. 

Hoped,  were  he  chosen  archbishop.  Church 
and  Crown, 

Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance. 

Two  rivers  gently  flowing  side  by  side  — 

But  no  I 

The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same  song 
again,  ate 

The  snflJce  that  slou^is  comes  out  a  snake 
again. 

Snake  —  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fangless 
one 

iMoes  a  Tenomotts  adder. 

For  he,  when  having  dofft  the  Chancellor's 
robe  — 

Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  my 
face  — 

Claim'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for  Can- 
terbury — 

My  oomrade,  boon  companion,  my  co-revel- 
ler. 

The    master  of   his    master,  the    King's 
king.— 

God's  eyes !    I  had  meant  to  make  him  all 
but  king. 

Chancellor- Ardibishop,  he  might  well  have 
•way'd  S70 


All  England  under  Henry,  the  voung  King, 
When  I  was  hence.     What  did  the  traitor 

say? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold    Use   to 

me  1 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  mv 

wUl  — 
Is  he  coming  ? 
Meuenger  (entering).  With  a  crowd  of 
worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro'  the 

crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry,  His  cross  f 

Roger  of  York,      His  cross  !    Ill  front 
him,  cross  to  cross. 

{^ExU  Roger  of  York. 
Henry.  His  cross  I  it  is  the  traitor  that 
imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King  I  tte 

It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  —  with  me  1 

iChet  in  with  hi*  Barons  to  the  Council- 
Chamber,  the  door  of  which  i$  left  open. 

Enter  Bxckxt,  holding  his  erou  of  silver  h^ 
fore  him.     The  Bisbofs  come  round  him, 

Hereford,  The  King  will  not  abide  thee 
with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee. 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket,  Xo;  it  must  protect  me. 

Herbert,  As  once  he  bore  the  standard  of 
the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bous  the  standard  of  the  an- 
gels. 
Foliot,  I  am  the  dean  of  the  province; 
let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  th^  King  a  traitorous  murderer. 
Becket,  Did  not  your  barons  draw  their 
swords  against  me  ?  ago 

Enter  Bookr  or  York,  with  hie  erote^  ad' 
vancing  to  Becket. 

Becket,  Wherefore  dost  thou  presume  to 

bear  thy  cross. 
Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from  Borne, 
Out  of  thy  province  ? 

Roger  of  York.   Why  dost  thou  presume, 
Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before  the 

King? 
If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 
Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Cuter- 

buiy. 
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FoUot  (seizing  hold  of  Becket's  cross)^ 

Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  thoa  moBt  not 

brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.    I  will  haye  it ! 
BeckeL  Away  I 

[^Flinging  him  off. 
Foliot.  He  fasts,  they  say,  this  mitred 

Hercnles ! 
He  fast  1  is  that  an  arm  of  fast  ?    My 

lord,  300 

Hadst  thoa  not  sign'd,  I  had  gone  along 

with  thee; 
Bat  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betray'd  the 

sheep. 
And  thoa  art  perjared,  and  thoa  wilt  not 

seal. 
As  Chancellor  thoa  wast  against  the  Church, 
Now  as  archbishop  goest  against  the  King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thoa  know'st  no  middle 

way. 
Ay,  ay !  bat  art  thoa  stronger  than  the 

Kinir? 
Becket,  Strong — not  in  mine  own  self, 

but  Heaven;  true  30S 

To  either  function,  holding  it;  and  thou 
Fast,  scourge  thyself,  and  mortify  thy  flesh. 
Not  spirit  —  thou  remainest  Gilbert  Foliot, 
A  worldly  follower  of  the  worldly  strong. 
I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it  clear 
Under  what  prmee  I  fight 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Lot  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  our 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judgment  on 

him. 
Beebet,  Sons  sit  in  judgment  on  their 

father  1  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  prick  the 

graves  — 
Her  crypt  amonff  the  stars.    Sign  ?  seal  ? 

I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not  yet 

written,  jao 

Saving  mine  order;   true,  too,  that  when 

written 
I  aign'd  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 

call'd  me. 


I  hold  not  by  my  signing.    €ret  ye  hence, 
Tell  what  I  say  to  &e  King 


King. 

{ExewU  Hereford,  Foliot,   and  other 

Bishops. 

Roger  of  York.    The  Church  will  hate 

thee.  \Fvi, 

Beeket,  Serve  my  best  friend  and  make 

him  my  worst  foe; 


light  for  the  Chureh,  and  set  the  Church 
against  me ! 
Herbert.  To  be  honest  is  to  set  all  knaret 
against  thee. 
Ah,  Thomas,  ezcommumcate  them  all ! 
Hereford  (re-entering).    I  cannot  brook 
the  timnoil  thou  hast  raised. 
I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
Thou  wert  plain  Thomas  and  not  Canter- 
bury,  3J1 

Or  that  thou  wonldst  deliver  Canterbuy 
To  our   King's  hands  again,  and  be   at 
peace. 
Hilary  (re-entering).  For  hath  not  thine 
ambition  set  the  Church 
This  day  between  the  hammer  and  the  an- 
vil- 
Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thyself? 
Herbert.  What  say  the  bishops  ? 
Hilary.  Some  have  pleaded  for  ham. 

But  the  King  rages — most  are  with  tke 

King; 
And  some  aro  reeds,  that  one  time  swsy  to 

the  current. 
And  to  the  wind  another.    But  we  hold 
Thou  art  forsworn;  and  no  foRswora  areb- 
bishop  341 

Shall  helm  tiie  Churoh.  We  therefore  place 

ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard   off  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And  answer   thine   accusers.  —  Art    thon 
deaf? 
Becka.  I  hear  yoa.  [CZasA  inarms. 

Hillary.    Dost  thou  hear  those  others  ? 
Becket.  Ay! 

Roger  of  York  (re-entering).  The  Kin^^s 
'  Grod's  eyes  1 '  eome  now  so  thick 
and  fast 
We  fear  that  he  may  reave  thee  of  thine 

own. 
Come  on,  come  on  I  it  is  not  fit  for  as 
To  see  the  proud  archbishop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  oat  thy 
tongue.  35' 

Becket.  So  be  it    He  beg^  at  top  with 
me; 
They  oracified  Saint  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay, 

But  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwixt 

thine 
Appeal  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
Becket.  Hence,  Satan ! 

lExit  Boger  of  York. 
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FUzune  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  King 
demands  three  hundred  marks, 
Dae  from  his  castles  of  Berkhamstead  and 

Eye 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Bedott.  Tell  the  King 

I  Bpent  thrice  that  in  fortifying  his  castles. 

be    Tracy   (re-entering),   lij  lord,  the 

Kine  demands  seven  hundred  marks. 

Lent  at    the    siege    of  Touloose  by  the 

Kinff.  361 

Becket.  1  led  seven  hundred  knights  and 

fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  King 
demands  five  hundred  marks, 
Advanoed  thee  at  his  instance  by  the  Jews, 
For  which  the  King  was  bound  security. 
Bedoet.  I  thought  it  was  a  gift;  I  thought 
it  was  a  gift. 

Enter  Lord  Lkicsster  (foUawed  by 
Barons  and  Bishops). 

Leieetter.   My  lord,  I  come  unwillingly. 
The  King 
Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those  reve- 
nues 
FVom  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  came  into  thy  hands  when  Chancel- 
lor. 370 
Beekei.  How  much  might  that  amount 

to,  my  lord  Leicester  7 
Leiouter.   Some  thirty  —  forty  thousand 

silver  marks. 
Bedoet.  Are  these  your  customs  ?    O  my 
jrood  lord  Leicester, 
The  Kng  and  I  were  brothers.     All  I 

had 
I  lavish'd  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glory,  his 
ReJBection.    Now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hath  swallow'd  up  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.    Grant  me  one 

day  379 

To  ponder  these  demands. 

ieieeeter.  Hear  first  thy  sentence  t 

The  King  and  all  his  lords — 
Becbet.  Son,  first  hear  met 

Lekeeter.  Nay,    nay,    canst    thou,  that 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

BetkeL  T%e  King  I    I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  Kins. 
Whatever  the  Chureh  owns  —  she  hcSds  it 
in 


Free  and  perpetual  alms,  ansubject  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Leicester.     Nay,  but  hear  thy  judgment. 
The  King  and  all  his  barons  — 

Becbet.  Judgment  I    Barons  I 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  jndge  the 

bride,  390 

Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint  ?    Not 

he 
That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 

street 
Stain'd  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  tme 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the  Kinr 
Would  throne  me  in  the  great  archbishop- 
ric; 
And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity, 
For  the  King's  pleasure  rather  than  God's 

cause 
Took  it  upon  me  —  err'd  thro'  love  of  him. 
Now  therefore  God  from  me  withdraws 

Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

What  I  forty  thousand  marks ! 
Why,  thou,  the  King,  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 

the  world,  401 

Know  that  when  made  arehbuhop  I  was 

freed. 
Before  the  Prince  and  chief  justiciary. 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obligatioa 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son.  As  sold 
Outvalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel  Cain, 
The  soul  the  body,  and  the  Church  the 

Throne, 
I  charge  thee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 
ema. 
That  thou  obev,  not  me.  but  God  in  me. 
Rather  than  Henry.    I  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  eiy  to  the 

Pope,  41 1 

By  whom  I  will  be  judged;  refer  myself. 
The  King,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 

to  him, 
And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 

[Oaing. 
[Xieicester  loaki  at  kirn  douhtingly. 
Am  I  a  prisoner  7 

Leicester.  By  Saint  Laiams,  no  I 

I  am  confounded  by  thee.    Go  in  peaee. 
De  Broc.  In    peace    now  —  but   after. 

Take  that  for  earnest. 

[Flingi  a  bone  at  him  from  the  nisAei . 

De  Brito,  Fitxwrse,  De  Tracy,and  Others 

(JUnging  wisps  0/ rushes).  Ay,  go  in  peaoci 
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caitiff,  caitiff  1     And  that   too,  pcijaied 
raelate  —  and    that,   turncoat    shaveling! 
There,  there,  there  I  traitor,  traitor,  traitorl 
Bedba,  Mannerless  wolves  1 

[Turning  and/adng  them, 
Herbert,  Enough,  mj  lord,  enough  I 

Becbet.   Barons  of  England  and  of  Nor- 
mandy, 
When  what  ye  shake  at  doth  hut  seem  to 

Tme  test  of  coward,  ye  follow  with  a 

yeU. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight  of 

France, 
Sir  Engelram  de  Trie,  — 

HerSert.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becbet,  More  than  enough.    I  play  the 
fool  again. 

Enter  Hkbald. 

Herald.  The  King  commands  yon,  upon 
pain  of  death, 
That  none  should  wrong  or  injure  your 
archbishop.  430 

FolioL   Deal  gently  with  the  young  man 
Absalom. 
[Great  doors  of  the  Hailatthe  back  open^ 
and  discover  a  crowd.     They  shout : 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  1 


SCEKE  IV 

Refectory  of  the  Monastery  at 
Northampton 

A  Banquet  on  the  Tables. 

Enter  Bkckbt.    Bbckst's  Retainkrb. 

First  Retainer.  Do  thou  speak  first. 

Second  Retainer.  Nay,  thou  I  Nay,  thou  I 
Hast  not  thou  drawn  the  short  straw  ? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord  archbishop,  wilt 
thou  permit  us  — 

Becket.  To  speak  without  stammering 
and  like  a  free  man  ?    Ay. 

First  Retainer.  VLj  lord,  permit  ns  then 
to  leave  thy  service. 

Bechet.   When?  10 

First  Retainer.    Now. 

Becket.  To-night? 

First  Retainer.  To*night|  my  lord. 

Bucket,  And  why? 


First  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  leave  thee 
not  without  tears. 

Becte.  Tears?  Why  not  stay  with  me 
then? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  cannot  yield 
thee  an  answer  altogether  to  thy  satfsfsr' 
tion.  SI 

Bedcei.  I  warrant  yon,  or  your  own 
either.  Shall  I  find  yon  one  ?  The  King 
hath  frowned  upon  me. 

First  Retainer.  That  b  not  altogether 
our  answer,  my  lord. 

BeckeL  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go,  go  ! 
Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and  drunken  of 
my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

First  Retainer.  And  so  we  have.  We 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not  say, 
'  God  bless  you,'  ere  we  go  ?  sa 

Becket.  God  bless  yon  all  1  God  redden 
your  pale  blood  !  But  mine  b  human-red  ; 
and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is  poured  oat 
upon  earth,  and  see  it  mounting  to  heaven, 
my  '  God  bless  you,'  that  seems  sweet  to 
yon  now,  will  blast  and  blind  you  like  a 
curse. 

First  Retainer*  We  hope  not,  my  lord. 
Our  humblest  thanks  for  your  blessing. 
Farewell  1  [Exeunt  Retainers. 

Becket.  Farewell,  friends  1  farewell,  swal- 
lows I  I  wrong  the  bird;  she  leaves  only 
the  nest  she  built,  they  leave  the  builder. 
Why  ?    Am  I  to  be  murdered  to-night  ? 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Attendant  Here  is  a  missive  left  at  the 
gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Becket.  Cornwall's  hand  or  Leioester's; 
they  write  marvellously  alike.  50 

[Reading. 

'  Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  KingLouis  of 
France;  there  be  those  about  our  King  who 
would  have  thy  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  Leicester  hidden  to 
our  supper  ? 

Attmdant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers  other 
earls  and  barons.  But  the  hour  is  past, 
and  our  brother,  Master  Cook,  he  makes 
moan  that  all  be  a-gettmg  oold.  59 

Becket.  And  I  make  my  moan  along  witii 
him.  Cold  after  warm,  winter  after  sum- 
mer, and  the  golden  leaves,  these  earls  and 
barons,  that  clung  to  me,  frosted  off  me  by 
the  first  cold  frown  of  the  King.  Cold*  bat 
look  how  the  table  steams,  like  a  heathen 
altar;  nay,  like  the  altar  at  Jerasaleob 
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ShiJl  God's  good  gifts  be  wasted  7  None 
of  them  here  1  Call  in  the  poor  from  the 
streets,  and  let  them  feast.  69 

Herbert,  That  is  the  parable  of  oar 
blessed  Lord. 

Beeket,  And  why  should  not  the  parable 
of  oor  blessed  Lord  be  acted  again  ?  Call 
in  the  poor !  The  Choreh  is  oyer  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  kings,  and  ever  at  one  with 
the  poor.  I  marked  a  group  of  lazars  in 
the  marketplaoe  —  half-rag,  half- sore  — 
beggars,  poor  rogues  (Heaven  bless  'em  1) 
who  neyer  saw  nor  dr«uned  of  such  a  ban- 
quet. I  will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I 
say.  They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons  —  our  lords  and  masters  in 
Christ  Jesus.  {^Exit  Herbert 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am  my- 
self a  beggar.  Forty  thousand  marks  I 
forty  thonsuid  derils  —  and  these  craven 
bishops  I  87 

A  Poor  Man  (enterina)  toUh  hii  dog.  My 
lord  archbishop,  may  I  come  in  with  my 
poor  friend,  my  do|f  ?  The  King's  yerdurer 
caught  him  a-hnnting  in  the  forest,  and  cut 
off  his  paws.  The  dog  followed  his  calling, 
my  loro.  I  ha*  earri^  him  ever  so  many 
miles  in  my  arms,  and  be  licks  my  face  and 
moans  and  cries  out  against  the  King. 

Beckei.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee.  The 
King's  courts  would  use  thee  worse  than 
thy  dog —  they  are  too  bloody.  Were  the 
Church  king,  it  would  be  otherwise.  Poor 
beast  I  poor  beast  1  set  him  down.  I  will 
bind  up  his  wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give 
him  a  none,  give  him  a  bone  I  Who  mis- 
uses a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they 
cannot  spMC  for  themselves.  Past  help'l 
his  paws  are  past  help.    God  help  him  I 

Enter  ike  Bkooara  {and  seat  thenutdvee  at 
the  Tabiei).  Becket  and  Herbert  wait 
upon  then. 

Fhtt  Beggar,  Swine,  sheep,  ox — here  's 
a  French  supper  I  When  thieves  fall  out, 
honest  men  — 

Second  Beggar.  Is  the  archbishop  a  thief 
who  gives  thee  thy  supper  ?  no 

Fir$t  Beggar,  Well,  then,  how  does  it 
go?  When  honest  men  fall  out,  thieves 
—  00,  it  can't  be  that. 

Second  Beggar.  Who  stole  the  widow's 
one  sitting  hen  o'  Sunday,  when  she  was  at 

ass? 

Fint  Beggar,  ComCy  oomo  I  thou  hadst 


thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen  !  Our  Lord 
Becket 's  our  great  sittmg-hen  cock,  and 
we  should  n't  ha'  been  sitting  here  if  the 
barons  and  bbhops  had  n't  been  a-eitting 
on  the  archbishop.  lu 

Becket.  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judgment 
against  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  prepared 
your  table  —  Sederunt  principe$^  ederuntpau^ 
pere». 

A  Voice,  Becket,  beware  of  the  knife  ! 

Becka.  Who  spoke? 

Third  Begoar.  Nobody,  my  lord.  What 's 
that,  my  lord  ?  190 

Becket.  Venbon. 

Third  Beggar.  Venison  ? 

Bedket.  Buck — deer,  as  yon  call  it 

Third  Beggar.  King's  meat  1  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lordship  I 

Becket.  And,  my  ehildiren,  your  prayers 
will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day  of  peril 
that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily  over  the 
house  of  God  —  yea,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment  also,  Uian  the  swords  of  the 
craven  sycophants  would  have  done  had 
they  remained  true  to  me  whose  bread  they 
have  partaken.  I  must  leave  yon  to  vour 
banquet.  Feed,  feast  and  be  merr^.  Hei^ 
bert,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  if 
not  for  my  own,  I  must  fly  to  France  to- 
night   Come  with  me. 

{^Exit  With  Herbert 

Third  Beggar.  Here  —  all  of  yon«— my 
lord's  health!  (theg  drink).  Well ^if  that 
is  n't  goodly  wme  —  15* 

First  Beggar.  Then  there  is  n't  a  goodly 
wench  to  serve  him  with  it;  they  were 
fighting  for  her  to-day  in  the  street 

Third  Beggar,  Peace  I 

F1B8T  Begoa& 

The  black  sheep  baaed  to  the  miHer^s  ewe- 
lamb, 
*  TIm  miller  *s  sway  for  to-night' 
'  Black  sheep,'  quoth  she,  *  too  blaek  a  sin  for 


And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my 
ters? 

'We  eaa  make  a  bUok  sin  whiles* 
Third  Beggar.  Peace  I 


Fkbst  Bbo<ia& 

'  Ewe-lamb,  ewe-lamb,  I  am  here  bv  the  dMRi* 
But  the  miller  eame  home  that  nights 
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And  so  dusted  his  back  with  the  meal  in  his 
sack. 
That  he  made  the  blaok  sheep  white. 

Third  Beggar.  Be  we  not  of  the  family  ? 
be  we  not  ar-supping  with  the  head  of  the 
family  ?  be  we  not  in  my  lord's  own  re- 
fractory ?  Out  from  among  os;  thou  art 
oar  black  sheep.  169 

Enter  the  four  Knights. 

Fiizune.  Sheep,  said  he  ?  And  sheep 
without  the  shepherd,  too.  Where  is  my 
lord  archbishop  ?  Thou  the  lustiest  and 
lousiest  of  this  Cain's  brotherhood,  answer. 

Third  Beggar,  With  Gain's  answer,  my 
lord.  Am  I  his  keeper  ?  Thou  shouldst 
call  him  Cain,  not  me. 

Fiizurse,  So  I  do,  for  he  would  murder 
his  brother  the  State. 

Third  Beggar  {rising  and  advancing). 
No,  my  lord ;  but  because  the  Lord  hath 
set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no  man  should 
murder  him.  i8a 

Fiizurse.  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  7 

Third  Beggar.  With  Cain  belike,  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of  France  for 
auefat  I  know. 

Fitzurse.  France  !  Ha  1  De  Morville, 
Tracy,  Brito  —  fled  is  he?  Cross  swords, 
all  of  you  1  swear  to  follow  him !  Re- 
member the  Queen  1 

[The  four  Knights  cross  their  swords. 

De  Brito.  They  mock  us;  he  is  here. 
[AU  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance  upon 
them. 

Fiizurse.  Come,  you  filtky  knaves,  let  us 
pass.  193 

Third  Beggar.  Nay,  my  lord,  let  us  pass. 
We  be  a-going  home  after  our  supper  in 
all  humbleness,  my  lord ;  for  the  archbishop 
loves  humbleness,  my  lord,  and  though  we 
be  fifty  to  four,  we  dare  n't  fight  you  with 
our  crutches,  my  lord.  There  now,  if 
thou  hast  not  laid  hands  upon  me  !  and  my 
fellows  know  that  I  am  all  one  scale  like 
a  fish.  I  pray  God  I  have  n't  given  thee 
my  leprosy,  my  lord.  aoj 

[Fitzurse  shrinks  from  himfOnd  another 
presses  upon  De  Brito. 

De  onto.  Away,  dog  I 

Fourih  Beggar,  And  I  was  bit  by  a  mad 
dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog  already  by 
this  token,  that  tho'  I  can  drink  wine  I 
oannot  bide  water,  my  lord;  and  I  want  to 


bite,  I  want  to  bite,  and  they  do  say  the 
very  breath  catches.  *m 

De  Brito.  Insolent  clown  I  Shall  I  soifte 
him  with  tke  edse  of  the  sword  ? 

De  MorvUle.  No,  nor  with  the  flat  of  it 
either.  Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
are  scattered.  Smite  the  sheep,  and  the 
shepherd  will  excommunicate  thee. 

De  Brito.  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to  beat 
him  into  nothing. 

JF^^  Beggar,  So  do  mine,  my  lend.  I 
was  bom  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't  bring 
it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that  the  arrb- 
bishop  washed  my  feet  o'  Tuesday.  He 
likes  it,  my  lord.  233 

Sixth  Beggar.  And  see  here,  my  lord, 
this  rag  fro'  the  grangrene  i'  my  leg.  It  ''s 
humblmg — it  smells  o'  human  natur'. 
Wilt  thou  smell  it,  my  lord  ?  for  the  arcb- 
bishop  likes  the  smell  on  it,  my  lord ;  for  I 
be  his  lord  and  master  i'  Christ,  my  lord. 

De  Morville.  Faugh  I    we  shaU  all  be 

poisoned.    Let  us  go.  sji 

\Theg  draw  back^  BeegarafoUmcing. 

Seventh  Beggar.  My  lord,  I  ha'  three 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o'  the  sweating 
sickness.  They  be  dead  while  I  be  a-snp- 
ping. 

Eighth  Beggar.  And  I  ha'  nine  darten 
i'  the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times  o'er  i* 
one  day  wi'  the  putrid  fever;  and  I  bring 
the  taint  on  it  along  vri'  me,  for  the  areh- 
bishop  likes  it,  my  lord.  2«o 

iPressing  upon  the  Knights  tiU  ikeg 
disappear  thro*  the  door. 

Third  Beggar.  Crutches,  and  itches,  and 
leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  and 
running  sores,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  to- 
night ye  have  saved  our  archbishop ! 

First  Beggar,  I'D  go  back  again.  I 
hain't  half  done  yet. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  (entering).  My  friends 
the  archoishop  bids  you  good-ni^t.  He 
hath  retired  to  rest,  and  being  in  great 
jeopardy  of  his  life,  he  hath  made  his  bed 
between  the  altars,  from  whence  he  sends 
me  to  bid  you  this  night  pray  for  him  who 
hath  fed  you  in  the  wilderness.  ass 

Third  Beggar.  So  we  will  —  so  we  will, 
I  warrant  thee.  Becket  shall  be  king,  and 
the  Holy  Father  shall  be  king,  and  the 
world  shall  live  bv  the  King's  venison  and 
the  bread  o'  the  Lord,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  poor  for  ever.  Hurrah  1  Vive  le 
Boyl    That 's  the  English  of  it 
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ACT  II 

Scene  I.  —  Rosamund's  Bower 

A  Garden  of  Flowtrt,    In  the  mdMt  a  bank 
of  wUd-Jlowen  with  a  bench  be/ore  ii. 

YoieeB  heard  tinging  among  the  ireee. 

DCTBT. 

1«  It  it  the  wind  of  the  dAWB  that  I  hear  in  the 

pine  oTeriiead  ? 
2.   No ;  bat  the  Yoice  of  the  deep  m  it  hollowe 

the  oliffs  of  the  land. 

1.  la  there  a  Yoiee  oomiog  up  with  the  Toioe  of 

the  deep  from  the  atnuid, 
One  eoming  up  with  a  aoo^  in  the  fluah  of 
the  glimmerini^  red  f 

2.  Lore  that  ia  born  of  the  deep  eoming  np 

with  the  sun  from  the  tea. 

1.  Lore  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a  life  till 

the  life  shall  have  fled  ? 

2.  Nay,  let  us  welcome  him,  Loto  that  can 

lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead. 

1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little  isle. 

Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let  htm  reign 

in  it — he,  it  is  he. 
Lore  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  oomis^  up 
with  the  snn  from  the  sea. 


10 


Enter  Hrnrt  and  Rosamund. 

Roeamund.  Be  friends  with  him  again — 

I  do  beseech  thee. 
Henry.  With  Beeket  ?    I  hare  bnt  one 

hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre  and  crosier  elashing,  and  the  mitre 
Gn|>p1ing  the  crown  —  and  when  I  flee 

from  this 
For  a  gasp  of  freer  air,  a  breatbing-while 
To  rest  npon  thy  boaom  and  forget  him  ^ 
Why  thon,  my  bird,  thou  pipest  *  Beeket, 

Beeket'  — 
Yetty  thoQ  my  golden  dream  of  Loye's  own 

bower, 
Most  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on  my 

peaee  19 

With  'Beeket.' 

Roeamund,  O  my  life's  life,  not  to  smile 
Is  all  but  death  to  me.  My  sun,  no  elond  I 
Let  there  not  he  one  frown  in  thb  one 

boor. 
Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine  I 
Look  rather  thon  all-royal  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 


Henrg.        Where  waa  that  ? 
Roemnund.  Foigetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Henrg,  Nay,  I  remember  it  welL 

There  on  the  moors. 

Roeamund,  And  in  a  narrow  path. 

A  plover  flew  before  thee.    Then  I  saw 
Thy  high  black  steed  among  the  flaming 

lune, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  glare  of  dar. 
And  from  that  height  somethmg  was  said 
to  me,  SI 

I  knew  not  what. 
Henry,  I  ask'd  the  way. 

RosamwuL  I  think  so. 

So  I  loet  mine. 

Henry,  Thon  wast  too  shamed  to  answer. 
Rosannind,  Too  scared  —  so  young ! 
Henry,  The  rosebud  of  my  rose  I  — 

Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  have  sent 

his  folk. 
His  kin,  all  his  belongines,  over-seas; 
Age,  orphans,  and  babe-breasting  mothers 

—  all 
By  hundreds  to  him  —  there  to  beg,  starve, 

die  — 

So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

not.  39 

The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike  him 

yet 

Roeamund,  Babes,  orphans,  mothers  I  11. 

that  royal,  sire  ? 
Henry,  And  I  have  been  as  royal  witL 
the  Church. 
He  shelter'd  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny, 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  eanon 

law 
To  work  it  against  me.     But  sinoe  be 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let  them 

know 
That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their  guest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  bells. 
Roeamund.  And  is  that  altogether  royal  ? 
Henry,  Traitress  I 

AosamtifMf.   A  faithful  traitress  to  thy 
royal  fame.  so 

Henry,  Fame  I  what  care  I  for  fame  7 
Spite,  ignorance,  envy. 
Yea,  honesty  too^  paint  her  what  way  they 

will, 
Faroe  of  to-day  b  infamy  to>morrow; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow; 
And  round  and  round  again.    What  mat- 
ters?   Royal— 
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I  mean  to  leave  the  royalty  of  my  erown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund,  Still  —  thy  fame  too; 

I  m  that  should  be  royaL 

Jaenry.  And  I  say, 

I  eare  not  for  thj  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say,      59 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.    A  greater  King 
Than  thou  art,  LoTe,  who  cares  not  for  the 

word. 
Makes  'eare  not'  —  care.    There  have  I 
spoken  true  ? 
Henry.    Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever 
when  I  cease 
To  care  for  thee  as  ever  I 

Rosamund.  No  need  I  no  need  1  .  .  . 

There  is  a  bench.     Come,  wilt  thou  sit  ?  — 

My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers  [he  sits'].    At  thy  feet  I 

[She  sits  at  his  feet. 
Henry.  1  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Not  leave  these  country-folk  at  court. 

Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

tn  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here.    I 

love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 
at  most  70 

Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.    I  love  them  too. 
Yet.    But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the 

roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog's 

name  I  — 
This  wild  one  (^picking  a  briar-rose)  —nay, 

I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.    Do  but  smell  1 

Henry.  Thou  rose  of  the  world  1 

Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  I  [Muttering. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast-body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I,  that 

taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so  long 
Have  wander'd  among  women,  —  a  fom 
stream  81 

Thro'  fever-breeding  levels,  —  at  her  side. 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer,  drop 
The  mud  I  carriea,  like  yon  brook,  and  glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven — 

[LoMng  at  her,  and  unconsciously  aloud, 

—  thine  I  thine  I 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry  (muttering).  Not  hers.    We  have 
but  one  bomi,  her  hate  of  Beckei. 


Rosamund  (half  hearing).    Naj  1    nay ! 
what  art  thou  muttering?     /  h^ 
Becket? 
Henry  (muttering).  A  sane  and  natnnl 
loathing  for  a  soul 
Fbrer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  herself; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate,       90 
A  bastard  hate  bom  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.  Mj  fault  to  name  him !  0^ 
let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  musie  st^  it 
But  for  a  breath  ! 

[Puts  her  hand  before  his  Sps. 

Speak  only  of  thy  love. 

Why,  there  —  like  some  loud  beggar  st 

thy  gate  — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hath  woa 

it 
Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  (looking  at  her  hasid) 
—  Sacred  I    1 11  kiss  it  too. 

[Kisfing  iL 
There  I  wherefore  dost  thou  so  peruse  it  ? 

Nay. 
There  may  be  crosses  in  my  line  of  life. 
Henry.  Not  half  her  hand  —  no  hand  to 
mate  with  her,  m 

If  it  should  come  to  that. 
Rosamund.  With  her  ?  with  wbom  ? 

Henry.  Life  on  the  hand  is  naked  gipsj- 
stufF; 
Life  on  the  face,  the  brows  —  dear  inno- 
cence I 
Yein'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet — and 
hers  [Muttmng. 

Crost   and   recrost,  a  venomous    spider's 
web  — 
Rosamund  (springing  up).     Out  of  the 
cloud,  my  Sun — out  of  the  eelipse 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour  I 

Henry.  O  Roaamond, 

I  would  be  true  —  would  tell  thee  all  — 

and  something 
I  had  to  say  —  I  love  thee  none  the  less  — 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 
Rosamund.  Something  against  me  f 

Henry.  No,  no,  against  myself. 
Rosamund.  I  will  not  hear  it 

Come,  come,  mine  hour  I    I  bargain  for 
mine  hour.  m 

1 11  call  thee  little  Geoffrey. 
Henry.  Call  him ! 

Rosamund.  Geoffiray  I 

Enter  Gboffbet. 
Henry.  How  the  boy  grows  t 
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Rotamund,  At,  and  hia  brows  are  thine; 
The  mouth  is  only  Clifford,  my  dear  father. 

Geoffirey,    My    liege,    what   bast   thou 
brought  me  ? 

Henry,  Venal  imp  I 

What  say'st  thou  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
England? 

Geoffrey,  O,  yes,  my  liege. 

Henry,  *  O,  yes,  my  liege  I '  He  speaks 
As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread.         1 19 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is  to  be 
Chancellor  of  England  ? 

Geoffrey.  Something  good,  or  thon 
wonl<ut  not  giro  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with  the 
King  when  Chancellor,  and  then  to  be 
maae  archbishop  and  go  acainst  the  King 
who  made  him,  and  turn  the  world  upside 
down. 

Geoffrey,  I  won't  have  it  then.  Nay, 
but  give  It  me,  and  I  promise  thee  not  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  131 

Henry  (gwing  him  a  ball).  Here  is  a  ball, 
my  boy,  thy  world,  to  turn  any  way  and  play 
with  as  thou  wilt  —  which  is  more  than  I 
can  do  with  mine.    Go  try  it,  play. 

lExit  Geoffrey. 


So  like  to  thee; 


A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

Roeamund, 
Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope  1 

That  threatens  double. 

Rommund,        Thon  art  manlike  perfect. 

Henry,  Ay,  ay,  no  doubt;  and  were  I 

hnmpt  behind, 

Thoa  'dst  say  as  much  —  the  goodly  way  of 

women  140 

Who  lore,  for  which  I  lore  them.    May 

God  grant 
No  ill  befaU  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone  I 
Roeamund,  Is  he  thy  enemy  ? 
Henry,  He  ?  who  7  ay  1 

/{oKifiiiifMf.   Thine  enemy  knows  the  se- 
cret of  my  bower. 
Henry,  And  1  could  tear  him  asunder 
with  wild  horses 
Before   he   would  betray   it.      Nay — no 

fear ! 
More  like  is  he  to  excommunicate  me. 
Roeamund,  And  I  would  creep,  crawl 
orer  knif e-edse  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hnndred  leagues,  to  stay  his 
hand  149 

Before  he  flMh'd  the  bolt 


Henry,  And  when  he  flash'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Church. 
Rosamund.  Ay,  but  he  will  not. 
Henry,  Ay  I  but  if  he  did  ? 

Rosamund.  O,  then !  O,  then  I    I  almost 
fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretic  heart  would  ezoom- 

municate 
His  excommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  than  ever. 
Henry  (raising  Rosamund  and   ki$9my 
her).    My  brave-hearted  Rose  ! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee  ? 

Rosamund,  Here  ?  not  he. 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here  —  no  confessor. 
Henry.  Thon  snalt  confess  all  thy  sweet 

sins  to  me. 
Rosamund,  Besides,  we  came  away  in 
such  a  heat,  160 

I  brought  not  even  my  crucifix. 
Henry,  Take  this. 

IGiving  her  the  Crucifix  which  Eleanor 
gave  him. 
Rosamund.  O,  beautiful  1    May  I  have 
it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again  7 
Henry    (thrownng    it    round   her   neck). 

Thine  —  as  I  am  —  till  death  I 
Roeamund,  Death  7  no  1   I '11  have  it  with 
me  in  my  shroud, 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry,   Nay  —  I    must    go;    but  when 
Uiou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee. 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France;  for  I  must  hence  to 

brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbulent 
pnest.  170 

Rosamund  (kneeling).  O,  by  thy  love  for 
me,  all  mine  for  thee. 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell  1 
I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friends   with    him 
again. 
Henry.   Look,  look  !   if  little  Geoffrey 
have  not  tost 
His  ball  into  the  brook  I  makes  after  it 

too 
To  find  it    Why,  the  child  wiU  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.  Geoffrey  !    Geoffrey  I 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  II 

MONTMIRAIL 

<  The  Meeting  of  the  Kingg*  Johk  of  Ox- 
fOBD  and  UEKRY.  Crowd  m  tke  dis- 
tance. 

John  of  (hford,  Tou  have  not  erown'd 

yoang  Henry  yet,  my  liege  ? 
Henry.  Crown'd  I  by  God's  eyes,  we  wiU 
not  have  him  erown'd. 
I  spoke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  answer'd  me, 
As  if  he  wore  the  crown  already  —  No, 
We  wiU  not  have  him  erown'd. 
Tis  tme  what  Beeket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would  make  him  play  his  kingship  agunst 
mine. 
John  of  Oxford.  Not  have  him  erown'd  ? 
Henry.      Not    now  —  not    yet  !     and 
Beeket-- 
Beeket  should  crown  him  were  he  erown'd 

at  all; 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our  own 
manor,  lo 

^DiiB  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer. 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford,  Cannot  a  smooth  tongue 
lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  wiU  ? 

Henry.  He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 

John  of  Oxford.  There 's  i  ork,  my  liege. 

Henry.     But  England  scarce  would  hold 

Young  Henry  king,  if  only  erown'd  by 

York, 
And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the  crowd  — 
See  if  our  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 

John  ?  — 
Husband-in-law,    our  smooth-shorn    suze- 
rain, 90 
Be  yet  within  the  field. 
John  of  Oxford.             I  wiU.           [^Exil. 
Henry.                                        Ay !     Ay  ! 
Mince  and  go  back  I  his  politic  Holiness 
Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Roman  perch 

again. 
And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with  dapt 

wing 
Crow  over  Barbarossa  —  at  last  tongue- 


To  blast  my  realms  with  CTcoin mnnirmtina 
And  interdict    I  must  patch  up  a  pesee  — 
A  peace  in  this  long-tugged-at^  threadfaaze- 

worn 
Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to  read 

X*n. 
sss  cannot  steer  straight  throi' 
shoals,  ]■ 

Nor  I.    The  citizen's  heir  hath  conquefM  aw 
For  the  moment.    So  we  make  our  peaee 
with  him. 

Enter  IjomA. 

Brother  of  France,  ^Hiat  shall  be  done  viih 

Beeket? 
Louts.  The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother,  job 

have  traffick'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  be> 

tween 
The  Pope  and  Antipope  —  a  perilous  gmme 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  good  brother, 

They  call  yon  the  Monk-King. 

Louie.  Who  calls  me  ?  she 

That  was  inv  wife,  now  yours  ?    Yo«a  have 

her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray  God  she 

]frove  ^ 

True  wife  to  you.    Yon  have  had  the  bet- 
ter of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry,         Come,  confess,  good  brothefv 
You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep  her 

Duchy. 
Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold-fast  claws   that   you  peifetee 

again 
Shrank  into  Franoe.    Tut,  tut  I  did  we 


vene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  oar 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Lome.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our  mail. 
And  push'd  our  lances  into  Saracen  hearts. 
We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at  home  51 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.  How  should  you  see  this  rightly  ? 
Lotne.  Well,  well,  no  more  I  I  am  proud 
of  my  *  Monk-King,' 
Whoever  named  me;  and,  brother.  Holy 

Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreek,  nor  oor  areh> 

biahop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any  rough 
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Blown  b^  the  breath  of  kings.    We  do  for- 
giTe  you 

For  anght  70a  wrought  against  ns. 

[Henry  holds  tm  hii  hand. 
Nay,  I  pray  you, 

Do  not  defend  yourself.   You  will  do  much 

To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats  if  you,      fo 

At  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 

The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  his 
kin, 

Reeeai  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbury, 

Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry,  The  friends  we  were  ! 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  had  our  sport  to- 
gether. 

Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws  to- 
gether. 

The  world  had  nerer  seen  the  like  before. 

Ton  are  too  eold  to  know  the  fashion  of 
it. 

Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  him, 
gracious  —  69 

Most  graeions. 

EfUer  Bbcket,  after  him^  John  of  Ox- 
ford, Roger  of  York,  Gilbert  Fouot, 
Db  Broc,  F1TZUR8E,  etc. 

Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May  close  between  ns,  here  I  am  wholly 

king. 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 

Bedbet  (knedmg).     Then,  my  dear  liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry,  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  <^g^t  Thomas  again. 

Becbet  (riamg).  Saving  God's  honor  I 

Henry.  Out  upon  thee,  man  ! 

Saving  the  devil's  honor,  his  ves  and  no. 
Knights,  bishops,  earls,  this  London  spawn 

—  by  Mahonnd, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  bom  a  Mussul- 


Less  clashing  with  their  priests  —  So 

I  am  half-way  down  the  slope  —  will  no 

man  stay  me  ? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces  —  I  stay  myself  — 
Pnif — it  is  gone.    You,  Master  Becket, 

you 
That  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me  — - 
Nay,  nay  — 
Brother  of  France,  you  have  taken,  eher- 

ish'd  him 
Who  thief-like  fled  from  his  own  church 

by  night, 


No  man  pursuing.    I  would  have  had  him 

Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend  you  too: 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him — that 
Is  clean  against  God's  nonor  —  a  shift,  a 
trick  91 

Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of  all 
My  regal  rights.  Yet,  yet  —  that  none  may 

dream 
I  go  agminst  God's  honor-ay,  or  hiiBaeU 
In  any  reason,  choose 

A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from  Eng- 
land, 
A  hundred,  too»  from  Normandy  and  An- 

jou; 
Let  these  decide  on  what  was  customary 
In  olden  davs,  and  all  the  Church  of  France 
Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  content.    100 
More,  what  the  mightiest  and  the  holiest 
Of  all  his  predecessors  may  have  dime 
Even  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my  own. 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am  con- 
tent. 
LouiM.  Ay,  ay  I  the  King  humbles  him- 
self enough. 
Beeket  (aside).  Words !  he  will  wriggle 
out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When   the  time    serves.      (Aloud,)     My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

those 
That  went  before  ns  for  their  work,  which 
we  109 

Inheriting  reap  an  easier  harvest    Yet  — 
Laws.  My  lord,  will  yon  be  greater  than 
the  Saints, 
More  than  Saint  Peter  ?  whom  —  what  is  it 

you  doubt  ? 
Behold  your  peaoe  at  hand. 

Beeket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly  clear 
The  deadly  growths  of  earth,  which  bell's 

own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rase  and  darken'd 

heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  God  they  had 

torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again;  oor 

trial 
Had  so  been  less;  but,  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  ezoessive,  must  we  follow    tjo 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  Saint  Peter 
Denying  Christ,  who  yet  defied  the  tyrant, 
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We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  (rod's  honor  for  the  sake 
Of  any  long  that  breathes.    No,  God  for- 
bid 1 

Henry.  No  I  €rod  forbid  I  and  turn  me 
Mussulman! 

No  God  but  one,  and  Mahonnd  is  his  pro- 
phet. 

But  for  jour  Christian,  look  yon,  you  shall 
haye  130 

None  other  €rod  but  me  —  me,  Thomas,  son 

Of  Gilbert  Becket,  London  merchant   OutI 

1  hear  no  more.  \ExU, 
Louis,         Our  brother's  anger  puts  him. 

Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise.    My 

lord. 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing  that 

our  brother 
Had  wron?*d  you;  but  this  day  he  prof- 

fer'd  peace. 
Yon  will  have  war;  and  tho'  we  grant  the 

Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my  good 

lord. 
We  that  ««  king.  «•  Bomething  in  thi. 

world. 
And  so  we  pray  yon,  draw  yourself  from 

under  140 

The  wings  of  France.    We  shelter  yon  no 

more.  S^^' 

John  of  Oxford,  I  am  glad  that  France 
hath  scouted  him  at  last 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  [ExU, 

Roffor  of  York,  Tea,  since  he  flouts  the 
will  of  either  realm, 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead  dog  I 

lExU, 
FolioL  Tea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his  her- 
itage. 
And  let  another  take  his  bishopric  !    [Exit. 
Dt  Broc.   Our  castle,  my  lord,  belongs 
to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it  [Exit. 

Fitzurte.  When  you  will. 

[ExU. 

Becket.  Cursed    be    John    of    Oxford, 

Roger  of  Tork,  150 

And  Gilbert  Foliot !  cursed  those  De  Brocs 

That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our 

see ! 
Cursed  Fitzurse,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord  and 
met 


Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Blessed  be  the 
lord  archbishop,  who  hath  withstood  t«c 
kings  to  their  faces  for  the  honor  oi  God. 
SecheL  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  aac 

sucklings,  praise  I 
I  thank  yon,  sons;  when  kings  bnt  hold  by 

crowns. 
The  ci»wd  thmt  hnngeis  for  .  cro«ni  te 

heaven  eAb 

Is  my  true  king. 

Herbert,  Thy  true  King  bade  thee  be 
A  fisher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  in  thy 

net 
BeckeL  I  am  too  like  the  King  here;  both 

of  us 
Too  headlong  for  our  office.    Better  hare 

been 
A  fisherman  at  Bosham,  my  good  Heibeit, 
Thy  birthplace  —  the  aearcre^ — the  petty 

rill 
That  falls  into  it  — the  green  field— the 

The  simple  lobster-basket,  and  the  meah  — 
The  more  or  less  of  daily  labor  done  — 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  in  the  home-neet  170 
Piping  for  bread  —  the  daily  want  sap- 
plied — 
The  dady  pleasure  to  supply  it 

Herbert.  Ah,  Thcnnas, 

Ton  had  not  borne  it,  no,  not  for  a  day. 

BeckeL   Well,  maybe,  no. 

HerberL  But  bear  with  Walter  Map, 
For  here  he  comes  to  comment  on  the  tune. 

^nfer  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Pity,  my  lord,  that  yon 
have  quenched  the  warmth  of  Franoe  to- 
ward you,  tho'  His  Holiness,  after  much 
smouldering  and  smoking,  be  kindled  aipdn 
upon  your  quarter.  i& 

Becket.  Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in  smoke 
again. 

Walter  Map,  hLj  lord,  the  fire,  wben 
first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke,  *  Go  np, 
my  son,  straight  to  heaven.'  And  the 
smoke  said, '  I  go; '  but  anon  the  North- 
east took  and  turned  him  Southwest,  then 
the  Southwest  turned  him  Northeast,  and 
so  of  the  other  winds;  but  it  was  in  him  to 

up  straight  if  the  time  had  been  quieter, 
our  lordship  affects  the  unwavering  per- 
pendicular;  but  His  Holiness,  poshed  oeie 
way  by  the  Empire  and  anoUier  by  Eo^ 
land,  if  he  move  at  all  —  Heaven  stay  him  I 
—  is  fain  to  diagonalize. 
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Herbert,  Diagonalise  1  thoa  art  a  word- 
monger. 
Our  Thomas  never  will  diagonalise. 
Thou  art  a  jester  and  a  Terse-maker. 
Diasonalize  1  198 

Walter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the  worse 
for  my  rerses  if  the  Latin  rhymes  be  rolled 
oat  from  a  full  month  ?  or  any  harm  done 
to  the  people  if  my  jest  be  in  defence  of 
the  Truth  ? 

Bedeet,  Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done  that 
the  people 
Deli|4it  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it. 
Till  Truth  herself  be  shamed  of  her  defen- 
der. 
Nan  defensoribui  istis,  Walter  Map  ! 

WaUer  Map.  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if  the 
city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the  kennel 
■weet,  your  lordship  would  suspend  me 
from  Terse-writing,  as  you  suspended  yonr- 
aelf  after  sub-writing  to  the  customs.  an 
Becket.  I  pray  God  pardon  mine  infirm 

mitr! 
Waiter  Map.  Nay,  my  lord,  take  heart; 
for  tho'  Tou  suspended  vourself,  the  Pope 
let  ^ou  down  again;  and  tho'  tou  suspend 
Foliot  or  another,  the  Pope  will  not  leave 
them  in  suspense,  for  the  Pope  himself  is 
always  in  suspense,  like  Mahound's  coffin 
hung  between  heaTen  and  earth  —  alwavs 
in  suspense,  like  the  scales,  till  the  weight 
of  Germany  or  the  gold  of  England  brings 
one  of  them  down  to  the  dust  —  always  in 
■nspense,  like  the  tail  of  the  horologe  —  to 
and  fro  ^- tick-tack  —  we  make  the  time, 
we  keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
time;  for  I  have  heard  say  that  if  you 
boxed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
might  stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket 
the  purse.  No  saying  of  mine  —  Jocelyn 
of  Salisbury.  But  the  King  hath  bought 
half  the  College  of  Red-hats.  He  warmed 
to  you  to-day,  and  you  have  chilled  him 
asain.  Tet  you  both  love  God.  Agree 
with  him  quickly  again,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church.  My  one  grain  of  good 
counsel  which  you  will  not  swallow.  I  hate 
a  split  between  old  friendships  as  I  hate 
the  dirty  gap  in  the  face  of  a  Cistercian 
monk,  that  will  swallow  anything.  Fare- 
well [Exit. 
Becket.  Map  sooffs  at  Rome.  I  all  but 
hold  with  Map.  34* 
Save  for  myself  no  Rome  were  left  in  Eng- 


All  had  been  his.    Why  should  this  Rome, 

this  Rome, 
Still   choose    Baxabbas   rather   than   the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn  the 

right? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacrilege,    ' 
Which  even  Peter  had  not  dared?  eoii- 

demn 
The  blameless  exile  ?  — 

Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas  ! 

I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 

Father.  a  so 

Becket.  I  would  have  done  my  moat  to 

keep  Rome  holy, 
I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she  still  is 

Rome  — 
Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
And  shakes  at  mortal  kings  —  her  vacilla- 
tion. 
Avarice,  craft  —  O  God,  how  many  an  in- 
nocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to  Rome 
Unwept,   uncared    for  I    Tea  —  on   mine 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  for 

Rome. 
T  is  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 

exile, 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome  I 

Herbert.  My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 

Returning,  ah  I    to  drive  thee   from  his 

realm.  a6i 

Becket.   He  said  as  much  before.    Thoa 

art  no  prophet, 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert.  WhatcTer  he  say, 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honor  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

Re-enter  Kino  Louis. 

Louie.  My  dear  lord  archbishop, 

I  learn  but  now   that  those  poor  Poite- 

Tins 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against  King 

Henry 
Have  been,    despite    his    kingly  promise 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.    I  have  lost  all  trust  in 

him.  170 

The  Church  alone  hath  eyes  —  and  now  I 

see 
That  I  was  blind  —  suffer  the  phrase^ 

surrendering 
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God's  honor  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgiye  me  and  absolve  me,  holy  father. 

IKneeU, 
Becket.  Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name 

of  God. 
Louu  (rimg).   Return  to  Sens,  where  we 
will  care  for  yon. 
Ihe  wine  and  wealth  of  all  oar  France  are 

yours; 
JKest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with  all. 

[ExeunL 

Voices  from  the  Crowd,  Long   live    the 

good  King  Louis !    God  bless  the  great 

archbishop  I  aSi 

Re-enter  Heitrt  and  John  of  Oxford. 

Henry  (looking  after  King  Louts  and 
fiecket).  Ay,  there  they  go  —  both 
backs  are  tiun*d  to  me  — 

Why,  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 

For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 
and  make 

Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me  I 

John, 

Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with  Rome 
— and  well. 

They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 
Jokn  of  Oxford,  For  this  reason. 

That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 

I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side,      389 

And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henry  (daps  him  on  the  shoulder).  Hon- 
est John  ! 

To  Rome  again  I  the  storm  begins  again. 

Spare  not  thy  tongue  !  be  lavish  with  our 
coins. 

Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor  — 
flatter 

And  fright  the  Pope — bribe  all  the  cardi- 
nals —  leave 

Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust  of  gold  — 

Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate  thy 
bestl 

I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by  York. 


ACT  III 

Scene  I. — The  Bower 

Henrt  and  Rosamund. 

Henry.  All  that  you  say  is  just.    I  can- 
not answer  it 
Till  better  times,  when  I  shall  pat  away  — 


Rosamund.  What  will  yon  put  away  ? 
Henry,  That  which  yon  ask  bk 

Till  better  times.    Let  it  content  joa  nov 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love  so  wdL 
Rosamund.   No  woman   hot  should  be 

content  with  that  -^ 
Henry.  And  one  fair  child  to  fondle  1 
Rosamund,  O,  yes,  the  ehtU 

We  waited  for  so  long — Heaven's  giftai 

last  — 

And  how  you  doted  on  him  then  1    To-dsr 

I  almost  fear'd  your  kiss  was  colder  — 

yes —  IS 

But  then  the  child  is  such  a  child  I     Whit 

chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the  man 
Here  in  our  silence  ?  1  have  done  my  best 
I  am  not  leam*d. 

Henry.  I  am  the  King,  hia  £a^a, 

And  I  will  look  to  it.     Is  oar  secret  oozs  ? 
Have  you  had  any  alarm  ?  no  stranger  ? 

Rosamund.  Xa 

The  warder  of  the  bower  hath  given  himself 
Of  late  to  wine.    I  sometimes  think  he 

sleeps 
Whenhe  should  watch;  and  yet  what  fear? 

the  people 

Believe    the    wood    enchanted^     No   eat 

comes,  s 

Nor  foe  nor  friend;  his  fond  excess  of  wise 

Springs  from  the  loneliness  of  mj  poor 

bower. 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry.  Tet  these  tree-towcn, 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster-atales, — 

the  voice 
Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden  alopei 
Of    Solomon-shaming  flowers  —  thai  mu 

your  saying. 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  mneh. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  as  beantifoL 
But  yon  were  oftener  there.    I  have  none 

but  you. 
The  brook's  voice  is  not  yours,  and  no 
flower,  not  jo 

The  son  lumself  ,  should  he  be  changed  to 

one, 
Ck>ald  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that  gap 
Left  by  the  lack  of  love. 
Henry.  The  lack  of  love ! 

Rosamund.  Of  one  we  love.      Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold. 
Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might  — 

[Looks  earnestly  at  kirn. 
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Henry,  Anything  further  ? 

RomKund.  Only  my  best  bower-maiden 
died  of  late, 
And  that  old  priest  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bury trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 

Henry*  Seeret  7 

Ro$amund,  I  but  ask'd  her 

One  question,  and  she  primm'd  her  mouth 

and  put 
Her  hands  together  —  thus  —  and  said,  God 
help  her,  40 

That  she  was  sworn  to  silenee. 

Henry,  What  did  yon  ask  her  ? 

thing. 
Henry,  Secret,  then  ? 

Rcecimnd,  I  do  not  love  her.    Must  yon 
BO,  my  liege, 
80  suddenly  7 

Henry.        I  came  to  England  suddenly, 
And  on  a  great  occasion  sure  to  wake 
As  ST^at  a  wrath  in  Becket — 

Koeamimd,  Always  Becket  I 

He  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry,  And  to  meet  it 

1  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  is 

raining. 
Put  on  your  hood  and  lae  me  to  the  bounds. 

[Exeunt, 

Masokrt  (tinging  behind  teene). 

Babble  in  bower  50 

Under  the  rose  I 
Bee  must  n*t  bun, 

Whoop — but  he  knowip 


S  titae 
Nobody  near! 
Greeshopper,  gisihouper, 
Whoop  —  yon  oao  hear. 


..I.,  in  the  bower. 
Tit  on  the  tree  I 
Bird  must  n*t  tell, 
Whoop  —  he  can 

Enter  Marokrt. 

I  ha*  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha'  seen 
wluit  I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it  *s  no  more 
than  a  week  since  our  old  Father  Philip 
that  has  eonfessed  our  mother  for  twenty 
years,  and  she  was  hard  put  to  it,  and  to 
apeak  truth,  nigh  at  the  end  of  our  last 
cmst,  and  that  mouldy,  and  she  cried  out 
to  put  me  forth  in  the  world  and  to 


make  me  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  to  win 
my  own  bread,  whereupon  he  asked  our 
mother  if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongue  i'  my 
head,  and  not  speak  till  I  was  spoke  to, 
and  I  answered  for  myself  that  I  never 
spoke  more  than  was  needed,  and  he  told 
me  he  would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
great  lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  far  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  pat  o'  the  cheek  for  a 
pretty  wench,  and  saia  it  was  a  pity  to  blind- 
fold such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to  be  sure 
they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for  all  that, 
and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as  I  may  say, 
and  the  more  shame  to  him  after  his  pro- 
mise, into  a  garden  and  not  into  the  world, 
and  bade  me  whatever  I  saw  not  to  speak 
one  word,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  me  in  the 
end,  for  there  were  great  ones  who  would 
look  after  roe,  and  to  be  sure  I  ha'  seen 
great  ones  to-day —  and  then  not  to  speak 
one  word,  for  that' s  the  rule  o'  the  garden, 
tho'  to  be  sure  if  I  had  been  Eve  i'  the 
garden  I  should  n't  ha'  minded  the  apple, 
for  what 's  an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a 
child,  and  I  'm  no  child,  but  more  a  woman 
o'  the  world  than  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen  -^  tho'  to  be  sure  if  I 
had  n't  minded  it  we  should  all  on  us  ha' 
had  to  go,  bless  the  Saints,  wi'  bare  backs, 
but  the  backs  'ud  ha'  countenanced  one 
another,  and  belike  it  'ud  ha'  been  always 
summer,  and  anyhow  I  am  as  well-shaped 
as  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha' 
seen,  and  what 's  the  good  of  my  talkinjr  to 
myself,  for  here  comes  my  lady  (enter  Roe- 
amnnd),  and,  my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't 
speak  one  word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
King's  brother. 

Roeamund,  What  is  it  yon  mean  7       leS 

Margery.  I  mean  your  goodman,  your 
husband,  m^  lady,  for  I  taw  your  ladyship 
a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i  the  coppice, 
when  I  was  a-getting  o'  bluebells  for  your 
ladyship's  nose  to  smell  on-»and  I  ha' 
seen  the  King  once  at  Oxford,  and  be  's  as 
like  the  King  as  fingernail  to  fingernail, 
and  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  King,  only 
yon  know  the  King  's  married,  for  King 
Ix>uis  — 

Roeamund,  Married  I 

Margery,  Tears  and  yean,  my  lady,  for 
her  husband.  King  Louis  —  ut 

Romammd,  Huh  I 

Margery,  And  I  thonriit  if  it  were  the 
King's  brother  he  had  a  better  bride  thaD 
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the  King,  for  the  people  do  say  that  his  is 
bad  beyond  aU  reckoning,  and  — 
Rosamund,  The  people  lie.  117 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  bat  most 
on  'em  know  an  honest  woman  and  a  lady 
when  they  see  her,  and  besides  they  say 
she  makes  songs,  and  that 's  against  her, 
for  I  never  knew  an  honest  woman  that 
eould  make  songs,  tho'  to  be  sure  our  mo- 
ther 'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by  the  hoar,  bat 
then,  Grod  help  her,  she  had  'em  from  her 
mother,  and  her  mother  from  her  mother 
back  and  back  for  ever  so  long,  bat  none 
on  'em  ever  made  songs,  and  they  were  all 
honest. 

Rasamumi.  60,  yoa  shall  tell  me  of  her 
some  other  time.  141 

Margery,  There  's  none  so  mach  to  tell 
on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the  seventh 
commandment  better  than  some  I  know 
on,  or  I  coald  n't  look  year  ladyship  i'  the 
face,  and  she  brew'd  the  best  ale  in  all 
Glo'ster,  that  is  to  say  in  her  time  when 
she  had  the  '  Crown.' 

Rosamund,  The  crown  !  who  7 
Margery,   Mother.  150 

Rosamund,  I  mean  her  whom  yon  call 
—  fancy  —  my  hasband's  brother's  wife. 

Margery,  O,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes,  my 
lady;  aiid  tho'  I  be  sworn  not  to  speak  a 
word,  I  can  tell  yoa  all  about  her,  if  — 

Rosamund,  No  word  now.  I  am  faint 
and  sleepy.  Leave  me.  Nay  —  go.  What  1 
will  yoa  anger  me  ?  [^EzU  Margery. 

He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of  Uiose 
About  me.    Have  I  ?  no !  she  questioned 
me.  160 

Did  she  not  slander  him  f    Should  she  stay 

here? 
May*  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side. 
To  question  herf    Nay,  can  I  send  her 

hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave?-    I  am  in  the 

dark. 
I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to  cage, 

and  known 
Nothing    but    him — happy   to  know   no 

more, 
So  that  he  loved  me  —  and  he  loves  me  — 

And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  secrecy 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 

Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France  ?    O, 

■he 's  170 


The  Queen  of  France.    I  see   it — 1 

confusion, 
Some    strange  mistake.    I  did  not  hax 

aright, 
Myself  confused  with  parting   from  ^ 

King. 

Mabokbt  (behind  seem). 


Bee  most  n't  hazK, 
Wlxx^  —  hat  he  knowa. 

Rosamund.    Tet  her  —  what    her?  k 

hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  here  before  — 
Something  that  would  displease  me.     H&:^ 

he  stray'd 
From  love's  dear  path  into  the   commoi 

bush. 
And,  being  scratch'd,  returns  to  his  tne 

rose,  1^ 

Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  pneiL  his 

for  it. 
Even  with  a  word  ? 

Mabgkbt  {hekind  seem). 

Bird  must  n^t  tell. 
Whoop — he  oao  see. 

Rosamund.  I  would  not  bear  him.     NaT 

m 

—  there  's  more  —  he  frown'd 
*  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come  to 

that'  — 
To  that  — to  what? 

Mabgkby  (bdund  scene). 

Whoop — but  he  knows, 
Whoop  —  but  he  knows. 

Rosamund,  O  Grod !  some  dreadful  tratb 
is  breaking  on  me  —  191 

Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  nae. 

Enter  Geoffrey. 

GeofCrej! 
Geoffrey.  What  are  you  crying  for,  whips 

the  sun  shines  ? 
Rosamund.  Hath  not  thy  father  left  vs 

to  ourselves  ? 
Geoffrey,   Ay,  but  he  's  taken  the  rsio 
with  him.     I  hear  Margery:  1 11  go  plsT 
with  her.  lExU  Geofbej. 

ROSAMUNO. 

Rainbow,  stay, 

Oleam  upon  gloon^ 

Bright  as  my  dream. 

Rainbow,  stay !  an 
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But  it  pasMt  Awaj, 
Oloom  upon  rleam, 
Dark  m  my  doom — 
O  iminbow,  stay  1 


Scene  II 

Outside  the  Woods  near  Rosa- 
mund's Bower 

Eleanor.    Fitzursb. 

Eleanor.  Up  from  the  salt  lips  of  the 
land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  tluB  dark  inland 

wood; 
And  aomewbeie  hereabouts  he  Tanish'd. 

Here 
His  turtle  builds;  his  exit  is  our  adit. 
Watch  I  he  will  out  again,  and  presently, 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  and  orown 
Tonng  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

FtUwne,  We  have  watch'd 

80  long  in  Tain,  he  hath  pass*d  out  again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

A  grtat  horn  winded. 

arkl  Madam  1 

Eleanor.  Aj, 

How  gbosilT  sounds  that  horn  in  the  black 

woodl  [i4  cimnhyman  flying. 

Whither  away,  man  7  what  are  you  flying 

from  ?  II 

Countryman.  The  witch  I  the  witch  I  she 

sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of  gold  in  the 

middle  of  the  wood,  and  when  the  horn 

•Dunds  she  comes  out  as  a  wolf.    Get  yon 

bi»nce  I  a  man  passed  in  there  to*daT.    I 

bulla'd  to  him,  but  he  did  n't  hear  me;  be  11 

neyer  out  again,  the  witch  has  got  him. 

I  dare  n't  star — I  dare  n't  stay  I  19 

Eleanor,   Kind  of  the  witch  to  rivo  thee 

warning,  tho'.  \Manflie». 

,  Is  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rusticPs  fear 

Our  woodland  Ciroe  that  hath  witeh'd  the 

King? 

[Horn  Bounded.    A  nother  flying. 
FUeuree.  Again  I  stay,  fool,  and  tell  me 
why  thou  fliest. 


it 


Caunirgman.  Fly  tboa  too.  The  Kine 
keeps  his  forest  head  of  game  here,  and 
when  that  horn  sounds  a  soore  of  wolf-dogs 
are  let  loose  that  will  tear  thee  jpieeemeaL 
Linger  not  till  th«  third  horn.    Fly  I 


Eleanor.  This  is  the  likelier  tale.     We 

have  hit  the  place.  99 

Now  let  the  King's  fine  game  look  to  itself. 

FUzuree.  Again  I  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor.  I  have  my  dagger  here  to  still 

their  throats. 
Fitmree.  Nay,  madam,  not  to-night  — the 
night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 
Eleanor.  WeU  _  well »  away. 


Scene  III 

Traitor's  Meadow  at  pRiTSVAU 
Pavilions  and  Tents  of  the  Eng- 
lish AND  French  Baronage 

Beckxt  and  Herbert  of  Boshaic. 

Beeket.  See  here ! 
Herbert.  What 's  here  7 

Becket  A  notice  from  the  priest 

To  whom  oar  John  of  Salisbury  commit- 
ted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.    I  should  be 

back 
In  England  even  for  this. 

Henerl.  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  oanse. 

BeclSt.  The  by-tbincs  of  the  Lord 

Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  uiat  will  cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of  the  world 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.    I 

uow 
Thy  meaning.    Perish  she,  I,  all,  before  10 
The  Church  should  suffer  wrong  I 

Herbert.  Do  yon  see,  my  lord. 

There  is  the  King  talking  with  Walter 
Map? 
Beehet.  He  hath  the  Pope's  last  letters, 
and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  interdict; 
Tet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon  those, 
Or  scaroe  would  smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert,  Winter  sunshine  I 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it, 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and  all  thy  flock  shoold 

eatch 
An  altw  ago^-at  of  trembling.    Look  I 
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He  bows,  he  bezes  his  head,  he  is  ooming 
hither.  ao 

StiU  with  a  smile. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt  and  Walter  Map. 

Henry,  We  have  had  so  many  hours  to- 
gether, Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
Hiat  I  would  speak  with  you  onee  more 
alone. 

Beeket.   My  lie^,  your  will  and  happi- 
ness are  mme. 

{^Exeunt  King  and  Beoket 

Herbert,  The  same  smile  still. 

Waller  Map,  Do  you  see  that  great 
black  cloud  that  hath  oome  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert,   And  feel  it  too.  30 

Waller  Map.  And  see  you  yon  side-beam 
that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and  sets  the 
ehurch-tower  over  there  all  a-hell-fire  as  it 
were? 

Herbert,  Ay. 

Waller  Map,  It  is  this  black,  bell-silen- 
cing, anti-marrying,  burial-hindering  inter- 
dict that  hath  squeezed  out  this  side-smile 
upon  Canterbury,  whereof  may  come  con- 
flagration. Were  I  Thomas,  I  would  n't 
trust  it.  Sudden  change  is  a  house  on  sand; 
and  tho'  I  count  Henry  honest  enough,  yet 
when  fear  creeps  in  at  the  front,  Iranesty 
steals  out  at  the  back,  and  the  King  at  last 
is  fairly  scared  by  this  cloud  —  this  inter- 
dict. I  haye  been  more  for  the  King  than 
the  Church  in  this  matter  —  yea,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church ;  for,  truly,  as  the  case 
stood,  you  had  safelier  have  slain  an  arch- 
bishop than  a  she-goat.  But  our  recoverer 
and  upholder  of  customs  hath  in  this  crown- 
ing of  young  Henry  by  York  and  London 
so  violated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  grave-digger's  child 
I  have  heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell,  he 
hath  half-haaged  hunself  in  the  rope  of  the 
Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the  Church 
with  the  Holy  Father  astride  of  it  down 
upon  his  own  head. 

Herbert,   Were  you  there  ?  60 

Walter  Map,  In  the  church  rope  7  —  no. 
I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I  have  pleasure 
in  the  pleasure  of  crowds,  and  to  read  the 
faces  of  men  at  a  great  show. 

Herbert,  And  how  did  Roger  of  Torik 
oemport  himself  7 

Walter  Map.  As  magnificently  and  ar- 


chiepisoopally  as  our  Thomas  would  bam 
done:  ouly  there  was  a  dare-devil  in  ka 
eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare  -  Beeket.  Bf 
thought  less  of  two  kings  than  of  oe 
Roger,  the  king  of  the  occasion-  Fobot  ii 
the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  better.  Omat 
or  twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across  bis  &fee. 
as  who  should  say  '  what 's  to  follow  7 '  bitf 
Salisbury  was  a  ealf  cowed  by  Mcthe 
Church,  and  every  now  and  then  glaaeis^ 
about  him  like  a  thief  at  night  when  k 
hears  a  door  open  in  the  house  and  thi^ 
'  the  master.'  k 

Herbert,   And  the  father-king  ? 

Walter  Map,  The  father's  eye  was  m 
tender  it  would  have  called  a  gooae  off  tk 
green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide  bis  fsee. 
like  the  Greek  king  when  his  daagliter  wm 
sacrificed,  but  he  thought  better  of  it.  h 
was  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  kingdom  to  hs 
son,  a  smaller  matter;  but  as  to  the  your 
crownling  himself,  he  looked  so  malapes 
in  the  eyes,  that  had  I  fathered  him  I  iat 
given  him  more  of  the  rod  than  the  soeptrt 
Then  followed  the  thunder  of  the  ^-"pf  ■*' 
and  the  shouting,  and  so  we  came  on  b 
the  banquet,  from  whence  there  puffed  oc 
such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into  tlie  bo^- 
trils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  and  State,  tbi: 
LucuUns  or  Apicius  might  have  sniffed^ 
in  their  Hades  of  heathenism,  ao  that  tb' 
smell  of  their  own  roast  had  not  eone 
across  it  —  tx 

Herbert,  Map,  tho'  yon  make  your  has 
too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

W^ter  Map,  For  as  to  the  fish,  t^ 
do-miraded  the  miraculous  draughty  aai 
might  have  sunk  a  navy  — 

Herbert,  There  again,  Goliasing  aad  G«> 
liatbiiing ! 

Walter  Map.  And  as  for  the  flesh  tf 
table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  all  bsb^ 
ner  of  game,  and  four-footed  thiiig8»  aad 
fowls  — 

Herbert,  And  aU  manner  of  tiioipiiic 
things  too? 

Walter  Map.  Well,  there  were  abboti— 
but  they  did  not  bring  their  women ;  and  J)*- 
we  were  dull  enough  at  first,  but  in  the  c&i 
we  flourished  out  into  a  merriment;  for  tk 
old  King  would  act  servitor  and  hand  a  disk 
to  his  son;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York  — 
his  fine-cut  face  bowing  and  beaming  via 
all  that  courtesy  which  bath  leas  loyalty  ii 
it  than  the  baokward  scrape  of  the  elowa'i 
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lieel  —  *  P^at  bonor/  Bays  he,  '  from  the 
King's  self  to  the  King's  son.'  Did  you 
hear  the  young  King's  quip  ?  las 

Herbert,  No,  what  was  it  ? 
Walter  Ma^.  GUncineat  the  days  when 
his  father  was  only  Earl  of  Anjou,  he  an- 
swered, *  Should  not  an  earl's  son  wait  on 
a  king's  son  ? '    And  when  the  cold  comers 
of  the  King's  mouth  began  to  thaw,  there 
was  a  great  motion  of  laughter  amon?  us, 
part  i^,  part  childlike,  to  be  freed  From 
the    dulness  —  part  royal,  for  King  and 
kingliug  both  laughed,  and  so  we  could  not 
bat  laugh,  as  by  a  royal  necessity  —  part 
childlike    again  — when  we  felt  we  had 
laughed  too  long  and  could  not  stay  our- 
seWes  —  many  midriff-sbaken  even  to  tears, 
as  springs  gush  out  after  earthquakes  — 
but  from  those,  as  I  said  before,  there 
may  come  a  oonflaeration  —  tho',  to  keep 
the  figure  moist  and  make  it  hold  water,  I 
should  say  rather,  the  laorymation  of  a  la- 
mentation; but  look  if  Thomas  have  not 
flung  himself  at  the  King's  feet.    They 
have  made  it  up  sgain  — for  the  moment. 

Herbert,  Thanks  to  the  blessed  Magda- 
len, whose  day  it  is ! 

Re^enUr  Hekrt  and  Bccket.  (During 
their  conference  ike  Barons  and  Bishops 
OF  France  and  England  ccme  in  at 
back  ofttage,) 

Bedcel.  Ay,  King  I  for  in  thy  kingdom, 

as  thou  knowest,  150 

The  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  thy  King, 

hath  fallen  — 
The  daughter  of  Zion  lies  beside  the  way  — 
The  priests  of  Baal  tread  her  underfoot  — 
The   golden  ornaments   are    stolen  from 
her — 
Henry,  Have  I  not  promised  to  restore 
her,  Thomas, 
And  send  thee  back  again  to  Canterbury  ? 
Bedeet,  Send  back  again  those  exiles  of 
my  kin 
Who  wander  famine-wasted  thro'  the  world. 
Henry,  Have  I  not  promised,   man,  to 

sendthem  back 7 
Beeket.   let  one  thing  more.    Thou  hast 
broken  thro'  the  pales  ite 

Of  privilege,  crowning  thy  young  son  by 

York, 
London,  and  Salisbury  —  not  Canterbory. 
Henry,  York  erown'd  the  Conqneror  — 
Bot  Caaterbnxy. 


Beeket,  There    was   no    Canterbuzy  in 

William's  time. 
Henry.   But  Hereford,  you  know,  erown'd 

the  first  Henry. 
Beeket.  But  Anseltn  erown'd  this  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Henry.  And  thoa  shalt  crown  my  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Beeket.  And  is  it  then  with  thy  good- 
wUl  that  I 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  eonncillofs, 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Chnrsh  on 
those  170 

Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the  first, 
And  acted  me  7 

Henry,  Well,  well,  then  —  have  thy  way ! 
It  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
What  more,  my  lord  archbishop?    What 

more,  Thomas  7 
I  make  thee  full  amends.    Say  all  thy  say. 
But  blaie  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen 
here. 
Beeket.  More  7  Nothing,  so  thy  promise 

be  thy  deed. 
Henry  {holding  out  his  hand),  Gire  me 
thy  hand.    My  Lords  of  France  and 
England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  myself 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity.       tSo 
Unkingly  should  I  be,  and  most  nnknightly. 
Not  striving  stiU,  however  much  in  vain. 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 
Herbert.  All  praise  to  Heaven,  and  sweet 

Saint  Magdalen  1 
Henry,   And  so  farewell  until  we  meet  in 

England. 
Beeket.   I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may  not 

meet  in  England. 
Henry.   How,  do  you  make  me  a  traitor  ? 
Bedeet.  Ko^  indeed  I 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry,  Come,  stay  with  us,  then^ 

Before  yon  part  for  England. 

Beeket,  I  am  bound 

For  that  one  hour  to  stay  with  good  King 
Louis,  190 

Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hour's  worth  in  Ejigland  save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 
peace. 
Henry.  He  said  so  7    Louis,  did  he  7 
look  yon,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 
Lottia, 
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I  Bware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground  but 

English, 
Where  hu  cathedral  stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust  be- 
tween us, 
That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere  Pope 
or  King  aoo 

Had  come  between  us  I    Even  now  —  who 

knows?  — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  — -out  I  say  no  more  —  farewell,  my  lord. 
Bedbet,  Farewell,  my  liege  ! 

[Exit  Henry,  then  the  Barons  and 

Bishops. 

Walter  Map.   There  again  I    when  the 

full  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might  have 

dropt  into  thy  montii  hadst  thou  but  opened 

it  to  thank  him. 

Bedbet,  He  fenced  his  royal  promise  with 

an  (^.  ao9 

Walter  Map.  And  is  the  King's  if  too 

high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  overstep 

and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next  field  ? 

Beeket.  Ay,  if  thu  if  be  like  the  devil's 

Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worshio  me.' 

Herbert.  O,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-pres^ alone. 
Beeket.  Kay,  of  the  people  there  are 
many  with  me.  air 

Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether  with 
you,  my  lord,  tbo'  I  am  none  of  those  that 
would  raise  a  storm  between  you,  lest  ye 
should  draw  together  like  two  ships  in  a 
calm.  Tou  wrong  the  King:  he  meant 
what  he  said  to-day.  Who  s£ill  vouch  for 
hia  to-morrows  ?  One  word  further.  Doth 
not  the  feumesB  of  anything  make  the  ful- 
ness of  it  in  estimation?  Is  not  virtue 
prized  mainly  for  its  raritv  and  great  base- 
ness loathed  as  an  exception:  for  were  all, 
Tnj  lord,  as  noble  as  yourself,  who  would 
look  up  to  you  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as  — 
who  shall  I  say  ?  —  Fitzurse  and  his  fol- 
lowing —  who  would  look  down  upon  them  ? 
Mj  lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the 
Kmg's  household  out  of  communion,  that 
they  begin  to  smUe  at  it.  ass 

BeekeL  At  their  peril,  at  their  peril  — 
Waiter  Map.  For  tho'  the  drop  may  hol- 
low out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not  the  Uving 


skin  thicken  against  perpetual  whippii^  ? 
This  is  the  second  grain  of  good  counsel  I 
ever  proffered  thee,  and  so  cannot  suffer  bj 
the  rule  of  frequency.  Have  I  sown  it  in 
salt  ?  I  trust  not,  for  before  God  I  pro> 
mise  you  the  King  hath  manv  mme  wolves 
than  he  can  tame  in  his  woods  of  England, 
and  if  it  suit  their  purpose  to  howl  for  the 
King,  and  you  still  move  against  him,  you 
may  have  no  less  ihan  to  die  for  it;  but 
God  and  his  free  wind  grant  your  IcMedsfaip 
a  happy  home-return  and  the  King's  kisi 
of  peace  in  Kent.  Farewell !  I  must  fel- 
low the  King.  [£ne. 
Herbert.  Ay,  and  I  warrant  the  enstoms. 

Did  the  King  25* 

Speak  of  the  customs  ? 

Bedcet.  No  I  —  To  die  for  it-- 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it. 
The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can  never 

die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that  wlueh 

dies; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never  dies. 
It  will  be  so  —  my  visions  in  the  Lord  — 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend !  the  wolves  of 

England 
Must  muraer  her  one  shepherd,  that  the 

sheep  xto 

May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure.  Map 

would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  truths.     And 

when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  disappears. 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again   be- 
tween us. 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  afaaH 

rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  Hie 

fold. 
The  crowd  are   scattering,  let  os  move 

away  t 
And  thence  to  England. 


ACT   IV 

Scene  I.  —  The   Outskirts   op 

Bower 


Geoffirejf  (coming  out  0/ ike  wood),         ^ 
again  1  light  again  I    Margery  ?  no,  tfant  *s 
a  finer  thing  there.    How  it  glitlen  1 

Eleanor  (entering).  Come  to  me,  littU 
How  earnest  Uion  hither  ? 
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Oeojfrey,  On  my  legs. 

Eieanor*  And  mignty  prettj  legs  too. 
Tboa  art  the  prettiest  onild  I  ever  saw. 
Wilt  thoa  loTe  me  ? 

Oeqffrey.  No;  I  only  love  mother.        lo 

Eleanor,  At;  and  who  is  thy  mother  7 

Otoffrtif.  Aey  call  her  ^-  But  she  lires 
laeret,  you  see. 

Eleanor.  Why? 

Gtoffirey.  Don't  know  why. 

Eleanor.  At,  hnt  some  one  eomes  to  see 
ber  now  and  then.    Who  is  he  ? 

Geoffrey.  Can't  telL 

Eleanor.  What  does  she  call  him  ? 

Oeeffirejf.  My  liege.  so 

Eleanor.  Pretty  one,  how  oamest  thon  7 

Qeojfrtji.  There  was  a  hit  of  yellow  silk 
here  and  there,  and  it  looked  pretty  like  a 
glowworm,  and  I  thought  if  I  followed  it  I 
flhoold  find  the  fairies. 

Eleanor.  I  am  the  fairy,  P^^tty  one,  a 
fairy  to  thy  mother.    Take  me  to 


spoocl 
ber. 


Oeofrey.  There  are  good  fairies  and  bad 
fairies,  and  sometimes  she  eries,  and  can't 
aleep  sound  o'  nights  because  of  the  bad 
laines.  31 

Eleanor.  She  shall  cry  no  more;  she 
■hall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou  wilt  take 
me  to  her.    I  am  her  i^od  fairy. 

Otoffrey.  But  you  &a*%  look  like  a  good 
fisiry.  Mother  does.  Tou  are  not  pretty, 
like  mother. 

Eleanor,  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as  pretty 
as  thou  art —  (omfe)  little  bastard  I  Come, 
here  is  a  golden  chain  I  will  give  thee  if 
thoa  wilt  bad  me  to  thy  mother.  4* 

Oeoffrep.  No — no  cold.  Mother  says 
gold  spoiu  all.    Lotc  is  the  only  gold. 

Eleanor.  I  lore  thy  mother,  my  pretty 
boy.  Show  me  where  thou  camest  out  of 
uie  wood. 

(Seoffirty.  By  this  tree;  but  I  don't  know 
if  I  can  Imd  the  way  back  again. 

Eleanor.  Where  \  the  warder  7 

Oeoffrey.  Very  bad.  Somebody  struck 
bini.  5J 

Eleanor.  At  7  who  was  that  7 

Geoffrey.  CJan't  tell.  But  I  heard  say  he 
bad  had  a  stroke,  or  you  'd  haTO  heard  his 
bom  before  now.  Cfome  along,  then;  we 
■hall  see  the  silk  here  and  there^  and  I  want 
flsy  supper*  \Exeunl, 


SCBNB   II 

Rosamuhd's  Bower 

Raeamund.  The  boy  so  late;  pray  God, 

he  be  not  lost  1 
I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  eomes  not 

back; 
I  sent  another,  and  she  eomes  not  back. 
I  go  myself — so  many  allevs,  crossings, 
Paths,  aTenues  —  nay,  if  I  lost  him,  now 
The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mystery 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

Enter  Gbotfrxt  and  Exxamob. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to  t 

[Seeing  Eleanor. 
Ha,  you  I 
How  eame  you  hither  7 
Eleanor.  Tour  own  child  brought  me 
hither  I  f 

Geoffrey.    You  said  tou  eould  n't  trust 
Marjgery,  and  I  watched  her  and  followed 
her  mto  the  woods,  and  I  lost  her  and  went 
on  and  on  till  I  found  the  light  and  the 
lady,  and  she  says  she  can  make  you  sleep 
o'  nights. 
Boeamund.  How  dared  yon  7   Know  you 
not  this  bower  is  secret. 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 
More  sacred  Uian  his  forests  for  the  diase  7 
Nay,  nay,  HeaTon  help  you;  get  yon  henee 
in  haste  19 

Lest  worse  befaUyou. 

Eleanor.  Child,  I  am  mine  own  self 

Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.    The  King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  oos,  ou  and  belong- 

ings, 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Musralman  — 
Belongings,  paramours^  whom  it  pleases 

him 
To  call  his  wives;  but  so  it  chanoes,  duld, 
That  I  am  his  main  paramour,  his  snltana. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  will  jar, 
Etcu  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 

And  thereupon  he  call'd  my  chfldren  baa> 

Do  you  belicTe  that  you  are  married  to 
him7  s« 

Roeamund.  I  ehoM  beliere  it 
Eleanor.  Ton  must  not  beliere  it, 

Beeanse  I  have  a  whnlasmna  madisina 
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Putt  that   belief   asleep.     Your  aoBwer, 

beauty! 
Do  yoa  believe  that  70a  ase  married  to 

lum? 

Rmamund,  Geoffrey,  nnr  boy,  I  saw  the 

b^  yott  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great  willow 

orer  the  brook.    Grow    See  that  yoo  do  not 

fall  in.    Go.  38 

QtojSrey.  And  leave  yoo  alone  with  the 

sood  fairy.    She  callsyon   beantv,  but  I 

aon't  like  her  looks.     WeU,  you  bid  me  go, 

and  111  have  my  ball  anyhow.    Shall  I 

find  yoa  asleep  when  I  oome  back  ? 

Rctamund,  Go.  [Exit  Geoftrej. 

Eleanor,  He  is  easily  found  again.    Do 

yoa  believe  it  ? 
I  pray  yoa   then  to   take  my  sleeping- 

dnuig^t; 
Bat  if  yoa  shoald  not  oare  to  take  it — 

see  I  [Drawi  a  dagger. 

What  I  have  I  scared  the  red  rose  from 

your  faoe 
Into  yoor  heart?    But  this  will  find  it 

there,  49 

And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
Rottmund.  Help !  help  I 

Eleanor.  They  say  that  walls  have  ears; 

bat  these,  it  seems. 
Have  none !  and  I  have  none  —  to  pity 

thee. 
Boeamund.  1  do  beseeeh  yoa — my  ehild 

is  so  yoang. 
So  backward  too;  I  cannot  leave  him  yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  ooald  not  die  myself, 
Bat  the  child  is  so  yoang.    Yoa  have  chil- 
dren— his; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  ehild;  so,  if  yoa 

love  him  — 
Nay,  if  yoa  love  him,  there  is  great  wrong 

dime 
Somehow;  but  if  yoa  do  not ^ there  are 

those  S9 

Who  say  yoa  do  not  love  him  —  let  me  go 
With  my  yoang  boy,  and  I  wiU  hide  my 

faee. 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;  none  shall  know 

me; 
The  King  shall  never  hear  of  roe  again, 
Bat  I  will  beg  ray  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be  our 

guide. 
I  never  meant  yon  hann  in  any  way. 
Sae,  I  can  8^  1^0  more. 
SUanor.  Will  you  not  say  you  are  not 

married  to  him? 


Roeamund.  Ay,  madam,  I  can  say  it,  if 
yon  will.  ^ 

Elemor,  Then  is  thy  pretty  boj  a 

tard? 
Roeamund.  No. 
Eleanor,  And   thou   thyself   a   pcoi 

wanton? 
Roeamund,        No. 
I  am  none  such.    I  never  loved  bat 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from  krre 

to  love. 
Like  the  wild  beast — if  you  can  call  it 

love. 
I  have  heard  of  such — yea,  even  among 

those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  any 

such. 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor,  The  more  the  pity  then 

That  thy  true  home  ^  the  heavens  —  ay 
out  for  thee  fe 

Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

Enter  FrrzuRSB. 


Fitzuree,  Give  her  to 

Eleanor.  The  Jndaa-lover  of  oor 
pUy 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

Fitzuree.        Well,  why  not  ?    I  foOow^d 
You  and  the  child:  he  babbled  all  the  way. 
Give  her  to  me  to  make  my  honey-mooo. 
Eleanor,  Ay,  as  the  bears  love  honey. 
Could  von  keep  her 
Indnngeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the  wind. 
Dark  even  from  a  side  ^ance  of  the  mooa. 
And  ooblietted  in  the  eentre  —  No ! 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge.      ^ 
Fitzuree.  You  bade  me  take  revenge  an- 
other way  — 
T.  bring  ber  to  the  dost -Come  with  iDe. 

love. 
And  I  will  love  thee.  —  Madam,  let  bs 

live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  King^ 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.    How  sayst  thou,  sweetheart  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him?   he  will  vomirf 
thee. 
Roeamund,  Give  me  the  poison;  aet 
free  of  him) 

fEleanor  qffere  the 
No,  no  !    I  will  not  have  it. 
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Eleanor.  Then  this  other, 

The  wiser  ehoioei  because  my  sleeping- 

draught 
May  bloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 

make  100 

Thy  body  loathsome  eren  to  thy  child ; 
While  this  but  leaves  thee  with  a  broken 

heart, 
A  doU-faoe  blaneh'd  and  bloodless,  over 

which 
If  pretty  Geoffrey  do  not  break  his  own, 
It  must  be  broken  for  him. 

Roiamund,  O,  I  see  now 

Your  purpose  is  to  fright  me  —  a  trouble 

dour. 
Yon  play  with  words.    You  had  never  used 

BO  many. 
Not  if  yon  meant  it,  I  am  sure.     The 

child— 
No —  mercy  I    No !    (^Kneels.^ 

Eleanor.  Play  I  —  that  bosom  never 

Beared  under  the  fciig'.  hand  with  taeb 

true  passion  no 

As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the  riot, 
Which  it  will  quench  in  blood  1    SUve,  if 

he  love  thee, 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it.    Arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee  I 
The  worm  !  shall  I  let  her  go  ?    But  ha  I 

what 's  here  7 
Bv  y%rf  Grod,  the  cross  I  gave  the  King  I 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 
Has  wheedled  it  Se  the  King*s  neck  to  her 

own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.    Ay,  the  same  I    I 

warrant 
Thou  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a  hun- 
dred times  ito 
Never  to  leave    him — and    that   merits 

death. 
False  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou  must 

leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet    My  good  Fits- 

urse, 
The  running  down  the  ohase  u  kindlier 

sport 
Even  than  the  death.    Who  knows  but 

that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifuUy,  that  I  may  spare 

thee? 
Come  hither,  man;  stand  there.    (To  Ros- 
amund.)   Take  thy  one  chance; 
Caleb  at  the  last  straw.    Kneel  to  thy 

lord  Fitsosse: 


Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him;  fawn 

upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Ro$amund  (rismg),  I  am  a  Clifford, 

My  son  a  Clifford  and  Flantagenet.         131 
I  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  auffht  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman;  or  I 
Would  bow  to  such  a  basencM  as  would 

make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it.    Both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to  heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

stars: 
'Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 

landl 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor,      140 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in  the  west  t  *    Have  we  not 

bMrd 
Raymond  of  Foitou,  thine  own  ooele  — nay, 
Geoffrey  Flantagenet,  thine  own  husband's 

father— 
Nay,  even  the  accursed  heathen   Salad- 

deen  — 
Strike! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  Ciod. 
Answer  me  there. 
Eleanor  (raiiing  the  dagger),  Tbis  in  thy 

bosom,  fool. 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's ! 

Enter  Bscxet  from  behind.    Caidkee  hold 

ofheramL 

Beeket,  Murderess  t 

ITke  dagger  falle ;  theg  etare  at  one 
another.    After  a  pome. 
Eleanor.  My  lord,  we  know  yon  proud 
of  your  fine  hand,  tso 

But  having  now  admired  it  long  enough. 
We  ftnd  that  it  is  mightier  than  it  seems  — 
At  least  mine  own  is  frailer;  you  are  lam- 
ing it. 
Beekei.   And  lamed  and  maim'd  to  dis- 
location, better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry  bade 

me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  yon  not  1 

Have  now  to  lean,  ny  lord,  that  our  good 

Henry  is* 
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Says  many  a  thing  in  sudden  heats  which  he 
Gainsays  by  next  sunrising — often  ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  mach. 
My  lord,  Fitzurse  -^ 

Becket.      He  too  I  what  dost  thou  here  7 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's  den  ? 
One  downward  plunge  of  his  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

thee. 
60,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema. 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

FUzune,  My  lord,  I  shall 

Bemember  this. 

Becket,  I  do  remember  thee; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go.       169 

[^Exit  Fitzurse. 
Take  up  your  dagger;  put  it  in  the  sheath. 
Elemcr.  Might  not  your  courtesy  stoop 

to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit  so 

high. 
Well  —  well  *-  too  costly  to  be  left  or  lost. 

[Ptdb  up  the  dagger. 
I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who. 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  manrell'd  at 
Our  un&miliar  beauties  of  the  west; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  constancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former  bur- 
then, 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord,  179 

God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliTer'd  us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talk'd 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  the  hilt. 
What    excellent   workmanship  I      Li    our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Beekei.  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  her  throat; 
I  heard  your  savage  cry. 

Eleaswr.  Well  acted,  was  it  ? 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  f&rce.    My  honest  lord,  you  are 

known 
Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Christendom  as  one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over  violence.      190 
Ton  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.    I  speak  not 

of  myself. 
We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of  the 

King 
Back  from  her  churchless  commerce  with 

the  Ring 
To  the  fond  arms  of  her  first  love,  Fitzurse, 


Who  swore  to  marry  her.    You  have  apaOi 

the  farce. 
My  savage  cry  ?    Why,  she  —  she  —  when 

I  strove 
To  work  against  her  license  for  her  good, 
Bark'd  out  at  me  such  monstrous  <msrges 

that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own 
If  hearing,  would  have  spum'd  her; 

upon 
I   menaced   her  with  this,  as   ^en 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.     Kay,  I  deny  not 
That  I  was  somewhat  anger'd.    I>o  yon 

hear  me? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.    Ton  have  lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.    I  have  it.  —  My  lord 

paramount. 
Our  great  High-priest,  wiU  not  yoar  Hofi- 

ness 
Vouchsafe    a    gracious    answer    to    yoer 

Queen  ? 
Becket,   Rosamund    hath    not    aii8wer*d 

you  oue  word; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  yon  one  word. 
Daughter,  the  world    hath    trick'd   thee. 

Leave  it,  daughter;  sc 

Come  thou  with  me  to  Godstow  nnnnery. 
And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it 

Re-enter  Gboffrkt. 

Oeqffretf,  Mother,  you  told  me  a  gveat  fib: 

it  was  n't  in  the  willow. 
BeckeL  Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we  wiSL 

find  it  for  thee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[^Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamund,  and  Gecrf- 

frey. 
Eleanor ,  The  world  hath  trick'd  ber  — 

that 's  the  King;  if  so, 
There  was  the  farce,  uie  feint  -^  not 

And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a  feint 
Till  the  worm  tnm'd — not  life  shot  up 

blood, 
But  death  drawn  in;  —  (looking  at  the 

this  was  no  feint,  then  7  do. 
But  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  bat  gi' 
Plain  answer  to  plain  query?  nmy,   ^i^ 

thinks 
Had  she  but  bowed  herself  to  meet  t^ 

wave 
Of  humiliation,  worshipt  whom  she  UMUlfee^ 
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I  thonld  hftTo  let  her  be,  scom'd  her  too 

much 
To  harm  her.    Henxy  —  Becket  tells  him 

this  — 
To  take  my  life  might  loee  him  AqaiUine. 
Too  politic  for  that    Imprison  me  ?       sjo 
No,  for  it  came  to  nothing  —  only  a  feint. 
Did  she  not  tell  me  I  was  playing  on  her  ? 
1 11  swear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  a  feint 
Why  should  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who  am,  or 


A  sorereign  power  ?    The  King  plucki  out 

their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the  Queen, 
Tear  out  her  heart  — kill,  kiU  with  knife 

or  Tenom 
One  of  his  slanderous  harlots  ?    '  None  of 

such?' 
I  loTo  her  none  the  more.    Tnt,  the  chance 

gone. 
She  lives — bat  not  for  him;  one  point  is 

gain'd.  240 

O,  I  that  thro*  the  Pope  diyoroed  King 

Louis, 
Scoming   his  monkeryy'^I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Honoring  his  manhood  —  will  he  not  mock 

at  me, 
The  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will^  with 

kimf 
Bat  he  and  he  must  neyer  meet  again. 
Beginald  Fitzurse ! 

Re'enUr  FrrzcRSS. 

Fltzune.        Here,  Madam,  at  yoar  plea* 

sore. 
Eleanor,  My  pleasore  is  to  have  a  man 

about  me. 

Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cor  ? 
FUzune.  Madam,  I  am  as  much  man  as 

the  King, 
liadam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like  your 

King.  150 

Eleanor,  He  grorels  to  the  Church  when 

he  's  blade-blooded. 
Bat  kinglike  fought  the  proud  archbishop, 

—  kinglike 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly  sires, 
The  Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
The  spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
And  customs,  made  me  for  the  moment 

proud 
Even  of  that  stale  Church -bond  which 

link'd  me  with  him 


To  bear  him  kingly  sons.    I  am  not  so  rare 
But  that  I  love  him  stUl.    Thou  as  much 

man  I 
No  more  of  that;  we  will  to  France  and  be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew  from 

out  361 

This  Godstow-Becket  intermeddling  such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him 

—  madaen 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebon* 


ACT  V 

ScBNB  I.  —  Castle  in  Normandy 
King's  Chamber 

Henrt,  Bookb  or  Tore,  Fouot,  Jocb- 
LTM  or  Salibburt. 

Roper  of  York,  Nay,  nay,  mv  liege. 

He  ndes  abroad  with  armed  followers, 

Hath  broken  all  his  promises  to  thjself. 

Cursed  and   anathematised  us  right  and 
left, 

Stirr'd  up  a  party  there  against  your  son  — 
Henry.  Roger  of  York,  you  always  hated 
him. 

Even  when  you  both  were  boys  at  Theo- 
bald's. 
Roger  of  York.  I  always  hated  boond- 
less  arrogance. 

In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against  him 
there,  9 

And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him  now. 
Henry.  I  cannot  think  he  moves  against 
my  son. 

Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  tenderness 

He  loved  my  son. 
Roger  of  York,      Before  you  made  him 
king. 

But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 

The  Church  is  all — the  crime  to  be  a 
king. 

We  trust  your  Boyal  Graee,  lord  of  more 
land 

Than  any  erown  in  Europe,  will  not  yield 

To  lay  your  neck  beneath  your  citaaen's 
heel. 
Henry.  Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my  thron- 
ing !    No. 
Folioi.  Mj  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at  your 
love,  w 

It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  ovenhot 

My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Chnrsliy 
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Hio'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 

Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 

In  soourgings,  maceratioos,  mortifyings, 

Fasts,  diseiplines  that  clear  the  spiritual 
eye. 

And  break  the  soul  from  earth.    Let  all 
that  be. 

I  boast  not;  bat  yon  know  thro'  all  this 
quarrel 

I  still  haye  cleayed  to  the  crown,  in  hope 
the  crown 

Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd  the 
crown,  30 

Crowning  your  son;  for  which  our  loyal 
service, 

And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 
customs, 

York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salisbury 
here. 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 
Church. 
Joodyn  of  S<iiishury.  Becket  hath  trod- 
den on  us  like  worms,  my  liege. 

Trodden  one  half  dead;  one  half,  but  half- 
alive. 

Cries  to  the  King. 
Henry  (aside).  Take  care  o'  thyself,  O 

Joeelyn  of  Sali^nary,  Being  so  crush'd 

and  so  humiliated 
We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we 

eat 
.Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.        What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Boffer  of  York,  Summon  your  barons; 

take  their  counsel;  yet  41 

I  know  —  could  swear  —  as  long  as  Becket 

breathes. 
Tour  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet  hour. 
Henry.  What  ?  —  Ay  —  but  pray  you  do 

not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  —  it  may  be  so  —  and  yet 
Ton  know  me  easily  angered.     Will  yon 

hence  ? 
He  shall  absolve  yon  —  you  shall  have  re- 
dress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.    Let  me  rest. 
I  'U  call  you  by  and  by. 

lExeunt  Roger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 

Joeelyn  of  Salisbnry. 
Would  he  were  dead  I    I  have  lost  all  love 

for  him.  50 

If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sudden 

Would  he  were  dead !  [Ztes  down. 


Page  (entering).  My  liege,  the  Qoeeaof 

England. 
Henry.  God's  eyes  !  [Startuig  if. 

Enter  Eleanor. 

Eleanor.       Of  England  ?    Saj  of  Aqoi- 

taine. 
I  am  no  Queen  of  England.  I  had  dram'd 
I  was  the  bride  of  Eneland,  and  a  queen. 
Henry.  And,  —  whue  yon  dream'd  too 

were  the  bride  of  England,  — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me  ?  ha ! 
Eleartor.  The    brideless  Becket  is  tkj 

king  and  mine; 
I  will  go  kve  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.  Except  I  dap  thee  into  pnan 

here,  ^ 

Lest  thou  shouldst  play  the  wanton  tfaett 

again. 
Ha,  you  of  Aquitaine  1    O  yoa  of  Aqui- 
taine I 
Yon  were    but  Aquitaine  to  Louis — m 

wife; 
You  are  only  Aquitaine  to  me  —  no  wife. 
Eleanor.  And  why,  my  lord,  should  I  bt 

wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine  ? 
Yet  this  no-wife  —  her  six  and  thirty  sul 
Of  Provence  blew  yon  to  year  English 

throne; 
And  this  no-wife  has  borne  yon  four  ban 

sons, 
And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  prove  - 
Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thoa  art. 

Henrv.  Aj— 

Richard,  if  he  be  mine  —  I  hope  him  nuK. 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  make  bis 

thine. 
Eleanor.  Becket  is  like  enough  to  mab 

all  his. 
Henry.  Methought  I  had   recover'd  ci 

the  Becket, 
That  all  was  pUuied  and  bevell'd  smocd 

again. 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  tlu» 

own. 
Eleanor.  I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aqc 

taine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king. 
Not  one  whose  back  his  priest  has  broken, 
Henry.  Whs: 

Is  the  end  come?    You,  will  yoa  crovt 

my  foe 
My  victor  in  mid-battle  ?    I  will  be 
Sole  master  of  my  house.   The  end  is  mas* 
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What  game,  what  juggle,  what  deTilrj  are 

Toa  plajing  ? 
Whj  do  you  thruat  this  Beeket  on  me 
again? 
Eleanor.  Why  ?  for  I  am  trae  wife,  and 
have  my  fears 
Lest  Beeket  thrust  you  even  from  your 

throne. 
Do  YOU  know  this  eross,  my  liege  ? 

Henry  (turning  Aii  head).  Awav  I  Not  I. 
EleaSnor.   Not  even  the  oentral  diamond, 
worth,  I  think. 
Half  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  had  it. 
Henry.  That  ? 

Eleanor.  I  gave  it  you,  and  you  your 
paramour;  91 

She  sends  it  back,  as  being  dead  to  earth, 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 

Henry,    Dead !  you  have  mnrder'd  her. 
Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  mnrder'd 
her. 
Eleanor.  Your  Beeket  knew  the  seeret 

of  your  bower. 
Henry  (calling  out).   Ho  there  I  thy  rest 

of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
Eleanor.  And  what  would  my  own  Aqui- 
taine  say  to  that  ? 
First,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hopeless 
prison. 
Henry.  O  devil,  can  I  free  her  from  the 

grave? 

Eleanor.  Ton  are  too  tragic;  both  of  us 

are  players  100 

In  such  a  comedy  as  our  court  of  Provence 

Had  langh'd  at    That 's  a  delicate  Latin 

lay 
Of  Walter  Map:  the  lady  holds  the  cleric 
£x>velier  than  any  soldier,   his  poor  ton- 


A  crown  of  Empire.    Will  yon  have  it 

again? 
C  Offering  the  cross.    He  dashes  it  doum.) 
h«4unt  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent 
Tlien  mine  once  more.     (Puts  it  on.) 

Tour  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
;>f ay,  what  uncomely  faces,  oould  he  see 

you! 
Foam  at  the  mouth  because  King  Thomas, 

lord 
^ot  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours,       no 
rrbro'  chastest  honor  of  the  Decalogue 
%  IsAh  used  the  full  authority  of  lus  Church 
"Xo  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnery. 

Henry.  To  put  her  into  Godstow  nun- 

neryl 


He  dared  not  —  liar!  yet,  yet  I  remem* 

ber  — 
I  do  remember. 

He  bade  me  put  her  into  a  nunnery  — 
Into  Godstow,  into  Helistow,  Devilstow  \ 
The  Church  I  the  Church }  119 

God's  eyes!    I  would  the  Church  were 

down  in  hell !  {Exit. 

Eleanor.  Aha! 

Enter  the  four  Knights. 

Fiizurse.  What  made  the  King  cry  ont 

so  furiously  ? 
Eleanor.  Our  Beeket,  who  will  not  ab- 
solve the  bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 
Beeket. 
Fitzurse.  I  hate  him  for  his  insolenoe  to 

aU. 
De  Tracy.  And  I  for  all  his  insolenoe  to 

thee. 
De  Brito.  I  hate  him  for  I  hate  him  is 
my  reason. 
And  yet  I  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
De  Morville.  I  do  not  love  him,  for  he 
did  his  best 
To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves  the 
King.  130 

Eleanor.  Strike,  then,  at  once,  the  King 
would  have  him  —  See  ! 

Re-enter  Henrt. 

Henry.  No  man  to  love  me,  honor  me, 

obey  me  1 
Sluggards  and  fools  1 
The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has  kick'd  his 

King  I 
The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  worried 

me ! 
The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came  to 

court, 
A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  he,  he,  he. 
To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  my  chan^ 

ber — 
My  bed,  where  even  the  slave  is  private  — 

he  — 
1 11  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  absolve   140 
The  bishops — they  but  did  my  will  —  not 

you  — 
Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  you  stand  and 

stare? 
Ton  are  no  King*s  men  —  yon — yon  — you 

are  Becket's  men. 
Down  with  King  Henry  I  up  with  the  Areh- 

bishop ! 
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Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pestOent 

priest  ?  lExU. 

ITTke  Kniffhts  draw  their  swords, 

Eleanor,  Are  ye  King's   men  ?    I  am 

King's  woman,  I. 
The  Knights,  King's  men !   King's  men  I 


Scene  II 

A  Room  in  Canterbury  Monastery 

Bbcket  and  John  of  Sausbitbt. 

Beehet,  York  said  so  ? 

John  ofSalisbwry,  Tes:  a  man  may  take 

good  counsel 
Eren  from  his  foe. 

Becket.  York  will  say  anything. 

What  is  he  saying  now  ?  gone  to  the  King 

And  taken  our  anathema  with  him.   York  I 

Can  the  King  de-anathematize  this  York  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.  Thomas,  I  would  thou 

hadst  retnm'd  to  England 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world  from 

his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-hranoh  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised  the 

world  against  thee. 
Bedcet,  Why,  John,  my  kingdom  is  not 

of  this  world.  lo 

John  of  SiUishury.  If  it  were  more  of 

this  world  it  might  he 
More  of  the  next.     A  policy  of  wise  pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.    To  hless  thine 

enemies  — 
BeckeL  Ay,  mine,  not  Hearen's. 
John  ofSalishunf.   And  may  there  not  he 

something 
Of  tlus  world's  leaven  in  thee  too^  when 

crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her  rights 
And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilessly  ?    Ah, 

Thomas, 
The  lightnings  that  we  think  are  only  Hea- 

yen's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth  against  the 

heavens.  19 

The  soldier,  when  he  lets  his  whole  self  go 
Lost  in  the  common  good,  the  common 

wrong. 
Strikes  truest  even  for  his  own  self.    I 

craye 
Thy  pardon  —  I  haya  still  thy  leave  to 

speak. 


Thon  hast  waged  God's  war  against  tk 

King;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  creatures,  and  ve 

may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  not,  mis  ov 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defense  of 

Heaven. 

Enter  Edward  Gbim. 

BecteL    Thou  art  hut  yesterday  fron 
Cambridge,  Grim; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket  ? 

Grim.  /  believe  faiiL 

The  bravest  in  our  roll  of  primates  down  « 
From  Austin  — there  are  some — for  there 

are  men 
Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere  — 

Becket.  Who  boM 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 

Grim.  Well,  my  koi 

A  stranger  monk  desires  acoess  to  you. 

Becket.   York  against  Canterbury,  Toit 
against  God  I 
I  am  open  to  him.  [ISard  Gns 

Enter  Rosamund  of  a  Monk. 

Rosamund.  Can  I  speak  with  tv 

Alone,  my  father  ? 
Bedket.  Come  yon  to  eonfee' 

Rosamund.  Not  now. 
Becket.  Then  speak;  this  is  mj  otkr 
self. 
Who,  like  my  oonscienee,  never  lets  me  1« 
Rosamund  (throwing  back  the  cowl).  I 
know  him,  our  goodJohn  of  S.Ie- 
bury. 
Bedxt.   Breaking  already  from  thy  so- 
vitiate 
To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah  1    I  am  grieved,  mj 

daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for  thee 
Rosamund.  Small  peace  was  mine  in  id; 
novitiate,  father. 
Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadf  al  whi^ 

crept 
That   thou    wonldst   excommunicate  tk 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray.    I  had  witkv 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me  hs 
my  bower;  • 

I  think  our  abbess  knew  it  and  allow'd  it 
I  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  chacm  to  fi 
me 
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Food,  roof,  and  rest.    I  met  a  robber  once ; 
I  told  bim  I  was  bound  to  see  tbe  arch* 

bishop: 
'  Pass  on,'  he  said,  and  in  thj  name  I  pass'd 
From  house  to  house.    In  one  a  son  stone- 
blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth.  He  had  gone  too 

far 
Into  the  King's  own  woods;  and  the  poor 

mother, 
Soon  as  she  learnt  I  was  a  friend  of  thine. 
Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  King. 
I  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 

King,  60 

Bat  she  would  not  belieye  me,  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Church  were  king;  she  had  seen  the 

archbishop  once. 
So  mild,  so  kind.    The  people  Iotc  thee, 

father. 
Beeket.  Alas !  when  I  was  Chanoellor  to 

the  King, 
I  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 

Roiomund.  Cruel  ?    O,  no  —  it  is  the 

law,  not  he; 
Tbe  customs  of  the  realm. 

Beeket,  The  customs  I  customs  I 

Rotamund.  Mj  lord,  you  have  not  ex- 
communicated him  ?  68 
O,  if  you  hare,  absolve  him  ! 

Beclut.  Daughter,  daughter, 

Deal  not  with  things  you  now  not. 

Romxmund.  I  know  Atfii. 

Then  you  have  done  it,  and  I  call  yOu 

emel. 
Jckn  of  SaUiburif,    No,  daughter,  you 

mistake  our  good  archbishop; 
For  once  in  France  the  King  baa  been  so 

harsh, 
fie    thought   to    ezoommunicate    him  — 

Thomas, 
XoQ  could  not  —  old  affection    mastered 

you, 
Yon  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rosamund.  God  bless  him  for  it  I 

Beeket.  Nay,  make  me  not  a  woman, 

John  of  Salisbury, 
VoT  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office.    78 
I>id  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the  aisle, 
*  The  King  is  sick  and  almost  unto  death.' 
How  could  I  ezeommumcato  him  then  ? 
Rotamund,  And  wilt  thoa  excommuni- 
cate him  now  ? 
Beeket.  Daughter,  my  time  is  short,  I 

shall  not  do  it 


And  were  it  longer — well  —  I  should  not 
do  it. 
Rosamund.  Thanks  in  this  life,  and  in 

the  life  to  come  1 
Beeket.  Gret  thee  back  to  thy  nunnery 
with  all  haste; 
Let  this  be  thy  last  trespass.    But  one 

question — 
How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,  the  little  G«of- 

frey? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Rosamund,  No,  but  fayed 

From   all    that    by    our    solitude.     The 
plagues  90 

That  smite  the  city  >?•'«  the  solitudes. 
Beeket.  Grod  save  nim  from  all  sickness 
of  the  soul  1 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns, 
May  that  save  thee  1    Doth  he  remember 
me  ? 
Rosamund.  I  warrant  him. 
Beeket.         He  is  marvellously  like  thee. 
Rosamund.  Liker  the  King. 
Beeket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund,  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose  rises;  he  will  be  very  king. 
Beeket.   Even  so;  but  think  not  of  the 

King.    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.  My  lord»  the  city  is  full  of 

armed  men.  99 

Beeket.  Even  sa    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.       I  will  but  pass  to  vespers, 

And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  lieg^lord 

the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so  return. 
Beeket.  Pray  for  me  too;  much  need  of 
prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneds  and  goes. 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celibates. 
Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child  ! 
John  of  Salisburjf,   More  gain  than  loss; 
for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems 
Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it  —  one 
So  charged  with  tongue  that  every  thread 
of  thouffht  109 

Is  broken  ere  it  joins  —  a  shrew  to  boot. 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile  —  no  hope  bat 

death; 
One  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth; 
And  one  that  being  thwarted  ever  swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of  power; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ih^fcL 
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So  rare  the  household  honej-makine' bee, 
Man's  help  1  bat  we,  we  have  the  blessed 

Virjfin 
For  worship,  and  oar  Mother  Chnrch  for 

bride; 
And  all  the  sools  we  saved  and  fiither'd 

here  tao 

Will  greet  os  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 
What  noise  was  that  ?  she  told  as  of  arm'd 

men 
Here  in  the  city.    Will  yoa  not  withdraw  ? 
Becket.  I  once  was  oat  with  Henry  in 

the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came  upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reach'd  my  hand  and  toach*d;  she  did  not 

stir; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold  eg^. 
Look  1   how  this  love,  this  mother,   runs 

thro'  all  130 

The  world  God  made — even  the  beast  — 

the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury,  Ay,  still  a  lover  of  the 

beast  and  bird  ? 
But  these  arm'd  men-— will  you  not  hide 

yourself  ? 
Perchance  the  fierce  De  Broos  from  Salt- 
wood  Castle, 
To  assail  our  Holy  Mother  lest  she  brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg^  the  world,  and 

send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it  break 
Into  young  angels.     Pray  you,  hide  your- 
self. 
Beekei.  There  was  a  little  fair-hair'd 

Norman  maid  139 

Lived  in  mv  mother's  house;  if  Rosamund  is 
The  world  s  rose,  as  her  name  imports  her 

—she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
John  of  Salisbury.   Ay,  and  what  of  her  ? 
Becket,  She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury,  I  know  not  why 

You  call  these  old  things  back  again,  my 

lord. 
Becket,    The  drowning  man,  they  say, 

remembers  all 
llie  ehances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he  dies. 
John  of  Salisbury,  Ay  —  but  these  arm'd 

men  —  will  you  drown  yourself 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martjrrdom      14a 
Who  will  be  martyr  when  he  might  escape. 
Becket.  What  day  of  the  week  ?    Tues- 
day? 


J<^n  of  Salisbury.  Tuesday,  my  kri 
Becket.  On  a  Tuesday  was  I  bon,  lad 
on  a  Tuesday 

Baptised;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fij 

Forth  from  Northampton;  on  a  'AnesAn 
jpass'd 

From  £ngland  into  bitter  banishment; 

On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontipiy  came  to  me 

The  ghostly  warning  of  my  martyrdom; 

On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  retum'd. 

And  on  a  Tuesday  — 

T&ACT  enters,  then  Fttzursk,  Db  Bum 
and  D£  Mobvillk.    MoNKBfoUowmy, 

—  on  a  Tuesday  —     Ttacr ' 
(A  long  sHence,  broken  by  Fltzurae  jof- 
ing,  contemptuously,} 
God  help  thee  I 
John  qfSali^ury  (aside).  How  the  good 
archbishop  reddens  I 
He  never  yet  oould   brook  the    note  of 
scorn.  n 

FUturse.  My  lord,  we  bring  a  measife 
from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;  will  yoa  have  it  sdooe, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  yoa  ? 
Bedtet.  As  joa  wul 

Fitzurse.  Nay,  as  you  wilL 
Becket.  Nay,  as  you  will 

JoAfi  of  Salisbury.  Why,  thci 

Better  perhaps  to  speak  with  them  apart 
Let  us  withdraw. 

lAU  go  out  except  (he  four  Knights  M 

Becket. 

Fitzurse.  We  are  all  alone  with  hiK. 

Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own  eros- 

staff? 

De  MorvUle.  No,  look !  the  door  is  opes 

let  him  be. 
FUzurse.  The  King  eondemns  yoor  es- 

ocmmunicating — 
Becket.  This  is  no  secret,  bat  a  pah£r 
matter.  r- 

In  here  again  I 

John  of  Saubburt  and  Morkb  renw. 

Now,  sirs,  the  King's  command* 
Fitzurse,  The  King  beyond  the  wmte:. 
thro'  our  voices. 
Commands  you  to  be  dutif  nl  and  leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  aide  of  tb 

water. 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  hia  jooti 
What !  you  would   make  his  eoroiisliA 
void 
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By  cnniiig  those  who  eiowii'd  him.    Oat 
upon  you  1 
Beeket.  Reginald,  all  men  know  I  lorad 
the  prince. 

Uia  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 

Became  his  second  father.    He  had  lus 
faults,  180 

For  which  I  would  have  laid  mine  own  life 
down 

To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 
loved  him. 

And  love  him  next  after  my  lord  his  fa- 
ther. 

Rather  than  dim  the  splendor  of  his  crown 

I  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 

With  revenues,  realms,  and  golden  pro- 
vinces 

So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

FUzune,  Xou  have  hioken 

Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with  the 
King  — 

Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  disturb- 


In  England,  that  he  calls  yon  over-sea    190 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Beckel.  Prate  not  of  bonds,  for  never, 
O,  never  again 
Shall  the  waste  voice  of  the  bood-l 


Divide  me  from  the  mother  chnroh  of  Eng^ 

land, 
My  Canterbury.    Loud  disturbances  ! 
O,  ay — the  bells  rang  out  even  to  deafen- 
ing. 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants  and 

hymns 
In  all  the  eburehes,  trumpets  in  the  halls. 
Sobs,  hnghter,  cries;  they  spread    their 

raiment  down 
Before  me  —  would  have  made  my  path- 
way flowers,  MO 
Save  that  it  was  midwinter  in  the  street, 
But  full  midsummer  in  those  honest  hearts. 
fttzune.  The  King  commands  you  to 
absolve  tho  bishops 
Wliom  you  have  excommunicated. 

BeekeL  I? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.    Ask  hm  for  absolution. 
FHtzune.  But  you  advised  the  Pope. 
BeekeL  And  so  I  did. 

Thev  have  but  to  submit. 

The  Four  Knigklg,  The  King  commands 
yon. 
We  are  all  King's  men. 
BedbiL  Kind's  mea  At  least  shoold  know 


Tliat  their  own  King  dosed  with  me  last 

July 
That  I  should  pass  the  oensnrea  of  the 
Church  t  to 

On  those  that  crown*d  young  Henry  in  this 

realm. 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canterbury. 
Fitzurse.  What  I    dan  you  charge  the 
King  with  treachery  ? 
He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 
The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown  his 
son  ! 
Beeket,  I  spake  no  word  of  treachery, 
Reginald. 
But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 
To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates, 

barons. 
Monks,  knights,  five  hundred,  that  were 

there  and  heard. 
Nay,  you  yourself  were  there;  yon  heard 
yourself.  aao 

FiUune,  I  was  not  there. 
Beeket.  I  saw  yon  there. 

Fitxune.  I  was  not. 

Beeket.  Ton  were.    I  never  forget  any- 
thing. 
FUaate.  He  makea  the  King  a  traitor, 
me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 
John  ^  Salitbury  (drawing  Beeket  aeide). 
O  my  good  lord, 
Speak  with  them  privately  on  this  here- 
after. 
Yon  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and  I 

fear 
Are  braced  and  bissen'd  up  with  Christ- 


For  any  mnrderous  brawL 

Bedxt.  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those  that  name 

themselves 
Of  the  King's  part  have  broken  down  our 

bams,  jjo 

Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  tenants. 
Lifted    our   produce,  driven   our   cleries 

out  — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  mlBans,  the 

De  Brocs, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  murder  me, 
They  slew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 

here. 
Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  sumpter-mnle. 
Plundered  the  vessel  full  of  Gascon  wine. 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  Uia 
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Kill'd  half  the  ciew,  dnngeon'd  the  other 

half  339 

In  Peyensej  Castle  — 

De  MarvtUe,  Why  not  rather  then, 

If  this  he  80,  complain  to  yovir  young  King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authority  ? 
BedbeL  Mine  enemies  barr'd  all  access  to 

the  hoy. 
They  knew  he  lored  me. 
Hugh,  Hugh,  how  proudly  yon  exalt  your 

head! 
Nay,  when    they  seek    to   orertum    our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man. 
To  set  them  straight  again.     Alone  I  do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 

King's,  249 

And  those  of  Grod  to  God. 

Fiizune,  Threats  !  threats  !  ye  hear  him. 
What  I    will  he    excommunicate    all    the 

world  ? 

[^The  Knights  come  round  Becket. 
De  Tracy.  He  shall  noL 
De  Brito.        Well,  as  yet  —  I  should  be 

grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me. 
Beehet.   Because  thou  wast  bom  excom- 
municate. 
I  ncTer  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
De  BrUo.    Your    Christian's    Christian 

charity  I 
Bedxt.  By  Saint  Denis— 

De  Brito.  Ay,  by  Saint  Denis,  now  will 

he  flame  out. 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  Saint  Denis  did. 
Becket.   Ye  think  to  scare  me  from  my 

loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No  !   s6o 
Tho-  .11  the  sword,   in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours  — 
Tho'  all  the  loud-lung'd  trumpets   upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heiehts  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings. 
Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files  who  die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great 

day 
When  God  makes  up  his  jewels.    Once  I 

fled —  270 

Xever  again,  and  you  —  I  marvel  at  you  — 


Ye  know  what  is  between  us.     Te  hav* 

sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was 

•    lor  — 
My  vassals  —  and  yet  threaten  yoor 

bishop 
In  his  own  house. 

Knights.  Nothing  can  be  between  tf 

That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the  King. 
Fitzuree.  And  in  his  name  we  ebmrge  yac 
that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Becket.  Rest  yov  easr, 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.    I  shall  not  fly.  7^ 
Here,  here,  here  will  yon  find  me. 

De  MorviUe.  Know  job  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  yoor  life  ? 
Bedcet.  As  I  shall  speak  again. 
Fitzuru^  De   Tracy^  and  De  Brtta.  Tc 
arms ! 

[They  nisA  ouf,  De  Morville  Ungerv 
De  Morville, 
I  had  thought  so  well  of  yon;  and  eves 

now 
You  seem  the  least  assassin  of  the  four. 
O,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  company  ! 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  sonl  ? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and  speak 
De  Morville,  Becket,  it  ti  too  late. 

TEA 

Becket.  Is  it  too  W  ? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be   too  soon  is 

hell.  ^ 

Knighte  (in  the  distance).  Close  the  gretn 

gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon  the  town ! 

Beckers  Retainers.   Shut  the  hall-doon ! 

lApOMSL 

BeckeL       You  hear  them,  brother  John: 

Why  do  yon  stand  so  silent,  brother  Joha  ? 

•^oAn  tf  Salidnay.  For  I  was  ™"""g  01 

an  ancient  saw, 

Suauiter  m  modo,fortiter  mre; 

Is  strength  less  strong  when  haad-ln-haad 

with  grace? 
Gratior  in  pulchro  corpore  mrtus.    nMraas; 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  soeh  n 
these? 
Bedbel.  Methonght  I  answered  moder> 

ately  enough. 
John  of  S(disbury.   As  one  that  blows  thr 
coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,  I  marvel  why  yon  never  lean    «3 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.  Is  it  so,  Dan  John  7  weU,  vhtf 
shonld  I  have  done  ? 
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Jokn  of  SaUthury.  You  should  haTo  taken 
oooiisel  with  yonr  friends 
Before  these  handits  brake  into  your  pre- 
sence. 
Thej  seek  —  yon  make  —  occasion  for  your 
death. 
Bedcei.  My  counsel   is  already  taken, 
John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die. 

Johi  cfStUitbury.       We  are  sinners  all, 
The  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
Beeket,  God's  will  be  done  I 
John  o/Saliibwj.  Ay,  welL    God's  will 

be  done  1 
Orim  (rt'^ntering).   My  lord,  the  knights 
are  arming  in  the  garden  310 

Beneath  the  sycamore. 

BeekeL  Good  I  let  them  arm. 

Orim»  And  one  of  the  De  firocs  is  with 
them,  Robert, 
The  apostate  monk  that  was  with  Randulf 

here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  tumings  of  the 
pbce. 
Bedtet,  No  fear  I 

Orim.  No  fear,  o^  lord. 

ICraskei  on  the  kaU^oan.    rik^  Monks 
JUe. 
Beekei  (rmng).         Our  dovecote  flown  I 
I  cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be  cow- 
ards. 
John  of  Salisbury.  Take  refuge  in  your 

own  cathednd,  Thomas. 
Beekei.    Do  they  not  fight    the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day  ? 
Valor  and  holy  life  should  go  toffether.  319 
Why  should  sJl  monks  be  cowaids  ? 

Jokn  of  Salisbwry,  Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathedral. 
BeekeL  Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
(Trtm.  May  they  not  say  you  dared  not 
show  yourself 
In  your  old  place  ?  and  Tespers  are  begin- 
ning. 

K3eu  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of  scene. 
onld  attend  the  office,  give  them 
heart 
They  fear  you  slain;  they  dread  they  know 
not  what. 
Sedbei.  Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Orim.  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  mr  lord,  tou  wrong  us.  us 

Some  woola  stand  hy  yoo  to  the  death. 

Your  pftrdoD* 


John  ofSeHubwy.  He  said,  <  Attend  the 

office.' 
Beeket.  Attend  the  office  ? 

Why  then — the  Cross  1  —  who  bears  my 

Cross  before  me  ? 
Methought  thev  would  have  brain'd  me 
with  it,  tfohn.  [Grim  takes  it. 

Orim.  If    Would  that  I  could  bear  thy 

cross  indeed  1 
Bedxi.  The  mitre ! 

John  of  Salisbury.  Will  you  wear  it?— 
there  1        [Beeket  puts  on  the  mitre. 
Beeket.  The  palll 

I  go  to  meet  my  King !     [Puts  on  thepaU. 
Orim.  To  meet  the  Kmg  ? 

[Crashes  on  (he  doors  as  theg  go  out. 
John  fff  Salisbury.  Why  do  you  move 
with  such  a  stateliness  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  a  storm. 
Battering  the  doors,  and  breaking  thro' 
the  walls? 
Beeket.  Why  do  the  heathea  rage  ?    My 
two  good  friends, 
'What  matters  murder'd  here,  or  murder'd 
there  ?  340 

And  jet  my  dream  foretold  my  martyrdom 
In  mme  own  church.    It  is  God's  wilL   Go 


on. 


to 


Nay,  drag  me  not    We  must  not 
fly. 

Scene  III 


North  Transept  op  Canterbort 
Cathedral 

On  the  right  hand  afOakt  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Choir,  another  fight  on  the  left,  lead* 
ing  to  the  North  Aisle.  WinUr  afternoon 
slowly  darkening.  Low  thunder  now  and 
t^en  of  an  approaching  storm.  Monks 
heard  Wanting  the  service.  BottAMUXD 
kneeling. 

Roeamund.  O  blessed  sunt,  O  glorious 
Benedict, — 

These  arm'd  men  in  the  city,  these  fleroe 
faces ^ 

Thy  holy  follower  founded  Canterbury  — 

Save  that  dear  head  which  now  is  Canter- 
bury, 

Save  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  saved  my 
child, 

Save  him,  his  blood  would  darken  Heuy'a 
name; 
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Saye  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
He  miss  the  searohiiiff  flsjne  of  purgatory, 
And  pass  at  onoe  peiteet  to  Paradise.        9 
iNoise  ofiUpB  and  voices  in  ike  cloisters. 
Hark  1    Is  it  they  ?    Coming  1    He  is  not 

here  — 
Not  yet,  thank  hearen^    O,  save  him ! 

[^Ooes  up  steps  leading  to  ckoir. 

Beebet  (entering^  forced  alona  In/  John  of 

Salishoryan^Grim).  ^u>,  I  tell  yon  I 

I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person; 

Why  do  you  f  oroo  me  thus  against  my  will  ? 

Grim,  VLy  lord,  we  force  yon  from  your 

enemies. 
Beekel    As  you  would  force  a  king  from 

being  orown'd. 
J<^n  of  SaUsbwy.  We  must  not  force 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
[Service  stops.    Monks  come  down  from 
the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  choir. 
Monks.  Here  is  the  great  archbishop  I 
He  lives  t  he  lives  I 
Die  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 
BedbeL  Together? — get  yon  back  I  go 
on  with  the  ofiBce.  19 

Monks.  Come,  then,  with  us  to  vespers. 
BeckeL  How  can  I  come 

When  yon  so  block  the  entry  ?    Back,  I 

say! 
Go  on  with  the  office.    Shall  not  Heaven 

be  served 
Tho'  earth's  last  earthquake  dash'd  the 

minster-bells. 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  np  again, 
And  hissM  against  the  sun  ? 

[Noise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks.  l^e  murderers,  hark  I 

Let  us  hide !  let  ns  hide  I 
Betket.  What  do  these  people  fear  ? 

Monks.  Those  arm'd  men  in  the  cloister. 
BeekeL  Be  not  such  cravens  1 

I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  Others.  Shut  the  doors  1 

We  will  not  have  him  slain  before  our 

face.  29 

[Tkey  dose  (he  doors  of  the  transept. 

Knocking. 

Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 

doors  1  [Knodcing, 

BeckeL  Why,  these  are  our  own  monks 

who  foUow'd  us  I 

And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have  them 

slain? 
Undo  the  doors;  the  church  is  not  a  cas- 
tle. 


Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.    Are  yoa 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  amcmg  yoa  ? 
Stand  by,  make  way  I 

[Opens  the  doors.    Enter  Mooks  fivm. 

cloister. 

Come  in,  my  friends^  come  in ! 
Nay,  faster,  faster  1 

iionks.  O,  my  lord  arehfaisihop, 

A  scot,  of  kBight.  .U  .rm'd  with  swonb 

and  axes  — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir  I 

[Monks  divide^  part  fifing  hg  tke  siSnn 

on  the  rightyjpart  bg  thoie  on  ike  lert 

The  rush  of  these  last  bears  Beck<ft 

along  with  (Aem  some  wag  up  the  siUps, 

where  he  is  left  standing  alone, 
Bedbet.         Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  eAsoir, 
And  die  upon  the  patriarchal  throne  ^ 

Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 

John  of  Salisbwrg.  No,  to  the  erypt ! 

Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in  ths 

darkness, 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt  ?  no  —  bq» 

To  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  beneath  tbe 

roof! 
John  of  Salisbury  (pointing  iqnoard  ea^ 

downward).  That  way  or  this  1  Sart 

thyself  either  way. 
Becket.  O,  no,  not  either  way,  nor  any 

way 
Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thro*  night 

to  light 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in  the  daA- 

ness. 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, e 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  m 

darkness  1 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light. 
Seen  by  the  Church  in  heaven,  the  Chiireh 

on  earth  — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make  her 

freel 

Enter  (he  four  Kniohts..   John  or  Saub- 
BURT^tM  to  the  altar  of  Saint  BenesHcL 

Fitzurse.  Here,  here,  King's  men  1 

[Catches  hold  of  the  last  flying  Monk 
Where  is  the  traitor  Beeket  ? 
Monk.  I  am  not  he  I  I  am  not  he,  ny 
lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  I 
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Hence  to  the  fiend  I 
[Pushes  him  away. 
Where  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King  ? 
De  Traqf.  Where    is    the    arohbi&op, 

Thomas  Becket  ? 
Btchei.  Here.  99 

No  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of  God, 
Frimate  of  England. 

[Deseending  into  the  transept. 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
What  would  ye  haTe  of  me  ? 
FUzurse.  Tonr  life. 

De  Traqf.  Your  life. 

De  MorvUle,  Saye  that  joa  will  absoWe 

the  bishops. 
Becbet,  Keyer,  — 

Except    they    make    submission    to    the 

Church. 
Ton  had  mr  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
Dt  MarutUe.  Why,  then  you  are  a  dead 

man;  flee  ! 
Beeket.  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain  than  thou  to  slay. 
Hu^h,  I  know  well  thou  bast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  parement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's  full 
curse  70 

Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock ! 

FUzurse*    Was  not  the  great  gate  shut  ? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  respers  —  half 

the  town. 
We  shall  be  OTerwhelm'd.    Seize  him  and 

carry  him ! 
Come  with  us  —  nay  —  thou  art  our  pris- 
oner —  come ! 
De  MorvUle,   At,  make  him  prisoner,  do 
not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitzurse  lays  hold  of  the  Archbishop's 
paU. 
Bedhet.  Touch  me  not ! 
De  Brito.  How  the  good  priest  gods  him- 
self! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
FUmne.  I  will  not  only  touch,  but  drag 

thee  hence. 
Beetet.  Thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  my 
Tassal.    Away  I  80 

[/Tmof  Ami  off  till  he  reels,  almost  to 
faumg. 
De  Traeg  (lags  hold  of  the  pall).  Come; 
as  be  said«  thou  art  our  prisoner. 


BeckeL  Down  t 

[7*Aroiofl  him  headlong. 
Fitzurse  (advances  with  drawn  sword).  I 
told  thee  that  I  should  remember 
theel 
Beehet,  Profligate  pander  1 
Fitzurse.    Do   you    hear   that?    strike, 
strike. 
[Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  mitre^  and 
wounds  him  in  the  forehead. 
Becket  (covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand).  I 
do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the 
Virpn, 
Saint  Denis  of  Franoe  and  Saint  Alphege 

of  England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canterbury. 
[Grim  wraps  his  arms  tdnnU  the  Arah. 
bbhop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  has  arisen^  and  avproackeSf  hesi^ 
tatingly,  with  his  swora  raised. 
Fitzurse.  Strike  him,  Tracy  I 

Roeamund  (rushing  down  steps  from  the 

choir).  No,  no,  no,  no ! 
Fitzurse.  This  wanton  here.    De  Mor- 
ville, 
Hold  her  away. 

DeMonriUe.  I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  (held  back  hy  De  MorriUe, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms). 

Mercy,  merey. 
As  you  would  hope  for  merey  ! 

Fitzurse.  Strike,  I  say  ! 

Grim.  O  God,  O  noble  knights,  O  sacri- 
lege 1  91 
Strike  our  archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 

dral! 
The  Pope,  the  King,  will  enne  you  —  the 

whole  world 
Abhor  you;  ye  will  die  the  death  of  dogs  I 
Nay,  nay,  good  TracT.  [^1^  Aw  arm. 

fitzurse.  Answer  not,  but  strike. 

De  Tracy,  There  is  my  answer  then. 
[Sword  falls  on  Grimes  arm,  and  glances 
from  itf  woundina  Becket 
Orim.  Mine  arm  is  soTer'd. 

I  can  no  more  •»  fight  out  the  good  fight  — 

die 
Conqueror. 

[Staggers  into  the  dumd  of  Saint  Benedict. 
Becket  (fallina  on  his  knees).    At  the 
right  hand  of  Power — 
Power  and  great  glory  —  for  thy  Chanhf 
OLord  — 
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Into 


thy    bandfl,    O    Lord  —  into    thy 
hands  I  —  [Sinks  prone, 

De  Brito.  This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 
world  of  brawls  I     {Kills  Ann.) 
The  traitor 's  dead,  and  will  arise  uo  more. 
Fltzurse,    Nay,    have    we    stiU'd    him? 
What  1  tiie  great  archbishop  I 
Does  he  breathe  ?    No  ? 
De  Tracy,         No,  Reginald,  he  is  dead. 

IStorm  hursts.^ 


De  Morville.  Will  the  earth  g^e  and 

swallow  ns? 
DeBriUk  The  deed 's  done — 

Away  I 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitxarse,  rusk 
out,  crying  *  King's  men  I '  De  Mor- 
riUe  foUows  sUndy,  Flashes  of  Ugki-^ 
nmg  thro'  the  CaAedraL  Ronmaod 
seen  kneding  by  the  body  ofBeekoL 
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Tbb  Covst  Fsdbuoo  dbou  a 
Fnorro,  the  Ctmnt*t  foster-brother, 
Tbm  Ladt  Oiotahx  a. 
Blibabrta,  the  CounCt  nwrae. 


THE  FALCON 

Scene.  —  An  Italian  Cottage,  Cas- 
tle AND  Mountains  seen  through 
Window 

Kmhabetta  discovered  seated  on  stool  in 
windoWt  doming.  The  Count  wUh  Falcon 
on  hit  hand  comes  down  through  the  door 
at  bads^    A  withered  wreath  an  the  wall, 

EUsabetta.  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Gio- 
Tanna,  who  hath  been  away  so  long,  oamo 
back  last  night  with  her  son  to  the  castle. 
Count,  Hear  that,  my  bird  1    Art  thoa 
not  jealous  of  her  ? 
My  princess  of  the  doad,  my  plomed  pur- 
veyor, 
My  &r«eyed  queen  of  the  winds  —  thou 

that  canst  soar 
Beyond  the  morning  lark,  and,  howsoe'er 
Thy  quarry  wind  and  wheel,  swoop  down 
upon  him 

^  A  tremendoostfanndentorm  actually  broke 
orer  the  Cathedral  as  the  murderers  were  leay- 
*„git. 


Eagle-like,    lightning-like  —  strike^    make 

his  feathers 
Glaneo  in  mid  heaven.        [Crosses  to  dkdr. 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate ! 
Thy  breed  will  die  with  thee,  and  mine  with 

me;  n 

I  am  as  lone  and  loreless  as  thyself. 

[^Sits  m  chair, 

Giovanna  here  t     Ay,  ruffle  thyself — be 
jealous  I 

Thou  shouldst  be  jealous  of  her.    Tho'  I 
bred  thee 

The  full-train'd  marvel  of  all  falconry, 

And  love  thcc  and  thou  me,  yet  if  Giovanns 

Be  hero  again  —  No,  no  1    Buss  me,  mj 
bird! 

The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for  me. 

Thou  art  the  last  friend  left  me   npos 
earth  — 

No,  no  again  to  that  I         [Rises  and  turnt. 

My  good  old  none» 

I  had  forgotten  ihou  wast  sitting  there,   n 
Elisabetta,  Ay,  and  forgotten  thy  foster- 
brother  too. 
Count,  Bird-babble  for  my  faleoo  I    hti 
it  pass. 

What  art  thoa  doing  there  ? 
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Eluahetta.  Darning,  jour  lordship. 

We  ouinot  flannt  it  in  new  feathers  now. 
Kay,  if  we  wUl  hay  diamond  necklaces 
To  please  our  lady,  we  must  dam,  my  lord. 
This  old  thing  here  (painUtoneeUaee  round 

her  fl^dr),  they  are  but  blue  heads — 

my  Piero, 
God  rest  his  honest  soul,  he  bonght  'em  for 


Ay,  bat  he  knew  I  meant  to  marry  him.  30 
How  oooldst  thou  do  it,  my  son?    How 
couldst  thou  do  it  ? 
Count.  She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  upon  a 
neck 
Less  lorely  than  her  own,  and  long'd  for  it. 
Eli$abetta.  She  told  thee  as  mnob  ? 
Count.  No,  no  —  a  friend  of  hers. 

EliaahdUa.  Shame  on  her  that  she  took 
it  at  thy  hands, 
She  rich  enongh  to  hare  bought  it  for  her- 
selfl 
Count,  She  would  have  robb'd  me  then 

of  a  great  pleasure. 
Eluabetta.  But  hath  she  yet  retnm'd  thy 

loTe? 
Count.  Not  yet  I 

EUsabetttL  She  should  retom  thy  neok- 

laoe  then. 
Count*  Ay,  if 

She  knew  the  girer;  but  I  bound  the  seller 
To  silence,  and  I  left  it  priTily  41 

At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

Eiiiobetta.  And  sold  thine  own 

To  bay  it  for  her.    She  not  know?    She 

knows 
lliere  's  none  snch  other — 

CounL  Madman  anywhere. 

Speak  freely,  tho'  to  call  a  madman  mad 
Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane  again. 

Enter  Fujppo. 

FUmo,  Ah,  the  women,  the  women! 
Ah,  Monna  Giovanna,  you  here  again  I  you 
that  haTC  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the 
heart  of  a  —  that 's  too  positiTC !  Ton  that 
hare  a  score  of  lovers  and  hare  not  a  heart 
for  any  of  them  —  that's  poeitiTe-negative: 
yoa  tluit  have  not  the  head  of  a  toM,  and 
net  a  heart  like  the  jewel  in  it  —  that's  too 
negatiTe;  you  that  haye  a  cheek  like  a 
peach  and  a  heart  like  tI|B  stone  in  it  — 
that 's  poeitiTe  again  —  that 's  better  I 
EUoabdta.  Sh  ^  sh  ^  FOippo !  58 

FUippo  (turm  half  round).  Here  has  our 
master  been  a-^orifying  and  a-Telretinf^ 


and  flrsilkinff  himself,  and  a-peaeocking 
and  aFspreaaine  to  catch  her  eye  for  a 
dosen  jfear,  till  he  has  n't  an  eye  left  in  his 
own  tail  to  flonrish  among  the  peahens,  and 
all  along  o'yoo,  Monna  (yiorannayall  along 
o*  you  I 

Elioabetta.  Sh^sh  ^Filippo  !  Can't 
Tou  hear  that  yon  are  saying  behind  his 
back  what  you  see  you  are  saying  afore  his 
face?  70 

Count.  Let  him  —  he  ncTcr  spares  me 
to  my  face  I 

FUippo.  No,  my  lord,  I  ncTcr  spare  your 
lordship  to  your  lordship's  face,  nor  bflSiind 
your  lordship's  back,  nor  to  right,  nor  to 
left,  nor  to  roand  about  and  back  to  your 
lordship's  face  again,  for  I  'm  honest,  your 
lordship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  Filippo,  what  is 
there  in  the  larder  ?  &> 

[Elisabetta  cratfct  to  fatpfaee  and  putM 
on  wood. 

FUippo.  Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves  and 
hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves  I  am 
like  to  hang  myself  on  the  hooks. 

Count.  x7o  bread? 

FUippo.  Half  a  breakfast  for  a  rat  I 

Count.  Milk? 

Filippo.  Three  laps  for  a  eat ! 

Count.  Cheese? 

Filippo.  A  supper  for  twelve  mites. 

Count.  Eggs?  99 

FUippo.  One,  but  addled. 

Count.  No  bird? 

FUippo.  Half  a  tit  and  a  hem's  bilL 

Count.  Let  he  thy  jokes  and  thy  jerks, 
man  I    Anything  or  nothing  ? 

FUippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if  alUbnt-nothing 
he  anything,  and  one  plate  of  dried  pmnes 
be  all-bui-nothing,  then  there  is  anvthtng 
in  your  lordship's  larder  at  your  loraship? 
service,  if  your  lordship  care  to  call  for 
it.  101 

Count.  Good    mother,    happy  was   the 
prodigal  son. 
For  he  retnm'd  to  the  rich  father;  I 
But  add  my  noferty  to  thine.    And  all 
Thro'  following  of  my  fancy.    Pray  thee 

make 
Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  semps  and 

shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.    As  for  him  and  me, 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden  still 
{To  the  Falcon.)  Why  didst  thon  miss  thy 
quany  yeeteri^vea  ? 
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To-dty,  mj  beaaiy,  thou   must  dash  us 

down  no 

Our  dinner  from  the  skies.   Awa j,  Filippo  I 

lExitf/oiUnoed  6y  Filippo. 
EUaabetta,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 
She  has  heggared  him.  I  always  knew  it 
would  come  to  this  I  (jGhe»  up  to  table  as 
if  to  resume  doming,  and  looks  out  of  tom- 
dow,)  Why,  as  I  live,  there  is  Monna 
GioTanna  coming  down  the  hill  from  the 
castle.  Stops  and  stares  at  onr  cottage. 
Ay,  ay  I  stare  at  it:  it 's  all  yon  have  left 
us.  Shame  on  you  !  She  b^mtifull  sleek 
as  a  miller's  mouse  !  Meal  enough,  meat 
enough,  well  fed;  but  beautiful — bah  1  Nay, 
see,  why  she  turns  down  the  path  through 
onr  little  vineyard,  and  I  sneezed  three 
times  this  morning.  Coming  to  visit  my 
lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  too  1 
Why,  bless  the  saints  I  1 11  be  bound  to 
confess  her  love  to  him  at  last.  I  forgive 
her,  I  forgive  her  I  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this  —  I  always  knew  it  must  come  to 
this  I  (^Ooes  up  to  door  during  letter  part 
of  spee^f  and  openz  it,)  Come  in,  ma- 
oonna,  come  in.  (Retires  to  front  of  table 
and  curtseys  as  the  Ladt  Giovanna  enters^ 
(ken  moves  chair  towards  the  hearth.)  Nay, 
let  me  place  this  chair  for  your  ladyship. 
[Lady  Giovanna  moves  slowly  down 
stage,  then  crosses  to  cAatr,  looking 
about  her,  bows  as  she  sees  the  Ma- 
donna over  fireplace^  then  sits  in  chair. 
Lady  CHovanna,  Can  I  speak  with  the 
Count  ?  138 

Elisabetta.  Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't  you 
speak  with  the  old  woman  first,  and  teU 
her  all  about  it  and  make  her  happy  ?  for 
I  've  been  on  my  Lnees  every  day  for  these 
half-dozen  years  in  hope  that  the  saints 
would  send  us  this  blessed  morning;  and 
he  always  took  you  so  kindly,  ho  always 
took  the  world  so  kindly.  When  ho  \7as 
&  little  one,  and  I  put  the  bitters  on  my 
breast  u>  wean  him,  he  made  a  wry  mouth 
at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly,  and  your 
ladyship  has  nven  him  bitters  enough  in 
this  world,  and  he  never  made  a  wry  mouth 
at  jou,  he  always  took  yon  so  kindly  — 
which  is  more  than  I  did,  my  lady,  more 
than  I  did  —  and  he  so  handsome  —  and 
bless  your  sweet  face,  you  look  as  beautiful 
this  momine  as  the  very  Madonna  her  own 
self — and  better  late  than  never — but 
-ytnob  when  they  will  —  then  or  now  —  it 's 


all  for  the  best,  oome  when  they  will  — 

they  are  made  by  the  blessed  saints  — 

these  marriages.  [^Raises  her  hands. 

Lady   Giovanna,    Marriages?     I  ahall 

never  marry  again  I  ite 

EUsabetta  (rises  and  turns).  Shame  00 

her  then  I 
Lady  Giovanna.  Where  is  the  Count  ? 
EUsabetta.  Jnst  gooe 

To  fiy  his  faloon« 

Lady  (Hovanna.  Call  him  back  and  say 
I  come  to  breakfast  with  him. 

EUsabetta.  Holy  mother ! 

To  breakfast  1    O  sweet  saints  I  one  plate 

of  prunes  I 

Well,  maoam,  I  will  give  yoor  message  to 

him.  [Axir. 

Lady  Giovanna.  His  faloon,  and  I  oome 

to  ask  for  his  faloon. 

The  pleasure  of  his  eyes  —  boast  of  his 

hand  — 
Pride  of    his  heart  —  the    solaoe   of  his 
hours  ^  170 

His    one  companion   here — nay,  I  liave 

heard 
That,  thro'  his  late  magnificence  of  living 
And  this  last  costly  giH  to  mine  own  sel^ 

[^Shows  diamond  necklace. 
He  hath  become  bo  beggar'd  that  his  fal- 
con 
Even  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the  field. 
That  must  be  talk,  not  truth,  bat,  tmth  or 

talk, 
How  can  I  ask  for  his  falcon  ? 

[^Rises  and  mooes  as  she  jpedb. 
O  my  sick  boy ! 
My  dafly  fading  Florio,  it  is  thoa 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when  I  say. 
What  can  I  do  —  what  can  I  get  for  thee  7 
He  answers,  *  Get  the  Count  to  give  me  his 
falcon,  iSi 

And  that  will  make  me  well.'    Yet  if  I 

He  loves  me,  a:id  he  knows  I  know  he  loves 

mc  ? 
Will  he  not  pray  me  to  retnm  his  love  — 
To  marry  him  ? —  (pause)  — I  can  never 

laarrv  him. 
His  grandsire  struck  my  grandsire  in  a 

brawl 
At  Florence,  and  my  grandsire  stabb'd  him 

there. 
The  fend  between  our  houses  is  the  bar 
I  cannot  cross;  I  dare  not  brave  my  bro- 

ther^ 
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Bnak  with  mj  kin.  My  brother  hates  him, 
Bconis  190 

The  noblest-natared  man  aliTe,  and  I — 

Who  have  that  reyerence  for  him  that  I 
scarce 

Dare  beg  him  to  reoeiTe  his  diamonds 
back  — 

How  oan  I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his  falcon  ? 

[^PuU  diamonds  in  her  casket. 

Re-enter  Count  and  Fiuppo.    Couht 
turns  to  Fiuppo. 

Count.  Do  what  I  said;  I  cannot  do  it 

myself. 
FiUppo.  Why  then,  my  lord,  we  are  pau- 

per*d  out  and  out. 
Count.  Do  what  I  said  I 

[^Advances  and  bows  low. 
Welcome  to  this  poor  cottage,  my  dear 
lady. 
Lady  Giovanna.  And  welcome  turns  a 
oottaee  to  a  palace.  199 

Count,   rr  is  long  since  we  hare  met  I 
Lady  Giovanna.  To  make  amends 

I  come  this  day  to  break  my  fast  with  you. 
Count.  I  am  much  honor  d  —  yes  — 

i  Turns  to  Filippo. 
ust  I  do  it  my- 
self? 
FUwDO.   I  will,  I  will     (Sighs.)    Poor 
fellow !  [ExU. 
Count.  Lady,  yon  bring  yonr  tight  into 
my  cottage 
Who  nerer  deign'd  to  shine  into  my  palace. 
My  palace  wanting  yon  was  but  a  cottage; 
My  cottage,  while  yon  grace  it,  is  a  palace. 
Ladtf  Giovanna.  In  cottage  or  in  palace, 
being  still 
Beyond  your  fortunes,  yon  are  still  the 
king  a  10 
Of  courtesy  and  liberality. 

Count.  1  trust  I  still  maintain  my  oonr- 
tesy; 
My  liberality  perforce  is  dead 
Thro*  lack  of  means  of  giving. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Yet  I  come 

To  ask  a  gift.       [Moves  toward  him  a  little. 

Count.  It  will  be  hard,  I  fear. 

To  find  one  shock  upon  the  field  when  all 
The  harvest  has  been  carried. 

Lady  Giovanna.  But  my  boy  — 

(Aside.)    No,  no  I  not  yet  —  I  cannot  1 

Count.  Ay,  how  is  he, 

That  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes  — yonr 
boy? 


Lady  Giovanna.  Alas,  my  Lord  Federigo, 
he  hath  fallen  sjo 

Into  a  sickness,  and  it  troubles  me. 

Count.  Sick  !  is  it  so  ?  why,   when  he 
came  lost  year 
To  see  me  Iiawking,  he  was  well  enough; 
And  then  I  taught  him  all  our  hawking- 
phrases. 
Lady  Giovanna.  O  yes,  and  once  yon  let 

him  fly  your  falcon. 
Count.  How  charm'd  he  was  I  what  won- 
der ?  —  A  gallant  boy, 
A  noble  bird,  each  perfect  of  the  breed. 
Lady  Giovanna  (sinks  in  chair).  What 

do  you  rate  her  at  ? 
Count.  My  bird  ?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once  were  offer'd  by  the  Duke. 
I  had  no  heart  to  part  with  her  for  money. 
Lady  Giovanna.  No,  not  for  money. 

[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 

Wherefore  do  you  sigh  ? 

Count.  I  have  lost  a  friend  of  late. 

Lady  Giovanna.       I  could  sigh  with  yon 

For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend,  a 

son; 
And  if  he  leave  me  —  all  the  rest  of  life— 
That  withered  wreath  were  of  more  worth 
to  roe.      [Looking  at  wreath  on  wall. 
Count.  That  wither'd  wreath  is  of  more 
worth  to  me 
Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of  this 
New*wakening  year. 

[Goes  and  takes  down  wreath. 

Lady  Giovanna.        And  yet  I  never  saw 

The  land  so  rich  in  blossom  as  this  year. 

Count  (holding  wreath  toward  her).     Was 

not  the  year  when  this  was  gather'd 

richer  ? 

Lady  Giovanna.     How    long   ago 

that? 

Count.  Alas,  ten  summers ! 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other  beauties  on  a  mountain  meadow, 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain  flowers  grew  thickly  round 

about 
I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these;  I 

ask'd 
A  ribbon  from  her  hair  to  bind  it  with; 
I  whisper'd,  Let  me  crown  you  Queen  of 
Beauty,  tso 

And  softly  placed  the  chaplet  on  her  head. 
A  color,  which  has  eolor'd  all  my  life, 
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Flushed  in  her  face;   then  I  was  call'd 

away; 
And  presendr  all  rcisey  and  so  departed. 
Ah  I  she  had  thrown  my  chaplet  on  the 


And  there  I  f  oond  it. 

[Lets  his  hands  JaU^  holding  wreath  de- 
spandingly. 
Lady  Gwarma  {after  pause).  How  long 

since  do  yon  say  ? 
Count,  That  was  the  yery  ^ear  before 

yon  married. 
Lady  Oiovanna.   When  I  was  married 

yon  were  at  the  wars. 
Count,   Had  she  not  thrown  my  ohaplet 
on  the  grasSy 
It  may  be  I  had  nerer  seen  the  wars.      360 
[Replaces  wreath  whence  he  had  taken 
it. 
Lady  Giooanna,  Ah,  bat,  my  lord,  there 
ran  a  mmor  then 
That  yon  were  kill'd  in  battle.     I  can  tell 

yon 
Tme  tears  that  year  were  shed  for  yon  in 
Florence. 
Counl,  It  might  have  been  as  well  for 
me.    Unhappily 
I  was  but  woundea  by  the  enemy  there 
And  then  imprison'd. 

Lady  Gunimna,  Happily,  however, 

I  see  yon  quite  recoTer'd  of  your  wound. 
Count.  No,  no,  not  quite,  madonna,  not 
yet,  not  yet.  a68 

Re-^nter  TiLJSTO. 

FQippo.  My  lord,  a  word  with  yon. 

Count  Fray,  pardon  me  I 

[Lady  Giovanna  crosses^  and  passes  be- 
hind chair  and  takes  down  wreath; 
then  goes  to  chair  hy  table. 

Count  (to  Filippo).  What  is  it,  Fdippo? 

F^ppo.  Spoons,  your  lordship. 

Count.  Spoons  I 

Filippo.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  was  n*t  my 
lady  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in  her  lady- 
ship's mouth,  and  we  have  n't  neyer  so  much 
as  a  silver  one  for  the  golden  lips  of  her 
ladyship. 

Count.  Have  we  not  half  a  score  of  sil- 
yer  spoons  ? 

Filippo.  Half  o'  one,  my  lord  ! 

Count.  How  half  of  one  ? 

FVippo.  I  trod  npon  him  even  now,  my 
lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him.  a8o 

Count  And  the  other  nine  ? 


FQippo,  Sold  1  but  shall  I  not  v 
with  your  lordship's  leave  to  her  ladyBhip's 
castle,  in  your  lordship's  and  her  lady- 
ship's name,  and  oonfer  with  her  lady- 
ship's seneschal,  and  so  descend  again  with 
some  of  her  ladyship's  own  appoxtenaneea  ? 
Count.  Why — no,  man.  Only  see  your 
cloth  be  dean.  [Exit  FQ^pou 

Lady  Oiovanna.  Ay,  ay,  this  faded  rib- 
bon was  the  mode 
In  Florence  ten  years  back.  What's  here? 
a  scroll  990 

Finned  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  yon  have  said  so  mndi 
Of  this  poor  wreath  that  I  was  bold  enough 
To  take  it  down,  if  but  to  guess  what  flow- 
ers 
Had  made  it;  and  I  find  a  written  seroU 
That  seems  to  mn  in  rhymings.    Migfai  I 
read? 
Count,  Ajf  if  yon  wiU. 
Lady  Gicwmna,  It  should  be  if  yon  can. 
(Reads.)  *  Dead  mountain.'  Nay,  for  who 

could  trace  a  hand 
So  wild  and  staflmring  ? 

Count.  j%is  was  penn'd,  madoiUMi, 

Close  to  the  grating  on  a  winter  mom 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison,       900 
VHien  he  that  made  it,  having  his  right 

hand 
Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his  left. 
Lady  Cfiovanna.  O  heavens !  the  veiy 
letters  seem  to  shake 
With  cold,  with  pain  perhiqw,  poor  pna* 

oner  I    Well, 
Tell  me  the  words  — or  better —  for  I  see 
There  goes  a  musical  score  along  with 

them. 
Repeat  them  to  their  music 

Count.  Yon  can  touch 

No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  answer  yon 

In  music. 

Lady  Giovanna.    That  is  musically  said. 

[Count  takes  guitar.    Lady  Giovamia 

sits  listening  with  wreath  m  her  hand^ 

and  quietly  removes  scroll  and  places 

it  on  table  at  the  end  o/the  song. 

Count    (singSf   playing   guitar).    'Dead 

mountun  flowers,  dead  moonftaiii- 

meadow  flowers,  jro 

Dearer  than  when  yon  made  your  monatain 

Sweeter  than  any  violet  of  to-day, 
Bioher  than  aU  the  wide  worid-wealth  oi 
May, 
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To  me,  tho'  all  your  bloom  bas  died  awmy, 
Toa  bloom  again,  dead  mountain-meadow 
flowers.' 

Enter  Eubabktta  with  doth. 

Eiuabetta.  A  word  wiib  70a,  my  lord  I 
Count  (nnging).  *  O  mountain  flowers  ! ' 
Elitabetta  (louder),  A  word,  mj  lord  I 
Count  (<tn^).  *  Dead  flowers  ! ' 

ElMbetta  {louder).       A  word,  my  lord  ! 
Count  I  pray  yon  pardon  me  again  I 

[Lady  GioTanna  looking  at  wreath* 

Count  (to  ElisabettoV  What  is  it  ? 

ElMbetta,  My  lora,  we  have  but  one 

piece  of  earthen-ware  to  serre  the  salad  in 

to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked  I  sat 

Count.   Why  then,  that  flower'd  bowl  my 

ancestor 

Fetoh'd  from  the  farthest  east  —  we  never 

use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage  —  but  this  day  has 

brought 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it,  nurse  ! 
ElUabetta.  I  did  take  it,  my  lord,  but 
what  with  my  lady's  coming  that  had  so 
flurried  me,  and  what  with  the  fear  of 
breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my  lord;  it  is 
broken  f  330 

Count.  My  one  thing  left  of  Talue  in  the 
world  I 
No  matter  I   see  your  doth  be  white  as 
snow! 
EUeabetta      (pointing      thro*     window). 
White?    I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as  the 
■BOW  yonder  on  the  very  up-top  o'  the 
mountain. 

Count.   And  yet,  to  speak  white  truth, 
my  good  old  mother, 
I  have  seen  it  like  the  snow  on  the  mo- 
raine. 
EUsabetta.   How  can  your  lordship  say 
so  ?    There,  my  lord  I     [^Lagi  doth. 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me.       339 
And  one  word  more.         {^Going  —  returns. 
Count  (touching  guitar).  Good  f  let  it  be 

but  one. 
EUaabetta.  Hath  she  retum'd  thy  love  ? 
Count.  Not  yet  I 

Eliwdbetta.  And  will  she  ? 

Count  (looking  at  Lady  Gioranna).    I 

scaroe  beuere  it  I 
Elieabetta.  Shame  upon  her  then ! 

[Exit 
Count  (iingi),    'Dead   mountain   flow- 


Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she  has 

broken 
My  china  bowl.    My  memory  is  as  dead. 

[Goes  and  replaces  guitar* 
Strange  that  the  words  at  home  with  me 

so  long 
Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when  needed 

most. 
So  by  your  leave,  if  you  would  hear  the 

rest. 
The  writing. 
Ladg  Gwvanna  (holding  wreath  toward 

him).  There  1   my  lord,  yon  are  a 

poet,  349 

And  can  yon  not  imagine  that  the  wreath, 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  li^tly  on  her  head, 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and  she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  however 
Flutter'd  or  flatter'd  by  your  notice  of  her. 
Was  yet  too  bashful  to  return  for  it  ? 
Count.  Was  it  so  indeed?  was  it  so? 

was  it  so  ? 
{Leans  forward  to  take   wreath^  and 

touches  Lady  Giovanna's  hand,  which 

she   withdraws    hastilg ;    he  places 

wreath  on  comer  of  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  (with  dignity).  I  did  not 

say,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so; 
I  said  you  might  imagine  it  was  so.         35S 


Enter  Fiuppo  with  bowl  f^  salad,  which  he 
places  on  taSe. 

FUippo.  Here 's  a  fine  salad  for  my  lady, 
for  tho  we  have  been  c  soldier,  and  ridden 
by  his  lordship's  side,  and  seen  the  red  of 
the  battle-field,  yet  are  we  now  drill-ser- 
geant to  his  lordship's  lettuces,  and  profess 
to  be  great  in  green  things  and  in  garden- 
stuff. 

Ladg  Giovanna.  I  thank  thee,  good  Fi- 
lippo.  l^Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Eluabbtta  with  bird  on  c  dish  whidk 
she  places  on  table. 

Elisabetta  (dose  to  table).  Here 's  a  fine 
fowl  for  my  lady;  I  had  scant  time  to  do 
him  in.  I  hope  ho  be  not  underdone,  for 
we  be  undone  in  the  doing  of  him.  370 

Ladg  Giovanna.  I  thank  yon,  my  good 
nurse. 

FUippo  (re-entering  with  plate  of  prunes). 
And  nere  are  fine  fruits  for  my  ladv-*~ 
prunes,  mv  lady,  from  the  tree  that  my  lord 
bimMlf  planted  here  in  the  blossom  of  hit 
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bojhood  —  and  so  I,  Filippo,  being,  with 
your  ladyship's  pardon,  and  as  your  lady- 
ship knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brother,  would  commend  them  to  yonr 
ladyship's  most  peculiar  appreciation.      380 

[^Puta  plate  on  table. 
Eliaabetta,  FiHppo  f 

LadyGiavanna  (Count  leads  her  to  table). 

Will  you  not  eat  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

Count  I  cannot; 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.    I  have 

broken 
My  fast   already.      I    will    pledge    you. 

Wine  I 
¥llippo,  wine  I 

iSits  near  table;  Filippo  hrmge  flashy 

JUb  the  Count's  ffoblet,  then  Lady  Gio- 

Tsnna's;  £lisabetta«tomif  at  the  back 

ofhatdj  Giovanna's  cAatr. 

Count.  It  is  but  thin  and  cold, 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round  your 

castle. 
We    lie    too    deep  down  in  the  shadow 

here. 
Yonr  ladyship  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 

fThesf  pledge  eadi  other  and  drink. 

Lady  Uiovanna.  If  I  might  send  you 

down  a  flask  or  two  389 

Of  that  same  vintage?    There  is  iron  in 

It  has  been  much  commended  as  a  medi- 
cine. 
I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  yon  be 
Not  quite  recover'd  of  your  wound,  the 

wine 
Might  help  you.    None  has  ever  told  me 

yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  yonr  wound. 

Filippo  {coming  fitrward).  I  can  tell  you, 
my  lady,  I  can  tell  you. 

EUsabetta.  Filippo!  will  you  take  the 
word  out  of  your  master's  own  mouth  ? 

FU^opo.    Was  it  there  to  take  ?    Put  it 

there,  my  lord.  401 

Count.  Giovanna,  my  dear  lady,  in  this 

same  battle 
We  had  been  beaten  —  they  were  ten  to 

one. 
The  trumpets    of    the    fight    had  echo'd 

down, 
I  and  Filippo  here  had  done  our  best. 
And,  havmg  passed  unwonnded  from  the 

field. 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side. 
Our  horses  grazing  by  us,  when  a  troop. 
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Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of  oan 
Ta'en  in  the  fight  — 

Filippo.   Ay,  but  we  fought  for  it  haek. 
And  kiird  — 
EUsabetta.     Filippo  I 
Count.  A  troopof  horse  — 

FiUppo.  Five  hoodred ! 

CounL  Say  fifty  I 

Filippo.  And  we  kill'd  'em  by  the  aeore ! 
EUsabetta.   Filippo! 
FiUppo.  WeU,  weU,  weU !    I  bite  my 

tongue. 
Count.   We  may  have  left  their  fifty 
by  five. 
However,  staying  not  to  count  how 
But  auger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our  flag. 
We  mounted,  and  we  dash'd  into  the  beait 

of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  ohaplet  round  my  neck; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  rosary. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  one  bvave  lellov 
owed  4x 

His  death  to  the  charm  in  it. 
EUsabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady  ! 

Count.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  we  strove 
before 
Our  horses  fell  beneath  us;  down  we  went 
Crush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled    underfoot. 

The  night, 
As    some    cold  -  manner'd     friend     may 

strangely  do  us 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch  of  frost 
That  help'd  to  check  the  flowing  of  the 

blood. 
My  last  sight  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one  sweet 

face 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath.     That  seem'd  to 
come  and  go.  439 

They  left  ns  there  for  dead  I 
EUsabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady  I 

Filippo.  Ay,  and  I  left  two  fingers  there 
for  dead.     See,  my  lady !     {Skowmg  his 
hand.) 
Lady  Giooanna.  I  see,  filippo  I 
Filippo.  And  I  have  small  hope  of  the 
gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 
Lady  Giovanna.  And  why,  Filippo  ? 

{^SmUing  absently 
Filippo.  I  left  him  there  for  dead  too. 
EUsabetta.  She  smiles  at  him  —  how  hard 
the  woman  is  ! 
My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not  44D 

Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland,  yon 
Would  find  it  stain'd  — 

Count  (rising).  Silence,  Elisabetta  t 
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Elitabetta.  Stoin'd  with  the  blood  of  the 
best  heart  that  erer 
Beat  for  one  woman. 

[Potnd  to  wreath  on  chair. 
Lady  Gicvanna  (rising  dowly),  I  can  eat 

no  more ! 
CounL  Yon  have  but  trifled  with  our 
homelj  salad, 
Bat  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf; 
Not  eaten  anjthing. 

Lady  Giovanna.       Nay,  nay,  I  cannot 
Yon  know,  my  lord,  I  told  yon  I  was 

tronbled. 
My  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so  sick, 
I  bound  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  tow,     450 
That  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he  were 

weU 
Here,  or  else  well  in  heayen,  where  all  is 
well. 
[Elisabetta  dears  table   of  bird  and 
salad:  Filippo  snatches  up  the  plate 
of  prunes  <md  holds  them  to  usAj 
Uiovanna. 
Filippo.  But  the  primes,  my  lady,  from 
the  tree  that  his  lordship  — 

Lady  Giovanna.  Not  now,  Filippo.    My 
lord  Federigo, 
Can  I  not  speak  with  you  once  more  alone  ? 
Counl.  You  hear,  Filippo  ?    My  good  f el- 
low,  jro. 
Filippo.  But  the  prunes  that  your  lord- 
ahip  — 

Elisabetta.  Filippo! 

CounL  Ay,  prune  our  company  of  thine 

own,  and  go  f 
Elisabetta.  Filippo!  460 

Filippo  (turning).  Well,  well!  the  wo- 
men !  lEzit. 
Count.  And  thou  too  leare  us,  my  dear 

nurse,  alone. 
Elisabetta  (folding  up  doth  and  aoing). 
And  me  too  I  Ay,  the  dear  nurse  will  leave 
yon  alone;  but,  for  all  that,  she  that  has 
eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like  to  swallow  the 
■bell. 

[Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to  hsAj 
GioTanna,  then  exit.  Lady  Gioranna 
takes  oui  diamond  necklace  from  caS' 
tet. 
Lady  Giovanna.  I  have  anger'd  your 
good  nurse;  these  old-world  servantH 
Are  all  but  flesh  and  blood  with  those  they 
serre.  470 

My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return  you. 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crare  of  you. 


Count.  No,  my  most  honor'd  and  loo^ 
worshipt  Ud^, 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  you  except 
Return  of  his  affection  —  can  deny 
Nothing  to  you  that  yon  require  of  him. 
Lady  Giovanna.  Then  I  require  you  to 
take  back  your  diamonds — 

^Offering  necklace. 
I  doubt  not  they  are  yours.  No  other  heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy  480 

Beats  —  out  of  heayen.    They  seem'd  too 

rich  a  prize 
To  trust  with  any  messenger.    I  came 
Li  person  to  return  them. 

[Count  draws  back. 
If  the  phrase 
'  Return '  displease  yon,  we  will  say  —  ex- 
change them. 
For  your  —  for  your  — 

Count  (takes  a  step  toward  her  and  then 
back).      For  mine  —  and  what  of 
mine? 
Lady  Giovanna.  Well,  shall  we  say  this 

wreath  and  your  sweet  rhymes  ? 
Count,  But  haye  yon  eyer  worn  my  dii^ 

monds  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  No  I 
For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  yonr  loye. 
I  cannot  brayo  my  brother —  but  be  sure 
That  I  shall  neyer  marry  again,  my  lord  I 
Count.  Sure? 
Lady  Giovanna.   Yes  I 
Count.        Is  this  your  brother's  order  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  No  t 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the   richest 


49* 

In  Florence;  but  I  think  you  know  the  say- 
ing— 
*  Better  a  man  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  a  man.' 
Count.   A  noble  saying — and  acted  on 
would  yield 
A  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women.    Lady, 
I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer.  The  wreath 
That  once  you  wore  outyalues  twenty-fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  neyer  deign'd  to 


But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment  I 

[Points  to  table.  Lady  Gioyanna  places 
necklace  on  table. 

And  be  yon 
Omcions  enough  to  let  me  know  the  boon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine  to 
grant,  $ot 
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I  should  be  made  more  happy  than  I  hoped 

Ever  to  be  again. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Tlien  keep  yonr  wreath, 

But  Yoa  will  find  me  a  shrewd  bargaiDer 
still. 

I  cannot  keep  yonr  diamonds,  for  the  gift 

I  ask  for,  to  my  mind  and  at  this  present 

OtttTalnes  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 

Count,  It  should  be  love  that  thus  out- 
values all. 

Yon  speak  like  love,  and  yet  you  love  me 
not.  510 

I  have  nothing  in  this  world  but  love  for 
you. 
Lady  Giovanna,  Love  ?  it  if  love,  love 
for  my  dying  boy, 

Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  you. 

Count.  What  ?  my  time  ? 

Is  it  my  time  ?    Well,  I  can  give  my  time 

To  him  that  is  a  part  of  you,  your  son. 

Shall  I  return  to  the  castle  with  you  ? 
Shall  I 

Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell  him  my  tales, 

Sing  him  my  songs  ?  Yoa  know  that  I  can 
touch 

The  gittem  to  some  purpose. 
Lculy  Giovanna.  No,  not  that ! 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  that — and  yon, 

I  doubt  not  from  your  nobleness  of  na- 
ture, Sai 

Will  pardon  me  for  asking  what  I  ask. 
Count.  Giovanna,  dear  Giovanna,  I  that 
once 

The  wildest  of  the  random  youth  of  Flor- 
ence 

Before  I  saw  you  —  all  my  nobleness 

Of  nature,  as  you  deign  to  call  it,  draws 

From  you,  and  from  my  constancy  to  you. 

No  more,  but  speak. 
Lady  Giovanna,  I  wiU.    You  know  sick 
people, 

More  specially  sick  children,  have  strange 
fancies, 

Strange  longings;  and  to  thwart  them  in 
their  mood  530 

May  work  them  grievous  harm  at  times, 
may  even 

Hasten  their  end.    I  would  you  had  a  son  I 

It  might  be  easier  then  for  you  to  make 

Allowance    for    a    mother  —  her  —  who 
comes 

To  rob  you  of  your  one  delight  on  earth. 

How  often  has  my  sick  boy  yearn'd  for 
thisi 

I  have  put  him  off  as  often;  but  to-day 


I  dared  not  —  so  much  weaker,  ao  ma^ 

worse 
For  last  day's  journey.    I  was  weeping  for 

him; 
He  gave  me  his  hand  :  '  I  should  be  v£ 

again  5«: 

If  the  good  Count  would  give  me  — ' 
Count,  Give  me  — 

Lady  Giovanna,  *  His  faleoa.* 

Count  (starts  back).  My  falcon  1 
Lady  Giovanna,    Yes,  yoor  faleom,  Fed- 

erigo ! 
Count.   Alas,  I  cannot  I 
Lady  Giovanna.        Cannot  ?     Kvea  so ! 
I  fear'd  as  much.    O  this  unhappy  world ! 
How  shall  I  break  it  to  him  ?  bow  ahaH  I 

tell  him  ? 
The  boy  may  die;  more  blessed  were  the 

rags 
Of  some  pale  begp;ar-woman  seeking  aim 
For  her  sick  son,  if  he  were  like  to  uve. 
Than  all  my  childless  wealth,  if  mine  mas: 

die. 
I  was  to  blame — the  love  yoa  amid  joi 

bore  me  —  5^ 

My  lord,  we  thank  yoa  for  your  entertais-  , 

ment, 

IWitk  a  stately  curtsey. 
And  so  return  —  Heaven  help  hun  !  — to 

our  son.  [Twiv. 

Count   (rushes  fonoard).  Stay,  stay,  I 

am  most  unlucky,  most  unhappy ! 
Yon  never  had  look'd  in  on  me  before. 
And  when  yoa  came  and  dipt  your  sover- 
eign head 
Thro'  these  low  doors,  yoa  ask'd  to  est  wid 

me. 
I  had  but  emptiness  to  set  before  ycm. 
No,  not  a  draught  of  milk,  no,  not  an  ei^r. 
Nothing  but  my  brave  biid,  my  noble  fk^ 

con,  s^ 

My  comrade  of  the  house,  and  of  the  field. 
She  had  to  die  for  it  —  she  died  for  joa. 
Perhaps  I  thought  with  those  of  old,  tbr 

nobler 
The  victim  was,  the  more  acceptable 
Might  be  the  sacrifice.    I  fear  yoa 
Will  thank  me  for  yourentertaiumeai 
Lady  Giovanna  (returning),  1  bear 

him  no  .onger. 
Count.  No,  madonna ! 

And  he  will  have  to  bear  with  it  as  ht 

may. 
Lady   Giovanna.  I  break  with  him  for 

ever  I 
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Count,         Yet,  GioTmimis 
But  he  will  keep  liis  love  to  yoa  for  ever ! 
Lady  Oiovanna.  You  ?  you  ?  not  you  I 
My  brother  1  my  hard  brother  f    570 

0  Federigo,  Federigo»  1  love  you ! 
Spite  of  ten  thoossmd  brothers,  Federigo  I 

r  Falls  at  his  feet. 
Count  (inwetuously).  Why,  then  the  dy- 
ing of  my  noble  bird 
Hath  lerved  me  better  tiian  her  living— 
then     '  [^Takes  diamonds  from  table. 
Theee  diamonds  are  both  yours  and  mine— 

have  won 
Their  value  again  —  beyond  all  markets  — 
there, 

1  lay  them  for  the  first  time  round  your 

neck. 

{Lays  necldaee  round  her  neck. 
And  then  this  chaplet — No  more  feuds, 

but  peace, 
Peace  and  ooneiliation  I    I  will  make      579 


Your  brother  love  me.    See,  I  tear  away 
The  leaves  were  darkened  by  the  battle — 
[JhUls  leaves  off  and  throws  them  down, 

—  crown  you 
Again  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen  of 
Beauty. 

J  Places  wreath  on  her  head, 
most  think  that  the  dread 
garland 
Win  braak  once  more  into  the  living  bloa- 

som. 
Nay,  nay,  I  pray  yon  rise. 

IRaises  her  with  both  hands. 

We  two  together 

Will  help  to  heal  your  son — your  son  and 

mme  — 
We  shaU  do  it  —  we  shaU  do  it  I 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  bebg  is  accomplish'd. 
And  I  am  happy  ! 
Lady  Giovanna,    And  I  too^  Federigo. 
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A  TRAGEDY 

This  play,  as  we  leam  from  the  *  Memoir '  (vol.  iL  p.  256)  was  begun  in  November,  1870,  after 
the  poet  had  finidied  '  The  Faloon,*  and  completed  in  1880,  but  was  not  published  nntfl  1884.  It 
was  produced  by  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  January,  1881,  and  ran  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nights.    The  story  is  from  Flntareh. 
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Btvoux,  en  ts^TtimfCm* 
BmiATiJt,  a  Tetrarek, 
AUendUmt, 
Bojf. 

Anoinvt,  a  Bomam  OmtmL 
Pvauut. 


Camma,  %Pif«  9S  Sinmaiui^  ^fUrwmr4t 
PrtsMess  im  tM4  T^mpU  ^  ArUmU, 
Maid, 

NobUwum* 


THE  CUP 

ACT  I 

Scene  I.  —  Distant  View  of  a  City 

OF  Galatia 

As  the  curtain  rises,  Priestesses  are  heard 
smgina  m  the  Temple.  Boy  discovered  on 
a  pathway  among  Rocks,  picking  grapes. 
A  party  of  Roman  Soldiers,  guarding  a 
prisoner  in  cAatns,  come  down  the  pathway 
andejcemt 


Enter  3tnobix  (looking  round).     Singing 


Synorix.  Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  wal* 

nut,  apricot, 
Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering- 

in 
The  city  where  she  dwelk.    She  past  me 

here 
Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying  from 
My  tetrarchy  to  Rome.    I  almost  touch'd 

her  — 
A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  mnao 
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AmoBg  her  maidens  to  thia  temple  —  O 

Godsl 
She  is  mj  fate  —  else  wherefore  has  my 

fate 
Brought  ~me  again  to  her  own  city  ?  — 

married 
Since  —  married    Sinnatns,    the    tetrarch 

here  —  lo 

Bat  if  he  he  conspirator,  Rome  will  chain 
Or  slay  him,    I  may  trust  to  gain  her 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarohy  restored 
By  Rome,  our  mistress,  grateful  that   I 

showed  her 
The  weakness  and  the  dissonance  of  our 

clans. 
And  how  to  crush  them  easily.    Wretched 

race  I 
And  once  I  wish'd  to  scourge  them  to  the 

hones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time  of  life 
Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth  the 

while, 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain'd  ?  and  now  this 

cup —  ao 

I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman. 

[^Brings  out  a  cup  and  scroll  from  under 

kis  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  her  ? 

IRecuiing  the  scroti 

*  To  the  admired  Camma,  wife  of  Sinna- 
tus  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  years  ago,  him- 
self an  adorer  of  our  great  goddess  Arte- 
mis, beheld  you  afar  off  worshipping  in  her 
temple,  and  loved  you  for  it,  sends  you  this 
cup  rescued  from  the  burning  of  one  of  her 
shrines  in  a  city  thro'  which  he  past  with 
the  Roman  army:  it  is  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages.  Receive  it  from  one  who 
cannot  at  present  write  himself  other  than 

*  A  Galatian  servino  bt  force  in 

THE  Roman  Legion.' 

[Turns  and  looks  up  to  Boy. 
Boy,  dost  thou  know  the  house  of  Sinna- 
tns? 
Boy,  These  grapes  are  for  the  house  of 
Sinnatus  — 
Close  to  the  temple. 
Synorix.  Yonder  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Synorix  {oxide).  That  I 

With  all  my  range  of  women  should  yet 

shun 
To  meet  her  face  to  face  at  once  !    My 
boy,     [Boy  comes  down  rocks  to  him. 


Take   thou  this    letter  and  this    eop   to 
Camma,  ^ 

The  wife  of  Sinnatus. 

Boy.  Going  or  gone  to-dsj 

To  hunt  with  Sinnatus.  | 

Synorix.  That  matters  boL    i 

Take  thou  this   cup  and  leave   it   at   her 
doors. 

{Gives  ike  cup  and  scroll  to  tie  Boj. 
will,  my  lord. 
[Takes  Ats  basket  of  grapez  and€BL 

Enter  Antonius. 

Antonius  (meeting  the  Boy  as  he  goe»  €m:\ 
Why,  whither  runs  the  boy  f 
Is  that  the  cup  yon    rescued   from    the 
fire? 
Synorix.  1  send  it  to  the  wife  of  Simo- 
tus. 
One  half  besotted  in  religions  rites. 
You  come  here  with  your  soldiers   to  eB> 

force 
The  long-withholden  tribute;  yon 
This  Sinnatus  of  playing  pa^otism. 
Which  in  your  sense  is  treason.     Yoa  hare 

yet 
No  proof  against  him.     Now  this  pioss 

cup 
Is  passport  to  their  house,  and  open  arms 
To  him  who  gave  it;  and  once  there  I  war- 
rant 
I  worm  thro'  all  their  windings. 

Antoniiu.  If  you  prosper. 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrarehies. 
Their  quarrels  with  themselves,  their  spites 

at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and  tlirooe 
One  king  above  them  all,  who  shall  be 

true 
To  the  Roman;  and  from  what  I  heard  ia 
Rome,  !r 

This  tributary  crown  may  fall  to  yoa. 
Synorix.  The    king,  the    crown  I    their 
talk  in  Rome  ?  is  it  so  ? 

[AntonioB  nods. 

Well  —  I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  iU  i 

And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to  Rome     j 

More  faithful  than  a  Roman.  j 

[Turns  and  sees  Camma  camm^     i 

Stand  aside.     | 
Stand  aside;  here  she  comes  ! 

[  Watching  Camma  as  she  enters  wid 
her  Mmd. 
Camma  (to  Maid).  Where  is  he,  girl  ? 
Maid.  You  know  the  waterfsD 
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That  in  the  sammer  keeps  the  mountftin 

side, 
But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock      69 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Comma.  The  stag  is  there  ? 

Maid.  Seen  in  the  thicket  at  the  bottom 
there 
Bat  yestei^ven. 

Comma,  Good  then,  we  will  climb 

The  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the  chase. 

[^Tkey  descend  the  rocke  and  exeunt, 

Synarix  (watching  her).  (AMe.)  The  bust 

of  Juno,  and  the  brows  and  eves 

Of  Venus;  face  and  form  unmatchable  I 

AnUmius.  Why  do  yon  look  at  her  so 

lingeringly  ? 
Syurix.  To  see  if  years  hare  changed 

her. 
Antoniiu  (jurcoitioally).    Love  her,  do 

you? 
Synorix.  I  envied  Sinnatus  when  he  mar- 
ried her. 
Antonhis.   She  knows  it  ?    Ha  I 
Synorix,       She  —  no,  nor  even  my  face. 
Anioniue.  Nor  Sinnatus  either  ? 
Synorix.  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antoniut.   Hot-blooded!    I  have  heard 
them  say  in  Rome,  81 

That  your  own  people  cast  you  from  their 

bounds 
For  some  unprincely  Tiolenoe  to  a  woman, 
As  Rome  dia  Tarqnin. 

Synorix.  WeU,  if  this  were  so 

I  here  return  like  Tarqnin  —  for  a  crown. 
AnUmiui.  And  may  be  foil'd  like  Tar- 
qnin, if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight-going 

policy, 
Bat  the  fooUfire  of  lore  or  lust,  which  well 
May  make  you  lose  yourself,  may  even 

drown  you 
In  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synorix.  Tut  —  fear  me  not; 

I  ever  had  my  Tictories  among  women.     91 
I  am  most  true  to  Rome. 

Antonius  (aeide).  I  hate  the  man  ! 

What  filthy  tools  oar  Senate  works  with  I 

StUl 
I  most  obey  them.     (Aloud.)    Fare  you 
well.  IGoing. 

Synorix.      Farewell  I 
Antoniue  (iiMping).    A  moment  I    If  you 
traek  this  Sinnatus 
la  aay  tnaaon,  I  give  yon  here  an  order 

[^Produces  a  paper. 


To  seize  upon  him.   Let  me  sign  it.   (Signs 

ir.)    There  — 
'  Antonius,  leader  of  the  Roman  Legion.' 
IHands  the  paper  to  Synorix.     Goes  up 

pathway  and  exit. 
Synorix.  Woman    again  1  —  but    I    am 

wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game  —  the  net,  —  the 

net.  too 

[5Aaut«^<  Sinnatus!  Sinnatus  I'   Then 

horn. 
Looking  off  stage.']    He  comes,  a  rough, 

bluff,  simple-looking  fellow. 
If  we  may  judge  the  kernel  by  the  husk. 
Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 
Assailed  by  Craft  and  Loye.  I  'U  join  with 

him; 
I  may  reap  something  from  him  —  oome 

upon  her 
Again,  perhaps,  to-day  —  her.      Who  are 

with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.    Shall  I  risk  it? 
I  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not  touch  me. 
I  will. 

Enter  Siknatus,  Humtbmen  and  hounds. 

Fair  sir,  a  happy  day  to  you  I 
You  reck  but  little  of  the  Roman  here,    1  to 
While  you  can  take  your  pastime  in  the 
woods. 
Sinnatus.    Ay,    a^,    why    not  ?      What 

would  you  with  me,  man  ? 
Synorix.  I  am  a  lifelong  loyer  of  the 
chase, 
And  tho'  a  stranger  fain  would  be  allow'd 
To  join  the  hunt 

Sinnatus.  Tour  name  ? 

Synorix.  Strato^  my  name. 

Sinnatus.  No  Roman  name  ? 
Synorix.      A  Greek,  my  lord;  you  know 
That  we  Galatians  are  both  Greek  and 
Gaul. 

{^Shouts  and  horns  in  the  distance. 
Sinnatus.   Hillo^  the  stag  1   (To  Synorix.) 
What,  yon  are  all  unfuruishNi  ? 
Giye  him  a  bow  and  arrows  —  follow  — 
follow. 

[Exitf  followed  by  Huntsmen. 
Synorix.  Slowly  but  surely  — till  I  see 
my  way.  im 

It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Our  ezpectatiouy  that  amazes  us. 

[DifTonl  shouts  and  horns, 
Hillo  I  HiUo ! 

[ExitSjnanx.   ShouU  and  hom$^ 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Tetrarch's  House 

Frescoed  Jiguree  on  the  walls.  Evening, 
MoonUght  outside.  A  cout^  wUk  cushions 
on  it,  A  snudl  table  with  a  flagon  of  wine^ 
eups^  plate  of  grapes,  eto.,  also  the  ct/^  of 
Scene  I.    A  chair  wUh  drapery  on  it. 

Camma  enterSf  and  opens  ctaiams  of  wn- 

dow. 

Camma.  No  Sinnattifl  yet — «iid  there 
the  rising  moon. 
{^Takes  up  a  cithern  and  sits  on  couch. 
Flags  and  sings. 

Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam, 
Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 

Moon  bring  him  home,  bring  him  home. 
Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  oold, 

Home,  sweet  moon,  bring  him  home. 
Home  with  the  fioek  to  the  fold — 

Sale  from  the  wolf  — 

(^Listening.)    Is  he  coming  ?    I  thought  I 

heard 
A  footstep.    No,  not  yet    They  say  that 

Rome  lo 

Sprang  from  a  wolf.     I  fear  my  dear  lord 

mizt 
With  some  conspiracy  against  the  wolf. 
This  moantidn  shepherd  never  dream'd  of 

Rome.  [Sings. 

Safe  from  the  wolf  to  the  fold  — 

And  that  great  break  of  precipice  that  runs 
Thro'  all  the  wood,  where  twenty  years  ago 
Huntsman  and  hound  and  deer  were  all 

neck-broken  I 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sdcnatus  followed  hg  Stnoriz. 

Sinnatus  (angrily).  I  tell  thee,  my  good 
fellow. 
My  arrow  struck  the  stag. 

Synorix,  But  was  it  so  ? 

Nay,  you  were  further  off;  besides  the 
wind  ao 

Went  with  my  arrow. 

Sinnatus.  I  am  sure  /  struck  him. 

Synorix,   And  I  am  just  as  sure,  my  lord, 
/  struck  him. 
(Aside,)    And  I  may  strike  your  game 
when  yon  are  gone. 


Camma.  Come,  come,  we  will  not  qnar* 
rel  about  the  stag. 
I  have  had  a  weary  day  in  watrhfng  yon. 
Yours  must  have  been  a  wearier.     £&t  and 


eat, 


the 


And  I  yon,  my  lord. 


And  take  a   hunter's  Tengeanee 
meats. 
Sinnatus,  No,  no  —  we  have  eaten — we 

are  heated.    Wine ! 
Camma.  Who  is  our  guest  ? 
Sinnatus,  Strato  he  calls  liimerlf. 

[Camma  offers  wine  to  Synariz^ 
Sinnatus  helps  himseitf. 
Sinnatus,  I  pledge  yon,  Strato. 


Synorix. 


Sinnatus  (seeing  the  cup  sent  to  Camma). 
What 's  here  ? 

Comma.  A  strange  gift  sent  to  me  to* 
day. 
A  sacred  cup  saved  from  a  blazing  ahrise  ]• 
Of  our  great  Groddess,  in  some  city  wbere 
Antonius  past.    I  had  believed  the   Rome 
Made  war  upon  the  peoples,  not  the  God*. 

Synorix.  Most  like  the  city  roee  n^ainet 
Antonius, 
Whereon  he  fired  it,  and  the  sacred  alume 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  it. 

Sinnatus.  Had  yon  tha 

No  message  with  the  cop? 

Camma.  Why,  yea,  see  here. 

lOives  him  the  sm^L 

Sinnatus  (reads).  'To  the  admired 
Camma,  —  beheld  you  a&r  off — loved  yoa 
—  sends  you  this  cup — the  cup  we  use  ii 
our  marriages — cannot  at  present  write 
himself  other  than 

<  A  GaLATIAN  HKRVIHG  BT  ffOBCK  IS 

THE  Roman  Legion.' 
Serving  by  force !    Were  there  no  bonghc 

to  hang  on. 
Rivers  to  drown  in?     Serve  by  foiee? 

No  force 
Could  make  me  serve  by  foroe. 

Synorix.  How  then,  vaj  loed  ? 

The  Roman  is  encampt  without  your  eitj  — 
The  foroe  of  Rome  a  thousand-fold  onr 
own.  ^ 

Must  all  Gralatia  hang  or  drown  herself? 
And  you  a  prince  and  tetrareh  in  this  pro- 
vince— 
Sinnatus,   Province  I 
Synorix.  Well,  well*  they  eall  it  ao  ii 
Rome. 
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Smnatiu  (angrily).  Proviuce ! 
Syfiorix,  A  noble  anger  1  but  AnioniuB 
To-morrow  will  demand  your  tribute  — 

you, 
Can  yon  make  war  ?    Have  jon  alliances  ? 
Bithyniay  Pontns,  Paphlagonia  ? 
Wt  W«  Imd  onr  league,  of  old  with  Ewt- 

em  kmgs. 
There  ia  my  hand  — if  saoh  a  league  there 

be.  60 

What  will  yoa  do  ? 

Sinnatui.  Not  set  myself  abroach 

And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  randpm  guest 
Who  join'a  me  in  the  hunt.    You  saw  my 

honnda 
True  to  the  scent;  and  we  have  two-legg'd 

dogs 
Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  ooeasion. 
And  when  to  bark  and  how. 

Synorix,  My  good  Lord  Sinnatus, 

I  onee  was  at  the  hunting  of  a  lion. 
Roused  by  the  clamor  of  the  chase  he  woke, 
Came  to  the  front  of  the  wood  —  his  mon- 
arch mane 
Bristled  about  his  quick  ears — he  stood 

there  70 

Starine  upon  the  hunter.    A  score  of  dogs 
Gnaw*!  at  his  ankles;  at  the  last  he  felt 
The  trouble  of  his  feet»  put  forth  one  paw, 
Slew  four,  and  knew  it  not,  and  so  re- 

main'd 
Staring  upon  the  hunter.     And  this  Rome 
Will  crush  yon  if  you  wrestle  with  her; 

then, 
Sato  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Senate, 
Scarce  know  what  she  has  done. 

(Aside.)  Would  I  could  more  him, 
FroToke  him  any  way  I     (Ahud,)    The 

Lady  Gamma, 
Wise  I  am  sure  as  she  is  beautiful,  80 

Will  close  with  me  that  to  submit  at  once 
Is  better  than  a  wholly  hopeless  war. 
Our  gallant  citizens  murder^  all  in  vain. 
Son,  nnsband,  brother  gash'd  to  death  in 

▼ain. 
And  the  small  state  more  cruelly  trampled 

on 
Than  had  she  nerer  mored. 

Comma.  Sir,  I  had  once 

A  boy  who  died  a  babe;  but  were  he  liv- 
ing 
And  grown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  will'd  it,  I 
WookL  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 

1^ 


With  scarce  a  pang.     (Rises.)    Sir,  if  a 
state  submit  90 

At  onee,  she  may  be  blotted  out  at  once 
And  swallow'd  in  the  conqueror's  chronicle. 
Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  defence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or  lost 
Solders  a  race  together  —  yea  —  tho'  they 

fail. 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and  fell 

are  like 
A  bank*d-up  fire  that  flashes  out  again 
From  centunr  to  century,  and  at  mt 
May  lead  them  on  to  victory  —  I  hope 

so—  99 

Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 
Sinnatus.  Well  spoken,  wife. 

Synorix  (batting).  Madam,    so    well    I 

yield. 
Sinnatus.      I  should  not  wonder 
If  Synoriz,  who  has  dwelt  three  years  in 

Rome 
And  wrought  his  worst  against  his  native 

land, 
Returns  with  this  Antonius. 
Stfnorix.  What  is  Synorix  ? 

Sinnatus.  Gralatian,  and  not  know  ?   This 
Synoriz 
Was  tetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also — did 
Dishonor  to  our  wives. 

Synorix.  Perhaps  you  judee  him 

With  feeble  charity;  being  as  you  tell  me 
Tetrarch,   there  might    be  willing  wives 

enough 
To  feel  dishonor  honor. 

Comma.  Do  not  say  so. 

I  know  of  no  such  wives  in  all  Galatia.  m 
There  may  be  courtesans  for  aught  I  know 
Whose  life  is  one  dishonor. 

Enter  Attewdakt. 

Attendant  (aside).        My  lord,  the  men  I 
Sinnatus  (aside).  Our  anti-Roman  fac- 
tion? 
Attendant  (aside).      Ay,  my  lord. 
Synorix  (overhearing).    (Aside.)  1  have 
enouffh  —  their  anti-Roman  faction. 
Sinnatus  (aloud).  Some  friends  of  mine 
would  speaJc  with  me  without 
You,  Strato,  make  good  cheer  till  I  return. 

[ExU. 
Synorix.  I  have  much  to  say,  no  time  to 
say  it  in. 
First,  lady,  know  myself  am  that  Galatian 
Who  sent  the  cup. 

Comma.        I  thank  you  from  my  hearts 
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Synorix.   Then  that  I  serre  with  Rome 

to  serve  Galatia.  lai 

That  is  mj  secret ;  keep  it,  or  yoa  sell 


To  torment  and  to  death.     {^Coming  closer. 

Yost  your  car  only  — 
I  loYe  yon  —  for  your  love  to  the  great 

Goddess. 
The  Romans  sent  me  here  a  spy  upon  you. 
To  draw  yon  and  your  husband  to  your 

doom. 
I  'd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 

[  Takes  cut  paper  given  him  by  Antonius. 

This  paper  sign'd 
Antonius  —  will    yon   take    it,  read   it? 
there ! 
Comma  (read»)»  'Yon  are  to  seise  on 

SinnatnSy  —  if  —  * 
Synorix  (jmatchee  paper).    No  more. 
What  follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.    O 
Gamma,  130 

Rome  has  a  glimpse  of  this  oonspiracy; 
Rome  never  yet  hath  spar'd  conspirator. 
Horrible  I  flaying,  scourging,  crucifying  — 
Comma,  I  am  tender  enough.     Why  do 

yon  practise  on  me  ? 
Synorix,  Why  should  I  practise  on  you  ? 
How  yon  wrong  me  I 
I  am  sure  of  being  every  way  malign'd. 
And  if  yon  should  betray  me  to  your  hus- 
band— 
Comma.  Will  you  betray  him  by  this 

order? 
Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dream'd 
Of  acting  on  it  [7>art  the  paper. 

Camma.  I  owe  yon  thanks  for  ever. 

Synorix,  Hath  Sinnatus  never  told  you 
of  thisplot  ?  141 

Comma,   Wnat  plot  ? 
Synorix,    A  child's  sand-castle  on  the 
beach 
F^  the  next  wave,  —  all  seen,  —  all  calcu- 
lated, 
All  known  by  Rome.    No  chance  for  Sin- 
natus. 
Comma,  Why  said  you  not  as  much  to 

my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix.  Brave  —  ay  —  too  brave,  too 
over-confident, 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and  me  ! 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt  of 

Rome 
Above  him,  would  have  chased  the  stag 
toKiaj 


It; 


In  the  full  face  of  all  the  Roman  emmp  ? 
A  miracle  that  they  let  him  hooie  again. 
Not  caaght,  maim'd,  blinded  him* 

[Camnui  okMuiden. 

(Aside.)    I  have  made  her  tremUe. 

(Aloud.)    I  know  they  mean  to   tortare 

him  to  death. 
I  dare  not  tell  him  how  I  came  to 
I  durst  not  trust  him  with  —  mj 

Rome 
To  serve  Galatia;  you  beard  him  00  the 

letter. 
Not  say  as  much  ?    I  all  but  said  as  mnek 
I  am  sure  I  told  him  that  his  plot  wk 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  yon — yon  are  wiser —  Bone 

knows  all. 
But  you  know  not  the  savagery  of  ^^i*wt^ 
Camma,    O  I  —  have  yon  power    witi 
Rome  ?  use  it  for  him  I  ir. 

Synorix,  Alas  I    I  have  no  sneh  powtr 
with  Rome.    All  that 
Lies  with  Antonius. 

lAs  if  struck   by  a   sudden    tkottgk. 
Comes  over  to  her. 

He  will  pass  to-morrov 
In  the  gray  dawn  before  the  Temple  dtma. 
Yon  have  beauty, —  O,  great  beaut j,— 

and  Antonius, 
So  gracious  toward  women,  never  jet 
flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.     Plead  t» 

him, 
I  am  sure  yon  will  prevail. 

Camma,  Still  —I  aboold  teS 

My  husband. 

Synorix,     Will  he  let  you  plead  for  hia 
To  a  Roman  ? 

Camm<i.      I  fear  not. 
Synorix.  Then  do  not  tell  bia. 

Or  tell  him,  if  yon  will,  when  you  return. 
When  you  have  eharm'd  our  general  iste 
mercy,  i:» 

And  all  is  safe  again.    O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs    of  <  Synorix  1     Sjnoixi!' 
heard  outside. 
Think,  —  torture,  —  death,  —  and  eome. 

Camma,  I  will,  I  wiS 

And  I  will  not  betray  joo. 

Synorix  (aside^  as  Smnatus  enters). 

Stand 


Enter  Simkatus  and  ATTVXUAwr. 

Sinnatus.    Thou  art  that  Synoziz  1    Om 
whom  thoa  hast  wzong^d 
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Without  there  knew  thee  with  Antonins. 
Thej  howl  for  thee,  to  rend  thee  head  from 
limb. 
Synorix.  I  am  much  mali|p'd.  I  thought 

to  lerre  Galatia. 
Smnatua,  Serve    thyself   fiitt,  Tillaiii ! 
Thej  shall  not  harm  180 

Hjr  guest  within  my  hoose.  There  I  (points 

to  door\  there  !  this  door 
Opens  upon  the  forest !    Out,  begone  I 
HenoefOTth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 

Synorix.  However,  I  thank  thee  (drtnot 
his  sword);  thou  hast  saved  my  life. 

[Exit, 
SifUuUus  (to  Attendant).   Return  and  tell 
them  Synorix  is  not  here. 

lExit  Attendant. 
What  did  that  villain  Synorix  sa^  to  you  ? 
Comma.  Is  he  —  that  —  Synorut  ? 
Sinnaius.  Wherefore  should  you  doubt 
it? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him. 

Cafmiio.  Only  one, 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  face. 
Sumaius.  Come,  oome,  could  he  deny  it  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?  190 

CamartO.  What  shoidd  he  say  ? 
5tfifiatiit.  What  should  he  say,  my  wife  I 
He  should  say  this,  that  being  tetrarch 

once 
His  own  true  people  cast  him  from  their 

doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Comma.  Not  kindly  to  them  ? 

Sifmahis.  Kindly  ? 

O,  the  most  kindly  prince  in  all  the  world  ! 
Would    elap  his   honest  citizens   on   the 

back, 
Biuidy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them,  be 

cunous 
About  the  welfare  of  their  babes,  their 

wives, 
O,  ay — their  wives  —  their  wives  t   What 

should  he  sav  ? 
He  should  say  nothmg  to  my  wife  if  I     aoo 
Were  by  to  throttle  him  !    He  steep'd  him- 
self 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.    How  should  you 


What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Comma.  Yet  he  seem'd  kindly. 

And  said  he   loathed  the  cruelties   that 

Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 

Sinnahts,  Did  he,  honest  man  ? 


Ctanma.  And  you,  that  seldOTi  brook 
the  stranger  here. 
Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  yon  to- 
day. 

Smnatus,  I  warrant  you  now,  he  said  he 
struck  tbe  stag. 

Comma.  Why,    no,    he   never   tonoh'd 
upon  the  stag. 

Smnatus.  Why,  so   I  said,  my  arrow. 
Well,  to  sleep.  a  10 

IGoes  to  dose  door. 

Comma.  Nay,  dose  not  yet  the  door 
upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Svmatus.  True;  and  my  friends  may  spy 

1   •  w        •  w 

him 

And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Comma.  He  is  sone  already. 

O,  look,  —  yon  grove  upon  the  mountain, 
—  white 

In  the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier  snow  ! 

But  what  a  blotch  of   blackness  under- 
neath! 

Sinnatus,  you  remember — yea,  yon  must. 

That  there  three  years  ago — the  vast  vine- 
bowers 

Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  and  dropt 

Their  streamers  earthward,  which  a  breeie 
of  May  sjo 

Took  ever  and  anon,  and  open'd  out 

The  purple  sone  of  hill  ana  heaven.  There 

You  tola  your  love;  and  like  the  swaying 
vines  — 

Yea,  —  with  our  eyes,  —  our  hearts,  our 
prophet  hopes 

Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  all 

But  cloudless  heaven  which  we  have  found 
together 

In  our  three  married  years !    You  kiss'd 
me  there 

For  the  first  time.    Sinnatus,  kiss  me  now. 

Sinnatus.  First  kiss.  (Kisses  her.)  There, 

then.     You  talk  almost  as  if  it     tag 

Might  be  the  last 

Comma.  Will  you  not  eat  a  little  ? 

Sinnatus.  No,  no,  we  found  a  goatherd's 
hut,  and  shared 

His  fruits  and  milk.    Liar  I    You  will  be- 
lieve 

Now  that  he  never  struck  the  stag — a 
brave  one 

Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow. 

Comma.  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  gray  dawn,  and  take  this  holy  eup 

To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
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Sinnaiui.  Good  I 

Comma,  If  I  be  not  back  in  ball  an 
boor, 
Come  after  me. 
Sinnahu.   What  I  is  tbere  ^bmger  ? 
Cammii,  Naj, 

None  that  I  know;  't  is  but  a  step  from 
here  339 

To  the  Temple. 

Smnaha.      All  my  brain  is  fall  of  sleep. 
Wake    me    before    you    go,    I  '11    after 

you  — 
After  me  now  I  {^Closes  door  and  eziL 

Comma  (drawing  curtains).  Your  shadow. 
Synoriz  — 
His  face  was  not  malienanty  and  be  said 
That  men  malign'd  him.      Shall  I  go? 

ShaUIgo? 
Death,  torture  — 
'He    never  yet   flung   back   a    woman's 

prayer' — 
I  go,  but  I  will  haye  my  dagger  with  me. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III 

Same  as  Scene  I.    Dawn 

Mugic  and  Singing  in  ike  Temple. 

Enter  Synorix  watehMlg^  after  him  PuB- 
uus  and  Soldikbb. 

Synorix.  Publins  I 
PMiva.  Here  I 

Synorix.  Do  you  remember  what 

I  told  you  ? 
PubUus.  When  yon  cry, '  Rome,  Rome,' 
to  seize 
On  whomsoeyer  may  be  talking  with  yon. 
Or  man,  or  woman,  as  traitors  auto  Rome. 
Synorix.  Right.  Back  again.  How  many 

of  you  are  there  ? 
PubUus.  Some  half  a  score. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synorix.         I  haye  my  guard  about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted  me 
Across  the  woods,  last  night.    I  hardly 

gaind 
The  camp  at  midnight.     Will  she  come  to 

me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ?    Not  if 
Sinnatns  10 

Has  told    her  all  the    truth  about    me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast  in. 


I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate,  waj 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  I  woold  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  happj,  so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.    Nay,  ahe  v£ 

not  come. 
Yet  if  she  be  a  true  and  loying  wife 
She  may,  perchance,  to  saye  this  ^■»^*^'^ 

Ay! 
See,  see,  my  white  bird  step^iag  toward  tb 

snare. 
Why,  now  I  count  it  all  but  minele,       j 
That  this  braye  heart  of  mine  ahoold 


me  so, 
As  helplessly  as  some  unbearded  boy's 
When  first  be  meets  his  maiden  in  a  bovs 

Enter  Gamma  (with  cup). 
The  lark  first  takes  the  sai 


wmg, 
But  you,  twin  sister  of  the  momiag  star. 
Forelead  the  sun. 

Comma.  Where  is  Antooios  7 

Synorix.   Not  here  as  yet.     Yon  are  u 
early  for  him. 

[She  crosses  towca^  Tern* 
Synorix.    Nay,  whitherso  yoo  now  * 
Comma.  1%  lodfe  this  c 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Ai4o»w»^^ 
And  so  return. 

Synorix.  To  find  Antonius  here. 

[She  goes  into  the  Temple,  he  looks  cy 
her. 
The  loyeliest  life  that  eyer  drew  the  lif^  I 
From  heayen  to  brood  upon  her,  and 
Earth  with  her  shadow  !    I  tmst  she 

return. 
These  Romans  dare  not  yiolate  the  T 
No,  I  must  lure  my  game  into  the  tam^ 
A  woman  I  could  tiye  and  die  for.    WaC 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is  tfab  * 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old  enoogb 
To  dote  on  one  alone.     Yes,  mad  for  br, 
Gamma   the    stately.  Gamma   the  p^ 

hearted. 
So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange    and 

chance 
Goming  upon  me,  for,  by  the  Gods,  I 
Strange  to  myself  I 

Re-enter  Gamma. 

Comma,  Where  is  Antcsib* 

Synorix.   Where  ?    As  I  said  hefocc 

are  still  too  early. 
Comma.  Too  early  to  be  here  akat 

thee; 
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For  wlieiher  men  malign  thy  name,  or  no, 
It  bears  an  evil  savor  among  women. 
Where  is  Antonius  ?    (Laud.) 

Synorix»  Madam,  as  yon  know 

The  camp  is  half  a  league  without  the 

city; 
If  yon  will  walk  with  me  we  needs  must 
meet  so 

Antonius  coming,  or  at  least  shall  find  him 
There  in  the  camn. 

Comma.  TsOf  not  one  step  with  thee. 

Where  is  Antonius  ?    (^Louder,) 

Syfwrix  (advancing  towards  her).    Then 
for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Sinnatns  your  hns- 

hand, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Comma  (drawina  her  dagger).    Stay  I  — 

too  near  is  death. 
Synarix  (di$armmg  her).  Is  it  not  easy  to 
disarm  a  woman  ? 

Enter  SiNif  atus  (seizes  him  from  behind  by 

the  throat). 

Sgnorix    (throttled    and  scarce  audible). 
Rome  !  Rome  ! 

Sinnatus.  Adulterous  dog  I 

Synorix  (stabbing  him  with  Gamma's  dog^ 
ger).   What !  will  you  have  it  ? 
[damma  utters  a  cry  and  runs  to  Sinna- 
tus. 
Svmatus  (falls  bachoord).  I  have  it  in 
my  heart  —  to  the  Temple  —  fly  — 
For  my  sake  —  or  they  seize  on  thee.    Re- 
member I  60 
Away  —  farewell  I                                {^Dies. 
Comma  (runs  up  the  steps  into  the  Temple^ 

loohng  back).   Farewell  I 
Synorix  (seeing  her  escape).    The  women 
of  the  Temple  drag  her  in. 
Publitts!    Fubtius!    No, 
Antonius  would  not  suffer  me  to  break 
'  Into  the  sanctuary.     She  hath  escaped. 

ILooking  down  at  Sinnatns. 
'  Adulterous  dog  ! '  that  red-faced  rage  at 
me  t 
:    Then  with  one  quick  short  stab — eternal 

peace. 
^  80  end  all  pawions.    Then  what  use  in  pas- 
sions ? 
:'*  To  warm  the  cold  bonds  of  our  dying  life 
; '  And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy,       70 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us, 
keep  us 


From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those 

ashes 
Which  all  must  be.    Well  used,  they  serve 

US  well. 
I  heard  *a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambition 
Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  more  yon 

drink 
The  more  you  thirst  —  yea  —  drink   too 

much,  as  men 
Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck  —  it  drives 

you  mad. 
I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such  gam^ 

ster 
As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare  the 

chance 
Of  double,  or  losing  alL    The  Roman  Sen- 
ate, 80 
For  I  have  always  play'd  into  their  hands, 
Means  me  the  crown.    And  Gamma  for 

my  bride  — 
The  people  love  her  —  if  I  win  her  loTe, 
They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  as  one  with 

her. 
There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary  king. 

[Looki^tg  down  on  Sinnatus. 
Why  did  I  strike  him?  —  having  proof 

enough 
Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have  left 
That  stroke  to  Rome.    He  saved  my  life 

too.    Did  he  ? 
It  seem'd  so.    I  have  play'd  the  sudden 

fool. 
And  that  sets  her  against  me  —  for  the 

moment.  90 

Gamma — well,  well,  I  never  found  the 

woman 
I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to  my  will. 
She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my  crown. 
And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous  too. 
And  we  wUl  chiip  unong  out  tuim.  and 

smile 
At  bygone  things  till  that  (pointing  to  Sin- 
natns) eternal  peace. 
Rome !    Rome  I 

Enter  PuBUUS  and  SOLDIEB0. 

Twice  I  cried  Rome.     Why  came  ye  not 
before  ? 
Publius,  Why  come  we  now?    Whom 

shall  we  seize  upon  ? 
Synorix  (pointing  to  the  body  of  Sinna- 
tus). The  body  of  that  dead  traitor 
Sinnatus.  to» 

Bear  him  away. 

Music  and  Singing  m  TVmptr . 
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ACT  II 

Scene. — Interior  of  the  Temple 
OP  Artemis 

Small  gold  gates  on  platform  in  front  0/ the 
veil  be/ore  the  colossal  statue  of  the  God' 
deUf  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Temple  a 
tripod  altar,  on  which  is  a  lighted  lamp, 
Ijtanps  (lighted^  suspended  between  Ae 
pOlars.  Tripoas,  vases,  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, etc^  about  stage.  AUar  at  back  dose 
to  Goddess,  with  two  cups.  Solemn  music. 
Priestesses  decorating  the  Temple. 

(The  Chorus  ofPRoamasKa  sing  as  they  enter.) 

Artemis,  Artomk,  hear  ns,  O  Mother,  hear  qb, 

and  bless  ns  I 
Artemis,  thou  that  art  life  to  the  wind,  to  the 

wave,  to  the  glebe,  to  the  fire  I 
Hear  th  j  people  who  praise  thee !    O,  help  ns 

from  all  that  oppress  ns  I 
Hear  thy  priestesses  hymn  thy  glory !    O,  yield 

them  all  their  desire  1 


Priestess.    Phcsbe,  that  man  from  Syno- 
rixy  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  see  the  prieatessy  waits  onoe  more 
Before  the  Temple. 
Phoebe.  We  will  let  her  know. 

[Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses,  who  goes 
out. 
Since  Gamma  fled  from  Synoriz  to  onr 

Temple, 
And  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and  power, 
Was  chosen  priestess  here,  have  yon  not 
mark'd  10 

Her  eyes  were  ever  on  the  marble  floor  ? 
To-day  they  are  fizt  and  bright  —  tbey 

look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  ? 
Priestess.    To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 
her  Sinnatus ! 
Yon  will  not  easily  make  me  credit  that. 
Phabe.    Ask  her. 

Enter  Gamma  as  Priestess  (in  front  of  the 

curtains). 

Priestess.    Yon  will  not  marry  Synoriz  ? 

Comma.    My  girl,  I  am  the  bride  of 
Death,  ana  only 
Marr^  the  dead. 

Prtestess.    Not  Synoriz  then  ? 

Comma.  My  girl, 

At  times  this  orade  of  great  Artemis 


Has  no  more  power  than  other 
To  speak  directly. 

Phabe.  Will  yon  speak  to  kiB, 

The  messenger  from  Synoriz  wbo  waits 
Before  the  Temple  ? 

Comma.         Why  not  ?    Let  him  enter. 
[Comes  forward  on  to  U^  6y  tr^oi. 

Enter  a  Messengol 

Messenger  (hneds).    Greeting'  aisd  health 
from  Synoriz  !    More  than  once 
Yon  have  refused  his  hand.     When  last  I 

saw  yon, 
Yon  all  but  yielded.    He  entreats  yoo  nov 
For  your  last  answer.     When  he  atmck  as 

Sinnatus  — 
As  I  have  many  a  time  declared  to  joa  — 
He  knew  not  at  the  moment  irho   had 

fastened 

About  his  throat — he  begs  yon  to  fot*get  iL 

As  scarce  his  act — a  random  strc&e.     AH 

else  }t 

Was  loye  for  yon;  he  prays  yon  to  helievs 

him. 

Ccanma.    I  pray  him  to  beliCTe — that  I 

believe  him. 
Messenger.  Wh^,  that  is  welL  Yotuneaa 

to  marry  lum? 
Comma.    I  mean  to  many  him  —  if  thst 

be  welL 
Messenger.    This  yery  day  the  'R^»"»fi— 
crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  wills  you  then  this  day  to  many  hiaa. 
And  so  be  throned  together  in  the  sight  j9 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may  kaov 
Yon  twair  are  reconciled,  and  no  more  f  eodf 
Disturb  onr  peaceful  Tsssalage  to  Rome. 
Comma,    T<Mlay?   Too  sodden.    1  wifl 
brood  upon  it. 
When  do  they  orown  him  ? 
Messenger*  Even  now. 

Comma,  And  iriiere  ? 

Messenger.    Here  by  your  temple. 
Comm€i.  Come  once  move  to  me 

Before  the  crowning^— I  will  answer  yon. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
Phoebe,   Great  Artemis  I   OCammaycaa 
it  be  well, 
Or  good,  or  wise,  that  yon  shonld  dasp  a 

hand 
Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  Sinnatns  ? 
Comma,   Good  I  mine  own  dagger  dnvea 
bv  Synoriz  found  9 

All  good  in  the  tme  heart  ol  Sinnate^ 
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And  qnenoh'd  it  there  for  eyer.    Wise  ! 
life  jields  to  Death,  and  Wisdom  bowa  to 

Fate, 
Is  wisest  doing  so.    Did  not  this  man 
Speak  well?    We  cannot  fight  imperial 

Rome, 
But  he  and  I  are  both  Galatian-bom; 
And  tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I 
Might  teach  this  Rome  —  from  knowledge 

of  our  people  — > 
Where  to  lay  on  her  tribute — heavily  here 
And  li^tly  there.    Might  I  not  live  for 

that,  60 

And  drown  all  poor  self-passion  in  the  sense 
Of  public  good  ? 

Photbe,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  marry  him. 
Comma,    Are  you  so  sure  7    I  pray  you 

wait  and  see. 
[Skouti  (from  the  diitanee)  *  Synoriz ! 

Synorix ! ' 
Comma,  Synorix,  Synoriz  I  So  they  cried 

Sinnatus 
Not  so  long  sinoe  —  they  sicken  me.    The 

One 
Who  shifts  his  policy  suffers  something, 

must 
Accuse  himself,  excuse  himself;  the  Many 
Will  feel  no  shame  to  ^ve  themselves  the  lie. 
Phahe.    Most  like  it  was  the  Roman  sol- 
dier shouted. 
Comma.    Their  shield-borne  patriot  of 

the  morning  star  70 

Hang'd  at  midday,  their  traitor  of  the  dawn 
The  clamor'd  darling  of  their  afternoon  I 
And  that  same  head  they  would  have  play'd 

atbaUwith 
And  kick'd  it  featureless —  they  now  would 

crown  I  [FUnariah  oftrumpeU. 

Enter  a  Galadan  Koblemah  wUk  crown  on 

a  oukion, 

N<Me{hned$).  Greeting  and  health  from 

Synoriz.    He  sends  you 
This  diadem  of  the  first  Galatian  Queen, 
That  yon  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the  glory 

of  it. 
And  join  yonr  life  this  day  with  his,  and 

wear  it 
fieside  him  on  his  throne.    He  waits  your 

answer. 
Comma.    Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow 

among  the  shadows,  80 

One  ghost  oiall  the  ghosts  —  as  vet  so  new, 
80  strange  among  them  —  such  an  alien 

thwe, 


So  much  of  husband  in  it  still — that  if 
The  shout  of  Synorix  and  Gamma  sitting 
Upon  one  throne,  should  reach  it,  it  would 

rise  — 
He  !  — He,  with  that  red  star  between  the 

ribs, 
And  my  knife  there  — and  blast  the  king 

and  me. 
And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.    I  dan 

not,  sir  I 
Throne  him  —  and  then  the  marriage — ay, 

and  tell  him 
That  I  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia —    90 

[AU  ore  amazed. 
Yea,  that  ye  saw  me  crown  myself  withaL 

[PutM  on  the  crown. 
I  wait  him  his  crownM  queen. 
NohU.    So  will  I  tell  him.  [EnL 

Music.  Two  PriestesscB  ffo  up  ike  itepe  5e- 
fore  ike  ekrine,  draw  the  curtaine  on  either 
side  {discooering  the  Ooddess)^  then  open 
the  gatet  and  remain  on  steps^  one  on  either 
sidCf  and  kneel.  A  priestess  goes  off  and 
returns  with  a  veil  oj  marriage^  then  assists 
Phoebe  to  veil  Gamma.  At  M«  fain«  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gamma  and  all  the  Priest' 
cues  knedt  raise  their  hands  to  the  Goddess^ 
and  bow  down. 
IShoutSf '  Synorix  I  Synorix  ! '    AU  rise. 

Comma.    Fling  wide  the  doors,  and  let 
the  new-made  children 
Of  our  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 

[^Sunlight  pours  through  the  doors. 
I  have  no  heart  to  do  it    {To  Phobe.) 
Look  for  me  I 

B?n>ucAeff.    Fhosbe  locks  out 
houts^ '  Synorix  I  Synorix  I ' 
Phabe.    He    climbs    the    throne.    Hot 
blood,  ambition,  pride 
So  bloat  and  redden  his  face  —  O,  would  it 

were 
His  third  last  apoplexy  I    O,  bestial  I 
O,  how  unlike  our  goodly  Sinnatus  I        100 
Comma  (on  the  ground).    You  wrong  hia 
surelv;  far  as  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
Phctbe  (aside).    How  dare  she  say  it  f    I 
eould  hate  her  for  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

lA  flourish  oftrumptis. 
Comma.  Is  he  crown'd  ? 

Phabe.    Aj,  there  they  crown  him. 
[Crowd  without  sAmiC,  •  Synorix  I  Synorizf 
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A  Priestess   brings  a  box   of  spices  to 
Camma,  who  throws  them  on  the  altar- 
fiame. 
Comma,    Rouse    the   dead  albusflame, 
fling  in  the  spices, 

Kard,  cinnamon,  amomam,  benzoin. 

Let  all  the  air  reel  into  a  mist  of  odor, 

As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Paradise.       109 

Lay  down  the  Ljdian  carpets  for  the  Kin^. 

The  King  should  pace  on  parple  to  his 
bride, 

And  music  there  to  greet  my  lord  the  King. 

[Music, 

(  To  Phosbe.)     Dost  thon  remember  when  I 
wedded  Sinnatus  ? 

Ay,  thon  wast  there — whether  from  maiden 
fears 

Or  reTerential  love  for  him  I  loved. 

Or  some  strange  second -sight,  the  mar- 
riage-cup 

Wherefrom  we  make  libation  to  the  (xod- 
dess 

So  shook  within  my  hand  that  the  red  wine 

Ban  down  the  marble  and  lookt  like  blood, 
like  blood. 
Phoebe.    I  do  remember  your  first-mar- 
riage fears.  lao 
Camma.    I  have  no  fears  at  this  my  sec- 
ond marriage. 

See  here  —  I  stretch  my  hand  oat — hold 
it  there. 

How  steady  it  is ! 

Phcdfe.  Steady  enough  to  stab  him  I 

Comma,    O,  hush  I  O,  peace  !    This  vio- 
lence ill  becomes 

Hie  silence  of  our  Temple.    Gentleness, 

Low  words  best  chime  with  this  solemnity. 

Enter  a  procession  of  Priestesses  and  Chit- 
dren  bearing  garkmds  and  golden  goblets^ 
and  strewing  JUnoers. 

Enter  Stnorix  (as  King,  with  gold  laurel- 
wreath  crown  and  purple  robes),  foUowed 
by  ANTONnrs,  Pubutts,  Noblemen, 
Guards,  and  the  Populace, 

Comma,    Hail,  King  1 

Sgnorix.  Hail,  Queen  I 

Hie  wheel  of  Fate  has  roU'd  me  to  the  top. 
I  would  that  happiness  were  gold,  that  I 
Might  cast  my  largess  of  it  to  the  crowd  1 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast  to-day, 
Beneath   the    shadow  of  our  pines   and 
planes !  133 

For  all  m^  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  traveu'd  land  now  sank 


Below  the  horizon  —  like  a  barreo  shore 

That  grew  salt  weeds,  but  now  all  drown'd 
in  love 

And  glittering  at  full  tide — the  boanfteoBi 
bays 

And  havens  filling  with  a  blissfal  sea. 

Nor  speak  I  now  too  mightily,  beiii|^  King 

And  luippy  1  happiest,  lady,  in  my  power 

To  make  you  happy. 

Comma.  Yes,  sir. 

Synorix.  Our  Antooina, 

Our  faithful  friend  of  Borne,  tho'  Rome 
may  set  lm 

A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  his  eoiir> 
tesy 

Entreats  he  may  be  present  at  our  mar- 
riage. 
Comma.    Let  him  come  —  a 

him,  if  he  will. 
(7*0  Antonius.)     Welcome,  mj  lord  An- 

tonius,  to  our  Temple. 
(7*0  Synoriz.)    Yon  on  this  aide  the  al- 
tar.    (To  Antonius.)     Yoa  00  that 

Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 

[All  Jfoce   the    Goddess.     Priesiesses^ 
Children,  Populace,  and  Guards  tned 
—  the  others  remain  standing. 
Synorix.    O  thon  that  dost  inspire  the 
germ  with  life. 

The  child,  a  thread  within  the  hoose  of 
birUi, 

And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  send 
forth 

The  glory  of  his  father — thou  whose  breatk 

Is  balmy  wind  to  robe  our  hills  with  g^rass, 

And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  myrtle-blos- 
som. 

And  roll  the  golden  oceans  of  our  grmin. 

And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of  our 
vines. 

And  fill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and  the  last 

Of  plenty  —  make  me  happy  in  my  mar^ 
riage  1 
Chorus    (chanting),    Artemis,   Artemis^ 

hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis  f 
Comma.    O  thon  that  slayest  the  babe 
within  the  womb  t^ 

Or  in  the  being  born,  or  after  slayest  him 

As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose  stoon- 
voice 

Unsookets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears  bis  root 

Beyond  his  head,  and  strows  our  fndts,  and 
lays 

Our  golden  grain,  and  runs  to 
makes  it 
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Foam  over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of  kings 

And  peoples,  hear ! 

Whose  arrow  is  the  plague — whose  quick 

flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower  to 

the  rock. 
And  hurls  the  ▼ictor's  column  down  with 

him  170 

That  crowns  it,  hear  ! 
Who  causest  the  safe  earth  to  shudder  and 

and  flatten  in  her  closing  chasm 
Domed  cities,  hear  I 
Whose  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken  a 

province 
To  a  cinder,  hear  I 
W^hose  winter-cataraots  find  a  realm  and 

leave  it 
A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear !     I  call 

thee 
To  make  my  marriage  prosper  to  my  wish  1 
CAonif.     Artemis,    Artemis,   hear    her, 
Ephesian  Artemis  t  180 

Comma*    Artemis,  Artemis,   hear   me, 
Galatian  Artemis  I 
I  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own  Tem- 
ple. 
Ckorui.    Artemis,   Artemis,   hear   her, 
Galatian  Artemis  I 

IThunder,    All  rige. 
Sytwfix  (aside).    Thunder !    Ay,  ay,  the 
storm  was  drawing  hither 
Across  the  hills  when  I  was  being  crowned. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 

Camma.     Art   thou  —  still    bent  —  on 

martying? 
Synorix,  Surely  —  yet 

These  are  strange  words  to  speak  to  Arte- 
mis. 
Camma.    Words  are  not  always  what 
thev  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  nithful  to  thee  till  thou  die.     190 
Synorix.    I    thank    thee,    Camma,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma  (turning  to  Antonius).    Antonius, 
Much  graced  are  we  that  our  Queen  Rome 

myou 
Deigns  to  look  in  upon  our  barbarisms. 

Twnif  aoe$  up  Btep$  to  altar  before  the 
Goddess.  Tabes  a  cup  from  off  the 
akar.  Holds  it  towards  Antonius. 
Antonius  goes  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  opposite  to  Synorix. 
Ton  see  this  cup,  my  lord.  [(Jives  it  to  him. 
ArUoniua*  Most  curious  I 


The  manv-breasted  mother  Artemis 
Emboss'a  upon  it 

Camma.  It  is  old,  I  know  not 

How  man^  hundred  years.    Give  it  ma 

agam. 
It  is  the  cup  belonging  our  own  Temple. 
[Puts  it  Inek  on  aUar^  and  takes  up  the 
cup  of  A^  I.    Showing  it  to  Antonius. 
Here  is  another  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 
The  gift  of  Synorix;  and  the  Goddess,  being 
For  this  most  gratef ul,  wills,  thro*  me  her 
priestess,  aoi 

In  honor  of  his  gift  and  of  our  marriage, 
That  Synorix  should  drink  from  his  own 
cup. 
Synorix.  I  thank  thee,  Camma, — I  thank 

thee. 
Comma.        For  —  my  lord  — 
It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 
That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  life  and  death. 
They  two  should  drink  together  from  one 

cup. 
In  symbol  of  their  married  unity, 
Making  libation  to  the  Goddess.    Bring  ma 
The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages,     no 
[They  bring  m  a  large  Jar  of  wine. 
Camma  pours  wine  into  cup. 
(To  Synorix.)    See  here,  I  flU  it    (To 
Antonius.)     Will    you    drink,    my 
lord? 
Antonius.    I  ?    Why  should  I  ?    I  am 

not  to  be  married. 
Camma.    But  that  might  bring  a  Roman 

blessing  on  us. 
Antonius  (refusing   aq>).    Thy  pardon, 

priestess  I 
Camma.  Thou  art  in  the  right 

This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for  me. 
See,  first  I  make  libation  to  the  Goddess, 

[Makes  libation. 
And  now  I  drink. 

[Drinks  andfiUs  the  cup  again. 

Thy  turn,  Galatian  nAnft. 

Drink  and  drink  deep  —  our  marriage  wul 

be  fruitful. 
Driuk  and  drink  deep,  and  thou  wilt  make 
me  happy. 
[Synorix  goes  up  to  her.    She  hands  him 
the  cup.    He  drinks, 
Synorix.    There,  Camma  I    I  have  al- 
most drained  the  cup  —  990 
A  few  drops  left 

Camma.  Libation  to  the  Goddess. 

[He  throws  the  remaining  drops  on  the 
altar  and  gives  Camma  the  ciip. 
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Comma  {piacmg  the  cm  on  the  altar). 
Why,  then  the  Goddess  hears. 
[Comes  down  and  forward  to  tripod, 
Antonius  foUow$» 

Antonins, 
Where  wast  thoa  on  thai  morning  when  I 

came 
To  plead  to  thee  for  Sinnatos's  life, 
Beside  this  temple  half  a  year  ago  ? 

AnUmha,    I  never  heard  of  this  request 

of  thine. 
Synonx  (coming  forward  hastily  to  foot  of 
tripod  steps),    I  sought  him,  and  I 
could  not  find  him.     Fray  you. 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Comma*  Antonius  — 

<Cammal'    Who  spake? 

Antonitu.  Not  I. 

Phabe.  Nor  any  here. 

Comma.    I  am  all  hut  sure  that  some  one 

spake.    Antonius,  230 

If  yon   had   found   him  plotting  against 

Rome, 
Would  you    have    tortured    Sinnatus    to 
death? 
Antonius,    No  thought  was  mine  of  tor- 
ture or  of  death, 
But  had  I  found  him  plotting,  I  had  ooun- 

sell'd  him 
To  rest  from  yain  resistance.    Rome  is 

fated 
To  rule  the  world.    Then,  if  he  had  not 

listen'd, 
I  might  have  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Synorix.    Why  do  you  palter  with  the 
ceremony  ? 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Comma,  Thej  are  finished. 

Synorix,  How ! 

Camilla.    Hiou  hast  drunk  deep  enough 
to  make  me  happy.  240 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  hear  to  thee 
Glow  thro'  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix*  The  love  I  hear  to  thee 

Glows  thro'  my  veins  since  first  I  look'd  on 

thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  ceremony  ? 
The  sovereign  of  Gralatia  weds  his  Queen. 
Let  all  he  done  to  the  fullest  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  Goda. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 

The  flowery  rohe  of  Hymen,  we  would  add 

Some  golden  fringe  of  gorgeousness  he- 

yond  349 

Old  use,  to  make  the  day  memorial,  when 


Synorix,  fliat  King,  Camma,  first 

the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  richest  lot  from  Fate,  to  lire 
And  die  together. 

Iliis  pain  — what  la  it?— si^aa? 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year  —  in — 

Rome. 
Yes,  yes.     (To  Antonius.)    Tour  uam  — 

a  moment — it  will  pass. 
I  reel  heneath  the  weight  of  utter  joy  — 
This  all  too  happy  day,  crown — aneen  at 

once.  [ol 

0  all  ye  Grods  —  Jupiter !  —  Jupiter ! 

IFaUs  ~ 

Comma,    Dost  thou  cry  out  apoo  the 
Grods  of  Rome  ? 
Thou  art  Galatian-bom.    Our  Artemia  jte 
Has  vanquish'd  their  Diana. 

Synorix  (on  the  ground).    I  am  poiaoii*d. 
She  —  close  the  Temple  door.     L^  her  doc 
fly. 
Comma  (leaning  on  tripod).    Have  I  not 

drunk  of  tibe  same  cup  with  thee  ? 
Synorix,    Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome  and 
all  the  world. 
She  too  —  she  too  —  the  bride  I  the  Queen ! 

and  I  — 
Monstrous  I  I  that  loved  her. 

Comma,  I  loTed  Ant 

Synorix,    O  murderous  mad-woman !    1 
pray  you  lift  me 
And  make  me  walk  awhile.    I  ha^e  heard 

these  poisons 
May  be  walk  d  down. 

[Antonius  and  Publins  rotte  him  i^ 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lead. 

They  will  break  in  the  earth  —  I  am  sifik- 

iuff — hold  me  —  x-» 

Let  me  alone. 

[They  leave  him;  he  sinks 
ground. 
Too  late  —  thought  myself 
A  woman's  dupe  I  Antonius,  tell  the  Senate 

1  have  been  most  true  to  Rome  —  woaid 

have  been  true 
ToAfT  — if— if—  IFaUs  as  if  deal 

Comma  (coming  and  Imung  orer  him). 

So  falls  the  throne  of  an  hoar. 
Synorix    (half  rising).    Throne?    b  it 

thou?  the  Fates  are  throned,  not 

we  — 
Not  guilty  of  ourselves — thy  doom  aad 

mine  — 
Thou  —  coming  my  way  too — Gamma  — 

good-night  [iX» 
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Oamma  (uphdd  hy  weeping  Priestenes). 

Thj  way  ?  poor  womiy  erawl  down 

thine  own  black  hole 
To  the  lowest  hell.    Antonias,  is  he  there  ? 
I   meant  thee  to  have  followed  —  better 

thoB.  aSo 

Nay,  if  my  people  mast  be  thralls  of  Rome, 
He  is  sentle,  tho*  a  Roman. 

iSinks  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Prieit" 


AntoniuM.  Thon  art  one 

With  thine  own  people,  and  though  a  Ro- 
man I 
Forgiye  thee,  Camma. 

Comma  (rainng  herself).    *  Camma  I  *  — 
why,  there  again 
I  am  most  sore  that  some  one  oall'd.    O 

women. 
Ye  will   have   Roman   masters.     I   am 

glad 
I  shall  not  see  it.    Did  not  some  old  Greek 
Say  death  was  the  chief  good?    He  had 
my  fata  for  it. 


Poison'd.    {Sinks  back  aaain.)    HaTalthe 

crown  on  7    I  will  go 
To  meet  him,  orown'd  I  orown'd  netor  of 

my  will —  ago 

On  my  last  voyage  —  but  the  wind  has 

Growing  dark  too  —  but  light  enough  to 

row. 
Row  to  the  Blessed  Isles!  the  Blessed 

Isles  I  ~ 
Sinnatns  1 
Why  oomes  he  not  to  meet  me  7    It  is  the 

crown 
Offends    him  —  and    my  hands   are    too 

sleepy 
To  lift  it  off  (Phosbe  takes  the  crown  off). 

Who  touched  me  then  7    I  thank 

you.         [RiseSf  with  outspread  arms. 
There — league  on  league  of  ever-shining 

shore 
Beneath  an  ever-risinff  sun  —  I  see  him — 
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*A  mr/ace  man  oftkeifrUs.  trui  to  nmu^ 

This  play  was  prodnoed  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  IxmdoD  in  November,  1882 ;  and,  though 

Srnmlly  condemned  by  the  critics,  it  had  a  run  of  five  weeks.  This  was  partially  due  to  an 
cideat  of  a  somewhat  sensational  character  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  earlier  repreaeptatJoiia. 
At  the  begimdng  of  the  opening  scene  the  Marquis  of  Qneensberry  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 
ataUs,  sad  loudly  protested  against  what  he  regarded  as  Tennyson^s  attack  upon  f  reethinkets  in 
the  character  of  Edgar.  After  some  delay  the  perf ormance  was  allowed  to  proceed,  but  at  its 
close  the  Marquis  rose  again,  declaring  nimiielf  a  freethinker,  and  denouncing  the  play  as  a 
traresty  of  the  lect.  The  next  day  he  explained  in  a  momintr  paper  that  hit  udignatioB  had 
been  particularly  excited  by  £dgar*s  comments  on  marriage.    He  added :  — 

'  I  am  a  secularist  and  a  freethinkerf  and,  though  I  repudiate  it,  a  so-called  atheist,  and,  as 
President  of  the  Britiah  Secular  Union,  I  protest  against  Mr.  Tennyaon*8  abominable  caricature 
of  an  individual  whom  [«tc],  I  presume,  he  would  have  us  believe  repreaents  some  body  of  people 
which,  thanks  for  the  good  of  humanity,  most  certainly  does  not  exist  among  freethinkers. 

The  pectus  son  Lionel  took  part  in  the  newspaper  controTersy  that  followed.  For  hit  aaalyaii 
of  the  ttiaiaeter  of  Edgar  (wmoh  represents  his  father's  conceptico),  see  the  Notss. 
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ACT  I 

Scene. —  Before  Farmhouse 

Farming  Men  and  Women,  Farming  Men 
carrywg  formSf  etc.,  Women  carrying  ba^^ 
keU  ofknioes  andforks^  etc, 

Fint  Farming  Man.  Be  thoa  argawin'  to 
the  long  bam  ? 

Second  Farming  Man.  Ay,  to  be  sewer ! 
Be  thou  7 

First  Farming  Man.  Why,  o*  coone,  fur 
it  be  the  owd  man's  birthda&y.  He  be 
heighty  this  very  da&y,  and  'e  telled  all  on 
us  to  be  i'  the  long  bam  by  one  o'clock,  fur 
he  11  eie  us  a  big  dinner,  and  ha&fe  th' par- 
ish 11  be  theer,  an'  Miss  Dora,  an'  Miss  £va, 
an'  all !  tt 

Second  Farming  Man.  Miss  Dora  be 
ooomed  back,  then  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Ay,  ha&fe  an  boor 
ag^.  She  be  in  theer  now.  {Pointina  to 
house.^  Owd  Steer  wur  af e&rd  she  wonla  n't 
be  back  i'  time  to  keep  his  birthda&y,  and 
he  wur  in  a  tew  about  it  all  the  mumin'; 
and  he  sent  me  wi'  the  gig  to  Littlechester 
to  fetch  'er;  and  'er  an'  the  owd  man  they 
fell  a  kissin'  o'  one  another  like  two  sweet- 
'arts  i'  the  poorch  as  soon  as  he  clapt  eyes 
of  'er.  23 

Second  Farming  Man.  Fottlks  says  he 
likes  Miss  Eva  the  best. 

First  Farming  Man.  Kally,  I  knaws  nowt 
o'  what  foftlks  says,  an'  I  ca&res  nowt 
neither.  Foftlks  does  n't  hallus  knaw  thes- 
sens;  but  sewer  I  be,  they  be  two  o'  the 
purtieat  g«ls  ye  can  see  of  a  summer 
mumm.  31 

Second  Farming  Man.  Beftnt  Miss  Eva 
gone  off  a  bit  of  'er  good  looks  o'  laftte  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Noft,  not  a  bit. 

Second  Farming  Man.  Why,  coom  awafty, 
then,  to  the  long  bam.  [^Exeunt. 

Dora  looks  out  0/ window.    Enter  Dobson. 

Dora  (singing). 

The  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sunlight, 
'ilie  hen  clnokt  late  by  the  white  farm  gate. 
The  nudd  to  her  dairy  came  in  from  the  cow, 
The  Btock-dore  coo'd  at  the  fall  of  night,      40 
The  blossom  had  opened  on  every  bough ; 


O,  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  Msj, 
O,  ]oy  for  the  promiae  of  May  I 

(Nodding  at  Dobson.)  I  'm  coming  down, 
Mr.  DoMon.  I  have  n't  seen  Etr  yeL  Is 
she  anywhere  in  the  garden  ? 

Dobson.  Noft,  Miss.  I  ha'n't  aeed  'o 
neither. 

Dora  (enters  singing). 

But  a  red  fira  woke  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
And  a  fox  from  the  glen  ran  away  witb  di» 

hen,  s 

And  a  cat  to  the  cream,  and  a  rat  to  the 

cheese; 
And  the  stock-dove  coo^d,  till  a  kite  dropt 

down, 
And  a  salt  wind  burnt  the  bloasomiw  trees; 
O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May, 
O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May  I 

I  don't  know  why  I  sing  that  song;  I  don^ 
love  it. 

Dobson.  Blesnngs  on  your  pretty  Toiee. 
Miss  Dora  I  Wheer  did  they  lam  jv 
that?  'te 

Dora.  In  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  An'  how  did  ye  le&ve  the  owd 
uncle  i'  Coomberland  ? 

Dora.  Getting  better,  Mr.  DobsoiL  Bet 
he  'II  never  be  ue  same  man  again. 

Dobson*  An'  how  d'  ye  find  the  owd  maa 
'ere? 

Dora.  As  well  as  ever.  I  came  back  ts 
keep  his  birthday.  x 

D(^son.  Well,  I  be  ooomed  to  keep  his 
birthdafty  an'  alL  The  owd  man  be  he^n 
to-dafty,  be&nt  he  ? 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  tlie  dav  *% 
bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind  east  hkr 
an  enemy.  Help  me  to  move  thia  benck 
for  him  into  the  sun.  {Tkeg  mcve  hentk.^ 
No,  not  that  way — here,  under  the  R|^>2^ 
tree.  Thank  you.  Look  how  full  of  rosr 
blossom  it  is.  [Pointing  to  apple-tree. 

Dobson.  Theer  be  redder  blossoms  oar 
them.  Miss  Dora.  *t 

Dora.  Where  do  they  blow,  Mr.  Dob- 
son? 

Dobson,  Under  your  eyes,  Miss  Dora. 

Dora.  Do  they  ? 

Dobson.  And  your  eyes  be  as  bine  as— 

Dora.  What,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  A  bnteher^t 
frock? 

Dobson.  NoS,  Miss  Dora;  as  blue  as  — 

Dora.  Bluebell,  harebell,  speedweQ,  Uu»> 
bottle,  succory,  forget-me-not  ?  t 
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Dchscn,  Nott,  Mias  Dora;  as  bine  as  — 

Dcrtu  The  iky  ?  or  the  sea  on  a  Uae 
day? 

Ikhton^  Nafty  then*  I  meftn'd  they  be 
as  Une  as  violets. 

Z>0iti.  Are  they  7 

Ddbson^  Theer  ye  gotts  ageiin,  Miss,  niver 
believing  owt  I  says  to  ye  —  hallus  a-f ob- 
bing  ma  oif,  tho'  ye  knaws  I  love  ye.  I 
wanants  yell  think  moor  o'  this  young 
Squire  £agar  as  ha'  coomed  among  us  — 
the  Lotd  knaws  how  —  ye  '11  think  more  on 
'is  little  finger  than  hall  my  hand  at  the 
haltar. 

Dora,  Perhaps,  Master  Dobson.  I  can't 
tell,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.  But  my 
aister  wrote  that  he  was  mighty  pleasant, 
fluid  had  no  pride  in  him.  109 

DobBon,  He'll  be  arter  you  now,  Miss 
Dora. 

Dora,  Will  he  7    HowcanlteU? 

DUuon,  He 'sheen  arter  Miss  Eva,  halln't 
he? 

Dora.  Not  that  I  know. 

Dobson,  Did  n't  I  spy  'em  Spsitting  i'  the 
woodbine  harbor  togither  7 

Dora,  What  of  that  7  Eva  told  me 
that  he  was  taking  her  likeness.  He  's  an 
artist.  110 

Doi§on.  What  's  a  hartist  7  I  doftnt 
believe  he 's  iver  a  'eart  under  his  waist- 
coat. And  I  tells  ye  what.  Miss  Dora:  he 's 
no  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  the  parson,  or 
the  justice  o'  peace,  or  owt.  I  ha'  heard 
^im  argawin'  on  'ud  make  your  'air  —  God 
bless  it  I  ~>  Stan'  on  end.  And  wuss  nor 
that.  When  theer  wur  a  meeting  o'  farmers 
at  Littlechester  t'  other  daHy,  and  they  was 
fldl  a-crying  out  at  the  bad  times,  he  cooms 
np,  and  he  calls  out  among  our  olin  men, 
*  xhe  land  belongs  to  the  people  t '  isa 

Dora,  And  what  did  pm  say  to  that  7 

Dobwn,  Well,  I  savs,  s'pose  my  pig's 
the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the  par- 
ish, and  theer  be  a  thousand  i'  the  parish, 
taJLkin'  in  the  women  and  childer;  and 
■'pose  I  kills  my  pig,  and  gi'es  it  among 
'em,  why  there  wudn't  be  a  dinner  for 
nawbody,  and  I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig.   140 

Dora.   And  what  did  he  say  to  that  7 

Dobwn.  Nowt  —  what  could  he  safty7 
But  I  taflkes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot  and  a  bum 
fool,  and  I  hai&tes  the  very  sight  on  him. 

Dora  (looking  at  Dobson).  Master  Dob- 
iOD,  you  are  a  oomely  man  to  look  at 


Dobwn.  I  thank  yon  for  that,  Miss  Don, 
onyhow* 

Dora,  Ay,  but  you  turn  righ6  ugly  when 
you're  in  an  ill  temper;  and  I  promise 
you  that  if  you  forget  yourself  in  your 
behavior  to  this  gentleman,  my  father's 
friend,  I  will  never  change  word  with  you 
again.  134 

Enlei  Farbono  Man  yrom  ham. 

Farming  Man,  Miss,  the  farming  men 
'uU  hev  their  dinner  i'  the  long  bara,  and 
the  master  'ud  be  strai&nge  air  pleased  if 
you  'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that  all  be 
right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he  oo5m. 

[ExiL 
Dora,  I  go.    Master  Dobson,  did  yon 
hear  what  I  said  7  161 

Dobson,  Yetts,  yeils !  1 11  not  meddle 
wi'  'im  if  he  dottnt  meddle  wi'  mett.  (Exit 
Dora.)  'Coomly,'  says  she.  I  niver  tnowt 
o'  my  sen  i'  that  waily;  but  if  she  'd  taftke 
to  ma  i'  that  wally,  or  ony  wafty,  I  'd  sla&ve 
out  my  life  fur  'er.  '  Coomly  to  look  at,' 
says  she  —  but  she  said  it  spiteful-like.  To 
look  at  —  yefis,  *  ooondy;'  and  she  may  n't 
be  so  fur  out  theer.  oat  if  that  be  nowt 
to  she,  then  it  be  nowt  to  me.  (Looking 
off  stage,)  Schoolmaster  I  Why  if  Steer 
han't  haxed  schoolmaster  to  dinner,  thaw  'e 
knaws  I  was  hallus  ageftn  heving  school- 
master i'  the  parish  I  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  boodk  beilnt  but  haife  a  hand  at  a 
pitchfork. 

Enter  WiLBOK. 

Well,  Wilson.  I  seed  that  one  oow  o' 
thine  i'  the  pinfold  ageftn  as  I  wnr  a-coom« 
in'  'ere.  180 

Wilson.  Very  likely,  Mr.  Dobson.  She 
will  break  fence.  I  can't  keep  her  in  or> 
der. 

Dobson,  An' if  tha  can't  keep  thy  one  oow 
i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  all  thy  schol- 
ards  i'  border  7  But  let  that  ffoH  by.  What 
dost  a  knaw  o'  this  Mr.  Hedgar  as  be 
a-lodgin'  wi'  ye  7  I  coom'd  vpon  'im  t'  other 
daily  lookin'  at  the  coontry,  then  Srscrattin 
upon  a  bit  o'  paftper,  then  a-lookin'  ageftn; 
and  I  tattked  ^im  fur  soom  sort  of  a  land- 
surveyor  —  but  a  beilnt.  19J 

Wilson,  He 's  a  Somersetshire  man,  and 
a  very  civil-spoken  gentleman. 

Ddson.  Gentleman  I  What  be  he  iMloin^ 
here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro'  a  raiil  7    Wa 
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laijB  oat  o*  the  wafty  for  gentlefoiilk  alto- 
gither — leastwaftys  they  niver  cooms  *ere 
but  far  the  trout  i'  oar  beok,  far  they  be 
knaw'd  as  far  as  littlechester.  But  'e 
doAnt  fish  neither.  aoi 

WiUon,  Well,  it's  no  sin  in  agentleman 
not  to  fish. 

Dobgan.  N<A,  bat  I  hatttes 'im. 

Wilson.  Better  step  out  of  his  road, 
then,  for  he  's  walking  to  us,  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand. 

Dobion.  An'  I  hafttes  boodks  an'  all,  fur 
they  puts  fo&lk  off  the  owd  waftys. 

Enter  Edgab,  rtadmg — not  seeing  Dobson 

and  Wilson. 

Edgar*  This  aathor,  with  his  charm  of 
fdmple  style 
And  elose  dialectic,  all  but  proving  man 
An  aatomatio  series  of  sensations. 
Has  often  namb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this  rough 

road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysses  — 

made  me 
A  ooietbt  taking  all  things  easily. 

thbson  (aside).  There  mun  be  summut 
wron^  theer,  Wilson,  fur  I  dottnt  under- 
stan'  it. 

Wilson  (aside),  Kor  I  either,  Mr.  Dob- 
son.  931 

Dobson  (scomJuUy),  An*  thou  doftnt  un- 
derstan'  it  neither — and  thoa  schoolmaster 
an'aUl 
Edgar,  What  can  a  man,  then,  live  for 
but  sensations, 
Pleasant  ones  ?  men  of  old  would  undergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  ones 
Hereafter,  like  the  Moslem  beauties  wait- 
ing 
To  dasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden  gates. 
For  me,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after  death 
Axe  Night  and  Silence,  pleasant  ones  — 
the  while —  231 

If  possible,  here  !  to  crop  the  flower  and 
pass. 
Dobson,  Well,  I  never  'eftrd  the  Ukes  o' 
that  afoor. 

Wilson  (aside).  But  I  have,  Mr.  Dob- 
son. It 's  the  old  Scripture  text, '  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  I  'm 
sorry  for  it,  for,  tho'  he  never  comes  to 
ehurcb,  I  thought  better  of  him. 

Edgar.  *What  are  we,'  says  the  blind 
old  man  in  Lear  ?  240 


pain, 
Nate 


<  As  flies  to  the  gods;  they  kill  as  for  their 
sport.' 
Dobson  (aside\  Then  the  owd  man  ? 
Lear  shoola  be  snaSmed  of  hissen,  bot  aoia 
o'  the  parishes  go8s  by  that  naSme  'en- 
abouts. 
Edgar,  The  gods  I  but  they,  the  tStm^ 
ows  of  ourselves, 
Have  past  for  ever.    It  is  Nature  kills, 
And  not  for  her  sport  either.    She  knowi 

nothing. 
Man  only  knows,  the  worse  for  him  1  for 
why  2« 

Cannot  he  take  his  pastime  like  the  fllies  T 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another's 
Well  —  is  not  that  the  course  of 

toov 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  being  —  her 

law 
Whereby  she  grows  in  beanty  —  that  her 

flies 
Must  massacre  each  other  ?  this  poor  Na- 
ture ! 
Dobson.  Natur!    Natur!   Well,  it  be  f 
my  natur  to  knock  'im  o'  the  'efid  now;  fast 
I  weaot. 
Edgar,  A  quietist  taking  all  things  cs^ 
ily  —  why  — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again         ab 
To  steel  myself  i^amst  the  leavmg  her  ? 

[CZoset  book,  seeing'WUaaL 
Good  day! 

Wilson,  Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  looks  hard  at  Edgar 
Edgar  (to  Dobson).  Have  I  the  pleasue. 

friend,  of  knowing  you  ? 
Dobson,   Dobson. 

Edgar,  Good  day,  then,  Dobson.  \EA 
Dobson,  'Good  daiiythen,  Dobson!* 
Civil-spoken  i'deed  I  Why,  WHsoii,  ^ 
'elird  'im  thysen  —  the  feller  ooald  n't  fiad 
a  Mister  in  his  month  fur  me,  as  farms  fire 
hoonderd  halicre.  r^ 

WUson,  You  never  find  one  for  me.  Hi- 
Dobson. 

Dobson,  Noft,  fur  thou  be  nobbat  aeho^ 
master;  but  I  taftkes  'im  for  a  Lubbbs 
swindler,  and  a  bum  f ooL 

WUson,  He  can  hardly  be  both,  and  ht 
pays  me  regular  every  Saturday. 
Dobson,  YeSs;  but  I  ha&tes  'im. 

Enter  Steer,  Fabm  Men  and  Woiacsr. 

Steer  (goes  and  sits  under  apple4reey  firr' 
ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva  ?  a 
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Dcbion,  Nott,  Mr.  Steer. 

Steer,  Well*  I  reckoiis  they  11  hey*  a  fine 
cidemsrop  to-vear  if  the  blossom  'owds. 
Good  mumin  y  neiffhbors,  and  the  sailme 
to  yon,  my  men.  1  ta&kes  it  kindly  of  all 
o'  yoa  that  yon  be  coomed  —  what  'a  the 
newspaliper  word,  WiUon  ?  —  celebrate  — 
to  celebrate  my  birthdaHy  i*  this  fashion. 
Niver  man  'ed  better  friends,  and  I  will 
■aily  niver  master  'ed  better  men;  fur  thaw 
I  may  ha'  fallen  out  wi'  ye  sometimes,  the 
fault,  mebbe,  wur  as  much  mine  as  yours; 
and,  thaw  I  says  it  mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a 
better  master—  and  I  knaws  what  men  be, 
and  what  masters  be,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a 
laHborer,  and  now  I  be  a  landlord  —  bum 
a  plowman,  and  now,  as  far  as  money  goKs, 
I  be  a  genUeman,  thaw  I  beftnt  naw  schol- 
ard,  fur  I  'ednt  naw  time  to  mai&ke  mysen 
a  scholard  while  I  wur  mailkin'  mysen  a 
gentleman,  but  I  ha'  tatten  good  care  to 
tarn  out  bottth  my  darters  right  down  fine 
laftdies. 

Dob9on.  An'  soli  they  be. 

Fini  Farming  Man*  Soft  they  be  I  soA 
they  be  I 

Second  Farming  Man,  The  Lord  bless 
bottth  on  'em  ! 

Third  Farming  Man.  An'  the  sattme  to 
ycxi,  master  I  310 

Fourth  Farming  Man,  And  long  life  to 
boath  on  'emi  An'  the  saMme  to  yon,  Mas- 
ter Steer,  likeidse  I 

Sieer.  Thank  ye  I 

Enter  Eva. 

Wheer  'asU  been  ? 

Eva  (timidly).  Many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  father. 

Steer,  They  can't  be  many,  my  dear,  but 
I  'oftpes  they  11  be  'appy. 

DoUan,  Why,  tha  looks  haftle  anew  to 
laat  to  a  hoonderd.  331 

Steer,  An'  why  should  n't  I  last  to  a 
hoonderd  ?  HaiUe  !  why  should  n't  I  be 
hftale  ?  fur  thaw  I  be  beighty  this  very 
dmlkj,  I  niver  'es  sa  much  as  one  pin's  prick 
of  paftin;  an'  I  can  taftke  my  glass  along 
wi'  the  youngest,  fur  I  niver  touched  a  drop 
of  owt  till  my  ol&n  wedding-daily,  an'  then 
I  wur  turned  huppads  o'  sixty.  Why 
should  n't  I  be  hai&le  ?  I  ha'  plowed  the 
tan-«Aere  -^  it  be  mine  now — af oor  ony  o' 
ye  wnr  bum — ye  all  knaws  the  ten-sitore 
'•I  man  ba'  plowed  it  moor  nor  a  hoon- 


derd times;  hallus  hnp  at  sunrise,  and  I  'd 
drive  the  plow  straiUt  as  a  line  right  i'  the 
failoe  o'  the  sun,  then  back  agein,  a-foUer- 
ing  my  ol&n  shadder  —  then  hup  agettn  i' 
the  itkee  o'  the  sun.  £h !  how  the  sun 
'ud  shine,  and  the  larks  'ud  sinar  i'  them 
da&ys,  and  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  an'  all. 
Eh  I  if  I  could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin' 
nobbut  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  'ud  ha' 
maade  ma  live  as  long  as  Jerusalem. 

Eva,  Methuselah,  father. 

Steer,  Ay,  lass,  but  when  thou  be  asowd 
as  me  thou  '11  put  one  word  fur  another  as 
I  does. 

Dobson,  But,  Steer,  thaw  thou  be  haile 
anew  I  seed  tlut  a-limpin'  up  just  now  wi' 
the  roomatics  i'  the  knee.  350 

Steer.  Roomatics  I  N(m&;  I  laMme't  mr 
knee  last  night  running  arter  a  thief. 
Beftnt  there  £>use-breltker8  down  i'  Little- 
chester,  Dobson  —  dottnt  ye  hear  of  ony  7 

Dobeon.  Ay,  that  there  be.  Immannel 
Goldsmith's  was  broke  into  o'  Monday 
night,  and  ower  a  hoonderd  pounds  wortn 
o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer,  So  I  thowt,  and  I  helrd  the  win- 
der —  that 's  the  winder  at  the  end  o' 
the  passage,  that  softs  by  thy  chaumber. 
(Turning  to  EytL,)  Why,  lass,  what  maftket 
tha  sa  red?  Did  'e  git  into  thy  chaom- 
ber? 

Eva,  Father! 

Steer.  Well,  I  runned  arter  thief  i'  tha 
dark,  and  fell  ageiln  coalscuttle  and  my 
kneea  ffev  waav  or  I  'd  ha'  cotched  'im,  but 
afoor  r  coomed  up  he  got  thruff  the  winder 
agettn.  370 

Eva,  Got  thro'  the  window  again  7 

Steer,  Ay,  but  he  left  the  marie  of  'is 
foot  i'  the  flower-bed;  now  theer  be  noiin  o' 
my  men,  thinks  I  to  mysen,  'ud  ha'  done  it 
'cep'  it  were  Dan  Smith,  fur  I  cotched  'im 
once  a-«tealin'  oolUs,  an'  I  sent  fur  'im,  an' 
I  measured  his  foot  wi'  the  mark  i'  the  bed, 
but  it  wouldn't  fit — seeiims  to  me  tha 
mark  wur  mattde  by  a  Lunnun  boot.  (Look$ 
at  Eva.)  Why,  now,  what  mattkes  tha  sa 
white  ?  3S1 

Eva,  Fright,  father  I 

Steer,  MaJlke  thyaen  eiUy.  1 11  her  tha 
winder  nattiled  up,  and  put  Towser  under 
it. 

Eva  (daaping  her  hands),  Ko^  no,  father! 
Towser  11  tear  him  all  to  pieoea. 

Steer,  Let  him  keep  awalj»  then;  bat 
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ooom,  ooom  I  let 's  be  gawin.  They  W 
broached  a  barrel  of  a&le  i'  the  long  bam, 
and  the  fiddler  be  theer,  and  the  lads  and 
lassies  'all  hev  a  dance.  39> 

Eva  (aside).  Dance  I  small  heart  have  I 
to  dance.  I  should  seem  to  be  dancing 
upon  a  graye. 

Steer.  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar?  aboat  the 
premises  ? 

Dobton.  HaUus  aboat  the  premises  I 

Steer.  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better.  I  likes  'im,  and  Eva  Ukes  'im. 
E^a  can  do  owt  wi'  'im;  look  for  'im,  Eva, 
and  bring  'im  to  the  bam.  He  'ant  naw 
pride  in  'mi,  and  we  '11  git  'im  to  speechify 
for  us  arter  dinner. 

Eva.  Yes,  father!  lExU. 

Steer.  Coom  along  then,  all  the  rest  o' 
ye !  Church-warden  be  a  coomin',  thaw 
me  and  'im  we  niver  'grees  about  the  tithe; 
and  parson  mebbe,  thaw  he  niver  mended 
that  gap  i'  the  glebe  fence  as  I  telled  'im; 
and  bhusksmith,  thaw  he  niver  shoes  a 
herse  to  my  likings;  and  ba&ker,  thaw  I 
sticks  to  hoftm-nu&de  —  but  all  on  'em 
welcome,  all  on  'em  welcome;  and  I  've  bed 
the  long  bam  cleared  out  of  all  the  ma- 
chines, and  the  sacks,  and  the  tatttets,  and 
the  mangles,  and  theer'U  be  room  anew 
for  all  o'  ye.     FoUer  me.  41S 

AIL  Yefts,  yefts !  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Steer.    [AU  exeunt  except  Dobson  mto  bam. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Dobson  (who  is  ffotng,  turns).  Squire  I  — 
if  BO  be  yon  be  a  squire. 

Edgar.  Dobbins,  I  think. 

DtMon,  Dobbins,  you  thinks;  and  I 
thinks  ye  we&rs  a  Lunnun  boot. 

Edgar.  WeU? 

Dfison.  And  I  thinks  I  'd  like  to  taSke 
the  measure  o'  your  foot. 

Edgar.  Ay,  if  you  'd  like  to  measure 
your  own  length  upon  the  grass.  430 

Dobson.  Coom,  coom,  that 's  a  good  nn. 
Why,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye;  but  I  pro- 
mised one  of  the  Misses  I  would  n't  meddle 
wi'  ye,  and  I  weiint.  ^Exii  into  bam. 

Edgar.  Jealous  of  me  with  Eva !    Is  it 
so? 
Well,  tho'  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel,  that  I 
Have  worn,  to  such  a  clod,  yet  that  might 

be 
The  best  way  oat  of  it,  if  the  child  could 
keep 


Her  counsel.     I  am  sure  I  wish  her  happy. 
But  I  must  free  myself  from  this  oitaiifle- 

ment.  up 

I  have  all  my  life  before  me  —  so  has 

she  — 
Give  her  a  month  or  two^  and  her  affe^ 

tions 
Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  some  new 

face. 
Still  I  am  half-afnud  to  meet  her  now. 
She  will  urge  marriage  on  me.     I  hate 


Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.     I  hate 
Traditions,  ever  since  my  narrow  father. 
After  my  frolic  with  his  tenant's  girl. 
Made  younger  elder  son,  violated  the  whole 
Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  his  heir,    4.^ 
Bom,  happily,  with  some  sense  of  art,  to 

live 
By  brush  and  peneiL    By  and  by,  when 

Thought 
Comes  down  among  the  crowd,  and  nai 

perceives  that 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-life  bat  leavei 

him 
A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  then  tht 

crowd 
May  wreak  my  wrongs  upon  mj  wroi^ 

ers.    Marriage! 
That  fine,  fat,  hook-^osed  uncle  of  mine. 

old  Harold, 
Who  leaves  me  all  his  land  at  Ldttloches- 

ter. 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  his  will,  if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.    And  manuige  is 

itself  —  4^ 

The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep  awaj 
Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditions,  ea»> 

toms,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest !    Then  the  man,  the 

woman, 
Following  their  best  affinities,  will  each 
Bid  their  old  bond  farowell  with  smikii 

not  tears; 
Good  wishes,  not  reproaches;  with  no  fear 
Of  the  world's  gossiping  clamor,  and  as 

need 
Of  veiling  their  desires. 

Conventiooalisiiv 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  does  br 

night. 
Would  call  this  vice;  but  one  time's  vicv 

may  be  rt 

The  virtue  of  another;  and  Yioe  and  Yn^ 

tue 
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Are  bat  two  masks  of  self;  and  what  here- 
after 

Shall  mark  oat  Yioe  from  Yirtae  in  the 
gulf 

Of  noTezHlawninff  darkness  7 


ErUer  Eva. 

My  sweet  Evay 
Where  haye  yon  hun  in  ambush  all  the 

morning  ? 
They  say  yoor  sister,  Dora,  has  retum'd, 
Antf  thrt  should  a»ke  you  hmppy,  if  you 

love  her  1 
Bat  you  look  troubled. 

Eva.  Of  I  love  her  so, 

I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myself.     479 
We  never  kept  a  secret  from  each  other; 
She  woald  have    seen  at   once   into  my 

trouble, 
And  ask'd  me  what  I  could  not  answer.  O, 

Philip, 
Father  heard  yoa  last  night    Our  savage 

mastiff. 
That  all  but  kill'd  the  beggar,  will  be 

placed 
Beneath  the  window,  Philip. 

Edgar.  Savage,  is  he  ? 

What  matters  ?    Come,  give  me  your  hand 

and  Idss  me 
This  beautiful  May-morning. 

Etfo.  The  most  beautiful 

May  we  have  had  for  many  years  I 

Edgar.  And  here 

Is  the  most  beautiful  morning  of  this  May. 
Nay*  you  must  smile  upon  me  1    There — 
yon  make  490 

The  May  and  morning  still  more  beautiful, 
Yoa,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of  the 
May. 
Eva.  D^ar  Philip,  all  the  world  is  beau- 
tiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in  with 
it 
Edgar.  True;  for  the  senses,  love,  are 
for  the  world ; 
That  for  the  senses. 
Eva.  Yes. 

Edgar.  And  when  the  man. 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of  the 

tribe, 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his  God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age,        500 
Vo  pleasure  then  taboo^l;  for  when  the 
tide 


Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelm'd 

This  Old  World,  from  that  flood  will  rise 

the  New, 
Like  the  Love-coddess,  with  no  bridal  veil. 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  but  naked  Na- 
ture 
In  all  her  loveliness. 
Eva.  What  are  yoa  saying  ? 

Edgar.  That,  if  we  did  not  strain  to 
make  onrselves 
Better  and  higher  than  Nature,  we  might 

be 
As  happy  as  the  bees  there  at  their  honey 
In  thiMe  sweet  blossoms. 
Eva.  Yes;  how  sweet  they  smell  I 

Edgar.  There  I  let  me  break  some  off 
for  you.  IBreaking  hranck  off. 

Eva.  My  thanks. 

But,  look,  how  wastefol  of  the  Uossom  yoa 
are  1  s" 

One,  two,  three,  four,  flve,  six — you  have 

robb'd  poor  father 
Of  ten  good  apples.    O,  I  forgot  to  tell  yoa 
He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  with  us, 
And  speak  for  him  after  —  you  that  are  so 
clever  I 
Edgar.  1  grieve  I  cannot;  but,  indeed  — 
Eva.  What  is  it  ? 

Edgar.  Well,  business.    I  must  leave 

you,  love,  to-day. 
Eva.  Leave  me,  to-day  I  And  when  will 

you  return  ? 
Edgar.  I  cannot  tell  precisely;  but  — 
Eva.  But  what  ? 

Edgar.  I  trust,  my  dear,  we  shall  be 
always  friends.  521 

Eva.  After  all  that  has  gone  between  us 
—  friends  I 
What,  only  friends  ?  [^Drop*  hraneh. 

Edgar.        All  that  has  gone  between  us 
Should  surely  make  us  friends. 
Eva.  But  keep  us  lovers. 

Edgar.  Child,  do  you  love  me  now  ? 
Eva.  Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar.  Then  you  should  wish  us  both  to 
love  for  ever. 
But,  if  you  wSl  bind  love  to  one  for  ever, 
Altho'  at  first  he  take  bis  bonds  for  flowers, 
As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  press  upon 

him, 
Begins  to  flutter  in  them,  and  at  last      530 
Breaks  thro*  them,  and  so  flies  away  for 

ever; 
While,  had  yoo  left  him  free  use  of  his 
wings, 
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Wlio  knows  that  he  had  ever  dream'd  of 
flying? 
Eva.    Bat  all  that  sonndB  so  wicked  and 
80  strange; 
<  Till  deatii  us  part '  —  those  are  the  only 

words, 
The  tme  ones  —  nay,  and  those  not  tme 

enoagh, 
For  they  that  lore  do  not  believe  that 

death 
Will  part  them.    Why  do  yon  jest  with 

me,  and  txy 
To  fright  me  ?     Tho'  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, S39 
I  bat  a  farmer's  daughter  — 

Edaar.  Tot  I  yoa  talk 

Old  feadalism.    When  the  great  Demo- 
cracy 
Makes  a  new  world  — 

Eva,  And  if  yoa  be  not  jesting. 

Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new,  nor 

father, 
Sister,  nor  yon,  shall  ever  see  me  more. 
Edffor  (moved).  Then  —  (aside)  Shall  I 
say  it?  —  (aloud)  fly  with  me  to- 
day. 
Eva,  No  1  Philip,  Philip,  if  yoa  do  not 
marry  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  utter  shame  and  die. 
Edgar,  Then,  if  we  needs  mast  be  con- 
yen  tional, 
When  shall  yoar  parish-parson  bawl  oar 
banns  549 

Before  yoar  gaping  clowns  ? 

Eva.  Not  in  oar  charch  — 

I  think  I  scarce  could  hold  my  head  up 

there. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Edgar*  Yes,  if  you  cared 

To  fee  an  oTeiM>palent  superstition. 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  thejr  call 

a  Ucense 
To  marry.    Do  yoa  wish  it  ? 

Eva,  Do  I  wish  it  ? 

Edgar,  In  London. 
Eva.  You  will  write  to  me  ? 

Edgar.  I  will. 

Eva.  And  I  will  fly  to  yoa  thro'  the 
niffht,  the  storm  — 
Yes,  tho   the  fire  should  run  along  the 

ground. 
As  once  it  did  in  Egypt.    O,  you  see,      S59 
I  was  just  out  of  school,  I  had  no  mother  — 
My  sister  far  away  —  and  you,  a  gentle- 
mai^ 


Told  me  to  trust  yon  —  yes,  in   eveiy- 

thing  — 
That    was    the    only    tme    lore;    and  I 

trusted  — 
O,  yes,  indeed,  I  would  have  died  £ar  yon. 
How  could  you  —  O,  how  coahl  yoa?  — 

nay,  how  could  I  ? 
But  now  yon  will  set  all  right  again,  and  I 
Shall  not  be  made  the  kogfater  of  the  viL 

hige, 
And  poor  old  father  not  die  miserahlft. 

Dora  {tinging  in  (kt  digianee). 

O,  joy  for  the  promise  of  May.  of  May, 
O,  joy  for  the  pnmuae  of  May !  570 

Edgar.  Speak  not  so  loudly;  that  mus: 
be  your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  has  pest 
Between  us. 
Eva.  Never  I 

Edgar.  Do  not  till  I  bid  yoa 

Eva.  No,  Philip,  no.  [TWas  awof. 

Edgar  (moved).    How  gracefolly  tbett 

she  stands 

Weeping— the  little  Niobe  !     What  f  wc 

prize 
The  statue  or  tho  picture  all  the  more 
When  we  havo  made  them  ours  I    Is  she 

less  lovable. 
Less    lovely,    being   whoUy    mine?      T« 

stay  — 
Follow  my  art  among  these  quiet  fieldsy 
live  with  these  honest  folk  — 

and  play  the  fool ! 
No  1  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  so  easily 
Will  yield  herself  as  easily  to  another.    sSa 
Eva.  Did  yon  speak,  Fliilip  ? 
Edgar.  NoUiing  more,  fsrevreS. 

[^Tkeg  tmbraa. 

Dora  {eownng  nearer), 

O,  srrief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May. 
O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May ! 

Edgar  (sttU   embracing  her).    Keep  ap 

yonr  heart  until  we  meet  sgain. 
Eva.  If  that  should  break  before  vt 

meet  again  ? 
Edgar.  Bnak !  nay,  but  call  for  Fln^ 

when  you  will, 
And  he  returns. 
Eva.     Heaven  hears  you,  Philip  Edgir ! 
Edgar  (moved).  And  he  woald  hear  yoc 

even  from  the  grave.  59 

Heaven  corse  him  if  he  come  not  at  vov 

oaU! 
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^fiter  Dora. 

Dora.  Well,  Eva  I 

Eva»  O,  Dora,  Dora,  how  long  jon  haye 
been  away  from  home  !  O,  how  often  I 
have  wished  for  you  I  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  parted  for  eyer. 

Dora,  For  ever,  yon  foolish  child  I 
What 's  come  over  yon  7  We  parted  like 
the  brook  yonder  aboat  the  alder  island,  to 
oome  together  again  in  a  moment  and  to 
go  on  together  again,  till  one  of  us  be  mar- 
ried. But  where  is  thb  Mr.  Edgar  whom 
you  praised  so  in  your  first  letters  7  You 
have  n't  even  mentioned  him  in  your  last  7 

Etfa,  He  has  ffone  to  London. 

Dora,  Ay,  child;  and  you  look  thin  and 
pale.  Is  it  for  his  absence?  Have  you 
fancied  yourself  in  love  with  him  ?  That 's 
all  nonsense,  yon  know,  such  a  baby  as  you 
are.    But  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.     6io 

Eva,  lu>t  now  —  presently.  Yes,  I  have 
been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy  —  I  think, 
quite  happy  now. 

Dora  {taking  Eva's  hand).  Come,  then, 
and  make  them  happy  in  the  long  bam, 
for  father  is  in  his  glory,  and  there  is  a 
piece  of  beef  like  a  house-side,  and  a  plum- 
ndding  as  big  as  the  ronnd  hay-stack, 
(at  see,  they  are  coming  out  for  the  dance 
Iready.    Well,  my  obiTd,  let  us  join  them. 

Enter  all  from  bam,  laughing.  Eva  tits  re- 
luctanUy  under  apple-tree.  Steer  entertf 
tmohngf  tit*  by  Eva. 

Dance, 


ACT  II 

F^m  yean  have  dapted  between  Aett  I.  and  II. 

Scene.  —  A  Meadow.  On  one  side 
A  Pathway  going  over  a  rustic 
Bridge.  At  back  the  Farmhouse 
among  trees.  In  the  distance  a 
Church  Spire 

DoBSOK  and  Dora. 

Deheon,  Sotheowdnndei'Coombeiland 
be  deSd,  Miss  Dora,  beftnt  he  7 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson,  I  've  been  at- 
tending on  his  death-bed  and  his  burial. 

DoMon.  It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  went 
aioor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  nobbnt 
t'other  da/'.    Hdf  r'^  he  left  ye  nowt  ? 


I' 


Dora.  Ko,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson,  But  he  were  mighty  fond  o'  ye, 
wam't  he  ? 

Dora.  Fonder  of  poor  Eva  —  like  evexy- 
body  else.  is 

Dobson  (handing  Dora  basket  of  rotes). 
Not  like  me,  Miss  Dora;  and  I  ha'  browt 
these  roses  to  ye  —  I  f  orgits  what  they  calls 
'em,  but  I  haUns  gi'ed  soom  on  'em  to  Miss 
Eva  at  this  time  o'  year.  Will  ya  taRke 
'em  ?  fur  Miss  Eva,  she  set  the  bush  by 
my  dairy  winder  afoor  she  went  to  school 
at  Littlechester  —  so  I  alius  browt  soom 
on  'em  to  her;  and  now  she  be  gone,  will 
ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dora  ? 

Dora.  I  thank  yon.  They  tell  me  that 
yesterday  you  mentioned  her  name  too  sud- 
denly before  my  father.  See  that  you  do 
not  do  so  again  I 

Dobson.  rJod;  I  knaws  a  deftl  better  now. 
I  seed  bow  the  owd  man  wnr  vext  a8 

Dora.  I  take  them,  then,  for  Eva's  sake. 
[Takes  basket,  piaees  some  m  her  dress. 

Dooson.  Eva's  sakke.  Yetts.  Poorgell, 
poor  £ell  I  I  can't  abeRr  to  think  on  'er 
now,  nir  I  'd  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er  mysen;  an' 
ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an'  ony  o'  my  men  'nd 
ha  done  owt  fur  'er,  an'  idl  the  paxish  'nd 
ha'  done  owt  fur  'er,  fur  we  was  all  on  ns 
prond  on  'er,  an'  them  theer  be  soom  of 
her  oRn  roses,  an'  she  wnr  as  sweet  as  ony 
on  'em  —  the  Lord  bless  'er  —  'er  oRn  sen; 
an'  weRnt  ye  taRke  'em  now,  Miss  Dora, 
fnr  'er  saRke  an'  fur  my  saRke  an'  all  ?     40 

Dora.  Do  you  want  them  back  again  ? 

Dobson.  NoR,  noRl  Keep  'em.  Bnt  I 
hed  a  word  to  saRy  to  ye. 

Dora,  Why,  Farmer,  yon  shonld  be  in 
the  hay-field  looking  after  yonr  men  ;  yon 
could  n't  have  more  splendid  weather. 

Dobson,  I  be  a  goin(;  theer;  bnt  I  thowt 
I  'd  bring  tha  them  roses  fust  The  wea- 
ther's  well  anew,  bnt  the  glass  be  a  bit 
shaRky.    S'iver  we  've  led  moRst  on  it.     so 

Dora.  Ay  I  but  yon  must  not  be  too 
sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  yon  put  it  in  green,  and  yonr 
stack  caught  fire. 

Dobson.  I  were  insured.  Miss,  an'  I  lost 
nowt  by  it.  But  I  weRnt  be  too  sudden  wi' 
it;  and  I  feel  sewer.  Miss  Dora,  that  I  ha' 
been  noRn  too  sndden  wi'  yoo,  fnr  I  ha' 
sarved  fer  ye  well  nigh  as  long  as  the  man 
sarved  for  'is  sweet'art  i'  Scriptnr'.  Weint 
ye  gi'e  me  a  kind  answer  at  last  ?  6s 
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Dora.  I  have  no  tboagfat  of  maniii^ 
mj  friend.  We  have  been  in  snch  gnef 
these  flye  years,  not  only  on  my  sister's  ao- 
county  but  the  ill  sooeess  of  the  farm,  and 
the  debts,  and  my  father's  breaking  down, 
and  his  blindness.  How  oould  I  wnk  of 
leaving  him  ? 

Do^on.  Eh,  but  I  be  well  to  do;  and  if 
ye  would  nobbut  hey  me,  I  would  taftke  the 
owd  blind  man  to  my  ottn  fireside.  Yon 
should  hey  him  alius  wi'  ye.  7* 

Dora.  Yon  are  generous,  but  it  cannot 
be.  I  cannot  love  you;  nay,  I  think  I  neyer 
can  be  brought  to  loye  any  man.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  hate  men,  ever  since  my  sister 
left  us.  O,  see  here.  {PuUa  out  a  later.) 
I  wear  it  next  my  heart  Poor  sister,  I 
had  it  five  years  ago.  *  Dearest  Dora,  — 
I  have  lost  myself,  and  am  lost  for  ever  to 
you  and  my  poor  father.  I  thought  Mr. 
Edgar  the  best  of  men,  and  he  has  proved 
hin^lf  the  worst.  Seek  not  for  me,  or 
yon  may  find  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
—  Eva.' 

Dohson.  Be  that  my  fault  ? 

Dora.  No;  but  how  should  I,  with  this 
grief  still  at  my  heart,  take  to  the  milking 
of  your  cows,  the  fatting  of  your  calves,  the 
wM^ring  of  your  butter,  and  the  managing 
of  your  poultry  7  91 

bobson.  Na&y,  but  I  hev  an  owd  woman 
as  'ud  see  to  all  that;  and  you  should  sit 
i'  your  oAn  parlor  quite  like  a  la&dy,  ye 
should! 

Dora.  It  cannot  be. 

Dobson,  And  pla&y  the  planner,  if  ye 
liked,  all  da&y  long,  like  a  laSdy,  ye  should 
an' all. 

Dora.  It  cannot  be.  too 

Dobson,  And  I  would  loove  tha  moor 
nor  ony  gentleman  'ud  loove  tha. 

Dora.  No,  no;  it  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I  soom- 
tiroes  tafikes  a  drop  too  much;  but  that  be 
aU  along  o'  you,  Miss,  because  ye  weftnt 
hev  me;  but.  If  ye  would,  I  could  put  all 
that  o'  one  side  eSsy  anew. 

Dora.  Cannot  you  understand  plain 
words,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  I  tell  you,  it  cannot 
be.  Ill 

Dobson.  Eh,  lass!  Thy  feyther  eddi- 
cated  his  darters  to  marry  gentlefo&lk,  and 
see  what 's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora.  That  is  enough,  Farmer  Dobson. 
Tott  baye  ohowQ  me  that,  though  fortune 


had  bom  you  into  the  estate  of  a  gen- 
tleman, you  would  still  have  been  Faimer 
Dobson.  Yon  had  better  attend  to  your 
hay-field.    Good  afternoon.  [JEzit. 

Dobson.  <  Farmer  DobMnl'  Well,  I  be 
Farmer  Dobson;  but  I  thinks  Fanner  Dob- 
son's  dog  'ud  ha'  knaw'd  better  nor  to  cast 
her  sister's  misf  ortin  inter  'er  teeth  arter 
she  'd  been  a-reSdin'  me  the  letter  wi'  'er 
voice  a-shaftkin',  and  the  drop  in  'er  eye. 
Theer  she  gofts  !  Shall  I  f  oUer  'er  and  'ax 
'er  to  mai&ke  it  up  ?  Noft,  not  yet.  Lei 
'er  cool  upon  it;  I  tikes  'er  all  the  better  fur 
taiikin'  me  down,  like  a  la&dy,  as  she  be. 
Farmer  Dobson !  I  be  Farmer  Dobson, 
sewer  anew;  but  if  iver  I  cooms  npo*  Gen- 
tleman Hedgar  aeeftn,  and  doAnt  la&y  mv 
cartwhip  athurt  'is  shou'ders,  why  then  \ 
beSnt  Farmer  Dobson,  but  snnminn  else  — 
blaame't  if  I  beilnt ! 

Enter  Hatmakbbs  with  a  load  a 


The  last  on  it,  eh  ? 

First  Haymaker.  Yefis. 

Dobson.  Hoftm  wi'  it,  then. 

lExU 

First  Haymaker.  Well,  it  be  the  last  lo&d 
holim.  14  < 

Second  Haymaker.  YeSs,  an'  owd  Dobson 
should  be  glad  on  it.  What  maSkes  Im 
alius  sa  glum  7 

Sally  Allen.  Glum!  hebe  wnssnorglnm. 
He  coom'd  up  to  me  yisterdafty  r  the 
haj&y-field,  when  me&  and  my  sweet'art 
was  a-workin'  along  o'  one  side  wi'  one  an- 
other, and  he  sent  'im  awa&y  to  t'  cither 
end  o'  the  field;  and  when  I  axed  Im  why, 
he  tolled  me  'at  sweet'arts  niver  worked 
well  togither;  and  I  tolled  'tnt  'at  sweet- 
'arts alius  worked  best  togither;  and  then 
he  called  roe  a  rude  na&me,  and  I  can't  sJiide 
im. 

James.  Why,  lass,  dottnt  tha  knaw  be  be 
sweet  npo'  Dora  Steer,  and  she  weftnt  sa 
much  as  look  at  'im?  And  wheniver  V 
sees  two  sweet'arts  togither  like  thou  and 
me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to  bust  hissen  wi*  spites 
and  jalousies.  ■«« 

Sally.  Let  'im  bust  hissen,  then,  for  owt 
I  cares. 

First  Haymaker.  Well,  but,  as  I  said 
afoor,  it  be  the  last  lottd  hoftm;  do  thou  and 
thy  Bweet'art  si^  us  hoftm  to  supper  — 
•The  Last  Loftd  Hoftm.' 

AIL  Ajl  <  The  Last  Loftd  Hoftm,' 
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S0KO» 

WliAt  did  je  do,  and  what  did  ye  aafty, 

Wi'  the  wild  white  roee,  an'  the  woodhine  ■» 

lf**J»  170 

An*  the  midden  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky  la 

hlne  — 
What  did  ye  lafty,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
AVhea  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody  watohin' 

o'  yon, 
And  yov  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin*  the  hai&y, 
At  the  end  of  the  dai&y, 
For  the  laat  loftd  ho&m  ? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  lafty, 

Wi'  the  briar  aa  green,  an'  the  wilier  ea  gra&y, 

An'  the  midden  all  mow'd,  an*  die  sky  aa 

Une  — 
Do  ye  think  1  be  gawin'  to  tell  it  to  yon,      180 
What  we  mowt  sa&y,  and  what  we  mowt  do, 
When  me  an'  my  Sally  was  f orkin'  the  hai&y, 
At  the  end  fd  the  datty. 
For  the  last  load  hoam  ? 

Bnt  what  did  ye  la&y,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
Wi'  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swallen  at 

An*  the  midden  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky  sa 

blue? 
Why,  eoom  then,  owd  feller,  1 11  tell  it  to  yon ; 
For  me  an'  my  Sally  we  swei&r'd  to  be  true, 
To  be  tme  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  ma&y, 

Till  the  end  of  the  da&y,  191 

And  the  b»t  lottd  hoiim. 

AH  Well  sang! 

James,  Fanny  be  the  naiime  i'  the  song, 
but  I  swept  it  fur  she.      [Pothftn^  to  Sally. 

Sally.  Let  ma  aloto  afoor  fottlk,  wOt 
thn? 

Firsi  Haymaker.  Ye  shall  sing  that  ageiln 
to-nighty  fur  owd  Dobson  'U  gi'e  ns  a  bit  o' 
aapper.  mo 

Sally.  I  weilat  goU  to  owd  Dobson;  he 
wnr  mde  to  me  i'  &a  haj&y-field,  and  he  '11 
be  rode  to  me  age&n  to-night.  Owd  Steer 's 
gotten  all  his  grass  down  and  wants  a  hand, 
aad  1 11  go&  to  him. 

First  Haymaker,  Owd  Steer  gi'es  nnbbnt 
cowd  tea  to  *is  men,  and  owd  Dobson  gi'es 
beer 

Sally.  Bnt  I'd  like  owd  Steer's  cowd 
tea  better  nor  Dobson's  beer.    Grood-bye. 

[Qaing. 

James.  Gi'e  ns  a  bnss  fust,  lass.  an 

Sally.  I  teird  tha  to  let  ma  aloftn  I 

James.  Why,  was  n't  thon  and  me  arbns- 
fin'  o'  mie  another  t'other  side  0'  the  haHy- 


cocky  when  owd  Dobson  coom'd  opo'  ns  ? 
I  can't  let  tha  alol&n  if  I  would,  Sally. 

[Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Sally.  Git  along  wi' je,  do  !  [ExU. 

[All  laugh  J  exeunt  singing. 

To  be  tme  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  mafty, 
Till  the  end  o'  the  da&y, 
An'  the  laat  loid  hoiim. 


Enter  Habold. 

Harold.  Not  Harold  I     *  PhtUp  Edgar, 

Philip  Edear ! ' 
Her  phantom  caU'd  me  by  the  name  she 

loTed. 
I  told  her  I  should  hear  her  from  the 

grave. 
Ay  t  yonder  is  her  casement.    I  remember 
Her  bright  face  beaming  starlike   down 

upon  me 
Thro'  that  rich  cloud  of  bloasonL    Since  I 

left  her 
Here  weeping,  I  have  ranged  the  world, 

and  sat 
Thro'  every  sensual  course  of  that  foil 

feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

SOHO. 

To  be  tme  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  maly, 
To  the  end  o'  the  da&y,  931 

An'  the  last  load  hoKm. 

Harold.  Poor  Eva  I    O  my  God^  if  man 

be  only 
A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations — 
Reaction  needs  must  follow  revel  —  yet— 
Why  feel  remorse,  he,  knowing  that  he 

must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  making  ns  feel  guil^ 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather  —  of  him 
They  say,  that  women — 

O,  this  mortal  house. 
Which  we  are  bom  into,  is  haunted  by  94* 
The  ghosts  of  the  dead  passions  of  dead 

men; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our  own 

flesh. 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

He  was  onlj 
A  poor  philosopher  who  oall'd  the  mind 
Of  ohildren  a  bUnk  page,  a  taM9  rasa. 
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Tliere,  there,  ie  written  in  inyinble  inks 
*  Lost,  Prodigali^,  Govetousness,  Craft, 
Cowardioe,  Moroer' — and  the  heat  and 

fire  aso 

Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  black 

enough, 
So  the  ohiid  grow  to  manhood.    Better 

With  oar  first  wail  than  life  ^ 


SoKO  ifwiher  off). 

Tm  the  end  o'  the  dafty. 
An'  the  last  load  hoam, 
Xjo&d  hftttmi 

Phis  bridge  again  1      (5^n»  on  Ike  hridge.) 

How  often  have  I  stood 

With  Eva  here  I  The  brook  among  its 
flowers  1 

Forget-me-not,  meadow-sweet,  willow-herb. 

[  had  some  smattering  of  scienee  then,    a6o 

Tanght  her  the  learned  names,  anatom- 
ized 

The  flowers  for  her  —  and  now  I  only 
wish 

This  pool  were  deep  enoa^,  that  I  might 
plange 

And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enter  Dak  Smith  (tmgmg). 

Qee  Qop  I  whoa  I  Gee  oap  I  who&  I 
Soixotfs  ao'  Pampy  was  good  mis  to  go& 
Thmf  sliuui  an'  squad 
When  roads  was  bad. 
Bat  hallns  'nd  stop  at  the  Vine-an'-the-Hop, 
Fnr  boSth  on  'em  koawed  as  well  as  mywn 
That  beer  be  as  good  fur  'erses  as  men.     371 
Gee  oop !  wholi !  (mo  oop !  whoa  1 
Soizzan  an*  Pompy  was  good  nns  to  go& 

The  beer  's  gotten  oop  into  my  'elld. 
S'iver  I  man  git  along  back  to  the  farm, 
far  she  tell'd  ma  to  ta&e  the  cart  to  little- 
ohester. 

Enter  TknLJL, 

Dora,  Half  an  hoar  late  I  why  are  yoa 
loitering  here  ?    Away  with  yoa  at  once. 

[ExU  Dan  Smith. 
(Seeing  Harold  on  bridge.^ 
Some  madman,  is  it, 

Gesticolating  there  upon  the  bridge  ?      aSi 
I  am  half  amdd  to  pass. 

Harold.  Sometimes  I  wonder, 

When  man  has  sorely  learnt  at  last  that 


old-world  &uth,  the  blossom  of  Us 
yoath. 
Has  faded,  fklling  fraitless  —  whether  tfaen 
Ail  of  OS,  all  at  onoe,  may  not  be  seized 
With  some  fierce  passion,  not  so  nmeh  for 

Death 
As  against  life  1  all,  all,  into  the  dark  — 
No  more  I  —  and  science  now  coold  drag 

and  balm  as 
Back  into  nescience  with  as  little  pain     ago 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

This  beggarly  life. 
This  poor,  flat,  hedged-in  field — no  dis- 
tance—  this 
Hollow  Pandora-box, 

With  all  the  pleasares  flown,  not  even  Hope 
Left  at  the  bottom  1 

Snperstitioas  £do1. 
What  brooght  me  here  ?  To  see  her  grave  ? 

her  ghost  ? 
Her  ghost  is  eveirway  aboat  me  here. 
Dora  (coming  forward).  Allow  me,  sir^ 

to  pass  yoa. 
Harold.  £val 

Dora,  Eva! 

Harold.  What  are  yoa  ?    Where  do  yon 

come  from  ? 
Dora.  From  the  farm 

Here,  close  at  hand. 

Harold.  Are  yoa  — yoa  are  — that  Dora, 
The  sister.    I  have  heard  of  you.     llie 
likeness  »» 

Is  very  striking. 
Dora.  Yoa  knew  Eva,  then  ? 

Harold.  Yes  —  I  was  thinking  of  her 
when  —    O,  yes. 
Many  years  back,  and  never  since  have  met 
Her  eqaal  for  pare  innocence  of  natore. 
And  loveliness  of  featore. 
Dora.  Ko,  nor  L. 

Harold.  Except,  indeed,  I  have  found  it 
once  again 
In  year  own  self. 

Dora.  Yon  flatter  me.    Dear  Eva 

Was  always  thoaght  the  prettier. 

Harold.  And  ker  charm 

Of  voice  is  also  yonrs;  and  I  was  bioodiDg 

Upon  a  great  unhappiness  when  you  spoke. 

Dora.  Indeed,  yon  seem'd  in  tremble, 

sir. 
Harold,        And  yon 
Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help   me 
from  it.  31] 

Dora  (aside).  How  worn  he  looks,  x*^'** 
man !  who  is  it,  I  wonder. 
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How  ctti  I  help  him  ?    {Aloud.)    Might  I 
ask  Yoar  name  ? 
Harold.  Harold. 

Dora.       I  never  heard  her  mention  yon. 
Harold.  I  met  her  first  at  a  farm  in 
Cumberland  — 
Her  uncle's. 
Dora.  She  was  there  six  years  ago. 

Harold.  And  if  she  never  mention'd  me, 
perhaps 
The  nam! al  circumstances  which  I  heard  ^ 
I  will  not  Tez  you  by  repeating  them  —  3a i 
Only  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove  me 
From  out  her  memory.    She  has  disap- 
peared, 
They  told  me,  from  the  farm  —  and  darker 
news. 
Dora.  She  has  disappeared,  poor  darling, 
from  the  world  — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,  that  we 
Should   find  her   in  the   river;   and  we 

dragged 
The  littlechester  river  all  in  vain, 
Have  sorrowed  for  her  all  these  years  in 

vain. 
And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken  down 
By   losing   her  —  she    was    his    favorite 
child  —  3SI 

Has  let  his  farm,  all  his  affairs,  I  fear. 
But  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can  give. 
Fall  into  ruin.    Ah  !  that  villain,  Edgar, 
If  he  should  ever  show  his  face  among  us, 
Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him,  stone 

him,  hunt  him 

With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  aU  of 

them 
JLoved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  all  love. 
Harold.  They  say,   we  should  forgive 

our  enemies. 
Dora.  Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I 
might  foigive  him;  340 

We  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or  liv- 
ing. 
Haroid.  What  Edgar? 
Dora.  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall 

In  Somerset.    Perhaps  yon  know  him  ? 

Harold.  Slightly. 

(^Aside.)  Ay,  for  how  slightly  have  I  Imown 
mysetf  I 
Dora.  This  Edgar,  then,  is  living  ? 
Harold*  Living?  well  — 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in  Somer- 
set 
Xa  lately  dead. 

Dora.  Dead  I  —  is  there  mote  than  one  ? 


Harold.  Nay  —  now — not  one,  (aside) 

for  1  am  Philip  Harold. 
Dora.  That  one,  is  he  then  —  dead  ! 
Harold  {aside).  My  father's  death. 

Let  her  believe  it  mine;  this,  for  the  m<^ 

ment,  350 

Will  leave  me  a  free  field. 

Dora.  Dead !  and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his  absence,  as  that  ofhm 
la  daner  for  his  presence. 

Harold.  Is  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 
Dora.  My  five-years' anger  cannot  die  at 

once. 
Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him.    I  trust 
I  shall  forgive  him  —  by  and  by  —  not  now. 
O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart;  if  you 
Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when  we 

found 
Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower  lash- 
ing 360 
Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wailing  for 

her. 
That  desolate  letter,  blotted  with  her  tears. 
Which  told  us  we  should  never  see  her 

more  — 
Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 

child. 
My  father  stricken  with  his  first  paralysis. 
And  then  with  blindness  —  had  you  been 

one  of  us 
And  seen  all  this,  then  you  would  know  it 

is  not 
So  easy  to  forgive  —  even  the  dead. 

Harold.  But  sure  am  I  that  of  your  gen- 
tleness 
Yon  will  forgive  him.    She  you  mourn  for 

seem'd  370 

A  miracle  of  gentleness  —  would  not  blur 
A  moth's  wing  by  the  touching;  would  not 

crush 
The  fly  that  drew  her  blood;  and,  were 

she  living, 
Would    not  —  if   penitent  —  have  denied 

him  her 
ForgivenM.    And  perhaps  the  mu  him. 

self. 
When  hearing  of  that  piteous  death,  has 

snffer'd 
More  than  we  know.    But  wheiefoie  waste 

your  heart 
In  loolnng  on  r,  chill  and  changeless  past  ? 
Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  the  past 
Remains  the  past   But  yon  are  young,  and 

—  pardon  me^  380 
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As  lovely  as  your  sister.    Who  can  tell 
What  golden  hours,  with  what  full  hands, 

maybe 
W«ting^oaintl»di,UncrMig.tI 

Upon    your    father  —  I    have    seen    the 

world  — 
And  cheer  his  blindness  with  a  traveller's 
tales? 
Dora.  Call  if  you  will,  and  when  yon 
wilL    I  cannot 
Well  answer  for  my  father;  but  if  you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our  sweet  £va 
When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at  least 
Will  bid  yon  welcome,  and  will  listen  to 
you.  390 

Now  I  must  go. 

Harold,        But  give  me  first  your  hand; 
I  do  not  dare,  like  an  old  friend,  to  shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  as  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
When  you  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora  (aside).  How  beautiful 

His  manners  are,  and  how  unlike  the  for- 
mer's 1 
Ton  are  staying  here  ? 

Harold.  Yes,  at  the  wayside  inn 

Close  by  that  alder-island  in  your  brook, 
*  The  Angler's  Home.' 
Dora.  Are  you  one  ? 

Harold.  No,  but  I 

Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and  the 
country  399 

Has  many  charms,  altho'  the  inhabitants 
Seem  semi-barbarous. 

Dora.  I  am  glad  it  pleases  you; 

Tet  I,  bom  here,  not  on^  love  the  country, 
But  its  inhabitants  too;  and  you,  I  doubt 

not. 
Would  take  to  them  as  kindly,  if  you 

cared 
To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did. 

Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than  all  the 
country. 
Dora.  That  one,  then,  should  be  grateful 

for  your  preference. 
HarM.  I  oannot  teU,  tho'  landing  in 
her  presence.  409 

(Aside.)    She  colors  I 
Donu  Sir  I 

Harold.  Be  not  afraid  of  me. 

For  these  are  no  conventional  flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 
Your  likeness  —    ^Shouts  and  cries  without. 


Dora,   What  was  that  ?  my  poor 
father  — 

Enter  Farming  Man. 

Farming  Man.  Miss  Dora,  Dan  Smith's 
cart  hes  runned  ower  a  laady  i'  the  holler 
laane,  and  they  ha'  ta'en  the  bodv  up  inter 
your  chaumber,  and  they  be  all  »-eallin' 
for  ye. 

Dora.  The  body  1  —  Heavens  1  I  oome ! 

Harold,  But  you  axe  trembiiag 

AUow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  farm. 


[ 


Enter  DoBSOX. 


Dohson.  What  feller  wur  it  as  V  been 
Srtalkin'  fur  haaf e  an  hour  wi'  my  Dorm  ? 
(Looking  after  Attn.)  Seeams  I  ommosK 
knaws  the  back  on  Im  —  drest  like  a  gen- 
tleman, too.  Damn  all  gentlemen,  sari 
I !  I  should  ha'  thowt  they  'd  hed  an^V 
o'  gentlefoieilk,  as  I  telled  'er  to-daay  when 
she  fell  foul  upo'  me. 

Minds  ma  o  summun.  I  oould  swear  tt 
that;  but  that  be  all  one,  fur  I  haates  ^a 
af oor  I  knaws  what  'e  be.  Theer !  he 
turns  round.  Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomereet ! 
Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomerset  I  —  Noa  — 
yeas  —  thaw  the  feller 's  gone  and  maade 
such  a  litter  of  his  faaoe. 

£h  lad,  if  it  be  thou,  1 11  Phi^  tha ! 
arplaayin'  the  saame  gaame  vri'  my  DonL — 
I  11  Soomerset  tha  !  ^i 

1  'd  like  to  drag  'im  thruff  the  herse- 
pond,  and  she  to  he  Srlookin'  at  it.  I  *d 
like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue,  and  she 
to  be  arlaughin'  at  it.  I  'd  like  to  fell  Ik 
as  dead  as  a  bullock  I    (Clenching  kisjisz.  ■ 

But  what  'ud  she  saay  to  that  ?     Slie 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi'  Im, 
now  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and  I 
ooom  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  him.  Noa !  Fur  she  'd  nivc? 
'a'  been  talkin'  haafe  an  hour  wi'  the  dir;! 
'at  kiUed  her  oan  sister,  or  she  beant  Don 
Steer.  «.. 

Yeas !  Fur  she  niver  knawed  ^s  faaoe 
when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor;  but  1 11  mafike  e 
knaw  !    1 11  maake  'er  knaw  I 

Enter  Harold. 

Nafty,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'is  waMy  now. 
or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im.  {Ext. 

Harold.  How  the  clown  glared  mt  vue\ 
that  Dobbins,  is  it, 
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With  whom  I  used  to  jar?  bat  can  he 

trace  me 
Thro'  five  years'  absence,  and  mj  change  of 

name, 
The  tan  of   Southern  sommen  and  the 

beard?  460 

I  may  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike  1 
Lilylike  in  her  stateliness  and  sweetness  1 
How  came  she  by  it  ?  —  a  dau^ter  of  the 

fields, 
This  Dora  t 

She  gave  her  hand,  nnask'd,  at  the  farm- 
gate; 
I  almost  think  she  half  retom'd  the  pret- 

sore 
Of  mine.    What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew  ?  but  may  not  those,  who 

march 
Before  their  age,  turn  back  at  times,  and 

make 
Courtesy  to  custom  ?  and  now  the  stronger 

motive,  470 

Misnamed  free-wiU — the  crowd  would  call 

it  conscience  — 
Moves  me  —  to  what?    I  am  dreaming; 

for  the  past 
Look'd  thro'  the  present,  £va*s  eyes  thro' 

hers  — 
A  spell  upon  me  I    Surely  I  loved  Eva 
More  than  I  knew  t  or  is  it  but  the  past 
That  brightens  in  retiring  ?    O,  last  night 
Tired,  pacing  my  new  lands  at  Littleches- 

I  doied  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

river 
Flow'd  thro'  my  dreams  —  if  dreams  they 

were.    She  rose 
From  the  foul  flood  and  p<»nted  toward  the 

farm,  480 

And  her  cry  ran^  to  me  across  the  years, 
*  I  call  you,  Philip  Edgar,  Philip  Edgar  ! 
Come,  vott  wiU  set  idl  right  again,  and 

nther 
liViU  not  die  miserable.'    I  could  make  his 

A  comfort  to  him  —  so  be  more  at  peace 
With  mine  own  self.    Some  of  my  former 

friends 
Would  find  my  logic  faulty;   let   them. 

Color 
Flows  thro'  my  life   again,  and  I  have 

lighted 
On  a  new  pleasure.    Anyhow  we  must  4^ 


Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  Edgar. 
May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other,  spy 
Edgar  in  Harold?    Well    then,  I  must 

make  her 
Love  Harold  first,  and  then  she  will  for- 

?;ive 
^       or  Harold's  sake.    She  said  herself 
She  would  forgive  him,  by  and  by,  not 

now  — 
For  her  own  sake  Man,  if  not  for  mine  — 

not  now  — 
But  by  and  by.  498 

Enter  Dobson  behind. 

Dobson,  By  and  by  —  eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw 
this  pasper?  Te  dbropt  it  upo'  the  road. 
*  Philip  Edgar,  Esq.'  Ay,  you  be  a  pret^ 
squire.  I  ha'  fun'  ye  out,  I  hev.  Eh,  lad, 
dosta  knaw  what  tha  means  wi'  by  and 
by  ?  Fur  if  ye  be  goin'  to  sarve  our  Dora 
as  ye  sarved  our  Eva  —  then,  by  and  by,  if 
she  weant  listen  to  me  when  I  be  artryin' 
to  saave  'er  —  if  she  weftnt  —  look  to  thy- 
sen,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  'd  think  na  moor  o' 
ma^in'  an  end  o'  tha  nor  a  carrion  craw  — 
noa  —  thaw  thev  hansed  ma  at  'Size  fur  it 

Harold.  Dobbins,  I  think  I  51 1 

Dohscn,  I  beant  Dobbins. 

Harold.  Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good  f  eU 
low. 

Ikhson.  Tha  lies!  What  hasU  been 
saayin'  to  my  Dora  ? 

Harold,  I  have  been  telling  her  of  the 
death  of  one  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall, 
Somerset. 

Dobson.  Tha  lies!  5J0 

Harold  {puUing  out  a  netospt^^erA  Well, 
my  man,  it  seems  that  vou  can  reaa.  Look 
there  —  under  the  deaths. 

Dobson.  « 0'  the  17th,  PhUip  Edgar,  o' 
Toft  Hall,  Soomerset.'  How  coom  thou 
to  be  sa  like  'im,  then  ? 

Harold.  Naturally  enough;  for  I  am 
closely  related  to  the  dead  man's  family. 

Dooson.  An'  'ow  coom  thou  by  the  letter 
to  'im  ?  sso 

Harold.  Naturally  again;  for,  as  I  used 
to  transact  all  his  business  for  him,  I  had 
to  look  over  his  letters.  Now  then,  see 
these  (takes  out  letters).  Half  a  score  of 
them,  all  directed  to  me  —  Harold. 

Dobson,  'Arold  I  'Arold  I  'Arold,  so  they 
be. 
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Harold.  My  name  is  Harold  I  Good 
day,  Dobbins !  {^Exit. 

Dobson.  'Arold !  The  feller 's  dean 
daazed,  an'  maazed,  an'  maated,  an'  mud- 
dled ma.  Dead  !  It  mun  be  true,  far  it 
wnr  i'  print  as  black  as  owt.  Naay,  but 
'GUknL  daay,  Dobbins.'  Wby,  that  war 
the  very  twang  on  'im.  £h,  lad,  bat 
whether  thoa  be  Hedgar,  or  Hedgar's  busi- 
ness man,  thou  hes  n't  naw  business  'ere 
wi'  my  Dora,  as  I  knaws  on,  an'  whether 
thou  calls  thysen  Hedear  or  Harold,  if 
thou  stick  to  she  1 11  stick  to  thee  —  stick 
to  tha  like  a  weasel  to  a  rabbit,  I  will. 
Ay  !  and  I  'd  like  to  shoot  tha  like  a  rab- 
bit an'  alL  'Grood  da&y,  Dobbins.'  Dang 
thai  554 

ACT   III 

ScEKE.  —  A  Room  in  Steer's  House. 
Door  leading  into  Bedroom  at 

THE  BACK. 

Dora  (ringing  a  handbeU),  Milly  I 

Enter  MnxT. 

MiUy.  The  litUe  'ymn?  Yeas,  Miss; 
but  I  wnr  so  ta'en  up  wi'  leadin'  the  owd 
man  about  all  the  blessed  mumin'  'at  I  ha' 
nobbut  lamed  mysen  haafe  on  it. 

O  num,  f orgiTe  thy  mortal  foe, 
Nor  erer  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  Uyo 
To  be  f oigiren  most  forgire. 
ForgiTe  blm  aeventy  times  and  seren ; 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven  lo 

Are  both  f oigiyers  and  forgiven. 

But  1 11  git  the  book  agean,  and  lam 
mysen  the  rest,  and  saay  it  to  ye  afoor 
dirk;  ye  ringed  fur  that.  Miss,  did  n't  ye  ? 

Dora.  No,  Milly;  but  if  the  farming- 
men  be  come  for  their  wages,  to  send  them 
up  to  me. 

MiUy.  Yeas,  Miss.  [ExU. 

Dora  (sitting  at  desk  counting  money). 
Enough  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  (En- 
ter farming  Men.)  Good  aftemoon,  my 
friends.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Steer  stiU  contin- 
ues too  unwell  to  attend  to  yon,  but  the 
schoolmaster  looked  to  the  paying  you  your 
waees  when  I  was  away,  did  n't  he  ? 

Afen.  Yeas;  and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora.  Some  of  our  workmen  have  left 


us,  but  he  sent  me  an  alphabetieal  list  of 
those  that  reouiin,  so,  Allen,  I  noay  as  well 
begin  with  you.  f> 

Allen  (mth  his  hand  to  kis  ear).  Hal£s- 
bitical  t  Taake  one  o'  the  young  una  fmst^ 
Miss,  fur  I  be  a  bit  deaf,  and  I  wnr  IaDub 
scaared  by  a  big  word;  leastwaiya^  I  sboald 
be  wi'  a  lawyer. 

Dora.  I  spoke  of  your  names,  Alleii,  as 
they  are  arranged  here  (shows  boot)  — ae^ 
cording  to  their  first  letters. 

AUm.  Letters  I  Yeas,  I  sees  dow. 
Them  be  what  they  lams  the  ehilder'  ml 
school,  but  I  were  bum  afoor  sehodliB*- 
time.  «s 

Dora.  But,  Allen,  tho'  you  ean*t  read, 
you  could  whitewash  that  cottage  of  yoon 
where  your  grandson  had  the  ferer. 

Allen.  I  'U  hev  it  done  o'  Moodaj. 

Dora.  Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the  psr- 
ish  will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen.  Mea?  why,  it  be  the  Loid^s 
doin',  noan  o'  mine;  d'ye  think  I'd  gVt 
'em  the  fever  ?  But  I  thanks  ye  mil  tfas 
saame.  Miss.     (Tcdces  money.)  5a 

Dora  (calling  out  names).  Higgins,  Jack- 
s<m,  Luscombe,  Nokes,  Oldham,  Skipwortli! 
(All  take  money.)  Did  yon  find  thmt  you 
worked  at  all  the  worse  upon  the  eold  fees 
than  you  would  have  done  upon  the  beer  ? 

Higgins.  Noa,  Miss;  we  worked  naw 
wuss  upo'  the  cowd  tea;  bat  we'd  ba* 
worked  better  upo'  the  be^.  te 

Dora.  Come,  come,  you  worked  well 
enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  aU  of 
you.  There 's  for  you,  and  you,  and  yoa. 
Count  the  money  and  see  if  it 's  all  riglift. 

Men.  All  right,  Miss;  and  tliaE&  ye 
kindly. 

l^Exetmt   Luscombe,  Nokes,  Oldlmm* 
Skin  worth. 

Dora.  Dan  Smith,  my  father  and  I  fbs^ 
gave  you  stealing  our  coaIs. 

[Dui  Smith  advances  to  Dohl 

Dan  Smith  (belUnoina).  Whoy,  O  lor. 
Miss  !  that  wur  sa  long  back,  and  the  wsUs 
sa  thin,  and  the  winders  brokken,  and  the 
weather  sa  cowd,  and  my  missus  a-pttia* 
ower  'er  Ivin'-in.  -3 

Dora,  bid  n't  I  say  that  we  had  foygitee 
you  ?  But,  Dan  Smith,  they  tell  me  tios 
you  —  and  yon  have  six  children  —  spent 
all  your  last  Saturday's  wages  at  the  afe- 
house;  that  you  were  stupid  drunk  all  SaB> 
day,  and  so  ill  in  oouBequenoe  all  Moadij 
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thftt  yoa  did  not  oome  into  the  haj-fleld. 
Why  sbonld  I  pay  you  your  full  waees  ? 

Dan  SnM.  I  be  ready  to  taMke  the 
pledge.  83 

Dora.  And  as  ready  to  break  it  again. 
Besides,  it  was  you  that  were  driving  the 
eart  —  and  I  fear  yon  were  tipsy  then,  too 
—  when  you  lamed  the  lady  in  the  hollow 
lane. 

Dan  Smiih  (beUowmg).  O  lor,  Miss  !  noa, 
noa,  noa !  Ye  sees  the  holler  laane  be 
hallus  sa  dark  i'  the  artemoon,  and  wheere 
the  biff  esh-tree  cuts  athurt  it,  it  gi'es  a 
tarn  l&e,  and  'ow  should  I  see  to  laame 
the  laMdv,  and  mea  coomin'  along  pretty 
sharp  an  all  ? 

Dora.  Well,  there  are  yoor  wages;  the 
next  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot-house 
Ton  set  no  more  from  me.  (^ExU  Dan 
omitb.)  Sally  AUen,  you  worked  for  Mr. 
Dobson,  did  n't  you  ?  too 

SaUjf  (advancing).  Yeas,  Miss;  but  he 
wur  so  fough  wV  ma,  I  could  n't  abide  'im. 

Dora,  Why  should  he  be  rough  with 

Jon  ?  You  are  as  good  as  a  man  in  the 
ay-^eld.  What 's  become  of  your  brother? 

Sotfv.  'Listed  for  a  soadger,  Miss,  i'  the 
Queen'^s  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora.  And  your  sweetheart  —  when  are 
yoa  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally.  At  Michaelmas,  Miss,  please  €rod. 

Dora.  You  are  an  honest  pair.  I  will 
come  to  your  weddine.  na 

Sailg.  An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that,  Miss, 
moor  nor  fur  the  waage. 

{Goina —  r€tum$.)  'A  cotched  ma  about 
the  waibst.  Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor, 
mn'  axed  ma  to  be  'is  little  sweet'art,  an' 
aoa  I  knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed  'im  ageftn  an' 
I  tolled  feyther  on  'im. 

Dora.  What  is  all  this,  Allen  ?  lao 

AUen.  Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea  and  my 
maates,  us  three,  we  wants  to  hey  three 
words  wi'  ye. 

Higoins.  That  be  'im,  and  meli,  Miss. 

Jaabon.  An'  mea.  Miss. 

AUen.  An'  we  weant  mention  naw naMmes, 
we  'd  as  lief  talk  o'  the  divil  afoor  ye  as 
'im,  fur  they  says  the  master  goas  deftn  off 
his  'ead  when  he  'ears  the  naame  on  'im; 
bat  us  three,  arter  Sally  'd  telled  as  on  'im, 
we  fun'  'im  out  a-walkin'  i'  West  Field 
wi'  a  white  'at,  nine  o'clock,  upo'  Tuesday 
mnmin',  and  all  on  us,  wi'  yoor  leaye,  we 


Dora.  Who? 

AUen.  Him  as  did  the  mischief  here,  fiye 
year*  sin'. 

Dora.  Mr.  Edgar  ? 

AUen.  Theer,  Miss  !  You  ha'  naitaned 
'im  —  not  me.  140 

Dora.  He  's  dead,  man  —  dead;  gone  to 
his  account — dead  and  buried. 

AUen.  I  beant  sa  sewer  o'  that,  fur  Sally 
knaw'd  'im.    Now  then  ? 

Dora.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somersetshire 
papers. 

AUen.  Then  yon  mun  be  his  brother,  an' 
we  '11  leather  'im.  14S 

I>ora.  I  neyer  heard  that  he  had  a  brother. 
Some  foolish  mistake  of  Sally's;  but  whai  I 
would  you  beat  a  man  for  his  brother's 
fault  ?  That  were  a  wild  justice  indeed* 
Let  bygones  be  bygones.  60  home  I  Good* 
ni^ht  1  (^AU  exeunt.)  I  haye  once  more 
paid  them  alL  The  work  of  the  farm  will 
go  on  still,  but  for  how  long  ?  We  are  al- 
most at  the  bottom  of  the  well:  little  more 
to  be  drawn  from  it — and  what  then  ?  En- 
cumbered as  we  are,  who  would  lend  us  any- 
thing ?  We  shall  haye  to  sell  all  the  huid, 
which  father,  for  a  whole  life,  has  been 
getting  together,  again,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  death  of  him.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Farmer  Dobson,  were  I  to 
marry  him,  has  promised  to  keep  onr  heads 
aboye  water;  and  the  man  has  doubtless  a 
good  heart,  and  a  true  and  lasting  loye  for 
me;  yet — though  I  can  be  sonyfor  him  — 
as  the  good  Sally  says, '  I  can't  abide  him ' 
—  almost  brutal,  and  matched  with  my 
Harold  is  like  a  hedge  thistle  by  a  garden 
rose.  But  then,  he,  too  —  will  be  oyer  be 
of  one  faith  with  bis  wife  ?  which  is  my 
dream  of  a  true  marriage.-  Can  I  fancy 
him  kneeling  with  me,  and  uttering  the 
same  prayer;  standing  up  side  by  side  with 
me,  and  singing  the  same  hymn  ?  I  fear 
not.  Haye  I  done  wisely,  then,  in  accept- 
ing him  ?  But  may  not  a  girl's  loye-dream 
haye  too  much  romance  in  it  to  be  realised 
all  at  once,  or  altogether,  or  anywhere  but 
in  heayen  ?  And  yet  I  had  once  a  yision 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  marriage,  where  the 
man  and  the  woman,  only  differing  as  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker,  should  walk  hand 
in  hand  together  down  this  yalley  of  tears, 
as  they  cafi  it  so  truly,  to  the  graye  at  the 
bottom,  and  lie  down  there  together  in  the 
darkness  which  woold  seem  fiit  for  a  mo- 
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menty  to  be  wakened  again  together  by  the 
light  of  the  resarrection,  and  no  more  part- 
ings for  ever  and  for  ever.  (  Walkt  up  and 
down.    She  sings,^ 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 

Above  thy  lowly  nest, 
O  brook,  that  brawlest  merxily  by 

Thro*  fields  that  onee  were  blest, 
O  tower  spiring  to  the  sky, 

O  graves  in  daisies  dreet, 
O  Love  and  Life,  how  weary  am  I,        aoo 

And  how  I  long  for  rest  1 

There,  there,  I  am  a  fool  I  Tears !  I  have 
sometimes  been  moved  to  tears  by  a  chapter 
of  fine  writing  in  a  novel ;  but  what  have  1  to 
do  with  tears  now  ?  All  depends  on  me  — 
father,  this  poor  girl,  the  fann,  everything; 
and  they  both  love  me  —  I  am  all  in  all  to 
both;  and  he  loves  me  too,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that.  Courage,  courage  !  and  all  will 
go  well.  (Goes  to  bedroom  door  ;  opens  it.) 
How  dark  your  room  is  1  Let  me  bring 
you  in  here  where  there  is  still  full  day- 
light. {Brings  I^ya  foneard.)  Why,  you 
look  better. 

Eoa.  And  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  by  and  by  to  help  you 
in  the  business  of  the  farm;  but  I  must  not 
be  known  yet.  Has  any  one  found  me  out, 
Dora  ?  a  19 

Dora.  O,  no;  you  kept  your  veil  too  close 
for  that  when  they  carried  you  in;  since 
then,  no  one  has  seen  yon  but  myself. 

Eva.  Yes  —  this  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  father's  little  guide, 
Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years  after 
you  were  gone,  how  should  she  know  you  ? 
but  now  that  yon  have  been  brought  to  us 
as  it  were  from  the  grave,  dearest  £va,  and 
have  been  here  so  long,  will  yon  not  speak 
with  father  to-day  ?  330 

Eva.  Do  yon  think  that  I  may  ?  No,  not 
yet.     I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora.  Why  ?  Do  you  still  suffer  from 
your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eva.   Bruised;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dora.  I  have  always  told  father  that  the 
huge  old  ash-tree  there  would  cause  an  ac- 
cident some  day;  but  he  would  never  cut 
it  down,  because  one  of  the  Steers  had 
planted  it  there  in  former  times.  340 

Eva.  If  it  had  killed  one  of  the  Steers 
there  the  other  day,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for  you. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  keep  a  good  heart ! 


Better  for  me!  That's  good.  How  better 
for  me  ? 

Eva.  You  tell  me  yon  hate  a  lover. 
Will  he  not  fly  from  von  if  he  learn  the 
story  of  my  shame  and  that  I  am  still  liv- 
ing? 39, 

Dora.  No;  I  am  sure  that  when  ve  are 
married  he  will  be  willing  that  yon  and 
father  should  live  with  us;  for,  indeed,  he 
tells  me  that  he  met  you  once  in  tbe  old 
times,  and  was  much  taken  with  yon,  my 
dear. 

Eva.  Taken  with  me;  who  was  he? 
Have  yon  told  him  I  am  here  ? 

Dora.  No;  do  you  wish  it  ? 

Eva.  See,  Dora;  you  yooiseif  are 
ashamed  of  me  (weeps),  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it.  afe3 

Dora.  But  I  should  wonder  at  myself  if 
it  were  so.  Have  we  not  been  all  in  all  to 
one  another  from  the  time  when  we  first 
peeped  into  the  bird's  nest,  waded  in  the 
brook,  ran  after  the  butterflies,  and  pimttled 
to  each  other  that  we  would  marry  fine  gen- 
tlemen, and  played  at  being  fine  ladies  ? 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  father's  £anlt» 
poor  man.  And  this  lover  of  yours  —  this 
Mr.  Harold  —  is  a  gentleman  ?  373 

Dora.  That  he  is,  from  head  to  foot.  I 
do  believe  I  lost  my  heart  to  him  the  veiy 
first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  him  so 
much  — 

Eva.  Poor  Dora  I 

Dora.  That  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  madk 
I  love  him. 

Eva.  Better  not  Has  he  ofi^ered  yoa 
marriage,  this  gentleman  ?  «s* 

Dora.  Could  I  love  him  else  ? 

Eva.  And  are  yon  quite  sure  that  after 
marriage  this  gentleman  will  not  be  shanvd 
of  his  poor  farmer's  daughter  amon^  the 
ladies  in  his  drawing-room  ? 

Dora.  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing^oooi ! 
Was  n't  Miss  Vavasour,  our  schoolmiatres 
at  Littlechester,  a  lady  bom  ?  Were  not 
onr  fellow-pupils  all  ladies  ?  Was  nt  dear 
mother  herself  at  least  by  one  side  a  Indj  ? 
Can't  I  speak  like  a  lad^;  pen  a  letter  Ukr 
a  lady;  talk  a  little  FVenoh  Hke  a  ladx: 
play  a  little  like  a  lady?  Can't  a  giri 
when  she  loves  her  husband,  and  he  her. 
make  herself  anything  he  wishes  ber  t« 
be?  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing-roo^ 
indeed  !  See  here  !  '  I  hope  yoor  lord> 
ship  is  quite  recovered  of  your   gont?' 
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(Curtsies.)  'Will  jour  ladyship  ride  to 
ooTor  to-dav?  (Curtsies,)  I  can  recom- 
mend oar  VoUieear.'  '  I  am  sorry  that  we 
ooald  not  attend  your  grace's  party  on  the 
10th  I '  (^Curtsies.)  There,  I  am  glad  my 
nonsense  has  made  you  smile  ! 

E9a.  I  have  heard  that  'your  lordship/ 
and  '  your  ladyship,'  and  *  your  grace '  are 
all  growing  old-fashioned !  308 

DortL  But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister 
can  ncTer  he  old-fashioned.  I  have  heen 
unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  questions, 
but  you  seem  somewhat  better  to-day.  We 
found  a  letter  in  your  bedroom  torn  into 
bits.  I  could  n't  make  it  out.  What  was 
it? 

Eva.  From  him  t  from  him  !  He  said 
we  had  been  most  happy  together,  and  he 
trusted  that  some  time  we  should  meet 
again,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  his  promise 
to  come  when  I  called  him.  But  that  was 
A  mockery,  you  know,  for  he  gave  me  no 
address,  and  there  was  no  word  of  marriage; 
and,  O  Dora,  he  signed  himself  'Tours 
^^tefully '  —  fancy,  Dora,  '  gratefully ' ! 
« Yours  gratefully ' ! 

Dora.  Infamous  wretch !  (Aside.)  Shall 
r  tell  her  he  is  dead  ?  No;  she  is  still  too 
feeble. 

Eva,  Hark  !  Dora,  some  one  is  coming. 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  see  anybody.       330 

Dora.  It  is  only  Milly. 

Enter  Milly,  with  basket  of  roses. 

Well,  Milly,  why  do  you  come  in  so 
rooghly  ?  The  sick  lady  here  might  have 
been  asleep. 

MUly.  Pleftse,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobson  telled 
me  to  saly  he 's  browt  some  of  Miss  Eva's 
ruaes  for  the  sick  lalldy  to  smell  on. 

Dor€L  Take  them,  dear.  Say  that  the 
sick  lady  thanks  him  I    Is  he  here  ? 

MULy.  Yetts,  Miss;  and  he  wants  to  speak 
to  ye  particular.  341 

Dora.  Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the  sick 
\skdj  just  yet. 

MtUy.  leSa,  Miss;  but  he  says  he  wants 
to  tell  ye  summut  very  particlar. 

IXmo.  Not  to-day.  What  are  you  stay- 
ing for  ? 

MiUy.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  af card  I  shall  set 
biin  a-swei&ring  like  ony think. 

Dora.  And  what  harm  will  that  do  you, 
no  that  yon  do  not  copy  his  bad  manners  ? 
(^o,  child.     (Exit  Milly.)     But,  Eva,  why 


did  yon  write  '  Seek  me  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  river '  ?  354 

Eva.  Why?  because  I  meant  it  I  — 
that  dreadful  night  t  that  lonelv  walk  to 
Littlechester,  the  rain  beating  m  my  face 
all  the  way,  dead  midnight  when  I  came 
upon  the  bridge;  the  river,  blaek,  slimy, 
swirling  under  me  in  the  lamplight,  by  the 
rotten  wharfs — but  I  was  so  mad  that  I 
mounted  upon  the  parapet  —  369 

Dora.    1  on  make  me  shudder ! 

Eva.  To  fling  myself  over,  when  I  heard 
a  voice, '  Girl,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 
It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  come  from  the 
death-bed  of  a  pauper,  who  had  died  in  fab 
misery  blessing  God,  and  the  Sister  took 
me  to  her  house,  and  bit  by  bit  —  for  she 
promised  secrecv  —  I  told  her  all.  370 

Dora.   And  what  then  ? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persuaded  me  to 
come  back  here,  but  I  could  n't  Then  she 
got  me  a  place  as  nursery  governess,  and 
when  the  children  grew  too  old  for  me,  and 
I  asked  her  once  more  to  help  roe,  onoe  more 
she  said,  *  Go  home; '  but  I  had  n*t  the  heart 
or  face  to  do  it.  And  then  —  what  would 
father  say  ?  —  I  sank  so  low  that  I  went  into 
service  —  the  drudge  of  a  lodging-house  — 
and  when  the  mistress  died,  and  I  appealed 
to  the  Sister  again,  her  answer —  I  think  I 
have  it  about  me  —  ves,  there  it  is !        383 

Dora  (reads).  'My  dear  Child,  —  I  can 
do  no  more  for  yon.  I  have  done  wrong  in 
keeping  your  secret;  your  father  must  be 
now  in  extreme  old  age.  Go  back  to  him 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  before  he  dies.  — 
Sister  Aoatha?  Sister  Agatha  is  right 
Don't  you  long  for  father's  forgiveness  7 

Eva.  I  would  almost  die  to  have  it  t 

Dora.  And  he  may  die  before  he  gives  it; 
may  drop  off  any  day,  any  hour.  You  must 
see  him  at  once.  (Rings  bell.  Enter  Milly.) 
Milly,  my  dear,  how  did  you  leave  Mr. 
Steer? 

MiUff.  He 's  been  armoilnin'  and  a-groVn- 
in*  in  'is  sleep,  hut  I  thinks  he  be  wauenin' 

OOp.  399 

Dora.  Tell  him  that  I  and  the  lady  here 
wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  is  iamed, 
and  cannot  go  down  to  him. 

MiUy.  Yelis,  Miss,  I  will.      [£xd  Milly. 

Dora.  I  ought  to  prepare  you.  Yoa 
must  not  expect  to  find  our  father  as  he 
was  five  years  ago.  He  is  much  altered; 
but  I  trust  that  your  return  —  for  yon 
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know,  mj  dear,  yoa  were  always  his  f avcn^ 

ite  —  will  giTe  lam,  as  they  say,  a  new  lease 

of  life.  410 

Eva  (clinging  to  Dora).  O,  Dora,  Dora  I 

Enter  Steer  led  by  MnxT. 

Steer.  Hes  the  eow  cawved? 

Dora.  No,  father. 

Steer,  fie  the  colt  dead  ? 

Dora.  No,  father. 

Steer.  He  war  sa  bellows'd  out  wi'  the 
wind  this  momin',  'at  I  tell'd  'em  to  gallop 
'im.    Be  he  deSd  ? 

Dora,  Not  that  I  know. 

Steer.  What  hasta  sent  for  me,  then, 
for?  4^1 

Dora  (taking  Steer's  arm).  Well,  father, 
I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 

Steer.  I  ha'  niver  heen  surprised  hut 
once  i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind  upon  it. 

Dora.  Eva  has  come  home. 

Steer.  Hoam?  fro'  the  bottom  o'  the 
river? 

Dora.  No,  father,  that  was  a  mistake. 
She's  here  again.  430 

Steer.  The  Steers  was  all  gentiefoiilks  i' 
the  owd  times,  an'  I  worked  early  an'  laate 
to  maJEike  'em  all  gentlefoalks  agean.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  Steers  i'  the  owd 
times,  an'  it  belongs  to  the  Steers  aeean:  I 
bowt  it  back  agean;  but  I  could  n't  buy  my 
darter  back  agean  when  she  lost  hersen, 
could  I?  I  eddicated  boath  on  'em  to 
marry  gentlemen,  an'  one  on  'em  went  an' 
lost  hersen  i'  the  river.  440 

Dora.  No,  father,  she 's  here! 

Steer.  Here !  she  meant  coom  here. 
What  would  her  mother  safty  ?  If  it  be 
her  ghoast,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  can't 
keep  a  ghoast  out. 

Eva  (falling  at  his  feet).  O,  forgive  me ! 
forgave  me ! 

Steer.  Who  said  that  ?  Taake  roe  awaay, 
little  g^ll.     It  be  one  o'  my  bad  daays.    449 

[Exit  Steer  Ud  by  Milly. 

Dora  (smoothing  E,Ya,*s  forehead).  Be  not 
so  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva.  Tou  heard 
him  say  it  was  one  of  his  bad  days.  He 
will  be  sure  to  know  you  to-morrow. 

Eva.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint.  I  must 
lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm.  Lead  me 
back  again. 

[Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room. 


Enter  MnxT. 

Milly.  Miss  Dora  I  Miss  Dora  I 

Dora  (returning  and  leaving  the 
door  ajar).  Quiet!    Quiet  I    What  is  it? 

Milly.   Mr.  'Aiold,  Miss.  ^ 

Dora.  Below? 

Milly.  Yeas,  Miss.  He  be  saiiym'  a 
word  to  the  owd  man,  but  he  11  eoom  up  if 
ye  lets  'im. 

Dora.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I  "m 
for  him. 

MiUy.  Yeas,  Miss. 

lExiL    Dora  sits  pensivdy  and 

Enter  Habold. 

Harold.  You  are  pale,  my  Doim  !  bat 
the  ruddiest  cheek 
That  ever  chaim'd  the  plowman  ot  jcmr 
wolds  469 

Might  wish  its  rose  a  lily,  could  it  look 
But  half  as  lovely.    I  was  speaking  with 
Your   father,    asking   his   consent — yoa 

wish'd  me  — 
That  we  should  marry.    He  woold  answer 

nothing, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him;  biit»  mj 

flower, 
You  look  so  vreary  and  so  worn  I  What  is  it 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  ? 

Dora.  It  puts  me  in  heart 

Aeain  to  see  you;  but  indeed  the  state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of  h»tft. 
Is  yours  yet  living  ? 
barold.  No  —  I  told  yon. 

Dora.  Wboi? 

Harold.   Confusion  !  —  Ah  well,   well ! 
the  state  we  all  ^ic 

Must    come  to  in  our  spring-and-winter 

world 
If  we  live  long  enough  I  and  poor  Sten 

looks 
The  very  type  of  Age  in  a  picture,  bow'd 
To  the  eartn  he  came  from,  to  the  grave 

he  goes  to. 
Beneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dora.  More  like  the  pietore 

Of  Christian  in  my  *  Pilgrim's  Progress* 

here, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust  beneath  the  buithea  of 
sin. 
Harold.  Sin!    What  sin? 
Dora.  Not  his  own. 

Harold.  That  nnraery-tak 

Still  read,  then  ? 
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Dora.  Yes;  our  oarten  and  our  shep- 
herds 
Still  find  a  oomfort  there. 
Harold,  Carters  and  shepherds  ! 

Dora.   Scorn  I     I  hate  scorn.    A  sonl 
with  no  religion  —  491 

My  mother  need  to  say  that  sneh  a  one 
Was  without  rudder,  anchor,  compass  — 

might  he 
Blown  every  way  with   every  gnst  and 

wreck 
On  any  rock;  and  tho*  yon  are  good  and 

gentle. 
Yet  if  thro'  any  want — 

BarM,  Of  this  religion  ? 

Child,  read  a  little  history,  you  will  find 
The  common  hrotherhooa  of  roan  has  heen 
Wrong'd  by  the  cruelties  of  his  religions 
More  than  could  ever  have  happen'd  thro' 
the  want  500 

Of  any  or  aU  of  them. 

Dora.  But,  O  dear  friend, 

If  thro'  the  want  of  any  —  I  mean  the  true 

one  — 
And  pardon  me  for  saying  it  —  yon  should 

ever 
Be  tempted  into  doing  what  might  seem 
Not  altogether  worthy  of  you,  I  think 
That  I  should  break  my  heart,  for  you 

have  taught  me 
To  love  you. 
Harold.  What  is  this?  some  one  been 
stirring 
Against  me  ?  he,  your  rustic  amorist. 
The  polish'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral  here, 
This  Dobeon  of  your  idyll  ? 

Dora.  No,  sir,  no  I 

Did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  erased  ¥rith 
jealousy,  su 

Had  threaten'd  even  your  life,  and  would 

say  anything  ? 
Did  /  not  promise  not  to  listen  to  him, 
Nor  even  to  see  the  man  ? 

Harold.  €rood;  then  what  is  it 

That  makes  you  talk  so  dolefully  ? 

Dora.  I  told  yon  — 

My  father.    Well,  indeed,  a  friend  just 

now. 
One  that  has  been  much  wrong'd,  whose 

griefs  are  mine. 
Was  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should  wed  a  farmer's  daughter,  he  would 

be 
Rooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among      $90 
The  ladies,  bom  his  equals. 


Harold.  More  fool  he  I 

What,  I  that  have  been  eall'd  a  Socialist, 
A   Communist,    a   Nihilist  — >  what    you 
Willi  — 

Dora.  What  are  aU  these  ? 

Harold.  Utopian  idiotcies. 

They  did  not  last  three  Junes.    Such  ram- 

rt  weeds 
sach  other,  die,  and  make  the 

soil 
For  C»sars,  Cromwelb,  and  Napoleons 
To  root  their  power  in.    I  have  freed  my- 
self 
From  all  such  dreams,  and  some  wiU  say 

because 
I  have  inherited  my  uncle.    Let  them.    530 
But — shamed  of  you,  my   empress  I    I 

should  prize 
The  pearl  of  beauty,  even  if  I  found  it 
Dark  with  the  soot  of  slums. 

Dora.  But  I  can  tell  yon, 

We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho'  we  be 

fallen. 
See  there  our  shield.    (^Pointing  to  arvu  on 

mantelpiece,) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Steers 
Had  land  in  Saxon  times;  and  your  own 

name 
Of  Harold  sounds  so  English  and  so  old 
I  am  sure  yon  must  be  proud  of  it. 

Harold.  Not  1 1 

As  yet  I  scarcely  feel  it  mine.    I  took  it 
For  some  three  thousand  acres.    I  have 

land  now  540 

And  wealth,  and  lay  both  at  your  feet 

Dora.  And  what  was 

Your  name  before  ? 

Harold.       Come,  come,  my  girl,  enough 
Of  this  strange  talk.     I  love  you,  and  you 

me. 
True,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some  still. 
Which  you  would  scarce  approve  of;  for 

all  that, 
I  am  a  man  not  prone  to  jealousies. 
Caprices,  humors,  moods,  but  very  ready 
To  make  allowances,  and  miehtv  slow 
To  feel  offences.    Nay,  I  do  oelieve        549 
I  could  forgive  —  well,  almost  anything  — 
And  that  more  freely  than  your  formal 

priest, 
Because  I  know  more  fully  than  he  can 
What  poor  earthworms  are  all  and  each  of 

Here  crawling  in  this  bonndless  Nature. 
Dora, 
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If  marriage  ever  brought  a  woman  happi- 
ness 
J  doubt  not  I  can  make  you  happy. 

Dora.  You  make  me 

Happy  already. 

Harold.  And  I  never  said 

As  much  before  to  any  woman  living. 
Dora.  No? 

Harold.  No !  by  this  true  kiss,  you  are 
the  first 
I  ever  have  loved  truly. 

rThey  kiss  each  other. 

Eva  (with  a  tiHd  cry).  Philip  Edgar  I 

Hardd.  The  phantom  cry!     You — did 

you  hear  a  ciy  ?  561 

Dora.  She  must  be  crying  out '  Edgar ' 

in  her  sleep. 
Harold.  Who  must  be  crying  out '  Ed- 
gar '  in  her  sleep  ? 
Dora.  Tour  pardon  for  a  minute.    She 

must  be  waked. 
Harold.   Who  must  be  waked  ? 
Dora.         I  am  not  deaf;  you  fright  me. 
What  ails  yon  ? 

Harold.  Speak. 

Dora.  You  know  her,  Eva. 

Harold.  Eva  I 

[Eva  opens  the  door  and  stands  in  the 
entry. 
She  I 
Eoa.  Make  her  happy,  then,  and  I  for- 
give you.  [FaUs  dead. 
Dora.  Happy  I    What  ?    Edgar  ?    Is  it 
so  ?    Can  it  be  ? 
They  told  me  so.    Yes,  yes !    I  see  it  all 
now.  569 
0,  ohe  has  fainted  1    Sister,  Eva,  sister ! 
He  is  yours  again  —  he  will  love  you  again; 
I  give  him  back  to  you  again.     Look  up  ! 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile  t    Sweet,  do  you 
hear  me? 

[PrjJts  her  hand  on  Eva's  heart. 
There,  there  — the  heart,  O  God!  —  the 

poor  young  heart 
Broken  at  last  —  all  still  —  and  nothing 

left 
To  live  for.         \FaUs  on  body  of  her  sister. 
Harold.    Living  —  dead  —  She  said  *  all 
stiU. 
Nothing  to  live  for.* 

She  —  she  knows  me  —  now  — 
{A  pause.) 
She  knew  me  from  the  first,  she  juggled 

with  me, 
She  hid  this  sister,  told  me  she  was  dead  — 


I  have  wasted  pity  on  her  —  not  dead 
now —  59* 

No !  acting,  playing  on  me,  both  oi  them. 

They  drag  the  nver  for  her !  no,  not  thev ! 

Flaying  on  me  —  not  dead  now — a  swooi 
—  a  scene  — 

Yet — how  she  made  her  wail  as  for  the 
dead  1 

Enter  Millt. 

MiUy.   FleSse,  Mister 'Arold. 

Harold  (roughly).  Wdl  ? 

MiUy.  The  owd  man 's  ooom'd  mgeaiD  tm 
'issen,  an'  wants 
To  hev  a  word  wi'  ye  about  the  mainage. 

Harold.  The  what? 

MiUy.  The  marriage. 

Harold.  The  marriage  ? 

MiUy.  Yeas,  the  marziage. 

Granny  says  marriages  be  maade  i'  'eawK. 

Harold.  She  lies  I     They  are  made  n 
hell.    Child,  can't  yon  see  ?  s* 

Tell  them  to  fly  for  a  doctor. 

MiUy.  O,  law  — y^is.  Sir. 

1 11  run  fur  'im  mysen.  [£xc 

Harold.  All  silent  tbeie. 

Yes, deathlike  !    Dead?    I  dare  not  knk. 

If  dead. 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spare  myself 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain  ? 

My  cnraeon  ail 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot  g-leams 
Of  pleasure,  all  the  foul  fatalities 
That  blast  our  natural  passions  into  pains ! 

Enter  Dobson. 

Dobson.  You,  Master  Hedgar,  Harold. 
or  whativer  u. 

They  calls  ye,  for  I  warrants  thai  ye  go^ 
By  haafe  a  scoor  o'  nafimes  —  ont  S  the 
chaumber ! 

[Dragging  him  past  the  hoif 
Harold.  Not  that  way,  man !     Cane  et 
your  brutal  strength  ! 
I  cannot  pass  that  way. 

Dobson  Out  o'  the  clouuiiber ! 

I  '11  mash  tha  into  nowt. 
Harold.  The  mere  wild-beast  * 

Dobson.  Out  o'  the  chanmber,  dan^  tha  * 
Harold.  Lout,  churl,  ^ows ' 

[  While  they  are  shouting  and  sfni^yttsf 
Dora  rises  and  comes  between  tketL, 
Dora  (to  Dobson).   Peace,  let  him  be;  it 
is  the  chamber  of  IWth  I 
Sir,  you  are  tenfold  more  a  gentlenuu^ 
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A  hundred  times  more  worth  a  woman's 

loTe, 
Than  this,  this  —  bat  I  waste  no  words 
upon  him:  609 

His  wickedness  is  like  my  wretchedness  — 
Berond  all  languaffe. 

(To  Harold.)       Yon — jou  see  her  there  ! 
OnlT  fifteen  when  first  joa  came  on  her, 
And  then  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the 

wolds, 
80  loTcly  in  the  promise  of  her  May, 
So  winsome  in  her  grace  and  gaiety. 
So  loved  by  all  the  yilla^  people  here. 
So  happy  in  herself  and  in  her  home  — 
Dobion    (agitated).  Theer,    theerl    ha' 
done.    I  can  t  abettr  to  see  her. 

[ExU. 

Dora.  A  child,  and  all  as  tmstfal  as  a 

ohUdl 

Five  years  of  shame  and  suffering  broke 

the  heart  6ao 

That  only  beat  for  you;  and  he,  the  father, 

Thro'  that  dishonor  which  you    brought 

upon  us, 
Has  lost  his  health,  his  eyesight,  even  his 
mind. 
Haroid  (covering  hisface\  Enough  I 
Dora.    It  seem  d  so;  only  there  was  left 
A  second  daughter,  and  to  her  you  came 
Teiling  one  sin  to  act  another. 

Harold.  No  1 

You  wrong  me  there  1  hear,  hear  me  I    I 
wish'd,  if  yon  —  IPauses. 

Dora.  Ifl  — 

Harold.  Could  love  me,  could  be  brought 
to  love  me 
As  I  lored  you  «- 


Dora.  What  then  ? 

Harold.  I  wish'd,  I  hoped 

To  make,  to  make  — 
Dora,  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold.    'T  were  best  to  make  an  end  of 
my  lost  life.  ^1 

O  Dora,  Don ! 
Dora.  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold,  Make,  make  t     I  cannot  find 
the  word — forgive  it  — 
Amends. 
Dora.     For  what?  to  whom  ? 
Harold.  To  him,  to  you  t 

[FaUmg  at  her  feet. 
Dora,  To  him/  tome! 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth, 
Your  land,  your  life  I    Out  in  the  fiercest 

.storm 
That  ever  made  earth  tremble — he,  nor 

I  — 
The  shelter  of  your  roof  •»  not  for  one  mo- 
ment- 
Nothing  from  you  ! 

Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  of  pNSuperism,     640 
Push'd  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore  the 

pla^e. 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field. 
Laid    famine  -  stricken    at    the   gates   of 

Death- 
Nothing  from  you ! 

But  she  there  —  her  last  word 
Forgave  —  and   I   forgive    you.     If  yon 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,  yon  are  even  lower  and 

baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you.    Go  I 

[He  lie$  at  herfeeL    Curttun/tdU. 
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ScnvsET  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  cau  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  fnll  for  sound  and  foam. 


When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boiiDd* 
less  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hone  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  faoa 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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I.  SELECTIONS  FROM  « POEMS 
BY  TWO  BROTHERS  ' 

In  1803  the  present  Lord  Tennyeon  pub- 
lished a  faocumle  reprint  of  the  ^roeme  by 
Two  BroUien,'  in  which  his  uncle,  Mr.  Fred* 
erick  Tennyson,  had  appended  the  initials  of 
the  authors  to  their  contributions  to  the  vol- 
ume,  so  far  as  he  :'emembered  them.  He  was 
not  certain  of  the  outhorship  of  every  poem. 
iNome  he  signs  'A.T.(?)'  or  *C.T.(?);  and 
'A.T.  orC.  T.'     I  give  here  all  that 


probably  Alfred^s,  with  some  about  which 
(see  prefatory  notas)  I  have  my  doubts.  I 
follow  the  spelling  and  pointing  of  the  reprint 
except  in  tlM  few  instances  mentioned  in  the 
Notes. 

MEMORY 

It  is  iaterssting  to  compare  this  poem  with 
the  '  Ode  to  Memory  *  published  in  1830.  Like 
sereral  others  of  AUred'a  it  is  loqger  than  any 
of  Charles's. 

*  The  BMiBory  la  perpetuslly  looldii(  bsok  whra  we 
hmr9  nothing  preMOt  to  entertain  ua :  It  la  like  thoaa 
rppoaitoriaa  In  aoimala  that  ar«  flUad  with  atoraa  of 
food,  on  which  they  iii»y  mmlnate  when  UmIt  preaent 
psetore  fafla.*  ~  AooiaoH. 

MbmortI  dear  enchanter  I 

Why  bring  back  to  view 
Dreams  of  youth,  which  banter 

All  that  e'er  was  true  ? 

^^^iT  present  before  me 
Tnonghts  of  years  gone  by. 

Which, like  shadows  o'er  me, 
Dim  in  distance  fly  ? 

Days  of  ^outh,  now  shaded 

By  twilight  of  long  years, 
A>wers  of  youth,  now  faded, 

Hiough  bathed  in  sorrow's  teais: 

Aonghts  of  youth,  which  waken 

Mournful  ie<>IingB  now, 
^'mits  which  time  hath  shaken 

From  off  their  parent  bough : 


Memory  t  why,  oh  why. 

This  fond  heart  oonsuming, 
Shew  me  rears  gone  by. 

When  those  hopes  were  blooming? 

Hopes  which  now  are  parted, 

Hopes  which  then  I  priz'd, 
Whieh  this  world,  oold-heaited. 

Ne'er  has  lealiz'd  ? 

I  knew  not  then  its  strife, 
I  knew  not  then  its  raaooor; 

Li  ererr  rose  of  life, 
Alas  I  there  lurks  a  eanker. 

Round  OTsvy  palm-tree,  spiuigiag 
With  brinit  fruit  in  the  waits, 

A  mooruf  m  asp  is  dinging. 
Which  souis  it  to  our  taste. 

O'er  every  fountain,  pouring 

Its  waters  thro'  the  wild. 
Which  man  imbibes,  adoring. 

And  deems  it  undsfil'd. 

The  poison^ehrabs  are  dropping 
Their  dark  dews  day  by  oay; 

And  Care  is  hourly  lopping 
Our  greenest  boughs  away ! 

Ah  I  these  sre  thoughts  that  grisyt  ms 
Then,  when  others  rest. 


Memo^  I  why  deceive  me 
By  thy  visions  blest? 

Why  Hf t  the  veil,  dividing 

Ine  brilliant  courts  of  spring  — 
Where  gilded  shapes  are  gUding 


From  sge's  frosty  mansion. 
So  cheerless  snd  so  chill  r 

Why  bid  the  bleak  ezpaasioo 
Of  psst  life  meet  us  still  ? 

Where  's  now  that  pesos  of  mind 
O'er  youth's  pure  bosom  stsslingi 

So  sweet  and  so  refin'd, 
So  exquisite  a  feeling  t 

Where  *s  now  the  heart  saultinf 
In  pleasure's  bnoyant 
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And  gaiety,  resnltiiig: 
JBVran  oonacioiis  innooeiioe  ? 

AH,  all  hare  past  and  fled, 
And  left  me  lorn  and  lonelr ; 

All  those  dear  hopes  are  dead, 
Remembranoe  wakes  them  only  I 

I  stand  like  some  lone  tower 
Of  former  days  remaininsTi 

Within  whose  plaoe  of  power 
The  midnifi:ht  owl  is  plaining;  — 

Like  oak-tree  old  and  grey. 
Whose  tmnk  with  age  is  failing, 

Thro'  whose  dark  boughs  for  aye 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing. 

Tlins,  Memory,  thns  thy  light 
0*er  this  worn  soul  is  gleaming, 

like  some  far  fire  at  night 
Along  the  dnn  deep  streaming. 


THE  EXILE'S  HARP 

I  WILL  hang  thee,  my  Harp,  by  the  aide  of  the 
foontain. 
On  the  whispering  branch  of  the  lone-waying 
willow: 
Above  thee  shall  mah  the  hoane  gale  of  the 
moontain. 
Below  thee  shall  tumble  the  dark  breaking 
bUlow. 
The  winds  shall  blow  by  thee,  abandoned,  for- 
saken, 
The  wild  gales  alone  shall  arouse  thy  sad 
strain; 
For  where  is  the  heart  or  the  hand  to  awaken 
The  sounds  of  thy  soul-soothing  sweetness 
Sflrain? 
Oh  I  Harp  of  my  fathers  1 
Thy  chords  shall  decay. 
One  DT  one  with  the  strings 
Shall  thy  notes  fade  away; 
Till  the  fiercest  of  tempests 

Around  thee  may  yell, 

And  not  waken  one  sound 

Of  thy  desolate  sheU  t 

• 

Yet,  oh  I  yet.  ere  I  go,  will  I  fling  a  wreath 
round  tnee. 
With  the  richest  of  flowers  in  the  green  ralley 
soringing; 
Those  that  see  shall  remember  the  hand  that 
hath  crown'd  thee. 
When,  wither'd  and  dead,  to  thee  stall  they 
are  clinging. 
There  !  now  I  have  wreathed  thee  —  the  roses 
are  twining 
Thy  chords  with  their  bright  blossoms  glow- 
ing and  red: 
Though  the  lapse  of  one  day  see  their  freshness 
declining, 
Tet  bloom  for  one  day  when  thy  ninstrel  has 
fledl 


Oh  I  Harp  of  my  &then  I 

No  more  in  the  lull. 
The  souls  of  the  chieftains 

Thy  strains  shall  enthral: 
One  sweep  will  I  giro  thee. 

And  wake  thy  bold  sweU ; 
Then,  thou  friend  of  my  bosom, 

For  ever  farewell  I 


*WHY   SHOULD  WE  WEEP   FOR 
THOSE  WHO  DIE?» 

I  doubt  whether  this  poem  is  i^ihtly  stbi 
bnted  to  Alfred. 


*  Qaamobraiii,  ri  dolomm  flnen  won 
riorii  et  melioris  initiiim  yritm :  d  fatan 
—  our  Mm  taatopere  socoMie,  ex  qaa  pothia 
tkmem  et  laBtitUm  hanrin  faa  eM«t?*  — 


a  HO 


Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who  die  ? 

They  fall  —  their  dust  returns  to  dnat ; 
Their  souls  shall  lire  eternally^ 

Within  the  mansions  of  the  just. 

They  die  to  live  —  they  sink  to  rise, 
Tbejr  leare  this  wretched  mortal  ahotre ; 

But  br^hter  suns  and  bluer  skies 
i^iall  smile  on  them  for  eyermore. 

Why  should  we  sorrow  for  the  dead  ? 

Our  life  on  earth  is  but  a  span ; 
They  tread  the  path  that  all  most  tread, 

They  die  the  common  death  of  man. 


The  noblest  songster  of  the  gale 
Must  cease,  when  Winter's  frowiia 

The  reddest  rose  is  wan  and  pale^ 
When  Autunm  tints  the  changmp 


The  fairest  flower  on  earth  must  fade. 
The  brightest  hopes  on  earth  must  oie: 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  man  was  made 
To  droop  on  earth,  but  dwell  on  high  ? 

The  soul,  th'  eternal  soul,  must  reign 
In  worlds  devoid  of  pain  and  strne; 

Then  why  should  mortel  man  complain 
Of  death,  which  leads  to  happier  life  f 


REMORSE 

The  complex  interlacing^  of  the  xhyiaJ 
peculiar  to  Alfred.    Compare  *  Penia,*  *" 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,*  *  Time,  etc 

'  —  sodant  tseits  pnpcordls  cnlps.'  —  Jcrxni 

Oh  !  *t  is  a  fearful  thii^  to  glance 
Back  on  the  gloom  of  rais'^pent  yean: 

What  sliadowy  forms  of  guilt  adTanoe, 
And  fill  me  with  a  thousand  fears  I         | 

The  vices  of  my  life  arise,  | 

Ponrtray*d  in  shapes,  alas  1  too  true;     J 
And  not  one  beam  of  hope  breaks  thnaa 

To  oheer  my  old  and  aehing  eyes,  ) 
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T'  illame  my  night  of  wretehednen. 
My  age  of  angniah  and  distress. 
If  I  am  damn*d,  why  find  I  not 
Some  comfort  in  this  earthly  spot  ? 
Bat  no  I  this  world  and  that  to  oome 
Are  boUi  to  me  one  scene  of  gloom  I 
Leat  ooght  of  solace  I  should  see, 

Or  lose  the  thooffhts  of  what  I  do, 
Remone,  with  som-felt  agony^ 

Holds  up  the  mirror  to  my  view. 
And  I  was  onned  from  my  birth, 
A  reptUe  made  to  creep  on  earth, 
An  hppeleM  outcast,  bom  to  die 
A  IiTing  death  eternally ! 
With  too  much  conscience  to  have  rest, 
Too  little  to  be  ever  blest, 
To  Ton  vast  world  of  endless  woe, 
Lfnlighted  by  the  cheerful  day. 
My  soul  shall  wins  her  weary  way; 
To  those  dread  depths  where  aye  the  same, 
Throughoat  the  waste  of  darknos.  glow 

The  elimmerings  of  the  boondless  flame. 
And  yet  1  cannot  here  below 
Take  my  full  cup  of  ruilt,  as  some, 
And  lanni  away  mv  doom  to  come. 
I  would  1  *d  been  ail-heartleM !  then 
1^     I  might  have  sinned  like  other  men; 
*  But  all  this  side  the  grave  is  fear, 
A  wUdemeas  so  dank  and  drear, 
It    That  never  wholesome  plant  would  spring; 

And  all  behind  —  I  dare  not  think  I 
^    I  would  not  risk  th*  imagining  — 

From  the  full  view  my  spirits  shrink; 
[^--t  And  starting  backwards,  yet  I  ding 
.  ^^  To  life,  whose  every  hour  to  me 
Hath  been  increase  of  nuserv. 
But  yet  I  cling  to  it,  for  well 
^^i     I  know  the  pangs  that  rack  me  now 

Are  trifles^  to  the  endless  hell 
*lg^*     That  waits  me,  when  my  burning  brow 

And  my  wrung  eyes  shall  nope  in  vain 
. ,;,;  For  one  small  drop  to  cool  the  pain, 
.•  .The  fury  of  that  madd'ning  flame 
^  That  then  shall  scorch  my  writhing  frame  t 
"-  [^  Fiends  I  who  have  goaded  me  to  ill  I 
' '"^Distracting  fiends,  who  goad  me  still  I 
^  ^  [f  e'er  I  workM  a  sinful  deed, 
\  \i    Te  know  how  bitter  was  the  draught; 
';  ^  fe  know  my  inmost  soul  would  bleed, 

.^    And  ye  have  looked  at  me  and  langhM, 
'iV' '  rriumphing  that  I  could  not  free 
tf y  spirit  from  your  slavery  I 
Tet  IS  there  that  in  me  which  says. 
Should  these  old  feet  their  course  retread 
.  ,^m  out  the  portal  of  my  days, 
;f  ?    That  I  should  lead  the  life  I  We  led: 


t  ^  '^^  agony,  my  torturing  shame, 
.tc     ur  guilt,  my  errorB  all  the  same 
,^.•16,  God  t  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  neVr 


^      My  soul  its  clay-cold  bed  forutke, 
,  ^     That  I  mii^ht  sleep,  and  never  wake 
'^  ^  n^nto  the  thnll  of  conscious  fear, 
:^j;>>  For  when  the  trum|>et's  ^erdng  ciy 

'^  '     And  eooBtliBaB  seraphs  throng  the  sky, 


^\^^  ball  burst  upon  my  slumbering  ear, 
And  eooBtieaB  seraphs  throng  the 
,    ,  '<^(ow  ahaU  I  oast  mv  shroud  away, 
.  J^'^.nd  oome  into  the  Uaie  of  day  f 


How  shall  I  brook  to  hear  each  crime. 
Here  veilM  by  secrecy  and  time. 
Read  out  from  thine  eternal  book  ? 
How  shall  I  stand  before  thy  throne. 
While  earth  shall  like  a  furnace  bum  ? 
How  shall  I  bear  the  withering  look 
Of  men  and  angels,  who  will  turn 
Their  dreadful  gaze  on  me  alone  ? 


THE  DELL  OF 
*  Tutum  »Ti  longinqua  vtlat  mnttrs 

YUMO. 


I»  — 


Therb  was  a  long,  low,  rushy  deU,  embossed 

With  knolls  of  grass  and  clumps  of  oopsewood 
green; 
Mid-way  a  wandering  bum  the  valley  crossed. 

And  streaked  with  silvery  line  the  wood-land 
scene; 
High  hiUs  on  either  nde  to  heaven  u|»prung, 

X -clad  with  groves  of  undulating  pine. 
Upon  whose  h^ds  the  hoary  vapours  hung, 

And  far — far  off  the  heights  wero  seen  to 

filing 

In  dear  relief  against  the  sapphire  sky. 
And  many  a  blue  stream  wander*d  thro*  the 

shade 
Of  those  dark  groves  that  clomb  the  moontaina 

high. 
And  glistening  ^neath  each  lone  entangled 

glade. 
At  length  with  brawling  accent  loudly  fell 
Within  the  limpid  brook  that  wound  along  the 

dell. 

How  pleasant  was  the  ever^varying  light 

Beneath  that  emerald  coverture  of  ooogha  I 
How  often,  at  th*  a|>proach  of  dewv  night. 
Have  those  tall  pine-trees  heard  the  lover's 
vows! 
How  many  a  name  was  carv*d  upon  the  trunk 
Of  each  old  hollow  willow-tree,  that  stoop*d 
To  lave  its  branches  in  the  brook,  and  drunk 
Its  freshening  dew  I    How  many  a  cypi 
droopM 
From  those  fair  banks,  whero  bloom'd  the 
liest  flowers. 
Which  the  young  year  from  her  abounding 
horn 
Scatters  profuse  within  her  secret  bowers  I 
What  rapturous  gales  from  that  wild  dell 
were  oome ! 
And,  floating  on  the  rich  spring  breeaes,  flnng 
Their  incense  o'er  that  wave  on  whose  bright 
banks  they  sprung  1 

Long  years  had  past,  and  there  again  I  came. 
But  man's  rude  hand  had  tonuy  scath'd  tke 
dell; 
And  though  the  cloud-capped  moontaina,  still 
the  same. 
Uprear'd  each  heaven-invading  pinnacle; 
Yet  were  the  charma  of  that  lone  valley  fled. 
And  the  grey -winding  of  the  stream  waa 
gone; 
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The  brook,  onoe  mnmniriiig  o*er  iti  pebbly 
bed. 
Now  deeply — Btraightly — noiaelfiaaly  went 
on. 
Slow  tomM  the  sluggish  wheel  beneath  its 
force. 
Where  datteiing  nulls  distnrVd  the  solitade: 
Where  was  the  prattling  of  its  former  course  f 
Its  shelving,   sedgy  sides   y-crown'd   with 
wood? 
The  willow  trunks  were  fell*d,  the  names  erased 
From  one  broad  shattered  pme,  which  still  its 
station  graoM. 

Remnant  of  all  its  brethren,  there  it  stood. 
Braving  the   storms  that  swept   the   cli£b 
aboVe, 
Where  onoe,  throughout  th'  impenetrable  wood. 
Were  heard  the  plainings  of  the  pensive  dove. 
But  man  had  bid  tn*  eternal  forests  bow 

That  bloom'd  upon  the  earth-imbedded  base 
Of  the  strong  mountain,  and  perchance  they 
now 
Upon  the  billows  were  the  dwelling-plaoe 
Of  tneir  destroyers,  and  bore  terror  round 
The  trembling  earth:  —  ah  I  lovelier,  had  they 
still 
Whispered  unto  the  breezes  with  low  sound. 
And  greenly  flourish^  on  their  native  hill. 
And  flinging  their  proud  arms  in  state  on  high. 
Spread  out  beneath  the  sun  their  glorious  can- 
opy I 

ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA 

0,CiJEOPATRA  I  fare  thee  well. 

We  two  can  meet  no  more; 
This  breaking  heart  idone  can  tell 

The  love  to  thee  I  bcnv. 
But  wear  not  thou  the  conqueror^s  chain 

Upon  thy  race  and  thee; 
And  though  we  ne^er  can  meet  again, 

Tet  still  be  true  to  me : 
For  I  for  thee  have  lost  a  throne. 
To  wear  the  crown  of  love  alone. 

Fair  daughter  of  a  regal  line  I 

To  thraldom  bow  not  tame; 
Mv  every  wish  on  earth  was  thine. 

My  every  hope  the  same. 
And  I  have  mov'd  within  thy  sphere. 

And  liv'd  within  thy  light; 
And  oh  I  thou  wert  to  me  so  dear, 

I  breathed  but  in  ^y  sight  I 
A  subject  world  I  lost  for  thee, 
For  thou  wert  all  my  world  to  me  I 

Then  when  the  shriekings  of  the  dying 

Were  heard  along  the  wave. 
Soul  of  my  soul  I  I  saw  thee  fljring; 

I  f oUow  d  thee,  to  save. 
The  thunder  of  the  brazen  prows 

0*er  Aotium*8  ocean  rung; 
Famous  garland  faded  from  my  brows, 

Her  wreath  awav  I  flung. 
I  sought,  I  saw,  I  heard  but  thee: 
For  what  to  love  was  victory  ? 


Thine  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  throna. 

And  in  the  grave,  am  I; 
And,  dving.  still  I  am  thme  own. 

Thy  bleeaing  Antony. 
How  shall  my  spirit  joy  to  hear 

That  thou  art  ever  true ! 
Nwf — weep  not  —  dry  that  bnmiag 

That  bathes  thine  eves'  dark  hue. 
Shades  of  my  fathers  I  lol  I  eome: 
I  hear  your  voices  from  the  tomb  1 


•I  WANDER    IN  DARKNESS   AND 
SORROW  • 

Note  the  repetition  in  the  last  lines  of 
stanza.    Alfred  was  more  given  to  these  \ 
larities  of  form  than  his  brother.  He  alao 
his  hand  at  a  greater  variety  of 
arrangements  of  rhymes. 

I  WAiVDSB  in  darkness  and  sorrow. 

Unfriended,  and  ooldj  and  slone. 
As  dismally  gurgles  beside  me 

Tlie  bleak  river's  desolate  moan. 
The  rise  of  the  voUeying  thunder 

The  mountain's  lone  echoes  repeat: 
The  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  wander  in  darkneas  and  sorrow, 

Uncheer'd  by  the  moon's  placid 
Not  a  friend  that  I  lov'd  but  is  dead^ 

Not  a  hope  but  has  faded  away  I 
Oh  I  when  shall  I  rest  in  the  tomb. 

Wrapt  about  with  the  chill  wining 
For  the  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  heed  not  the  blasts  that  sweep  o'er  me, 

I  blame  not  the  tempests  of  nighty 
Thev  are  not  the  foes  who  have  banish'd 

The  visions  of  youthful  delight: 
I  hail  the  wild  sound  of  their  raving. 

Their  merciless  presence  I  greet; 
Though  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

In  this  waste  of  existence,  for  solace. 

On  whom  shall  my  lone  spirit  call  r 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  friends  of  my  bosom  ? 

My  God  I  I  have  buried  them  all  I 
They  are  dead,  they  are  gone,  they  are  cold. 

My  embraces  no  longer  Uiey  meet; 
Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet  I 

Those  eyes  that  glanc'd  love  unto  mine. 

With  motionlees  slumbers  are  prest; 
Those  hearts  which  once  throbb'd  but  for 

Are  chill  as  the  earth  where  they  rest. 
Then  around  on  my  wan  wither'd  fonn 

Let  the  pitiless  hurricanes  beat; 
Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  aronnd  me, 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet  I 
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Like  the  voice  of  the  owl  in  the  hall. 

Where  the  long  and  the  beaqnet  hare  oeiis'd. 
Where  the   gxeen  weeds  have  mantled  the 
hearth, 

Whence  aroee  the  prood  flame  of  the  feast; 
So  I  cry  to  the  storm,  whose  dark  wiag 

Seatters  on  me  the  wild-dnTinff  sleet  — 
*Lei  the  roar  qf  the  wind  be  around  nis, 

The/ali  i^the  leaves  at  my  feet  I  * 


THE  OLD   SWORD 

Old  Sword  I  tho'  dim  and  rusted 

Be  now  thy  sheeny  blade, 
Thy  ^tt*rinff  edge  encrusted 
With  cankers  Time  hath  made; 
Yet  once  around  thee  swelPd  the  cry 

Of  triumph^s  fierce  delight, 
Tlie  ahontinss  of  the  victory. 
The  thunders  of  the  fight  I 

Tho*  age  hath  psst  upon  thee 
With  still  corroding  breath, 
Tet  once  stream*d  redly  on  thee 
The  purpling  tide  of  ieath : 
Wnat  time  amid  the  war  of  foea 
The  dastard's  cheek  grew  poJe, 
As  through  the  feudal  field  arose 
The  ringing  of  the  mail. 

Old  Sword !  what  arm  hath  wielded 

Thv  richly  gleaming  brand, 
*Mid  lordlpr  forms  who  shielded 
The  maidens  of  their  land  ? 
And  who  hath  cloven  his  foes  in  wrath 

With  thy  puissant  fire. 
And  scatterM  in  his  ^rilous  path 
The  victims  of  his  ire  ? 

Old  Sword  I  whose  fingers  clasp'd  thee 

Aionnd  thy  carved  hilt  f 
And  with  that  hand  which  graspM  thee 
What  heroes*  blood  was  spilt; 
When  fearlemly,  with  open  hearts, 

And  laaoe  to  lance  opposed, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  barbed  darta 
The  dark-ey*d  warriors  closed  f 

Old  Sword !  I  would  not  burnish 

Thy  venerable  mst, 
Nor  sweep  away  the  tarnish 
Of  darkness  and  of  dust  I 
Lie  there,  in  slow  and  still  decay, 

UnfamM  in  olden  rhyme, 
The  relic  of  a  former  day, 
A  wreck  of  aneient  time  I 


•WE  MEET  NO  MORE' 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  incorrectly  assigned  to  Alfred. 

Wv  meet  no  more  —  the  die  is  east. 
The  ehatn  is  broke  that  tied  us, 


Our  every  hope  on  earth  is  past. 
And  there  ^s  no  helm  to  guide  us: 

We  meet  no  more  —  the  roaring  blast 
And  angry  seas  divide  us  I 

And  I  stand  on  a  distant  shore. 

The  breakers  round  me  sweliiag; 
And  lonely  thoughts  of  davs  pione  o'er 

Have  inade  this  breast  their  dwelliag: 
We  meet  no  more  —  We  meet  no  mora: 

Farewell  for  ever,  £Uen  I 


WRITTEN 

BY  AN  EXILE  OF  BASSORAH, 

WHILE  SAILING  DOWN  THE  EUPHRATES 

Tbou  land  of  the  Lily  I  thy  gay  flowers  are 
blooming: 
Li  joy  on  thine  hills,  but  they  bloom  not  for 


For  a  dark  gulf  of  woe,  all  my  fond  hopes  en- 
tombing, 
Has  roU'd  its  Uaok  waves  'twizt  this  looo 
heart  and  thee. 

The  fainlistant  hills,  and  the  groves  of  my 
childhood. 
Now  stream  in  the  light  of  the  snn*s  setting 
ray; 
And  the  tall-waving  palms  of  my  own  native 
wildwood 
Li  the  blue  base  of  distance  are  melting  away. 


I  see  thee,  Baaiorah  I  in  splendour  retiring. 
Where  thy  waves  and  thy  wallein  their  nu^ 
iesty  meet; 
I  lee  the  bright  glory  thy  pinnacles  firing. 
And  the  broaa  vaaud  river  that  rolls  at 
feet. 


at  thy 


I  see  thee  but  fsintly  —  thy  tall  towers  are 
beaming 
On  the  dosky  horizon  so  far  and  so  blue; 
And  minaret  and  mosque  in  the  distaaoe  are 
gleaming. 
While  the  coast  of  the  stranger  ezpanda  on 
my  view. 

I  see  thee  no  more:  for  the  deep  waves  have 
parted 
The  land  of  m^  birth  from  her  desolate  son; 
And  I  am  gone  from  thee,  though  half  broken* 
heaited, 
To  wander  thro'  dimes  where  thy  name  ia 
unknown. 

Farewell  to  my  harp,  which  I  hong  in  my 
anguish 
On  thelonely  palmetto  that  nods  to  the  nle; 
For  its  sweet-breathing  tonsa  in  fofgatfmnesi 
languish. 
And  around  it  the  ivy  shall  wmw  a  gTMV 
veiL 
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Farewell  to  the  days  vhich  so  smoothly  hare 
glided 
With  the  maiden  whose  look  was  like  Cama's 
jowag  glanoe. 
And  the  sheen  of  whose  eyes  was  the  load-star 
which  gnided 
My  ooarse  on  this  earth  thro'  the  storms  of 
nusehanoel 


THE  VALE  OF  BONES 

*  Albis  infonnem — oaibns  agnun.* — HoaAca. 

Aloko  Ton  raponr-mantled  sky 

The  dark-red  moon  is  riding  high; 

At  times  her  beams  in  beanty  break 

Upon  the  broad  and  silvery  lake: 

At  times  more  bright  they  clearlir  fall 

On  some  white  ca^e^s  mm*d  wall; 

At  times  her  partial  splendour  shines 

Upon  the  grove  of  deep-black  pines. 

Through  which  the  dreary  night-breeze  moans. 

Above  this  Vale  of  scattered  bones. 

The  low.  dull  gale  can  scarcely  stir 
The  branches  of  that  blackening  fir, 
Which  betwixt  me  and  heay*n  flings  wido 
Its  shadowy  boughs  on  either  side, 
And  o'er  yon  granite  rock  nprears 
Its  giant  form  of  many  years. 
And  the  shrill  owlet's  desolate  wail 
Comes  to  mine  ear  along  the  gale, 
As^  listening  to  its  lengthen'd  tones, 
I  dmaly  pace  the  Vale  of  Bones. 

• 

Dark  Valley  t  still  the  same  art  thou. 
Unchanged  thy  mountain's  cloudy  brow; 
StiU  from  yon  cliffs,  that  part  asunder, 
FiUls  down  the  torrent's  echoing  thunder; 
Still  from  this  mound  of  reeds  and  rushes 
With  bubbling  sound  the  fountain  gushes; 
Thence,  winding  thro'  the  whisp'ring  ranks 
Of  sedges  on  the  willowy  banks. 
Still  brawling,  chafes  the  rugged  stones 
That  strew  uob  dismal  Vale  fd  Baaea, 

Unchang'd  art  thou  I  no  storm  hath  rent 
Thy  rude  and  rocky  battlement; 
Thy  rioting  mountains  sternly  pil'd. 
The  screen  of  nature,  wide  and  wild : 
But  who  were  they,  whose  bones  bestrew 
The  heather,  cold  with  midnight  dew, 
Upon  whose  slowly-rotting  clay 
The  raren  long  hath  ceas'd  to  prey, 
But,  mould'ring  in  the  moon-Ught  air, 
Their  wan,  white  skulls  show  bleak  and  bare  ? 
And,  aye,  the  dreary  night-breeze  moans 
Above  them  in  this  Vale  of  Bones  I 

I  knew  them  all  —  a  gallant  hand, 
The  glory  of  their  native  land. 
And  on  each  lordly  brow  ehite 
Sate  valour  and  contempt  of  hite. 
Fierceness  of  youth,  ana  scorn  of  foe, 
And  pride  to  render  blow  for  blow. 
In  the  strong  war's  tumultuous  crash. 


How  darkly  did  their  keen  eyes  flaah ! 
How  f earlesslv  each  arm  was  rais'd  I 
How  dazzlingly  each  broad-8w<nxl  blax'd  ! 
Though  now  the  dreary  nifi^t-breese 
Above  them  in  this  Vale  of  Bones. 

What  lapse  of  time  shall  sweep  away 
The  memory  of  that  gallant  day. 
When  on  to  battle  proudly  going. 
Tour  plumage  to  the  wild  winds  blowipg. 
Tour  tartans  far  behind  ye  flowing. 
Tour  pennons  rais'd,  your  daii 
Fiercely  your  steeds  MneaUi  ye  ... 
Te  mix'd  the  strife  of  warring  foes 
In  fiery  shock  and  deadly  dose  ? 
What  stampings  in  the  madd'ning  strife. 
What  thrusts,  what  stabs,  with  brand  and 
What  desp'rate  strokes  for  death  or  life. 
Were  there!  What  cries,  what  thrilling 
Re-echo'd  thro'  the  Vale  of  Bones ! 


Thou  peaceful  Vale,  whose  mountains 
Sound  to  the  torrent's  chidii^  only. 
Or  wild-goat's  cry  from  rocky  ledge. 
Or  bull-m)g  from  the  rustling  sedge. 
Or  eagle  from  her  airy  cairn, 
Or  screaming  of  the  startled  hem — 
How  did  thy  million  echoes  waken 
Amid  thv  caverns  deeplv  shaken  ! 
How  with  the  red  dew  o^er  thee  rainM 
Thine  emerald  turf  was  darkly  stain 'd  I 
How  did  each  innocent  flower,  that  Kpnag 
Thy  greenly-tangl'd  glades  among. 
Blush  with  the  big  and  purple  drops 
That  dribbled  from  the  lea^  copse! 
I  pac'd  the  valley,  when  the  yell 
Of  triumph's  voice  had  oeas'd  to  swell: 
When  battie's  brazen  throat  no  more 
Rais'd  its  annihilating  roar. 
There  lay  ye  on  each  other  pil'd. 
Tour  brows  vrith  noble  dust  defil'd;^ 
There,  by  the  loudl^-gujdiing  water. 
Lay  man  and  horse  in  mingled  sluighter. 
Then  wept  I  not,  thrice  gallant  band; 
For  though  no  more  each  danntieoB  hand 
The  thunder  of  the  combat  hnri'd, 
Tet  still  with  pride  your  lips  were  enri'd; 
And  e'en  in  death's  o'erwhehning  diade 
Tour  fingers  linger'd  round  the  blade  I 
I  deem'd,  when  gazing  proudljir  there 
Upon  the  fix'd  and  haughty  air 
That  mark'd  each  wamor^s  Uoodless  faee^ 
Te  would  not  change  the  narrow  space 
Which  each  cold  form  of  breathless  day 
Then  oover'd,  as  on  earth  ye  lay. 
For  realms,  for  soeptres,  or  for  thrones  — 
I  dream'd  iKit  on  this  Vale  of  Bones  I 

But  years  have  thrown  their  veil  between. 
And  alter'd  is  that  lonely  scene; 
And  dreadful  emblems  of  thy  might, 
Stem  Dissolution  I  meet  my  sight: 
The  eyeless  socket,  dark  and  dull. 
The  hideous  crinning  of  the  skull. 
Are  sights  which  Memory  disowns, 
Thou  melaneholy  Vale  of  Bones  1 

>  *■  Non  indecQio  polTere  aordidos.*  ~  Hon. 
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'DID   NOT  THY   ROSEATE  LIPS 
OUTVIE' 

In  this  poenif  m  in  *  Persia,' '  Midnig^ht,*  and 
others,  the  lone  sentences  are  to  be  noted. 
One  finds  very  few  of  these  in  Charles's  poems. 

•  UllA  d  JotIs  tibi  iwJeraU 
PwoA,  BariiM,  nooulsMt  imqiuun; 
JDMite  al  aigro  fiens,  rtl  nno 

Tarpiorangiil 
OndeFsni.* 


Dm  not  thy  roseate  lips  ontrie 
The  gay  Anana's  spioy  bloom;  ^ 

Had  not  thy  breath  the  Icuniij, 
The  richness  of  its  deep  pertome  — 

Were  not  the  pearls  it  fans  more  clear 
Than  those  which  pace  the  valTed  shell; 

Thy  foot  more  Mr^  than  the  deer. 
When  startled  xrom  his  lonely  dell  — 


Were  not  thy  bosom's  stainless  whiten 
Where  angel  loves  their  viffUs  keep. 

More  heavenly  than  the  dawling  brightm 
Ot  the  cold  orescent  on  the  deep  — 

Were  not  thine  eye  a  star  might  grace 
Yon  sapphire  concave  beaming  clear, 

Or  fill  the  vanish'd  Pleiad's  place. 
And  shine  for  aye  as  brightly  there  — 

Had  not  thy  locks  the  golden  glow 
That  robes  the  gay^  and  early  east, 

Thus  fslline  in  luxuriant  flow 
Around  tny  fair  bnt  faithless  breast: 

I  might  have  deem'd  that  then  wert  she 
Of  the  Cnmiean  cave,  who  wrote 

Each  fate-involving  mystery. 
Upon  the  feathery  leaves  that  fioat. 

Borne  thro'  the  boundless  waste  of  air, 
Wherever  chance  miipht  drive  along. 

Bot  dhe  was  wrinkled  —  thoa  art  fair: 
And  die  was  old  —  but  thou  art  young. 

Her  years  were  ss  the  sands  that  strew 
The  fretted  ocean-beach;  but  thou  — 

Triumphant  in  that  eve  of  blue, 
Beneath  thy  smoothly-marble  brow; 

Exulting  in  thy  form  thus  moulded, 
By  nature's  tenderest  touch  desifrn*d; 

Frond  of  the  fetters  thou  hast  folded 
Around  this  fond  deluded  mind  — 


Deoeivest  still  with  practis'd  look. 
With  fickle  vow,  and  well-feign'd  sigh. 

I  tell  thee,  that  I  will  not  brook 
Reiterated  perjury ! 


>  niloa  isys,  thst  the  bloMom  cf  the  Wett-Indln 
Ansae  Is  of  to  slifsnt  s  eriiDKm  ss  •▼en  to  danle  the 
9ft  sad  thst  the  fragrancy  of  the  fruit  dlaoovsn  tbe 


Alas  t    I  feel  thy  deep  control. 

E'en  now  when  I  would  break  thy  ehain: 
But  while  I  seek  to  gain  thy  soul, 

Ah  I  say — hast  thou  a  toul  to  gain  ? 


PERSIA 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  juvenile 
poems.  The  familiarity  with  Persian  history 
and  geography  is  remarkable  in  one  to  young ; 
and  proper  names  are  managed  with  much 
■Will 

*  The  flower  sad  eholes 
Of  msqy  provinoes  from  booad  to  bound.* 

IbiAoa. 

Lakd  of  bright  eye  and  lofty  brow  I 

Whose  every  gale  in  balmy  breath 
Of  incense  from  some  sunny  flower, 
Which  on  tall  hill  or  valley  low. 

In  clustering  maxe  or  circling  wreath. 
Sheds  peitume;  or  in  blooming  bower 
Of  Schiras  or  of  Ispahan, 
In  bower  nntrod  by  foot  of  man, 
Clasns  round  the  green  and  fragrant  stem 

Or  lotos,  fair  and  fresh  and  blue, 
And  crowns  it  with  a  diadem 
Of  blossoms,  ever  yonns:  and  new; 
Oh  !  lives  there  yet  within  thy  soul 

Ouffht  of  the  fire  of  him  who  led 
Thv  troops,  and  bade  thy  thunder  roll 

0*er  lone  Assyria's  crownleas  head  ? 

I  tell  thee,  had  that  conqueror  red 
From  Thymbria's  plain  beheld  thy  fall^ 
When  stormy  Macedonia  swept 

Thine  honours  from  thee  one  and  all. 
He  would  have  wail'd,  he  would  have  wept, 
That  thy  proud  spirit  should  have  bow'd 
To  Alexander,  doubly  proud. 
Oh  I  Iran  1  Iran  1  had  he  known 
The  downfall  of  his  mighty  throne, 
Or  had  he  seen  that  fatal  nifht, 

When  the  younr  king  of  Macedon 

In  madness  led  his  veterans  on, 
And  Thais  held  the  funeral  light. 
Around  that  noble  pile  which  rose 

Irnidiant  with  the  pomp  of  gold, 

In  high  Persepdis  of  old, 
Encompass'd  with  its  frensied  foes: 
He  would  have  irroan'd,  he  would  have  spread 
The  dust  upon  his  lanrell'd  head. 
To  view  the  setting  of  that  star, 
Which  beam'd  so  sonrMiusly  and  far 
O'er  Anatolia,  and  the  fane 
Of  Belus,  and  Caister^s  plain. 

And  Sardts.  and  the  glittering  sands 

Of  bright  Paciolus,  and  the  hmds 
Where  Croesus  held  his  rich  domain: 
On  fair  Diarbeck's  land  of  spies,* 
Adiabene's  plains  of  rice, 
Where  down  th'  Euphrates,  swift  and  strong. 


phat  though  eoDoasled 
r,  vol.  r  p. 


agest  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
<  Xmoiihoa»7S,tteft 
a  srnmsnff 


froB  right  —  See  Xnios*s  Vpp, 
svsry  ehrab  la  thsn  wilds  bed 
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The  shield-like  knphan  hound  along;  ^ 
And  and  Cmuan'a  field,  where,  mucing 

With  host  to  advene  host  opposed, 
"Mid  clashing  ahield  and  spear  transfixing, 

The  rival  brothers  sternly  closed. 
And  farther  east,  where,  broadly  roU'd, 
Old  Indus  pours  his  stream  of  gold; 
And  there,  where  tumbling  deep  and  hoaise. 
Bine  Ganga  leaves  heb  yaocine  source; ' 
Loreliest  of  all  the  lovely  streams 
That  meet  immortal  Titan^s  beams. 
And  smUe  upon  their  fruitful  way 
Beneatii  his  golden  orient  rav: 
And  southward  to  Cilicia^s  shore. 
Where  Cydnus  meets  the  billows*  roar, 
And  where  the  Syrian  gates  divide 
The  meedne  realms  <m  either  side;  * 
£*en  to  the  land  of  Nile^  whose  crops 

Bloom  rich  beneath  his  bounteous  swell. 

To  hot  Syene*s  wondrous  well. 
Nigh  to  the  long^liv*d  JSthiops. 
And  northward  far  to  Trebizonde, 

Renown*d  for  kings  of  chivalry. 
Near  where  old  Hyssus^  from  the  strand, 

Dinror^ies  in  the  Euxme  sea — 
^e  Euxme,  falBclv  namM,  which  whelms 

The  mariner  in  the  heavine  tide. 
To  high  Sinope^s  distant  reauus, 

Whenoe  eynios  rail'd  at  human  pride. 


EGYPT 

•  Ecypt^i  palmy  groves. 
Her  crots,  and  aepulcfarM  of  kings.* 

MooBs'8  LaOa  Rookh. 

Tbe  sombre  pendl  of  the  dim-grey  dawn 
Draws  a  faint  sketch  of  Eeypt  to  mine  eye. 

As  yet  uneolour'd  by  the  brilliant  mom. 
And  her  gay  orb  careering  up  the  sky. 

And  see  t  at  last  he  comes  in  radiant  pride. 
Life  in  his  eye,  and  glory  in  his  ray; 

No  Telling  mists  nis  growing  splendour  hide, 
And  hang  their  gloom  around  his  golden  way. 

The  flowery  rmon  brightens  in  his  smile. 
Her  lap  of  bkssoms  freights  the  passing  gale. 

That  robs  the  odours  of  each  balmy  isle, 
Eaeh  fragrant  field  and  aromatio  Tale. 

But  the  first  glitter  of  his  rising  beam 
Falls  on  the  broad-bas'd  psrramids  sublime, 

Asprond  to  show  us  with  his  earliest  gleam, 
Ijiose  Tast  and  hoary  enemies  of  time. 

E*en  Histotr's  self  ^  whose  certain  scrutiny 
Few  eras  m  the  list  of  Time  beguile, 

^  Rannil  on  Herodotna. 

*  The  caTsm  in  tho  ridge  of  Himmalah,  whence  the 
Obdms  leema  to  derive  fta  original  aprliigB,  haa  been 
moaMed,  by  the  mind  of  Hindoo  aupenti^tt,  into  the 
head  of  a  cow. 

*  Bee  X«nophoa*B  BxpediHo  CyrL 
«  Bee  Bavary's  LeUert. 

*  *  Btabat  pro  Uttore  diveras  adea.  denas  snnia  vliia- 
^ue,  latareuiaaatihas  teminla  tniaoaum  Fariarum,  qjam 


Pauses,  and  scans  them  with  astonished  eye, 
As  unfamiliar  with  their  aged  pile. 

Awful,  august,  magnificent,  they  tower 
Amid  the  waste  of  shifting  sanda  around; 

The  lapse  of  vear  and  month  and  day  and  hour, 
Alike  unf elt,  perform  th*  unwearied  roend. 

How  often  hath  yon  day-god*s  burning  light. 
From  the  dear  sapphire  of  his  11 1  siiilfiw  her 
ven, 
Bath*d  their  high  peaks  in  noontide  brilliaan 
bright. 
Gilded  at  mom,  and  pnrpled  them  at  even  !* 


THE  DRUID'S  PROPHECIES* 

Perhaps  suggested  by  Gowper's  '  B' 
but  longer  and  more  elaborate,  and  here  sad 
there  hardly  inferior  to  that  poem. 

MoNA  I  with  flame  thine  oaks  are  stzeaming. 
Those  sacred  oaks  we  rearM  on  high : 

Lo  I  Mona,  Lo  I  the  swords  are  gleaming 
Adowtt  thine  hills  confusedly. 

Hark  I  Mona,  Hark !  the  chargers*  neighiag! 

The  dang  of  arms  and  helmets  bri^t  I 
The  crasKof  steel,  the  dreadful  faraj^ng 

Of  trumpets  thro*  the  madd*iiing  fight  I 

Exalt  your  torohea,  raise  your  voieeB: 
Tour  thread  is  spun — ypnr  day^  is  brief; 

Yea !  Howl  for  sorrow  I  Rome  rejoieea. 
But  Mona  —  Mona  bends  in  grief  I 


But  woe  to  Rome,  though  now  she 
Ton  eagles  of  her  hanghty  power; 

Though  now  her  sun  of  conquest  blaaea. 
Yet  soon  shall  oome  her  darkening  honrl 

« 

Woe,  woe  to  him  who  nts  in  glorr. 
Enthroned  on  thine  hills  of  priae  I 

Can  he  not  see  the  poignard  goiy. 
With  his  best  heart Vbloodde^y  dyed? 

Ah  t  what  avails  his  gilded  palace. 

Whose  wings  the  seven-hilrd  town  enfold?* 
The  costly  bath,  the  chrystal  chalice  ? 

The  pomp  of  gems  —  the  glare  of  gold  ? 


.T 


See  where,  hj  heartless  anguish  driren, 
Crownless  he  creeps  *mid  eirding  th 

Around  him  flash  the  bolts  of  heavoi. 
And  angry  eaith  before  him  yawns.* 


veate  feraU,  erinibaa  dejectla,  faoea  pirfeietiSBt^ 
eqne  circum,  precea  diraa,  aablatia  ad  oirinm 
fundentea,'  etc.  —  Tacxt.  Aimai.  ziv.  e.  SfL 

*  Pliny  aaya,  that  tb«  goldan  palaeeof  Hero  1 
all  round  the  city. 

*  *  Ut  ad  dlverticulmn  ventam  eat,  dtmiartaeqaia  laitir 
fraticeta  ao  veprea,  per  anindineti  aendtam  agre,  br 
nlai  atrata  rab  pediboa  veate,  ad  adrarsum  viDv 
temevaait.* — Sitroh.  VH.  Cceiar. 

*  *  Stathnqoe  tremore  terre,  rt  folgnra  adt 
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Then,  from  his  pinnacle  of  splendour, 
The  feeUe  kinp,^  with  locks  of  ?rey, 

Shall  fall,  and  sovereign  Rome  shall  render 
Her  soeptre  to  the  nsnrper^s^  sway. 

Who  oooMs  with  sounds  of  mirth  and  ffladness. 
Triumphing  o'er  the  prostrate  dead  r  ^ 

Ay^me  i  thy  mirth  shsJl  change  to  aadneas, 
When  Vengeanoe  strikes  thy  guilty  head. 

AboTe  thy  nooo-day  feast  suspended, 
High  hangs  in  air  a  naked  sword: 

Thy  days  are  gone,  thy  jors  are  ended. 
The  eup,  the  song,  tne  festal  board. 

Then  shall  the  eagle's  shadowy  pinion 
Be  spread  beneath  the  eastern  skies:  * 

And  daszUng  far  with  wide  dominion. 
Five  brilliant  stars  shall  brightly  rise.* 

Then,  coward  king !  *  the  helpless  aged 
Shall  bow  beneath  thy  dastard  blow; 

But  recklsMS  hands  and  hearts,  enraged, 
By  double  fate  shall  lay  thee  low.^ 

And  two,*  with  death*wonnds  deeply  mangled. 
Low  on  their  parent-earth  shall  lie: 

Fond  wretches  I  ah  I  too  soon  entangled 
Within  the  snares  of  royalty. 

Ilien  comes  that  mighty  one  victorious 
In  triumph  o'er  this  earthly  ball,* 

Exulting  in  his  conquests  glorious  — 
Ah  I  glorious  to  his  country's  fall ! 

But  thou  shalt  see  the  Romans  flying, 
O  Albyn  1  with  yon  dauntless  ranbi;  l* 

And  thou  shalt  view  the  Romans  dying, 
Blue  Carun  I  on  thy  mossy  banks. 

But  lo  I  what  dreadful  visions  o'er  me 

Are  bursting  on  this  aged  eye  I 
What  length  of  bloody  train  before  me. 

In  slow  succession  passes  by !  ^ 

Thy^  hapless  monarchs  fall  together. 
Like  leaves  in  winter's  storrav  ire; 

Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  snail  wither 
By  Ught'nii^'s  flame  and  fever's  fire.^ 

>  OiObs.  *  Otho. 

*  *  Ctone  csmpos,  Id  qailms  mgnatum  est,  adlit  (t. «. 
VIt8Ufn«)pliirfiaam  m«ri  propaism  luuiait,*etc.->8DKr. 

*  At  the  lieiie  of  JeruMUm. 

*  The  five  good  Bmperora:  Nenr»,  TtaJmi,  Adrian, 
Antoaiaiu  Pfna,  sad  Mmretu  Aurelioa,  or  Autonlnui  the 
Philoeopbor.  Perhupa  tba  bMt  oommonUry  on  th«  life 
«fld  viitoes  of  tbe  iMt,  is  hla  own  volamo  of  MedUa- 
tion». 

*  *  DebOst  pediboi,  et  eos,  qoi  smbolsre  noo  poMent, 
Ld  figaatam  modiun,  lU  ut  a  frenlbua  de  panni*  et  lln- 
%m\B  quasi  draoooao  dlgaramitur;  eoademqiie  aaglttia 
oonfecit.*  —  Ml.  LAiirsm.  M  Vita  Comm.  —  Such  wart 
tlt%  laodaMe  amnaaiiieiita  of  Ootnmodoa  t 

*  Ha  was  lint  polaooad;  bat  tba  operation  not  fully 
flsiaweriiw  tba  wialMa  of  bit  belovad,  ba  was  afterwarda 
strangled  by  a  robnal  wr»«tl«r. 

*  P«rti]iax  and  Didlna  Julian. 

*  B^rama,  wlw  was  aonally  vlctorioaa  in  tba  Saakani 
Waaten  World:  bat  tbota  oongnsrtai  bowerar  glo' 


They  come  I  they  leave  their  frosen  regions. 
Where  Scandinavia's  wilds  extend; 

And  Rome,  though  girt  with  dairying  legions. 
Beneath  their  blasting  power  shall  beul. 

Woe,  woe  to  Rome  I  though  tall  and  ample 
She  rears  her  domes  of  high  renown; 

Tet  fiery  Goths  shall  fiercely  trample 
The  grandeur  of  her  temples  down  I 

She  sinks  to  dust;  and  who  shall  pity 
Her  dark  despair  and  hopeless  groans  f 

There  is  a  wailing  in  her  oit^  — 
Her  babes  are  dash'd  agamst  the  stones  I 

Then,  Mona  I  then,  though  wan  snd  blighted 
Thy  hopes  be  now  by  Sorrow's  dearth. 

Then  all  thy  wrongs  shall  be  requited  — 
The  Queen  of  Nations  bows  to  earth  t 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  NADIR  SHAH 
INTO   HINDOSTAN         . 

*  Qnoi  I  ▼ooa  alias  oombattra  un  roi,  doot  la  |wilaMiiiiia 
Bambia  forcer  la  del  de  prendre  m  d^enaa. 
Bona  qui  toute  TAaia  a  vu  tombar  tea  roia 
Et  qui  tiant  U  f  ortoaa  stkscb^a  4  lae  loia  I  * 

RAiBB*B  AUxandn^ 

*  BqaaUent  popolstibaa  sgrL*  --Glavmaji. 

As  the  host  of  the  loenstB  in  numbers,  in  might 
As  the  flames  of  the  forest  that  redden  the 

night. 
They  approach :  but  the  eye  may  not  dwell  on 

the  glare 
Of  standard  and  sabre  that  sparkle  in  air. 

like  the  fiends  of  destruction  they  rush  on  their 

way, 
The  vulture  behind  them  ti  wild  for  his  prey; 
And  the  spirits  of  death,  and  the  demons  of 

wrath. 
Wave  the  gloom  of  their  wings  o'er  their  di 

late  path. 

Earth  trembles  beneath  them,  the  dauntless, 

the  bold. 
Oht   weep  for  thy  children,  thou   region  of 

gold;!* 
For  thy  thousands  are  bow'd  to  the  dust  of  the 

plain. 
And  all  Delhi  runs  red  with  the  Uood  of  her 

slain. 

riooa,  were  coodueiTe  to  tba  rain  of  tba 
—  See  OcBBoii,  vol.  vl.  cbap.  ▼.  p.  203. 

19  In  aUuaion  to  the  real  or  f^ignad  victory  obtafaMd 
by  FlnfpU  over  Caracal  or  GaracaUa.  —  See  OiauH. 

1*  Very  few  ol  tba  Kmparofa  after  Bovaraa  aaetped 
■■■■Btl  nation. 

u  Macrinoa,  Bellofibahia^lezaDdar,  Marinihi  Po- 
pioana,  B>ilblnas,  Oordiaa,  Fbllip,  etc,  ware  ■■laii 
nat<Kl;  Clandiua  died  of  a  peatUaotial  fever;  aad  Osma 
waa  Btniek  dead  by  Ugbtaing  in  bia  tant. 

**  This  invadar  required  as  a  rsaaam  for  Xobssuned 
Bbab  no  leea  than  thirty  milUooe,  aad  ■rotwiil  In  tba 
rich  city  of  Delhi  the  enormooa  mni  of  two  bnndrrd 
and  thirtv.one  rolUiona  etarlii^r*  Otbere,  however,  dlf 
f  er  ooaaidarably  io  tbair  aeoount  of  tbia 
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For  thy  glory  is  nast,  and  thy  spleiidoiir  is  dim. 
And  the  cu^  of  thy  sorrow  is  fml  to  the  hrim; 
And  where  is  the  chief  in  thy  reahns  to  abide^ 
The  *  Monarch  of  Nations,'  ^  the  strength  of  his 
pride? 

Like  a  thousand  dark  streams  from  the  moon- 
tain  they  throng, 

With  the  fife  and  the  nom  and  the  war-beating 
gong: 

The  land  like  an  Eden  before  them  is  fair, 

Bnt  behind  Uiem  a  wildemeoB  dreary  and  bare.^ 

The  shrieks  of  the  orphan,  the  lone  widow's 

wail, 
The  groans  of  the  childless,  are  loud  on  the 

gale; 
For  the  star  of  thy  glory  is  blasted  and  wan. 
And  withered  the  flower  of  thy  fame,  Hindo- 

stanl 


'     THE  MAID  OF  SAVOY 

Down  Savoy's  hiUs  of  statnless  white 

A  thousand  corrents  run, 
And  snarkle  bri^t  in  the  early  light 
Of  tne  slowly-rising  sun: 
But  brighter  far. 
Like  the  pflance  of  a  star 
From  regions  above, 
Is  the  look  of  love 
In  the  eye  of  the  Bilaid  of  Savoy ! 

Down  Savoy's  hills  of  lucid  snow 

A  thousand  roebucks  leap. 
And  headlong  they  go  when  the  bugles  blow, 
And  sound  from  steep  to  steep: 
But  lighter  far. 
Like  me  motion  of  air 
On  the  smooth  river's  bed, 
Is  the  noiseless  tread 
Of  the  foot  of  the  Maid  of  Savoy  I 

In  Savoy's  vales,  with  green  array'd, 

A  thousand  blossoms  flower, 
'Neath  the  odorous  shade  by  the  larches  made. 
In  their  own  ambrosial  bower: 
But  sweeter  still, 
like  the  cedars  which  rise 
On  Lebanon's  hill 
To  the  pure  blue  skies. 
Is  the  breath  of  the  Maid  of  Savoy ! 

In  Savoy's  groves  fuU  merrily  sing 

A  thousand  songsters  pray, 
When  the  breatb.  of  spring  calls  them  forth  on 
the  wing, 

To  sport  in  the  sun's  mild  ray: 

1  Bach  pompooB  epithets  the  Orieotsl  writen  sre 
soctutomea  to  bestow  on  their  monarcha;  of  which  sof - 
flcient  ■pecimena  m^  be  aeen  in  Sir  WiUiam  Jonea*a 
tranalation  of  the  ffiatoiv  of  Nadir  Shah.  We  can 
icaroely  read  one  page  of  this  work  without  meetinf 
with  auch  aentanoea  aa  these:  *  Le  roi  de  rota;  *  *  Lea 
standards  qui  aubjngaaat  Is  monde;  *  *  L^fme  rayon- 


Bnt  softer  far, 
like  the  holy  song 
Of  angels  in  air. 
When  they  sweep  along. 
Is  the  voice  of  the  luud  of  Sanroyl 


MIDNIGHT 

'T  IS  midnight  o'er  the  dim  mere's  lonely  bQ>°iB> 
Dark,  dusky,  windy   midnight: 
driven 
The  swelling  vapours  onward:  every  U* 
Bathes  its  bright  petals  in  the  terns  o£ 
Imperfect,  half-seen  objects  meet  the  soglit. 
The  other  half  our  fancy  must  pooztmy; 
A  wan,  dull,  lengthen'd  sheet  of 
Hgbt 

Lies  the  broad  lake:  the  moon  conceals  ber  ray. 
Sketched  faintly  by  a  pale  and  lurid  flnam 
Shot  thro'  the  gummering  dooda:  tike  lovelf 
planet^ 
Is  shrouded  in  obscurity:  die  scream 

Of  owl  is  silenc'd:  ana  the  rocks  of  enuntn 
Rise  tall  and  drearily,  while  damp  aaf  dnak 
Hang  the  thick  willows  on  the  reedy  ImuhIc. 
Beneath,  the  gurgling  eddies  slowly  creem 

Blacken'd  by  foliage;  and  the  glntting^  wmw. 
That  saps  eternally  the  cold  grev  steep. 

Sounds  heavilv  within  the  hollow  cave. 
All  earth  is  restless  —  from  his  glossy  wii^  * 
The  heath-fowl  lifts  his  head  at  intermU; 
Wet,  driving,  rainy,  come  the  buntins'aqanlk: 
All  nature  wears  her  dun  dead  ooverin^. 
Tempest  is  gather'd,  and  the  brooding  stonn 
Spreads  its  black  mantle  o'er  the  moantaxa's 

form; 
And,  mingled  with  the  riang  roar,  is  mi  i  ilTiiii 
From  the  far  hunter's  booth,  the  blood  boond  < 

yelliw. 
The  water-falls  in  various  cadence  dumiag. 
Or  in  one  loud  unbroken  sheet  d< 
Salute  each  other  thro'  Uie  lught's 
womb; 
The   moaning  pine-trees  to  the  wild 
bending. 
Are  pictured  faintly  thro'  the  eheqnar'4 
gloom; 
The  forests,  half-way  up  the  mountain  dimbua:. 
Resound   with   crash   of   faUxng 
quiver 
Their  aged  mossy  trunks:  the 
Leaps  from  her  leaiy  lair:  the 
Winds  his  broad  stream 
and  slow. 

SCOTCH  SONG 

In  the  reprint  this  is  marked  '  (?)  *  but  it  s 
probably  Alfred's.  It  is  the  only  eicpciluajsi 
m  Scottish  verse  in  the  volume. 

nante  de  aa  maieat^;  *  *  Le  rayonnaot  nODsniai  fc 
monde;  *  *  Sa  majesty  oooqu^nuite  do  monde;  *  eic. 

*  *  The  land  la  aa  the  garden  of  Xd«n  hef oi« 
•ad  behind  them  a  deaolate  wUdeneaa.'— Jt 

>  The  anooeedlng  lines  are  a  paraphraae  qj 


startled  dd« 
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Tbb&b  are  tears  o'  pit^,  an*  tean  o'  wae, 
An*  tears  for  ezoess  o*  joy  will  fa* ; 
Ytt  tke  Uar»  o*  luve  are  sweeter  than  a'  / 

There  are  eiflrhs  o'  pity,  an*  ughs  o*  was, 
An*  sifchs  o*  regret  frae  the  saul  will  eae; 
Yei  the  sighs  or  luve  are  sweeter  than  or  I 


There  's  the  look  o*  pity,  the  look  o* 
The  look  o'  frien*,  an*  the  look  o*  fae; 
Yet  the  look  o*  luve  is  sweeter  than  a*  / 


There  *b  the  smile  o*  friends  when  they  oome 

frae  far, 
There  *8  the  smile  o*  joy  in  the  featire  ha* ; 
Yet  tketmiUo*  luve  is  sweeter  than  a*  / 


SONG 

It  is  the  solemn  eren-time, 

And  die  holy  or^an  *s  pealinfp : 
And  the  resper  ohime,  on  I  the  vesper  chime  I 

0*er  the  clear  hlne  wave  is  stealing. 

It  is  the  solemn  mtneled  swell 

Of  the  monks  in  cboms  singinif: 
And  the  vesper  bell,  oh  I  the  ve8|>er  bell  I 

To  the  gale  ie  its  soft  note  flinging. 

*T  i^  the  sound  of  the  voices  sweeping  along, 
Like  the  wind  thro*  a  grove  of  larches: 

And  the  vesper  song,  oh  !  the  vesper  song  I 
Echoes  sad  thro*  the  cloister*d  arches. 


FRIENDSHIP 
'Vmos  «fO  Bime  de  vulgari  sat  de  aedlocrf,  qns 


«i  daleetafc  et  prodeet,  Md  d«  van  at  per- 
fcxrte  Idianor  (smlciti*)  quslu  eonun,  qui  psoci  nODi- 
itor,  ratt.*  —  Cicaao. 


O  THOU  most  holy  Friendship  I  wheresoe'er 

Thy  dwelling  be  —  for  in  tne  courts  of  man 
Bnt  seldom  thme  all-heavenlv  voice  we  hear, 

Sweet'ning  the  moments  of  our  narrow  span ; 
And  leldom  thy  bright  foot-steps  do  we  scan 

AJong  the  weary  waste  of  life  unblest. 
For  faithless  is  its  frail  and  wayward  plan, 

And  perfidy  is  man*a  eternal  guest. 
With  dark  suspicion  linked  and  shameless  tn- 
tarestt  — 

'T  ia  thins,  when  life  has  reach*d  its  final  goal, 

Ere  the  last  sigh  that  frees  the  mind  be  giv*n, 
To  speak  sweet  solace  to  the  partinsr  soul, 

And  pave  the  bitter  path  that  leaoiB  to  heav*n: 
*T  it  toine,  whene'er  the  heart  is  rack*d  and 
nv'n 

By  the  hot  shafts  of  baleful  calnmny. 
When  the  dark  spirit  to  despair  is  driv*n. 

To  teach  its  lonely  grief  to  lean  on  thee. 
And  pour  within  thue  ear  the  tale  of  misery. 


But  where  art  thou,  thou  comet  of  an  age, 

Thou  phoenix  of  a  century  ?    Pevohanoe 
Thou  art  but  of  those  fables  which  engage 

And  hold  the  minds  of  men  in  giddy  trance. 
Tet.  be  it  to.  and  be  it  all  romance, 

Tne  thon^nt  of  thine  eadstence  is  so  bright 
With  beautiful  imaginings  —  the  glance 

Upon  thy  fancied  beiiu|' such  delight. 
That  I  wiu  deem  thee  Truth,  so  Jovely  is  thy 
might  I 


•AND  ASK   YE  WHY  THESE  SAD 
TEARS  STREAM?' 


TeMMsnia 


rednonnt.* 

Ovmi 


Ain>  ask  ve  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ? 
Why  these  wan  eyes  are  dim  with 


ine? 
I  had  a  dream^ —  a  lovely  dream. 
Of  her  that  in  the  grave  is  sleeping. 

I  saw  her  as  *t  was  yesterday. 

The  bloom  npon  her  cheek  still  glowing; 
And  round  her  p]ay*d  a  golden  ray. 

And  on  her  brows  were  gay  flowers  blowing. 

With  angel-hand  she  swept  a  lyre, 
A  garland  red  with  roses  bound  it; 

Its  strings  were  wreath*d  with  lambent  firs 
And  amaranth  was  woven  round  it. 

I  saw  her  mid  the  realms  of  li^ht. 
In  everlasting  radiance  rieaming; 

Co-equal  with  tne  seraphs  oright. 
Mid  thousand  thousand  angels  oeaming. 

I  strove  to  reach  her,  when,  behold. 
Those  fairy  forms  of  bliss  Elysian. 

And  all  that  rich  loene  wrapt  in  gold. 
Faded  in  air — a  lovely  vision  ! 

And  I  awoke,  but  oh  I  to  ma 

That  waking  hour  was  doubly 
And  yet  I  could  not  envr  thee. 

Although  so  blest,  ana  I  so  areary. 


ON  SUBLIMITY 

One  of  the  best  of  Alfred's  early  efforts. 
Here,  as  in  *'  Perria,*  the  metrical  management 
of  proper  names  is  noteworthy. 

*  The  ■obUme  slwsyt  dwells  on  great  objsete  sad  ter- 
rible.* 


O  TRLL  me  not  of  vales  in  teoderest  green, 
The  poplar *s  shade,  the  plantane  s  graceful 
tree: 

GKve  me  the  wild  cascade,  the  rugged  scene. 
The  lond  surge  busting  o*er  the  purple 
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On  sach  aad  Tiews  iht  aoal  delights  to  pore, 
Bt  Teneriffe^B  peak,  or  Kilda*s  inant  hdght. 

Or  dark  Loffodeirs  melancholy  shore. 
What  time  gnjr  eve  is  fading  into  niefat; 

When  hy  that  twUif ht  besm  iscarce  OMScry 

The  milled  shades  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 

Give  me  to  wander  at  midnight  alone. 

Through  some  aognst  cathedral,  where,  from 
high. 
The  cold,  clear  moon  on  the  mosaic  stone 

Comes  glancing  in  gay  colours  gloriously. 
Through  windows  rich  with  gorgeous  bhuoniy, 

Gildmg  the  niches  dim,  where,  side  by  side. 
Stand  antique  mitred  prelates,  whose  bones  lie 

Beneath  the  payement,  where  their  deeds  of 
pride 
Were  graven,  but  long  since  are  worn  awaj 
By  constant  feet  of  sges  day  by  day. 


Then,  as  Imagination  aids,  I  hear 

Wild   hearenly   voices  sonndiog  from   the 
quoir. 
And  more  than  mortal  music  meets  mine  ear. 

Whose  long,  long  notes  among  the  tombs  ex- 

pn«* 
With  solemn  rustling  of  cherubic  wings. 

Round  those  vast  columns  which  the  roof  up- 
bear; 
While  sad  and  undistinguishable  things 

Do  flit  athwart  the  moonlit  windows  there; 
And  my  blood  curdles  at  the  chilling  sound 
Of  lone,  unearthly  steps,  that  pace  the  hallow'd 
ground  I 

I  love  the  etanv  spangled  heav*n,  resembling 

A  canopy  with  nery  gems  overspread. 
When  the  wide  loch  with  silvery  sheen  is  trem- 
hling. 
Far  stretch'd  beneath  the  mountain's  hoaiy 
head. 
But  most  I  love  that  sky,  when,  dark  with 
storms. 
It  frowns  terrific  o'er  this  wilder'd  earth. 
While  the  black  clouds,  in  strange  and  uncouth 
forms. 
Come  hurrying  onward  in  their  ruinous  wrath; 


And  shrouding  in  their  deep  and  gloomy  robe^ 
burning  eyes  of  heaven  ana  Dian's  lucid 
globe! 


The 


I  love  your  voice,  ye  echoix^  winds,  that  sweep 
Thro'  the  wide  womb  of  midnight,  when  the 
veil 

Of  darkness  rests  upon  the  mighty  deep. 
The  labouring  vessel,  and  the  shatter  d  sail — 

Save  when  the  forked  bolts  of  lightning  leap 
On  fl^abing  pinions,  and  the  mariner  pale 

1  Aeoording  to  Burke,  a  low  tremoloiis  intemiitted 
•OQnd  Is  condnciTe  to  the  mUime. 

•  It  is  a  reeelTed  opinion,  that  on  St.  Mark's  Sv«  all 
the  persons  who  are  to  die  on  the  following  year  make 
their  aiq[)earancea  without  their  heads  in  the  churehea  of 
their  respaottTe  pariahaa.  —  See  Da.  LAseaoBHS's  ^des 
to  CoOlns, 

>  This  island,  on  both  sldaa  of  wUeb  the  waters  mah 


Raises  his  eym  to  heaven.    Oh  I   who  woaU 

sleep 
What  time  the  rushing  of  the  angry  sale 
Is  loud  upon  the  waters  r  —  Hail,  lUl  hail ! 
Tempest  and  donds  and  night  and 

rending  peall 


gird 


All  hail.  Sublimity  I  thou  lofty 

For  thou  dost  walk  upon  the  blast. 
Thy  majesty  with  tenois,  and  thjr 

Lb  on  the  whirlwind,  and  thy  voice 
In  thunders  and  in  shakings:  thy  deligl&t 

Is  in  the  secret  wood,  the  blasted  hfth. 
The  ruin'd  fortress,  and  the  dizzy  heiglii. 

The   grave,  the  ghastly  charnel  -  hooa 
death. 
In  vaults,  in  cloisters,  and  in  gloomy  iiiltia. 
Long  corridois  and  towen  and  solita;i7 


Thy  joy  is  in  obscurity,  and  plain 

Is  nought  with  theej  and  on  ihy  stam  attend 
Shadows  but  half-distmguish'd;  th«  thin  trsis 

Of  hovering  spirits  round  thy  pathway 
With  their  low  tremulous  voice  and  airs 

What  time  the  tomb  above  them  jrmi 


For  thou  dost  hold  cammunkm  with  the  dead 

Phantoms  and  phantasies  and  grial;^ 
And  shades   and  headless  spectres'  of 
Mark,< 


Seen  hj  a  lurid  light,  formless  and  still  sad 

What  m  to  view  the  varied  lainbow  smife 

On  Niagara's  flood  of  matchless  might. 
Where  all  around  the  melancholy  isle  * 

The  billows  sparkle  with  their  hues  of  fi^ ! 
While,  as  the  restless  surges  roar  and  rmre. 
The    arrowy  stream    descends  with    awfal 
sound. 
Wheeling  and  whirling  with  eadi  hreathlaa 
wave,* 
Immense,  sublime,  magnificent^  profaand ! 
If  thou  hast  seen  all  this,  and  oould*st  not  fitL 
Then  know,  thine  heart  is  fram'd  of  marble  «r 
of  steel. 

The  hurricane  fair  earth  to  darkneai 

Kentucky's  ehambeis  of  eternal  gloonL, 
The  swift-pac'd  columns  of  the  desert 

Th'  uneven  waste,  the  violent  Simooin, 
Thy  snow-dad  peaks,  stnnendous  Gungotiee 

Whence  springs  the  hallow'd  Jumna's 
ing  tiae^ 
Hoar  Cotopaxi's  dond-capt  majcsly^ 

Enormous  Chimborazo's  naked  pnde« 
The  dizzy  Cape  of  winds  that  cleaves  the 
Whence  we  look  down  into  eternity. 


«(  tw 


with  aalonishing  swIftneaB,  Is  900  or  800  feet 
ita  lower  edge  is  jnat  at  the  perpendicalar 
faU. 
4  •Undia  Phl^ethon  petlnstcat  as— «.*  —  Clat 

DXAS. 

*  See  Dr.  Kahom  Ward's  acooont  of  the  gigat  Kse- 
tucky  Gavem,  in  the  Monthfy  Magazine,  October,  tSH 

•  Ui  the  TTkraine. 
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The  piDarM  cmte  of  Monren's  giant  klng,^ 
TIm  Yanar,*  and  the  Ge jser'a  boiling  foiin- 
tain. 
The  deep  voleano^s  inwaid  mnnnnnng, 

Tile  anadowy  CoUmsus  o£  the  mountain; ' 
Antipaioa,  where  snn-beams  never  enter; 

Load  Steomboli,  amid  the  qoaking  lalee; 
The  terrible  Blaektroom.  around  his  centre 
Wheeling  hi*  oiroait  ot  onnnmber'd  miles: 
Theae,  Uiese  are  aights  and  loondi  that  freeze 

the  blood, 
Tet  eharm  the  awe-atmck  aonl  which  doats  on 
aolitnde. 

Blest  he  the  bard,  whose  willing  feet  rejotoe 
To  tread  the  emerald  men  ^  Fanoy's  vales, 

Who  hears  the  music  of  ner  heavenly  voice. 
And  breathes  the  rapture  of  her  nectar^d 


gales  1 
bet 


Bleat  be  the  bard,  whom  golden  Faney  loves, 
He  strays  for  ever  thro^  her  blooming  bowers, 

Amid  the  rich  profusion  of  her  groves. 

And  wreathes  his  forehead  with  her  spioy 
flowers 

Of  sonny  mdianoe;  but  how  blest  is  he 

Who  f eela  the  genuine  force  of  high  Sublimity  I 


THE  DEITY 

Signed  'A.  T.  or  C.  T.*  in  the  reprint,  but 
Lord  Tennyson  believes,  aa  I  do,  that  Charles 
wrote  it. 

*  Iminotsble— Immortsl — laflaite  I  *  —  Mrnna. 

Whkrb  is  die  wonderful  abode. 
The  holy,  secret,  searchless  f}hriae« 

Where  dwells  the  immaterial  God, 
TVs  all-pervading  and  benign  ? 

O I  that  he  were  revealed  to  me. 

Fully  and  palpably  displayed 
In  all  the  awful  majesty 

Of  heaven^s  oonaummate  pomp  army'd— 

How  would  the  overwhelming  light 
Of  his  tremendous  presence  beam  I 

And  how  insufferably  bright 
Would  the  broad  glow  of  glory 


What  tho'  this  flesh  woald  fade  like 

Before  th*  intensity  of  day  ? 
One  glance  at  Him  who  always  was. 

The  fiercest  pangs  would  well  repay. 

When  Moses  on  the  monntainV  brow 
Had  met  th'  Eternal  face  to  face. 

While  anxious  Israel  stood  below. 
Wondering  and  trembling  at  its  base; 

>  FliiaBl*s  Csve  In  Um  lalund  of  RUffs.  If  the  Cok»> 
■OS  of  RbodM  bsatrid  a  harbour,  Fingal's  powsrs  w«rs 
esstaialy  far  from  daaplcabla:  — 

A  oboa  air  Cromleach  dmlnHvd 
Choa  efla  air  Crommaal  dubb 
Thofs  FloB  la  Iamb  mbolr 
Aaa*alsis  o  Lobbslr  aa  frath. 


His  visage,  as  he  downward  trod. 
Shone  starlike  on  the  shrinking  crowd. 

With  lustre  borrowed  from  his  Cud: 
They  oonld  not  brook  it,  and  they  bow*d« 

The  mere  reflection  of  the  blaie 
That  lightened  round  creation's  Lofd, 

Was  too  puissant  for  their  gaxe; 
And  he  that  caught  it  was  ador*d. 

Then  how  ineffably  august. 

How  passing  wond'rous  must  He  ba« 
Whose  presence  lent  to  earthly  dual 

Such  permanence  of  brillianoy  I 

Tluon'd  in  sequestered  sanctity, 
And  with  transoendant  ffloriea  erown'd; 

With  all  his  works  beneath  hia  eye. 
And  sans  and  systems  burning  round,  -~ 


How  shall  I  hymn  him  f    How  aspire 
His  holy  Name  with  sons  to  blend. 

And  bid  my  rash  and  feeble  lyre 
To  snoh  an  awleas  fli^t  ascend? 


TIME:  AN  ODE 


Remarkable  for  imagination  and  for  Ttnifr 
oation  aa  the  work  of  a  boy  of  aizteeBi 

I  sn  the  chariot,  where^ 
Throughout  the  purple  air. 

The  forelock*d  monarch  rides: 
ArmM  like  some  antique  vehicle  for  war, 
Time,  hoary  Time !    I  see  thy  scythed  car. 
In  voiceless  majesty, 
Cleaving  the  clouds  of  ages  that  float  by. 
And  change  their  many-colour*d  sides. 
Now  dark,  now  dun,  now  richly  bright, 
In  an  ever-varying  light. 
The  great,  the  lowly,  and  the  brave 
Bow  down  before  the  rushing  f oroa 
Of  thine  unconquerable  course; 
Thy  wheels  are  noiseless  as  the  gmve. 
Yet  fleet  as  Heaven^s  red  bolt  thev  hurry  00, 
They  pass  above  us,  and  are  gone  I 

Clear  is  the  track  which  thou  hast  past; 

Strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  frail  renown. 
Robe,  sceotre,  banner,  wreath,  and  crown. 
The  paUiwav  that  before  thee  lies. 
An  undistingnishable  waste. 
Invisible  to  human  eyea. 
Which  fain  would  scan  the 
which  glide 
In  dusky  cavalcade. 
Imperfectly  descried. 

Through    that    inteaaa,    fanpanatraUa 
shade. 

With  one  foot  on  Cronilaach  hIa  biew, 
Tb«  oibar  on  Croaimeal  tha  dark, 
FloD  took  up  with  hli  larn  baad 
Tha  watar  from  Lubhair  m  •' 


Baa  tha  DiMrrtatlona  prellxad  to 
>  Or,  parpatua]  lira. 
•  AUm,  tha  Bpeetrt  of  the  Brokaa, 


i»B 
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FoDr  grey  steeds  thj  chariot  draw; 
In  th'  obdnrate,  tameless  jaw 
Their  rusted  iron  bits  they  sternly  champ; 
Ye  may  not  hear  the  echoing^  tramp 
Of  their  light-bonnding,  windy  feet. 
Upon  that  dondv  pavement  beat. 
Fovr  wings  have  each,  which,  far  outspread. 

Receive  the  many  blasts  of  heav'n, 
As  with  unwearied  speed. 

Throughout  the  long  extent  of  ether  driven. 
Onward  they  rush  for  ever  and  for  aye : 
Thy  voice,  thou  mighty  Charioteer  I 
Always  sounding  in  their  ear. 
Throughout  the  gloom  of  mght  and  heat  of  day. 

Fast  behind  thee  follows  Death, 

Thro'  the  ranks  of  wan  and  weeping, 
That  yield  their  nuserable  breath. 

On  with  his  pallid  courser  proudly  sweeping. 
Arm'd  is  he  in  full  mail,^ 

Bright  breast-plate  and  high  crest, 
nor  is  the  trenchant  falchion  wanting : 
So  fiercely  does  he  ride  the  gale. 

On  Time's  dark  car,  before  him,  rest 
The  dew-drops  of  his  charger's  panting. 

On,  on  they  go  along  the  boundless  skies. 

All  human  grandeur  fades  away 
Before  their  flashing,  fiery,  hollow  eyes; 
Beneath  the  terrible  control 
Of  those  vast  armed  orbs,  which  roll 
Oblivion  on  the  creatures  oi  a  day. 
Those  splendid  monuments  alone  he  spares, 

Which,  to  her  deathless  votaries. 
Bright  Fame,  with  glowing  hand,  nprean 
Amid  the  waste  of  countless  years. 

*  Live  ye  1 '  to  these  he  erieth;  ^  live  I 

To  ye  eternity  I  give  — 

Ye,  upon  whose  blessed  birth 

The  noblest  star  of  heaven  hath  shone; 
live,  when  the  ponderous  pyramids  of  earth 

Axe  crumbling  in  oblivion  1 
Live,  when,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
The  golden  hosts  of  heaven  shall  fiide; 
live,  when  yon  gorgeous  sun  on  high 
Shall  veil  the  sparkling  of  his  eye  1 
live,  when  imperial  Time  and  Death  himself 
shall  diel' 


GOD'S   DENUNCIATIONS  AGAINST 
PHARAOH-HOPHRA,  OR  APRIES 

Thou  beast  of  the  flood,  who  hast  said  in  thy 

soul, 
*I  have  made  me  a  stream  that  for  ever  shall 

roUI'a 

^  I  am  fndebtad  for  the  idea  of  Death*!  Armour  to 
that  Umoaa  Ohfonu  in  Caractaona  beginnbig  with — 

'flark!  heard  ye  not  that  footstep  dread  ?  * 

*  *  Pliny*!  raproach  to  the  Egyptiam,  for  their  vain 
and  foolish  pride  with  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Kile,  points  ont  one  of  their  most  «*««t»«gi»««»*t«g  char- 


Thy  Btrsi^th  is  the  flower  that  ahalllafrt  bat  a 

day. 
And  thy  might  is  the  snow  in  the 

ray. 


Arm,  arm  from  the  east.  Babylonia's  mmb  ! 
Arm,  arm  for  the  battle — the  Lord  Igsidi  thee 

on  I 
With  the  shield  of  thy  fame,  and  the  power  of     | 

thy  ]>ride. 
Arm,  arm  in  thy  glory  —  the  Lord  is  thy  gnide. 


Thou  shalt  come  like  a  storm  when  the 

light  is  dim. 
And  the  lake's  gloomy  bosom  is  full  Co  ^ 

brim; 
Thou  shalt  come  like  the  flash  in  the  ^^■>Vimi» 

of  nightj 
When  the  wolves  of  the  forest  shall  howl  for 

affright. 

Woe,  woe  to  thee,Tanis!S  thy  babes  ■hall  be 

thrown 
By  the  barbarous  hands  oo  the  eold  marble" 

stone: 
Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Nile  I  for  thy  sIhimih  ahaB 

be  red 
With  the  blood  that  shall  gnsh  o'er  thy  liaifyvT 

bedl 

Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Memphis!  the  wmt^^ij  m 

near, 
And  the  chUd  shall  be  toss'd  on  the  murderer'* 

spear; 
For  fiercely  he  comes  in  the  day  of  hia  ira« 
With  wheels  like  a  whiriwind,  and  ckaraots  ef 

fire! 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  SUICII>E 
Perhaps  incorrectly  assigned  to  Alfred. 


HabkI  how  the  gale,  in  nKmrafnl 
stem, 
Si^hs  thro'  yon  grove  of  aged  oaka,  that 
(While  down  these  solitary  walks  I  ton) 
Their   mingled    branches   o'er    yon    lof  *? 
gravel 


Poor  soul  1  the  dawning  of  ihj  life 

Frown'd  the  dark  donds  upon  thy  nataU  dar 
Soon  rose  thy  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim. 

And  hope  itseli  but  shed  a  doubtful  ray. 


That  hope  had  fled,  and  aU  within 
That   hope  had  fled  — thy  woe  to 
gww; 


aeteristlcs,  and  reeallB  to  my  mind  a 
Eiekiel,  where  Ood  thna  speaka  to  Pfaataoh,  one  «f  i 
kings:  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  PlMvaoh 
Bgn^t,  the  great  dragon  that  Uetti  in  the  audat  «f  Sv 
rivers,  that  hath  said,  Mr  Bxvaa  B  ima  owv,  ax?  : 

HAVE  MADS  FT  VOS  mSBLV.'*  *  — BOIXOI,  VoL  L  p^  3£> 

>  Ihe  Bcriptnxal  appellatiiwa  are  *  Zoan  *  amd  *5ef^ 
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For  thon,  wed  to  miieiy  from  the  womb — 
Searae  one  Ivu^t  aoene  thy  night  of  Harknew 
kaewl 

Oft  when  the  moon-beam  on  the  oold  bank 
sleepe. 
Where  neath  the  dewy  tnrf  thj  form  is  hud, 
In  silent  woe  thy  wretohed  mother  weeps, 
By  this  lone  tomb,  and  by  this  oak-tiee'c 
shade. 

*  Oh  I  softly  tread :  in  death  he  slnmbers  here; 
*Tis  here,'  she  ones,  *  within  his  narrow 
oeUI'- 


The  bitter  sob,  the  wildly-etarting  tear. 
The  quivering  lip,  proelaim  the  rest  t4 


too  well  I 


THE  WALK  AT  MIDNIGHT 
*  Ttenudo  mb  InmiiM.*  —  Ynoiih 

S>FT,  shadowy  moon-beam  I  by  thr  Hght 
Sleeps  the  wide  meer  serenely  jtsle : 

How  Tarions  are  the  sonnds  of  uisht, 
Borne  on  the  searoely-rising  gate  1 

The  swell  of  distant  brook  is  heardt 
Whose  far^ff  waters  faintly  roll; 

And  pipinf  of  the  shrill  small  bird, 
Arrestea  by  the  wandering  owl. 

Coroe  hither  I  let  ns  thread  with  ears 
The  male  of  this  green  path,  which  binda 

The  beanties  of  the  broad  parterre. 
And  thro*  yon  fragrant  alley  winds. 

Or  on  this  old  bench  will  we  sit, 

Round     which     the     clustering    woodbine 

wreathes; 

While  birds  of  night  around  ns  flit; 

And  thro'  each  Uyish  wood-walk  hroathea, 

Unto  my  raTish'd  senses,  brought 

Prom  Ton  thick-woven  odorous  bowers. 

The  still  rich  breeie,  with  incense  fraught 
Of  glowing  fruits  and  spangled  flowers. 

Xhe  whispering  leaves,  the  gushing  stream. 
Where  trembles  the  uncertain  moon. 

Suit  more  the  poet's  pensive  dream. 
Than  all  the  jarxing  notes  of  noon. 

Then,  to  the  thieklv-erowded  mart 

The  eager  sons  of  interest  press; 
Then,  shme  the  tinsel  works  of  art  — 

Now,  all  is  Nature's  loneliness  I 

Then,  wealth  aloft  in  state  displays 

The  risttering  of  her  gilded  cars; 
>row,  dimly  stream  the  mingled  rays 

Of  yon  faiHwinkling,  silver  stan. 

Yon  church,  whose  oold  grey  spire  appears 

In  the  blsick  outline  of  the  trees, 
4  *onceals  the  object  of  my  tears. 

Whose  form  in  dreams  my  spirit 


There  in  the  shilling  bed  of  earth. 
The  chanoel's  letter'd  stone  above  — 

There  sleepeth  she  who  gave  me  birth. 
Who  taught  my  lips  the  hynm  of  love  I 

Yon  mossT  stems  of  ancient  oak. 
So  widely  crown'd  with  sombre  shade. 

Those  ne'er  have  heard  the  woodman's  stroke 
Their  solenm,  secret  depths  invade. 

How  oft  the  grassy  way  I  've  trod 
That  winds  their  knottr  boles  between. 

And  gather'd  from  the  blooming  sod 
The  flowers  thai  flonrish'd  there  unseen  I 


Rise  I  let  ns  trace  that  path  onoe  more. 
While  o'er  our  track  the  cold  beams  shine; 

Down  this  low  shingly  vale,  and  o'er 
Yon  lude  rong^  bridge  ot  prostrate  pine* 


MITHRIDATES  PRESENTING  BERE- 
NICE WITH  THE  CUP  OF  POISON 

Ob  I  Berenice,  lorn  and  lost, 

This   wretched  soul  with  shame  is  bleed- 
ing: 
Oh  I  Berenice,  I  am  tost 

By  griefs,  like  wave  to  wave  snoceeding. 

Fall'n  Pontns !  all  her  fame  Is  gone. 
And  dim  the  solendour  of  her  gkvy; 

Low  in  the  west  ner  evening  sun. 
And  dark  the  lustre  of  her  story. 

Dead  is  the  wreath  that  round  her  brow 
The  glowing  hands  of  Honour  braided; 

What  change  of  fate  can  wait  her  now, 
Her  sceptre  spoil'd,  her  throne  degraded  ? 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  go, 
Mv  love,  thy  life,  thy  country  shaming. 

In  all  the  agonies  of  woe. 
Mid  madd'ning  shouts,  and  atandaida  flam' 
ingf 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  go, 
Proad  Rome's  triumphal  car  adorning  f 

HarktharkI    I  hear  thee  answer  '  No  I ' 
The  proffer'd  life  of  thraldom  scorning. 


Lone,  erownless,  destitute^  and  poor, 
Mv  heart  with  bitter  pam  is  burning; 

So  tnick  a  cloud  of  night  hangs  o'er. 
My  daylight  into  darkness  turning. 

Yet  though  mv  spirit,  bow'd  with  ill. 
Small  hope  from  future  fortune  borrowt; 

One  glorious  thought  shall  cheer  me  still. 
That  thou  art  free  from  abject  sorrows  -* 

Art  free  for  ever  from  the  strife 
Of  slaverv's  pangs  and  tearful  anguish; 

For  life  is  oeatn,  and  death  is  life. 
To  those  whose  limbs  in  fettsm  langalih* 
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Fill  big^  the  bowl  t  the  dranght  u  thine ! 

The  Romans  t — now  thoa  need'sfc  not  heed 
theml 
T  is  nobler  than  the  noblest  wine  — 

It  gives  thee  back  to  fame  and  freedom  I 

The  sealding  tears  my  cheek  bedew; 

My  life,  my  lore,  my  all  —  we  sever  I 
One  last  embrace,  one  lon^  adien, 

And  then  farewell — farewell  for  ever  I 

In  reality  lOthridatM  had  no  pertonal  intenriew  with 
iffAtHm^  and  Berenice  before  the  deathB  of  those  prin- 
oeeoM,  bat  only  aent  hia  eunnch  Baochidaa  to  aignify 
kia  intention  tliat  they  ahoold  die.  I  have  chosen 
Berenice  aa  the  more  general  name,  thoogh  Monima 
hia  peculiar  favouiite. 


THE   OLD  CHIEFTAIN 
*  And  said  I,  that  my  limba  were  old  1  *  —  Soon. 

Rake,  raise  the  aoa^  of  the  hundred  idiells  I 
Though  my  hair  is  grey  and  my  limbs  an 
cold; 

Yet  in  my  bosom  proudly  dwells 
The  memory  of  the  days  of  old; 

When  my  voioe  was  high,  and  my  arm  was 
•trong, 

And  the  foeman  before  my  stroke  would  bow, 
And  I  could  have  raised  the  sounding  song 

As  loudly  as  I  hear  ye  now. 

For  when  I  have  chanted  the  bold  song  of 
death. 
Not  a  pa^  woald  have  stayM  in  the  hall. 
Not  a  lance  in  the  rest,  not  a  sword  in  the 
sheath, 
Not  a  shield  on  the  dim  grey  wall. 

And  who  migrht  resist  the  united  powers 

Of  battle  and  music  that  day. 
When,  all  martiall'd  in  arms  on  the  heaven- 
kissing  towers. 

Stood  the  chieftains  in  peerless  array  ? 

When  our  enemies  sunk  from  our  eyes  as  the 
snow 
Which  faUs  down  the  stream  in  the  dell. 
When  each  word  that  I  spake  was  the  death  of 
a  foe. 
And  each  note  of  my  harp  was  his  knell  ? 

So  raise  ve  the  song  of  the  hundred  sheUs; 

Thougn  my  hair  is  grey  and  my  limbs  are 
cold. 
Yet  in  my  bosom  proudly  dwells 

The  memory  of  the  days  of  old ! 


THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 

Jbbusaucm  t  Jerusalem  I 
Thou  art  low  1  thou  inighty  one. 

How  is  the  brilliance  of  tny  diadem, 
How  is  the  lustre  of  thy  throne 


Rent  from  thee,  and  thy  snn  of  fama 
Darken*d  by  the  shadowy  pimon 
Of  the  Roman  bird,  whose  sway 
All  the  tribes  of  earth  ober. 
Crouching  'neath  his  dread  oatDMWtm^ 
And  the  terrois  of  his  name  1 

How  is  thy  royal  seat — whereon 

Sate  in  days  of  yore 
Lowly  Jesse's  godliKe  son, 
And  the  strength  of  Solomon, 
In  those  rich  and  happy  timea 
When  the  shins  from  Taishish  bovs 

Incense,  ana  from  Ophir*s  land. 
With  silken  sail  and  cedar  oar. 
Wafting  to  Jndea's  strand 
All  the  wealth  of  foreign  climes  — 
How  is  thy  royal  seat  oVrthrown  I 
Gone  is  all  thy  majesty: 
Salem  1  Salem  I  city  of  kings. 
Thou  sittest  desolate  and  lone, 
Where  once  the  glory  of  the  Most  High 
I>welt  visibly  endirinM  betweoi  the  —^ 


Of  Cherubims,  ¥ritmn  whose  bright 
The  golden  mercy-seat  remain'd: 

Land  of  Jehovah  I  view  that  saored  plaea 
Abandoned  and  profan*d  I 

Wail !  f  aUen  Salem !  Waib 

Mohammed's  votaries  pollute  thy 

The  dark  division  of  thine  noly  veil 
Is  rent  in  twain  I 

Thrice  hath  Sion's  crowned  rook 
Seen  thy  temple's  marble  state. 
Awfully,  serenely  great. 
Towering  on  his  sainted  brow. 
Rear  its  pinnacles  of  snow: 

Thrice,  with  desolating  shockj 

Down  to  earth  haui  seen  it  driv'n 
From  his  heights,  which  reaoh  to  htam 

WaiL  faUen  Salem  I  WaU: 

Though  not  one  stone  above  anotfaor 
There  was  left  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  the  greatness  of  thy  stoiy. 
Yet  the  long  Upee  of  ages  caimot 
The  blaze  of  thine  abounding  glosy; 
Which  thro'  the  mist  of  rolling 


O'er  history's  darken'd  page  appears, 
like  the  morning  star,  whose  gleam 
Gazeth  thro'  the  waste  of  night. 
What  time  old  ocean's  purple  stream 

In  his  cold  surge  hath  deeply  lav'dl 
Its  ardent  front  of  dewy  light. 
Oh!    who  shall  e'er  forget  thy 
which  brav'd 
The  terrors  of  the  desert's  barren  reign. 
And  that  strong  arm  which  broke  the  tmin 
Wherein  ye  foully  lay  enslav'd, 
Or  that  sublime  Theocracy  which  pav'd 
Your  way  thro'  ocean's  vast  domain. 
And  on.  far  on  to  Canaan's  emerald  plain 
Lea  the  Israetitish  crowd 
With  a  pillar  and  a  cloud  ? 

Signs  on  earth  and  signs  on  high 
I^rophesied  thy  destiny; 
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A  tnunpet's  voice  above  thee  rung, 
A  starry  sabre  o'er  thee  han^; 

Viaioiw  of  fiery  armies,  redly  flashing 
In  the  maiiy-oolottr'd  ehue 
Of  the  setting  orb  of  day: 

And  flaming  chariots,  fiercely  dashing, 
Swept  along  the  peopled  air. 
In  magnificent  array:  ^ 

The  temple  doors,  on  brazen  hinges  crashing, 
Burst  ODcn  with  appalling  sound, 
A  won<r  roos  radiance  streaming  round  I 

*  Our  blood  be  on  our  heads  1 '  ye  said: 

Such  your  awless  imprecation: 
Fall  bitterly  at  length  *t  was  paid 

Upon  your  captive  nation  1 
Arms  of  adverse  legions  bound  thee. 
Plague  and  pestilence  stood  round  tnee; 
Seven  weary  suns  had  brightened  Syria's 

Tet  still  was  heard  th'  unceasing  cry  — 
From  south,  north,  east,  and  west,  a  voice, 
*  Woe  unto  thy  sons  and  daughters  I 
WoetoSalemI  thou  art  lost !  * 
A  sound  divine 
Came  from  the  sainted,  secret,  inmost  shrine: 

*  Let  us  go  hence  I '  —  and  then  a  noise  — 

The  thunders  of  the  parting  Deity, 
Like  the  rush  of  countless  waten. 
Like  the  murmur  of  a  host  t 

Thoosh  now  each  glorious  hope  be  blighted, 
Tet  an  nour  shall  come,  when  ye, 
Though  scattered  like  the  chaff,  shall  be 
Beneath  one  standard  once  again  united; 
When  your  wandering  race  shall  own. 
Prostrate  at  the  dazxOng  throne 
Of  your  high  Alnughty  Lord, 
The  wonders  of  his  searohless  word, 
Th*  unfading  splendours  of  his  Son  I 


LAMENTATION  OF  THE   PERU- 
VIANS 

Thb  foes  of  the  east  have  come  down  on  our 

shore, 
And  the  state  and  the  strength  of  Peru  are  no 

more: 
Oh  I  ouzs'd,  doubly  curs*d,  was  that  desolate 

hour. 
When  they  spread  o'er  our  land  in  the  pride  of 

their  power  I 
Lament  for  the  Inca,  the  son  of  the  Sun; 
Ataliba  *s  fallen —  Peru  is  undone  I 

Pizanv  I  Rzarro  I  though  conquest  may  wing 
Her  comae  round  thy  banners  that  wanton  in 
air; 
Tet  remorse  to  thy  grief-atricken  consrienoe 
shall  cling. 
And  shriek  o  er  thy  banquets  in  sounds  of 
despair. 
It  shall  teUUiee,  that  he  who  beholds  from  his 
thnme 
The  blood  thou  hast  spilt  and  the  deeds  thou 
hast  done. 


Shall  mock  at  thy  fear,  and  rejoice  at  thy 

groan. 
And  arise  in  his  wrath  for  the  death  of  his 

son! 
Why  blew  ve,  ye  gales,  when  the  murderer 

earner 
Why  fann'd  ye  the  fire,  and  why  fed  ye  the 

flame  f 
Why  sped  ye  his  sails  o'er  the  ocean  so  blue  f 
Are  ye  also  combined  for  the  fall  of  Peru  f 
And  thou,  whom  no  prayers,  no  entreaties  can 

bend. 
Thy  crimes  and  thy  murders  to  heav'n  shall  aa- 

oend: 
For  vengeance  the  ghosts  of  our  forefathers 

oaU; 
At  thy  tlueshold,  I^zano,  in  death  shalt  thou 

fall! 
Ay  there — even  there  in  the  halls  of  thy  pride. 
With  the  blood  of  thine  heart  shall  thy  portals 

bedyedl 

Lo  t  dark  as  the  tempests  that  frown  from  the 
north. 

From  the  cloud  of  past  time  Manoo  Gapao  looks 
forth  — 

Great  Inca  I  to  whom  the  gay  day-star  gave 
birth. 

Whose  throne  is  the  heaven,  and  whose  foot- 
stool the  earth  — 

Wm  visage  is  sad  as  the  vapours  that  rise 

From  the  desolate  mountain  of  fire  to  the  skies; 

But  his  eye  flashes  flame  as  the  lightnings  that 
streak 

Those  volumes  that  shroud  the  vdlcano's  high 
peak. 

Hark  I  he  speaks — bids  us  fly  to  our  moun- 
tains, and  cherish 

Bold  freedom's  last  spark  ere  for  ever  it  per* 
ish; 

Bids  us  leave  these  wild  condors  to  prey  on  each 
other. 

Bach  to  batne  his  fierce  beak  in  the  gore  of  his 
brother  I 

This  symbol  we  take  of  our  eodhead  the  Sun, 

And  curse  thee  and  thine  tor  the  deeds  then 
hast  done. 

May  the  curses  puimue  thee  of  those  thou  hast 


Of  those  that  have  fallen  in  war  on  the  plain. 
When  we  went  forth  to  greet  ye  —  but  foully 

•  ve  threw 
Tour  dark  shots  of  death  on  the  sons  of  Pern. 
liay  the  curse  ol  the  widow  —  the  oune  of  the 

brave — 
The  curse  of  the  fatherless,  deave  to  thv  i^ve  f 
And  the  words  which  they  spake  with  tneir  last 

dying  breath. 
Embitter  the  pangs  and  the  tortures  of  death  I 

May  he  that  assists  thee  be  childless  and  poor. 
With  famine  behind  him,  and  death  at  hia  dooR 
May  his  nights  be  all  sleepless,  his  days  spent 

alone. 
And  ne'er  may  he  list  to  a  voice  but  his  own  I 
Or,  if  he  shall  sleep,  in  his  dreama  may  he  view 
The  ghost  of  our  Inoa,  the  fiends  of  Pern: 
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Maj  the  flames  of  destniotioii  that  here  he  has 

spread 
Be  tenfold  letom'd  on  his  mnxderons  head  I 


•THE  SUN  GOES    DOWN  IN  THE 
DARK  BLUE  MAIN' 

*  InepenbUa  tompas.*  — VnoiL. 

Ths  son  goes  down  in  the  dark  hlne  main. 

To  rise  the  brighter  to-morrow; 
Bnt  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  again 

Those  days  now  oonsignM  to  sorrow  ? 

The  moon  goes  down  on  the  calm  still  night, 
To  rise  sweeter  than  when  she  parted; 

But  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  the  li^^t 
Of  joy  to  the  broken-hearted  ? 

The  blossoms  depart  in  the  wintry  hoor, 

To  rise  in  vernal  glory; 
Bnt  oh  t  what  charm  can  restore  the  flower 

Of  yoath  to  the  old  and  hoazy  ? 


ON  A  DEAD  ENEMY 

*  Koo  odi  mortnum.*  —  Cicbbo. 

I  GAjns  in  haste  with  onzsing  breath. 

And  heart  of  hardest  steel; 
Bnt  when  I  saw  thee  cold  in  death, 

I  felt  as  man  should  feel. 

For  when  I  look  upon  that  face. 
That  cold,  unheeding,  frigid  brow, 

Where  neither  rage  nor  fear  has  place. 
By  Heayen  I  I  cannot  hate  thee  now  I 


THE  DUKE  OF  ALVA'S   OBSERVA- 
TION  ON  KINGS  1 

KiKOS,  when  to  private  audience  they  descend. 
And  make  the  baffled  courtier  their  prey, 

Do  use  an  orange,  as  they  treat  a  friend  — 
Extract  the  juice,  and  cast  the  rind  away. 

When  thou  art  fayour'd  b]rthy  sovereign's  eye, 
Let  not  his  glance  thine  inmost  thoughts  dis- 
cover; m 
Or  he  wOl  scan  thee  throuah,  and  lay  thee  by. 
Like  some  old  book  which  he  has  read  all 
over. 


•AH!   YES,  THE  LIP  MAY  FAINTLY 

SMILE' 

^gned  •  A.  T.  (?) '  in  the  reprint,  and  prob- 
ably not  Alfred's. 

1  Bee  D*Inmeirs  CuHottiiet  of  Liierature. 
1  A  liinile  elicited  from  the  aooga  of  Jayaders,  the 
Boraoe  of  India. 
*  Yide  Horace*!  OiHi— *  Pakhiii  waacMAX  in  genia.* 


Ah  !  yea,  the  lip  may  faintly  smite. 
The  eye  may  sparkle  for  a  while; 
But  never  from  that  wither'd  heart 
The  consciousness  of  ill  shall  part  I 


fielit. 


That  glance,  that  smile  of  _ 
Are  as  the  rainbow  of  the  nig:ht; 
But  seldom  seen,  it  dares  to  bloom 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  g^oom. 

Its  tints  are  sad  and  coldly  pale. 
Dim-glimmering  thro'  their  mi^ 
Unlike  the  ardent  hues  which  play 
Along  the  flowery  bow  of  day. 


The  moon-beanos  sink  in  dark-rob'd  t*tthItt. 
Too  soon  the  airy  visi<Hi  fades; 
And  double  night  returns,  to  shroud 
The  volumes  <n  the  showexy  dond. 


'THOU  CAMEST  TO  THY  BOWER, 
MY  LOVE,  ACROSS  THE  MUSKY 
GROVE ' 

'  Viigo  egregia  fom^* — Tnuamm. 

Thou  oamest  to  thy  bower,  my  love, 
musky  grove. 

To  fan  thy  blooming  charms  within  the 
of  the  shade; 

Thy  locks  were  like  a  midnieht  dond  with  sil- 
ver moon-beams  wove,^ 

And  oVr  thy  face  the  varying  tints  of  jovthfal 
passion  playM. 

Thy  breath  was  like  the  sandal-wood  that  casts 

a  rich  perfume, 
Thy  blue  eyes  mock'd  the  lotos  in  the  ikoon-daT 

of  his  bloom: 
Thy  cheeks  were  like  the  beamy  flnak  that  giUs 

^  the  breaking  day. 
And  in  th'  ambrosia  of  thy  smiles  the  god  of 

rapture  lay.' 


Fair  as  the  cairba-stone  art  thou,  that  atone  of 

daraling  white  ,* 
Ere  yet  nnh^^  fingers  chang'd  its  milk-i 

hue  to  night; 
And  lovelier  than  the  loveliest  glaaee  fxtn 

Events  placid  star, 
And  bru^ter  than  the  sea  of  gold,*  the 

Hunsagar. 


In  high  Mohammed's  boundless  heaven  Al  Caw- 

thorns  stream  may  play, 
The  fount  of  youth  may  sparkling  goah  he 

neath  the  western  ray;^ 
And  Tasnim's  wave  in  chrystal  enpa  m^  g^ov 

with  musk  and  wine. 
But  oh  I  their  lustre  could  not  mateh  i 

teons  tear  of  thine  I 


*  Vide  8a]e*a  JTonm. 

*  Bee  Sir  William  Jonea  on  Kaateni  Flanta. 

*  The  fabled  fountain  of  vooth  in  the 
•earch  of  which  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  diaoovaed 
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*Toa  bftw 
•laepnow — 

ToL  ni. 


THE  PASSIONS 

pMilODs  in  your  h—rt  — '■eorylom;  tbt&t 
tn  how  you  mwaktn  tbam  I  Uiey  wijj 
to  d«4hl'->jry«ter<M  ^  Udotj^, 


Bbwabs,  beware,  ere  thoa  takett 

The  dntoght  of  misery ! 
Beware,  beware,  e'er  thou  wakeet 

The  Morpknis  that  sleep  in  thee  I 

The  woes  whioh  thou  canst  not  nnmber, 

As  Tet  are  wrapt  in  sleep; 
Tet  oh  I  yet  they  slumber. 

Bat  Uieir  slombers  are  not  deep. 

Tet  oh  I  yet  while  the  ranoonr 

Of  hate  has  no  plaoe  in  thee. 
While  thy  bnojrant  soul  has  an  anohor 

In  youth's  bn^ht  tranquil  sea: 

Tet  oh  I  yet  while  the  blossom 

Of  hope  is  blooming  fair, 
While  tne  beam  of  buss  lights  thr  bosom — 

O I  rouse  not  the  serpent  there  1 

For  bitter  thy  tears  wiU  trickle 

'Neath  misery's  heavy  load. 
When  the  world  has  put  in  its  sickle 

To  the  crop  which  fancy  sow'd. 

Wben  the  world  has  rent  the  cable 

That  bound  thee  to  the  shore. 
And  launched  thee  weak  and  unable 

To  bear  the  billow's  roar; 

Then  the  slightest  touch  will  waken 
Those  pangs  that  will  always  grieve  thee, 

And  thy  soul  will  be  fiercely  shaken 
With  stonns  that  will  never  leave  thee  I 

So  beware,  beware,  ere  thou  takest 

The  draught  of  misery  I 
Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  wakeet 

The  scorpions  that  sleep  in  thee  I 


THE  HIGH-PRIEST  TO  ALEXANDER 


en  todo  e!  orbe  do  l»  tlem 
el  furor,  y  nuevm  goerra.* 

La  AraucamA,  cent.  xrl. 


Go  forth,  thou  man  of  force  t 
Tlie  world  is  all  thine  own; 
Before  thy  dreadful  course 
Shall  totter  every  throne. 
Let  India's  jewels  glow 

Upon  thy  diadem: 
Qo.  lorth  to  conquest  go, 
But  spare  Jerusalem. 
For  the  God  of  gods,  which  livetk 

ThrouiHi  all  etcvaity, 
'T  is  he  alone  which  giveth 
And  taketh  riotatj: 


'T  is  he  the  bow  that  blasteth. 
And  breaketh  the  proud  one's  qniver; 

And  the  Lord  of  armiec  resteth 
In  his  Holy  of  Holies  for  ever  I 

For  God  is  Salem's  spear. 

And  God  is  Salem's  sword; 
What  mortal  man  shall  dare 
To  combat  with  the  Lord  t 
Every  knee  shall  bow 

Before  his  awful  sight; 
Every  thought  sink  low 
Before  the  Lord  of  might. 
For  the  God  of  gods,  which  Hveth 

Through  all  etendtj, 
'Tie  he  alone  which  giveth 

And  taketh  victory: 
'T  is  he  the  bow  that  Uasteth, 

And  breaketh  the  proud  one's  qidver; 
And  the  Lord  of  armies  resteth 
In  his  Holy  of  Holies  for  ever! 


ON   THE   MOON-LIGHT    SHINING 
UPON  A  FRIEND'S  GRAVE 

Signed '  A.  T.  (?),'  and  piobably  Chariee's. 

Show  not,  0  Moon  I  with  pure  and  Hqnid  beam. 
That  mournful  spot,  where  Memory  fears  to 
tread: 

Glance  on  tne  gnire.  or  ouiver  in  the  stream. 
Or  tip  the  hifis —  out  snine  not  on  the  dead: 

It  wounds  the  lonely  hearts  that  still  survive. 

And  after  bury'd  fnends  are  doom'd  to  live* 


A  CONTRAST 

Doer  ask  why  Laura's  soul  is  riven 
By  pain(B  her  prudence  can't  command  f 

To  one  wno  heeds  not  she  has  giv'n 
Her  keart,  alas  1  without  her  hand. 

But  Chloe  claims  our  sympathy. 
To  wealth  a  martyr  and  a  slave; 

For  when  the  knot  she  dar^d  to  tie. 
Her  hand  without  her  heart  the  gam. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN 

Signed  '  A.  T.  or  C.  T.,'  but  quite  certainly 
Charles's,  as  Lord  Tennyaoa  tells  me  that  hs 
also  thinks. 

*  It  esnnot  die.  It  ceanot  etsy. 
But  leevee  lU  dsrkoa*d  dost  behind.* 


iDix-myUmbswithioy 
Bespeak  that  Death  is  near. 

His  froien  hand  each  pulse  is  stealing; 
Tet  stiU  I  do  not  f  ear  1 

There  is  a  hope  ~  not  frail  as  that 
Which  rests  on  human  things  — 
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The  hope  of  an  immortal  state. 
And  with  the  Kxag  of  kings  I 

And  JB  may  gaze  upon  my  brow. 

Which  is  not  sad,  tho*  pale; 
These  hope-illuminM  features  show 

Bnt  little  to  bewail. 

Death  should  not  chase  the  wonted  bloom 
From  off  the  Christianas  face; 

Dlprelnde  of  the  bliss  to  come, 
Irepar^d  by  heayenly  grace. 

Lament  no  more — no  longer  weep 

That  I  depart  from^  men: 
Brief  is  the  intermediate  sleep. 

And  bliss  awaits  me  then  I 


'HOW  GAILY  SINKS  THE  GOR- 
GEOUS SUN  WITHIN  HIS  GOLD- 
EN BED' 

These  lines  are  signed  '  A.  T.  (?)/  and  may 
be  aafely  assigned  to  Charles. 


*Ta  fals  nattra  la  lomi&re 
Da  aein  de  robaenrit^.' 

BousaiAU. 

How  gailr  sinks  the  gorgeons  snn  within  his 

golden  bed. 
As  heayen's  immortal  azure  glows  and  deepens 

into  red  I 
How  gaily  shines  the  bnmishM  main  beneath 

that  living  light, 
And  trembles  with  his  million  wayes  magnifi- 
cently bright ! 
But  ah  I  how  soon  that  orb  of  day  must  dose 

his  burning  eye, 
And  night,  in  sable  pall  array'd,  involye  yon 

lovely  sky  I 
E*en  thus  in  life  our  fairest  scenes  are  preludes 

to  our  woe; 
For  fleeting  as  that  glorious  beam  is  happiness 

below. 
Bnt  what  ?  though  evil  fates  may  frown  upon 

our  mortal  birth, 
Tet  Hope  shall  be  the  star  that  lights  our  night 

of  grief  on  earth: 
And  she  shall  pcnnt  to  sweeter  moms,  when 

brighter  suns  shall  rise. 
And  spread  the  radiance  of  their  rays  o*er  earth, 

and  sea,  and  skies ! 


«OH  !  YE  WILD  WINDS.  THAT  ROAR 
AND   RAVE' 

*Itls  tbe  great  army  of  the  dead  retaming  on  the 
northern  blaat.' 

8ove  or  ms  Fxvs  BAxm  ni  OaiiAir. 

Oh  t  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rave 
Around  the  headland^s  stormy  brow. 

That  toss  and  heave  the  Baltic  wave, 
And  bid  the  sounding  forest  bow, 


Whence  is  your  course  ?  and  do  ye  bear 
The  si|^  of  other  worlds  along. 

When  through  the  dark  inmiense  of 
Ye  rush  in  tempests  loud  and  slrca^ ! 

Methinks,  upon  your  wMMmiwp  cooxBe 
I  hear  the  army  of  the  diHid; 

Each  on  his  own  mvisible  horse. 
Triumphing  in  his  trackless  tread. 


For  when  the  moon  conceals  her  ray, 
And  midnight  spreads  her  darkert 

Borne  on  the  air,  and  far  away. 
Upon  the  eddying  blasts  they  saiL 


Then,  then  their  thin  and  feeble  bands 
Along  the  echoing  winds  are  rollM; 

The  bodyless  tribes  of  other  lands  I 
The  formless,  misty  sons  of  old  1 


And  then  at  times  their 

The  shrilly  wailings  of  the  mve  1 
And  mingle  with  the  maddeird  skies* 

The  rush  of  wind,  and  roar  of  wave. 

Heard  you  that  sound  ?    It  was  the  hum 

Of  the  innumerable  host. 
As  down  the  northern  skv  they  oomCt 

Lamenting  o'er  their  giories  lost. 

Now  for  a  space  each  shadowy  king. 
Who  sway'd  of  old  some  mi^ty  realm. 

Mounts  on  the  tempest's  sqnafly  wing. 
And  grimly  frowns  thro'  barred  hum. 

Now  each  dim  ghost,  with  awful  yeUs, 
Uprears  on  lugh  his  cloudy  form; 

And  with  his  feeble  accent  swells 
The  hundred  voices  of  the  stonn. 

Why  leave  ye  thus  the  narrow  cell. 

Ye  lords  of  night  and  anarchv  I 
Your  robes  the  vi^wurs  of  the  aell. 

Your  swords  the  meteors  of  the  sky  ? 

Your  bones  are  whitening  on  the  heath; 

Your  fame  is  in  the  minds  of  men: 
And  would  ye  break  the  sleep  of  death. 

That  ye  might  live  to  war  again  f 

SWITZERLAND 

Signed  <  A.  T.  (?),'  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  poem  Ch&rles's,  thong^h  Mr.  Shephod, 
in  lus  *  Tennysoniana,'  compares  the 
lines  with  *  Tlie  red  f  ooM ury  of  the 
*  In  Memoriam.' 

*  Tmu  les  ot^eta  de  man 
Noa  daira  mianaiix, 
Noa  faameaox, 
Noaooteanz, 
Noa  montagnea  ?  * 

With  Memory's  eye. 
Thou  land  of  j|^! 
X  view  thy  oliSfi  Qo^  mote; 
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And  tho'  thy  plains 
Red  alaoffhter  itaiiiSf 
T  is  f>eedom's  blessed  fore. 

Thy  woody  dells. 
And  shadowy  fells, 

Elzoeed  a  monarch's  halls; 
Thy  pine-dad  hills, 
And  irushin^  rills, 

And  foaming  water-falls. 

The  Gallic  foe 

Has  worked  thee  woe. 

Bat  trumpet  never  8car*d  thee; 
How  could  he  think 
That  thou  would'st  shrink. 

With  all  thy  rocks  toipiard  thee  ? 

E'en  now  the  Oanl, 
That  wrought  thy  fall. 

At  his  own  triumph  wonders; 
So  long  the  strife 
For  death  and  life, 

ix>  loud  our  rival  thonders  I 

0 1  when  shall  'Hme 
Avenge  the  crime. 

And  to  our  rights  restore  us  ? 
And  bid  the  Seine 
Be  chok'd  with  slain. 

And  Paris  qnake  before  us  ? 


BABYLON 

*  CooM  down,  sad  dt  In  the  dust,  O  vlrflo  dsuf bter 
of  Babylon ;  dt  on  the  groond :  thore  Is  no  throne.*  — 
Jmaiam  zItU.  1. 

Bow,  daughter  of  Babylon,  bow  thee  to  dust  I 
Thine  heart  shall  be  quell'd,  and  thy  pride  shall 

be  erush'd: 
Weep,  Babylon,  weep!  for  thy  splendour  is 

past; 
And  they  come  like  the  storm  in  the  day  of  the 

bhMt. 

How],  desolate  Babylon,  lost  one  and  lone  I 
And  bind  thee  in  sack-cloth  — for  where  is  thy 

throne  ? 
Lake  a  wine-press  in  wrath  will  I  trample  thee 

down. 
And  rend  from  thy  temples  the  pride  of  thy 

crown* 

Tlunig^  thy  streets  be  a  hnndred,  thy  gates  be 

all  brass. 
Yet  th^  proud  ones  of  war  shall  be  withered 

hke  graas; 
Thy  gates  shall  be  broken,  thy  strength  be  laid 

low. 
And  thy  streets  shall  resound  to  the  shouts  of 

the  foe  I 

>  *  Arise,  ye  prlncea,  sad  saoiat  the  ehfeld.*  ~  Jmjlum 
xxL  6. 

*  *  I  win  BBSke  dnmk  her jpriaoes.*  —  JsasmAR  li.  ST. 

*  *  The  aoontsios  melted  from  befmr  the  Lord.*  — 
Jime.  T.  ft.    *  Oh  t  that  the  moaaftslnftokifht  flow  down 


Though  thy  chariots  of  power  on  thy  battle- 
ments bound, 

And  the  grandeur  of  waten  encompass  thee 
round: 

Yet  thy  walls  shall  be  shaken,  thy  waters  shall 
fail. 

Thy  matrons  shall  shriek,  and  thy  king  shall  be 
pale. 

The  terrible  day  of  thy  fall  is  at  hand, 

When  my  rage  shall  descend  on  the  face  of  thy 

land; 
The  lances  are  pointed,  the  keen  sword  is  bar^d. 
The  shields  are  anointed,^  the  helmets  pre- 
pared. 

I  call  upon  C^rus  t    He  comes  from  afar. 
And  the  armies  of  nations  are  gather*d  to  war: 
With  the  blood  of  thy  chUdren  his  path  shall 

be  red. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  conquest  shall  blase  o'ef 

his  head ! 


Thou 


cmmk,* 


of   kingdoms  I   thy   princes   are 


But  their  loins  shall  be  looe^d,  and  their  hearts 

shall  be  sunk; 
They  shall  crouch  to  the  dust,  and  be  eonnted 

as  slayes. 
At  the  roll  of  his  wheels,  like  the  mshing  of 

wsTesI 

For  I  am  the  Lord,  who  hare  mightily  spanned 
The  breadth  of  the  heavens,  and  the  sea  and 

the  land; 
And  the  mountains  shall  flow  at  my  prssenee,* 

and  earth 
Shall  reel  to  and  fro  in  the  i^anoe  of  my  wrath  I 

Your  proud  domes  of  cedar  on  earth  shall  be 
thrown. 

And  the  rank  grass  shall  wave  o^er  the  lonely 
hearthstone; 

And  your  sons  and  your  sires  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  bleed 

By  tlie  barbarous  hands  of  the  murdering 
Medel 

I  will  sweep  ye  awaT  in  destruction  and  death. 
As  the  whirlwind  that  scatters  the  chaff  with 

its  breath; 
And  the  fanes  of  your  gods  shall  be  sprinkled 

with  gore. 
And  the  course  of  your  stream  shall  be  heard 

of  no  more  I  ^ 

Thero  the  wandering  Arab  shall  ne*er  |ntch  his 

tent. 
But  the  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  wail  and  h^ 

ment; 
In  their  desolate  houses  the  dragons  shall  lie, 
And  the  satym  shall  dance,  and  the  bittern 

shall  cry  I^ 

St  thy  pmtiuce.*  —  Imub  IxIt.  1.    Aad  ■oia,  ver.  S> 
*  The  mountain*  flowed  down  st  thy  piwei'ncn.* 

«  *  A  dronfrht  U  npon  her  wster^*  —  Jsaanua  L  ML 

fi  Vide  Isaiah  xiiL  90l 
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AxjnGHTT  Lore  I  whose  naniftlewB  power 
Thia  grlowioff  heart  defines  too  well. 

Whose  presence  cheers  each  fleetinfir  hoar, 
Whose  silken  bonds  our  souls  compel. 
Diffusing  such  a  sainted  spell. 

As  gilds  our  being  with  the  light 
(n.  transport  and  of  rapturous  bliss, 

And  almost  seeming  to  unite 
The  joys  of  other  worlds  to  this, 
The  heavenly  smile,  the  rosy  kiss;  — 

Before  whose  blaze  my  spirits  shrink. 
My  senses  all  are  wrapt  in  thee, 

Thy  force  I  own  too  much,  to  think 
(So  full,  so  great  thine  ecstacy) 
That  thou  art  less  than  deity  I 


Thy  golden  chains  embrace  the  land. 
The  stury  sky,  the  dark  blue  main; 

And  at  the  voice  of  thy  command, 
(So  vast,  so  boundless  is  thy  reign) 
All  nature  springs  to  life  again  f 

11 

The  glittering  fly^  the  wondrous  things 

That  microscopic  art  descries; 
The  lion  of  the  waste,  which  springs, 

Bounding  upon  his  enemies; 
The  mighty  searsnake  of  the  storm. 
The  Torticella's  viewless  form,^ 

Hie  vast  leviathan,  which  takes 
His  pastime  in  the  sounding  floods; 

The  cnfty  elephant,  which  makes 
His  haunts  in  Ceylon's  spicy  woods — 

Alike  confess  thy  magic  sway. 

Thy  soul-enchanting  voice  obey  I 

O I  whether  thou,  as  bards  have  said. 
Of  bliss  or  pain  the  partial  giver, 

Wingest  thy  shaft  of  pleasing  dread  ^ 
From  out  thy  well-stored  golden  o  oiver, 

O'er  earth  thy  cherub  wings  extending. 

Thy  sea-bom  mother's  side  attending;  — 

Or  else,  as  Indian  fables  say. 
Upon  thine  emerald  lory  riding. 

Through  gardens,  mid  the  restless  pUr^ 
Of  fountains,  in  the  moon-beam  glimng. 

Mid  sylph-like  shapes  of  maidens  dancing, 

Thy  scarlet  standard  high  advancing;  — 

Thy  fragrant  bow  of  cane  thou  bendest,' 
Twanging  the  string  of  honey'd  bees. 

And  thence  the  flower-tipp'd  arrow  sendest. 
Which  gives  or  robs  the  heart  of  ease; 

Camdeo,  or  Cupid,  O  be  near. 

To  listen,  and  to  grant  my  prayer  1 

1  Se«  BAxn  cm  AnlroalcnliP. 

*  8m  Sir  WiLUAM  Jom^i  Woiks,  toL  tL  p.  SIS. 


SONG 

To  sit  beside  a  ch^ystal 
Cool'd  by  the  psssing  ze; 
And  bend  my  every  tho^ 
Is  life,  is  bliss,  is  ecstacy 


t  to  thee. 


And  as  within  that  apring  I  trace 
Each  line,  each  featme  m  my  £iio 
The  faithful  mirror  tells  n^  true 
It  tells  me  that  I  think  of  yoM  / 


EXHORTATION  TO  THE  GREEKS 

*  En  ilia,  IDs  qusm  mpe  optaatis,  UberCsa !  * 

Sazxjcsz. 

Abousb  thee,  O  Greece !  and  remember  the 

day. 
When  the  millions  of  Xerxes  w«re  qn^M  on 

their  way  I 
Arouse  thee,  O  Greece  I  let  the  pride  of  thy 

name 
Awake  in  thy  bosom  Uie  Ught  of  thy  £snie ! 
Why  hast  thou  shone  in  the  temple  of  glory  ? 

Why  hast  thou  blaz'd  in  those  amials  of  faine  ? 

For  know,  that  the  former  bright  page  of  thy 

story 

Proclaims  but  thy  bondage  and  tells  but  thy 

shame: 

Proclaims  from  how  high  thou  art  fsUen  —  bow 

low 
Thou  art  plung'd  in  the  dark  gulf  of  thzaldgia 

and  woe ! 
Arouse  thee,  O  Greece  I  from  the  woght  of  thy 
slumbers  I 
The  chains  are  upon  thee !  —  arise  from  thy 
sleep! 
Remember  the  time,  when  nor  nations  nornnst- 
hers 
Could  break  thy  thick  phalanx  embodied  aad 
deep. 
Old  Athens  and  Sparta  remember  the  morning. 
When  the  swords  of  the  Grecians  wore  red  to 
the  hilt: 
And,  the  bright  gem  of  conquest  her  dnpkc 
adorning. 
Platsa  rejoic'd  at  the  blood  that  ye  spilt  I 
Remember  the  night,  when,  in  shrieks  of  af- 
fright. 
The  fleets  of  the  East  in  your  ooeaa  wee 
sunk: 
Remember  each  da^,  when,  in  battle  anaj. 
From  the  fountain  of  ghuy  how  laxgely  yv 
drunk! 
For  there  is  not  ou^t  that  a  freeman  can  fear. 
As  the  fetters  of  insult,  the  name  of  a  slave; 
And  there  is  not  a  voice  to  a  nation  so  dear. 
As  the  war^ong  of  freedom  that  caUs  on  the 
brave. 


*  He  benda  the  laadoiu  cane,  and  twiata  the 
With  beea  hofw  awaet,  hot  ah  1  how  luen  ti>a 
He  with  five  flowreta  tipa  thy  mthleaa  diarta. 
Which  thro*  flva  aeaaea  pisrca  anraptnr^d 
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KING  CHARLES'S  VISION 

[A  ^Hiioii  MMiMwhttk  reMmbUng  the  following,  and 
prophvtk  of  the  Northern  Alexander,  is  Mkid  to  have 
Deen  wltneieud  by  Oharlee  ZI.  of  Bweden,  the  entaso- 
niat  of  Slftamund.  The  reader  will  exclaim,  *  Creort 
Jndjeos  Apella  t  *] 

KiKO  Cbabuw  wm  nttiiig  all  alone, 

In  his  lonely  palace-tower, 
When  there  came  on  his  ears  a  heavy  groan, 

At  the  silent  midnight  hour. 

He  tnm'd  him  round  where  he  heard  the  somid. 

Bat  nothing  might  he  see; 
And  ho  only  heard  the  nightly  bird 

That  shnekM  right  feufully. 

He  toruM  him  ronnd  where  he  heard  tha  toond. 
To  his  casement's  arched  frame; 

*  And  he  was  aware  of  a  li^t  that  was  there,*  ^ 

Bat  he  wist  not  whenoe  it  came. 

He  looked  forth  into  the 'night, 

'T  was  calm  as  night  might  be; 
Bot  broad  and  bright  the  flashing  light 

Streamed  red  and  radiantly. 

From  iTory  sheath  his  tmsty  bnmd 

Of  stalwart  steel  he  drew; 
And  he  raisM  the  lamp  in  his  better  hand. 

But  its  flame  was  dim  and  blue. 

And  he  open'd  the  door  of  that  palaoe-tower. 
Bat  harsh  tnm'd  the  jarring  kev: 

*  By  the  Virgin^s  might,*  cried  the  king  that 

night, 
'AU  is  not  as  it  should  bel* 

Slow  tum'd  the  door  of  the  crazy  tower, 

And  slowly  aeain  did  it  close: 
And  within  and  without,  and  all  about, 

A  sound  of  voices  rose. 

The  king  he  stood  in  dreamy  mood. 

For  the  voices  his  name  did  call; 
Then  on  he  past,  till  he  came  at  hist 

To  the  pillared  audienoe-halL 

Eight  and  forty  columns  wide. 
Many  and  eanr*d  and  tall, 

*  *  Aad  he  was  aware  of  a  Orey>friar.* 

The  Orry  Brother. 

he  was  aware  of  a  knight  that  waa  there.* 
ThB  Baron  of  Smaikome, 

*  '  A  hldeooa  rock  la  navr 
Of  mighty  magne»-itone.' 


*  Too  Tfle  abominable  tenta, 
Thua  proudly  noar  upon  our  Phrygian  plaina  I  * 


*  Thia  la,  perhapa,  an  unpardonable  falaebood,  aloce 
it  Is  well  known  that  Charlea  waa  ao  great  an  enemy  to 
flnety  aa  even  to  object  to  the  appearance  of  the  Dnke 
of  lurlboroogh  oo  that  account.  Let  thoee  readera, 
tbarafore,  whoee  eritloal  nicety  this 


(Four  and  twenty  on  each  side) 
Stand  in  that  lordly  hall. 

The  king  had  been  pigfat^  in  the  mortal  flght. 

And  struck  the  deadl^r  blow; 
The  king  he  had  strode  in  the  red  red  blood. 

Often,  afore,  and  now: 

Yet  his  heart  had  ne'er  been  so  harrowed  with 
fear 
As  it  was  this  fearful  hour; 
For  his  eyes  were  not  dry,  and  his  hair  stood  on 
hi^. 
And  ms  soul  had  lost  its  power. 

For  a  blue  livid  flame,  round  the  hall  where  he 
oamci 

In  fiery  circles  ran; 
And  sounds  of  death,  and  chattering  teeth. 

And  gibbering  tonguea  began. 

He  saw  four  and  twenty  statesmen  old 

Round  a  lofty  table  sit; 
And  each  in  his  hand  did  a  volume  hold. 

Wherein  mighty  things  were  writ. 

In  burning  steel  were  their  limbs  all  cas*d; 

On  their  cheeks  was  the  flush  of  ire: 
Their  armour  was  bracM,  and  their  heknets 
were  lac'd. 

And  their  hollow  eyes  darted  fire. 

With  sceptre  of  might,  and  with  gold  crown 
bright. 

And  locks  like  the  raven*s  wing. 
And  in  regal  state  at  that  board  there  sate 

The  likeness  of  a  king. 

With  crimson  ting*d,  and  with  ermine  fringed. 

And  with  jewels  spangled  o*er. 
And  rich  as  the  beam  of  the  sun  on  the  stream, 

A  sparkling  robe  he  wore.* 

Yet  though  fair  shone  the  gem  on  his  proud 
diadem. 

Though  his  robe  was  jewellM  o*er. 
Though  brilliant  the  vest  on  his  mailed  breast. 

Yet  they  all  were  stain *d  with  gore  1 

And  his  eye  darted  ire,  and  his  glance  shot  fire, 
And  his  look  was  high  ccnnmand; 

aobstitute  the  followlns  atania,  which  la  *  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth  * : 


With  battona  of  braaa  that  glittered  Uke  glaaa. 
And  brows  that  were  crown*d  with  baya. 

With  Urge  blue  coat,  and  with  black  >aa^boot. 
The  theme  of  hia  oonafeant  pniae. 

Kothing  Indeed  conld  exceed  Chark«*8  affeetloB  for 
hb  boota:  he  eat,  drank,  and  elept  In  them;  ney,  he 
nerer  went  on  a  bootleaa  errand,  when  the  dethroned 
monarch  Aoffoatua  waited  upon  him  with  propoaala  of 
peace,  Charlee  entertained  hbn  wHh  a  long  diaaertation 
on  hia  anparalleled  af  oreaald  jack*boota:  he  emn  went 
•o  far  aa  to  threatMi  (according  to  Voltaire),  in  an  en* 
thoritatire  epiatle  to  the  aenate  at  8tookholm,  that  nn> 
leea  thry  proved  leaa  refractory,  he  would  aend  them 
one  of  hia  boota  aa  r»gent  I  Kow  this,  we  moat  aOew, 
waa  a  itep  beyond  OaUgnla** 
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And  eaol^  when  he  spoke,  stniok 
And  nis'd  hit  shadowy  hand. 


mighty 


And  a  headman  stood  by,  with  his  axe  on  high, 
And  qniok  was  his  ceaseless  stroke; 

And  lond  was  the  shock  on  the  echoing  bh>ok, 
As  the  steel  shook  the  solid  oak. 

While  short  and  thick  eame  the  mingled  shriek 
Of  the  wretches  who  died  by  his  blow; 

And  fast  fell  each  head  on  the  pavement  red, 
And  warm  did  the  life-blood  flow. 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 

'  What  fearfnl  sights  are  those  ?  ^ 
Said  the  ghostly  king  to  the  earthlv  king, 

*  They  are  signs  of  future  woes ! ' 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 

'  By  Saint  Peter,  who  art  thou  ?  ^ 
Said  the  ghostly  kmg  to  the  earthly  king, 

'  I  shall  be,  but  I  am  not  now.' 

Said  the  earthier  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 
'  But  when  wUl  thy  time  draw  nigh  ?  ^ 

*  Oh  !  the  sixth  after  thee  will  a  warrior  be. 

And  that  warrior  am  I. 

'And  the  lords  of  the  earth  shall  be  pale  at  my 
birth. 
And  conquest  shall  hoyer  o*er  me; 
And  the  kingdoms  shall  shake,  and  the  m>t»nM^ 
shall  quake, 
Apd  the  thrones  fall  down  before  me. 

*  And  Cracow  shall  bend  to  my  majesty. 

And  the  hau^hlj  Dane  shall  bow; 
And  the  Pole  shall  fly  from  my  piercing  eye. 
And  the  scowl  of  my  dondea  brow. 

'  And  around  my  way  shall  the  hot  balls  play. 
And  the  red-tongued  flames  arise; 

And  my  pathway  uiall  be  on  the  midnight  sea, 
'Neath  the  frown  of  the  wintry 


*  Thro'  narrow  pass,  over  dark  morass. 

And  the  waste  of  the  weary  plain. 
Over  ice  and  snow,  where  the  dark  streams 
flow. 
Thro'  the  woods  of  the  wild  Ukraine. 

*  And  though  sad  be  the  dose  of  my  life  and 

mr  woes. 
And  the  hand  that  shall  slar  me  unshown; 
Yet  in  every  clime,  thro'  the  lapse  of  all  time. 
Shall  my  glorious  conquests  be  known. 

'  And  blood  shall  be  shed,  and  the  earth  shall 
be  red 
With  the  gore  of  misery; 
And  swift  as  this  flame  shall  the  light  of  my 
fame 
O'er  the  world  as  brightly  fly.' 

As  the  monardh  spoke,  crew  the  morning  cock. 
When  all  that  pageant  bright. 


And  the  glitter  of  gold,  and  the  itt^trifinrii  oU, 
Pled  into  the  gloom  of  night ! 


II.   TIMBUCTOO 

Church,  in  *  The  Laureate's  Cauatrj^  (Lon- 
don, 1891),  says : — 

'  The  poet  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  vsy  ia 
which  this  English  verae  prize  came  to  be  wobl 
His  father  imagined,  not,  it  may  be,  vbollT 
without  reason,  that  his  son  was  doiw  veir 
little  at  the  university,  and,  knowing  ^tml  he 
had  a  certain  gift  for  writing  vene,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  compete  for  the  Ckaatsdlor  s 
medal.  Alfred  Tennyson  had  compoead*  two 
years  before,  a  poem  on  "  The  Battle  of  Ar^ 
mageddon."  This  he  took,  furnished  it  with  a 
new  beginning  and  a  new  end,  and  sect  it  ia 
for  the  theme  of  "  Timbuetoo." ' 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  *  Memoir '  (voL  i. 
p.  46),  where  other  interesting  infonnatioii  con- 
cerning the  poem  may  be  found. 

The  poem  was  printed  in  the  'IVolnaoon 
Academics '  at  Cambridge  in  1829,  and  w^  re- 
printed several  times  afterwards  in  the  eoUet- 
tion  of  *  Cambridge  Priie  Poems.'  It  was  nevtr 
reprinted  by  the  author,  but  his  son  appeal 
it  to  the  1893  edition  of  *  Poems  by  Tvo  Bio- 
there.' 

Arthur  Hallam  was  one  of  the 
competitors  for  this  prixe.    His  poem, 
in  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,   y 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  is  ineloded  ia 
the  *  Remains '  of  1834,  edited  by 

TIMBUCTOO 


'Deep  tn  that  Ibm-bannted  liilaiid 
A  mystic  city,  goal  cf  Ugh 


I  STOOD  upon  the  Mountain  which  oV 

The  narrow  seas,  whose  rapid  interval 

Parts  Afric  from  green  Eur^ie,  when  the  Sa 

Had  fall'n  below  th'  Atlantic,  and  above 

The  silent  heavens  were  blench'd  with  tmerr 

li^t. 
Uncertain  whether  faery  light  or  ckmd. 
Flowing  Southward,  and  Uie  rhawma  o£  deep, 

deep  blue 
Slumber'a  unfathomable,  and  the  stars 
Were  flooded  over  with  clear  gloiy  and  pale. 
Igazed  upon  the  sheeny  coast  beyond. 
There  where  the  Oiant  of  old  Time  infixed 
The  limits  of  his  prowess,  pillan  high 
Long  time  erased  from  eailh:  even  as  the  San 
When  weary  of  wild  inroad  bnildeth  up 
Huge  mounds  whereby  to  stay  his  yeasty  vrmve^ 
And  much  I  mused  on  legends  quaint  aoMi  oU 
Which  whilome  won  the  hearts  of  all  on  enrth 
Toward  their  brightness,  ev'n  as  flame  dmwa 

air; 
But  had  their  being  in  the  heart  of  man 
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Ai  air  11  th'  life  of  flame:  and  thou  weri  then 
A  center'd  i^ory-eircled  memoiyf 
Dirineet  AtaUuitiSf  whom  the  wares 
HaTO  buried  deep,  and  thou  of  Uter  name. 
Imperial  Eldorado,  rooFd  with  gold: 
Shadow*  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  ehangs. 
All  on-set  of  capricious  accident. 
Men  dnng  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not 

die. 
As  when  in  some  great  city  where  the  walls 
iahake,   and   the  streets  with  ghastly  faoea 

throng'd, 
I>o  utter  forth  a  subterranean  Toice, 
Among  the  inner  columns  far  retired 
At  midnight,  in  the  lone  Acropolis, 
Before  the  awful  Genius  of  the  place 
Kneels  the  pale  Priestess  in  deep  faith,  the 

while 
Abore  her  head  the  weak  ]am|>  dips  and  winks 
Unto  the  fearful  summoning  without: 
Kathleas  she  ever  chwpe  the  marble  knees. 
Bathes  the  cold  hands  with  tears,  and  gazeth  on 
Those  eyes  which  wear  no  light  but  that  where- 

wifch 
Her  phantasy  informs  them. 

Where  are  ye, 
ThraMS  of  the  Western  ware,  fair  IsLuids 


Where  are  your  moonlight  halls,  your  cedam 

glooms, 
The  blossoming  abysses  of  your  hills  ? 
Your  flowering  capes,  and  your  gold-sanded 

bays 
Blown  round  with  happy  aim  of  odorous  winds  ? 
Where  are  the  infinite  wajni,  which,  seraph-trod, 
Wound  thro'  your  great  fUysiau  solitudes. 
Whose  lowest  deeps  were,  as  with  risible  lore, 
Fiird  with  Dirine  effulgence,  circumfused. 
Flowing  between  the  clear  and  polish'd  stems, 
And  erer  circling  round  their  emerald  cones 
In  coronals  and  glories,  such  as  gird 
The  unfading  foreheads  of  the  Saints  in  Hea- 

ren? 
For  nothing  risible,  they  say,  had  birth 
In  that  blest  ground,  but  it  was  pla^^d  about 
With  its  peculiar  ^loiy.    Then  1  raised 
My  rotce  and  cried,  *  Wide  Afric,  doth  thy  Sun 
I  Jghten,  thr  hills  enfold  a  city  as  fair 
As  those  which  starrM  the  night  o*  the  elder 

world? 
Or  is  the  rumour  of  thy  Tlmbuctoo 
A  dream  as  frail  as  Uiose  of  ancient  time  ?  * 

A  curre  of  whitening,  flashing,  ebbing  light ! 
A  rastling  of  white  wings  I  the  bright  descent 
Of  a  yonng  Seraph  1  and  he  stood  beside  me 
There  on  the  ridge,  and  lookM  into  my  face 
With  his  onutterable,  shining  orbs. 
So  that  with  hasty  motion  I  did  reil 
My  riston  with  both  hands,  and  saw  before  me 
Snch  eolonr'd  spots  as  dance  athwart  the  eyes 
Of  those  that  gaxe  nnon  the  noonday  Sun. 
(rirt  with  a  aone  c^  flashing  gold  beneath 
nis  breast,  and  oompass*d  round  about  his  brow 
With  triple  arch  of  erer^hangin^  bows. 
And  cireled  with  the  glory  of  linng  light 
And  alternation  of  all  hues,  he  stood. 
'  O  child  of  man,  why  muse  you  here  alone 


Upon  the  Mountain,  on  the  dreams  of  old 

Which  fiU'd  the  earth  with  passing 

Which  flung  strange  music  on  the  howling 

winds. 
And  odours  rapt  from  remote  Paradise  ? 
Thy  sense  is  dogged  with  dull  mortality; 
Thy  spirit  fetterd  with  the  bond  of  clay: 
Open  thine  eyes  and  see.* 

I  looked,  but  not 
Upon  his  face,  for  it  was  wonderful 
With  its  exceeding  brightness,  and  the  light 
Of  the  great  An^  Mind  which  looked  from  oat 
The  starry  glowmg  of  his  restless  eyes. 
I  felt  my  soul  grow  mi^ht^,  and  mr  spirit 
With  supernatural  exeitation  bound 
Within  me,  and  mj  mental  eye  grew  large 
With  snch  a  rast  circumference  of  thought. 
That  in  my  ranitr  I  seemM  to  stand 
Upon  the  outwara  rer^c  and  bound  alone 
Ot  full  beatitude.    Each  failing  sense, 
As  with  a  momentary  flash  of  ught. 
Grew  thrillingly  distmct  and  keen.    I  saw 
The  smallest  grain  that  dappled  the  dark  earth. 
The  indistinctest  atom  in  aeep  air. 
The  Moon^s  white  cities,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  glowing  lakes,  her  silrer  height* 
Unrisited  wiUi  dew  of  ragrant  cloud. 
And  the  unsounded,  undescended  depth 
Of  her  black  hollows.    The  clear  gaUzy 
Shorn  of  its  hoary  lustre,  wonderful. 
Distinct  and  ririd  with  sharp  points  of  light. 
Blase  within  blaze,  an  nnimagin'd  depth 
And  harmony  of  planet-girded  suns 
And  moon-encircled  planets,  wheel  in  wheel, 
Arch'd  the  wan  sapphire.    Nay — the  hum  of 

men,^ 
Or  other  things  talking  in  unknown  tongnes. 
And  notes  of  busy  life  m  distant  worlds 
Beat  like  a  far  ware  on  my  anxious  ear. 
A   maze    of   piercing,    trackless,    »bwUi«g 

thoughts, 
Inrolring  and  embracing  each  with  each. 
Rapid  as  fire,  ineztricablr  linkM, 
F.Tpanding  momently  with  ererr  sight 
And  sound  which  struck  the  palpitating  sense. 
The  issue  of  strong  impulse,  hurried  through 
The  riren  rapt  brain;  as  when  in  sqme  laige 

lake 
From^  pressure  of  descendant  crags,  which  lapse 
Disjointed,  emmbling  foom  their  parent  slope 
At  slender  interral,  Uie  lerel  calm 
Is  ridgM  with  restless  and  increasing  spheres 
Which  break  upon  each  other,  each  th*  effect 
Of  separate  impulse,  but  more  fleet  and  strong 
Than  its  precursor,  till  the  eye  in  rain 
Amid  the  wild  unrest  of  swimming  shade 
Dappled  with  hoDow  and  alternate  rise 
Of  mterpenetrated  arc,  would  scan 
Definite  round. 

I  know  not  if  I  shape 
These  things  with  accurate  similitude 
From  risiblp  objects,  for  but  dimly  now, 
Ijcss  ririd  than  a  half -forgotten  dream. 
The  memory  of  that  menUl  excellence 
Comes  o*er  me,  and  it  may  be  I  entwine 
The  indecision  of  my  present  mind 
With  its  past  oleainsss,  yet  it  seems  to  mm 
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As  even  then  the  torrent  of  quiek  thought 

Abeorhed  me  from  the  nature  of  itself 

With   its  own  fleetneos.    Where  is  he  that, 

home 
Adown  the  sloping  of  an  arrowy  stream, 
Could  link  his  shiulo^  to  the  fleeting  edge. 
And  muse  midway  with  phUoeophic  calm 
Upon  the  wondroos  laws  which  regulate 
Tne  fieroenesB  of  the  hoonding  element  ? 
My  thoughts  whi^  long  had  grovell'd  in  the 

slime 
Of  this  dull  world,  like  dusky  wonns  whioh 

house 
Beneath  unshaken  waters,  but  at  onoe  ^ 
Upon  some  earth-awakening  day  of  Spring 
Do  pass  from  s^oom  to  glory,  and  aloft 
Winnow  the  purple,  beiuin^  on  both  sides 
Double  display  of  star-lit  wmgs,  which  bum 
Fan-like  and  fibred  with  intensest  bloom; 
Ey^n  so  my  thoughts,  erewhile  so  low,  now  felt 
Unutterable  buoyancy  and  strength 
To  bear  them  upward  through  the  trackless 

fields 
Of  undefined  existence  far  and  free. 

Then  first  within  the  South  methought  I  saw 
A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  chrystal  pile 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome. 
Illimitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  imperial  height 
Of  canopy  o*ercanopied. 

Behind 
In  diamond  light  upsprung  the  daialing  peaks 
Of  Pyramids,  as  far  surpassing  earth's 
As  heayen  than  earth  is  fairer.    Each  aloft 
Upon  his  naiTow'd  eminence  bore  globes 
Ox  wheeliiig  suns,  or  stars,  or  semblances 
Of  either,  showering  circular  abyss 
Of  radiance.    But  the  fi^ory  of  the  place 
Stood  out  a  pillared  front  of  burnished  gold. 
Interminably  high*  if  gold  it  were 
Or  metal  more  etheriu,  and  beneath 
Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaze 
liight  rest,  stood  open,  and  the  eye  could  scan, 
Through  length  of  porch  and  yalye  and  bound- 
Part  of  a  throne  of  fiery  flame,  wherefrom 
The  snowy  skirting  of  a  garment  hung. 
And  glimpse  of  multitudes  of  multitudes 
That  minister'd  around  it  —  if  I  saw 
These  Uiings  distinctly,  for  my  human  brain 
Staggered  beneath  the  yision,  and  thick  night 
Came  down  upon  my  eyelids,  and  I  fell. 

With  ministering  hand  he  raised  me  np: 
Then  with  a  mournful  and  ineffable  smile. 
Which  but  to  look  on  for  a  moment  filled 
My  eyes  with  irresistible  sweet  tears. 
In  accents  of  majestic  melody,^ 
Like  a  swoln  riyer's  gushings  in  still  night 
Minf^ed  with  floating  music,  thus  he  spake: 

*  There  is  no  mightier  Spirit  than  I  to  sway 
The  heart  of  man:  and  teach  him  to  attain 
By  shadowing  forth  the  Unattainable; 
And  step  by  step  to  scale  that  mighty  stair 
Whose  lanoing^laoe  is  wr^pt  about  with  douds 


Of  glory  of  heayen.1     With  eariiest  fight  d 

Spring. 
And  in  the  glow  of  saUow  Sommertide, 
And  in  red  Autumn  when  the  winds 
With  gambols,  and  when 

roofo 
The  headland  with  inyiolate  white 
I  play  about  his  heart  a  thousand 
Visit  his  eyes  with  yisiona,  and  his 
With  harmonies  of  wind  and  waye  and 
Of  winds  which  tell  of  waters,  and  of 
Betrayine  the  close  kisses  of  the  wind  — 
And  win  him  unto  me:  and  few  there  be 
So  ^ross  of  heart  who  haye  not  felt  and 
A  mf  her  than  they  see:  They  with  dim  eyes 
Behold  me  darkling.    Lo !  Ihaye  gty>^  tnee 
To  understand  my  presence,  and  to  fcal 
My  fulness;  I  haye  fill'd  thy  lips  with  iKiwer. 
I  haye  raised  thee  nigfaer  to  the  sphiexea  of  ks^ 

yen, 
Man's  first,  last  home:  and  thon  with  nyidi  c 

sense 
Listenest  the  lordly  music  flowiw  from 
Th^  illimitable  years.    I  am  the  Smrit« 
The  permeating  life  which  comseUi  thrtmch 
All  th*  intricate  and  labyrinthine  y^ns 
Of  the  great  yine  of  Fable,  whieh,  oa 
With  growth  of  shadowing  leaf  and 


rare* 
Reacheth  to  eyery  comer  under  he 
Deep-rooted  in  the  liying  soil  of  trtith; 
So  that  men's  hoi)ee  and  fears  take  refnge  ia 
The  fragrance  of  its  eomiJicated  ehwcna. 
And  cool  impleachM  twilights.    Child  of  bu& 
See'st  thon  yon  riyer,  whose  translnoeBt  ware. 
Forth   issuing   from   the    dazkneaa,    windri 

through 
The  argent  streets  o'  th*  city,  *"**g*"ig 
The  soft  inyersion  of  her  tremuloQS  luimea. 
Her  gardens  frequent  with  the  stately  pdba. 
Her  pagods  hung  with  music  of  sweet  bells. 
Her  obelisks  of  rangM  chrysolite, 
Bfinarets  and  towers?    Lot  how  he 

And  gulphs  himself  in  sanda,  as  not 
To  carry  through  the  world  those  wai 

bore 
The  reflex  of  my  city  in  their  depths. 
Oh  city  I  oh  latest  throne  !  where  I 
To  be  a  mystery  of  loreliness 
l^nto  all  eyes,  the  time  is  weU-ni^ 
When  I  must  render  np  this  glonops 
To  keen  Disooyery:  soon  yon  brilliant 
Shsdl  darken  with  the  waving  of  her 
Darken,  and  shrink  and  shiyer  into  huts. 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreary 
Low-built,  mud-wallM,  barbarian  sett 
How  chang'd  from  this  fair  city !  * 

Thus  far  the  S|«rt 
Then  parted  heayen-ward  on  the  wias^  and  I 
Was  left  alone  on  Cal^.  and  the  moosk 
Had  fallen  from  the  nignt,  and  all 

>  *  Be  ye  perfect  vmtL  ss  your 
perfect.' 
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III.  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
EDITION  OF  1830,  AND  OMIT- 
TED IN  LATER  EDITIONS 

Of  th«  fifty-three  poenu  in  the  1830  Tolnine, 
thirty-two  were  Buppreesed  in  1842 ;  bat  nine  of 
these  (as  ezpUined  in  the  prefatory  notes)  were 
af  terwanls  incladed  in  the  collected  editions. 

THE  'HOW  AND  THE  'WHY' 

? 

I  AX  any  man*s  snitor. 
If  any  will  be  my  tntor: 
Some  say  this  life  is  pleasant. 
Some  think  it  speedeth  fast, 
In  time  there  is  no  present. 
In  etemitjr  no  future. 
In  eternity  no  past. 
We  lanjrh,  we  cry,  we  are  born,  we  die, 
Who  wfll  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  why  f 

The  bnlnish  nods  unto  its  brother. 

The  wheatears  whisper  to  each  other: 
What  is  it  they  say  ?  what  do  they  there  ? 
\Vhy  two  and  two  make  four  ?  why  round  is 

not  square? 
Why  the  rock  stands  still,  and  the  light  clouds 

fly? 
Why  the  heaTv  oak  groans,  and  the  white  wU- 

lows  sign  ? 
Why  deep  is  not  high,  and  high  is  not  deep  ? 
Whether  we  w^e,  or  whether  we  sleep  ? 
Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  die  r 
How  yon  are  you  ?  why  I  am  I  ? 
Who  will  riddle  me  the  haw  and  the  why  f 

The  world  is  somewhat;  it  goes  on  somehow: 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  then  and  now  t 

I  feel  there  is  something;  but  how  and  what  ? 
I  know  there  is  somewhat:  but  what  and  why  ? 
I  cannot  tell  if  that  somewhat  be  I. 

The  little  bird  pipeth  —  *  why  ?  why  ?  ' 
In  the  summer  woods  when  the  sun  falls  low, 
And  the  great  bird  sits  on  the  opposite  bough, 
And   stares   in  his  face,  and   shouts  *how? 

how?* 
And  the  black  owl  scuds  down  the  mellow  twi- 
light. 
And  chanto  *  how  ?  how  ?  *  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

Why  the  life  goes  when  the  blood  is  spilt  ? 

What  the  Itf  e  is  ?  where  the  soul  may  lie  ? 
Why  a  church  is  with  a  steeple  built: 
And  a  house  with  a  chimney-pot  ? 
Who  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  what  ? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  what  and  the  why  ? 

THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVE 

His  eyes  in  eclipse, 
Pale-cold  his  lips, 
The  light  of  his  hopes  unfed. 


Mute  his  tongue. 
His  bow  unstrung 
With  the  tears  he  hath  shed. 
Backward  droopii^;  his  graceful  head, 
Lots  is  dead: 
His  last  arrow  is  sped; 
He  hath  not  another  dart; 
Go  —  carry  him  to  his  dark  deathbed; 
Bury  him  in  the  cold,  cold  heart  — 
LoTC  is  dead. 

0  truest  love  t  art  thou  forlorn. 
And  unrevenged  ?  thy  pleasant  wiles 
Forgotten,  and  thine  mnocent  joy  ? 
Shall  hoUow-hearted  apathy. 
The  cruellest  form  of  perfect  scora^ 
With  languor  of  most  hateful  smiles. 
For  ever  write. 
In  the  withered  light 
Of  the  tearleas  eye, 


An  epitaph  that  all  may  spr  ?  ^ 
No  I  sooner  she  herself  shall  die. 

For  her  the  showers  shall  not  fdl, 

Nor  the  round  sun  shine  that  shineth  to  all| 

Her  light  shall  into  darkness  chan^; 
For  her  the  green  grass  shall  not  spring. 
Nor  the  rivers  flow,  nor  the  sweet  hiras  sing, 

Till  Love  have  his  full  revenge. 


TO 


SAnrrxD  Juliet !  dearest  name  I 
If  to  love  be  life  alone, 
Divinest  Juliet. 
I  love  thee,  ana  live;  and  sret 
Love  unretumed  is  like  the  fragrant  flame 
FoldiiMT  the  slaughter  of  the  sacrifice 

Offered  to  gods  upon  an  altar-throne; 
My  h')art  is  lighted  at  thine  eyes. 
Changed  into  fire,  and  blown  about  with  sigluu 


SONG 


I^  TBK  glooming  light 

Of  middle  night 

So  cold  and  white. 
Worn  Sorrow  sits  by  the  moamng  wave, 

Beside  her  are  laid 

Her  mattock  and  spade. 
For  she  hath  half  delved  her  own  deep  grave. 

Alone  she  is  there: 
The  white  clouds  driixle:  her  hair  falls  loose: 

Her  shoulders  are  bare; 
Her  tears  are  mixed  with  the  beaded  dews. 

II 

Death  standeth  by; 
She  will  not  die; 
With  gUxM  eye 
She  looks  at  her  grave:  she  cannot  sleep; 
Ever  alone 
She  roaketh  her  moan: 
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She  cannot  speak:  she  can  only  weep, 

For  she  will  not  hope. 
The  thiek  snow  falls  on  her  flake  by  flake. 

The  dull  wave  moams  down  the  slope. 
The  world  will  not  change,  and  her  heart  will 
not  break. 


SONG 


The  lintwhite  and  the  throedeooek 
Hatc  Toicee  sweet  and  clear; 
AU  in  the  bloomM  Blay. 
They  from  the  blosmy  brere 
Call  to  the  fleetine  year. 
If  that  he  wonld  them  hear 

And  stay. 
Alas!  that  one  so  beantiful 
Shonld  have  so  dull  an  ear ! 

II 

Fair  year,  fair  year,  thy  children  call. 
Bat  thou  art  deai  as  death; 
All  in  the  bloomM  May. 
When  thy  light  perisheth 
That  from  t£ee  issneth, 
Our  life  eyanisheth: 
O,  stayl 
Alas  I  that  lips  so  erael-damb 
Shonld  hare  so  sweet  a  breath  I 

III 

Fair  year,  with  brows  of  royal  love 
Thon  oomest,  as  a  king. 

All  in  the  bloom^May. 
Thy  eolden  largess  fling, 
And  longer  hear  ns  sing: 
Though  thou  art  fleet  of  wing, 

Tet  stay. 
Alas  I  that  eyes  so  full  of  light 
Should  be  so  wandering ! 

IV 

Thy  locks  are  all  of  sunny  sheen 
lu  rtnes  of  gold  yronne,^ 

AU  in  the  bloomM  May. 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on; 
If  thou  dost  leare  the  sun. 
Delight  is  with  thee  gone. 

O,  stay ! 
Ilum  art  the  fairest  of  thy  feres. 
We  pri*ti&ee  pass  not  on. 


SONG 


Eysbt  daj  hath  its  night: 

Eyery  mght  its  mom: 
Thorough  dark  and  bright 

WingM  hours  are  borne; 
Ah  1  welaway  I 

^  '  His  crl^  hair  fai  riogls  waa  yroniM.* 

Ca^vcam,  Euighlet  Tale. 


Seasons  flower  and  faule; 
Golden  calm  and  stocm 
Mmgle  da^  by  day. 
There  is  no  bndbt  f ona 
Doth  not  cast  a  shade  — 
Ah  I  welaway  I 

II 

When  we  langh,  and  our  nmlh 

Apes  the  ha^py  yein. 
We  ^re  so  kin  to  earth, 
Pleasannce  fathers  pain — 
Ah !  welaway ! 
Madness  laugheth  loud: 
Laughter  bringeth  teniK 
Eyes  are  worn  away 
Till  the  end  of  fears 
Cometh  in  the  shroud. 
Ah  I  welaway! 

Ill 

All  is  change,  woe  or  weaL 
Joy  is  Sorrow's  brother. 
Grief  and  gladness  steal 
Symbols  of  each  othaR 
Ah  I  welaway ! 
Larks  in  heayen's  cope 
Sing:  the  oulyers  mourn 
All  U&e  liyelong  day. 
Be  not  all  f  oriom: 
Let  ns  weep  in  hope  — 
Ah  I  welaway! 

HERO  TO  LEANDER 

Included  by  Emerson  in  his 
(1874). 

O  GO  not  yet,  my  lore  I 

The  night  is  dark  and  yast; 
The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heayen  abort. 

And  llie  wayes  dimb  h^:h  and  fast 
O,  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  onoe  again. 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  hist  I 
O  kiss  me  ere  we  part; 
Grow  doser  to  my  heart  I 
My  heart  is  warmer  surely  than  the  bdsoB  ^ 
the  main. 
O  joy  I  O  bliss  of  blisses ! 

My  heart  of  hearts  art  thou. 
Come  biUbhe  me  with  thy  kisses. 

My  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Hark  how  the  wild  rain  biases. 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below- 

Thy  heart  beats  through  thy  ro^y  limbi, 

So  gladly  doth  it  stir: 
Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gladness  swims. 

I  have  bathed  thee  with  the  plessaat  mr^ 
Thy  locks  are  dripping  babn; 
Thou  shalt  not  wander  hence  to-ttght, 

I  *11  stay  thee  with  mj  ~ 
To-night  the  roaring  bnne 

Will  rend  thy  golaen 
The  ocean  with  the  morrow 
Will  be  both  blue  and  cafan; 
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Lnd  the  billow  will  embrace  thee  with  a 

soft  as  mine. 
No  Western  odors  wander 

On  Uie  blaek  and  moaning  sea, 
And  when  then  art  dead,  Leander, 

Mj  sonl  must  follow  thee  1 
O  jro  not  ^et,  my  lore  1 

Thy  Toice  is  sweet  and  low; 
The  deep  salt  wave  breaks  in  abore 

Those  marble  steps  below. 
The  tnrret-fltaiis  are  wet 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 
I^ander  1  go  not  yet. 
The  pleasant  stars  have  set: 
().  fro  not.  go  not  yet. 

Or  I  will  foUow  thee  I 

THE  MYSTIC 

iKOBiii  haye  talked  with  him,  and  showed 

him  thrones: 
Te  knew  him  not;  he  was  not  one  of  ye, 
f  e  Acomed  him  with  an  undisoeming  soom: 
fe  oould  not  read  the  manrel  in  his  eye, 
fhe  still  serene  abstraction:  he  hath  telt 
rhe  yanities  of  after  and  before; 
Ubeit,  his  spirit  and  his  secret  heart 
rhe  stem  experiences  of  oonyerse  lives, 
Pbe  linkM  woes  of  many  a  fiery  chanffe 
lad  purified,  and  chastened^  and  maoe  free. 
Uways  there  stood  before  him,  night  and  day, 
H  wayward  yary-oolored  oircnmstance 
rhe  imperishable  presences  serene, 
'/oloesal,  without  form,  or  sense,  or  soond, 
>im  shadows  but  unwaning  presences 
^oariBtM  to  foor  comers  of  the  sky: 
lad  yet  again,  three  shadows,  fronting  one, 
hfie  forward,  one  respectant,  three  but  one; 
lnd  yet  again,  again  and  evermore, 
W  the  two  first  were  not,  bnt  only  seemed* 
)ne  shadow  in  the  midst  of  a  great  light, 
hie  reflex  from  eternity  on  time, 
hie  mighty  oonntenance  of  perfect  calm, 
Iwfnl  with  most  invariable  eyes, 
''or  him  the  silent  congregated  hoars, 
hmghters  of  time,  divinely  tall,  beneath 
wvere  and  yonthfol  brows,  with  shining  eyes 
imiling  a  godlike  smile  (the  innocent  light 
)f  earliest  yonth  pierced  throngh  and  throngh 

with  all 
(e(*n  knowledges  of  1ow-«mbowM  eld) 
Jpheld,  and  ever  hold  aloft  the  cloud 
rVhich  droops  low-hung  on  either  gate  of  life, 
^oth  birth  and  death:  ne  in  the  centre  fixt, 
Mtw  far  on  each  side  through  the  grated  gates 
tfost  pale  and  clear  and  lovely  distances, 
ie  often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
jtemaining  from  the  body,  and  apart 
!n  intellect  and  power  and  will*  hath  heard 
time  flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Knd  all  things  creeping  to  a  day  of  aoom. 
flow  could  ye  know  him  ?    Ye  were  yet  within 
rhe  narrower  circle:  he  had  weDnigh  reached 
rhe  last,  which  with  a  region  of  wute  flame, 
Pare  without  heat,  into  a  larger  air 
Jpbnraiiig,  and  an  ether  of  black  bine, 
tnvesteth  and  ingirds  all  other  lives. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 


VoiCB  of  the  summer  wind, 

Jov  of  the  summer  plain, 

Life  of  the  summer  nours, 

Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 

No  Tithon  thou  as  poets  feign 

(Shame  fall  *em,  they  are  deaf  and  blind), 

But  an  insect  lithe  and  strong. 

Bowing  the  seeded  summer  flowers. 

Prove  their  falMhood  and  thy  quarrel, 

Vaultinir  on  thine  airy  feet. 
Clap  thy  uiielded  sides  and  carol, 
Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet. 
Hum  art  a   mailM  warrior   in   youth   and 
strength  eomplete; 

Armed  cap-a-pie 
Full  fair  to  see; 
Unknowmg  fear, 
Undreadinff  leas, 
A  gallant  cavauer. 
Sans  pettr  et  sans  reprochef 
In  sunlight  and  in  shadow. 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow. 

II 

I  would  dwell  with  thee. 

Merry  grasshopper, 
Hiou  art  so  elad  and  free. 

And  as  light  as  air; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  or  teafs. 
Thou  hast  no  compt  of  yean. 
No  withered  immortality. 
But  a  short  youth  sonny  and  free. 
Carol  dearly,  bound  along. 

Soon  thy  joy  is  over, 
A  summer  of  loud  song. 

And  slumbers  in  the  clover. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil 
In  thine  hour  of  love  and  revel. 

In  thy  heat  of  summer  pride. 
Pushing  the  thick  roots  aside 
Of  the  sinffing  flowerM  grasses, 
That  brush  thee  with  their  silken 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil, 
Shooting,  singing,  ever  springing 

In  and  out  the  emerald  glooms. 
Ever  leaping,  ever  singing. 

Lighting  on  the  golden  blooma  ? 


LOVE,  PRIDE,   AND 

NESS 


FORGETFUL- 


Ere  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Lovers  tomb. 

Love  labored  honev  busily. 

I  was  the  hive,  and  Love  the  bee. 

My  heart  the  honeycomb. 

One  very  dark  and  chilly  night 

Pride  came  beneath  and  Md  a  light. 

The  cruel  vapors  went  throns;h  alL 
Sweet  Love  was  withered  innis  oelL* 
^uie  took  Love's  sweets,  and  by  a  apaQ 
Did  change  them  into  gall ; 
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And  Memory,  though  fed  by  Pride, 
Did  wax  so  thin  on  eall, 
Awhile  she  scarcely  lived  at  alL 
What  manrel  that  she  died  ? 


CHORUS 

IN  AN   UNPUBLISHED   DRAMA,  WRITTEN 
VERY  EARLY 

Thb  Taried  earth,  the  moving  heaven. 

The  rapid  waste  of  roving  sea. 
The  foantain-pre^;nant  mountains  riven 

To  shapes  m  wildest  anarchy, 
Byseoret  fire  and  midnight  storms 

That  wander  roond  their  windy  cones. 
The  subtle  life,  the  countless  forms 

Of  living  things,  the  wondrous  tones 
Of  man  and  beast  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

The  day,  the  diamonded  night, 

The  echo,  feeble  child  of  sound. 
Hie  heavy  thunder's  griding  mignt, 

The  herald  lightning's  stury  bound, 
The  vocal  spring  of  bursting  bloom. 

The  naked  summer's  glowing  birth. 
The  troublous  autumn's  sallow  gloom. 

The  hoarhead  winter  paving  earth 
With  sheeny  white,  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 


Each  sun  which  from  the  centre  flings 

GiAud  music  and  redundant  fire, 
The  burning  belts,  the  miehty  rings,  ^ 

The  murm'rous  planets^roUin^  choir. 
The  globe-filled  arch  that,  oleavmg  air. 

Lost  in  its  own  effulgence  sleeps, 
The  lawless  comets  as  they  glare,  ^ 

And  thunder  through  the  sapphire  deepe 
In  wayward  strength,  are  fuU  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

LOST   HOPE 

Tou  cast  to  ground  the  hope  which  once  was 

mine: 

But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  deplore, 

Embalming  with  sweet  tears  the  vacant  snrine, 

My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was  no 

more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew; 
But  winds  from  heaven  diook  the  acorn  out, 
And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 


THE  TEARS  OF  HEAVEN 

Hkaysk  weeps  above  the  earth  all  nic^t  till 

mom. 
In  darkness  weeps  as  all  ashamed  to  weep. 
Because  the  eartn  hath  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  self-wrought  evil  of  unnumbered  years, 


And  doth  the  fruit  of  her  dishonor  reap. 
And  all  the  dav  heaven  gathen  back  her  tean 
Into  her  own  bine  eyes  so  clear  and  deep. 
And  showering  down  the  ^ory  of  fighl 

day, 
Smiles  on  the  earth's  worn  brow  to 

she  may. 


LOVE   AND  SORROW 

O  KAIDBN,  fresher  than  the  first  gram  leaf 
With  which  the  fearful  sprii^dde  flecks  tkr 

lea. 
Weep  not,  Almeida,  that  I  said  to  tkee 
That  thou  hast  half  my  heart,  for  bitter  g;rie{ 
Doth  hold  the  other  half  in  sovranty. 
Thou  art  my  heart's  sun  in  love's  cryatalliiie: 
Yet  on  both  sides  at  once  thou  canst  not  akioe 
Thine  is  the  bright  side  of  my  heart,  and  tfainr 
My  heart's  day,  but  the  shadow  of  my  heart. 
Issue  of  its  own  substance,  my  heart's  idgiit 
Thou  canst  not  lighten  even  with  <Ay  fi^bt, 
Ali-powerfol  in  beauty  as  thou  art. 
Almeida,  if  my  heart  were  subetanodes. 
Then  might  thy  rays  pass  thiouc^  to  the  other 

side, 
So  swiftly,  that  they  nowhere  would  alade. 
But  lose  themselves  in  utter  emptinefla. 
Half-light,  half-shadow,  let  nrjr  qurit  sleep; 
They  never  learned  to  love  who  nevor  kiiev  t£ 

weep. 


TO  A   LADY  SLEEPING 

O  THOU  whose  MigM  lids  I  gaae  npo«. 
Through  whose  dim  brain  the  wing^M  Siam 

are  borne. 
Unroof  the  shriifies  of  dearest  vision. 
In  honor  of  the  silver-fleckM  moraj 
Long  hath  the  white  wave  of  Ihe  vuein  lig>ht 
Driven  back  the  billow  of  the  dreanoSnl  dai^ 
Thou  all  unwittingly  prolongest  nigfat« 
Though  long  ^;o  ^ening  the  potted  lark. 
With  eyes  dropt  downward  tnronglk  the  \km 

serene. 
Over  heaven's  parapet  the  angels  lean. 


SONNET 

Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  off  -woe 
With  one  brief  winter,  and  indue  i*  tKe 
Hues  of  fresh  youth,  and  mightiljr  ontgrov 
The  wan  dark  coil  of  faded  suffering  — 
Forth  iif  the  nride  of  beauty  issniiur 
A  sheenv  snake,  the  light  oif  TemaJ  bo' 
Moving  nis  crest  to  all  sweet  plots  of  flowns 
And  watered  valleys  where  the  sroong 

Bins; 
Could  I  thus  hope  my  lost  deligfat^a 

I  straightly  would  command  t£»  tesus  to 

From  my  charged  lids;  but  inwardly  I 

Some  vital  heat  as  yet  my  heart  is 

That  to  itself  hath  drawn  the  froa^ 

From  my  cold  eyes,  and  mdted  it 
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SONNET 

Thouob  Night  hath  climbed  her  peak  of  high- 
est noon, 
And  bitter  bhuite  the  eereamuig  antomn  whirl, 
All    night  throogh  aichwaya  of  the  bridgM 

pearl. 
And  portals  of  pore  ailver,  walks  the  moon. 
Walk  on,  my  sonl,  nor  crouch  to  agonjr, 
Tom  dond  to  light,  and  bitterness  to  joy, 
And  dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy, 
Hasing  thy  throne  above  the  world^s  annoy. 
Keign  thon  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and 

rath 
That  roar  beneath;  nushaken  peace  hath  won 

thee; 
So  shalt  thou  pierce  the  woven  riooms  of  troth; 
So  shall  the  blessing  of  the  meex  be  on  thee; 
So  in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body's  yoath. 
An  honorable  eld  shall  come  upon  thee. 


SONNET 

Shaix  the  hag  Evil  die  with  child  of  Good, 
Or  profMsgate  again  her  loath4d  kind. 
Thronging^  the  cells  of  the  disease  mind, 
II»tefal  with  hanging  cheeks,  a  withered  brood, 
ThoQirh  hourly  pastured  on  the  salient  blood  ? 
Oh  !  that  the  wmd  which  bloweth  cold  or  heat 
Would  shatter  and  overbear  the  brazen  beat 
<  H  their  broad  vans,  and  in  the  solitude 
Of  middle  qiaoe  confound  them,  and  blow  back 
Their  wild  cttsa  down  their  cavern  throats,  and 

slake 
With  points  of  Uast-bome  hail  their  heated 

eyne! 
So  their  wan  limbs  no  more  might  come  be- 
tween 
The  moon  and  the  moon's  reflex  in  the  night. 
Nor  blot  with  floating  shades  the  solar  li^t. 


SONNET 

Tbx  pallid  thander«tricken  sigh  for  gain, 
Down  an  ideal  stream  they  ever  float, 
And  sailing  on  Paotolns  in  a  boat, 
I  >rown  soul  and  sense,  while  wistfully  they  strain 
Weak  eves  upon  theWlistering  sands  that  robe 
The  nnderstream.    Ine  wise,  could  he  behold 
CathMraled  caverns  of  thick-ribb^  gold 
i\nd  branching  silvers  of  the  central  globe, 
Woold  marvel  from  so  beautiful  a  sight 
How  scorn  and  ruin,  pain  and  hate  could  flow: 
liut  Hatred  in  a  gold  cave  sits  bolow; 
Pl(»ached  with  ber  hair,  in  mail  of  argent  lig^t 
Shot  into  gold,  a  snake  her  forehead  clips, 
And  akiaa  the  color  from  her  trembling  lips. 


LOVE 

1 

Thou,  from  the  first,  unborn,  undying  Lore, 
AlbeH  we  gaxe  not  on  thy  glories  near. 


Before  the  face  of  God  didst  breathe  and  move, 
Though  nii^t  and  pain  and  min  and  death 

reign  here. 
Thou  f  oldest,  like  a  golden  atmosphere. 
The  very  throne  of  the  eternal  Qcd: 
Passing  throuf^  thee  the  edicts  of  his  fear 
Are  mellowed  into  music,  borne  abroad 
By  the  loud  winds,  though  they  uprend  the  sea, 
Even  from  its  central  deeps :  thine  empery 
Is  over  all;  thou  wilt  not  orook  eclipse; 
Thon  ^oest  and  retumest  to  His  lips 
Like  lightning :  thou  dost  ever  brood  abora 
The  silenoe  of  all  hearts,  unutterable  Lora. 

II 

To  know  thee  is  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 
Is  but  to  know  thee :  dimly  we  behold  thee 
Athwart  the  veib  of  evils  which  infold  thee. 
We  beat  upon  our  aching  hearts  in  rage; 
We  cry  for  thee;  we  deem  Uie  world  thy  tomb. 
As  dwellers  in  lone  planets  look  upon 
The  mighty  disk  of  tlieir  majestic  sun. 
Hollowed  m  awful  chasms  of  wheeling  gloom. 
Making  their  day  dim,  so  we  gaxe  on  thee. 
Come,  thou  of  many  crowns,  white-robM  Love, 
Oh  I  rend  Uie  veil  in  twain:  all  men  adore  thee; 
Heaven  orieth  after  thee;  earth  waiteth  for 

thee; 
Breathe  on  thy  wingM  throne,  and  it  shall 

move 
In  music  and  in  light  o^er  land  and  sea. 

in 

And  now  —  methinks  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 
As  on  a  serpent  in  his  agonies 
Awe-stricken  Indians;  what  time  laid  low 
And  crushing  the  thick  fragrant  reeds  he  lies. 
When  the  new  year  warm-breadiM  on  the 

Earth, 
Waiting  to  light  htm  with  her  pnrple  skies. 
Calls  to  him  by  the  fountain  to  uprise. 
Already  with  the  pangs  of  a  new  nirth 
Strain  the  hot  spheres  of  his  convuls^  eyes. 
And  in  his  writhings  awful  hues  bepn 
To  wander  down  ha  sable-sheeny  sides. 
Like  light  on  troubled  waters:  from  within 
Anon  he  rusheth  forth  with  merry  din. 
And  in  him  light  and  joy  and  strength  abides; 
And  from  his  brows  a  crown  of  living  light 
Looks  through  the  thick-stemmed  wooda  by 

day  and  night. 

ENGLISH   WAR-SONG 

Who  fears  to  die  ?    Who  fears  to  die  f 
Is  there  any  here  who  fears  to  die  ? 
He  shall  find  wliat  he  fears;  and  none  shall 
grieve 
For  the  roan  who  fears  to  die; 
But  the  withering  scorn  of  the   mavy  shall 
cleave 
To  the  man  who  fears  to  die. 

CHORrS. 

Shout  for  England  t 
Ho!  for  England! 
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George  for  Kneland  I 
Merry  England  I 
England  for  aye  I 

The  hollow  at  heart  shall  oronoh  forlorn. 

He  shall  eat  the  hread  of  common  soom; 
It  shall  he  steeped  in  the  salt,  salt  tear. 

Shall  he  steeped  in  his  own  salt  tear: 
Far  hotter,  far  hotter  he  never  were  bom 

Than  to  shune  menj  England  here. 
Cho. — Shout  for  England  I  etc. 

There  standeth  onr  ancient  enemy; 

Hark !  he  shonteth  —  the  ancient  enemy  1 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  his  hanncvs  rise; 

They  stream  like  fire  in  the  skies; 
Hold  ap  the  Lion  of  England  on  high 

Till  it  dazzle  and  blind  his  eyee. 

Cho.  —  Shout  for  England  I  etc. 

Come  along  I  we  alone  of  the  earth  are  free; 
The  child  in  our  cradles  is  bolder  than  he; 
For  where  is  the  heart  and  strength  of  slaves  ? 

Oh  I  where  is  the  strength  of  slaves  ? 
He  is  weak  I  we  are  strong:  he  a  slave,  we  are 
tree; 
Come  along  I  we  will  dig  their  graves. 
Cho.  —  Shout  for  England  I  etc. 

There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy; 

Will  he  dare  to  battle  with  the  free  ? 
Spur  along  1  spur  amain  I  charge  to  the  fight: 

Charge  I  charge  to  the  fight! 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high  t 

Shout  for  God  and  our  nght  I 

Cho.  —  Shout  f  or  ESogland  I  etc. 


NATIONAL  SONG 

Reprinted  in  '  The  Foresters '  in  1892.    See 
Notes. 

Therb  is  no  land  like  England 

Wherever  the  light  of  day  he; 
There  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts. 

Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  Enfflaad 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  he; 
There  are  no  men  like  Englishmen, 

So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 

CHOBU8. 

For  the  French  the  Pope  may  shrive  'em. 
For  the  devil  a  whit  we  heed  'em: 
As  for  the  French,  God  speed  'em 

Unto  their  heart's  desire. 
And  the  merry  devil  drive  'em 

Through  tiie  water  and  the  fire. 

FULL  CHOBU9. 

Our  glory  is  our  freedom. 
We  lord  it  o'er  the  sea; 
We  are  the  sons  of  freedom. 
We  are  free. 


Hiere  is  no  land  like  England, 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  he; 
There  are  no  wives  like  RnplwJ*  wives, 

So  fair  and  chaste  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  ^^-"c*«^. 

Where'er  the  tight  of  ^y  be: 
There  are  no  maids  like  l^g^**" 

So  beautiful  as  they  be. 

Cho.  —  For  the  French,  ete. 


DUALISMS 

Two  hees  within  a  crrstal  flowerhell  roektf. 
Hum  a  love-lay  to  the  west-wind  at 
Both  alike,  they  buzz  together. 
Both  alike,  they  hum  together. 
Through  and  through  the  flowered 
Where  in  a  creeping  cove  the  wave 
Lays  itself  cum  and  wide. 
Over  a  stream  two  lurds  of  glanong  f  eadur 
Do  woo  each  other,  earoUine  togeiiMr. 
Both  alike,  they  ^Ude  together. 

Side  by  side; 
Both  alike,  they  sing  together, 
Arahing  blue-gloasM  necks  heneath  the  puipb 
weather. 

Two  children  loyeUer  than  Love  adowB.  the  kt 

are  singing. 
As  they  gambol,  luy-garlands  ever  atrinn^p 
Both  in  hloam-white  silk  are  fooekM: 
Like,  unlike,  they  roam  together 
Under  a  summer  vault  of  golden 
Like,  unlike,  the^  sing  together 
Side  by  side, 
Mid-May's  darling  golden-IoGk4d« 
Summer's  tanling  <uamond-eyed. 


THE  SEA  FAIRIES 


This  poem  (see  p.  15  above) 
altered  when  it  was  included  in  the  editioB  ^i 
1853  that  I  give  the  oiig:inal  fonn  uafuU  hm 

Slow  sidled  the  wear^  mariners,  and  saw 
Between  the  green  brmk  and  the  miuiinig  f dm 
Wliite  limbs  unrobed  in  a  crystal  air. 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  aims,  and  hoacnna  pn*. 
To  little  hari>8  of  gold:  and  while  they  namtL 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear. 
Shrill  music  reached  them  on  the  middle  aaa. 

SONG 

Whither     away,     whither    away,    whisbff 

away  ?    riy  no  more: 
Whither  awa^  wi'  the  singing-  aail  ?  whithr 

away  wi'  the  oar  ? 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field  ani  de 

happy  bloasoming  shore  ? 
Weary  mariners,  hither  away, 

One  and  all,  one  and  alL 
Wear:^  marineis,  come  and  play; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  oaj; 
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Fori  the  sail  and  the  foam  will  fall 

From  the  prow  I    One  and  all, 

Furl  the  sail  I    Drop  the  oar  I 
Leap  ashore. 
Know  danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more. 
Whither  away  wi*  the  sail  and  the  oar  f 

Drop  the  oar. 
Leap  ashore, 
Fly  no  more  I 
Wliithar  away  wi'  the  sail  ?  whither  away  wi* 
the  oar? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fonntain 

ealls: 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls 

Fnok  wandering  over  the  Tea; 
They  freshen  the  siUery-crimson  shells. 
And  thiek  with  white  bells  the  doyei^hlll 
swells 
EB^  orer  the  fnli-toned  sea. 
If  emly  earol  the  rerelling  gales 

Orer  the  islands  free: 
From  the  green  seabanks  the  rose  down-trails 
To  the  happy  brimmM 


Come  hither,  oome  hither  and  be  oar  lords, 

For  men^  brides  are  we: 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 
words. 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  Ioto  and  reyeu^; 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten, 
When  the  clear  sharp  twang  of  the  golden 
chords 
Runs  up  the  ridgM  sea. 
Te  will  not  find  so  happy  a  shore. 
Weary  marinen  I  all  the  world  o'er; 

Oh  1  fly  no  more ! 
Hearken  ye,  hearken  ye,  sorrow  shall  darken 

Danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more; 
Whither  away? 
Drop  the  oar; 
Hither  away. 
Leap  ashore; 
Oh  fly  no  more  —  no  more: 
Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away 
with  the  sail  and  the  oar  ? 


Of      c  / 
&    p€OyT€^ 


All  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams 

All  Tisions  wild  and  strange; 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  truth 

Unto  himself.    All  truth  is  change. 
AH  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

Ebiye  faith  in  that  they  dream: 
For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 

And  all  tlungs  flow  like  a  stream* 

II 

There  is  no  rest^  no  calm,  no  panss. 
Nor  good  nor  ill,  nor  light  nor  shade. 

Nor  essence  nor  eternal  laws: 
For  nothing  is,  hot  all  is  mada. 


are  true. 


But  if  I  dream  that  all  these  are, 
Thev  are  to  me  for  that  I  dream; 

For  all  thiitts  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 
And  all  tungs  flow  like  a  stream. 

Ami— this  TSiy  opinion  is  only  true  ielstlte|y  Ic 
tbs  flowlDg  philoiopbeiib 


IV.  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  EDITION  OF  1833,  AND 
OMITTED  IN  LATER  EDI- 
TIONS 

Of  the  thirty  poems  in  the  1833  relume, 
fourteen  were  omitted  in  1842;  but  eight  of 
these  (indudini^  *  Kate,*  restored  ainoe  the 
poeVs  death)  were  afterwards  giren  a  place  in 
the  collected  editiona,  as  explained  in  tae  pv»* 
fatory  notes. 

SONNET 

0  BBAUTT,  paasinff  beanty  I  sweeteai  Sweet  I 
How  canst  thou  let  me  waste  my  yonth  in 

1  only  ask  to  sit  bende  thy  feet. 

Thou  knowest  I  dare  not  look  into  thine  eyes. 
Might  I  but  kiss  thy  hand  I    I  dare  not  fold 

My  arms  about  thee — soaroely  dare  to  nieak. 
And  nothing  seems  to  me  so  wild  and  bold. 

As  with  one  kiss  to  tonoh  thy  blessM  cheek. 
Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 

Within  the  thrillingbrain  could  keep  afloat 

The  subtle  spiriL    fren  while  I  ^>oks. 
The  bare  word  Kiaa  hath  made  my  inner  soul 

To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  Uie  note 

Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke. 


THE   HESPERIDES 

This  poem  is  reprinted  in  the  *  Memoir  * 
(toI.  i.  p.  01)  with  the  following^  note :  — 

*  Published  and  suppressed  by  my  father, 
and  republished  by  me  hers  (with  aeeeats 
written  by  him)  in  consequence  of  a  talk  that  I 
had  with  him,  in  which  ne  regretted  that  he 
had  done  away  with  it  from  amonir  his  **  JuTe- 
nilia."' 

The  author  of  the  *  Memoir  *  has  since  added 
'  Kate  *  (which  he  does  not  mention)  to  the 
*  Juvenilia  *  in  the  eoUected  editions  (see  p.  23 
abore),  but  he  has  not  restored  this  poem. 

"  ReqMnu  sad  his  dsnfrhtert  tbiee, 
That  ilof  about  the  goldoB  tiea.** 


Thx  North-wind  fallen,  m  the  new^atarrM 

night 
Zidonian  Hanno,  Toyaginp:  beyond 
The  hoary  promontuy  ofSoloS 
Past  Thymiaterion,  in  calmM  bays. 
Between  the  sonthen  and  the  westan  Hoo^ 
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Heard  neitlier  warUtng  of  the  nM;fathigijR, 

Nor  melody  of  the  Libyan  lotos  flute 

Blown  seaward  from  the  shore;  bnt  from  a 

slope 
That  ran  bloom-hright  into  the  Atlantic  Une, 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning:  down  a  weight 
Of  cUflEs,  and  zoned  below  with  oedar  slufcde, 
Came  roioes,  like  the  voioes  in  a  dream, 
Continnoiia,  till  he  reached  the  oater  sea. 

SONG 


The  golden  apjile,  the  golden  apple,  the  hal- 
lowed frait, 

Gnard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 

Smging  airily, 

Standing  abont  the  chazmM  root. 

Ronnd  about  all  is  mute. 

As  the  snow-field  on  the  mountain-peaks, 

As  the  sand-field  at  the  mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles  in  briny  creeks 

Sleep  and  stir  not:  all  is  mute. 

If  ye  sing  not,  if  ye  make  false  measure. 

We  shalTlose  eternal  pleasure, 

Worth  eternal  want  of  rest. 

Laugh  not  loudly:  watch  the  treasure 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  West. 

In  a  comer  wisdom  whispers.    Fire  and  three 

(Let  it  not  be  preached  abroad)  make  an  awful 
mystery. 

For  the  bloswm  unto  threefold  music  Uoweth; 

Eyermore  it  is  bom  anew; 

And  the  sap  to  threefold  music  floweth. 

From  the  root 

Drawn  in  the  dark. 

Up  to  the  fruit. 

Creeping  under  the  fragrant  bark, 

Liqud  gold,  honeysweet,  thro'  and  thro*. 

Keen-eyed  Sisters,  singing  airily. 

Looking  warily 

Every  way, 

Ouard  the  apple  ni^t  and  day. 

Lest  one  fnnn  the  East  come  and  take  it  away. 

II 

Father  Hesper,  Father  Heeper,  watch,  watch, 

cYer  and  aye. 
Looking  under  sflyer  hair  with  a  silver  eye. 
Father,  twinkle  not  thy  steadfast  sight; 
Ejngdoms  liqpse,  and  cmnates  change,  and  races 

die; 
Honor  comes  with  mystery;^ 
Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight. 
Number,  tell  them  over  and  number 
How  many  the  mystic  fruit-tree  holds 
Lest  the  red-oombed  dragon  slumber 
Rolled  together  in  purple  folds. 
Look  to  him,  father,  lest  he  wink,  and  the 

golden  a^ple  be  stoFn  awa^. 
For  his  ancient  heart  b  drunk  with  overwatohr 

ings  night  and  day, 
Round  about  the  hallowed  fruit>tree  curled^ — 
Sing  awar,  sing  aloud  evermore  in  the  wind, 

without  rtop, 
'<»t  hii  soalM  eyelid  drop. 


For  he  is  older  than  the  wotlA 

If  he  waken,  we  waken, 

Rapidl  V  levelline  eager  eyes. 

If  he  sleep,  we  sleep. 

Dropping  the  eyelid  over  tiie  ejm. 

If  the  golden  apple  be  taken. 

The  worid  will  be  overwiw. 

Five  links,  a  golden  chain,  are  we, 

Hesper,  the  dragon,  and  sistea  thna, 

Bomid  abont  the  golden  tree. 


in 

Father  Hesper.  Father  Hesper, 

night  and  day. 
Lest  the  old  wound,  of  the  world  be  haaUd« 
The  glory  nnsealM, 
The  golden  apple  ttMa  away. 
And  the  ancient  secret  revesl^ 
Look  from  west  to  east  aku^ 
Father,  old  Himala  weakens,  CaoesaaM  m  h(M 

and  strong. 
Wandering  waten  unto  wandering  waten  esD; 
Let  them  dash  together^  foam  and  fsQ. 
Out  of  watdungs,  out  of  wiles, 
Comes  the  bHss  of  secret  smiles. 
All  things  are  not  told  to  alL 
Half-Tomid  the  mMifUfig  night  is  draws. 
Purple  fringM  with  even  and  dawn. 
Hesper  hateth  Phosphor,  eveniiv  hatetk  mors. 

IV 

£v6r]r  flower  and  everr  fruit  the  redoleot  bnaA 

Of  this  warm  sea-wind,  ripeneth. 

Arching  the  billow  in  his  sleep; 

But  the  land-wind  wandereth. 

Broken  by  the  highland^eteep. 

Two  streams  upon  the  violet  deep; 

For  the  western  sun  and  the  western  alar, 

And  the  low  westrwind,  breathing  afar. 

The  end  of  dav  and  beginning  of  night 

Make  the  ai^Ie  holy  and  brKht; 

Holy  and  bnght,  round  ana  full,  br«i^  ani 

blest, 
Mellowed  in  a  land  oi  rest^ 
Watch  it  warily  day  and  mght; 
All  good  things  are  in  the  wert. 
Till  mid  noon  the  cool  east  light 
Is  shut  out  by  the  tall  hillbrow; 
But  when  the  full-faced  sunset  veDowly 
Stays  on  the  flowering  arch  of  the  bough. 
The  luscious  fruitage  clnstereth  meDowly, 
Golden-keraelled,  golden-cored. 
Sunset-ripened  above  on  the  tree. 
The  world  is  wasted  with  fire  md  sword. 
But  the  4H>ple  of  gold  hangs  over  the  aeai. 
Five  links,  a  golaen  chain  are  we, 
Hesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three. 
Daughters  three, 
Bound  about 

The  gnarlM  bole  of  the  bharmM  tree. 
The  golden  apple,  the  golden  apple,  tha  ks^ 

lowed  fruit, 
Ouard  it  well,  guard  it  warily. 
Watch  it  warily, 
Singing  airily. 
Standing  about  the  oharmM  roaU 
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ROSALIND 

This  poem^  (aee  p.  21  above)  hat  beeo  ra- 
aiorad,  but  without  tne  following^  note,  whieb  is 
appended  to  it  in  the  1883  Toliime :  — 

Ai7TBOB*8  NoTK. —  Perbapa  the  following^ 
liaea  may  be  allowed  to  ttand  as  a  separate 
poem ;  originally  they  made  part  of  the  text, 
where  they  were  manifestly  saperflnons. 

Mt  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind. 
Bold,  subtle,  careless  Rosalind, 
Is  one  of  those  who  know  no  strife 
Of  inward  woe  or  outward  fear; 
To  whom  the  slope  and  stream  of  Life, 
The  life  before,  the  life  behind. 
In  the  ear,  from  far  and  near, 
Chimeth  mnsicallv  clear. 
My  faloon-hearted  Rosalind, 
Full-sailed  before  a  rigorous  wind, 
la  one  of  those  who  cannot  weep 
For  othen*  woes,  but  overleap 
All  the  petty  shocks  and  fears 
That  trouble  life  in  early  years, 
With  a  flash  of  frolic  soom 
And  keen  delight,  that  never  falls 
Away  from  freshness,  self-upborne 
With  such  gladness  as^  whenever 
The  fresh-flushing  springtime  calla 
To  the  flooding  waten  cool, 
Tonng  fishes,  on  an  Ainil  mom. 
Up  and  down  a  rapid  river. 
Leap  the  little  waterfalls 
That  sing  into  the  pebbled  pooL 
My  hiwpjT  faloon,  Rosalind, 
Hath  daring  fancies  of  her  own. 
Fresh  as  the  dawn  before  the  day, 
Fresh  as  the  early  sea-smell  blown 
Through  vineyaras  from  an  inland  bay. 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Because  no  shadow  on  you  falls. 
Think  yon  hearts  are  tennisbaUa 
To  play  with,  wanton  Rosalind  f 


SONG 

Wbo  can  say 

Why  To-day 

To-morrow  will  be  yeaterday  f 

Who  can  tell 

Why  to  smell 

The  violet  recalls  the  dewr  prime 

Of  youth  and  buried  time  f 

Tile  eause  is  nowhere  found  in  riiyma. 


SONNET 

ON    HEARING   OF  TRS   OUTBREAK 

OF  THE  POLISH  INSURRECTION 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  gather  from  afar 
The  host3  to  battle:  be  not  bought  and  sold. 
Arise,  brave  Poles,  the  boldest  of  tha  bold; 


Break  throogh  your  iron  ahaoklas*- fling  them 

far. 
O  for  those  daji  of  IMast,  ere  the  Onr 
Grew  to  his  strength  among  his  deserts  eold; 
When  even  to  Moscow's  eupolas  were  rolled 
The  growing  murmurs  of  the  Polish  war  I 
Now  must  your  noble  ani^  Uaae  out  more 
Than  when  from  Sobieaki,  clan  by  dan. 
The  Moslem  myriads  fell,  and  fled  before  — 
Than  when  Zamojiky  smote  the  Tartar  Khan; 
Than  earlier,  when  on  the  Baltie  shoira 
Bolealaa  drove  the  Pomeranian. 


O  DARLING  ROOM 


O  DARUXO  room,  my  heart's  deHglit, 
Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  riffht^ 
With  thy  two  oouohea  soft  ana  white. 
There  is  no  room  so  exquisite, 
No  little  room  so  warm  and  briirfit. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  writa. 

II 

For  I  the  Noimenwerth  have 
And  Oberwinter's  vineyard 
Musical  Lurlei;  and  between 
The  hills  to  Bingen  have  I  been, 
Bingen  in  Darmstadt,  where  the  Rhent 
Curves  toward  Ments,  a  woody  soana. 

Ill 

Yet  never  did  there  meet  my  sight. 

In  anv  town  to  left  or  right, 

A  little  room  so  extniisite. 

With  two  such  eoudiee  eoft  and  whll% 

Not  an^  room  so  warm  and  bri^t, 

Wherem  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH 

Yon  did  late  review  my  layit 

CruB^  Christopher; 
You  did  min^e  blame  and  praise, 

Rnstv  Christopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  eamai 
I  forgave  yon  all  the  blame. 

Musty  Cbristopher; 
I  could  not  foncive  the  ptaiaai 

Fusty  Christopher. 

V.    OTHER    DISCARDED    AND 
UNCOLLECTED   POEMS 

ON  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

Written  in  1890.    See  NoCaik 

TmautFORB  your  Halls,  yonr  aneleBt  College^ 
Your  portals  statued  wttli  old  kings  and  qneenSi 
Your  Kanlens,  myriad-volumed  librariea, 
Was-ligbted  ehapels,  and  rieh  oarvea 
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and   your  proetcm,  and  yofor 


Shan  not  mnSl  yon,  when  the  Dayheam  sperta 
New-rinen  o'er  awaken'd  Albion  —  No  I 
Ner  yet  your  aolemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
MehKUons  thnnders  thro'  your  Tacant  ooorts 
At  mom  and  eve  —  because  your  manner  sorts 
Not  with  this  age  where£rom  ye  stand  iq>art — 
Because  the  lips  of  little  ohiliuen  preach 
Ap^wtat  yon,  yon  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teach  na  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart. 


NO  MORE 

This  and  the  two  following  poems  were  con- 
tribnted  to  *The  Gem,  a  Literary  Annwal ' 
(London,  1831). 

0  SAD  No  More  !  O  sweet  No  Mart  I 
O  strange  No  More  I 

By  a  mosEied  brookbank  on  a  stone 

1  smelt  a  wildweed  flower  alone; 
There  was  a  ringing  in  my  eais,  ^ 

And  both  my  eyes  gashed  out  with  tears. 
SnrelT  all  pleasant  things  had  gone  before, 
Liow-baried  fathom  dmp  beneath  with  thee, 
No  MORB 1 

ANACREONTICS 

With  roses  mnsky-breathed, 
And  drooping  daffodilly. 
And  silver-leaTed  lily. 
And  ivy  darkly-wreathed, 
I  woYC  a  crown  before  her. 
For  her  I  love  so  dearly, 
A  garland  for  Lenors. 
With  a  silken  cord  I  bound  it. 
Lenora,  laughing  clearly 
A  light  and  thrillii^  laughter. 
About  her  forehead  wound  it. 
And  loved  me  ever  after. 


A  FRAGMENT 

Whebb  is  the  Giant  of  the  Sun,  which  stood 
In  the  midnoon  the  glory  of  old  Rhodes, 
A  perfect  Idol  with  Drofolgent  brows 
Far-sheening  down  toe  purple  seas  to  those 
Who  sailed  from  Mizraim  underneath  the  star 
Named  of  the  Dragon  —  and  between  whose 

limbs 
Of  brassy  vastneas  broad-blown  Argosies 
Drave  into  haven  ?    Tet  endure  unscathed 
Of  changeful  cycles  the  great  Pyramids 
Broad-based  amid  the  fleeting  sands,  and  sloped 
Into  die  slumberous  summer  noon;  but  where, 
Mysterious  Egypt,  are  thine  obeliuu 
Graven  with  gorgeous  emblems  undisoerned  ? 
Thy  placid  Sphinxes  brooding  o'er  the  Nile  ? 
Thy  shadowing  Idols  in  the  solitudes, 
Awful  Memnonian  countenances  calm 
T  looking  athwart  tiba  bnzmng  flats,  far  off 


Seen  by  the  high-necked  camel  on  the  verge 
Jonxneying  southward  ?    Where  are  thy 

ments 
Piled  by  the  strong  and  sunborn  Anakim 
Over  their  crowned  brethren  On  and  Oph? 
Thy  Memnon  when  his  peaceful  Iqis  are  kki 
With  earliest  rays,  that  from  his  moth^'s 
Flow  over  the  Arabian  bay,  no  more 
Breathes  low  into  the  charmed  ears  of  maim 
Clear  melody  flattering  the  criqied  Nile 
By  columned  lliebea.    Old  Memphis  hath  i 

down: 

The  Pharaohs  are  no  more:  somewhere  in  death 
They  deep  with  staring  eyes  and  gilded  fina. 
Wrapped  round  with  spiced  oerementa  m  old 


Bock 


grots 
rhewn 


and  sealed  for  ever. 


SONNET 


Contributed  to  'Friendship's 
annual,  1832. 


Mb  my  own  fate  to 

Thy  woes  are  birds  of  passage,  transitotT: 

Thy  spirit,  circled  with  a  living  glorv. 
In  summer  still  a  summer  joy  resumeth. 
Alone  my  hopdess  melancholy  gloometh. 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  throngh  the  twiBg^ 
hoary, 
From  an  old  garden  where  no  flower  Uooaa- 
eth. 

One  cypress  on  an  island  nromontory. 
But  yet  mv  lonely  spirit  foUows  thine. 

As  rouna  the  rolhng  earth  night  follows 
But  yet  thy  lightB  on  my  horizon  shine 

Lito  mv  nigtit,  when  thou  art  fisr  away. 
I  am  so  dark,  alas  1  and  thou  so  bright. 
When  we  two  meet  there  's  never  perfect  latjbL 

SONNET 

Contributed  to  'The  Ekiglishman's  Magm- 
zine'   for  August,   1831;    and   reprinted   in 
Friendship's  Offering,'  1839L 

Check  every  outflash,  every  mder  aally 
Of  thought  and  speech ;  speak  low,  and  g^ 
up  wholl]r 
Thj  spirit  to  nuld-minded  Mdanohofar; 
This  is   the   place.    Through  yonder 
alley 
Below  the  blue-green  river  windeth 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisp^  waters  whisper  musically. 

And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy. 
The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low  preamble. 
Warbled  m>m  yonder  knoll  of  solemn  larches. 
And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery  arches 
The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton  gasor 
bol. 
And  all  the  white-stemmed  pinawood  slspt 

above  — 
When  in  this  valley  first  I  toU  BE^  ]o?«. 


ier  poplar 
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SONNET 

GoBtribiited  to  *  the  Yorkshin  Literary  An- 
Biial,*  1832. 

Thkbx  are  three  things  which  fill  my  heart 

withngha, 
And  ateep  my  loiil  in  huighter  (when  I  view 
Fkir  maioMi-ionna  moTinii:  like  melodies)  — 
Dimplea,  roeeHps,  and  eyea  of  any  hue. 
There  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
For  whioh  I  liye  —  black  eyes  and  brown  and 

blue: 
I  hold  them  all  most  dear;  but  oh  I  black  eyes, 
I  live  snd  die,  and  only  die  in  you. 
Of   late  such  eyes   looked  at  me— while  I 

mused, 
At  snnet,  underneath  a  shadowy  plana, 
In  old  Bayona  nigh  the  southern  sea — 
From  an  half-open  lattice  looked  at  sie. 
I  saw  no  more  —only  those  eves— confused 
A«m1  daaled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain. 


THE  SKIPPING-ROPE 

Printed  in  1842,  but  onutted  in  all 
after  186a 


SuRB  never  yet  was  antelope 

Could  skip  so  lightly  by. 
Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping-rope 

Will  hit  you  in  the  eye. 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping-rope  I 

How  fairy-like  you  fly  I 
Qo^  get  you  gone,  you  muse  and  mope  — 

I  hate  that  silly  sigh. 
Nav,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope. 

Or  tell  me  now  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope. 

And  hang  yourself  thereby. 


THE  NEW  TIMON  AND  THE 
POETS 

Published  in  '  Punch,'  February  28,  1816, 
aiipied  *  Aloibiadea ' ;  and  followed  in  the  next 
number  (ICaroh  7,  1846)  by  the  lines  entitled 
*  Afterthought,'  afterwards  included  as  *  Lit- 
erary Squabbles'  in  the  collected  edition  of 
1872.    See  p.  xv.  above. 

Ws  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art, 
And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke; 

Tlie  old  Timon,  with  his  noble  hesrt. 
That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 

So  died  the  Old:  here  comes  the  New. 

Regard  him:  a  familiar  face: 
I  thought  we  knew  him:  What,  it 's  yon. 

The  padded  man— that  wears  the  stays- 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  \ms% 
With  dandy  pathos  when  yon  wrote  I 


A  Lion,  you,  that  made  a  noise. 
And  shook  a  mane  en  papiUotn* 

And  once  you  tried  the  Muses  too; 

You  failed.  Sir:  therefore  now  yon  tnxBt 
To  fall  on  those  who  are  to  you 

Aa  Captain  is  to  Subaltern. 

But  men  of  long^nduring  hopes, 
And  careless  what  this  nour  may  bring. 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popbs 
And  Bbuiocblb,  when  they  try  to  stingy 

An  Artist  J  Sir,  should  rest  in  Art, 
And  waive  a  little  of  his  dsim; 

To  have  the  deeo  Poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame. 

But  you.  Sir,  you  are  hard  to  please; 

Tou  never  look  but  half  content; 
Nor  I^e  a  gentleman  at  ease. 

With  moral  breadth  of  temperamsot. 

And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  feaii» 

You  cannot  let  a  body  be: 
It 's  always  ringing  in  your  ears, 

*  They  call  this  man  as  good  as  aw.* 

What  profits  now  to  undentand 
The  merits  of  a  snotlsss  shirt — 

A  dapper  boot  —  a  little  hand  — 
If  half  the  UtUe  soul  is  dirt  f 

You  talk  of  tinsel  1  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  vour  cheeks* 
You  prete  of  Nature  I  you  are  ne 

That  spilt  his  life  about  the  diquea, 

A  TacoN  you  1    Nay,  nay,  for  shame: 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest  — 
The  fierce  old  roan  —  to  take  his  name. 

Yon  bandbox.    Off,  and  let  him  rest 


LINES 

Contributed  to  '  The  lianchester  Athe 

Album,'  18&a 

Hkrb  often^  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined, 

I  took  debght  in  this  locality. 
Here  stood  the  infant  Dion  of  the  mind. 

And  here  the  Grecian  ship  did  seem  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

The  drain-cut  levels  of  the  marshy  lea,  — 
Gray  sea-banks   and  pale   sunseto,  —  dreary 
wind. 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  hsavy^knided 


STANZAS 


Contiibntsd  to  'The 
trated  annual,  1851. 


Kssptiia/  an  Qlna- 
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What  tiiiie  I  wasted  yonthfiil  koui, 
One  td  the  ihiiiiiie  wingM  powen, 
Sbow'd  DM  fast  ouBb  with  otowb  of  towsn. 

As  towards  the  gndoos  Hg^t  I  bow'd. 
They  seemM  high  palaces  and  pitmd. 
Hid  now  and  than  with  sliding:  elond. 


He  said,  *  Tlie  labor  is  not  small: 
Tet  winds  the  pathway  free  to  all:  — 
Take  cars  thon  dost  not  fear  to  fall  I ' 

BRITONS,  GUARD  YOUR  OWN 

Coatribnted  to '  The  Examiner,'  January  31, 
1862. 

Risk,  Britons,  rise,  if  manhood  be  not  dead; 
The  world's  last  tempest  darkens  oYerhead; 

The  Pope  has  blen*d  him; 

The  Chnrch  eareas'd  him; 
He  trimnpfas;  maybe  we  shall  stand  alone. 

Britons,  gnard  your  own. 

Bjs  mthleBS  host  is  bought  with  plnnder'd  RoM, 
By  lying  priests  the  peasants'  yotes  controll'd. 

All  freedom  raniah'd, 

The  tme  men  banish'd, 
Hetamnphs;  maybe  we  shall  stand  alone. 

Britons,  gnard  yoor  own. 

Peaee4oTers  we — sweet  Peaoe  we  all  desire  — 
Peaoe-Iorers  we — bnt  who  ean  trost  a  liar  ?  — 

Peaoe-lorers,  haters 

Of  shameless  trsitors, 
We  hate  not  I^ranoe,  bnt  this  man's  heart  of 
stone. 

Britons,  gnard  yonr  own. 

We  hate  not  France,  bnt  France  has  lost  her 

Yoioe. 
This  man  is  France,  the  man  they  call  her 
ohoice. 
By  tricks  and  spying. 
By  oraft  and  lymg. 
And  murder  was  her  freedom  orerthrown. 
Britons,  gnard  yonr  own. 

*  Vire  I'Emnereor  *  may  follow  by  and  by; 
'God  sare  the  Queen '  is  here  a  tmer  cry. 

God  save  the  Nation, 

The  toleration. 
And  the  free  speech  that  makes  a  Briton 


Britons,  gnard  yoor  own. 

Rome's  dearest  daughter  now  iseaptiTe  France, 
The  Jesuit  laughs,  and  reckoning  on  his  chance, 

Would,  unrelenting, 

Em  aU  dissenting, 
Till  we  were  left  to  fight  for  truth  alone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 


Call  home  your  ships  aeross  Biseayan  tides, 
To  blow  the  battle  from  their  oaken  sides. 

Why  waste  they  yonder    , 

TMr  idk  tbandsr  f 


Whysty  they  there  to  gnard  a  foreign  f  hill? 
raesmen,  guard  your  own. 

We  were  the  best  of  mariDnnen  long  agOi 

We  won  old  battles  with  our  ntmntth,  taa  bow. 

Now  practise,  yeomen. 

Like  thoee  bowmen. 
Till  your  balls  fly  as  their  true  shafte  haTS  flovm. 

Yeomen,  gnard  yonr  own. 


His  soldieivridden  Highness  might  i 
To  take  Sardinia,  Bdgium,  or  Um 

Shall  we  stand  idle. 

Nor  seek  to  bridle 
His  rude  aggressions,  till  we  stand 

Make  thdr  oanae  your  own. 


akmaf 


Should  he  land  here,  and  for  one  hour  pravail« 
There  must  no  man  go  back  to  bear  the 

No  man  to  bear  it  — 

Swear  it  I  we  swear  it  1 
Although  we  fight  the  banded  world 

We  swear  to  guard  our  own. 


ADDITIONAL  VERSES 

To  *God  Save  the  Queen! '  written  for  tki 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  viA 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prosaaa,  January  25, 185& 


God  Uess  our  Prince  sad 
God  keep  their  lands  allied, 

God  saTO  the  Queen  I 
Clothe  them  with  righteoosneM, 
Crown  them  with  hi^ipiness. 
Them  with  aU  blesrings  Uess, 

God  saye  the  Queen  I 

Fair  fall  this  hallow'd  hour. 
Farewell,  our  England's  flowai; 

God  save  the  Queen  1 
Farewell,  first  rose  of  Hay  I 
Let  both  the  peoples  say, 
God  blen  thy  marriage-day, 

God  UeaB  the  Queen  I 


THE  WAR 

Printed  in  the  '  London 'Hmes,' Maj  0, 
reprinted  in  the  'Death  of  Cbicne' 
1802,  with  the  title,  *  Riflemen,  Form.* 

Thsbb  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar. 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  tihs  day  I 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war  I 
Well  if  it  do  not  roll  our  waj. 
Form  I  form !  Riflemen,  fonn  1 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  stonn  T 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  fotml 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  wama  1 
Be  not  gull'd  by  a  despot's  plea  t 

Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  thansf 

How  should  a  despot  set  men  FWef 

Fom  I  foRBn  I  Riflemen,  focnl 
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Ready,  be  reedy  to  meet  the  ■torm  t 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  f onn  I 

Let  yoor  rafonos  for  a  moment  go  t 

Look  to  your  bntts,  and  take  good  aims  I 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  bo 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flamee  I 
Form  I  form  I  Riflemen,  form  1 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 
R^flamam^  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form  1 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  I 

Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  Queen's  I 
True  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally. 
But  only  the  devil  can  tell  what  he  meanii 
Form  I  form  I  Riflemen,  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form  I 

THE  RINGLET 

Printed  in  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  Tolmna,  1864, 
Iwit  afterwards  suppressed. 

*  TouB  rinslets,  your  ringlets, 

That  look  so  golden-gay. 
If  yon  will  give  me  one.  but  one. 

To  Idas  it  nifht  and  day. 
Then  noTor  chiUmg  touch  of  Time 

Will  turn  it  silveri^y^ 
And  then  shall  I  know  it  is  all  true  gold 
To  flame  and  sparkle  and  stream  as  of  old. 
Till  aU  the  comets  in  heaTen  are  cold. 

And  all  her  stars  decay.' 

*  Then  take  it,  Ioyc,  and  put  it  hr; 
This  cannot  change,  nor  yet  can  I.' 


Tune 

Can  turn  thee  silTer^cn^y; 
And  a  lad  may  wink,  and  a  girl  may  hint, 

And  a  fool  may  sa^  his  say; 
For  my  doubts  and  fears  were  all  amias. 
And  lawear  henceforth  by  this  and  thia. 
That  a  doubt  will  only  come  for  a  kias. 

And  a  fear  to  be  kiss'd  away.' 
'Then  Idas  it,  loTe,  and  put  it  by: 
If  this  ean  change,  why  so  can  L' 

II 

0  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

I  Ida'd  you  nint  and  day. 
And  Rinfftot,  O  Ringlet, 

Ton  still  are  golden-gay. 
But  Ringlet,  ORinglet, 

Ton  sbonld  be  silTex^irniy; 
For  what  is  thia  which  now  I  'm  told, 

1  that  took  you  for  true  gold. 

She  that  gare  you  's  bought  and  sold, 
Sold,  sold. 


O  RingUt,  O  Ringlet, 
SlMUaah'd  a  ro^y  red. 


VHien  Rii«let,  O  Riulet, 

She  dipt  yon  from  bar  head. 
And  lUnglet,  O  Rii«let, 

She  gaye  you  me,  and  said, 
*  Coine,  kiss  it,  lore,  and  put  it  by: 
If  thia  can  change,  whpr  oo  can  L^ 
O  fle,  you  golden  nothmg^  fis^ 
Yon  golden  lie. 


O  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

I  count  ywBL  much  to  blama. 
For  Ringlet,  O  Rii«let, 

Yon  put  me  much  to  shama, 
So  Ringlet,  ORimrlet, 

I  doom  ^on  to  the  flame. 
For  what  is  this  which  now  1 1 
Has  given  all  my  faith  a  turn  f 
Bum,  you  gloesy  heretio,  bum. 
Bum,  bum. 


LINES 

Written  in  1864,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen, 
for  inscription  on  the  statue  of  the  Ducheasoi 
Kent  at  FrogtDon;  printed  in  *The  Court 
Journal,'  March  19, 1864. 

LoKO  as  the  heart  beata  life  within  her  bieaa^ 
Thy  child  will  Ueaa  thee,  guardian  mother 
mild, 

And  far  away  thy  memorr  will  be  Meat 
By  children  of  the  children  of  thy  child. 

1865-1866 
Contributed  to '  Good  Worda,'  March,  18ea 

I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet. 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met. 

And  winda  were  roarimr  and  blowmg. 

And  I  said,  *  O  years  that  meet  in  tears. 

Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  P 

Science  enoufl^  and  exploring, 

Wsnderers  coming  and  going. 

Matter  enoufh  for  deploring. 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowii^? ' 

Seaa  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 

Wavea  on  the  shingle  pouring. 

Old  Year  roarins  and  olowii^. 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roariiv. 

STANZA 

Contributed  to  the  *  aiakeapeaNan  Show- 
Book,'  printed  in  March,  1884,  for  a  fair  got 
up  for  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 

Not  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  but  he 
That  thro'  the  channels  of  the  State 
Conyoys  the  people's  wish,  is  great ; 

His  name  is  pure,  his  fame  ia  frea. 

COMPROMISE 

Addreaaed  to  Mr.  Gbdatona,  tiiea  FHat 
Minister,  in  Norember,  1884,  whaa  the  Fra». 
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Fi«esiti4 


ohiae  Bfll  was  being  diaoiwed  m  ^«  Honseof 
Lcttdg;  and  afterwaid.  printed  m  the    PaU 

Mall  GaMtte.' 

SrsBBSXAir,  be  not  predpitote  in  tby  ^  , 
Of  steering,  for  the  jiTer  h«^,  ^jj^^ 
Parts  in  two  channels,  moTing  to  tme  ena. 

ThSstreams  about  the  bjmd; 
"Riif  iJ«A»  the  cataract  seem  the  nearer  way, 
l^teC^e  Wd  on  either  bank  maj  say, 
5l£  ih^uW^nd, 'twm  saye  thee  ^^ 

daj. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  SAPPHIC  METRE 

Contribnted  to  Profeseor  Jebb'a  '  Primer  of 
Qreek  Ldteratnre,'  1877. 

Faded  every  Tiolet,  all  the  wms  : 
Gone  the  glorious  promise,  and  the  Yictun 
Broken  in  the  anger  of  Aphrodite 
Yielda  to  the  victor. 


itebrooriita^r"* 
Wben  Baraiw '- 
Of  our  Heroes 

And  brattinii  tn 


ttesntierad 


herhaUaof 


For  an je^rij vorrion^ ^'rSliirS 


if  the  king.'  P-  Isa-^^N^  «<  *^ 
stanzas  are  entirely  imlilte  tne 

published. 

Page  2.  And  tU^men  ^Jf^     ^ 
This  stanza  was  ono8  quoted  by  Mr^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  re 
effect.    Lord  John  Mannew,  in  ay  ^ 
Lainst  political  chance,  had  quoted  the 
deaoripUon  of  England  as 


Idrlb 
lirteei 
finaSy 


The  following  *  unpublished  fragment  wai 
printed  in  *  Bos  Kosarum,'  an  anthology  edite<j 
fcy  Hon.  Mm.  Boyle,  1885 :  — 

TTie  night  with  sudden  odor  rwVd^ 
TTie  southern  stars  %  music  peal  d. 
Warm  beams  across  the  n»*dow  stole ; 
For  Love  flew  over  grove  and  field. 
Said, '  Open,  Rosebud,  open,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  soul.' 
The  following  prefatory  stanza  was  oontri- 
buted  in  1891  to  ^Pearl,'  an  ^bA  pofm  of 
Sie  14th  century,  edited  by  Mr.  Israel  Gol- 
lanoa:  — 

We  lost  you  for  how  loog  a  time. 
True  Pearl  of  our  poetic  pnme  1 
We  found  vou,  and  you  gleam  reset 
In  Britsdn^s  lyric  coronet. 
rOther  poems  by  Tennyson  mentioned  by 
Shepherd  W  Luce  in  tfceir  Bibliographies 

(Either  of  which  b  ^J^^^lyj^'^X.Z 
printed,  but  omitted  in  the  collected  editions, 
kre  the  following:  a  stanza  in  the  volume  of 
his  poems  presented  to  the  Princess  Louise  ot 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  representative  of  the 
nurses  of  EngUnd ;  Unes  on  tiie  christening  of 
the  daughter  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Fife ;  and  bnes 
to  tibTmemoryof  J.  R.  Lowell.  'Di^  are 
not  referred  to  in  tiie  '  Memoir,'  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  copes  of  them.  J 

VI      NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


A  1*««1  of  old  sad  wid* 
■Wbore  Freadom  dowly 

The  retort  was  noM  thekas  ^Bte^^ 
tiie  passage  was  takenfrom  a  different 
p^e  4.  Lbokihb  Eleoiact.  ^    .   __ , 
The  titie  in  1830  was  sunpjy    Etomieiu 
Uni  f  woJdHiove '  was  '  turtie,*  and  m  W 

For  the  allusion  in  •  Tb« -nciOTt 


For  the  auusion  w  *¥" ,— ~s^«*iT;-,i^  v-« 
eth,^etc.,  compare '  J^^^^^Sl^^l^S 
After':  ^H«per,  J^^^.J^  SfJ^ 
Bringerhome  of  all  8^^  timw.  iiMBtmm^ 
^iTto  tiie  fragment  of  Saprf-K - 


Pfege  1.   To  THX  QUKKN. 

The  f ollowingis  tiie  8tan» 
Gmtal  Pdace&xhibition of  1 
BaUy  followed  the  Gth: — 


referring  to  the 


Mxtc  ol»or,  ♦•pw  •*]r«i 
#^CC  fMTCpi  »«»««. 

Byron pa-lto— it in^Dcm Ji««a' ea-lOfOr- 

Home  to  the  weuy,  to  the  hx^jto^tr, 

Tto  wSobe  sUU  to  the  o'«j«b^ 

Whato*er  of  pewe •*»?* ^^^^^T^JS^ i 
Whata»eroorhoa«eholdgodyproU<»ot< 

Ate  rtthwM  round  ua  by  tiiy  look  «  «« . 
Thoa  taring^Bt  the  chad,  too,  to  the  moths 

Supposed  ConFMMOjre,  etc 

The  original  title  wasj  S^KWV;.  ,-  p^ 
of  a  Second-rate  Sensitive  JCnd  "^V™ ^^^ 
^thltseU.'  In  tiie  poem  as  watered  ^  t , 
Wig  Knee,  after  line  39,  were  omittad: - 

A  frirf  not  «nb***™^J  "^ J^ 
HMited  with  hop^  of  hop*  ••  » 

And  adaikdood  with  rWi  moonii^fc 
To  rtand  badde  a  gf»vejimdjje 
The  wd  bmII  •»«»■  whemwfthww 

' These  little  motjw  ■■'dgnma  saeu  w 

Clothed  on  with  hnnorti^ 

Mora  glorloo.  thsn  theBeoae»«y« 
Si  thL  !•  PMbM  into  tte  flow*™. 

And  into  bewU  end  o^.  "«5» 
And  ttU  the  HoriMid  to«JTJ?1-. 
From  open  ^nlt^  end  ■»  "»J^ 
O^erwmKi  with  ahWD  mto,  ei^ 

Bh»n  fleet  togetherj^^  o« 
Indued  with  immoitsBty. 

The  only  otiier  changes  are  *"y  finp^**^ 
*vL«»fiiigw»'™*2,and'iii«i*^lor   mm* 

169. 


PiifBS  7  *o  so 
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The  '  Weatminster  Review '  (January,  1831) 
fMognized  in  tbia  poem  *  an  extraordinary  com- 
btnatkm  of  deep  reflection,  metaph^ncal  aiialy- 
na,  ptotnreaqne  deaoription,  dramatio  transition, 
and  strong  emotion.'  Arthur  HaUam,  in  the 
'  £nffliahman*t  Magarine '  (Aufost,  1831),  said 
of  it :  *  The  *^  Confeeeions  of  a  Second-rate  Sen- 
aitiye  Mind  "  are  full  of  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  into  thoee  particular  trials  which 
are  snre  to  beset  men  who  think  and  feel  for 
tbemaelTes  at  this  epoch  of  social  dcTelopment. 
The  title  is  perhaps  ill  chosen ;  not  only  has  it 
an  appearance  of  ^uaintness,  which  has  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  but  it  seems  to  us  incorrect.  The 
mood  Dortrayed  in  this  poem,  unless  the  admir- 
able sldll  of  delineation  has  deceived  us,  is 
rather  the  clouded  season  of  a  strong  mind  than 
the  habitual  condition  of  one  feeble  and  sec- 
oad-rate.' 

Page  7.    laABKL. 

In  1842  'wifehood '  (line  16)  was  changed  to 

*  marriage,*  and  *  blenched'  (a  misprint?)  to 

*  blanched.' 

Page  8.    Mabiaka. 

In  the  4th  line  the  first  reading  was  *  the 
poach  to  the  garden-wall.'^  Bawd  Taylor, 
writing  in  1877  (in  *  International  Keyiew,'  toL 
rr.h  quotes  Uie  poet  as  saying:  *  There  is  m^ 
**  Mariana.*'  for  example.  A  line  in  it  is 
wrong,  ana  I  cannot  possibly  change  it,  because 
it  has  been  so  long  published ;  yet  it  always  an- 
noys me.  I  wrote  That  held  the  peach  to  the 
gmrden-wall."  Now  this  is  not  a  cnaracieristic 
o£  the  scenery  I  had  in  mind.  The  line  should 
be  '*  That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall."  ' 
Whether  this  couTersation  occurred  during 
Taylor's  risit  to  Tennyson  in  1857 1  cannot  sa]r ; 
but  the  line  was  changed  in  the  printed  poem  in 
1H60,  or  seyenteen  years  before  the  review  was 
written. 

In  line  43,  the  origina]  reading  was  *did 
dark  ; '  retained  in  1842,  but  changed  in  1845. 

In  line  SO,  *  up  and  away '  was  at  first  *  up  an' 
swaT  '  (changed  in  1842).  In  line  63,  the  origi- 
nal sungi'  the  pane'  was  retained  down  to 
1850.  Line  80  was  originally,  '  Downsloped  ^ 
westermg  in  his  bower '  (changed  in  1^2). 
9.    To . 


The  1830  reading  in  the  3d  and  4th  lines  was 

The  knotted  lies  of  hamsn  ereedi. 

The  wounding  oords  whieli  bind  sad  ttrsla. 

MADELnnt. 

Printed  in  1830  without  the  division  into  Stan- 
.  which  was  made  in  1842.  The  only  other 
: '  ehmige  (except  the  spelling  *  airy  *  for  *  aery ') 
^  in  *  amorously '  for  '  three  times  three '  in  the 
" .  iaat  stama  (in  the  errata  of  the  18.')0  volume). 
.V  Pege  10.  BaooLLacTiONB  of  thb  Ababian 
-^,  Nionrra. 

In  line  29  the  1830  volume  has  '  Of  breaded 
>'blcMms' ;  in  78  '  Blackgreen '  for  '  Black ' ;  in 

■„>  •  Iq  the  vohnaee  of  1830  sad  18S3,  oompouud  words 
sre,  with  rare  exeeptloDS,  nrloted  wtthoot  the  hyphen ; 
m  *  dlverehlafaif,*  'pfdsBMwsfs,'  *  BBOoataiasCreems,* 


90 '  unrayed' for 'inlaid';  in  100 'Iwas  borne': 
in  125' wreathed  nlveza':  and  in  140 '  Flowing 
beneath.' 

Page  13.    Odb  to  Mbmobt. 

Inline  68,  '  waken'd '  was  at  first  *  waked ' ; 
103  was  '  Bmblems  or  i^mpses  of  infinity ' ;  in 
117 'And  those 'was 'The  few';  and  11&-121 


Ky  friend,  with  thee  to  live  sloae, 
Methinks  were  better  then  to  own 
A  crown,  a  eo^tre,  sad  a  throne  I 

Page  14.    Thb  Pobt. 

In  1830  the  12th  stama  read  thus :  ^ 


And  In  tlie  bordure  of  tier  rohe 

WnooM,  a  name  to  iliake 
Hoar  snsTChlee,  ee  with  a  thunderflt* 

And  when  elie  spake,  etc. 

Tlie  9th  had  'a'  for  'one';  and  the  14tli 
'  hurl'd '  for  '  whirl'd.' 

In  the  1st  stanza,  '  the  hate  of  hate,'  etc., 
clearly  meana  the  hatred  of  hate,  etc.  Rev. 
F.  W.  Robertson  exphuM  it  thus:  'That  is,  the 
Pirophet  of  Truth  receives  for  his  dower  the 
scorn  of  men  in  whom  scorn  dwells,  hatred  from 
men  who  hate,  while  his  reward  is  the  gratitada 
and  affection  of  men  who  seek  the  truth  which 
the^  love,  more  eagerly  than  the  faults  which 
iJieir  acnteness  can  bbune.'    A  very  intelligent 


lady  once  told  me  that  she  had  always  under- 
stood '  hate  of  hate '  to  mean  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  hatC}  etc.,  the  poet's  passioiis  and 
sensibilities  being  to  those  of  ordinary  men 
'  aa  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.' 

Thb  Post's  Mind. 

Reprinted  in  1842  with  the  omission  ol  the  fbl- 
knring  passage  after  line  7 :  — 

Clear  es  sammer  moantslnetresms, 
Bright  ee  the  inworen  beeme. 
Which  beneeth  their  crieping 
In  the  midday,  floating  o*er 
The  golden  eeode,  make  eTermore 
To  a  wneefwuitii  r^d  eliore. 
Benoe  awa]r»  onheUowed  lao^ier  I 

The  9th  line  in  1830  waa  'The  poet's  mind  is 
holv  ground  *:  and  the  35th  had    would  never.' 

Page  15.    Thb  Sba-Fairibs. 

For  the  orinnal  form  of  this  poem,  see  p.  786. 

Page  16.    The  Dtiko  Swak. 

Reprinted  in  1842  with  '  And  loudly  did  la- 
ment '  for  '  Which  loudly,'  etc. ;  and  in  18.50 
with  '  Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow '  for 
'  sung  the  swallow.' 

Page  18.    CntcuMSTAKCB. 

The  last  line  originally  began,  *I1U  op  th« 
round,'  etc. 

Page  20.    Abbukb. 

The  onlv  changea  since  1842  are  In  the  Bth 
stanza :  'the  side  of  the  mom '  for '  the  side  o' 
the  nunn,'  and  'looks  »drooptttg'  for  'loeki 
a-drop|nng.' 

Maboabxt. 

In  the  3d  stum  tha  fint  reading  WM  "IW 
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]ioihfloiiledFlaiitaraiet'(RiQhudI.).  'Gliate- 
let '  was  proflcribed  in  the  Reigii  of  Terror,  end 
ezeonted  in  December,  1793. 

Intlie4th8tansa,Uie  1830Yolnme  hee'And 
more  aerielly  bine,'  with  *And*  instead  of 
*  Bnt '  in  the  next  line. 

Page  21.  RosALiKD. 

The  only  change  in  1884  was  the  cimiwrinn  of 
the  ^  Note    minted  on  p.  789  above. 

ElJEAllO&K. 


Fk«e22. 
Line  99 
with  doubt  and  fear.' 


Line  99  was  originaUy,  'Did  roof  noondaj 

The  reading  of  108-111 


Am  wmTM  that  from  the  outer  detp 

BoU  into  ft  quiot  core, 

Tbere  fall  away,  and  Ijing  MSi, 

Having  glorioua  dreama  in  aleep, 

ahadow  forth  the  hanka  at  wiU: 

Or  aometimea  tbey  aweU  and  move,  ato. 

In  123  'WhUe'  was  originally  *Wheti.'  For 
127  the  reading  was :  — 

I  gasa  on  thee  the  ehmdleai  noon 
Of  mortal  beanty:  in  iU  place,  ele. 

That  of  134  was  'Floweth;  then  I  funt,  I 
swoon.' 

F^:e  23.  Katk. 

This  poem,  after  being  inclnded  in  the  one- 
Tolnme  fkiriish  edition  of  1897,  has  been  omit- 
ted m  tbe^piobe '  edition  of  1898.  On  second 
thoDsht,  Lord  Tennyson  appears  to  have  de- 
luded to  add  nothing  to  the  collected  works  as 
last  azxanged  by  his  father. 

Page   24.  'Mt  lifb  is  full  of  wbabt 

StATB.' 

The  reading  of  the  first  two  stansas  in  1833 
was  as  follows:  — 


All  good  thinga  have  not  kept  aloof, 
Hor  wander'd  fatto  other  mjK 

I  have  not  lacked  thy  mfld  reproof, 
Hor  golden  largeaa  of  thy  praiaa. 
Bat  Ule  la  foil  of  weaiy  di^ 


Shake  haada,  my  friend,  aeroM  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go. 

Shake  handa  once  more:  I  cannot  dnk 
So  far —far  down,  bat  I  ahall  know 
Thy  Toioe,  and  anawer  from  below. 

mie  only  changes  in  the  next  three  stansas 
were  *  scritches  of  the  mv  *  f or  *  laughters  of  the 
jay^  and  *  dapel '  for  ^  darnels.' 

The  following  stanzas,  with  which  the  poem 
originally  end^  (connected  doeely  with  die 
preceding,  there  being  only  a  comma  after  *  the 
woodbines  blow '),  have  not  been  restored:  — 

VI 

If  tboa  ait  bleat,  my  mother*a  amfla 
Undtanmed,  If  beea  are  on  the  wing: 

nanoeaaa,  mv  friend,  a  little  while. 
That  I  may  hear  the  throi^  aing 
Bia  bridal  aoBg,  the  boaat  of  apit^ 


vn 


Bwaot  ea  the  BOlae  in  panhM 
Of  bubbli^  weDa  that  fret 

(If  any  aaaae  in  me  raemlaa). 
Thy  worda  wm  he;  t^j  ihiiwfiil 
Aa  walooma  to  py 


,  The  *  Quarterly  RcTiew' for  July,  lSS3«Wd 
its  fling  at  the  line,  *'  If  any  sense 
mains.'  *  This  donbi,'  it  says,  is  *  ii 
with  the  opening  stansa  of  the  pieee, 
fact,  too  modest;  we  take  npoa  oazBelT«B  to 
assure  Mr.  Tenn^n  that,  CTen  after  he  shall 
be  dead  and  buned,  as  much  "^soue  "  will  still 
remain  as  he  has  now  the  good  f ostinM  to 


In  the  4th  stanza  *inaj '  refeats  to  tbe  blos- 
soms of  the  hawthorn.  Compare  *  Tlie  Miller's 
Daughter: '  *  Tlie  lanes,  yon  Know,  were  whits 
with  voMj.*  Here,  as  there,  some  of  the 
can  repnnts  put  *"  May '  for  *  m^.' 

£abi«t  SoNiarro. 

I.  The  original  version  has 'a  confused  dream' 
in  the  3d  line; 'Altho' I  knew  not 'in  the       ~ 
and  for  the  14th  *'  And  each  had  fived  ii 
otherjs  mind  and  qwech.'    In  the  8th 'hath' 
italicized. 

in.  In  the  1st  line  *fnll' 

*  fierce ' :  and  in  the  12th  *  wan.    ..—    ^ 

YL  Tiie  10th  line  was  ori^rixwUy  'How 
shall  the  icy-hearted  MnsooTite.' 

VII.  Thelstline  had  originally  '  damtj '  lor 

*  slender.' 

VIII.  The  6th  line  had  *waltBi«^«irde '  lor 
'  whirling  dances.' 

X.  The  first  line  originally  began 'Bat  wen 
I  loTedj:  etc. 

XLThe  '  bridesmaid '  was  Emily  Sdhrood. 
who  afterwards  became  the  poet's  wife:  and 
the  marriage  was  that  of  his  brother  Charles  lo 
Louisa  Sellwood,  May  24, 1836.  See  the  ^Me- 
moir,' vol.  i.  p.  148. 

Page  27.    The  Ladt  of  Shai>ott. 

The  last  four  Iums  of  the  1st  sU 
as  follows:  — 

The  ydlowtoaT&d  waterUlv, 
The  greeaiheathM  daffodiBy, 
TreoBhle  in  the  water  diiUy, 
Hoand 


The  next  stanza  began  thus:  — 

WQlowa  whiten,  aipena  ahlTar. 

The  aanbeam-ahowen  break  and  qul»« 

In  the  atream  that  rnnneth  < 


Hie  first  readily  of  the  dd  and  4th 


TTndemeath  the  hoarded  bailey. 
The  reaper,  naftag  hite  and  early, 
Heare  her  ever  chaiAIng  oheer|j, 
Uke  an  angd,  ringfaif  uaaity, 

0*er  the  atream  of  nimelot 
Piling  the  aheaToa  in  forrowa  airy. 
Beneath  the  moon,  the  leaner  weai] 
fJateirtiy  whiapera,  *  H  la  tlie  fOzy, 

Lad7  of  Bhalott.' 

The  little  ide  la  aO  inranod 
With  a 
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Tnth row  bjttMi 

Tte  ■hallop  lUtteth  iUkuuaUod, 

flkimming  down  to  Camttot. 
A  pottrigsrUnd  wmds  her  bead: 
Abo  leaiMtb  on  a  valTet  ted, 
Vuli  tojtUy  rapanUM, 

TlMl^ofBtelott. 

Tkit  II.  soe§  on  thus:  — 

Ho  tisM  teth  ate  to  qport  and  pli^: 

▲  channM  wob  the  woarea  alwaj. 

▲  oaraa  it  on  ber,  if  tba  atay 
Bar  waavlnff ,  aitbar  nJgbt  or  daj. 

To  look  down  to  Gamalot. 
Bte  knowB  not  wbat  tte  enraa  maj  ba; 
Tharafora  ate  waaratb  ataadlly, 
Tbaraf  ora  no  otbar  cara  batb  aba, 

Tte  Lady  of  BbalotL 


8te  IlTaa  wltb  Uttla  Joy  or  f  c 
Ofar  tte  watar,  running  naar, 
Tte  abaapbaU  tlnklaain  bar  aar. 
Baf  ova  bar  banga  a  mirror  clear, 

RaHecung  towarad  Oamalot 
And  aa  tte  maiy  wab  aba  wbirla, 
8te  aaaa  tte  auny  rlUaga  cborla,  ato. 


The  next  atama  (*  Sometimes  a  troop,*  eto.)  is 
VBchaoged;  end  the  only  alteration  in  the  next 
is  *  went  to  Camelot  *  for  *  eame  from  Camelot.' 

In  Part  IIL  the  5th  line  of  the  2d  and  3d 
stanras  had  *  down  from  Camelot: '  the  last  line 
of  the  dd  had  *OTer  sreen  Shalott; '  the  t»th 


fine  of  the  4th  was  *  Tirra  lirra,  tirra  lirra: ' 
and  the  Sd  line  of  the  Gth  had  *  water>flower/ 

In  Part  IV.  the  latter  part  of  the  Ist  stanza 
was  aa  follows:  — 

Ootaida  tte  ide  a  abaUow  boat 
Banaatb  a  willow  lay  afloat, 
Balow  tte  earren  stem  aba  wrola, 
The  Lady  0/ 8haMt, 

Than  followed  this  stanza:  — 

A  cloodwblta  crown  of  paari  ate  dlgbt. 
AH  ralmantad  in  nowy  wblta 
That  looaaly  flaw  (bar  lona  in  algbt, 
Olaapad  with  ooa  blinding  diamond  bright) 

Ear  wida  ayaa  flxad  on  Camelot, 
TbOQgb  tte  aqually  aaatwind  kaanly 
Blow,  witb  f oldad  anna  aerenaly 
By  tte  water  atood  tte  quaanly 

Lady  of  Sbalott. 

Tlia  next  stanza  opened  thus:  — 

Wltb  a  ataady  atony  glaaoa  — 
Lite  aoBM  teld  aear  in  a 


Batelding  all  bia  own  m!irten<ie, 
Ifata,  wltb  a  glaamr  oonntanaaoa  ~ 

8te  looted  down  to  Camalot 
It  waa  tte  doaing,  ato. 


Tha  remaining  stanzas  were  aa  follows:  — 


_   to  aallcn  while  tbay 

By  create  and  ootfalla  far  from  home, 
Bking  and  dropping  witb  tte  foam, 
f^om  dying  awam  wild  warblinga  oomat 

Blown  aboreward;  ao  to  Canalot 
Mil  aa  tte  boathaad  wound  along 
Tte  wHlovry  billa  and  flalda  among, 
Ttey  baaid  her  chanting  ter  daatbaong, 

Tte  Lady  of  Sbalott. 

A  lODgdrawn  carol,  moarafnl,  boty, 
OMstented  loudly,  obSBtsd  towlj, 


Tm  bar  ayaa  ware  darkened  wholly. 
And  ter  amooth  face  abarpaned  alowly, 

Turned  to  towarad  Oawwist* 
Vor  era  ate  raacted,  etc. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  gardanwall  and  gallaiy, 

A  pale,  pale  oorpae  ate  floated  by, 

Deadoold.  between  tte  booaea  high. 

Dead  into  towarad  Camalot. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  daaaa, 
To  the  plankM  wbaifage  came: 
Below  tte  atem  they  laad  bar  nama, 

*TteLadyof8halott.* 

They  oroaaed  tbamaelvaa,  their  atara  thay  bleat. 
Knight,  minatrel,  abbot,  aquira,  and  gnast. 
There  lay  a  parcfamant  on  bar  braaat. 
That  puulea  mora  than  all  tte  reat, 

Tte  wallf  ed  wiu  at  Camelot. 
*  J%«  tteb  was  iroren  eurUnuly, 
Tha  charm  is  broken  utUrly, 
Draw  naar  atui/aar  not  —  this  U  /, 

The  Lady  qf  ShalatL* 

Hie  ending  of  the  poem  is  mnbh  iminoTed  hy 
the  revision.  The  'wellfed  wita'  (the  epithet 
seems  out  of  keeping  here)  might  well  he  *"  puz- 
zled '  b^  the  parchment,  whioh  is  as  pointless  as 
it  is  enigmatioal:  but  the  new  ending,  with  its 
introdnetion  of  Lancelot,  is  most  pathetic  and 
snagestiTe. 

In  line  157  the  reading  in  1842  (and  down  to 
1873)  waa/  A  oorae  between^'  etc. 

According  to  Palgrave  (Lyrical  Poems  by 
Tennyson '),  the  poem  waa  suggested  by  *  an 
Italian  romance  upon  the  Doima  di  Scaiotta^ 
in  which  Camelot,  nnlike  the  Celtie  tradition, 
was  placed  near  the  sea.'  It  is  in  a  reiy  dif- 
ferent form  that  the  legend  reappears  in  the 
*  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

Page  29.    Mabiaka. 

The  original  f onn  waa  as  follows:  — • 


BehfaMltte 


bill 


With  pointed  roete  anlnat  tte  Ught, 
abarpahadowed  over' 


Tte  crag  anarpaaaoowaa  overnung 

Each  glaring  craek  and  Inlet  bright. 
Far,  far,  ooelJghtblna ridge 
Looming  lite  teawlaaa  falrylaDd; 
Baatwara  a  alip  of  bomlng  aand, 
Daric-rlmmed  with  aaa,  and  bare  oi 
Down  in  tte  dry  aaJt-marahaa  atood' 
That booaa darklatticed.    Hotabraath 
Swayed  tte  aick  vineyard  ondemaafh, 
Or  moved  tte  dnaty  aoothemwood. 
*  Madonna,'  with  malodioua  moan 
Bang  Mariana,  night  and  nM»B, 
'Madonna  1  loi  lam aU alone. 
Lota  fotgottan  and  lova-forlom.* 

She,  aa  her  carol  aadder  grew, 

^em  her 
Through  roiy  taper  Angara  drew 

Her  atraamlng  ourla  of  deepeiS  browa 
On  eitter  aide,  and  made  appaar, 

Btill-ligbted  ra  a  aacret  ahriae, 

Her  malaaoboly  eyae  divine, 
irithoata 


Tte  home  of  woe  wit 

*  Madoima,*  with  melodloaa 
Bang  Mariana,  night  and 
'Madonna  I  lo  FT  am  all  akma, 
Lov»>fonottaa  and  love*forloni.* 

Whan  tte  dawaerimaon  ehaagad,  and 
Into  deep  oraage  e'sr  tte  bMi 
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Low  on  her  knees  haxwlf  bIm  CMt, 

Unto  oar  lady  prsyM  ebe. 
ffiie  moTed  her  lipe,  ehe  prayed  alone, 
She  praying  ditanayea  and  warm 
From  uombor,  deep  her  wavy  f  onn 
Li  the  darklnfltrona  mirror  ahooe. 
*  Madonna,*  in  alow  clear  tone 
Said  Mariana,  nisht  and  mom. 
Low  ahe  moorned,  *  I  am  all  alane, 
Love^orgotten  and  10Te>forlom.* 

At  noon  ahe  dombered.    All  along 

The  aOvery  Held,  the  large  leaTea  talked 
With  one  another,  as  among 

The  ^ikM  maise  in  dreams  ahe  walked. 
The  liaud  leapt:  the  sonlight  played: 
She  heard  the  callow  nwrtling  li^, 
And  hrimf ol  meadow-runnels  criq», 
In  the  f  nll4eaTM  platan-ehade. 

In  sleep  she  breathed  in  a  lower  tOMb 
Mnrmarfasg  as  at  night  and  mom, 
'Ibdonnal  lo!  I  am  all  alone, 
LoTe>foigotten  and  lore-forlorn.* 


Draaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream 

Moat  false:  he  waa  and  waa  not  thera. 
She  woke:  the  babble  off  the  stream 

Fdl,  and  without  the  stead  v  glare 
Shrank  the  sick  oUts  sere  and  smalL 

The  rirerbed  waa  doaty^white; 

From  the  bald  rock  the  bUnding  light 
Beat  ever  on  the  sonwliite  walL 

She  whispered,  with  a  stifled  moan 
More  ininud  than  at  night  or  mom, 

*  MMonna,  leare  me  not  all  alone. 
To  die  forgotten  and  live  fodocn.' 

One  dry  cicala's  smnmer  song 

At  nljgiht  filled  all  the  gaUery. 
Backward  the  latticeblind  she  fiong, 

And  leuied  npon  the  balcony. 
Brer  the  low  ware  aeemed  to  roU 

Up  to  the  coast:  far  on,  alone 

In  the  Bast,  large  &eper  overahone 
The  monming  golf,  and  on  her  eool 

Poored  dlTuae  solace,  or  the  rise 
Of  moonlight  frcmi  the  margin  rieamed, 
Tolcano-lin.  afar,  and  streamed 

On  her  white  arm,  and  beaTenward  eyei. 
Hot  all  alone  she  made  her  moan, 
Tet  erer  sang  die,  night  and  mom, 

*  Madonna  I  10 1  I  am  all  alone, 
Lov»>foigotten  and  love-foriom.* 

^e  onl^  change  ainoe  18i2  is  in  line  53,  which 
in  that  edition  retains  the  original  *  Shrank  the 
Bok  oliye,'  etc. 

Page  30.  Thb  TVo  Voices. 

Uiultered  except  in  line  457,  which  was  origi- 
mdlr  *'  So  Tariooaly  seemed  all  things  wrong^t.* 

The  poem,  according  to  PalgraTe  (who  nn- 
questionably  writes  *  with  authority '),  describes 
'  the  conflict  in  a  sonl  between  Soepticiam  and 
Faith.' 

Lines  S-15  hare  been  TarionslT  interpreted. 
Peter  Bayne  (who  is  followed  by  Professor  Coi^ 
son)  understands  the  passage  to  mean  '  that  the 
shuffling  off  of  this  mortal  coil  may  open  to  him 
new  spheres  of  energy  and  hapiriness; '  and  that 
'  the  reply  of  the  poet  is  that  man  is  nature's 
highest  ivoduot,  —  the  obvious  suggestion  being 
that  there  is  no  splendid  dragon-ny  into  which 
the  human  grub,  released  by  death,  is  likely  to 
'^Telop.'    But  (as  I  remarBad  in  my  *  Select 


Poems  of  Tennyson,*  in  1884)  this  *  saggestMB,* 
so  &r  from  being  *  obyions,'  seems  to  me  merely 
a  desperate  attempt  to  make  the  reference  to 
the  hifher  nature  of  man  a  *  reply  *  to  what  tka 
critic  assnmes  that  the  Voice  means  to  07. 
For  myself,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting 
Tainah's  interpretation  oi  the  passage:  *'  A  dra- 
gon-fly is  more  wonderful  than  tou;  '  and  Lord 
Tennyson  afterwards  ezplainea  it  to  me  in  al- 
most the  same  words:  The  dragoo-fly  is  aa 
wonderful  as  you.' 
In  line  22S,  the  allusion  is  to  the  old 


that  man  was  oomposed  ol  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  ana  water,  and  that  the  well> 


balanced  mixture  of  these  produced  the  per- 
fection of  humanity.  Compare  Siakeraeara, 
'JuHa8CMar,'Y.6.73:  — 

IDs  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  elements 

80  mix*d  in  him  that  Natore  might  atsnd  up 

And  si^  to  all  the  world,  *  This  waa  a  nan  I  * 

Page  35.   Thb  Muxbb's  Dattobtbr. 
The     poem     originally    began 


I  met  In  all  the  dose  green  wsya, 

While  walking  with  my  line  and  rod. 
The  wealthy  miiler'a  mealy  face, 

Like  the  moon  in  an  iry^od. 
He  Iook*d  80  jolly  and  eo  good. 

While  Ashing  in  the  miU-dsm 
I  laogh*d  to  aee  him  as  he  stood. 

And  dreamt  not  off  the  miller'a  daughter. 


The  2d  stanza,  now  the  lat, 

tered,  and  the  only  change  in  the  next  is  U 

make '  for  *  makes '  in  the  last  Une.  In  tibe 
next  (3d)  stanza,  the  original  reading  in  the  2d 
line  was '  My  darling  Alice,'  and  *my  own  sweet 
wife '  in  the  6th  line. 

The  4th  stanza  CHaye  I  not  found,' ete.) 
added  in  1842. 

The  5th  stanza  originally  stood  thus:  -* 

^y  father's  mansjon,  moonted  high. 
Looked  down  npon  the  rillage  qiira. 

I  waa  a  long  and  listless  boy. 
And  son  and  heir  onto  the  sifidra. 

In  these  dear  walls,  where  land  you 
HaTe  lived  and  loved  alone  eo  loqgi 

Bach  mom  my  aleep,  etc. 

The  eth  stanza  began: — 

I  often  heard  the  oooing  dove 

In  flr^  woodlands  moom  alone; 
Bat  ere  I  saw,  etc. 

The  last  line  had  '  the  long '  for ' 
The  7th  stanza  was  as  f  oUows:  - 


Bometlmfle  I  whistled  in  the  wind. 

Sometimes  I  angled,  thooffht  and  deed 
Torpid,  as  swallows  left  behmd 

That  winter  *neath  the  fleeting  weed: 
At  win  to  wander  ereryway 

From  brook  to  brook  my  aole  ^•Wg'**) 
As  liUie  eels  over  meadows  gray 

Oft  ahift  their  glimmering  pool  by  night. 

The  8th  stanza  was  the  one  now  made  tbe 
13th,  and  the  first  quatrain  read  thus:  -* 


How  dear  to  me  in  Tonth,  my  lore, 
Waa  eTeiythiag  aboet  the  ■m— 
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Ite  Uaek  and  iilMil  pool  ftboTv, 
TIm  pool  boMaih  toaX  no'or  liood  itfll, 

TIm  9th  and  10th  w«i6  as  f olloivs:  — 

I  kyvod  from  <tf  tbo  l»ridg«  to  hur 

Tf  ruUng  aoiuid  tbo  water  auido. 
And  MO  tho  flah  that  orerTwhero 

In  tbo  baekourront  glanood  and  played: 
Ijom  down  the  tall  fla^ower  that  •prong 

Beiide  the  noiiT  •teppingatones, 
And  the  nmaed  ehestnutbongha  that  hong 

Tbickatodded  over  with  white  oonea. 

X«inooiber  yoa  that  ^Muant  day 

When,  after  roving  In  the  wooda, 
(T  waa  April  then)  I  came  and  lay 

Beneath  thcee  gununy  cheatnotbada 
Xliat  gUatened  fas  the  April  bloe 

Upon  the  alope  ao  amooth  and  oool) 
I  lay  and  nerer  thooght  of  yo«, 

Bat  angled  in  the  deep  nmlpooL 

The  itaiiza  be^imdnir  *  A  loTe^ong/  etc.,  was 
uot  in  the  original  Yenion,  which  continued 


A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

nunged  in  the  atraam.    With  idle 
Downlooking  through  the  aedgea  rank, 

I  aaw  yonr  troubled  image  Uiero. 
Upon  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

It  wandered  like  a  floating  light, 
A  f uU  fair  form,  a  warm  white  nec^ 

And  two  white  arma— how  roqr  white  I 

If  yon  ranenber,  yon  had  aat 

Upon  the  narrow  oaaementedge 
A  lone  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  TOO  were  leaning  from  the  ladg«b 
I  raiaed  my  eyea  at  onoe:  abore 

They  met  two  eyee  ao  blue  and  bright, 
finch  eyea  I  I  awear  to  you,  my  Ioto, 

Ibat  th^  have  neter  loat  their  light. 

The  next  (13th)  stanza,  now  sappresied,  was 
■  follows:  — 

That  alope  beneath  the  obertant  tall, 

la  wooed  with  ohoiceet  breatlm  of  air; 
Kethinka  that  I  ooold  teU  you  all 

The  eowallpa  and  the  kingcups  there; 
lach  coltafoot  down  the  graiwy  bent, 

Whoee  roond  learea  hold  the  gntherad 
Baeh  qnaintly-f olded  cuekoo-pint, 

And  aQTar-paly  oodcoo  flowar. 

Hm  14th  was:  ^ 

In  rambling  on  the  eaitem  wold, 

When  thro*  the  ahowery  April  ntghfea 
llieir  hnelaai  creecent  glimmered  cold. 

From  aU  the  other  Tillage  UghU 
I  knew  yonr  t^Mr  far  away. 

My  heiut  waa  full  of  trembling  bope^ 
Down  from  the  wold  I  came  and  h^ 

Upon  the  dewy  awarded  alope. 

TIm  10th  was  as  follows:  — 

The  white  chalkqnarry  from  the  hUl 

Upon  the  broken  ripple  gleamed, 
1  SKmrared  lowly,  aitting  rtlll. 

While  round  my  feet  the  eddy  atraaaad: 
•Oh  I  that  I  were  the  wreath  aiie  weera, 

The  BBhror  where  her  night  abe  feeda, 
eng  she  ilngs,  the  air  abe  lirmthii, 

Tba  lattera  of  the  book  aha  reada.* 


The  16th  was  identioar  with  the  utesent  16th, 

*  Sometiines  I  saw  yon  sit  and  spin,^  etc. 

The  17th  was:  — 

I  lored,  but  when  I  dared  to  UMok 
My  lOTo,  the  lawna  were  white  with 

Tour  ripe  lipa  moved  not,  but  your  oheek 
Fluahed  uke  Uie  coming  of  Uie  day: 

Boncheekt,  roaeUpt,  half -aly,  half^, 
Ton  would,  etc 

*  May,'  which  must  hnre  been  a  misprint,  was 
chained  to  'may '  in  1842. 

The  18th  and  19th  (afterwards  omitted  to 
make  room  for  the  three  new  ones,  in  which 
Alice  is  broneht  to  virit  his  mother,  —  the  pt^ 
sent  18th,  19Ui,  and  20th)  were  as  follows:  ~ 

Bemember  you  the  olear  moonlight 
That  whitened  all  the  eaatem  ridgeu 

Whan  o'er  the  water,  dancing  white, 
I  atept  upon  the  old  milM>ridgeT 

I  heard  yon  whlaper  from  above 
A  lute-toned  whisper,  *  I  am  here;  * 

I  mnnnured,  *  Bpeak  aaln,  my  love. 


The 


la  loud;  leaDnot 


I  beard,  aa  I  bavo  aaemed  to...^. 
When  all  the  under  air  waa  atflU 


The  low  Toioe  of  the  glad  new  year 
CaU  to  the  fraddy-floweted  hOL 

I  board,  aa  I  bare  often  bavd. 
The  nightingale  In  leafy  woods 

CaU  to  lU  mate,  when  ndthinff  atlm 
To  left  or  right  but  fkUIng  looda. 

The  20th  stansn  was  as  follows:  — 


Cone,  AUce,  rfi«  to  me  the     _. 

I  made  you  on  our  marrlageday. 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along 

Halz-teaifnlly.  and  you  were  gay 
With  brooch  and  ring:  for  I  ihall  i 

The  while  you  aing  that  aong,  to  __ 
The  mUlwheel  turning  in  the  atraam. 

And  the  groan  ohintuut  whlaper  m 

The  '  Sonsr  *  was  originally  this:  — 


X  wiah  I  were  bar  earring 
Ambnahad  in  anbum  nnglota 


(Bo  might  my  ahadow  traaBble 

Orer  her  downy  cheek) 
Hid  fai  her  hair,  aU  day  and  niaht, 
Tboehlng  bar  neck  ao  wann  and  whifeib 


I  wiah  I  were  the  girdle 

Buckled  about  her  dainty  waiat. 
That  her  heart  might  beat  agaiiMi  ■• 

Inaorrowand  Inreat. 
I  ahould  know  woU  U  It  beat 
I  *d  ofaMp  it  round  ao  dooa  and 


risht, 

dtighk 


I  wiah  I  were  her  neeklaoe. 
Be  might  I  ever  fall  and  rite 


Upon  her  balmy  boaom 
With  her  laughter  or 
I  would  lie  rorad  ao  warm  and  U|M 


her  laughter  or  her  Mm. 
I  lie  round  ao  warm  and  Ug 
I  would  not  be  unclaaped  at  nigbi. 

The  next  stanzas  (21st  and  22d)  wei«:< 


A  trifle,  awoH,  which  true  lore  apaOa^ 
True  lore  ioterprata  right  alone; 

Ver  o*er  each  letter  brooda  and  dwella 
(like  light  from  running  watm  thrown 

On  flowery  awatha)  the  bUarfnl  flame 
Of  his  aweet  ejea,  that,  diV  and  night. 
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With  pnlMt  tfarffllac  thro*  hia  fnoM 
Do  £b1j  toHBldfti  ■tanybright. 


Hoir  I  waste  Ingnga  —  j«t  in  truth 

Toa  Buut  bluB*  love,  wImmo  aoi^ 
Mado  ma  a  rh jmeiter  iii  my  youth, 

And  OTBT-camloaa  in  age. 
Btng  ma  that  othor  aoog  I  made, 

Half'«nffared  with  my  h^»py  lot, 
Whao  in  ua  bneiy  Umawood-ahadi 

I  foond  tha  bloa  f oi|aitHDia-not. 

TtoM  WM  Uie  aeoond  'Song*:  — 

An  Taatendght  yoa  mat  ma  not. 
Mr  UkMora,  fotgat  ma  not. 
whan  I  am  gone,  regrat  ma  not, 
Bat,  hera  or  thara,  n»sot  ma  not. 
With  Toor  aiebad  ayabrow  threat  me  not, 
And  tramoloos  eyei,  Uke  April  akiea, 
Tliat  aaam  to  tay,  *  forget  ma  not.* 


I  pnj  yon,  lore,  forget  ma  not. 


In  idle  MRow  aet  bm  not; 

Bagret  ma  not:  forget  me  not: 

Oh  I  leare  ma  not;  oh,  let  bm  not 

Wear  quite  away;  —  forget  me  not. 

With  rogoialh  laof^ter  fret  me  not 
V^om  dewy  eyea,  like  April  aUaa, 
That  erer  bok,  *  forget  me  not,' 
Bine  aa  ttie  blna  forget  ma-not. 

Tile  23d  atama  is  unaltered  bam  the  one  be- 
gimiing '  Look  thio'  mine  eyea  with  thine,'  ete.; 
and  the  24th  and  last  is  the  same  that  now  ends 
the  poem,  exoept  that  the  fiist  quatrain  reads 
thus:  — 

I  Nra  half  a  mind  to  walk,  my  lova. 

To  tha  old  mm  aeroaa  the  wolda, 
Vor  look  I  tha  aonaet  from  abore 

Whida  all  tha  Tale  fat  ro^  f olda,  ate. 

The  present  29th  and  26th  stanzas  (*  Tet  teais 
they  shed,'  eto.)  were  added  in  18i2.  In  the  7th 
line  of  the  25th  all  the  Ameriran  editions  that 
I  haTe  seen  (from  1842  down)  have  *  the  loss 
that  brooght '  instead  of  '  had  brooght. ' 

Page  38.   Fatima. 
^  The  2d  stanza  waa  added  m  1842.    The  2d 
line  of  the  poem  had  originally  *  at '  for  *  from.' 

CEkonb. 

The  poem  ariginally  began  thns:  — 

Ibara  ia  a  dale  in  Ida,  loTalier 

Than  any  in  old  lonfas  beantifal 

With  emerald  dopaa  of  aamy  award,  that  Baaa 

Above  ttie  load  glenriTar,  which  hath  worn 

A  path  thro*  atoepdown  granite  walla  below 

Mantled  with  flowering  tendriltwine.    In  front 

The  cedanhadowy  TalMira  open  wide. 

Fariaen,  hi^  over  all  ue  Oodboilt  wall 

And  many  a  auowyvolomnad  range  dirine. 

Mounted  with  awful  aculpturee — men  and  Ooda, 

The  work  of  Goda— bright  on  the  da^blue  aky 

The  wfaidy  eitadal  of  Dion 

Shone,  Uke  tha  erown  off  Txma.    Hither  came 

Monnifnl  qtaone,  wandering  forlorn 

Of  Paiia.  onoe  her  playmate.    Bound  her  neck. 

Her  neck  all  marUewhite  and  marUecold, 

Floated  her  hair  or  ■earned  to  float  in  raat. 

She,  leaning  on  a  Tine-entwinMl  atone, 

Sang  to  tlse  atOlnaaa,  till  the  mountain-ahadow 

Sloped  downward  to  her  aeat  from  the  upper  elUf. 


where  part  of  thia  poem  waa  writ- ' 
ifedaa  of  Gioala,  whieh  had 


O  mottier  Ida,  nuuqrf oontiUned  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida.  hearken  era  I  die^ 
The  graadwpper  ta  aOent  in  the  graaa. 
The  Ikard  with  hia  ahadow  on  tha 
Sleepa  like  a  ahadow,  and  tha 
Cicala  in  tha  noonday  laapeth 
Alci«tha 
Thapoipla 


Tlie  text  then  goes  on  without  change  (< 
the  insertion  of  line  46.  *  I  waited  nndei 
the  dawnins  hills.'  whiim  is  not  in  ih»  fint 
ston)  to  line  61.    Came  nn  from  reedy  '^ 
all  alone.'    It  then  prooeeos  as  ~  " 


0  mottier  Ida,  hearken  era  I  die. 

1  mto  alone:  the  goldonandalled  mom 
Boeehued  the  aooinf  ul  hiUa:  I  mto  alone 
With  downdropt  eyaa:  whitebreaatad  like  a 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  came:  a  leopard 
From  hia  irikite  riioulder  drooped:  hia 
Cluatered  about  hia  templm  Uke  a  God*a: 
And  hia  cheek  brightened,  aa  the  foambow 
When  the  wfaid  blowa  the  foam;  and  I  oidlad 
*  Welcome,  Apdlo,  welcome  hcaae,  Ap^***, 
Apollo,  my  Apollo,  loved  ApoUo.* 


*  In  tha 
^laswavwy 


Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
He,  mildly  amUing,  in  hia  milkwhite  palm 
Cloae^ield  a  gcddan  apple,  lightniiigbc%ht 
With  ehangefnl  flaahaa,  dropt  with  dew  of 
Ambroaially  amelUng.    From  hia  Up, 
Gorred  orimaon,  the  fnllflowing  tint  of 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

*Myowa 
Beantifnibrowod  (Xnona,  mine  own  aoul. 
Behold  tUa  fruit,  whoae  glnamJng  rind  iugi»f% 
"  For  the  meet  fair  »  fa  aftertfme  may  braad 
Deep  erQwiHedaaa  of  heaTan  and 
Heartburning  toward  hallowed  Dion; 
And  aU  the  colour  of  my  afterlife 
WiU  be  the  ahadow  of  today.    Tbday 
Here  and  Pallaa  and  the  floeting 
Of  laughterloTing  Aphrodite 
In  manyf<ridad  Ida  to  receive 
Thia  meed  off  beauty,  ahe  to  waon  my  nana 
Award  the  palm.    Wlthfa  the  men  hOMdi^ 
Under  yon  whiapering  tuft  of  mdeat 
la  an  ii^oing  grotto,  atrown  i  '  ~ 
And  Ivymatted  at  the  mouth. 
Thou  nnbelMddai  may^at  behold,  unheard 
Hear  aU,  and  aee  thy  Paria  Judge  off  Godai* 


Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  era  I  die. 

It  waa  the  deep  midnoon:  one  aflverr  clond 

Had  loat  hia  way  between  the  piney  UDa. 

Tbey  came  —all  three— Uie  Olympian  _ 

Naked  they  ceme  to  the  amoothawarded  bower, 

Loatroua  with  lUyflower,  violeteyed 

Both  white  and  Una,  with  lotetree>f  rait  thickant* 

Shadowed  with  afaglng  pine;  and  aU  the  while. 

Above,  the  overwandwing  ivy  and  vine 

Thia  iray  and  that  fa  many  a  wild  f  eatoon 

Rvi  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarlM  boufj^ 

With  bunch  and  bony  aiid  ilower  thro'  and  throP. 

On  tiie  tieetopa  a  goldan  rioriooB  dood 

Loaned,  alowly  dropping  down  ambrodal  daw. 

How  beautifnl  they  were,  too  beautifnl 

To  look  upon  I  but  Faria  waa  to  me 

More  loveUer  than  all  the  worid  beaida. 

O  mother  Ida,  hearken  era  I  die. 
Flrat  apaka  tha  imperial  Olympian 


aeariet  wfaga  apotted  with  Uaek. 
the  kind  euato  fa  Mount  Ida. 


Probabljaolhiiwrf 
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Whh  vebM  eTObrow  ■miUng  iottmiIj, 
ruUejMH«n.    81m to Pkurit made 
Proffer  of  royal  powor,  ftmplo  nito 
Unqneotiouod,  oroiflowlug  rsTvooo 
Whecowith  to  ombeUkh  ^ofee  *  from  maaj  a  tkIo 
And  riiramiiMlflfod  rhampotga  clothod  with  com, 
Or  upland  vlabo  wealthy  la  oil  and  wine  — 


homage,  trihttte,  tax  and  toll 
ly  an  Inland  town  and  haven  lane, 
Maat-throofed  below  her  ahadowii^  citadel 
In  glaaqr  beje  amoog  her  talleat  towere.' 

O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Still  aho  epake  on  and  still  ahe  spake  of  power 
'  WUeh  fa  all  action  ia  the  end  of  alL 
Fowwr  fitted  to  the  season,  measured  by 
The  heifht  of  the  general  feeling,  wisdombom 
And  thiooed  of  wisdom  ~  from  all  neighbour  orowna 
Allianne  and  sllegianoe  evermore. 
8acfa  boon  from  me  Heaven's  Queen  to  thee  kinc- 
bora,'  etc. 

Tbe  next  nz  Hnes  (126-131)  follow  without 
ehaiiffv,  and  the  epeeoh  of  Juno  ends  wiiJb  theee 
two  fines,  afterwards  suppressed:  — 

Tlw  ehangelees  calm  of  midlspoted  right, 

Tlw  highest  height  and  topmost  strength  of  power. 

There  is  no  change  in  tihe  next  ten  lines 
a32-141)  except  *  Flattered  hisspirit  *  for '  Flat- 
tered his  heart.' 

The  qteech  of  PaUas  (142-164)  originally  stood 
thus:  — 

'  flelftwrerenee,  selfkoowledge,  selfoontrol 
Are  the  three  hinges  of  the  gates  of  life. 
That  open  into  power,  every wav 
Without  horison,  bound  or  ahadow  or  dood. 
Tet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Will  come  uncalled-for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear. 
And  beeanae  right  ia  right,  to  f oUow  right 
Were  wiadom,  in  the  aoorn  of  oonsequenoe. 

S>ear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die.) 
ot  as  men  value  gold  beeaoae  It  tricks 
And  biaaone  outward  life  with  ornament. 
But  rather  as  the  miser,  for  Itself. 
Good  for  aelfgood  doth  half  destroy  selfgood. 
Tbe  means  and  end.  like  two  coiled  snakes,  infect 
Sack  other,  bound  In  one  with  hateful  love. 
80  both  into  the  fountain  and  the  stream 
A  drop  of  poison  falls.    Come  hearken  to  me, 
And  look  upon  roe  and  consider  me. 
Bo  Shalt  thou  find  me  fairest,  so  nidoranoe, 
like  to  an  athlete'a  arm,  ahall  still  become 
Bfaiew'd  with  motion,  tiU  thine  active  will 
(As  the  dark  body  of  tbe  Sun  robed  rooad 
With  hia  own  ever-emanating  lights) 
Be  flooded  o'er  with  her  own  efflnencee. 
And  thereby  grow  to  freedom.* 

Here  ahe  eesead,  etc. 

The  next  fire  lines  (165-169)  are  unchanged, 
and  the  poem  then  goes  on  thus :  — 

IdaUaa  Aphrodite  ooeanbom, 
Freeh  aa  the  foam,  newbathed  in  Paphian  wella, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  upward  drew 
Flrom  her  warm  brow  and  boaom  her  dark  hair 
Frsgiaot  and  thick,  and  on  bet  head  upbonad 
la  a  purple  band:  below  her  lucid  neck 
Shone  Ivorylike,  and  from  the  groond  her  fool 
OleaoMd  rosywhite,  and  o'er  her  roonded  flonn 
Mete  lien  the  shadows  of  the  vinebnnchee 
yiostsJ  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  aorr^ 


There  &■  no  change  in  the  next  twenty-^onr 
lines  (179-202)  except  that,  instead  of  the  three 
lines  beginning  'She  spoke  and  laogh'd,*  the 
first  yerdon  has  these  two :  — 


I  only  saw  my  Paris  raise  hla  am: 

I  only  aaw  great  Here'a  aagiy  eyee,  ete. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  iK>em  the  changes  are 
few  and  slight.  In  line  203  the  earlier  reading 
is '  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die; '  and  so 
also  in  252.  Line  226  was  'Oh  1  mother  Ida, 
hearken  ere  I  die; '  and  241  was  '  Yet.  mother 
Ida,  hear  me  ere  I  die.'  For  205-206  the  origi- 
nal reading  was:  — 

Mt  dark  taU  pinea,  that  plumed  the  craggy  lodge 
Hurh  over  the  blue  gorge,  or  lower  down 
nOing  grseDgnlphed  Ida,  all  between 
The  anowy  peak  and  snowwhite  cataract 
Vostersd  the  callow  eaglet— from  bsasath,  ete. 

Lines  216-225  were  inserted  in  1842;  and  for 
249-251  the  original  version  has  only  the  line, 
'Ereitisbom.    I  wiU  not  die  alone.^ 

In  line  27  all  the  editions  I  hare  seen  down  to 
that  of  1864  have  *'  and  the  cicala  sleeps; '  and 
in  the  next  line  *  The  purple  flowers  droop.'    It 

Srobably  oocnrred  to  the  poet  that  the  intro- 
notion  of  the  cicala^  or  cicada  (the  Greek  ci- 
cada, not  our  insect  so  called),  was  too  nearly  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  grasahopper. 
For  lines  39,  40,  compare  *  Tithonns ' :  — 

Like  that  strsnge  song  I  heard  Apollo  slag 
While  Dion  like  a  mist  roee  into  towera. 

For  the  myth,  see  Grid, '  Heroides,'  xr.  173; 
and  for  a  similar  legend  concerning  the  origin 
of  Camelot^see  * Gareth and Lynette.' 

Page  42.  To . 

In  the  1833  Tolome  this  introdnctica  to  *  The 
Palace  of  Art '  began  thns:  — 

I  send  yoo.  Friend,  a  aort  of  allegofy, 

SHI  are  an  artist  and  win  naderataad 
many  lesser  meenlnga)  of  a  aool,  etc 


In  1842  it  was  reprinted  with  no  change  ex- 
cept in  these  lines. 
Tbb  Palacb  or  Abt. 
In  the  2d  stanza  the  original  readii^  was: « 

eto. 

The  4th  stanza  originaUir  began  thns:  '  While 
the  great  world  rans  roana,'  etc. 

Between  the  4th  and  5th  stanzas  (the  hitter  is 
unchanged)  was  the  followiiMr,  sopprssiod  in 
1842:  —  -•        i-i- 


I  ehoae,  whoee  ranged  ramparta  bright 
From  great  broad  meadow«baem  of  deep 


And  richly  feaat  within  thy  r***^*"*?. 

Like  to  the  dainty  bird  that  sops, 
Lodced  In  the  histroos  erown->tmperial. 
Draining  the  honeycope. 

Then  came  these  stanzas,  which  haTe  beea 
mofe  or  less  altered  and  transposed:  — 


FUl  of  long  sounding  oorridofs  it 

That  overvanlted  grateful  glooma, 
Boef  ed  with  thick  |4atea  of  I 
Ff^^ifig  In  stately 
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Van  of  great  rooBui  and  muJl  the  pftlaoa  ifeood, 

AU  ▼arioos,  aU  beaotifol, 
Looking  all  waya,  fitted  to  araiy  mood 
Aim  obange  of  my  itill  aooL 


'  Vor  MiBe  were  hmg,'  ete.  (the  preaent  16th 
onalterad). 

*  Om  ahowed  an  Ebgliah  home,*  etc  (the  pieeent  22d 

atania,  with  no  further  change). 

Some  were  aU  daik  and  red,  a  glimmfiring  hmd 

Lit  with  a  low  roond  moon, 
Amooff  brown  roeka  a  man  npon  the  aand 
¥^iit  weeping  all  alone. 

One  nemed  a  foregrouud  black  with  atooea  and  alaga, 

Below  ■onsmitten  icy  Bfdrea 
Boae  striped  with  long  white  dond  the  aoomf  ol  ciaga, 
Deeptrenched  witii  thmiderfirea. 

Some  ahowed  ba-oft  thick  woods  momited  with  towera. 

Hearer,  a  flood  of  mild  snniQiine 
Foored  on  long  walks  and  lawns  and  beda  and  bowen 
IteUised  with  bunchy  Yine.^ 

Or  the  maidmother  by  a  cmciflx. 
In  yellow  pastnrea  sonnywarm,  ete. 

Or  Tenoa  in  a  mowy  sheD  alone, 

Deepahadowed  in  the  glaasv  brine, 
Hoonuke  glowed  donUe  on  the  bloe,  and  ahone 
A  naked  ahape  dlTine. 

*  Or  in  a  clearwiOled  city,' etc.  (now  26th  ataa»). 

Or  that  deepwoonded  child  of  Pendragon 

Mid  misty  woods  on  sloping  greena 
Dosed  in  the  Tallqr  of  Aniion 
Tended  Iqr  crowned  queena. 

• 

Or  bhie  eyed  Kriemhilt  from  a  craggy  hoMf 

Athwart  the  light-green  rows  of  vme, 
FOor'd  biasing  hoards  of  Nlbelongen  gold, 
Down  to  the  gulf y  Bhine. 

■uropa's  soarf  blew  in  an  aroh,  undai^ied. 
From  her  bare  shoulder  backward  borne; 
Vicom  one  hand  drooped  a  crocua:  one  hand  graaped 
The  mild  bull*B  g<dden  horn. 

He  thro'  the  atreamJng  crystal  swam,  and  roDed 

Ambroaial  breaths  that  seemed  to  noat 
In  lightwreathed  curia.    She  from  the  ripple  cold 
Updrew  her  sandalVid  foot.* 

*  Or  elae  flnahed  Ganymede,*  etc  (as  now,  except  *  Ofer ' 

for«AboTe*in4thline). 

Hot  theae  alone:  bat  many  a  legend  fair. 

Which  the  supreme  Caacasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  nature  for  itself,  was  there 
Broidered  in  screen  and  blind. 

80  that  my  sool,  beholding  in  her  pride 

All  these,  from  room  to  room  did  pass; 
And  all  thinga  titat  she  saw,  slie  mnltipUed, 
A  nmujiMehd  glaas 

And  being  both  the  sower  and  the  aeed, 

Remaining  in  herself  became 
All  that  she  saw,  Madonna,  Oanymede, 
Or  the  Asiatic  dame — 

Stm  changing,  as  a  lighthonae  in  the  night 
Changeth  athwart  Um  gleaming  main. 


^  nds  stann,  Bke  the  next  bat  one,  was  omitted  In 
18^    The  hyphen  in  'farKkff,*  aa  in  ocowional  in- 
I  beftte  and  after,  la  in  the  ori^Dal  edition. 


From  red  to  yeDow,  yeUow  to  pale 
Than  back  to  red  again. 


to  change  f oar  times  within  tbe 


*  From  change  to  change  four  times 
The  brainla  moulded,'  she  began, 
■  80  through  all  phases  of  all  thought  I 
Into  the  perfect  man.* 


altered  as  f gI- 


In  1842  this  last 
lows:  — 


*  From  diHM  to  shape  at  firat  within  the 

The  brain  is  mod^*d,*  she  began, 

*  And  thro*  all  phases  of  aU  thoci^  I  eosM 

Into  the  pwrfect  man.* 

The  next  stanza  in  the  1833  toIobm  vas  » 
foUows:  -^ 


*  All  Nature  widena  iqpward. 
The  simpler  esstmre  lower '. 
More  complex  is  mote  perfect,  owning  1 
Disooorse,  more  widely 


This  was  xetained  in  1842  and  in  the  salw 
qnent  editions  down  to  1853,  when  the  present 
t/vee  stanzas  were  substitnted  for  this  and  the 
preceding  one. 

The  next  stanza  in  1833,  and  nntil  1853,  wai 
as  follows:  — 


I  take  poaeeasioa  of  raen*s  minds  and 
I  live  in  all  things  greet  and  amalL 
I  sit  apart  hoidinff  no  forma  of  deeds, 
But  contemphiHng  alL 

The  1833  yeision  then  continned  thns:  — 


Foot  ample  ooarta  there  woe. 
North, 

In  each  a  s(|aar6d  lawn  whereCrom 

A  golden-gorged  dragon  qxmted  forth 

The  foantain*B  diamond  foam. 


*  AH  roond  the  oodl  green  ooarta,*  etc  (the 
7th  otanaa,  with  no  farther  changeX 


Firom  thoee  four  Jets  four  oorrenta  in 

Over  the  black  rock  streamed  below 
In  steamy  folds,  that,  floating  as  they  fell, 
lit  iq»  a  torrentbow; 

And  roond  ti>e  roofs  ran  gOded  gaDeriea, 
That  gave  larRe  view  to  dtetant  Isndi, 
I^  towns  [«ie]  and  m««iMf«,  and 
skiee 
Long  lines  of  amber  asnda. 

Huge  incenae-ana  aloi^  the  bafaMtrada^ 

Hollowed  of  solid  amethyst. 
Each  with  a  different  odoor  f nmlQg, 
The  air  a  sOTer  mist. 

Far-<rfr  *t  waa  wonderful  to  look  upon 

Thoee  somptoous  towers  between  the  ^ 

Of  that  great  foambow  trembling  in  the  ana. 
And  the  argent  incense-eteam; 

And  round  the  tenraoee  and  roond  the  waOa, 

While  day  sank  lower  or  roee  higher. 
To  see  those  rails  with  aU  their  knoba  and  baDa, 
Bum  like  a  fringe  of  firo. 


likewise  the  deepset  windowa,  ataia 

Burned,  like  alowflamlng  exunaon  flree. 
From  abadowed  grots  of  archea  interlaced. 
And  topped  vHth  frootUke  spires. 

*  Omitted  In  1842,  like  the  3d,  4th,  wd 
below. 
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Up  in  Um  towtt«  I  nbc«d  jRMi  belli,*  etc  (33d 
otherwiee  mirnenged), 

Tbei«  deephaired  MDton  like  en  engel  tell 

Stood  limnM,  Bhekespeere  bleud  end  mild, 
Oiim  Dente  preeMd  hie  lipe,  end  from  the  well 
faeldbUndF 


The 


Homer  imUed. 


And  udemeeth  f  reehcerved  in  oederwood* 

Bomewhet  ellke  in  f  onn  end  fece, 
The  0«nii  of  ereiy  climete  atood. 
All  brothen  of  one  rece:  * 


Aiwele  «ho  iweT  the  eeeeont  by  their  eit, 
And  OMxald  elfahepee  in  eerth  end  aee; 
And  with  greet  effort  build  the  humen  heeit 
From  eerlleet  infency. 

And  in  the  eonpleroed  Oriel'a  coloured  Heme 

Imaortel  Micheel  Aogelo 
Looked  down,  bold  Luther,  leigebrowed  ye^llaa^ 
The  king  of  tboee  who  know. 


,  the  blight  fMe  of  Celderon, 

Bobed  Derid  tonohinff  holy  itringBi 
The  HeUcemeeeeXn,  ena  elone, 
Alfred  the  flower  of  kinga, 

iMleh  with  fleroe  Bnkiel, 

Swarth  Moeee  bv  the  Coptic  eee, 
Plato,  Fetrerce,  lAry^  end  Repheiu, 
And  eeetem  Confntiee: 

And  raenv  more  thet  In  their  lifetime 

FuIlweUIng  fonnteinheede  oi  Chenge, 
Between  the  itone  ahefte  glimmered,  hleionad  fkdr 
In  divere  reiment  Btnmge. 


•ThKo*  whkh  the  Ughte,*  etc.  (43d  ■lauB^  unebeoged). 
•Ho  aigfatingele,*  etc.  (44th  ■leuB^  uncheaged). 
« Biagfaif  end  mormurlng,*  etc.  (46th  uncheaged). 


rich  tropic  mounteia,  thet  infolde 
All  chenge,  from  ilete  of  acettered  nehne 
Soplag  throuff h  Ato  greet  lonee  of  rlimetir,  holda 
Hie  heed  m  aiowa  end  celnu'- 

Pan  of  her  own  delight  and  nothing  elee 

My  Teinglorloua,  gorgeous  aoul  [fir] 
Bet  throned  between  the  Bhlnlng  oriels, 
In  pomp  beyond  control; ' 

With  pilee  of  flavorooe  fruits  in  beeket-twine 

Of  gold,  imheepM,  crushing  down 
Moakscented   biooms^ell    teete^gnqie,  gourd 
pine- 
In  bunch,  or  alnglegrown  — 

Our  growths,  end  such  as  brooding  ladlaa  heete 

Meke  out  of  crimson  Uoeaoms  <Mep, 
Ambroaiel  pulpe  ead  jnloee,  sweets  from  sweeta 
Baachaaged,  when  seawinde  sleep. 

With  graceful  challcee  of  curious  wiae, 

Woadere  of  ert  —  end  costly  Jars, 
And  boesM  salvers.    Ere  voung  night  dirina 
Crowned  dying  day  with  stars. 

Making  sweet  doee  of  his  delicious  toOi, 

Bbe  ut  white  streems  of  deatllng  ges. 
And  soft  end  fragreat  flames  of  precious  oOe 
In  moone  of  purple  gleee 


1  Thia  alaaaa  end  the  next  one  omlttod  in  1842, 

the  2d  end  3d  below. 
•  These  two  ■tauae,  with  thoee  deioribbig  the 


Renged  on  the  fretted  woodwork  to  the  ground. 

Thus  her  intonee  untold  delight 
In  doM  or  TiTid  colour,  smell  and  eound, 
Wee  ftottered  dey  and  night 

*  Bometlmee  the  riddle,*  etc.  (the  preeent  Mth 
otherwise  nnehenged). 

Of  f ulUsphered  contemplation.    Bo  three  yeen 
8he  throTe,  but  on  the  fourth  she  fell,  etc. 

Th&  renudning  twenty  stamas  of  the  poem 
(57th  to  76th),  except  for  the  omunon  of  one 
■tftiiza,  are  the  same  as  the  Mth  to  74th  that 
DOW  end  it,  with  the  foUowing  slight  ehaages:  — 

In  line  247  '  onward-sloping  *  has  heen  put  for 
'  downward-eloping;  *  in  &1,  *  a  sound '  for  *  the 
aonnd,*  and  *  rocks'  (retained  until  1863)  for 
'stones; '  and  in  288. '  And  saye  me  lest  I  die  * 
for  '  Dsrin^  the  death  I  die.' 

The  omitted  stanxa  followed  the  present  68th 
C  Deep  dread,'  ete.)  and  read  thns:  — 

Who  heth  drawn  dry  the  f ounteins  of  deUght, 

That  from  mr  deep  heart  ererywhere 
MoTod  in  my  blood  and  dwelt,  ee  power  and  might 
Abode  in  Bampeon's  hairt 

In  the  1833  Tolnme  the  fbl]owii«  foot-note 
(soppresBed  in  1842)  appeared:  — 

*  When  I  first  oonoeired  the  plan  of  the  Pal- 
aee  of  Art,  I  intended  to  haye  introdooed  both 
Bonlptnres  and  paintings  into  it;  hut  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  demMe  a  statue  in 
yeree.  Jndge  whether  inaye  snooeeded ia  the 
statues  of  EUjah  and  Olympias:  — 


One  wee  the  TIshbite  whom  the  raven  ltd, 

Ae  when  be  stood  on  Cermeleteepe 
With  one  arm  etretch*d  out  bere,  end  SMck'd  sod  stfdt 
'Come,  cryeloud^healeepel' 


TUl,  eeger.  leen,  and  strong,  his  cloak  wlnd4ioiw 

BehiiMl,  hie  forehead  heeventy-bright 
From  tlie  clear  marble  pouring  glorwue  1 
lit  as  with  famar  lighL 


One  was  Olymplee:  the  floetiag 

RoU*d  round  her  enklee,  roimd  her 
Knotted,  and  folded  onoe  ebout  her 
Her  perfect  lipe  to  teate 

Bound  by  the  shoulder  nM>Ted:  she 
Decliaied  her  heed:  00  erery  side 
The  dregon^s  curree  melted  end  mingled 
The  wonien*s  youthful  pride 


with 


Of  rounded  limbe. 

Another  foot-note  gaye  the  following 
*expresBiye  of  the  ioy  wherewith  the  soul  con- 
templated the  results  of  astronomical  experi- 
ment: '~ 

Hither,  when  ell  the  deep  uneounded 

Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she 
And  es  with  optic  glessee  her  keen 
Pierced  through  the  myatio 


ehe  elomhi 


Beglone  of  lucid  metter  tektng 
Broahee  of  flre,  hesy  gleema, 

ous  delights  of  the  pelate  that  follow,  were  struck  eat 
In  1842.  Compere  the  suppression  of  the  simller  refer* 
ence  in  the  6th  steasa  (*  And  richly  feeet,*  etc.)  of  the 
first  TefRlon.  The  poet  wisely  decided  to  sDow  us  Isx* 
nrloue  *aoal '  none  but  intelleetval  Joys. 
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CUttton  and  beds  of  world*,  and  bee-Uln  gwaniu 
Of  miu,  andstany 


Bhe  flaw  the  anowy  polea  of  moonleaa  Man, 

That  manreUooa  round  ol  milky  liglife 
Below  OrioD,  and  thoaa  double  aten 
Whereof  the  one  mora  bdgjti^ 

b  cbded  by  the  other,  ete. 

In  Mr.  Palgraye's  *  Lyrical  Poems  bjr  Lord 
Tennyaon '  these  stanzas  are  reprinted  in  the 
notes  by  the  permission  of  the  author;  bat  the 
closing  stanzas  are  revised  thus:  — 

Bhe  aaw  the  snowy  poles  and  moooa  of  Man, 

That  marreUoua  field  of  drifted  light 
In  mid  Orion,  and  the  married  stara  — 

The  two  moons  of  Mars  had  been  disoorered 
dnoe  the  |n«oedinsr  stanzas  were  written;  and 
the  position  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  is  more 
aoonrately  given.  It  will  be  nndezstood  that 
the  two  passages  are  given  as  printed  in  t^e 
edition  at  1833  (and  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  book), 
the  stanzas  beii^  incomplete  there  as  here. 

Line  80.  Anahoary  to  the  wind.  When  the 
whitish-gray  anderside  of  the  olive-tree  leaves  is 
turned  up  by  the  wind. 

Line  SN5.  BcUte  in  arm.  The  reviewers  of 
the  1833  volume  ridiculed  this  phrase,  com- 
paring it  with  the  *  lance  in  rest'  of  the  ro> 
mances  of  chivalry ;  but  the  poet  has  not  only 
retained  it  here,  but  repeated  it  in  *  The  Piin- 
'(vL);- 

Bnt  Ugh  upon  the  palaoe  Ida  atood 
With  Fqrche*a  babe  in  arm. 

line  111.   The  Ausonian  King.    Numa  Pom- 
~ius.     The    1833  reading  was  *the  Tuscan 

Lme  115.  Indian  Cama.  The  Hindu  god  of 
love,  the  Indian^  Cupid,  who  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  riding  by  night  on  a  parrot,  or 
lory.  Compare  AJfred's  poem,  '  Love,'  in  *  Po- 
ems by  Two  Brothers '  (wi  and  9th  stanzas,  p. 
776  above). 

Line  117.  Sweet  Europa^s  mantie  blew.  Some 
editions  misprint  *  blue '  for  *  blew.' 

Line  137.  2^  lontaa  father  qf  the  rett.  Ho- 
mer. 

line  164.  T%e  Jirgt  o/  those  who  know.  The 
edition  of  1833  has  tbe  foot-note:  *  II  maestro 
di  color  chi  sanno.    Dante.  Inf.  iii.' 

Line  174.  Here  the  poet  (as  m '  The  Princess,' 
L  218:  '  Rapt  in  her  song ')  follows  ancient  £&- 
ble  rather  than  modem  ornithology  in  making 
the  musical  bird  feminine;  but  in  *The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter '  he  is  true  to  the  latter:  — 

The  redcap  wUatled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho*  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Line  222.  GW,  before  whom  ever  lie  barege. 
This  is  borrowed  from  an  essay  by  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  entitled  '  TheocHcsea  Novissima '  (see  his 
I  Remains,'  ^.  363):  *  I  believe  that  redemption 
is  universal  m  so  far  as  it  left  no  obstacle  be- 
tween man  and  Gk>d  but  man's  own  will;  that 
Mood  k  in  the  power  of  Qod'i  eloctioii,  with 


whom  alone  rest  the  abysmal  secreta  of 
aUty.' 

Une  242.  With  dintfreUed  forekeada  oB. 
*  IXm-fretted '  has  been  variously  explained, 
but  I  have  the  poet's  authority  for  staAug  that 
it  means  *  worm-eaten.' 

Page  46.   Ladt  Culba  Ybbx  i>b  Vnuu 

In  the  7th  stanza  the  line  *The  gardens 
Adam  and  his  wife '  was  changed  in  maqy  sab- 
sequent  editions  to  *Tlie  grand  old  garaeMer 
and  his  wife,'  but  the  original  readiQg  has  beea 
restored,  ana  the  poem  now  stands  mxmtidj  as 
it  appeared  in  1842. 

Ptte  47.    Trb  Mat  Qubkk. 

Only  a  few  slight  chwiges  have  been  made  ia 
this  poem.  The  2d  line  had  originally  'the 
blythe  New  Year.'  Li  the  3d  stanza  've'  was 
used  for  *  you,'  as  in  a  donn  or  more  plsofs  ia 
the  '  New-Year's  Eve.'  line  52  began  at  first 
with  *  The  may  npcm  the  blackthorn; '  bne  77 
was  *  Ye  'U  kiss  me,  my  own  mothei^  upon  my 
cheek  and  brow; '  and  line  93  was '  Qooonight, 
sweet  mother:  call  me  when  it  begins  to  dawn.* 
In  the  *  Conclusion,'  lines  107, 106  were  origi- 
nally:— 

Bat  stOl  it  cw*t  be  long,  mother,  before  I  tad  ie> 


And  that  good  man,  the  cleigymaa,be 
of 


In  line  113  \tanght'  and  'show'd'  have  been 
transposed;  line  134  had  *  comes'  for 'come;' 
and  142  had  *  manv  worthier.' 

Page  51.   Tbs  Lotos-Eatbbs. 

Line  7th  was  originally  *  Above  the  valley 
burned  the  golden  moon;'  and  line  16  was 
*  Three  thunaerdoven  thrones  of  oldest  snow.' 
The  6th  stanza  in  the  '  Chorio  Song '  was  added 
in  184. ;  and  line  86  had  at  first  *  warn  ont  with 
many  wars.'  The  next  stanza  began 'Or  poropi 
on  lavish  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly;  *  fane  90 
had  'eyelids'  for  'eyeUd;'  and  line  96  had 
'  Only  to  watch  and  see,'  etc  The  1st  line  of 
the  next  stanza  (100)  IumI  '  the  flowery  peak ' 
for  '  the  barren  peak.' 

From  '  We  have  had  enoo^  of  aetioBL,*  tie. 
(105)  to  the  end,  the  original  veadiog 
follows:  — 

We  have  had  enoogh  (rf  motion, 
Weariaeaa  and  wild  alarm. 


Toaaing  on  the  toeaing  < 

Where  the  toakM  aeaJK 

In  a  atripe  of  graaagveen  calm. 

At  noon  tide  beneath  the  lee; 

And  the  monatnma  narwhale  swanoweOi 

His  f  oamf  oontaina  in  the  aea. 

Long  enoogh  the  winedark  wave  onr 

carry. 
Thia  ia  lovelier  and  tweeter. 
Men  of  Ithaca,  thia  ia  meeter. 
In  tbe  hollow  roqr  vale  to  tarry. 
Like  a  dreuny  Lotoa-eater,  adelifioas 
We  will  eat  the  Lotoa,  aweet 
Aa  the  yellow  honeycomb. 
In  the  Talley  arane,  and  aome 
On  the  andent  hdghta  divine; 
And  no  more  roam. 
On  tbe  load  hoar  foam. 
To  the  melMMholy  hone 


did 
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At  tiM  Unit  of  the  briiw. 

TiM  Uttto  kto  of  Ithaoa,  bonooth  tho  daj'i  dMliiM. 

We  '11  lift  no  moro  the  ■haUered  cor, 

No  moffo  onf  orl  the  itimlnlzig  aeil; 

With  tho  bliMf  ol  Loto»oeten  pelo 

We  wfU  abide  in  the  solden  Tale 

Of  the  Loto»>huid,  tiU  the  Lotoe  foil; 

We  will  not  wander  more. 

H«rkl  bow  Bireet  the  homed  •««•  blMl 

On  tho  eoiitarj  ateeiM. 

Usardleapa, 


And  tho  f oamwhite  waters 

And  tho  dark  pine  weepe. 

And  tho  lithe  vine  erorae. 

And  tho  haovy  melao  eiBepe 

On  tho  level  of  the  abore: 

Oh  t  iehuidofa  of  Ithaca,  we  wHl  not  waador 

Buioly,  ooral^  ahimber  ia  more  awoet  than  toil,  the 

Than  loboor  in  tho  ooeea,  and  rowing  with  the  oar. 
Ok  I  iahmdon  of  Itbaoa,  wo  will  ratom  no  more.' 

On  thiB  line  (11  of  tliA  introdootion),  *Slow- 
dzoppins  Toilfl  of  thinnest  lawn,'  Uie  poet,  in 
s  letter  to  Mr.  S.  £.  Darwtan  (printed  in  his 
'  Study  of  The  Princess,'  2d  ed.,  Montreal,  1884) 
•ays:  — 

When  I  was  abont  twentj  or  twenty-one  I 
went  on  a  tonr  to  the  Pyrenees.  Lyinfp  among 
those  mountains  before  a  waterfall  that  comes 
down  one  thonsand  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  I 
sketched  it  (according  to  my  enstom  then)  in 
these  words:  — 

8tow*droppinf  Teil>  of  thimieat  Iswn. 

When  I  printed  this,  a  critic  informed  me  that 
**  lawn  was  the  material  need  in  theatres  to  imi- 


tate a  waterfall,"  and  flrracionslT  added,  "  Mr. 
T.  sboold  not  go  to  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  hnt 
to  nature  herself  for  his  suggestions."  And  I 
AocTgone  to  nature  henelf . 

*  ithink  it  is  a  moot  point  whether — if  I  had 
known  how  that  effect  was  produced  on  the 
stage  —  I  should  haye  yentnred  to  publish  the 
Hne.' 

Peter  Bayne  (*  Lessons  from  My  Blasters,' 
American  ed.^  1879)  remarks:  *  Whoeyer  has 
seen  a  stream  in  its  midsummer  slendemess  of 
yolnme,  filling  down  a  front  of  rock  divided 
into  steps  or  ledges,  will  admit  that  no  words 
eoold  possibly  surpass  these  in  descriptive  pre- 
eisioo.  Tlie  Palling  Foss.  for  example  —  a  smidl 
CJk^cade  on  one  of  the  ainueuts  of  tne  Esk,  near 
\Vhitby  —  affords  a  realization  so  exact  of  the 
**  slow-dropping  veil  of  thinnest  lawn,"  that  it 
at  once,  when  1  saw  it  last  summer,  reminded 
me  of  the  poem;  nor  could  an  officer  of  the 
Oeologioal  Survey,  writing  with  purely  scien- 
tifie  intent,  devise  a  more  literal  or  a  more  ex- 
description.' 


In  line6of  the  'Choric  Song'  CThan  tired 
ejelids  upon  tired  eyes ')  all  Uie  English  edi- 
tions print  *  tir'd '  in  both  places,  contrary  to 
the  poet's  rule  not  to  use  the  apostrophe  when 
the  verb  ends  in  «.  This  might  sunest  that  he 
meant  to  have  the  word  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable, but  nobody  with  an  ear  for  rhythm 
woold  read  it  so.  I  asked  Lord  Tennyson  why 
ba  priatad  it  with  the  aposUophe,  and  he 


pliedy  "Hiat  pet^  might  not  nronomioe  it 
fi-rea  instead  of  ti'-erd,*  I  told  nim  that  no 
American  would  ever  think  of  mading  it  in  the 
former  way,  and  I  doubted  whedier  any  Eng- 
lishman would;  but  he  said  he  was  not  snrs  of 
that. 

Page  63.  A  Dbbajc  of  Faib  Womsh. 

In  the  1833  volume  the  poem  began  with  these 
four  stamaa,  omitted  in  1842:  — 

As  when  a  man,  that  «i]a  in  a  balloon, 
Downlooldng  aees  the  aoUd  ahlning  groaad 

Stream  from  beneath  him  in  the  brood  blue 
Tiltli,  liamlet,  mead  and  mound: 


And  takea  hia  flaga  and  wavea  them  to  the 
That  ahoat  below,  all  faoea  tamed  to  when 

Olowa  rabvlike  the  far-op  dimaon  globe. 
Filled  with  a  finer  air: 


80,  lifted  high,  tho  Poet  at  hia  wlU 

Lata  the  great  world  flit  from  Mm,  aaoing  al 
Higher  thro*  aecret  aplendoari  mouatlagaulL 

Mf poieed,  nor  f eara  to  fall. 


Bearing  apart  the  eehoea  of  hia  ftunok 
While  I  apoke  thu,  the  aeedamao,  1 

Sowed  my  oeepfnrrowed  thought  wtth 
Whoaa  gloiy  will  not  die. 


The  next  four  stanias  are  the  foor  that  now 
begin  the  poem,  and  have  not  been  altered. 

Then  follow  these  two  stansas,  omitted  in 
1842:  — 

In  every  land  I  thought  that,  mora  or  Isaa, 
The  etronger  atemer  nature  orerboro 

The  aofter,  mioontrolled  by  tantlnnaM 
And  aalfiah  OTormoffe: 

And  whether  there  were  any 

In  aome  far  af tertimo,  the  gentler 
Higbt  reamume  iu  Juat  and  fuU  ' 

Of  rule  among  mankind. 

In  the  next  thirty-one  stanas  the  only  changes 
are  the  following:  — 

In  line 23  'pasa'd'  was  at  fint  'sersam'd;' 
in  eo-71  'Growths  of  was  '  Clas|]|ng,'  and 
'  Their  humid '  was  '  lU  twined.' 

line  106  until  18»4  was  'Which  yet  to 
myspirit  loathes  and  fears.' 

The  28th  stanza  was  originally:  -^ 

The  tall  maata  qoivarM  aa  they  lav  afloat. 
The  templ«a  and  the  people  ana  the  ehora. 

One  drew  a  iharp  knife  thro*  my  tender  throsi 
Blow^,  —  and  nothing 


Thb  was  ridiculed  by  Lockhart  (Soott's 
in-law)  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,^  July,  1833: 
*  What  touching  smiplicity  I  What  genuine  pa- 
thos! He  cut  nut  tkroai  —  nothinff  mont  One 
might  indeed  ask  what  mart  she  would  Aaos.' 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  this  led  the 
poet  to  alter  the  stanxa;  hut  he  allowed  it  to 
stand  in  1H42  and  for  at  lesst  ten  years  more. 
It  is  more  likeW  that  the  alteration  was  made 
in  order  to  ooniorm  to  the  classiesl  story.  It  is 
not  now  said  that  Iphigenia's  throat  wa$  eut; 
we  may  assume  that  she  was  snatohed  away 
jost  as  the  knife  tov^h^d  Ut    Howtr^  thM 
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may  be,  the  critics  are  divided  on  the  qneetioii 
whether  the  alteration  is  for  the  better.  For 
myself  I  most  confess  tliat  I  was  troubled  by 
the  change^  from  the  first  person  to  the  third 
in  *  The  bri^t  death  qoiTer'd  at  the  victim's 
throat,'  nntu  the  poet  ezjilained  it  to  me  thus : 
*The  high  masts  flickered,  the  crowds,  the 
shore,  the  whole  landskip  shook,  the  bright 
death  qniTered|  eyerything  reeled  before  her  — 
eren,  periiiqis,  ner  own  personality.' 
After  140  the  early  Tcrsion  goes  on  thus :  — 

97  Um  great  Pompay  dwaifi  and  suffers  psin, 

A  mortal  nuun  before  immoitsl  Man; 
TIm  gloriaa  of  great  Jolina  lapae  and  wane. 

And  shrink  nom  imu  to  atanu 

• 

Ihat  man,  ot  all  the  man  I  erer  knew, 

Moat  touched  my  fancy.    01  what  days  iod  oi^bti 
We  had  in  JSgypt,  erer  raa|rfng  new 

Banreat  of  ripe  delighta, 

Bealmdrafaiiag  rerela  t    Life  waa  one  loi^  feaat. 
What  wit  I  what  words !  what  sweet  wocda,  only 


sweet  Iqr  the  Uss  that  broke  'em,  liking  beat 
To  be  so  liehly  stayed  I 

What  dainty  atrif ea,  when  freah  from  war's  alaims, 

My  Hereolea,  my  gallant  Antony, 
My  mailed  oaptajn,  leM»t  into  my  anna, 

Contented  thero  to  die. 

And  in  thoae  arms  he  died;  I  heard  my  name 
Bigh'd  forth  with  life:  then  I  shook  off  all  imr, 

O  what  a  little  snake  stole  Cnsar's  fame  1 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here. 

AH  this  portion  of  the  poem  remained  withont 
alteration  nntil  1845. 

Stansas  40-72  (lines  157-288)  stand  as  in  1833, 
except  that  line  166  had  originally  ' Touched' 
for  ^  Stmck; '  line  22  had  *  in  nis  den; '  and  the 
••      in267,268 


Sn  I  saw  her  that  in  her  latest  traaee 
Olaaped  her  dead  father'a  heart  [tielf  or  Joan  of  Aro, 
ete. 

Line  27.  7%e  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall. 
That  is,  the  testudo  of  ancient  warfare. 

Line  54.  In  an  old  wood.  This  is  like  Dante's 
^selTa  oscnra,'  and,  as  Palgraye  notes,  is  *  an 
ima|i:e  of  the  past.' 

Lme  85.  A  lady,  Helen,  *  the  Greek  woman ' 
of 'CEnone.' 

lone  100.  One  that  stood  beside,    Iphigema. 

lone  127.  A  oueen,  with  swarthy  cheacs,  Tlie 
poet  describes  ner,  as  Shakespeare  does  C  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,'  i.  5.  28),  *  with  PboBbus' 
amorous  pinches  black: '  but  the  reference  to 
*  the  polished  argent  of  her  breast '  below  (158) 
shows  that  he  did  not  forget  her  Hellenic  origin. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  a 
lady  of  Pontus. 

Line  155.  Of  the  other.    That  is.  Oetayius. 

Line  259.  To  Fulyia^s  waist,  (Jleopatra  puts 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  her  paramour  Antony 
for  that  of  Eleanor,  Uie  wife  of  Roeamond^s 
paramour. 

Line  263.  The  captain  of  my  dreams,  Ve- 
vsi  tbe  anonung  star, -- the  leader  or  iaipirer 


of  the  poet's  dreams  of  fair  women,  heradt 
the  fairest  of  her  sex.  Tins  intemaeiatioa, 
giyen  in  my  '  Select  Poems  of  Tennyaon,*  is 
1884,  was  dispnted  by  aome  critioB.  who  snp- 
posed  the  snn  to  be  meant;  hot  Lora  Tennjsun 
aasnred  me  that  I  was  right.  The  son  has  not 
risen,  but  the  morning  star  is  np,  and  the  daws 
is  broadening  and  bright^oing  in  the  east. 

Idne266.  Her  who aasp^d inker  lasi  trance,  etc 
Margaret  Roper,  the  danghtwr  of  Sir  Thaaiai 
More.  After  his  execution  his  head  was  ex- 
posed on  London  Bridge,  but  dbe  obtained 
niiasion  to  take  it  down,  and,  after 
it  as  a  i>recious  relic  till  ner  death,  i 
with  it  in  her  arms. 

Line  269.  Or  her  who  knew  that  Lave  can  raw- 
quish  Deatk,  ete,  Eleanor,  ^neen  of  Edward  L 
of  England,  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  1269.  There  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  arm  with  a  dagger  which  was  beUeTed  te 
have  been  poisoned;  and  Eleanor  instatttly  ap> 
plied  her  lips  to  the  wound  and  suidLed  the  Uood 
until  the  snrroons  were  ready  to  dzeas  it. 

Page  58.   Thb  Biagkbxbd. 

The  onlTohanjges  from  the  eariier  Tession  aie 
in  the  1st  line  ofthe  3d  stanza,  which  originally 
was  '  Yet  tho'  I  snazed  thee  kith  and  kia,* 
with  *  jennetin '  in  the  rhyme;  in  the  1st  fine  of 
the  5th  stanza,  originally.  '  I  better  brook  the 
brawling  stares,'  and  in  the  3d  line  *  Not  ~ 
ing  thee  at  all,'  etc. 

Thje  Dkath  of  thb  Old  Tkab. 

Unchanged  except  in  the  1st  line,  which 
nally  had  winter's  snow,'  and  the  5di  line 'of 
the  5th  stanza,  which  had  ^one  o'ckek,*  — s 
curious  slip.  Of  course  the  poet  knew  that  the 
year  ends  at  midnight;  but  for  the  motneat  hs 
seems  to  haTC  thought  of  one  o'clock  as  the  be> 
ginning  inst«id  of  the  end  of  the  Jirst  komr  ia 
the  new  year. 

Pitfe59.   ToJ.S. 

Addressed  to  James  Speddxng.  Tlw  3d 
stanza  originally  began  *"  My  heart  tiiis  know- 
ledge,' etc.,  with  *it'  for '  1'  in  the  naxt  line. 
The  8th  stanza  had  '  mold '  f  or '  bold; '  the  13th 
had 'sunken 'for 'fallen;'  the  14th, 'my  tab- 
lets' for  'the  letters:'  the  16th,  'holy'  for 
'  only: '  and  the  17th, '  Altboni^  to  eafan  yon  I 
would  take.' 

Page  60.   Ok  a  Mourrkel 

The  2d    stanza  had   at  first 
'  hummM.'  , 

'  You  ask  n  WHT,'  etc 

A  writer  in  the  '  BritUi  Quarterly  Reriew* 
for  October,  1880  (toL  72,  p.  282),  says  that  thv 
and  the  two  following  poems  were  baaed  npan 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  friend  of  the  poet's 
(James  Spedding,  according  to  others  who  have 
told  the  story)  before  the  Cambridge  Unioa 
when  the  young  men  were  at  the  UntTemtr. 
Lord  Tennyson,  howerer,  wrote  me:  "Ihe 
speech  at  the  Cambridge  Union  is  pordx  mythi- 
cal; at  least  I  nerer  heard  it,  and  no  poem  of 
mine  was  ever  founded  upon  it.' 

In  line  11  the  original  reading  was,  *  Where 
freedom  broadens  dowly  down.  Tlie  dungs 
was  eTidently  made  to  avoid  the  jaztapcnitiaa 
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of  Bbxlmnta,  whioh  TennjBon  pArtionlarlr  dis- 
liked.   See  note  on  '  InMemoriam,*  xl.  line  5. 

*Of  old  lAT   FbKSDOM  on  THS   HSIOBTB.* 

In  the  4tii  stanza  *  Who,  Godlike,  gnspe  the 
triple  forks '  does  not  allnde  to  Neptnne  with 
his  trident,  bat  to  Jove  with  his  thunderbolts 
(*  trisnlea  fnlmina '),  —  an  explanation  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Tennyson. 

Fiffe  CRL.    *  LoYB  THOU  tht  Laitd/  etc. 

The  first  reading  in  line  71  wss  '  the  boasting 
words  we  said.' 

Page  62.    EiroLAVD  aud  Axbbiga  in  1782. 

Aoootdinr  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  (*  Biblio- 
gniphy  of  Tennrson,'  1896),  this  poem  was  *  oon- 
txibated  to  an  American  newspaper  in  1872.* 

Page  63.   Thb  £pic:  Mortb  d^Arthub. 

Siit^tlj  retoached  since  1842.  The  '  Morte 
d*  Arthur  *  has  been  incorporated,  with  no  other 
ehange  than  the  omission  of  a  single  line  CSir 
Bedirere,  the  Isst  of  all  his  knights '),  in  *  The 
Paaaiiy  of  Arthur,'  the  last  of  the  *  IdTUs  of 
the  King; '  but  it  has  continued  to  be  included, 
with  the  original  introduction  and  conclusion, 
in  the  complete  editions  of  Tennyson. 

The  poem  was  written  as  early  as  1833,  as  sl- 
Insions  to  it  in  the  correspondence  of  that  year 
(*  Memoir,'  toL  i.  pp.  129,  131)  clearly  prove. 
This  is  two  years  earlier  than  the  mention  of  it 
by  Lander,  quoted  on  p.  302  aboTc. 

Liiie27.  *"  What  came  qf  that  f  'Youknow,' 
§atd  Frank,  tie.    The  original  reading  was : — 

rnuik,*be 


ofthstt*    *Toa  know,*  Mid 
flnag 
apie  of  King  Arthur  la  the  flie  *— > 
than  to  BM,  etc 

Line  38.  Semodel  models  f  then  twdve  books 
qf  mine,  etc.     Originally  thus:  — 

lUwnodel  nodeb  rmthtr  than  the  Ufa? 

And  tbeie  twalire  books  of  mine  (to  My  the  troth) 

Were  feiat  Hbnerio  eohoea,  etc 

Line  107.  With  diamond  sparks.  The  read- 
ing until  1863  was  *  diamond  studs.' 

Line  111.  This  vfav  and  that  dividing  the 
m/t  mind.  Compare  Virgil.  *  i£neid,'  iy.  286: 
Atque  aaimum  nunc  hue  oelerem,  nunc  diridit 
illnc' 

Page  65.  Ltnem.  Across  the  ridge,  and  paced 
bestde  the  mere.    This  line  was  added  in  1863. 

Page  68.   Thx  Gabdknxr'b  Dauobtbr. 

The  onlr  change  since  1842  is  '  faltering'  for 
'Ksptng'm  line  230. 

Pa^72.  Dora. 

This  poem  is  remarkable  for  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  figuratiye  language  and  eyery  form  of 
^noetic  diction,'  —  unless  possibly  the  repetition 

And  the  au  f dl,  and  antEehST 


dark, 

may  be  so  ealled. 
Page  75.   Wax^kiko  to  ths  Mail. 
In  1812  the  poem  began  thus:  — 

«/<>*»»  I  *«  glad  I  wmlk*d.    How  fnah  ths  cooatoy 
whan  tUs  bfway  |qIbs 


Mider  planting 
tun^iknf 


byr 


Jamu, 

John.  And  when  doM  this  • 

James.  Ihe  mail  ?  at  one  o*oloek. 

•{«*»•     ^  Wbatialtnowr 

James.  A  quarter  to. 

John.  WhoM  houM  is  that  I  see 

Be  vond  the  water  milla  ? 

Jamet.  Sir  Sdwaid  Heed*a: 

Bot  he  *s  abroad;  the  place  ie  to  be  eold. 

Line  22.    You  saw  the  man,  etc.    Until  185» 
the  reading  was  ss  follows:  — 

Jamet.  Too  mw  the  nan  but  jestarday: 
He  plck*d  the  pebble  from  yoor  hone*sflMt. 
Hie  hooM  waaliMmted  by  a  Jolly  ghoet 
That  rummaged  like  a  rat    No  ierraat  ili^d. 

line  72.    I  myself.    Originally, '  I  that  am.* 
lane  78.   We  paid  in  person,  etc.    The  lead- 
ing m  1842  waa:  -^ 

We  paid  in  perMo,  loored  upon  the  part 
Whioh  chenibe  want    He  had  a  sow,  sir. 

Page  77.  Edwin  Morru. 
For  line  22, '  finiahed  to  the  finger«aiL' 
pare  fioiaoe,  'Satirea,'  i.  t.  32:— 

_    Oapltoque  dmul  Vonteioa,  ad  unnsm 
nctoahomo.  • 

line  n.  Shall  not  iMoe  tome,etc.  Compaxe 
Catullus,  *  Carmina,'  ady.:  — 

Hoc  ut  dixit.  Amor,  dniitram  ut  ante* 
Beztram  ■temult  approbaUooem. 

line  110.  7^  sweet-gale.    The  Myriea  OaU. 

a  ahrub  growing  in  marshes  m  Northern  Bn- 

rope,  called  sweet-gale '  from  its  aromatie  odor. 

Page  82.  The  Talkiuo  Oak.     """"'^ 

Since  1842  only  two  alight  dumges  haye  been 

PH*;  ^\  ^^  »*»  ^  ™y  mend,  the  days  wera 
brief '  (line  84)  instead  of  '  For  oh  I  the  Dryad- 
days  were  brief;  *  and  *  The  murmnis  of  the 
drum  and  fife '  (line  215)  for  *  The  whispea  of 
the  drum  and  fife.' 

Line  47.  Bi^/^  Barry.  Henry  VTII.:  his 
daitf  hter  Elizabeth  being  the  '  man-minded  off- 
set 'of  the  next  stanza. 

line  64.  Till  that  wild  wind  made  work,  eU. 
The  yiolent  storm  of  the  night  when  Cromwell 
died.  The  oak,  as  an  old  Tory,  sneers  at  Ciom- 
well,  who,  as  some  say,  was  a  brewer. 

line  63.  Jnteaatp^imesqf  hood  and  hoop,  etc. 
The  days  of  Qneen  Anne,  when  the  affected 
paatoral  poetry  hit  off  in  the  next  stanza  waa  in 
yoeue. 

Iitne  181.  J.  rooteif  here  among  the  groves,  etc. 
Only  a  botanist  can  appreciate  the  blended  po- 
et^ and  science  of  this  stanza. 

Line  291.  That  Thessalian  arowth,  etc.  The 
oak  noye  at  Dodona  (in  £|nms,  not  in  tha 
neighboring  Tbessaly),  where  the  black  doye, 
flying  from  Thebes  m  Egypt,  ali^^ted  and  pro- 
claimed that  there  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  shoakl 
be  established. 

Page  85.  Lots  akd  Dutt. 

The  only  change  sbce  1842  (ezeepi  '  who  *  lor 
'  that '  in  line  75)  is  in  85-90,  which  then  read:  ^ 

Should  my  ahadow  eroas  thy  thowhia 
Too  eadly  for  their  peace,  00  pot  it  back 
Tor  oalBMr  hours  la  ibsmoij's  di 
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If  luf ocgotten  I  ahoaU  it  eroM  tbr  dreami, 

80  mi^t  tt  oooM  lik»  OD0  that  loon  contenti  ate. 

Page  87.  Tnm  Goldek  Yeab. 

The  onsiiud  leadimr  in  lineB  5-8  was:  — 


And  f oond  Um  in  Llanbwia;  and  tint 
He  told  bm;  for  I  bantar'd  him,  «te. 


Uanberia,  a  Tillage  to  the  northwest  of  Snow- 
don,  is  one  of  the  points  from  which  the  moon- 
tain  is  ascended.  On  ^  the  eonnter  side.'  or  the 
opposite  side  ci  the  yallej,  are  the  ^  lakes,' 
Vfyn  Padam  and  lAjn  Pens,  and  beyond  them 
the  hei^ta  of  £lidyr-f ach  (2550  feet)  and  £li- 
dyr-fawr  (3033  feet). 

Line  13.  Caich  me  who  can,  etc.  Alluding  to 
A  familiar  children's  game. 

Line  29.  Seas  thai  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 
Compare  Shakespeare,  *  Sonnet '  64.  5:  — 

When  I  haire  aeen  the  hongry  ocean  gain 
Adrantage  on  the  Ungdom  of  the  ahnra,  ete. 

LuieiS.  Clear  qftoU.  There  is  to  be  nniyer- 
sal '  free  tzade '  in  thui  *  sood  time  coming.' 

line  63»  O^er flourish^ a  with  the  hoary  clema- 
tis, GoTcred  with  the  flowers  of  the  Clematis 
vitalba,  the  ^trareller's  joy*  of  *Aylmer's 
Field.' 

Line  76.  From  blufi'to  ft/i(/f.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceiyed  from  Lord  Tennyson,  commenting  on  this 
and  other  passages,  he  sajB :  *  r/Zf,  tf/T  gives 
almast  exactly  the  echo  of  the  blastiiig  as  I 
heard  it  from  the  eonnter  side  to  thnt  of  Snow- 
don.' 

Page  88.  Ultbsbs. 

When  reading  *  In  Memoriam  |  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  poet  said:  *  It  is  a  Twy  impersonal 
poem  as  well  as  personal.  There  is  more  about 
myself  in  ^*  Ulynns,"  which  was  written  under 
^e  sense  of  loss  and  that  all  had  gone  by,  but 
that  sdll  life  most  be  fought  out  to  the  end. 
It  was  more  written  with  the  feeling  of  his  loss 
upon  me  than  many  poems  in      In  Memo- 


Line  10.  The  rainy  Hyades,  Compare  Vugil, 
*.£neid,'  i«  748:  ^Arctumm,  plnyiaaque  fiya- 
das,  geminosque  Triones.' 

line  16.  DelU^  qf  battle.  Peter  Bayne  re- 
fers to  this  as  *  a  superb  translation  of  the  ooto- 
Mtnts  gaudia  of  the  Latin  poet.' 

Page  89.  Tithonus. 

When  it  was  published  in  the  *  Comhill  Maga- 
nne '  Thackeray  was  the  editor,  and  was  very 
proud  of  haling  secured  the  poem.  Thefint 
line  was  originally  *  Ay  me  I  ay  me  I  the  woods 
decay  and  fall; '  and  Ime  39  had  *  and  that  wild 
team.' 

Line  25.   The  silver  star.    The  moming^star. 

Line  62.  Like  that  strtmge  sonalheara  Apollo 
singn  ete.    See  note  on  ^  CEAOiie,'^lines  39,  40. 

rage  90.  L0CK8LBT  Haum 

Inline  3  the  original  reading  was  *  and  round 
tie  gables.' 

line  4.  Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland^  etc. 
The  construction  of  'gleams'  has  been  much 
disputed.  I  always  renrded  it  as  referriufr  to 
the  curlew^  which  in  nying  orer  the  hall  mig^t 
wem  like  ueaiy  gleams  in  the  sky;  and  I  was 


gratified  when  this  ezplanatioa  (printed  in  my 
^Select  Poems  of  Tennyson'  in  1884) 
firmed  and  aptly  iQnstrated  by  £^. 
Howard  Fnmess,  who  says  (in  a  pri.yato 
which  he  permits  me  to  quote  here):  *  The 
lews  haye  dusker  backs,  indistinguishahle  st 
twiUght,  but  wmte  breasts^  and  as  they  fly  ia 
coyeys  are  not  noticed  untd  on  wheeling  they 
show  for  a  mopient  these  "g^euning"  btoaMB. 
I  saw  them  first  when  I  was  riding  at  aaBatt 
aeroas  the  dreary  plain  of  La  Msnrna  in  Spain, 
and  I  could  n't  imagine  what  theee  momentaiy 
flashes  of  Ught  were  until  I  happened  to  see  a 
flock  near  at  hand,  when  I  inyofantarily  ex- 
claimed  ^' Locksley  HaU !"  and  the  fine  wk]<^ 
had  long  puzxled  me  was  explained.'  Bat  Laid 
Tennyson  afterwards  wrote  me  that  the  gUaau 
are  not  curlews  at  all,  and  that  *'  dreary  gUama 
Jlying  is  put  absolutely  —  while  dieaxy 
are  flying.' 

Dr.  Fumess  also  sent  me  two 
stanzas  of  *  Locksley  Hall'  which  Mrs.  Kembls 
transcribed  many  years  ago  into  his  copy  fif  the 
edition  of  1842.  They  were  inseited  after  the 
19th  stanza  (*  And  our  spirits  msh'd  together.* 
etc.),  and  were  as  follows:  — 

In  the  hall  there  la  a  picture.  Amy's  arms  are  roondny 

neck, 
Bsipgj  chUdran,  in  a  ■mheam,  attting  on  tte  iOm  rf 


In  my  life  there  la  a  pietore,  die  who  daapM  my 

ia  flown. 
I  am  left  within  the  ahadow,  alttliv  on  tbe 


Since  these  were  first  printed  in  ihe  2d  edxtios 
of  the  *  Select  Poems,^  the  poet  has  introdneed 
them,  with  slight  changes,  in  *  Lockaley  HsD 
Sixty  Years  After.' 

Line  9.  Locksley  Ball,  that  in  the  distamce  over- 
looks the  sandy  tracts.  This  is  the  origiDsI 
reading,  altered  in  the  'SeleotioM '  of  1845 to 
'  Lockuey  Hall,  that  half  in  xuinB  oyedboka,' 
etc.^ 

Line  76.  Thai  a  sorrow's  crown  i^sorrom^  A. 
This  is  from  Dante,  '  Inferno,'  t.  121:  ~ 


Keaam  masglor  dolors 
Che  ricordarai  del  tempo  felloe 
NeUa 


Line  162.  Swings  the  trailer  from  iks  eraf. 
Originally  *  droops  the  trailer.'  etc. 

Line  ls2.  Let  the  great  woorla  spin  for  ever^  «Cr. 
Originally,  'Let  the  pec^des  spin,'  ete.  The 
next  line  had  *'  the  world '  for  *  the  globe.' 

linelM.  ^c]fc^<2|rCa/Aav.  'Cycle 'is used 
of  course  for  an  indefinitely  long  period,  or  as 
age;  but  some  criticaster  has  plumed  Kit— »lf 
upon  the  discoTcry  that  a  Chinese  *  cycle*  it 
less  than  fifty  years  (I  forget  the  precise  length'; 
and  somebody  else  takes  the  cycle  to  be  thi 
Platonic  *  great  year.' 

Page  95.  Godiva. 

The  old  story  on  which  the  poem  is  fonnded 
is  thus  told  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  hii '  Mf 
tiquities  of  Warwickshire,'  1606:  'The  Ceun- 
tess  Qodiya,  bearing  an  eztmordinary  affsetiaa 
to  this  place  [Coyentry],  often  and  eaneatly  br 
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•oosl 
•adft 


fht  her  hnabaiid  thai,  for  the  lore  of  God 
the  Bleved  Viiigin,  he  would  free  it  from 
that  KiieToua  seiritude  whereimto  it  wae  snb- 
jeot;  but  he,  rebakin^  her  for  imiwrtaiiinff  him 
m  a  manner  so  inoonnstent  with  his  profit,  oom- 
mnndftd  that  she  should  thenceforward  forbear 
to  more  therein  {  yet  she,  out  of  her  womanish 
pertinaeitT.  oontinned  to  solicit  him,  insomuch 
that  be  tola  her  if  she  would  ride  on  horseback 
Baked  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
IB  aiirht  of  all  the  people,  he  would  fcrant  her 
reqneet.  Wherennto  she  replied,  **  But  will  ye 
nve  me  leaTe  to  do  so  ?  **  And  he  replying 
*'  Yes,'*  the  noble  lady,  upmi  an  appointed  day, 
«ot  00  horsebsok  naked,  with  her  hair  loose,  so 
tJiat  it  ooveied  all  her  body  but  her  legs;  and 
thus  perfonmns  her  journey,  she  returned  with 
joy  to  her  husband,  who  thereupcm  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  a  charter  of  freedom.  ...  In 
memory  whereof  the  picture  of  him  and  his 
lady  was  set  up  in  a  south  window  of  Trinity 
dinroh  in  this  city,  about  Richard  II.*s  time, 
his  right  hand  holding  a  charter  with  these 
voffda  written  thereon :  — 

%  luricby  for  lotor  of  tto 
9oe  make  ttTimetttr?  Col'-fm/ 

I^  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  all  withdrew 
from  the  streets  and  from  their  windows  while 
the  lady  was  passing  through  the  city;  but  one 
man,  a  tailor,  oonld  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  look  forth.  He  was  struck  blind  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  this  day  the  effigy  of  *  Peeping 
Tom  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house 
at  the  comer  of  Hertford  Street  as  a  monument 

The  "nooession  of  Lady  OodiTa,'  smd  to 
have  been  institnted  to  commemorate  the  ser- 
▼ioe  sho  tendered  GoTentry,  has  been  satisfao- 
torily  prored  to  have  originated  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  kept  up  annually  until  1826, 
and  has  been  reproduced  several  times  since. 
In  its  palmy  davs  it  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  eirio  authorities,  snd  was  attended  with 
great  pomp  and  display.  Lady  Godiva  was 
represented  by  a  beautiful  woman  dressed  in 
a  closely  fitting  suit  of  fiedi-coloored  material. 
She  was  nreoeded  by  the  city  suards  in  old 
armor  witn  a  band  of  music,  ana  followed^  by 
the  majror,  sJdermen,  and  sheriffs,  the  ancient 
eompaaies  and  benefit  societies  of  the  city  with 
their  inrinia  and  decorations,  other  bands  of 
mosie,  and  various  historical  and  mythological 


Lines.  The  three  tall  spire$.  That  of  St.  Mi- 
ehael's  Church,  3a3  feet  high  (built  MTa-l.'fpn), 
that  of  Trinity  Church,  237  feet  high  (built 
1664-1667,  to  replace  one  blown  down  in  1664), 
and  that  of  Chnst  Church,  which  originslly  be- 
lonsed  to  the  Orey-friars*  Monastery,  founded 
ia  toe  fourteenth  oenturv.  The  monsstic  bnild- 
ings  were  deslstyyed  in  tne  time  of  Henry  VIII.; 
but  the  beaotiful  spire  eseai»edj  and  was  made 
part  of  the  present  edifice  built  m  1832. 

Line  11.  A  tkonuand  tummtrg  back.  Not  to 
be  taken  literally,  Earl  Leofric  baring  floor- 
tahad  in  tha  fint  hall  of  tha  alaTtiith  oentuy. 


if  we  accept  the  tradition  that  he  founded  the 
Benedictine  Priory  in  Coventry  in  1043.  It  is 
said  that  both  he  and  his  lady  were  buried  in  a 
porch  of  the  monastery,  of  which  some  fnC" 
ments  still  remain. 

Page  96.  The  Dat-Dream. 

Line  15.  Then  take  the  bmidery^frame^  de, 
Orif|[inaUy,  *  So  take,*  etc. 

Lme  78.  She  lying  on  her  eomck  alone*  dc* 
The  resding  in  183U  was:  — 

The  white  the  aloinbereth  skiBe, 
Orer  the  purpled  eorcrlet 
The  msidfln*s  JeUUack  heir  bad  gronn. 

'Purpled' was  retained  m  1842.  ThefintHna 
of  the  next  sUnza  had  in  1830  *  star-braided ' 
for  *  star>broiderM.' 

Line  81.  On  either  Me,  The  1830  resding 
was  '  on  either  hand.* 

line  112.  Or  $catter*d  blanching  on  the  graae. 
The  early  nndiw  was  *  in  the  grass.* 

Line  126.  The  Magic  Music  in  hie  heart. 
Compare  '  The  Princess,*  proL  190 :  — 

She  remembered  that: 
A  pteaaant  game,  ah«  thought:  ah«  Ukad  it  men 
Thau  magic  maalo,  f  orf  eita,  all  the  raat. 

Line  129.  Hie  spirit  flutters,  etc.  Misprinted 
'  The  spirit  flutters  *  in  the  English  one-volume 
edition  of  1884. 

Line  149.  And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke, 
Orifpnally,  *  And  last  of  all,*  etc. 

Lme  158.  My  joints  are  iomewhai  sti^.  Thm 
early  reading  wss  *  something  stiff.' 

Page  99.  Amphiok. 

Line  33.  The  linden  broke  her  ranks,  de. 
Until  1853  the  reading  was:  — 

The  Mreb-tna  awaag  her  fragraBt  bair« 

The  bramble  east  bar  berry, 
The  gtn  witfaia  the  Juoipar 

Began  to  make  bus  merry. 

Line  92.     The  spindlings.    Until  18fi0  the 
reading  was  *  The  poor  things.' 
Psge  102.  Will  WATXHFBOor'g  Lthical 

MONOLOOUB. 

The  Cock  Uvera  in  Fleet  Street,  just  inside 
Temple  Bar,  was  a  fsvorite  resort  of  the  poet 
and  some  of  his  friendi  during  his  early  years 
in  London.  The  building  wss  torn  down  sev- 
eral years  a^,  but  some  of  the  furniture  of  the 
grill-room,  including  a  fine  old  oak  fireplace. 
was  transferred  to  a  new  tavern  with  the  ola 
name,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  oppoeite 
Chancery^  Lane.  ^  One  of  the  ancient  tsnksrds, 
with  the  inscription,  *  A  pint'^jpot  neatly  graven,' 
was  preeented  by  the  proprietors  to  the  poet, 
who,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  aiud  that 
he  would  keep  it  as  an  heirloom  in  his  family, 
in  memory  of  the  vanished  tavern. 
Line  24.  '  In '  wss  originaUy  *  To.* 
Line  35.  Against  its  fountain  upward  nnu ,  etc 
The  reading  until  1853  was  this:  ~ 

lika  H«aaklah*a,  backward  raas 
Tha  ahadow  of  my  daya. 

Compare  Isaiah,  xzrviii.  8. 

Line  142.    7i7/  where  the  street,  cCc 
nally  '  With  molioii  leas  o 
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105.  Ladt  Clarb. 
Until  1851  the  poem  began  thus:  — 

Lord  Ronald  ooorted  Lady  Clan, 
I  trow  tbey  did  not  put  in  aoom; 

Lord  Booald,  her  couain,  oouxtad  hert 
And  tiaey  will  wad  the  iboitow  mon. 

The  16th  stanza  ('The  lily-white  doe  Loid 
Bonald  had  brought,'  ete.)  was  added  in  1851. 

lane  7.  J^ey  two  will  wed,  etc.  Both  the  one- 
Tohune  and  the  seyen-Tolome  editions  of  IdSi 
misprint  *  They  too.' 

Page  107.  TsB  Lobd  of  Burubioh. 

The  ballad  is  *"  a  narratiYe  in  verse,  with  the 
nsnal  poetic  licenses,  of  the  wooing  aiid  roman- 
tic marriage  of  the  tenth  Earl  and  nrst  Marqub 
of  Exeter?  See  Napier,  *  Homes  and  Hannts 
of  Tennyson,'  pp.  103-111. 

Page  109.  Sm  Laumcblot  and  Qubkk 
GuiincysBB. 

Lone  34.  Bp  mqht  to  eery  warliinqs.  *  War- 
blings '  is  here  a  trisyllable  (war-Ue-ings),  being 
lengthened  after  an  Elizabethan  fashion.  Com- 
pare 'assembly,'  * resembleth,'  'fiddler,'  're- 
membr^ce,'  etc.  in  Shakespeare. 

Page  110.  Tbb  Bbooab  Maid. 

For  the  old  ballad  on  which  the  poem  is 
foanded,  see  Percy's  '  Reliqnes.' 

Page  114.  To  E.  L.  ok  his  Travels  nr 
Gbbbcb. 

Edward  Lear  was  also,  the  author  of  those 
ekasics  of  the  nursery,  the  '  Nonsense  Books.' 

Page  115.  Thb  Prdtcbss. 

The  poem  was  at  first  recetred  with  little 
favor  by  the  critics.  '  It  was  thought  scarce 
worthy  of  the  author.  Tlie  abundant  grace, 
deseriptiTe  beauty,  and  human  sentiment  were 
evident;  but  the  medley  was  thought  somewhat 
incongruous,  and  the  main  web  of  the  tale  too 
weak  to  sustain  the  embroidery  raised  upon  it ' 
fWace).  Even  so  late  as  1H55,  when  the  poem 
had  reoeiTed  iti  last  touches,  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review '  said  of  it:  '  The  subject  of  "  The  Prin- 
cess," so  far  from  being  great,  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  is  partly  even  of  transitory  inter- 
est. .  .  .  This  piece,  though  full  of  meanings 
of  abiding  value,  is  ostensibly  a  brilliant  serio- 
comic jeu  d^esprit  upon  the  noise  about  "  wo- 
men's rights,"  which  even  now  ceases  to  make 
itself  heard  anywhere  but  in  the  refuge  of 
exploded  European  absurdities  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. A  carefully  elaborated  construction,  a 
"  wholeness,"  arising  out  of  distinct  and  well- 
oontrasted  parts,  which  is  another  condition 
of  a  great  poem,  would  have  been  worse  than 
thrown  away  on  such  a  subject.  ...  In  read- 
ing the  poem,  the  mind  is  palled  and  wearied  with 
wasted  splendor  and  beauty.' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  eminent 
critics  who  were  prompt  to  recognize  the  true 
merit  of  the  poem.  Professor  James  Hadley, 
of  Yale  College,  wrote  a  long  and  appreciative 
review  of  it  for  the  '  New  ^nglanaer '  (May. 
1849),  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a  revised 
form  in  his  '  Easavs,  Philoiceical  and  Critical.' 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  '  leaser's  Magaane ' 
'S^ptembar,  1890),  said  of  the  poem:  'in  i' ' 


work  Mr.  Tennyson  shows  himself 
ever  the  poet  of  the  day.  In  it,  mote  than 
the  old  is  interpenetrated  with  the  new;  the  do- 
mestic and  saentifie  witii  the  ideal  and  serti- 
mental.  He  dares,  in  every  page,  to  make  use 
of  modem  words  and  notions  from  which  the 
mingled  dumsinesB  and  ardiaism  of  his  eom- 
peers  shrinks,  as  unpoeticaL  Though  hia  stage 
IS  an  ideal  f airy-^and,  yet  he  has  leaehed  the 
ideal  by  the  only  tme  method — by  briqgiar 
the  Middle  A^  forward  to  the  present  one,  and 
not  by  ignoring  the  present  to  fail  back  on  a 
cold  and  galvanized  Medievalism;  and  thns 
he  makes  the  "  Medley  "  a  mirror  of  the  mne- 
teenth  century,  possessed  Of  its  own  Dew  art 
and  science,  its  own  new  temptatiooB  and  aav- 
radons,  and  yet  grounded  on,  and  oontinnally 
striving  to  reproduce,  the  forms  and  experiences 
of  all  psst  time.  The  idea,  too,  of  "  The  Prin- 
cess "  IS  an  essentiaUy  modem  one.  In  evety 
age  women  have  been  tempted,  by  the  pcssei 
sion  of  superior  beauty,  intellect,  or  straqsth  of 
will,  to  deny  their  own  womanhood,  and  attompi 
to  stand  alone  as  men,  whether  on  the  groond 
of  political  intrigue,  ascetic  saintshm,  or  phik>- 
sophic  pride.  Oeopatra  and  St.  Heawigm,  M»> 
d^une  ae  StaSl  ana  the  Princess,  are  merelv 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  self-wiQea 
and  proud  longing  oi  woman  to  nnaex  herself, 
and  realize,  single  and  self-sustained,  some  dis- 
torted and  partuJ  notion  of  her  own  as  to  what 
the  ^*  angelic  life  "  should  be.  Cleopatra  acted 
out  the  pagan  ideal  of  an  angel;  St.  Hedwi^ 
the  medueval  one;  Madame  de  Stael  hen,  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  her  time  as  to  what 
"spiritual"  might  mean;  and  in  ^^llie  Prin- 
"  Mr.  Tennyson  has  embodied  the  ideal  of 


i» 


that  nobler,  wider,  purer,  yet  eoually  follaeioaa, 
because  equally  unnatnral  analogue,  wld^  we 
may  now  meet  too  often  up  and  dowa  England. 
He  shows  us  the  woman,  when  she  takes  her 
stand  on  the  false  masculine  ground  of  intellect, 
working  out  her  own  moral  pumshment,  by  de- 
stroying in  herself  die  tender  heart  of  flesh:  not 
even  her  vast  purposes  of  philanthropy  can  pre- 
serve her,  for  they  are  built  up,  not  on  the 
womanhood  which  Qod  has  given  her,  but  on 
her  own  self-will;  they  change,  they  fall,  thev 

herself. 


become  inconsistent,  even  as  she  dc 
till  at  last  she  loses  all  feminine  sensibility; 
scornfully  and  stupidly  she  rejects  and  misun- 
derstands the  heart  of  man;  and  then,  falling 
from  pride  to  sternness,  from  sternness  to  sheer 
inhumanity,  she  punishes  sisteriy  love  as  a 
crime,  robs  the  mother  of  her  cmld«  and  be- 
comes sU  but  avengeful  fury,  with  all  the  pecs- 
liar  faults  of  woman,  and  none  of  the  r^^yy 
excellences  of  man. . . .  How  Mr.  Tennyson  can 
have  attained  the  procUgal  fulness  of  thought 
and  imagerv  which  distinguishes  this  poem,  and 
especially  the  last  canto,  without  his  sl^le  ever 
becoming  overloaded,  seldom  even  oonfoaed.  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the 
whole  production.  TThe  songs  themselves, 
which  have  been  inserted  betimn  the  cantos 
in  the  last  edition,  seem,  perfect  as  they  are, 
wasted  and  smothered  ainong  tha  socvoiudiag 
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fntility,  —  till  we  cUacover  that  thej  stand 
tkere,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic 
b<aa<y,  bnt  serve  to  call  the  reader's  mind,  at 
ayery  pause  in  the  tale  of  the  Princess's  folly, 
to  taat  very  healthy  ideal  of  womanhood  which 
abe  has  spumed.* 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  *  Study  of  The  Princess' 
(Montreal,  1884),  remarks  that  the  following 
aztraet  from  Rct.  F.  W.  Robertson  *is  perhaps 
the  most  justly  i^preciative  criticism  of  Ten- 
nyson which  has  ever  appeared.'  It  is  from  a 
lecture  upon  Eneliah  Poetry,  deliTcred  to  the 
workingmen  of  Brighton  in  1852:  — 

*  I  ranked  Tennyson  in  the  first  order,^  be- 
cause with  great  mastery  over  his  material,  — 
words,  ^reat  plastic  power  of  versification,  and 
a  rare  gift  of  harmony,  —  he  has  also  vision  or 
insight;  and  because,  feeling  intensely  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  —  not  as  a  mere  man  of 
letters,  bnt  as  a  man,  —  he  is  to  some  extent  the 
interpreter  of  his  age,  not  only  in  its  mysticism, 
whien  I  tried  to  show  yon  is  the  necessary  re- 
aetion  from  the  rigid  formulas  of  science  and 
ilia  earthliness  of  an  a^  of  work  into  tiie  vague- 
Bsas  which  belongs  to  mfinitnde,  bnt  also  in  his 
poetic  and  almost  prophetic  solution  of  some  of 
ita  neat  questions. 

'Thus  m  "llie  Princess."  .  .  .  he  has  with 
exquisite  taste  disposed  of  the  question  —  which 
Jms  ita  burlesque  and  comic  as  well  as  its  tragic 
aide — of  woman's  present  place  and  future  de- 
atiniea.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  this  sub- 
ject treated  with  a  masterly  and  delicate  hand, 
m  protest  alike  against  the  theories  which  would 
make  her  as  the  man,  which  she  could  onlv  be 
by  becoming  masculine,  not  manly,  and  those 
wnich  would  have  her  to  remain  the  toy,  or  the 
slave,  or  the  slight  thing  of  sentimental  and 
frivokms  accomplishment  which  education  has 
hitherto  aimed  at  making  her,  I  would  recom- 
mend him  to  study  the  few  last  pages  of  **  The 
Prineess,"  where  the  poet  brings  the  Question 
back,  as  a  poet  should,  to  nature;  develops  the 
ideal  out  m  the  actual  woman,  and  reads  out  of 
what  she  is,  on  the  one  hand,  what  her  Creator 
intended  her  to  be,  and  on  the  other,  what  she 
never  can  or  ought  to  be.' 

Mr.  Dawson  says  well  that  *  Psyche's  baby  is 
the  oonouering  heroine  of  the  epic'  lie  adds: 
*  Ridiculous  in  the  lecture-room,  the  babe,  in 
the  poem,  as  in  the  songs,  is  made  the  central 
pGtnt  upon  which  the  plot  turns;  for  the  uncon- 
aeions  duld  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of 
Nature  herself,  clearing  away  all  merely  intel- 
lectual theories  by  her  silent  influence.  Ida 
feeb  the  power  of  the  child.  The  postscript  of 
the  des^tch  sent  to  her  brother  in  the  height 
of  her  indignation,  contains,  as  is  fitting,  the 
kernel  of  the  matter.    She  says:  — 

I  took  It  for  an  hour  In  mine  own  bed 
This  morninf;  th«re  tbe  tender  orphan  hands 
T9H  at  my  heart,  and  aeemed  to  chArm  from  thanoa 
TIm  wrath  I  nurtad  agmlnst  the  world. 

s  The  laeturar  had  divided  poeta  Into  *  two  orders; 
those  In  whom  the  vision  and  the  faenlty  diTine  of  ini- 
sflastiOB  eiiati,  and  those  in  wbost  the  pbatic  power 


*  Rashjprincess !  that  fatal  hour  dashed  "  tha 
hopes  of^  half  the  world."  Alas  for  theaa 
hopes  I  The  cause,  the  great  cause,  totters  to 
the  fall  when  the  Head  confesses  — 

I  felt 
Thy  halplasB  warmth  ahovt  my  baircn  breast 
In  the  dead  ^Ime. 

Whenever  the  plot  thickens  the  babe  appean. 
It  is  with  Ida  on  her  judgmentrseat.  £1  the 
topmost  height  of  the  storm  the  wail  of  the 
"lost  lamb  at  her  feet"  reduces  her  eloquent 
anger  into  incoherence.  She  carries  it  when 
she  sings  her  song  of  triumph.  When  she  goes 
to  tend  her  wounded  brothers  on  the  battle- 
field she  carries  it.  Througli  it,  and  for  it, 
Cyril  pleads  his  successful  suit,  and  wins  it  for 
the  mother.  For  its  sake  the  mother  is  par- 
doned. O  fatal  babe  I  more  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  woman  than  the  doomful  hone  to  the  proud 
towers  of  Ilion;  for  through  Uiee  the  walk  of 
pride  are  breached,  and  all  the  conquering  aff eo- 
tions  flock  in.' 

While  reading  the  poem  with  a  daas  of  girb 
many  years  ago,  I  remarked  that  tha  babe 
might  almost  be  called  its  heroine.  I  was  gntti- 
fied  to  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by  Mr.  I)aw- 
Bon's;  and  more  so  to  find  it  indorsed  by  the 
author,  in  the  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson 
printed  in  the  preface  to  the  2d  edition  of  the 
Study. '    Tennyson  there  says:  — 

*  I  may  tell  you  that  the  songs  were  not  an 
after-thought.  Before  the  first  edition  oame 
out  I  deliberated  with  myself  whether  I  should 
put  songs  in  between  the  separate  divisions  of 
the  poem :  affain,  I  thou|rht,  the  poem  will  ex- 
plain itself;  but  the  public  did  not  see  that  the 
child,  as  you  say,  was  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
and  at  last  I  conquered  my  Isriness,  and  iiH 
serted  them.  You  would  be  still  noore  certain 
that  the  child  was  the  heroine,  if,  inmtjk»A  of  tha 
first  song  as  it  now  stands, 

Ja  thro*  the  land  at  ava  we  want, 

I  had  printed  the  first  song  which  I  wrote,  — 
''  The  Losing  of  the  Child/'  The  child  is  sii* 
ting  on  the  hank  of  a  river,  and  playing  with 
flowers :  a  flood  comes  down  —  a  dam  has  been 
broken  thro'  —  the  child  is  borne  down  bv  the 
flood  — the  whole  village  distracted;  auer  a 
time  the  flood  has  subsided — the  child  is  thrown 
safe  and  sound  again  upon  the  bank,  and  all  the 
women  are  in  raptures.  I  quite  forget  the  words 
of  the  ballad,  bnt  I  think  1  nmy  have  it  somo- 
where.' 

There  are  also  some  admirable  comments  on 
'  The  Prinoeoi '  in  Mr.  £.  C.  Stedman's '  Vie- 
torian  Poets.'  *  Other  works  of  our  poet,'  he 
sa^,  *are  greater,  but  none  is  so  fascinating  as 
this  romantic  tale,  —  English  throuriiont,  yet 
combinii^  the  England  of  Co»nr^e-Lion  with 
that  of  Victoria  in  one  bewitching  nictore.* 

The  Proloffue.  The  scene  of  the  Prologue  was 
suggested  by  Park  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Lushington,  who  had  married  the 

of  shapinir  predomlnatea,  ->tha  man  of  postto 
Uoo,  and  the  man  of  poatio  tsitaii' 
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poet's  sister  CeefliA.  In  some  lemiiuseeiioeB 
oontribnted  to  the  *'  Memoir  *  (toI.  i.  p.  203),  Bir. 
Lushington  says:  *  He  was  present  on  July  ttth, 
1842,  at  a  festiTal  of  the  Maidstone  Mechanics' 
Institnte  held  in  onr  Park,  of  which  he  has  in- 
troduced a  lively  description  in  the  beginning 
of '*  The  Princess." ' 

line  9.  Five  oihert:  we  were  aeven  at  Viviam- 
place.    Added  in  the  3d  edition. 

Line  20.  Laborunu  orient  ivory,  sphere  in 
gpkere.  Referring  to  Chinese  ivory  imIIs  within 
balls.  The  line  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
correspondence  of  soand  and  sense,  the  words 
teeming  to  roll  round  like  the  sphere  in 
sphere. 

Lines  35-49.  O  mirade  of  women  .  ,  .the  gal- 
lant f^orioMs  chronicle.  Added  in  the  5th  edition 
of  the  poem. 

line  e9.  Whom  the  electric  shock.  The  let 
American  edition  misprints  *  from  the  electric 
shock.' 

line  80.  Went  hand  in  hand  with  science. 
The  early  editions  ^  have  *  With  science  hand  in 
hand  went.' 

lines  131-138.  Ah,  were  I  sowuthino  great ! 
• . .  wtth^  her  curls.  For  these  eight  Unee  the 
eariy  editions  have  only  the  following:  — 

O,  war*  I  MiiM  greit  PrlncesB,  I  would  build 

9mt  off  from  men  s  college  of  my  own. 

And  I  would  tesch  tbem  all  things:  yon  ahoold  lea. 

lines  176-179.  We  uven  stayed  at  Christmas 
up  to  read.  The  early  editions  read:  *  We  seven 
took  one  tutor.    Never  man,'  etc. 

Lines  190-194.  She  remembered  that  ...  by 
themselves.    The  early  editions  have :  — 

*  I  remember  that: 
A plesient game,'  ihe eeid;  *IUkedltmore 
Then  magie  moaic,  forfeits,  all  the  rest. 
Bat  these  —  what  kind  of  talea  do  men  tell  men, 
I  wonder,  by  themaelvea.' 

lines  197-206.  The  rest  would  follow  .  .  . 
Qravey  solemn  !  The  early  editions  r«Bd  thus:  — 

*  The  reat  would  follow;  ao  we  tost  the  ball: 
What  kind  of  talea?    Why,  aoch  as  served  to  km 
Tfane  by  tiie  fire  in  winter.*    *  Kill  liim  now  ! 
TUl  one,'  she  said:  *  kiU  him  in  sommer,  too.* 
And  *  tell  one,*  cried  the  solemn  maiden  aont. 

*  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  ? 
A  tale  for  summw  as  beflts  the  time; 

And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the  place, 
Orafe,  moral,  aolemn,  like  the  mouldering  waUs 
About  ua.' 

line  211.  lAke  a  ghostly  woodpecker.  The 
first  four  editions  have:  'an  April  woodpecker.' 

Lines  214-239.  Turned  to  me,  .  .  .  the  story 
and  the  songs.  In  the  earlv  editions  the  re- 
mainder of  Uie  Prologue  reaos  thus:  — 

tum'd  to  me:  *  Well  —  as  von  will  — 
Just  as  yon  will,*  she  said;  *  be,  if  you  will, 
Yourself  your  hero.'    *  Look,  then,'  added  he, 

*  Since  Ulia  would  be  princess,  that  you  stoop 
No  lower  tlian  a  prince.*    To  which  I  said, 

*  Tkke  care  then  that  my  tale  be  foUow'd  out 

1  By  the  *early  editions'  I  mean  the  lit  and  2d,  nn- 
toas  otborwfse  stated. 


By  aU  the  Uogaa  In  my  royal 
But  one  that  really  auited  time  and 
Were  such  a  medley,  we  ahoold  have 
Who  told  the  Winter'a  TUe  to  do  it ' 
A  Oothie  ruin,  and  a  Grecian 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladiaa* 
A  feudal  knight  in  ailken  m 
And  there  with  ahrieka  and 
For  which  the  good  Bir  Balph 
The  nineteenth  century  gambola  on 
No  matter;  we  will  aay  whato 
Here  are  we  aeven:  if  each  mi 
We  make  a  aavenf  old  atoty:  *  then 


lor 


the 
hia 


line  222  was  added  in  the  5th  editioB.^ 
Part  L    Line  2  is  not  in  the  early  editimis 
Lines  5-21.  J%ere  lived  an  ancient  legend^  dt. 
This  passage,  like  all  the  others  refemng  to  the 

*  weiitl  snznres,'  was  added  in  the  5th  editioo. 
For  *  mntter'd  epilepsy '  the  original  reading 
was  *'  call'd  it  catalepsy.' 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  vridi  Dawson  that 

*  these  additions  seem  not  only  unneeesssiy  and 
uncalled  for,  hut  are  actnallv  iiuiBnoaa  to  the 
unitjT  of  the  work.'  He  ados:  *  They  oonfass 
the  simple  conception  of  his  character,  and  graft 
on  to  his  personality  the  foreign  and  aomewhst 
derogatory  idea  of  catalepsy;  for  in  that  light 
does  the  court  doctor  regard  them.  Tlie  poet 
must  have  had  some  definite  object  in  inasttiag 
them.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  to  indicate  the 
weakness  and  incompleteness  of  the  poet  side 
of  the  Prince's  character  until  he  has  fovnd  rest 
in  his  ideal  ?    Then  only  can  he  say:  — 

IKydoabta  are  dead. 
My  haonting  sense  of  hollow  shows;  the  change, 
This  truthful  change,  in  thee  haa  killed  It. 

^  *  The  dreamy  Prince,  haunted  by  doabta,  and 
living  in  shadow-land,  by  the  healing  inflamee 
of  a  happpr  love,  wakes  up  to  ilie  paipoee  and 
dignity  of  life.' 

Line  23.  Haff-canomz'd  by  all  that  looked  on 
her.  The  eariv  editions  read:  *'  And  nearly  can- 
oniz'd  by  all  she  knew.' 

Line  26.  He  cared  not  for  the  affection  of  the 
house.    This  line  is  not  in  the  earl^  editioiia. 

line  33.  Proxy^wedded  with  a  boodess  calf. 
Marriage  by  proxy  was  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle A^.  For  another  instance  in  _ 
historical  one—  compare  Longfelldw'a  * 
of  Bruges ' :  — 

I  belield  prood  MsdmiliaB,  Imaeltng  hnssbly 

ground; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Maiy  hanttng 

hound; 
And  her  lighted  bridal  dunnber,  whara  a  dnke 

with  the  qneen. 
And  the  armed  gnard  around  them,  and  the 

sheathed  betwe 


tlM 


The  author's  note  on  the  iisiwifce  mya:  *  Ma- 
rie de  Valois,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  left 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  Ghariea-le-T^m^ 
raire,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  richest  heiress 
of  Europe.  She  came  to  Bruges,  as  CoaaitteB 
of  Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  same  year  vras 
niarried  by  proxy  to  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian. Aocoroing  to  the  custom  of  Uie  thne«  the 
Doke  of  Bavana,  Manmilian'a  snhstitata,  a^it 
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with  tke  prinnnM.  They  were  both  in  complete 
dbaes,  sepanted  by  a  naked  aword,  and  at- 
tended fay  four  armed  piarde.' 

Bmdoo,  in  his  '  Hear^  VII./  teUs  of  the  proxy 
aasriaipe  of  this  Maximilian,  when  Kin^  of  the 
RofnaiM.  with  Anne,  the  heireaa  of  Brittany,  in 
1409 :  ^  Hie  king  haiini^  thus  upheld  the  repata- 
tioo  ol  Muamifiaa,  adyiaed  him  now  to  prees  on 
hia  marriage  with  Britain  to  a  eonolosion,  which 
Mayjmilian  accordingly  did;  and  ao  far  forth 
preTaUed,  both  with  the  yonng  lady  and  with 
the  principal  persona  about  her,  as  the  marriage 
waa  oonanmmated  by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony 
at  that  time  in  thoae  parts  new.  For  she  was 
not  only  publicly  contracted,  but  stated,  as  a 
bride,  ana  s<^emnly  bedded;  and  after  she  was 
laid,  there  came  in  Maximilianjs  ambassador, 
with  letten  of  procuration,  and  in  the  presence 
of  aniidry  noble  personages,  men  and  women, 
put  kis  Ug^  ttript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the 
esponaal  sheets:  to  the  end,  that  the  ceremony 
nudbt  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  consunmiation 
an!  actual  knowledge.* 

In  the  present  instance,  as  Ida  afterwards 
ui^ged  (p.  124),  the  marriage  was  *"  inyalid,*  since 
her  *  wDl  sealed  not  the  oond.*  According  to 
both  caaoB  and  dril  law,  consent  was  the  only 
hasBs  of  marriage;  and  it  was  necesMry,  more- 
over, that  the  parties  should  haye  arriyed  at 
▼ean  of  discretion.  There  were  di£Ferent  coin- 
loon  aa  to  tlus  age,  but  it  waa  never  assumed  to 
he  aa  eariy  as  *  eight  years.' 

Line  96.  Youths  of  puis§anee.  The  reading 
of  the  fint  fiye  editions  is  *  knights  of  puissance/ 

Line  ».  And  almott  my  hc^f^,  tte.  The 
early  editionB  read:  — 

My  ihsdoir,  my  half -mU ,  for  still  we  mored 
Tofitber,  kin  m  hone**  eye  sad  «sr. 

line  65.  Cooked  his  spleen.  Compare  the 
fiipratiTe  use  of  the  Latm  coquere  inPlautos, 
LiTy,  Cicero,  etc. 

line  80.  And  Cyril  whispered.  The  early 
editionB  hare  'Then  whispered  Cyril.'  Of 
eoane  they  do  not  contain  the  next  three  lines. 
In  H4  they  hare  *  Trust  me'  for  *  Take  me; '  in 
86,  *  RepUed  the  king,  "  You  shall  not;  I  my- 
aelf;  " '  and  in  87/  theee  pretty  maiden  fancies.' 

line  96.  A  wind  arose  and  rushed  upon  the 
South,  Waoe  C  Alfred  Tennyson,'  Edinburgh, 
1881)  compares  Shelley,  *Prometheua  Un- 
bound,' H.  1:  — 

A  wtedsroeesmoBgtbepinea;  Itdiook 

The  diagliig  miulo  ntMn  their  booghs,  and  tben 


Mvw,  .wvv.,  faint  aoands,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
Were  beard;  *  O,  follow,  follow,  follow  me  t  * 

Dawson  remarks  that  the  paange  '  must  hare, 
eonsdonsly  or  unconsciously,  dwelt  in  Tenny- 
Bon's  menawry  when  writing  these  lines; '  but 
the  poet,  in  the  letter  to  Dawson  elsewhere 
quoted,  sajs:  *  I  was  walking  in  the  New  For- 
est.   A  wind  did  arise  and  — 

Bhshs  the  aongs,  the  whlepera,  and  the  ■hiieka 
Of  the  wiki  wood  tofether. 

The  wind,  I  beUere,  was  a  west  wind;  but,  be- 
1  wkhed  the  Prince  to  go  south,  I  turned 


the  wind  to  the  south,  and  the  wind  said,  **  Fol- 
low." I  believe  the  resemblance  which  yon 
note  is  pust  a  chance  one.  Shelley's  lines  are 
not  familiar  to  me,  tho',  of  oouiae,  if  they  occur 


in  the  Promethehs,  I  must  haye  read  them. 

instances, 
bore  you,  and  far  indeed  am  I  from  assertiinr 


^I  could  multipi 


hs.  In 
dply  i] 


but  I  will  not 


that  books,  as  well  as  nature,  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  susgestiye  to  tne  poet.  I  am 
sure  that  I  m^lf ,  and  many  others,  find  a 
peculiar  charm  m  thoae  passages  of  sudi  great 
masters  as  Virgil  or  Hilton  where  they  adopt 
the  creation  of  a  by-gone  poet,  and  re-dotae 
it,  more  or  less,  aceoroing  to  their  fancy.  But 
there  is,  I  fear,  a  proeaic  set  growing  up  among 
us,  editors  of  booklets,  hook-worms,  index- 
hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  ana  no  im- 
agination, who  impale  themselves  to  the  poet, 
and  so  believe  that  he,  too^  has  no  imagination, 
but  is  forever  poking  his  nose   between  the 

Eages  of  some^  old  volume  in  order  to  see  what 
e  can  appropriate.  Thev  will  not  allow  one  to 
say  *'  Ring  the  bells,"  without  finding  that  we 
have  taken  it  from  Sir  P.  Sydney, — or  even 
to  use  such  a  simple  expression  as  the  ocean 
"  roan,"  without  nnding  out  the  precise  verse 
in  Homer  or  Horace  fran  which  we  have  pier 
giarized  it  (fact !). 

^  I  have  known  an  old  fish-wife,  who  had  lost 
two  sons  at  sea,  clench  her  fist  at  the  advaadag 
tide  on  a  stormy  day,  and  cry  out,  **  Ay  t  roar, 
do !  how  I  hatea  to  see  thee  show  thy  white 
teeth ! "  Now,  if  I  had  adopted  her  exclamn- 
tion  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  some  old 
woman  in  one  of  my  poems,  I  daresay  the  crit- 
ics would  have  thought  it  original  enough,  but 
would  most  likely  have  advised  me  to  go  to 
nature  for  my  old  woman,  and  not  to  my  own 
imagination;  and  indeed  it  is  a  strong  figure.' 

Then  follows  the  passage  quotea  from  the 
same  letter  on  page  800  above. 

Lines  103-106.  Cat-footed  through  the  town^  tie. 
Theee  three  lines  are  not  in  the  early  editions. 
The  next  two  read  thus  in  the  first  two  edi* 
tions:  — 

Down  from  the  hsatioeM  wslla  we  dropt  by  alghti 
And  flying  raacb*d  the  frontier:  then  wa  crost,  ele. 

The  3d  edition  (1850)  baa:  — 

Down  from  the  baatkmM  wall,  anapanae  by  algMi 
Like  threaded  apidere  from  s  oalk,  we  dn^ 
And  flying  reached,  ate. 

Line  109.  Tilth  and  orange.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *  town  and  thorpe; '  with  '  tilth '  for 
*  vinee '  in  the  next  line. 

Line  1 13.  Crocked  and  small  his  voice.  The 
leading  of  1st.  3d,  and  later  editioiw.  The  2d 
has:  *  m  voice,  — probably  a  misprint. 

Lines  114,  115.  But  bland  the  smiU,  cfC 
These  lines  are  not  in  the  first  two  editiona. 
The  3d  has:  '  But  Uand  the  smile  that  pucker'd 
up  his  cheeks.' 

Line  121.  We  remember  loos  owrs^.  All  the 
editions,  inclnding  that  of  1R96,  have  *Ottr- 
selvee; '  but  as  the  ooet  has  elsewhere  ehaaged 
the  form  te  *onnsif '  and  in  this  very 
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non  in  t.  196, 1  hsTe  no  donlyt  that  he  intended 
to  do  it  here. 

Line  133.  My  very  tan  wen  hot  To  hear  them, 
Tbe  early  editions  omit  from  this  point  down 
to  145,  readinsr  thns:  *  To  hear  them.  Last,  my 
daof^ter  bearM  a  boon,'  etc. 

I^e  131.  Knowledge,  so  my  daughter  waid,  wom 
all  in  all.  Some  have  thoocrht  this  —  and  the 
Idea  of  the  poem — borrowed  from  Johnson's 
*RaBselas':  'The  PrinoeBs  thoni^t  that  of  all 
■nblnnarr  things  knowlei^e  was  the  best;  she 
desired,  first,  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  found  a  collepre  of  learned  women,  in 
which  she  would  oreside,  that,  by  oouTening 
with  the  old.  ana  educating  the  youn^,^  she 
miffht  diride  ner  time  between  the  acquisition 
and  communication  of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for 
Uie  next  age  models  of  prudence  and  patterns 
of  piety.' 

Line  151.  We  know  not,  —  only  this:  they  gee 
no  man.  The  early  editions  read:  *  We  know 
not,  — have  not  been;  they  see  no  men.' 

Lanes  163-172.  Owr  formal  compact,  etc.  Tlie 
pointing  and  reading  of  the  early  editions  are 
as  follows:  — 


Oar  formal  oompsot,  yet  not  tosi  all 

But  chaflng  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride. 

Bet  oat  once  more  with  thoee  two  gmUant  boy^ 


Wben  tbe  OrK  fem-owi  wbirr'd  about  me  oopae, 

Upon  s  little  town  within  a  wood 

Cloae  at  tbe  bonndazy  of  the  libertiea: 

There  entering  in  an  hoatel  call*d  mine  lioat,  etc 

lines  183-185.  She  once  had  past  that  way, 
etc.  These  three  lines  are  not  in  the  early  edi- 
tions, which  so  on  thus:  *  For  him,  he  rever- 
enoea,'  etc.  Lines  183  and  185  were  inserted  in 
the  3d  edition,  but  184  not  until  the  dth. 

Line  196.  We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  femaU 
gear.    The  early  editions  go  on  as  follows:  — 

Which  broaght  and  dapt  upon  aa,  we  tweeser'd  oat 
What  alender  bloaaom  Urea  on  lip  and  oheek 
Of  manhood,  gave  mine  boat  a  ooatly  bribe,  etc 

line  208.  We  followed  up  the  river,  eU.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

We  rode  till  midnight  when  the  college  light! 

Began  to  glitter  firefly-like  in  oopae 

And  linden  alley;  and  then  we  past  an  aroh 

Inaeribed  too  dark  for  legible,  and  gain*d 

A  Uttle  street  half  garden  and  half  hooae; 

But  conld  not  hear  each  other  apeak  for  noise,  etc 

Line  213.  Clocks  and  chimes,  etc,  I>aws(« 
remarks:  ^The  Iotc  of  precise  punctuality,  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  female  oreast,  has  full 
scope  at  last,  as  far  as  pretty  clocks  go.  .  •  • 
Very  properly,  also,  the  path  of  knowledge, 
thorny  to  the  tyrannous  male,  is  made  com- 
fortable there.  The  ladies  drink  in  science 
**  leaning  deep  in  broidered  down,"  as  is  befit- 
ting. .  .  .  Due  attention  is  paid  to  dress  also; 
the  doctora  are  yiolet-hooded,  and  the  girls  all 
uniformly  in  white  —  gregarious,  though,  even 
there  as  m  the  outer  worlcL' 

Lstd  Tennytoo,  in  a  letter  dated  Ootobar  12, 


1884,  called  mr  attention  to  tins  I 
the  girls  are  uniformly  in  whita.*  He  said: 
'  They  were  in  white  at  chapel  aa  ww  Otsts 
at  our  Tiinity  College  Chapel  ht 


were 

bridge;  but  .  .  .  LiKly  F^ehe's ''ada*"  (1 
is  a  Cambridge  equiTalent  of  ^^popila'')  wort 
lilac  robes  and  Lady  Blanche's  robes  of  daJE^- 
dil  colour.  These  two  made  the  **lo^  ball 
glitter  like  a  bed  of  floweis."  DawBoahaslms 
half  the  splendour  of  the  picture.* 

Line  218.  Bapt  in  her  song.  It  is  aaij  ^ 
male  bird  that  nngs;  but  the  poets  gmainltj 
follow  the  mythic  ornithology  which  regards 
the  nightingale  as  the  transformed  Philonda. 
See,  howeyer,  *  The  Qardener's  Daagfater ':  — 

The  redcap  whiatled;  and  the  aigfatiivaie 
Sang  kmd,  aa  tho*  he  were  the  fafad  c<  d»y. 


In  the  *  Reoolleotions  of  the  Afabian  Ni^ts.' 
the  buUnd  is  made  masitnlinei  as  in  the  P< 
*  the  bulbul  as  he  sang.' 
Line  222.    Above  an  entry.    The  eatiy 

fis  '  Aboye  an  archway.' 
ines  237-241.   This   I  seaTd  •   .  .    Fi 


m: 


Aufi^.    The  early  editions  read:  — 

Tbialaeal'd 
(A  Copld  reading)  to  be  aant  with 


line  239.  Uranian  Venus,  The  allnBiaB  ii 
to  Plato's  * Sympoeinm ':  *'  And  am  Inot  right  ia 
asserting  that  there  are  twogoddeaaesf  The 
elder  one  haying  no  mother,  who  is  called  the 
heayenly  AphrcMite — she  is  the  daughter  c£ 
Uranus;  the  youiwer  who  is  the  danghter  si 
Zeus  and  Dione — her  we  call  CoBDmon;  and  the 
Loye,  who  is  her  fellow-worker,  may  and  bhi 
also  haye  the  name  of  common,  aa  Uie  oth« 
loye  is  called  heayenly  '  (Jowett,  *'  I>ialaKnet  d 
Hato,'  yol.  ii.). 

Line  244.  A  ftdl  sea  glased  widk  mmaei 
moonlight.  The  poet,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Us^ 
son  already  refored  to,  says:  — 

*'  There  was  a  period  in  my  fife  when,  as 
an  artist.  Turner,  for  instance,  takes  rooK^ 
sketches  of  landskip,  &e,,  in  order  to  wai 
them  eyentnally  into  some  preat  psetore,  ao  1 
was  in  the  habit  of  chronicling,  in  foor  or  fin 
words  or  more,  whateyer  might  strike  me  m 
picturesque  in  nature.  I  neyer  pot  these  dovm. 
and  many  and  many  a  line  has  gone  away  « 
the  north  wind,  hot  some  remain,  e,  g..- 

*  A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  vaoonJaA- 
Suggestion:  The  sea  one  night  at  Torquay,  whs 
Torquay  was  the  most  loydy  searyillaigv  in  Ijf^ 
land,  tho'  now  a  smoky  town.  The  aky  wh 
coyeied  with  thin  yapour,  and  the  moon  ms 
behind  it.' 

Page  122.  Song,  The3deditaoiihaa  *Iweat* 
for  *  we  went '  in  the  1st  line.  Lines  6-10  wot 
omitted  in  the  4th  edition,  but  restored  in  th* 
5th.  The  hut  line  but  one  is  not  in  the  Sd  ca- 
tion. 

Partll,   Line  19.    Couch'd  beside  her 
The  1st  Americas  edition  misprints  * 

Line  29.    Of  use  and  glory  to  ymsrseli 
early  editions  hamge  *Qt  ' 
yoonelyes.' 


'd.' 
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line  38.  SMe  replied.  The  early  editioiia 
haiw   and  ahe  replied.' 

Line  39.  We  tearcely  thought.  The  early  edi- 
tions read:  *  We  did  not  think: '  and  six  lines 
below:  ^  We  tUnk  not  of  him.'  They  do  not 
kaTa  lines  42-44. 

Iine44.  Indeed,  The  3d  edition  has 'For 
OS '  instead  of  '  Indeed,'  which  was  adopted  in 
the  9th. 

lines  65-71.  That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to 
ruU^  The  nymph  Egeria,  who  was  said  to  haye 
nTen  laws  to  Nnma  Pompilins.  Compare '  The 
FAlaoeof  Art':  — 

Or  boDowfng  one  band  asaliiik  bla  «sr. 

To  list  a  footfall,  ere  he  nw 
The  wood-nymph,  its/'d  the  AuaonisB  Vko^  to  hear 
Of  wiadom  and  of  law. 

7^/oiini/rett  qf  the  Babylonian  wall.    Semi- 


te Corian  Artemisia.  The  qneen  of  Caria 
who  was  an  ally  of  Xerxes,  and  who  fought  so 
wnell  at  tSalamis  that  the  Persian  monarah  ssid 
his  women  had  become  men  and  his  men  wo* 


The  Rhodope  thai  built  the  pyramid.  A  fa- 
mous ooortesaa  of  Oreeoe  who  was  said  to  have 
boilt  a  pyramid  near  Memphis  with  a  part  of 
the  fortnne  she  had  acquired.  Accontinf  to 
iWian,  ahe  afterwards  married  Paarometichas, 
King  of  Egypt.  Compare  Shakespeare,  '1 
Haniy  VLT.  e.  22:  — 


A  afeateliar  pyramb  to  her  I  *]1 

Than  Bbodopa'a  of  Memphia  aver  was. 

^  Cldia  was  a  Roman  girl,  who,  having  been 
given  as  a  hostage  to  Poraenna,  escaped  by 
awimnaing  the  Tiber  on  horseback.  Cornelia 
Ml,  of  oonrssj  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the 
Palmyrene  is  Zenobia.  Agrippina,  the  grand- 
g*°|ghter  of  Angnstns,  accompanied  her  hua- 
Bsnd  Germaniotts  on  his  German  campaigns. 

Lines  71-^.  Dwell  with  these,  etc.  This  pas- 
sage b  not  in  the  early  editions,  which  read:  ^Of 
A^ppina.  Leave  ua:  yon  may  go.'  The  fint 
part  ('^ Dwell  with  these  .  .  .  which  is  hi(;her') 
was  added  in  the  3d  edition,  the  remainder  in 
the  5th. 

line  84.  She  spoke  and  bowing  waved.  The 
early  editions  read:  *  So  saying,  she  bowed  and 
waved,'  etc. 

Line  96.  T»af  whispered  *  Asses'  ears '  among 
i^^^sedge.  Tennywa  follows  Chancer,  who 
C  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ')  makes  Midas  confide 
the  secret  of  his  asses'  ears  only  to  his  wife. 
Chancer  professes  to  follow  Ovid,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  poet,  it  was  Midas's  barber 
that  conld  not  keep  the  secret. 

Line  101.  This  world  was  once  a  fluid  hose  qf 
lights  etc.  It  would  be  impossible  to  summarise 
the  nebnlar  hypothesis  more  concisely  or  pre- 
cisely than  the  poet  has  done  it  here. 

On  the  leetue  as  a  whole,  oompare  Prior. 


ibe  Madjy  talkad,  tX  toait  thiee  boon. 


8,5 


Deaeribed  our  pre-exiatliiff  atatlon 
Before  this  vile  terreiae  oreation: 
And  leat  wa  ahould  grow  weary,  Hadaa. 
To  cut  things  ahort,  came  down  to  Adam; 
From  thence,  aa  faat  aa  ahe  waa  able, 
She  drowns  the  wortd  and  boilda  up  Babel; 
Thrp»  Syria,  Pema,  Oreeoe,  ahe  goaai 
And  takea  the  Roniaaa  In  the  doaa. 

Line  112.  The  Lycian  custom.  Aoooiding  to 
Herodotus,  the  Lycians differed  from allother 
lotions  in  taking  their  names  from  their  mo> 
then  instead  of  their  fathers,  and  in  trncing 
their  ancestry  in  the  feminine  rather  ^l»a«  the 
masculine  line. 

Line  113.  That  layat  wine  with  Lor  and  Xi*- 
cumo.  That  is,  the  Etruscan  women,  who,  in 
the  pamtings  at  Volterra,  are  depicted  as  shar- 
ing Uie  banquets  with  their  husbands.  '  Lar ' 
or  Lars  *  was  an  honorary  appeUation  in  Etru- 
na,  eouivalent  to  the  English  Lord;  and  '  Lu- 
cnmo^  was  a  title  given  to  the  Etruscan  princes 
and  priests,  like  the  Roman  patrieius. 

Lme  144.  Plato,  Verulam.  Ck)mpare'The 
Palace  of  Art':  'Plato  the  wise,  and  large- 
browM  Verulam.' 

Line  149,  And,  last  not  least,  shewho  had  left 
her  place.  The  early  editions  haye :  'And  she, 
tho*^  last  not  lesst,  who  left  her  pUuse.' 

Line  169.  The  slackened  sail.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  her '  for  '  the .' 

Line  184.  My  vow  binds  me  to  speak,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read : — 

^  lamboond 

To  tell  her.    O,  ahe  haa  aa  irtm  will. 
An  azelike  edge  nntumafale,  etc 

Line  224.  Bestrode  my  grandsire.  To  de- 
^9nd  him.  Compare  Shakespeare, '  Comedy  of 
Errors,'  v.  1,  192 :  — 

When  I  heatrid  thee  In  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  acara  to  oave  thy  life; 

and  '1  Henry  IV.'  t.  1. 122:  'Hal,  if  then  sea 

me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me,  so:  'tin 
a  point  of  friendship.' 

Line240.  JFosian,  \f  I  might  sit  beside  yoi^ 
feet.    The  early  editions  have :  '  A  woman,'  etc 

Line  285.  I  knew  you  at  thejirst  .  .  .  to  jse 
yoM,  Flonan,    The  early  editions  read :  — 

Tqe  are  grown,  and  vat  I  knew  yos  at  the  flnt 
I  am  very  ghMl,  and  I  am  very  vest 
To  aae  you,  Floriaa. 

Line  29L  Then,  a  moment  after.  The  eariy 
editions  have :  '  and  a  moment  after.' 

Line  cm.  April  dqfodilly.  The '  Quarterly 
Review  '  (vol.  h2,  March,  1848)  says  that  daffo- 
dils are  '  not  April  guests,  but  '*  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty  "  '  [*  Winter's  Tale,'  iv. 
4.  12(>].  Commenting  on  this  in  a  letter  to  me, 
Tennvson  said:  '  Daiiodils  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land belong  as  much  to  April  as  to  March.  1 
myself  remember  a  man  preeenting  me  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  the  finest  bunch  of  daffodils 
I  almost  ever  saw  on  the  Iflth  of  April.  It 
amused  me  st  the  time,  for  I  had  just  been 
reading  the  Quarterly  article.'  I  may  add  that 
ten  days  of  Shakespeare's  Marth  pfopedf  he> 
longed  to  April,  as  we  now  leekoB  tt. 
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APPENDIX 


Fifet  126  to  131 


Line  906.    Seen  to  wave  andjloat.    The  eariy 
hare:  *  seem  to  waye  and  float.* 
311.    Did  not  wish.    The  early  editions 
hare :  *  did  not  mean; '  and  in  the  next  line,  *  I 
pray  yon,'  etc. 

Lone  319.  The  Danaid  of  a  Uaky  vote.  The 
allnidon  to  the  myth  of  the  oauehterB  of  Danans. 
oondeomed  eternally  to  the  nopelen  task  of 
fillinfir  a  leaky  yeeael  with  water,  eeems  a  little 
nedantio  here;  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
Melissa's  reply.  Both  t«Msher  and  pnpil  are 
enunmedfwith  aneient  lore. 

Line  326.  That  we  still  may  lead.  Tlie  early 
editions  haye :  *'  that  we  m«y  liye  to  lead.* 

Line  332.  7%o\  madam,  ifou  should  answer. 
All  the  English  editions  aown  to  1890  point 
ihns:  *Tho  madam  you  should  answer,  etc. 
Byen  the^  small  m  in  *  madam  *  (which  in  those 
editions  is  elsewhere  printed  with  a  capital) 
was  not  changed  until  1884. 

Line^  333.  If  you  came.  The  early  editions 
haye  ^  if  e'er  you  came.' 

Lmes  347,  348.  For  ha(f  the  day,  etc.  The 
early  editions  haye:  *  From  room  to  room :  in 
each  we  sat,'  etc 

Lines  386-393.  What  think  you,  etc.  The 
early  editions  haye  only  the  line,  *  What  think 
yon  of  it,  Florian  ?    Willithold?' 

Lines  419-426.  Intent  on  her,  etc.  The  early 
editions  read  thns:  — 

Intent  upon  the  PlInceM,  when  she  wt 
Among  her  mn  Fntomon,  Maitteriiig  gems 
Of  Art  sad  SdeDoe:  only  Ledy  Blanche, 
A  donhle-rooged  mad  trMde-wrinkled  Diime, 
With  all  her  faded  Autumna  falaely  brown,  ate. 

Line  402.  But  thou.  The  early  editions  haye 
*  but  come.' 

Lines  442,  443.  Men  hated  learned  women,  etc. 
Th»  early  editions  read :  *  Men  hated  learned 
women:  and  to  ns  came; '  and  three  lines  be- 
low: — 

That  harm'd  not:  ao  we  nt;  and  now  when  day 
J>n>op*d,  and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mixt  with  thoae,  etc 

Li  the  6th  line  of  the  *  Song '  that  follows, 
the  3d  edition  has  *  dropping  moon '  for  *  dying 
moon.' 

Part  III.  Line  7.  There  while  we  stood  be- 
side the  fount.  The  early  editions  haye:  *  And 
while.'  etc. ;  in  line  10  *  Or  sorrow '  for  *'  Or 
grief  ;  and  in  line  13  *  and  we  demanding '  for 
and  when  I  ask'd  her.' 

Lanes  33-41.  If  they  had  been  men,  etc.  The 
eaily  editions  read :  — 

if  they  had  been  men, 
And  fai  their  folaome  fauion  wooM  yon,  chOd, 
Tea  need  not  take  00  deep  a  roage:  like  men  — 
And  ao  they  are,  —  yerv  Uke  men  indeed — 
And  eloaeted  with  her  for  houra.    Aha  I 
Then  came  theoe  dreadfol  worda  out,  etc. 


34.    Set  your  thouqhU  in  rubric.    That 
is,  in  red,  like  the  rubrics  m  a  prayer-book. 
Line  55.    They  mounted,  Ganymedes,    Com- 
tre  the  piotnre  m  *'  The  Palace  of  Art ' :  — 


pare 


Or  elae  fluabed  Ganymede,  hie  rooy  thigh 
BsU-boiled  In  the  lagle*a  down, 


Bole  aa  a  flying  atar  ahct  ftaoa^ 
Aboye  the  piUar'd  town. 

Lone  67.    God  help  her!    The  early 

haye :  *  God  pardon  ner  I '  and  below,  *  the  krve 
of  the  Prinoese '  for  'the  heart  of  Ida.* 

Lone  75.     Yet  ma  mother  still.    The  eariy  op- 
tions haye:  *  only  Lady  Blsnehe '  (the  poet  Idp> 
Eot  who  was  speaking),  and  bdow,  ^tae  RoTal 
eart,'  for  *  her  pupil  s  We.' 

Line  90.  To  the  sphere.  That  is,  to  the  wpfMr 
air.  Milton,  in 'Comus,' 241,  calls  Echo  *Sw«cc 
queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  mhere,'  whaA 
has  puzzled  the  commentators  taaa  gireK  xiee  to 
snnory  far-fetched  explanations.  In  : 
ion,  *  dao^ter  of  the  sphere '  mc 
of  the  atr ;  and  the  *  sphere-bom 
sisters.  Voice  and  Veiee '  of  the  sen 
a  Solemn  Music,'  2)  are  the  atr-bom 
The  dictionaries  do  not  reeogniae  thia 
of  sphere  (equiyalent  to  atmosphere\  hat 
Grecism  of  a  simple  sort,  and  fnmisheB 
explanation  of  these  otherwise 


\rAi 


It  m  a 


saces. 

Line  92.    But  in  her  cum  grand  mqr .-  beiaf 
herself.    The  early  editions  read:  *F( 
and  wise  in  knowing  that  she  is,'  ete. 

Line  97.    Hebes  are  they  to  hand 
The  early  reading  is :  '  They  are  Hebes  meet  tc 
hand  amorooih'  etc. 

Une  99.  The  Samian  Here.  Jmm,  or  tht 
Greek  Hera.  The  island  Samos  waa  one  of  her 
f ayorite  seats. 

Line  101.  Fromtheeouri.  TheeailyeditMBi 
haye:  *'  from  out  the  court.' 

Line  103.  Bcdusters.  The  aeeent  on  the  H^ 
ond  syllable  is  peculiar. 

Lines  109,  110.  No  fighting  shadotcs,  A. 
These  two  lines  are  not  in  the  eariy  editio«g. 

Line  114.  /  knocked,  and,  bidden^  es^Leri: 
found  her  there.  The  early  editioiia  haye:  *I 
knock'd  and  bidden  went  in;  I  found,'  ete,  Ii 
the  next  line  they  haye  *  sally,'  for  *  moye.* 

Line  118.    As  man^s  could  be.    The  eerly  f£- 
tionshaye:  *  As  man  could  be.'  —  eoBiiected<tf  1 
course  with  *  courteous  '  instead  of  ^  phnee.*      ' 

Line   120.    Fabled   nothing  fair.    Told  » 
plaumble  falsehoods;  or  *  minted  nothing  false.*  j 
as  it  reads  in  the  eariy  editions.  ^ 

Line  126.  True  ^  we  had  limed  oerWeo.  j 
The  early  reading  is:  *She  said  we  had  hmei  I 
onrseWes.' 

Line  146.  Some  palace  in  our  land.  TW 
earlj  reading  was  ^  A  palace  in  oor  own  land.* 

Lme  153.  7%af  inftemoon.  The  early  editiai 
haye:  *  In  the  afternoon.' 

Line  158.  Furrowy  forks.  The  eariy  editksi 
haye:  *  dark-blue  forks,'  and  ^fnll-leayed' a 
the  next  line. 

lines  167-173.  I  oozed,  ete.  One  of  ths  pw 
sages  added  in  the  4th  edition. 

Line  175.    Then  from  mybreati.    The  evir  1 
editions  haye  'And'  for  'Then,'  and  'ekisA 
for 'got' in  line  178. 

Line  179.    Retinue.    Accented  on  tiie  teeasi 
syllable;  aa  in  'Onineyere':  'Of  lus  and  hit 
retinue  moying  they; '  and  in '  Ayimer^s  FicU ' 
'The  dark  letiniie  reyereneing   death.'    20 


tji  to  135 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


817 


Milton,  in  the  two  instances  in  which  he  uses 
the  word:  *  PlsiBdise  LosC  ▼•  SBS:  "Onnrinoes, 
when  their  rieh  retinae  lonr ; '  and  *  Ponoiae  Ke- 
gnined,'  ii.  419:  'What  foUowere,  what  retinne 
eanet  thon  gain  ? '  and  Shakespeare  (the  only 
iaatanoe  in  Teiee),  'Lear,'  i.  4.  221:  ' Bat  other 
of  TOOT  insolent  retinoe.' 

Line  203.  A$  we  ovneff  have  been.  *Our> 
nelTee'  in  the  early  editions,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  poem«    I  shall  not  refer  to  the  other  in- 


207.  To  lift  the  woman^g  fallen  divinity. 
The  early  editions  hare:  '  To  nplift/  etc. 

line  215.  BreatkeM/uU  EoBt.  Breathes  the 
prond  and  defiant  spint  of  the  Eastern  qneen. 
Dawaoo  takes  it  to  refer  (as  it  ma]r«  incidentally) 
to  *  the  dry  and  nnpleasant  east-winds  prevalent 
in  Knglamti' 

Line  210.  On  thai  which  leans  to  you.  In 
regard  to  what  soits  your  purpose,  or  faTors 


tio 


your 

Line  246.  7^  one  pou  aro.  Alludin|r  to  the 
oft-qnoted  sayinff  of  Archimedes,  *GiTe  me 
ichere  I  wuty  etana^  and  I  will  moTe  the  world ' 
(<•(  mv  tfTM,  jmI  c^imt  muniam). 

Line  250.  By  frail  sueee$sorM.  The  early  edi> 
ions  haTe:  *'  Of  frail  sneoesson/ 

Line  256.  Jf  thai  name  poet-princeMe,  etc.  The 
early  editJons  read:  *  If  that  strange  maiden 
oonld,'  ete. 

Line  262.  Cfyncteeum,  The  portion  of  the 
Greek  hooM  where  the  women  had  their  qoar- 
ten. 

Line  286.  Dioiima,  A  wise  woman  of  Man- 
tinea,  whom  Socrates,  in  Pkto's  *  Symposium/ 
ealla  his  instrootrsH. 

Line  293.  Thoee  monttroui  wutle$  thai  carve 
ike  living  hounds  etc.  Referring  to  Yirisection, 
and  the  sssertion  that  dogs  have  sometimes  been 
fM  with  the  fragments  of  the  dissecting-room. 
The  poet  was  one  of  the  sixers  of  the  petition 
to  Farliament  against  yiTiaeotion.  Compare 
'  The  Children's  Hospital ': 


I  eoold  think  be  wm  one  of  thoss  who  wooU  brask 

their  i«sto  on  the  deed, 
And  nsasto  the  llTtng  dog  thst  hid  loved  him  and 

fMrned  st  Us  knee  — 
Drcnehod  with  the  beUIah  oonOI  —  thst  ever  ■ooh 

thk^pdMmldbei 

Line  296.  EneamaliMe.  Bfake  ewnal,  sen- 
sualize; apparently  the  poet*s  own  coinage,  but 
since  used  oy  Hartley  Coleridge,  Canon  Parrar, 
aadothen. 

Line  316.  We  rode  a  league  beyond^  etc.  The 
eariy  editions  read:  — 

we  Tode  s  Uttle  higher 
hridge,  end  eeme,  etc. 


To  oeii  the  flood  by  a 

Uds  319.  O  hmo  iweet^  ete.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *  And  0  how  sweet«*  etc. 

line  324.  The  Elyaian  lawns,  Dawson  takes 
these  to  be  the  plains  of  Troj,  and  *  built  to  the 
sun '  to  refer  to  the  origin  ot  the  city,  ascribed 
hy  Grid  to  the  music  of  Apollo's  lyre.  Com- 
pere *  (Enooe,*  30.  But  the  poet  writes  to  me 
thm:  'Tlis'^ByiiaalAWw'^  the  lawns  of 


EUysium,  and  haTe  nothlitf  to  do  with  Troy-* 
or  periuips  they  rather  refer  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest  (Pindar,  Olymp.  2d).*  '  Built  to  the 
sun  *  must  then  mean  smiply  *  rising  sunward, 
lofty.'  f^      —* 

Line  331.  Fair  Corinna's  triumpL  Orer 
Pindar.  *  the  bearded  Victor  of  ten  tiiousand 
hymns.' 

Line  337.  With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Flo- 
rian^  I,  The  early  edition,  read:  '  With  Fliyohe, 
flonan  with  the  other,  and  1,*  etc. 

The  'Song'  that  follows  was  sugsested  by 
the  bugle  music  of  the  boatmen  on  Lake  Killar^ 
ney;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  CBee- 
ords  of  Tennyson,  etc.*  1892)  says:  'Here  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Tennyson's  about  the  echo 
at  Killamey,  where  he  said  to  the  boatman, 
''  When  I  last  was  here  1  heard  eight  echoes, 
and  now  I  only  hear  one."  To  which  the  man, 
who  had  heard  people  quoting  the  bugle  song, 
replied,  "WhT,  tou  must  be  the  gentleman 
that  brouffht  all  the  money  to  the  plaoe." ' 

It  may  oe  noted  that  some  d  the  most  mnsl- 
csl  lines  in  the  song  are  composed  entirely  of 
monosyllables. 

Part  IV,  Line  1.  The  nebulous  star  we  call 
the  Sun,  Dawson  save:  *  The  Princess,  with  the 
accuracy  taught  only  recently  by  the  spectre* 
scope,  calls  the  sun  a  nebulous  star; '  but  the  ez« 
pression  impliee  no  move  than  was  tan^t  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  to  whwh  refer- 
ence has  been  made  by  Psyche  aboTS.  This  is 
the  '  hypothesis '  of  the  next  line. 

Line  17.  Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  awAer  wine, 
and  gold.  The  early  editions  haye:  '  Fmit, 
Tiaad,  blossom,  and  amber  wine  and  gold.' 

Line  21.  Tears,  idle  tears,  etc,  firs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  says  ('Records  of  Tenny- 
son^tc.'):  '  One  of  my  family  remembers  hear- 
ing TennTson  say  that  "  Tears,  idle  Tears  "  was 
suggestea  by  Tintem  Abbey:  who  shall  say  by 
what  mysterious  wonder  of  beauty  and  regret, 
by  what  sense  of  the  "transient  with  the 
abiding"?' 

Line  47.  Otim  our  earn  with  wool.  No  doubt 
suggested  by  the  story  of  Ulvaws  stopping  the 
ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  that  they 
might  not  hear  the  song  of  the  Sirens. 

Line  50.  A  true  occasion  lost.  The  early 
editions  haye:  '  gone '  for '  lost; '  and  the  next 
two  Unes  read  thus:  — 

Bat  trim  oar  Mdla,  sad  let  the  old  proverb  serTe 
While  down  the  ttrMins  thet  boey  eeehMpeiete  ersfl, 
ete. 

One  might  not  guess  *  the  old  prorerb '  here. 

Line  69.  Eex,  A  proTineial  word  for  the 
dry  stalks  of  hemlock;  here  put  for  any  wild 
growth  springing  up  in  the  creyices  of  the  ro<^ 
saic  pavement  and  hreaking  the  beantifal  work. 

Line  60.  The  beard-blown  goat.  As  the  post 
enlains,  in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  this  refers  to 
'  the  wind  blowing  the  beard  on  the  height  of 
the  ruined  pillar.'    The  eariy  editioBS  rssd:  — 


The  itarr'd  flMssie,  ind  the  wild  cost  heag 
Upon  the  pinsr,  sad  ths  wild  flg-6«e  ipUt,  ele. 
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61.  T%B  Mfild  Jig-tne,  Often  refenvd  to 
hy  the  Rommi  poets  an  rendine  aaaiider  mined 
IndlcBngt  and  monnments.  Compare  Martial 
(x,  2):  *  Marmora  MeBsaUe  findit  caprificns.' 
See  aJso  Jayenal,  z.  147. 

*Ramage  in  his  "Nooks  and  By-ways  of 
Italy "  (p.  69)  is  reminded  of  tlus  passage  by 
iM>»iwiiy  a  wild  fig  sprin^;ing  out  of,  and  split- 
ting a  rock  in  the  Apenmnes '  (Dawson). 

Dne  65.  Then  to  me.  The  mst  edition  has: 
'and  then  to  me.' 

Line  69.  A  death't-head  at  the  wine.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  Bgrptian  oostom  mentioned  by 
fierodotos  (i.  78):  'At  their  oonyiyial  banqnets, 
among  the  wealthy  elsnwnn,  when  they  hare 
finished  sapper,  a  man  carries  round  in  a  coffin 
the  image  01  a  dead  body  earred  in  wood,  made 
as  like  as  possible  in  oolor  and  workmanship, 
and  in  sise  generally  about  one  or  two  cubits  in 
length;  and  showing  this  to  each  of  the  oom- 
pany,  he  aays,  **  Look  upon  this,  then  drink  and 
enjoy  yoniself ;  for  when  dead  you  will  be  like 

Line  85.  And  her  heart  would  rock  the  snowy 
cradle  till  I  died.  Compare  Shakespears*  *  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,*  1185:  — 

Lo,  in  thia  hollow  enidla  take  thy  rsit, 

1^  throbbing  hosrt  than  rock  thoe  day  and  night 


88.  The  Under  ash  delays  To  clothe  her- 
BtHf^  when  all  the  woods  are  green.  This  is  bo- 
tanically  true,  and  is  one  of  the  many  passages 
that  show  the  poet's  close  observation  ot  nature. 
^  Line  100.  Like  the  Ithaeensian  suitors  in  old 
time.  That  is,  like  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
do  not  reoognixe  the  disguised  Ulysses,  and 
laugh  in  a  constrained  way,  they  know  not  why. 
Compare  *  OdysseT,'  zz.  347:  m  <*  »8i|  yvatf^iocm 
yk^  cAAoTpMimy  (literally,  *  laughed  with  other 
men's  jaws  ^). 

Line  104.  O  Bulbul^  any  rose  of  Oulistan^ete. 
The  lore  of  the  nighting^e  for  the  rose  is  a 
fsTorite  theme  wiui  Saadi  and  his  brother 
poets.  ^Gulistan'  is  Persian  for  rose-garden, 
and  Saadi  takes  it  as  the  title  of  his  book  of 
poems. 

The  *mai9h-diTer'  (or  water-rail)  and  the 
*  meadow-crake '  (corn-crake,  or  land-rail)  are 
unmusical  birds.  Wood  (quoted  by  Dawson) 
sajTS  of  the  latter^  that  its  cry  *'  may  be  exactly 
imitated  by  drawing  a  quill  or  a  piece  of  sties: 
smartly  oyer  the  huge  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  by 
rubbing  together  two  jagged  strips  of  bone.' 

Unes  115-124.  Poor  soul!  etc.  These  ten 
lines  are  not  in  the  early  editions. 

Line  121.  Valkyrian  hymns.  Such  as  were 
sung  by  tho  Valkyrs,  or  Yalkyrias,  '  the  choos- 
ers of  the  slain,'  or  fatal  sisters  of  Odin  in  the 
Northern  mytholory . 

Line  126.  Would  this  same  mock'-love^  etc. 
Hie  early  editions  haye:  *  I  would.' 

Line  130.  Owed  to  none.  The  early  editions 
haye:  *  dne  to  none.' 

Line  137.  Cyril,  with  whom  the  hdl-mouth^d 
glass  had  wrought.    The  early  editions  haye: 

Did  Cyril; '  and  'begin'  for 'began'  in  the 


Line  149.  Said  Ida, 'home Ho  karae!*  amd 
fled.  The  early  editions  read:  'SaidLa^ylda; 
and  fled  at  onoe,  as  flies,'  etc. 

Line  172.  Her  maidens  gUnuneringlygrostp*d, 
The  2d  edition  miqvints  *  group.' 

line  174.  They  cried,  '  she  lives.*  The  ear|y 
editions  haye:  'and  crying.' 

Line  180.  Across  the  mods.  The  1st  edxtaoa 
reads:  '  Across  the  thioket.' 

Line  182.  The  garden  wmials.  Hie  early 
reading  was  '  The  gates  of  the  garden.' 

Line  185.  The  hunter.  Aotason.  The  1st 
edition  has:  '  Of  open  metal,  in  whidi  the  okd 
hunter  rued,'  etc 

Line  194.  7%e  Bear.  The  w»Mtrflatioa 
Ursa  liajor,  the  'seyen  slow  suns'  beu^  of 
course  the  stars  that  form  ^  Charles's  Wain,'  or 
the  'Dipper.'  The  early  editions  print  ^ths 
bear.' 

Line  196.  Then  a  Iqftierform.  The  Isi  edi- 
tion has:  '  and  then.' 

Line  202.  * Howcameyouheref*  Itold  kiwu 
'  J,'  <aidf  he.  The  early  editions  read:  ^  I  found 
the  key  in  the  doors:  how  came  you  here  ? ' 

Line  215.  Or  Psyche,  she  affirmed  noL  or  de- 
nied.  The  flrst  reading  was:  'OrLadyATche, 
affirm'd  not,  or  denied.' 

Line  236.  Bitf  as  the  waier4ily,  etc.  Critks 
haye  oompared  Wordsworth, '  EKcntaiflB,'  book 
y.,  where  Moral  Truth  is  said  to  be 

athiiv 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  Tftal  aoeidenfeB, 
And,  lika  the  water-lily.  Uvea  and  thriyea, 
Whoae  root  ia  fix*d  in  atabla  aacth,  whoaa 
Floataontha 


Tennyson,  in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  giyea  as  the 
'  suggestion '  of  this  passage:  '  Water^ilies  ia 
my  ownpond.  seen  on  a  gm^da^  with  my  own 
eyes.  'Hie^  aid  start  ami  shde  m  the  sudden 
puffs  of  wmd^  till  caught  and  stayed  by  the 
tether  of  their  own  stalks — ^nite  as  true  sa 
Wordsworth'c  simile,  and  more  mdetaiL'  Daw- 
son had  said  that  Wordsworth's  was  *  the  truer 
picture.' 

Line  242.  Musky<irded  maxes.  Hie  early 
editions  read:  '  To  thrid  thro'  all  the  maaky 
mazes,  wind,'  etc. 

Line  247.  Bubbled  the  nightinaale.  Most 
apUy  descriptiyc  of  the  bird's  warbling.  Mrs. 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  says:  'Oaee,  when 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  in  Yorkshire,  so  he  told  me, 
as  he  was  waUdne  at  night  in  a  friend*8  gar* 
den,  he  heard  a  nightingale  singing  witk  snck 
a  frenzy  of  passion  that  it  was  nneonsoious  of 
eyerytmng  else,  and  not  frightened  though  he 
came  ima  stood  quite  dose  oeside  it:  he  eonld 
see  its  eye  flashing,  ud  feel  the  air  oabUe  ia 
his  ear  through  the  yibration.' 

Line  249.  Hooked  my  ankle  in  a  vine,  Tha 
earl^  editions  haye  '  took '  for '  hook'd.' 

Lme  255.  The  mystic  flre  on  a  mast-keaa. 
The  electrical  phenomenon  known  to  IteSsa 
and  other  sulors  as  '  St.  Elmo's  firaa.' 
pare  Longfellow, '  Qolden  Legend ':  ^- 


LMt  Dinht  I  »w  flafait 
With  their  g" 
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On  the  tops  of  Um  maaCa  and  the  tipa  of  the  niara, 
▲ad  I  kaaw  w  ahoold  have  foul  weatb«r  to-day. 


WaiTd  about  witk  mews.  The 
•ariT  editioiu  liaTe : '  chm^'d  abont  with  mews.' 

Line  273.  In  old  day§.  The  early  editions 
have :  *  in  the  old  days/ 

line  283.  To  me  you  frote.  The  early  edi- 
tioul  hare :  *  yon  f  rose  to  me.' 

Line  323.  I  came  to  tell  you  ;  found  that  you 
had  gone.  The  early  editions  read:  *  I  jndged 
it  best  to  speak;  but  yon  had  gone: '  in  line  325 
'teU  Tou^for  *speak;'  and  in  Ime  330  *the 
merit '  for  *  some  sense.* 

line  343.  We  take  it  to  ouraeff.  The  early 
editions  haye:  *  assume  it.* 


Line  302.  A  Niobean  daughter.  The  poet 
has  another  allusion  to  Niobe  in  *  Walking  to 
the  MaU ' :  '  the  Niobe  of  swine,* 

Line  366.  And  on  a  sudden  rtuK*d,  The  1st 
edition  has:  *  ran  in  *  for ' nish*d.' 

line  366.  Oaf  <if  breathy  as  one  pursued.  The 
aariT  editiooa  haye:  *  all  ont  of  breath,  as  pnr- 

Line  366.  When  the  wild  peasant  riffiUs  him- 
eeff^  etc.  Referring  to  the  uoendiary  fires  so 
eommon  in  the  tronUes  with  the  English  agri- 
enltnral  laborers  some  yean  before  the  poem 
was  written.  The  early  editiooa  have  *  and  the 
lick*  for 'the  rick.' 

Line  389.  Bender  him  up.  The  early  edi* 
tioos  haTe:  *  deliver  him  np.^ 

Line  401.  Regal  compact.  The  Ist  Amen* 
can  edition  misprints  *  legal.* 

Line  403.  iaodous  it  should  be.  The  early 
editions  have :  *  and  willing  it  should  be.* 

Line  409.  Vague  brightness.  The'Qnarteriy 
Reriew,'  (toL  82),  commenting  on  this,  says: 
that  *  no  brightness  can  be  more  distinct  than 
that  of  the  moon ;  *  but  the  purblind  critic  does 
not  see  that  the  poet  describes  it  as  it  appeals 
to  the  b(Ay.  The  comparison  is  as  true  as  it  is 
apt. 

Line  41t.  Inmost  south.  The  early  editions 
have:  '  the  inmost  south; '  and  in  the  next  line, 
'  the  inmost  north.*  In  line  417  they  haye: 
*tho'  yon  had  been'  for  *had  yon  been.'  It 
will  be  noCioed  that  these  changes,  like  many 
before  and  after,  are  made  to  get  rid  of  an  extra 
nnaocented  syllable  in  the  measure.  Tennyson 
this  *  license  *  freely,  to  give  yariety  to  his 
(see  Professor  Hadlejy*8  criticism  a  noted 
m  my  edition  of  *  The  Pnnoess**  p^.  142-145). 
but  he  appears  to  haye  decided  that  m  the  early 
editions  of  the  poem  he  had  used  it  too  often. 

Line  426.  Landskip,  The  earlier  and  better 
form  of  *  landscape.*^ 

line  430.  My  boyish  dream.  The  early  edi* 
tiona  haye:  '  Bline  old  ideal.* 

line  450.  At  her  ftet.  The  early  editions 
haye:  *  on  the  marble.* 

line  472.  Tixt  like  a  beacon  tower  above  the 
waoes^  etc.    Compare  *'  Enoch  Arden  * :  — 

Allsrad  Idai  as  tlie  ba«eoo.|>bue  allniea 
Tba  bird  of  paMife,  tffl  ha  madly  atrikaa 
It,  and  baataoat  hia  waery  Ufa. 


'  reyoWing  *  light.  In  the  next  line  the  1st  edi- 
tionhas:  ^ wUd sea-biids *  for  '  wild  biids.' 

Line 490.  We  hold  agreat  conveniion.  The 
early  editions  read:  'We  meet  to  eleot  new 
tutors.* 

Line  510.  Tou  saved  our  life.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *  You  haye  sayea; '  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  *  the  wholesome '  for  '  our  good,' 
and  *  tutors  *  for  *  seryants.' 

Line  524.  Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are 
hatful  to  us.  The  early  editions  haye :  '^your 
face '  for '  yourself,'  and  *  loathsome  *  for  *  hate- 
ful.' 

lines  537-«S0.  WhiU  I  listened,  ete.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

The  yoioaa  muruiurliit;  till  upon  my  qrfrita 

8«ttlad  a Motla dondof  malaDcholy, 

Which  I  ahook  off,  for  I  waa  yoang,  and  one 

To  whom  the  ahadow  of  all  «ti«>*ti*iw^  bat  oauM,  ale. 

Interlude,    This  was  added  in  the  3d  edttioD. 


There  the  scmg  b^:b]s  thus:  -— 

When  an  among  tba  tbandariiv  drams 
Thy  aoMier  in  Um  battle  ateada; 

and  ends  with 

Btrlkea  tham  deed  for  tUna  and  thee. 

Taratatanlar^ 

In  the  4th  editioii  it  was  changed  to  its  pieseui 
form. 

The  following  is  another  yersiott  of  the  aongf 
printed  in  the  '  Selections  *  of  1866,  bat  not  ia- 
dnded  in  the  collected  works :  — 

Lady,  let  the  roUlne  drams 
Beat  to  battla  whera  thy  warrior  Stands: 
Now  thy  face  acroas  hIa  fancy  1  niiiaa, 

And  giyaa  the  battla  to  hIa  haada. 

Lady,  let  the  trampala  blow, 
Claap  thy  Uttla  babaa  about  thy  knee: 
Now  thair  warrior  father  maaU  the  foe. 

And  atrikea  him  dead  for  thina  and  thee. 

PorfF.  Line  7.  Tillweheard,  The  early 
editions  haye  *  until.' 

Line  15.  There  brake,  Th»  esriy  editiona 
haye  *  out-brake.' 

Line  23.  King,  you  are  free.  Tlia  early  edi- 
tions haye:  *  Tou  are  free,  O  king.' 

Line  28.  More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from 
the  sheath.  This  simile,  like  so  many  otLers, 
illustrates  the  poet*8  minute  obeeryation  of  na- 
ture. No  flower  that  blows  has  a  more  emm- 
pled  and  generally  unpromising  look  when  it 
first  opens  than  the  poppy. 

Lines  30-35.  Then  some  one,  eU,  Tlie  early 
editions  read:  — 


*  But  hanoa,*  ha  aaid, '  Indoa  yonraelTea  Uka  -.^ 
Tour  Cyril  told  ua  all*    Aa  boya  that  aliak,  etc 

line  42.  Here  Cyril  met  us.  All  tba  recent 
editions  (down  to  1898)  haye  a  period  after  *  ns,' 
but  this  is  clearly  a  misprint. 


Line  70.    From  brows  as  pale  and  ssMeCL  ( 
pMbably  referring  to  Michael  Aafalo'a  PmIA 


LiMlTS.   TU crimaoiHiiUitig eye.  Itisared  I 


in  St*  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Line  110.    '  Look  you,^  cried  my  Jmthatf 
Tha early    '*^' ^^    -. 
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'Look  to  it,*  cried 
1^  fBth«r,  *  that  our  compMt  is  performed. 
Too  hftTB  spoilt  this  girl;  she  UughA  at  yoa  and  man: 
She  shall  not  legialate  for  Nature,  king. 
Bat  yields,  or  war,'  etc 

Line  117.  Our  itrange^  airl.  The  eazly  edi- 
tioDB  have  '  child '  for  '  gin.* 

Line  126.  At  him  that  mart  her  plan.  The 
Oftrly  editions  haye :  '  At  the  enemy  of  her  plan.' 

Luiel29.  More  iolvble  u  this  knot.  The  early 
editions  add  the  line:  *  Like  almost  all  the  rest, 
if  men  were  wise; '  and  *  And  dosted  down  yonr 
domes  with  ma^Konels '  after  line  132,  *  Yonr 
eities  into  shards,  etc. 

Line  136.  FltUing  chance.  The  first  fonr  edi- 
tions have:  *  little  enanoe.' 

Lines  145-151.  Boy,  when  .  .  .for  shame! 
For  these  seven  lines  the  early  eoitions  have 
only  the  Une:  *  They  prize  hard  knocks,  and  to 
he  won  hy  force.' 

Line  188.  Pwre  as  lines  qf  green  thai  streak 
the  white^  etc.  Another  illustration  of  the  poet's 
keen  ohMrration  of  nature.  Most  writers  wonld 
hare  taken  the  white  of  the  snowdrop  as  the 
emblem  of  purity  (as  Tennyson  himself  does  in 
*  Saint  Apples '),  hut  that  delioite  green  seems 
more  exquiritely  pure,  eyen  beside  the  white. 

Line  190.  Nat  dhe  the  piebald  miscellany ^  man. 
The  early  editioos  read:  — 

Not  like  strong  borsta  of  sample  among  men. 
But  all  one  ptooe;  and  take  them  all  In  all,  eto. 

Line  195.  Asfrankly  theirs.  The  early  edi- 
tions haye:  *"  as  easily  theirs.' 

Line  215.  Ottr  royal  word.  The  Ist  Ameri- 
ean  edition  mkprints  *  l^^al** 

Line  250.  T%e  airy  Giani's  zone.  The  belt 
of  Orion. 

Line  252.  And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 
tie.  Dawson  quotes  Proctor's  *  Myths  and  Mar- 
yels  of  Astronomy ' :  "  Eyerr  brigrht  star  when 
dose  to  the  lunizon  shows  uiese  colors,  and  so 
much  the  more  distinctly  as  the  star  is  the 
brighter.  Sirius,  which  surnasses  the  brightest 
stars  of  ibie  northern  hemispnere  full  four  times 
in  lustre,  shows  these  changes  of  color  so  con- 
spicuously that  thepr  were  regarded  as  specially 
cliaractOTistic  of  thu  star,  insomuch  that  Homer 
neaks  of  Sirius  (not  by  name,  but  as  the  **  Star 
m  Autumn  ")  shining  most  beautifully  "  when 
layed  of  ocean's  waye,"  —  that  is,  when  close 
to  Uie  horizon.' 

Dawson  adds:  *The  expresnon  '* layed  of 
ocean's  waye"  explains  the  ^'washed  with 
morning  "  of  our  poet.  ^  The  glitter  of  the  early 
morning  snn  on  tne  bright  helmets  of  the  bro- 
thers, and  the  glance  ofUght  upon  their  armor 
as  they  rode,  are  yiyidly  realized  in  this  beauti- 
ful sunile.'  The  passage  of  Homer  is  *  Iliad,' 
T.  5,  thus  rendered  by  Meriyale:  — 

Flaahed  from  his  helm  and  bnckler  a  bright  tnoeasant 

gleam, 
Uke  sununeritar  that  horns  afar,  new  hathed  fai  ocean's 


'd  in  answer,  loth  to  strike  her  khi, 
kTO  the  lift  oi  differenoe  deeper  jeS; 


Lines  262-300.    And.  ere  the  windy  Jest  .  .  . 
CAns  10  Iftret.    The  MriyeditianB  read  thus:— 


and  Arac  taming  ssifd: 
•Our  land  invaded,  life  and  soul!  himacU 
Tour  captiTe,  yet  my  father  wiUs  not  wan 
Bat,  Prince,  the  question  of  your  troth 
And  there  *s  a  downright  honest  meaafaig  in 
She  ask*d  but  qiaoe  and  fairplay  for  her 
She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me;  l&e  I  I  felt 
That  she  was  half  right  talking  of  her 
And  I  *11  stand  l^  her.    Waive  yoctr  claim,  or 
Decide  it  here;  why  not  T  we  axe  three  to 

I 

And 

TUl  one  of  those  two  brothers,  half  aside, 

And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  his  lip. 

To  prick  OB  on  to  comhat,  *  Three  to  three  ? 

But  such  a  three  to  three  were  three  to  ooOb* 

A  boast  tlMt  denclied  his  purpose  like  a  blow  I 

For  fiery-shoti  was  Cyril*s  ooanter-eeoS, 

And  sharp  I  answered,  tooch'd  upon  the 

Where  idle  boys  are  oowaids  to  their  shs 

And  tipt  with  sportive  malice  to  and  fro 

Like  pointed  arrows  leapt  the  tannta  and  hit. 

The  passsge  now  stands  as  in  the  SUh  editias 
The  Sdfdoes  not  contain  lines  268  and  21^^ 
In  268  it  has  '  But,  Prince,  the '  for  '  But  dwa 
this':  in280'Tet<^for'And';  andin282aiid 
288  (also  in  SUr  Life  r  for  ' 'Sdeath ! ' 

Line  2^  Her  that  talk'd  down  the. 
est  men,  St.  Catherine  of 
of  Gostis  (half-brother  to  Constantine  the ' 
and8abineUa,<^neenof  E^ypL  Maxendns  dur> 
ing  his  persecution  sent  fir^leamed  men  to  dSs- 
pute  with  her,  but  she  oonrnted  and  eooyested 
them  all. 

Line314.  ^Sdeath!  but  we  will  send  to  her,  etc 
The  early  editions  read:  — 

*  We  win  eend  to  her,*  Arac  eaid, 
*  A  score  of  worthy  reasons  why  she  shonld 
Bide  bj  this  imoe,*  etc 

Line  333.  Thro''  open  doors.  The  early  edi- 
tions haye:  *  Thro'  tne  open  doon.' 

Line  336.  Like  a  stately  pine^  etc  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  *  Remains  ot  Arthur  Hqgh 
Clou^'  dated  in  the  Valley  of  Cauterets,  Sept. 
7,1861:  *  I  haye  been  out  for  a  walk  with  A.  T. 
to  a  sort  of  island  between  two  watorfalls,  with 
nines  on  it,  of  which  he  rotained  a  leooQectioB 
from  hxB  yisit  of  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  which, 
moreoyer,  furnished  a  simUe  to  **  Tlie  Prin- 
cess."  He  is  yery  fond  of  this  plaoe,  eyidently.' 

Line  355.  Tomyris.  The  queen  of  the  Mas- 
sagetn,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214),  de- 
feated Gyrus  the  Great  in  battle,  b.  c.  529,  and 
afterwaras  insulted  lus  dead  body. 

Line  364.  O  brother,  you  have  known,  etc.  TVs 
early  editions  read :  — 

Tou  have  known,  O  brother,  all  the  pangs  we  felt. 
What  heats  of  moral  anger  when  we  haard,  ete. 

Li]ie,367.  Of  lands  in  vAidkol  tkeahartki 
poor  bride,  etc.  It  was  a  Russian  onstooi  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  bride,  on  her  wed- 
ding^^,  to  present  her  husband,  in  token  of 
submission,  with  a  whip  made  by  har  own 
hands. 

Line  371.  Mothers .  •  »fiino  their  preHy  maids 
in  tk$  running  Jlood^  sic    Hm  rsteeoM  is  to 
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4lie  throwing  of  female  infantB  into  the  Ganges, 
where  the  ▼uturee  are  often  seen  to  swoop  down 
upon  them  hefore  they  sink. 

lAoB  375.  That  equal  boMneu  lived  in  sleeker 
times*  The  early  editions  hare:  *  That  it  was 
little  hotter  in  hotter  times.' 

line  380.  /  Imilt  a  fold  for  them.  The  early 
editions  haTe:  'we  hnilt^  (but  *I  set'  just 
above) ;  and  the  plural  pronoun  also  in  the  f  ol- 
lowmg  thirteen  lines. 

Line  384.  Roul  qf  aauqf  boyg.  The  early  edi- 
tiona  have  *set '  for  'rout; '  and  in  388  'old 
m4Rmwu^ '  for  '  baby  troth.' 

Line  391.  Since  you  think  me  tcmcKd,  The 
early  editions  have:  *  think  we  are  tonch'd; ' 
and  *nay '  for  *  what '  in  the  next  line. 

Lines  39<K597.  You/ailing,  I  abide,  etc  The 
ly  editions  read:  — 


We  abide  what  end  aoe'er, 
j;  twt  we  knew  yoo  will  not    BtlU, 
Toe  most  not  aUy  bim:  be  riikM  hi«  life  for  onn,  etc. 

Lines  407-410.    Till  the  Whose  name  is  yoked 
with  children  . . .  foUowing,  etc.    The  early  edi- 
read:  — 


tfflahe 
-pbaatem,  ahe  tbet  MemM  no  mora 
Then  tbe  man**  abadow  in  a  claai,  her  name 
Yoked  fai  his  noath  with  children's,  know  bsrsalf, 
And  knowledge  liberate  her,  nor  only  here, 
following,  etc 


Line  419.  I  think  Our  ehitfest  con^fort^  etc. 
The  early  editions  have:  *we  think;'  and  in 
424-427  they  raad:  — 

We  took  it  for  an  hoar  this  moning  to  as. 

In  oar  own  bed:  the  tender  orphan  hands 

Fslt  at  oar  heart,  and  seemM  to  charm  from  tbenoe 

The  wrath  we  noned  against  the  worid:  faraweU. 

line  441.  Look  you!  The  early  editions  haTs: 
*Looktoit.' 

Lines44iM48.  Bitf  yon  —  tAe '« jpef  a  coft  . . . 
and  hroMflf  etc.    Hie  early  reading  is:  — 


hot  take  and  break  her,  yoo  I 
■he  *s  yet  s  eolt:  well  groomM  and  strongly  enrb'd, 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detesUble 
That  to  the  hireling  leaTe  their  babe,  and  bnwl,  ete. 


407.  For  it  was  nearly  noon.  The  early 
editions  haTe:  *  it  was  the  point  of  noon.'  After 
omitting  the  next  fourteen  lines,  458-471,  they 
go  on  thus:  — 

Tbe  llsto  wera  ready.    BmpenopUed  and  plained 

We  anter'd  in,  and  wailed,  fifty  there 

to  fifty,  tin  the  terrible  trumpet  blared 

▲t  the  benler, — yet  a  mooMBt,  and  onoe  mora,  ete. 


480.  In  eot\fti€t  with  the  crash,  ete.  The 
early  editions  hare:  '  In  the  middle  with  the 
erasA,'  ete.  Of  ooutm,  thev  do  not  contain  the 
senteooe.  *  Tet  it  seem'd  a  dream;  I  dream'd  Of 
fighting.' 

Line  484.  And  out  <^ stricken  helmets  sprang 
the, fire.  After  this  line,  the  4th  edition  has  the 
line  (afterwards  omitted):  'A  noble  dream  I 
What  was  it  else  I  saw  ? ' 

Line  481.  Mellay,  An  andidxed  speUing  of 
thaFMMbaiK^ 


Line  496.  And  in  my  dream,  ete.  The  eaily 
editions  read:  — 

and  thinking  thos 
I  glanced  to  the  left,  and  saw,  elo. 

Line  506.  Let  me  see  her  fall.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  die '  for  *  fall.*^  They  do  not  con- 
tain the  sentence:  *  Tea.  let  me  make  my  dream 
All  that  I  would; '  nor  line  510,  *His  Tisage  all 
agrin  as  at  a  wake.' 

Line  514.  Flaying.  The  early  editions  add 
'off; 'and  in  517  they  read:  '  that  the  earth.' 

Line  525.  Heavier,  The  early  editions  haTe 
'  suppler; '  and  in  line  530  below, '  life  and  lore ' 
for^  dream  and  truth.' 

Song,  In  the  1st  line  the  original  reading  was 
*  the  warrior '  for  *  her  wamor ; '  and  in  the 
last  line  but  one,  *  Like  a  summer,'  etc. 

A  song  first  published  in  the  *  Selections  * 
(1865),  and  not  included  in  the  Uitest  editions  of 
Tennyson's  oolleoted  works,  seems  like  an  eaily 
draft  of  this  one.    It  reads  thus:  — 

Home  they  brooght  him  slain  with 

They  brooght  him  home  at  efen-tall; 
All  alone  she  sits  and  bean 
la  his  empty  hall, 
fioandmg  on  the 


The  son  peeped  la  firom  open  field. 
The  boy  beeaa  to  leap  end  preaoOi 
Bode  npon  his  father's  laaee, 

Beat  apon  his  father's  shield — 

*  O,  hash,  my  J()y,  my  aorrow  t  * 

PartVL    Lines  1-5.    In  place  of  these  linsfi 
the  early  editions  haye  only  this:  — 

What  foUow'd,  the*  I  sawaot,  yet  I  hesid 
Bo  often  that  1  speak  ae  having 


and  for  the  next  three  lines :  *  For  when  our  side 
was  TanquishM  and  my  oanae.' 

Line  15.  Babe  in  arm,  Compaie  *  The  Pal- 
ace of  Art  * :  '  Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm; '  and 
see  note  on  the  passage. 

line  16.  That  great  dame  qfLapidoth.  See 
Jud^res,  IT.  4  and  t.  1  foL 

Line  40.  Growing  breese.  The  early  editioas 
have:  *  ^'Conian  breeze.' 

Line  47.  Blanched  in  our  annals.  That  is, 
fortunate,  propitious;  as  the  Latin  albus  was 
sometimee  used. 

line  65.  The  tremulous  isles  (flifAi,  *  Spots 
of  sunshine  coming  through  the  leaTSS,  and 
seeming  to  slide  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
prooeesion  of  girb  **  mores  under  shade "  ^ 
(TenuTBon's  letter  to  Dawson). 

Sliaed  occun  again  (for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
as  here)  in  *  MerUn  and  ViTien':  'Writhed  to- 
ward him,  elided  up  his  knee  and  sat.' 

line  68.  Thro'  open  field.  The  mAf  edi- 
tions haTe:  'Thro'  tJie  open  field.' 

Line  91.  And  her  hue.  The  early  editioos 
have  *  and  all  her  hue.* 

Line  110.  TAu^reof  e£og^lAafifa,tAaf  siaifat. 
The  early  editions  ba^e  *'  makee.* 

Line  137.  But  he  thai  la^  Bende  u$,  ^tt-  Thm 
•ariy  editioiM  iwd:  — 
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bot  Cyril,  who  lay 
Bruind,  where  he  fell,  not  far  <^  mo^  in  petn, 
Traa*d  UmMlf ,  etc 


161.  Fixt  in  yow§e(f.  All  the  wlitiooB 
luiTe  '  fiz'd,'  bat  elsewhere  '  fizt.' 

Line  166.  One  port  of  teiue.  Portal;  as  in 
Shakespeare,  *2  Henry  IV.'  it.  5.  24:  'That 
keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide,*  etc. 
Hie  first  four  editions  have  'part'  for  'port,' 
perhaps  a  misprint.  Wallace's  edition  of  '  The 
ninoess'  explains '  port '  as '  haven,  from  Latin 
portitf|'  ana  this  is  endorsed  by  the  nresent 
Lord  Tennyson;  bat  I  neTertheless  feel  confi- 
dent thatwe  poet  had  the  Shakespearian  use 
of  the  word  in  mind.  The  figfore  of  the  gate 
(porta)  seems  to  me  both  more  natnral  and  more 
aimropriate  than  the  other.  The  reader  can 
take  his  ohmce. 

Une  171.  I  will  give  it  her.  The  early  edi- 
tions haTe:  *  and  I  ml.' 

Line  179.  No  purple  in  the  diaanee.  Com- 
pare '  In  Memoriam,*^  xzzrii.:  — 

With  weary  itepe  I  loiter  on, 
Tho*  alwaye  under  alfeer'd  akiea 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 

My  proapect  and  horiion  gone. 

line  185.  UdpUes  .  .  .  harrtn.  The  earij 
editions  ha^e:  *  waxen  .  .  .  milkless.' 

Une  204.  Tlien  Arac^  etc.  The  earlj  edi- 
tions lead:  'Then  Arac:  "Sonl  and  Hfel"' 
etc.  Tliey  haTo  the  line:  '  I  am  your  brother; 
I  advise  yon  well '  after  line  206. 

Line  209.  ^Sdeath  I  I  would  eoonerji^.  The 
early  editions  have:  'Life I  I  woold  sooner 
fight.' 

Line  225.  /  trust  that  there  is  no  one^  hurt  to 
death.    This  line  is  not  in  the  early  editions. 

Line  304.  Amazed  am  I  to  hear.  The  early 
editions  hare:  '  I  am  all  amaze  to  hear.' 

Line  313.    Bang  ruin,  answered,  ete.^  The 

rioh  that  follows  has  been  much  abridged, 
early  editions  reading  thus:  — 


Bengndn,  anawered  foil  of  grief  and  ■oom: 

*  What  i  in  oar  time  of  glory  when  the  canae 

How  itMida  op,  ilrat,  a  trophied  pillar  —  now 

Bo  dipt,  to  ranted  in  oar  triumph — barred 

Svan  from  oar  free  heart-thanks,  and  erery  w^y 

Thwarted  and  Text,  and  lastly  catechiaed 

9y  oar  own  creatore  I  one  that  made  oar  laws  I 

Our  great  she-8olon  I  her  that  boilt  the  neat 

To  hatch  the  cuckoo  I  whom  we  called  our  fkiand  I 

Bat  we  will  crash  the  lie  that  i^ianoea  at  oa 

Aa  cloaking  in  the  larger  ohaiities 

8ome  baby  predilection;  allamasedl 

We  most  amaie  this  lecialator  mora. 

nng  oar  doors  wide  1  *  etc. 

Bekiw  (321)  the  reading  was:— 

Pass  and  mingle  with  your  Uksai 
Oo,  help  the  half-brain*d  dwarf,  Bociety, 
To  And  low  motiTea  unto  noble  deeds, 
To  ftz  aU  doubt  upon  tlie  darker  side; 
Ctob  litter  thou  for  narrowest  nrtghborhooda. 
Old  tslker,  haunt  wherk  goasip  breeds  and  seethes 
And  festers  in  prorindal  sloth  I  and  yon, 
Tbafe  think  we  sought  to  practise  on  a  Ufa 
Bidc'd  for  our  own  and  trusted  to  our  hands, 
What  My  you,  Sir  ?  yoo  hear  na;  daam  ye  not 


*T  ia  all  too  like  that  oTen  now  we 
In  one  broad  death  confounding  friend 
Tb  drug  than  all  T  revolve  it:  yoa  are 
And  therefore  no  doubt  wise;  but 
We  brook  no  further  insolt,  but  are 


and  fee. 


The  omissions  here  are  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  poem,  and  are  certainly  f«>r  the  bet- 
ter.   The  briefer  speech  is  the  more  dignified. 

Line  332.  And  on  they  moved.  The  early 
editions  hare:  '  And  theT  moved  on.' 

Lone  310.  Amased  the^  dared.  TVe  early 
editions  haye  '  amaxe,'  which,  if  not  a  misprint, 
is  need  as  in  the  early  reading  of  304  above. 

Song.  This  song  is  eamdly  musical  and 
monos^^Uabic.  Of  one  hnndred  and  twenty-fiw 
words  in  it  all  are  monoayllables  ezcept  seven, 
and  those  are  dissyllables. 

Part  VII.  Line  19.    Void  imu  Aer  use.   Her 
ooenpation  was  gone,  like  OtheQo's.    Dai 
qnotes  '  Aylmer's  Field ':  — 

80  that  the  sentle  creature,  thmifrem  mB 
Her  eharUahU  mm,  and  faoe  to  faee 


beeii 
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With  twenty  months  of  sOenoa,  slowly  la 
Hot  greatly  oaied  to  leoa  her  hold  on  Ufa. 

Line  21.  A  great  Uadc  cUmd,  etc.  Tlae  port, 
in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  says  that  this  was  sng- 
gested  bT  '  a  coming  storm  aa  seen  from  die  top 
of  Snowdon.' 

Line  23.  Verge.  Horizon^  as  !▼.  29  above: 
'below  the  Tcrge.'  Compare  'The  Gardener's 
Daughter':  'and  Majr  nom  rerge  to  terge.' 
The  slope  is  an  optical  illusion. 

line  36.  Deeper  than  those  weird  dombts^  tie. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  eariy  editicma,  the  next 
ginning  '  I^  sundered,'  etc. 
Jne  60.  Upon  the  b<ibe  restored.  Hie  early 
editions  haTe:  '  on  what  she  said  d  the  ehild ' 
(see  T.  101  aboTe);  and  in  the  next  line, '  wvmld 
she  jield '  for  '  yielded  she.' 

Lme  63.  Were  at  peace.  Tlie  ooBatraetjoB 
is  confused;  as  if  '  each '  had  been  '  both.' 

line  96.  FlouriAed  up.  'Bloeeomed  up' 
(ii.  292  above)  the  etymological  sense  of  'floor* 
ished.' 

Line  109.  7^  Oppian  law.  A  samptnary 
law  passed  when  Hannibal  was  afanost  at  tks 
gates  of  Rome.  It  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  wear  a  gay-oolored  dress,  or  have  mote 
than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  omamenta,  and  that 
none  should  approach  within  a  mile  of  any  city 
or  town  in  a  oar  drawn  by  horses.  After  the 
war  the  women  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
Hiey  gained  one  consul,  but  Cato,  the  other  one. 
reeistra.  The  women  harassed  the 
until  the  law  was  repealed. 

Line  111.    IhoarfAike.     The  early 
have  '  little.' 

line  112.  Hortensia  fpofee  againtt  the  tax. 
A  heavy  tax  imposed  on  Roman  matroaB  by  the 
second  triumTirate.  No  man  was  found  bold 
enqngh  to  oppose  it;  but  Hortensia,  daughter 
of  Mortennus  the  orator,  spoke  so  ekqncBtlT 
against  it  that  it  was  repealed. 

Line  118.  I  saw  the  forms^  sic.  The  cniiy 
editioM  readi^" 
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.^  tlM  fotms:  I  knew  not  where  I 

!  phentome  oonjored  oot  of  dreumetanoe, 

GfaoeU  of  the  fftdiog  bnia  thej  eewn'd;  nor 
BvMtUl^•le. 

In  122  below  th«y  hmwe  '  ihow'd '  for '  Mem*d.' 
lino  140.    8ke  $ioop'd,  etc.    The  lit  edition 
lendn  thna:  — 

8be  etoop'd ;  and  with  •  nwt  ihoek  of  the  haert 
OnrmooUMiBot:  out  of  biiffuor  leapt  •  cry, 
CrowB*d  FMrion  from  the  hnnks  of  death,  nd  up 
Aloof  the  •hoddering  eeneei  etmck  the  aoial. 
And  eloeed  on  fixe  with  Ida*e  at  the  Upa. 

The  2d  edition  changes  *  Giown'd '  to  'Lerat' 
Lane  148.  That  other  when  the  conw,  etc,   mJ' 
nrd  Taylor  calla  the  penui^ '  an  ezqnisite  rapid 

eictnre  of  Aphrodite  floatmg  along  the  wave  to 
er  home  at  Paphos;  bat,'  he  adds, '  what  most 
we  think  of  the  lover,  who,  in  relating  the  an- 
preme  moment  of  his  passion,  ooold  torn  aside 
to  interpolate  it?  Its  very  loTeliness  empha- 
sizes his  ntter  forgetfolness  of  the  governing 
theme.'    It  seemn  to  me  natural  enough  in  the 

*  relatinQ^'  especially  as  it  leads  np  to  Uie  in^ 

pnanoiieci 

nor  end  of  niae, 
Btatellaat.  for  thee  1 

which  shows  that  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  picture 
of  the  goddesi  because  he  half-identifies  her 
withldL 

Line  165.  The  milk-white  peacock,  Darwin 
TAnimaJs  and  Plants  under  Domestication') 
«peaks  of  a  white  variety  of  neaoock. 

Line  177.  Come  down^  O  maid^  etc,  lliis 
'small  sweet  idyl,'  like  the  exquisite   song, 

*  Tears,  idle  tears,'  waa  perfect  from  the  first, 
and  has  undergone  no  leTision  at  the  author's 
hands.  *It  transfers,'  says  Ssrmonds  in  his 
'Greek  Poets,'  *with  perfect  taste,  the  Greek 
Idyllic  feeling  to  Swiss  scenery;  it  is  a  fine  in- 
stance of  new  wine  bein^  successfully  poured 
into  old  bottles,  for  nothmg  could  be  neiher, 
and  not  even  the  *'  Thaljrsia  "  is  sweeter.' 

All  the  editions  have  *  idyl '  here,  as  in  the 
heading  '  Ekolibh  Idtlb  aitd  Othxb  Poxm.* 

Line  189.  With  Death  and  Morning  on  the 
Silver  Home.    In  the  early  editions  we  find 

*  Silver  Horns,'  but  all  the  more^  recent  ones 
print '  silver  horns.'  The  former  is,  of  course, 
to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  Silberhom,  one  of  the  peaks  or  spurs 
of  tlie  Jungfran,  and  markedly  the  most  silvery- 
white  part  of  the  sununit,  as  seen  from  Inter- 
laehen  and  its  vicinity. 

The  *  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  252)  telb  us  that  this 

*  idyl '  was  *  written  in  Switxerland  (chiefly  at 
Lanterbmnnen  and  Grindelwald),*  and  that  the 
poet  considered  it  among  his  *  most  successful 
work.' 

Morning  walks  on  the  mountains  here,  as 
*o'er  the  dew  of  yon  hieh  eastern  hill  in 
'  Hamlet '  fi.  1.  1H7);  and  Death  is  her  compan- 
ion because  life  has  no  home  on  those  '  Alpine 
summits  cold,'  or  must  faoe  Death  in  attempt- 
ing to  scale  toem. 

lina  m.    Finki  iff  ice,  etc.   Bayard  Taykir 


remarks  that  this  would  be  *  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  one  who  has  not  looked  with  hk 
own  bodily  eyes  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace.' 

Line  196.  Water-emoke,  Compare '  The  Lotos- 
Eaters:'  — 

And,  like  a  downward  Bnu)ke,  the  alender  iliiam 
Along  the  elifl  to  tall  and  pauae  did  ieem. 

Line  245.  Out  f^Lethe,  The  poet  mav  have 
been  thinking  of  Wordsworth's  '  Our  birth  is 
but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: '  or  of  VixgiL 
*iBneid,'vl.748:-  ^ 


nU  mlUe  rotam  volrere  per , 

f<ethai»iiin  ad  ftnTiom  deoa  evocat  agmine  magnet 
Bdlloet  ImmemoTes  supera  at  oooTeza  reriaaat 
Banna,  et  incipiant  In  corpora  velk  reTortL 

lines  2S0-256.   How  thall  men  grow  f  .  .  .  Aer 
The  esxly  editions  read:  — 

How  ahall  men  grow  ?    We  two  will  aerve  them  both 

In  aiding  her  atrip  off,  aa  In  as  Ilea, 

(Our  place  la  much)  the  paraaltk  f onna 

That  leem  to  keep  her  np  hot  diss  her  down  — 

Will  leave  her  field  to  borgeoa  and  to  hloom 

Vrom  aU  within  her,  make  heraalf  her  own,  etSi 

Line  261.  Hie  dearest  bond.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  whose '  for  *  lus.' 

Line  268.  Nor  loae  the  childlike,  etc,  Inplaoa 
of  this  line  the  muIv  editions  have:  *Mors  at 
the  double-natured  Poet  each.' 

Lines  313-320.  Said  Ida^  tremtUoutly,  etc. 
The  early  editions  read:  — 

Bald  Ids,  *  ao  nnllke.  ao  aU  unlike  — 
It  aeemayoa  love  to  cheat  yoaraelf  with  wordsi 
Thla  mother  la  your  model.    NeTer,  Prinee; 
Ton  cannot  love  me.*    *  Mav,  hut  thee.*  I  aaldt 
*  Fnim  yearlong  poring  on  thy  nletared  ajsa. 
Or  some  mvaterlona  or  Bugnotlo  tooah, 
Iloved,*eto. 


Lines  327-330.   Lift  thine  e^ee,  etc.  The  early 
reading  is:  — 

lift  thine  eyaa;  dooht  me  no  smts; 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  natore  atrike  on  ndne. 


335.  Jm  mom  to  more,  etc.  The  eariv 
editions  have:  *  I  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  rioa 
to-eome; '  and  in  337, '  flowers '  for  *  weeds.' 

Bayard  Taylor  was  troubled  at  this  latter 
change,  the  first  reading  having  suggested  to 
him  a  more  delicate  fancy  than  the  poet  siifimi 
to  have  intended.'  It  save  him,  not  the  view  of 
an  *  ordinary  piece  of  urro-work,'  but  *  a  vision 
of  the  autumnal  haze  slowly  gathering  fran 
myriads  of  flowers  as  thev  bum  away^  in  tha 
last  utlors  of  summer.'  This  is  a  good  illnsti*p 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  a  penon  of  lively 
imagination  may  *  read  into'  poetry  a  meaning 
which  is  not  there.  Of  course,  all  that  Tenn^ 
son  had  in  mind  vras  the  burning  up  of  weeds  m 
autumn,  and  the  apparent  wavering  of  the  land- 
scape as  seen  through  the  rising  currents  of 
heated  and  snu^  air. 


Conclusion,  This  part  of  the  poem  was  almost 
entirely  rewritten  in  the  3d  edioon.  In  niaeeof 
the  first  thir^-two  Udss,  tha  lat  adittOB  big 
only  the  following:^ 
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Hn«  cloied  our  eompoosd  stoiy,  whixdi  at  lint 

Had  only  meant  to  banter  little  maida 

With  xnook  heroics  and  with  parody: 

But  alipt  In  aome  strango  wav,  croit  with  barleafne, 

From  mock  to  eameat,  even  into  tones 

Of  tragic,  and  with  leas  and  less  of  Jest, 

To  aneb  a  aerioua  end,  that  Liiia  fixt, 


Hie  2d  edition  chaoged  *  Had  only '  in  the  aeo" 
ond  line  to  '  Perhaps,  bat.' 

lines  34-^.  Hvho  might  have  told  .  . .  aarden 
rails.  For  these  forty-six  lines  the  early  edi- 
tions have:  — 

who  there  began 
A  treatiae,  growing  with  it,  and  might  haTS  flow*d 
In  axiom  worthier  to  be  graTen  on  rock 
Than  all  that  lasts  of  old-world  hierofflyidi. 
Or  lichen-fretted  Rone  and  arrowhead; 
Bat  that  there  rose  a  shout:  the  gates  ware  closed 
At  sondown,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming  now. 
To  take  thehr  leaTO,  about  the  garden  rails. 
And  I  and  aome  went  out,  and  mingled  with  them. 

The  reference  to  the  French  ReTolntion  seems 
cat  of  place;  and  yet  one  would  be  sorry  to 
spare  the  eight  lines  that  follow  CHave  pa- 
tience,' etc.). 

Line  102.  Why  should  not,  etc.  The  early  edi- 
tions read:  — 


Why  donH  these  acred  Sirs 
Throw  np  their  parka  aome  doien  timea  a  year, 
And  let  tne  people  breathe  T 

line  106.  But  spoke  not.  The  early  editions 
have:  *  Saying  little;'  and  in  116,  'without 
sonnd '  for  *"  quietly.' 

Page  162.    In  Memobiak. 

Of  the  oommentaries  on  the  poem  Professor 
John  F.  Gennng's  C  In  Memoriam;  its  Purpose 
and  its  Structure,'  2d  ed.  Boston,  1884)  seems 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  Other  vsluable 
works  are  *  A  Key  to  Lord  Tennyson's  In  Me- 
moriam,' by  Key.  Alfred  Gatty,  D,  D.  ^3d  edi- 
tion, London,  1885),  for  which  the  poet  himself 
furmshed  some  correotiions  and  comments,  which 
in  this  edition  are  printed  in  italics;  '  nolego- 
mena  to  In  Memonam,'  hy  Thomas  Davidmn 
(Boston,  1889):  *  A  Compamon  to  In  Memoriam,' 
by  Elizabeth  R.  Chapman  (London,  1888);  and 
*  Tennyson  and  In  Memoriam, '  by  Joseph  Jacobs 
(London,  1892^.  See  also  the  admirable  studies 
of  the  poem  m  '  Phases  of  Thought  and  Critd- 
dsm,'  by  Brother  Agariss  (Boston,  1892),  pages 
183-268;  and  in  Rev.  Stooford  A.  Brooke's 
'Tennyson:  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modem 
Ufe '  (New  York,  1894),  psges  188-228.  The 
'Memoir'  (toI.  i.  pp.  296-4SIZ7)  has  much  in- 
teresting matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

According  to  Professor  (3enung,  the  fundar 
mental  idea  of  the  poem  may  be  thus  stated:  — 

'That  Loyb  u  Intbinsicallt  Imxobtax*. 

'All  the  achicTements  of  thought  which 
make  "In  Memoriam "  so  victorious  a  poem 
are  simply  this  idea  raised  to  a  higher  power, 
with  its  mterpretation  for  life  and  hutory.' 

The  '  framework '  of  the  poem  is  tabulated 

-^  the  same critio  tbua: -- 


PROLOOUS. 
InlnktuetoTf  lUa^    L-XXYIL 

L-VL 

m 

ABBIYAIi  AHO  BUKULL  Orm  IWAD    .... 

Fim  Cpcu.  xxynL-ULxyn. 

m., 

nSBT  AHimnattABT  or  THB  DKATB     .... 

Second  Cycle.    LXXVm.-€IIL 
CHBnniAa-iiDB     .......... 

mWTBAS IXXXUL 

aaOOlTD  AIIXITBBBABT  OF  m  l»ikm       ....        XdS. 

Third  Cyde,    CIT.-CXZXL 

CKBamAa-Tms  ........     civ.,  cr. 

HSWTKAa en. 

BISTHDAT  or  OBOBAaSD  (FZB.  l) CTS. 

araniGnDB ozr.,  cxtl 

DBmrxNe-PoiHT  —  bud   .    . 

BBIBOantCT  AHD  OOBCLUBKUr 

EFIL0OU& 

Prologue,  The  form  of  stanza  had  been 
by  Lora  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  and  by  Beo  Jon- 
son  in  his  *  Underwoods.'  Rossetti  *"  dainwd  to 
have  rediscorered  the  metre  in  1844 '  (Jaeobs); 
but  Tennyson  had  already  used  it  in  two  poems 
written  in  1833,  though  not  published  nntQ  18«S 
(^  Ton  ask  me  why '  and  '  Loto  thon  thy  land '); 
and  Jennings  (*  Lord  Tennyson,'  page  125)  sajv 
'  We  have  excellent  authority  for  saTing  that, 
as  far  as  Tennyson  knew  then,  he  tfaoui^t  he 
had  invented  the  metre.'  This  is  oonfinned  by 
the  *  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  305). 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love,  *  rmmor- 
tal  Love  is  recognized  not  onlv  as  an  affection 
within  us,  but  as  an  entity  above  ns,  •  .  .  aa 
a  divine  Object  of  faith  and  love,  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  obeyed,  to  be  recognized  as  at  the 
same  time  the  source  and  the  goal  of  onr  noblest 
life '  (Qennng). 

1. 1.^  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sinas,  etc 
'It  may  be  stated,  on  the  highest  antbonty, 
that  the  special  passage  allnded  to  eamaot  bo 
identified,  but  it  is  Goethe's  creed '  (Qatty). 
Brother  Azarias  remarks:  *  Fanst,  in^  Goetbe*s 
great  lif e-poem^  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  his 
dead  self  to  a  higher  life  and  a  broaden  "* 
of  selfhood.  It  is  still  the  same  self 
upon  the  narrower  and  lower  enen 
life.'    Compare  Lonefellow, '  The  Lade 


faoimus  si  vitia  oahsamus.' 

'  The  "  dead  selves  "  of  Tennyson  are  neither 
our  vices  nor  our  ealamities;  but,  ratiieir,  cor 
general  experiences,  whieh  sJl  pcoish  aa  they 
happen '  ((iatty). 

II.  1.  Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  jtones, 
etc.  When  the  poet  wrote  ihia  he  supposed  that 
Arthur  was  bnned  in  the  ehnrohyara,  dumgh  a 


1  The  referenoea  in  these  notea  on  *  tn 
are  to  eeelioiu  (or  |  poema,*  as  TeanyaQn  cslls 
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tablet  to  bis  nemorj  wm  pUwod  inside  the 
ebnxcii  (bnrii.).    Compare  zzi.  and  zzziz. 

3.  O,  wAfor  ikeB  the  glow^  the  bloom.  Some 
hftTO  foolish^  inferred  from  this  that  the  poet 
was  not  aware  the  yew  blossoms,  and  that 
xzxix.  was  afterwards  inserted  to  oorreot  the 
error;  bat,  as  an  italicized  note  in  Qatty  states, 
*  of  comae,  the  poet  always  knew  that  a  tree 
which  bears  a  berry  most  have  a  blosBomj  bat 
sorrow  only  saw  the  winter  gloom  of  the  foUace.' 
The  bloeaoming  of  the  yew  and  the  *  smoke '  of 
its  abnndantjpoUen  are  referred  to  in  the  open- 
ing Hues  of  "IlKe  Holy  GraU.' 

4.  And  gtuing  on  thee,  euUen  tree.  The  1st 
edition  misprints  *  the  sullen  tree.' 

III.  1.  What  whiipere  from  thy  lying  lip  t 
Sorrow  *  elothes  all  nature  in  her  own  ohantom 
hoUowness,  her  own  mourning  garb;  she  blurs 
the  truth,  and  it  may  well  be  that  she  should 
be  stifled  rather  thui  cherished '  (Chapman). 
I  may  state  here  that  Miss  Chapman's  com* 
ments  on  the  poem  were  cordially  approved  by 
the  poet. 

a  With  aU  the  music  in  her  tone.  Thelstedi- 
tioD  has  *  her  music' 

IV.  3.  J^at  gr ief  hath  ehaken  into  froet.  War 
ter  may  be  cooled  below  the  freezmg-point  if 
it  is  kept  perfectly  still;  but  if  disturbed  it  be- 
comes loe  at  once,  and  the  sudden  expansion 
may  break  the  vessel  containing  it. 

4.  Thou  ehalt  not  he  the  fool  <(f  looi.  The  1st 
edition  misprints  *  Thou  shall.' 

V.2.  A  u$e  in  measured  language  lies,  'There 
is  some  negatiTe  relief  in  the  exercise  of  express- 
ing sorrow  in  metrical  language.  Poesy  shall 
therefore  be  cherished  for  its  practical  office ' 
(Gennng). 

VI.  6.  Te  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought^ 
etc,  Texmnon  was  writing  to  Arthur  in  the 
▼etrhoar  nis  friend  died. 

VII.  1.  The  long  unlovely  street,  Wimpole 
Street  in  London,  where  Arthur  had  lodgmgs 
at  No.  67  (see  page  162  above)  while  he  was 
studying  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  are  many 
longer  streets  in  Uie  metropolis  than  Wimpole 
Street,  which,  even  with  its  continuation  as  I>e- 
Tooahire  Street,  is  barely  half  a  mile  from  end 
to  end:  but  it  somehow  got  a  local  notoriety 
for  its  length.  *  It  is  said  of  a  celebrated  cleri- 
cal wit,  that  almost  his  last  words  were,  ""  AU 
things  eome  to  an  end"  —  a  pause —  '*  except 
Wimpole  Street" '  (Qatty). 

IX.  1.  Fair  ship,  that/rom  the  Italian  shore^ 
etc,  'Many  have  been  the  endearors  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  **  fair  ship "  which 
brought  home  Hallam's  remsins,  and  thus  traoe 
her  ^Fter-bistonr,  but  all  in  vain.  It  seems, 
however,  that  she  landed  her  precious  freight 
at  Dover,  thouffh  the  poet  till  a  few  years  aco 
alwa^  believed  that  she  had  put  in  to  Bristol ' 
(Napier). 

5.  TiU  all  my  widowed  race  he  run,  Tlie 
line  is  rsneated  at  the  end  of  xvii.  |  and  '  More 
than  my  brothers  are  to  me '  in  Ixxix.  1. 

X.4.  Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet,  etc*  That 
is.  in  tliaehanoel  of  the  village  chnxoh,  near  tha 
■l^arnya. 


ff.  Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 
*  Tangle,'  or  *  oarweed '  {Laminaria  digitata\ 
grows  at  extreme  tidflh-limita,  where  its  fronds 
rise  and  dip  in  the  water. 

XI.  1.  Calm  is  the  stem,  etc.  As  the  poet 
explidned  to  Dr.  Oatty,  the  scenery  described 
*'  does  not  refer  to  Clevedon,  but  to  some  Lin- 
colnshire wold,  from  which  the  whole  range 
from  marsh  to  the  sea  waa  visible.' 

XV.  5.  To-niaht  the  winds  begin  to  rise,  Tba 
1st  edition  has  *  began.' 

Stopford  Brooke  remarks  here :  *  The  tem- 
pest oegins  with  what  is  dose  at  hand — tha 
wood  by  which  he  stands  at  sunset:  — 

Ths  last  rMl  leaf  Is  whirl*d  awsy, 
TlM  rooks  sro  blown  sboat  tlie  aklss. 

And  then,  after  that  last  admirable  line  whieh 
fills  the  whole  skjr  with  the  gale,  he  lifts  hk 
eyes,  and  we  see  with  him  the  whole  worid  be- 
low painted  also  in  four  lines  Faa  in  xi.  3.1  —  the 
forest,  the  waters,  the  mesdows,  struck  ou^ 
each  in  one  word;  and  the  wildness  of  the  wind 
and  the  width  of  the  landscape  given,  aa  Turner 
would  have  given  them,  by  the  low  shaft  of 
storm-shaken  sunlight  dashed  from  the  west 
right  across  to  the  east.  Lastly,  to  hdgbtan 
the  impreasion  d  tempest,  to  show  the  nower  it 
will  have  when  the  mght  ia  eome,  to  add  a  far 
horiion  to  the  solemn  worid,  he  paints  the  lia- 
ing  wrath  of  the  storm  in  the  cloud  above  the 
ocean  rim,  all  aflame  with  warlike  sunset.  It 
is  well  done,  but  whosoever  reads  the  whole 
will  feel  that  the  storm  of  the  human  heart  ia 
higher  than  the  storm  of  Nature.* 

XVI.  1.  Calm  despair  and  wild  unrest.  The 
former  expressed  in  xi.,  the  latter  in  xv.  He 
asks  whether  such  altematioas  of  feeling  are 
possible.  *  Is  his  sorrow  variable?  Or  do  these 
changes  affect  the  surface  merely  of  his  deep- 
seated  grief  ?  Or.  again,  has  his  reason  been 
unhinged  by  grief  r  '  (Chapman). 

XVIII.  L  The  violet  of  his  native  land.  Coat- 
pare  *  Hamlet,'  v.  1.  262:  — 

And  froin  her  fair  and  OBpolhited  flash 
May  riolota  spriBf  I 

3.  Cosie  then,  pure  hands,  and  hear  the  head, 
etc.  The  beareis  at  the  funeral  of  Arthur  were 
the  tenant  fanners  on  the  Clevedon  estate.  The 
Rev.  William  Newland  Pedder,  who  waa  vicar 
of  Clevedon  for  forty  years  and  died  in  1871, 
read  the  burial  service. 

XIX.  1.  They  laid  him  hv  the  pleasant  shore, 
etc.  Qevedon  Church,  where  Arthur  was 
buried,  overlooks  a  broad  expanae  of  water, 
where  the  Severn  flows  mto  the  Bristol  Chsa- 
nel.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew, is  quaint  and  picturesque,  though  not 
architecturally  noteworthy.  The  diaaeel  was 
the  original  n8herroen*8  church,  to  which  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  It 
stands  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Clevedon, 
and  is  so  seolnded  that — 


Might  woDdenag 


Ike  hsoss  of 
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Km  amvlit  tft  o'er  tha  flelda,  aad  found  at  luk 

Aa  old  and  Vmitlj  churob,  Iwrida  tha  aaa, 

Ib  a  graan  hollow,  twizt  two  haadlandi  graaa. 


Theae  heights,  known  aa  Chniish  Hill  and  Wains 
Hill,  seem  to  grnaxd  and  shelter  the  edifice  with 
jtewMrronnding  chnrchyard. 

XXL  1.  8imoe  the  groMies  round  me  wave. 
See  note  on  ii.  1  aho^e. 

0.  The  latest  moon.  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  that 
this  mnst  allude  to  the  disooTery  of  the  satellite 
of  Neptune  in  1846,  and  that  this  part  of  this 
poem  was  therefore  written  yexy  late;  hat  the 
reference  to  astronomical  disooTeries  may  be 
less  specific. 

7.  And  one  is  glad.  The  Ist  edition  has*  And 
nnto  one:  *  and  the  same,  two  lines  below,  in- 
stead of   And  one  is  sad.' 

XXn.  1.  Thro' four  sweet  years.  From  1828, 
the  *  fifth  antomnal  slope '  referring  to  Septem- 
bw,  1833,  when  Arthur  died. 

XXTII.  1.  Breakinq  into  song  b^  Jits,  Here 
Gatty  has  the  italicizea  note:  *  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  poem  was  written  at  both  Tsrious  times  and 
places  —  throngh  a  course  of  years,  and  where 
the  author  happened  to  be,  in  Lincolnshire, 
London,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Wales,  any- 
where, as  the  spirit  moyed  him.' 

2.  Who  keeps  the  keys  Iff  all  the  creeds.  Death 
will  soIto  all  questions  concerning  the  world  be- 
yond the  grsTe. 

Critics  hare  complained  that '  the  notion  of 
a  Shadow  keeping  keys  is  a  rery  halting  meta- 
phor ' :  and  Mr.  Tainsh  says  that  he  cannot  de- 
fend the  finre,  though  he  *  nevertheless  likes 
the  line.'  it  is  a  sufficient  defence  to  remind 
the  critics  that  the  keys  are  as  shadowy  and  in- 
snbstantial  as  the  phantom  who  keeps  them. 

XXIV.  1.  Wandenng  isles  qf  light.  The 
spots  on  the  sun. 

2.  Since  owr, first  sun  arose  and  set.  The  1st 
edition  reads:  *  Since  Adam  left  his  garden 
yet.' 

3.  ^  Makes  former  (^adness  loom  so  great.  The 
leading  in  the  Ist  edition  was:  *  Hatn  stretch'd 
my  former  joy  so  great.' 

XXVI.  4.  Then  might  I, find,  etc.  The  Ist 
edition  has:  *  So  might  I  find; '  and  in  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza,  *  To  cloak  me  from  my  proper 
scorn.'  For  ^proper'  in  the  sense  of  own,' 
compare  *  The  Pnncess,'  Ti. :  *  each  to  her  pro- 
per nearth,'  etc. 

XXVII.  4.  I  fed  it,  when  I  sorrow  most,  etc. 
These  three  lines  are  repeated  in  the  let  stanza 
of  IzxzT. 

XXVin.  1.  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of 
Christ,  The  critics,  as  we  shall  see,  have  made 
sundry  mistakes  concerning  the^  date  of  the 
three  Christmsses  referred  to  in  the  poem. 
Gatty  says  here  that  this  first  Christmas  is 
*posribly  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833 ' ;  but  in 
a  note  on  the  'Last  year'  of  xzx.  4  he  says: 
'  This  seems  to  identify  the  time  to  be  Christ- 
mas, 1834,  as  Hallam  aied  on  15th  September, 
1833,  and  was  buried  in  January,  1834.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  *  last  year '  must  refer  to  the 
Christmas  of  1832,  when  Arthur  was  living;  and 
Hs  Christmas  must  be  that  of  1833. 


Some,  however,  have  been  poziled  to 
eile  this  date  with  the  preceding  | 
which,  they  sajr,  implies  that  Arthur  was  boned 
h^ore  the  Chnstmas  of  xxviii.-xxx.     But,  as 


XXV1U.-XXX. 

Tennyson  himself  has  told  us  (see  on  sxiiL  I 
above),  the  poem  was  written  at  various  times 
and  places;  and,  in  arranging  the  parts  for  pub- 
lication, some  were  probaUy  inserted  bmore 
others  that  had  been  written  earlier.  If  Tri. 
was  written  before  zxviiL,  the  poet^  residinf  in 
a  remote  and  secluded  part  of  Lmoolnshire, 
mi^ht  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  re- 
mains of  his  friend  had  already  reached  Cleve- 
don  and  been  laid  in  their  last  restJngylace, 
several  months  having  elapsed  rinoe  his  (uath. 
What  Mrs.  Ritchie  says  of  Somersby  in  tiie 
childhood  of  the  poet  waa  stUl  true  of  it  in 
1833:  — 

*  It  was  so  far  awny  from  the  world,  so  be> 
hindhand  in  its  echoes  (which  mnst  have 
there  softened  thronrii  all  manner  of  me 
tranquil  things,  an^  as  it  were,  huabed 
pastoral  silence),  that  thon^  the  early  port  of 
the  century  was  stirring  with  the  dsng  o£  le- 
gious,  few  of  its  mmois  seem  to  have  reached 
the  children.  They  never  heard,  at  die  tine, 
of  the  batde  of  Waterloo.'  In  1833,  when  mil- 
ways  were  just  beginnine  to  be  huilt,  Somersby 
was  farther  from  Lonaon  than  the  lemoteat 
comer  of  the  kingdom  m  now. 

The  Christmaslelisfrom  hill  to  hiU,  efc  /Tlw 
churches  are  not  to  be  identified.  Those  in  the 
neighborhood  [of  Somersby]  probabljr  have  toe 
small  belfries  to  allow  of  change-ringbig.  Tlie 
sounds  may  have  been  only  in  the  poet's  mind' 


(Gatty). 
3.    Pi 


3.  Peace  and  good-will^  etc.  Hie  ihythm  is 
like  the  chiming  of  bells. 

XXXI.  1.  That  Evangelist.  St.  John,  the 
only  one  who  records  the  raising  of  Loaanis. 

XXXni.  3.  O  thou  that  afUr  toil  and  storm, 
etc.  *  Regarding  the  relation  of  one  who  knows 
to  one  who  believes.  Lazarus  and  Mary  illns- 
trate  two  phases  of  Christian  life:  those  whose 
ripened  reason  and  spiritual  insight  make  their 
view  of  unseen  things  approach  the  character 
of  knowledge;  and  uiose  whose  fsith,  withont 
knowledge,  supports  itself  by  forms.  Eofdi  fife 
has  a  blessedness  of  its  own;  and  ^*  faith  throag;h 
form,"  which  produces  practical  good  deeds,  is 
not  to  be  despised,  even  by  the  most  odvaaeed 
in  spiritual  things  *  (Gennng). 

*  Let  thoee  who  nave  not  sueh  simplioty  of 
trust,  who  deem  perhaps  that  they  have  reooied 
a  higher  standpoint,  fought  their  way  to  a  purer 
creed,  beware  of  troubling  the  BCary^sptrils  that 
they  know.  It  may  be  uat  their  faith,  which 
has  outgrown  all  form,  is  a  subtler  thii^r,  hot 
is  it  OS  Ruitfnl  of  good  works  as  the  ehudlike 
faith  of  the  Mar^s  ?  And  let  them  beware  lnt« 
in  a  world  of  sm,  it  fail  them  in  the  hoar  of 
need '  (Chiqnnan). 

XXXV.  3.    jEoman  hills.    The'i 
hills.'  Compare  zcv.  11  below:  *  JEommtt  mi 

According  to  Mr.  James  EInowlea  ('Nu 
teenth  Century,'  January.  1893),  the  poet 
plains  this  stanza  as  ref  ening  to  *  the 
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of  the  fatue  —  the  enonmtr  of  the  ages  to 
oome  after  jour  little  life  would  act  against  that 
love.* 

XXXVI.  1.  1W  truths  in  manhood  darldy 
join^  etc.  *  What  our  holiest  intuitions  require 
nnds  its  fittinp:  ex{>ression  in  the  revealed  Word 
of  God;  especially  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  who 
appeals  to  all,  and  ezpreeses  an  inner  idea  which 
is  too  deep-seated  for  men  unaided  to  utter,  and 
yet  whioh  eveiy  one,  even  the  most  unlettered, 
may  read '  (Qenung). 

aXXVII.  1.  Urania  speaks  with  darkened 
brow^  etc,  *  But  how  shall  nis  muse  dare  to  pro- 
fane these  holy  mysteries  ?  She  is  of  earth,  and 
not  for  her  is  it  to  treat  of  things  reveaied. 
The  song  of  human  love  and  human  loss  alone 
is  hers.  These  loftier  themes  pertain  to  Urania, 
not  Melpomene.  Tet  Arthur  loved  to  speak 
of  things  divine,  and  so  the  poet  is  fain  to 
le  some  whisper  of  them  in  nis  song '  (Chap- 


3.  /  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak.  The  Ist 
edition  has  *  but  to  speak.' 

6.  And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine.  The  first 
reading  was:  '  And  dear  as  sacramental  wine.* 
Gatty  suggests  that  the  poet  made  the  change 
*  that  the  reader  should  see  that  he  spoke  only 
for  himself,'  which  the  addition  of  *to  me' 
makes  dear. 

XXXIX.  Old  warder  ^  these  buried  bones, 
rtr.  Added  to  the  poem  in  1871  (see  page  162 
above).  *Some  acute  critics  have  c^uite  failed 
to  comprehend  the  poet^s  purpose  m  introdu- 
cing it.  Considered  m  its  connection,  however, 
snd  with  its  allusions  resolved,  it  supplies  a  very 
important  link  in  the  thought.  It  alludes,  as 
does  the  other  inserted  poem,  to  poem  iii.,  to- 
ICether  with  ii.,  and  adds  another  link  in  the 
lame  chain  of  references  to  sorrow  and  nature, 
by  showing  how  the  heart,  which  sorrow  has 
deadened  mto  despair  in  the  face  of  nature,  is 
f et  touched  and  cneered  by  the  awaking  life  of 
ipringtide '  (Genung). 

Xl7.  2.  Make  April  qfher  tender  eyes.  Com- 
p«re  Shakespeare,  'Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
ST  2.43:  — 

The  AprQ  *■  in  bflr  eyes;  It  !•  lore**  spring, 
And  tbeee  Um  showen  to  bring  it  on. 

5.  In  those  areat  qffices  that  suit.  The  1st 
Mlition  reads:  In  such  great  offices  as  suit.* 
Sir.  Knowles  quotes  the  poet  as  saying:  *  I  hate 
hat  —  I  should  not  write  so  now  —  I  'd  almost 
rather  sacrifice  a  meaning  than  let  two  s'« 
xnne  together.'  This  occurs,  however,  in  cxi. 
!,  where  he  might  have  written  *  fashion  sake,' 
IS  in  Elizabethan  English. 

XLIII.  3.  So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls. 
The  1st  edition  has '  But '  for  '  So; '  and  *  would 
last '  for  *  will  last '  in  the  next  stanza. 

XLIV.  1.  But  he  forgets  the  days,  etc.  That 
0.  his  earliest  infancy,  before  the  sutures  of  the 
ikuU  had  closed.  Mr.  B.  Kellon,  in  an  Amei^ 
can  edition  d  selections  from  *ln  Memoriam,' 
itrangely  takes  the  allusion  to  be  to  extreme 
3ld  age,  the  '  doonrajs  of  the  head'  being  *  tha 


3.  If  death  so  taste  Lethean  svrings,  Gatty 
says  that '  The  jpoet  here  makes  Lethe  produce 
remembrance,  instead  of  forgetfulneas,  which 
\b  its  normal  effect.'  Not  so:  he  meifuy  sug- 
gests, as  WordsworUi  does  in  his  famous  Ode, 
that  the  forgetf ulness  is  not  absolutely  oom- 
plete. 

XLV.  1.  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  skff,  etc, 
*'  The  grand  result  of  this  earthly  life,  as  it  ad- 
vances from  infancy  to  maturity,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  self-conseious  personality,  and  with 
it  the  possibility  of  memory.  Uidess  we  sup- 
pose all  this  life's  highest  achievement  is  lost, 
this  self-conscious  personality  and  memory  con- 
tinue in  heaven '  (Qeniuig). 

XL VI.  1.  ^  We,  ranging  down  this  lower  track, 
etc.  ^In  Uiis  life  we  experience  **  thorn  ana 
flower,^'  grief  and  joy;  and  the  past  becomes 
mercifully  shaded  as  time  goes  on,  otherwise 
the  retrospect  would  be  intoterable.  But  here- 
after all  shadow  on  what  has  happened  will  be 


ship 

nal  landscape  "  '  (Gatty). 

4.  Love,  a  brooding  star,  etc,  '  As  if  Lord 
of  the  whole  life'  (Tennyson,  as  quoted  by 
Knowles). 

XLVII.  1.  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate^ 
etc.  The  theory  that  the  individual  being  will, 
in  another  state  of  exirtenoe,  be  merged  in  *  tha 

Fmeral  soul,'  is  repudiated  by  the  poet.  *St. 
aul  it  not  more  distinct  and  emnhatio  upon 
our  individuality  hereafter '  (Gatty j. 

4.  Before  the  s]^iritsfade  away,  etc.  *Into 
the  Univenal  Spirit  —  but  at  least  one  last  part- 
ing I  and  would  always  want  it  again  —  of 
course '  (Tennyson,  quoted  by  Knowles). 

XLV^IU.  1.  ff  these  bri^f  laj^,  of  sorrom 
bom,  etc.  *  The  office  of  the  song  is  not  to  give 
logically  conclusive  answers,  but  Love's  an- 
swer, nuking  doubts  yield  her  service '  (Ga- 
nung). 

XLIX.  1.  From  art.  from  nature,  tic.  *  L«t 
no  roan  think  that  the  tancied  hopes  and  fean 
with  which  he  toys  touch  more  than  the  surfaoe 
of  the  mourner's  grief.  He  hails  every  raadcnn 
influence  that  art,  nature,  philosophy ,  mav  shed 
upon  that  sullen  surfaoe.  cheouering  ana  dim- 
pling it,  like  shafts  of  light  ana  tender  breoMS 
playing  upon  a  pool.  Beneath,  in  the  depths, 
the  very  springs  of  life  are  tears '  (Chapnuui). 

LI.  1.  Ih  we  indeed  desire  the  dead^  etc. 
The  dead,  if  near  us,  must  see  all  our  *  inner 
vileness.'  But  'they  see  as  God  sees,  and 
make  eracious  allowance.' 

LIIl.  2.  And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  given. 
The  1st  edition  has '  doctrine '  for '  fancy:  '^^  had 
not'  for  *sew)e  had' ;  and  *0h  1 '  for  'Dr.* 

The  poet's  comment  on  this  stanza,  aa  Mr. 
Knowles  tells  us,  was:  '  There  *s  a  passionate 
heat  of  nature  in  a  rake  sometimes  •—  the  nature 
that  yields  emotionally  may  oome  straighter 
than  a  prig's.'  He  sidded,  on  the  next  two 
stanzas:  '  zet  don't  you  be  making  exonass  for 
this  kind  of  things  it 'a  unsafe.  Ton  must 
set  a  rale  bef on  youth.    There 's  naed  of  rale 
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to  men  also — though  no  partienlar  one  that  I 
know  ul  —  it  mey  be  arbitnuy.* 

LI  v.  5.  An  infant  crmnff  in  (he  ni^.  Com- 
pan  ciuiT.  5  below:  *Then  was  I  as  a  child 
that  cries,'  etc. 

LVI.1.  ^Socar^<^the  typef  Imtno^etc. 
Genong  remarks :  ^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  an  earlier  work  this^  same  qaestion  of  man's 
destiny  has  presented  itself  to  the  poet,  and  in 
the  same  manner  has  been  left  unanswered. 
At  the  dose  of  ''The  Vision  of  Sin,"  where 
diseossion  has  been  made  concerning  sin's  rav- 
ages, whether  avenged  by  sense,  or  also  disin- 
tegrating the  spirit,  the  lines  occur: — 

At  laat  I  heard  a  voice  apon  the  dope 
Cxy  to  the  munmit,  *  Is  there  nny  hope?  * 
To  which  an  answer  pealM  from  that  high  Isndv 
Bat  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  undenteod; 
And  on  theglimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
Ood  made  tfimiielf  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

In  the  i^oem  under  discussion,  however,  the 
thougbt  Lb  greatly  ripened  under  the  agency  of 
Faith.  From  all  deepest  doubts  suggested  by 
Nature,  she  rises,  and  flees  f  nmi  Nature  to  God, 
in  whose  hands  she  trembling^  leaves  the  an- 
swer.' 

LVII.  1.  Peace:  come  auHxy, etc,  'Feasibly 
addressed  to  his  sister,  whom  he  now  calls  away 
from  the  sad  subject  which  his  earthly  song  had 
treated '  (Gatty). 

2.  Methinks  my  friend  it  richly  shrined,  etc. 
Gatty  gives  (italicized)  as  the  poet's  comment: 
*The  author  speaks  of  these  poems  — *^*  me- 
thinks I  have  built  a  rich  shrine  for  my  friend, 
but  it  will  not  hist." ' 

LIX.^  O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  m€,  etc. 
Added  in  the  4th  edition,  1851. 

LXI.  3.  The  amd  qf  Shakespeare  love  thee 
more,  *  Perhaps  he  might — if  he  were  a  greater 
soul '  rTennyson,  quoted  by  Knowles). 

LXII.  1.  Then  he  my  love  an  idle  tale.  The 
1st  edition  has  '  So '  for '  Then.' 

LXUI.  1.  In  its  assumptions^  up  to  heaven. 
The  word  assumption  is  used  as  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical anplication  to  the  *  taking  up '  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  neaven. 

LXVII.  1.  /  ibMMo  that  in  thy  place  t(f  rest, 
etc.  Clevedon  Church,  where  HalJam  was  laid 
to  rest.    See  page  163  above. 

4.  And  in  the  dark  ehurck,  etc.  The  1st  edi- 
tion reads:  *  And  in  the  chancel ; '  but  the  tab- 
let is  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  the 
elder  Hallam  stated  in  the  memoir  of  his  son, 
but  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept,  or 
the  *  manor  aisle,'  as  Napier  calls  it.  When  the 
moon  is  high  in  the  heavens,  it  shines  through 
the  large  south  window  upon  the  tablet,  as  the 
poet  here  images. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows :  — 

To  the  Memory  of 

ARTHUK  HBNRT  HALLAM, 

of  THnity  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A., 

SIdeet  eon  of  Hsnv  HaxXiAM,  Require, 

and  of  JruA  Makia  hie  wife. 

Daughter  of  Sir  Abbaham  BLfros,  Bait., 

of  ClsvedoD  Court, 


Who  wae  watrhed  away  by  aoddm 
at  Vienna,  on  September  15th,  1833, 
In  the  23rd  year  of  hia 


And  now  in  this  obaonre  and  eolitaiy 
repoee  the  mortal  remaina  of 
one  too  early  loet  for  pobtto  ~ 
bat  already  oonmfcuoaa  among  hia 

for  the  Dxightnaei  of  hia  genina, 

the  depth  of  hia  underatanrling, 

the  nobleneaa  of  hia  diepoeitkm, 

the  fervor  of  hia  pfety . 

and  the  parity  of  hia  Uii^ 

VALB  DULCBSIHB 
VAU  OnaOTIBBm  OBUDI 

KBQontKAa  nr  r acb 


rAi 


vaqoMAD 


LXIX.3.  I  met  with  soifs,  etc  *I  tried  to 
make  my  grief  into  a  crown  of  these 
but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too  closely,  xo 
verses  about  sorrow,  grief,  and  deaith  is  to 
a  crown  of  thorns  which  ought  to  be  pat  by. 
as  people  say '  (Tennyson,  quoted  by  Knowiee . 
The  *  angel  of  the  night '  in  the  next  stanza 
was  explained  by  the  poet  as  *  the  divine  Tlnag 
in  the  gloom.' 

LXXI.  1.  We  went  thro*  summer  France. 
In  the  summer  of  1830.  To  this  journey  he  rr- 
f  ers  in  the  lines  *  In  the  Valley  of  Caofeareta.' 
See  the  notes  on  that  poem. 

2.  I%en  bring  an  opiate.  The  let  editioa  has 
'So'  for  *  Then; '  and  the  last  line  of  the  stnnxa 
reads :  '  That  thus  my  pleasure  mij^ht  be  whofe.* 

LXXII.  1.  Rises  thou  thus,  dim  damm,  etc 
The  anniversary  of  Arthnr^s  death,  September 
15th. 

4.    Along  the  hills.    The  1st  edi 
*  From  hiU  to  hill.' 

LXXVI.  3.    The  matin  songs,  etc  The 
of  the  great  early  poets. 

LXXVIII.  1.  Again  at  Christmas^  etr. 
Compare  xxx.  above.  Genung  remarks  that 
this  Christmas  is  '  an  occasion  cnaraotetiaed  br 
calmness.  The  lapse  of  time  has  broo^t  a 
change  in  the  spirit  of  its  observanee,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  merriments  and  pleasores  pe- 
culiar to  Christaias  are  accepted  and  enjajid 
no  longer  under  querulous  protest  but  for 
own  sake.  At  the  same  time,  '*  the  qniet 
of  something  lost "  is  a  reminder  that  the 
sion  is  not  what  it  was  before  bereavemeBt.' 

3.  Hoodman4Uind,  Blindman's  bnff.  Cos- 
pare  'Hamlet,'  iii.  4.  77:  'That  thvs  hath 
cozen'd  yon  at  hoodman-blind.' 

4.  No  mark  of  pain.  The  1st  editJoti  kaa: 
'no^rpeof  pain. 

LXaIX.  1.  Jlore  than  my  brothers  are  to  of. 
Compare  ix.  5,  above. 

This  poem  is  evidently  addreawd  to  Cbatic*. 
the  brother  nearest  his  own  age,  and  aaaociated 
with  him  in  the  production  of  '  Poema  1^  Tv« 
Brothers.' 

3.  For  us  the  same  cold  streandet  cmrTd,  T!w 
brook  near  Somersby  to  which  ref  erenoa  is  mads 
in  the  early  '  Ode  to  Memory ' :  — 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  lovee 
To  purl  o*er  matted  erasi  and  fJhbsd 
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Or  dlmpto  In  Um  dark  of  nuhy  ooves, 
Dratriaf  into  bia  omtow  wirtlien  nni, 

In  every  elbow  end  tunif 
The  lUterMi  tribato  of  the  rough  woodland. 


IiXXX.  2.  Then/anqf  Bhapes^  as  fancy  can, 
etc.  *If  pUoea  were  ohansed  and  he  the 
monnier,  Iknow  that  he  would  torn  his  aorrow 
into  gmin,  hy  heing  stayed  in  peaoe  with  God 
and  man.  bo  let  me  do,  and  thus  honor  hia  in- 
flnenoe  *  (Oennng). 

LXXaUL  1.  O  sweet  new  pear,  etc.  Oe- 
nnn^  remarka  here :  *  Aa  in  the  preceding  cycle 
Springtide  added  to  the  thought  of  immortality 
toe  aiineattYeneaa  of  a  new  awaking  aeaaon, 
ao  in  una  hroader  field  of  thought  New  Year 
heralda  a  new  round  of  aeaaona.  The  apirit  of 
the  thonrilit  too  haa  changed,  —  haa  become 
more  wholeaome  and  free,  r  roxen  in  the  past 
sorrow  aa  the  mind  waa  in  the  preceding  cyde, 
the  Springtide  muat  thruat  its  cheer  from  with- 
out on  a  reluctant  mood ;  but  here  the  new  year 
illustrates  the  greater  health  of  spirit,  in  that 
DOW  the  mood  answers  to  the  promise  of  the 


■son,  and  goes  forth  congenially  to  meet  it.' 

LXXXIV.  3.  When  lAou  ihouldst  link  thy 
life  with  one,  etc,  Referriug  to  ypung  Hallam^s 
engagement  to  the  poet's  sister  Emily. 

LaXXV.  1.  'Tts  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
etc.    Compsie  zzTii.  4  above. 

2.  O  tnt€  in  word  and  tried  in  deed,  etc. 
This,  as  the  poet  explained  to  Gatty,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  £.  L.  Lushington,  like  the  epi- 
thalamiam  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 

LXXXVI.  L  Sweet  after  showers,  etc.  The 
four  stsnzss  form  a  single  sentence.  Compare 
the  eariy  poem  on  *  The  Foet  *  for  a  finepssssge 
similarly  sustained.  Tennyson  told  Knowles 
that  this  was  one  of  the  poems  he  liked.  It 
was  written  at  Bournemouth,  and  the  *  srabro- 
sial  air'  was  *the  west  wind,'  which,  in  the 
last  stanxa,  is  represented  as  *  rolling  to  the 
£astem  sess  Ull  it  meets  the  STeninpr  star.'  In 
the  3d  stanza,  *  the  f anor '  means  '  imagination 
—  the  fancy  —  no  particniar  fancr.' 

LXXXVlI.  1.  /  past  beside  the  reverend 
waUs,  etc.    Referring  to  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 

4.  T%at  long  walk  qf  limes.  In  the  grounds 
of  TrinitT  College. 

6.  Where  once  we  held  debate.  Referring,  as 
the  poet  told  Mr.  Knowles,  to  the  'Water 
Club,'  so  called  '  because  there  was  no  wine.' 
He  added:  'They  used  to  make  speeches— I 

10.    Thsbar<f  Michael  Ayelo.    *  Michael  An- 

?elo  had  a  strong  bar  of  bone  over  his  eyes ' 
rennrson  to  Gatty). 

LXXXVin.  1.  Wild  bird,  whose  warUe, 
liquid  sweet,  etc.    The  nightingale. 

2.  The  darkening  leqf.  The  1st  edition  has 
*the  dusking  leaf.' 

LXXXIX.  1.    This  fiat  lawn,  etc.   The  lawn 
of  Soroersb/  Rectory.     The  poet  tells  Qatty 
that  'the  ''^ towering  sycamore  "  is  out  down 
and  the  four  poplan  are  gone,  and  the  lawn  is 
no  longer  a  flat  one/ 

3.  2hiff y  jmrliems  <tf  tks  law,    Um 
haa  ^dnkj  porfitna.' 


6.  The  Tuscan  poets.  Compare  page  163 
above.  The  following  sonnet  was  addressed  by 
Arthur  to  Tennyson's  sister  Emily  (to  whom  hf* 
was  betrothed  at  the  time),  when  he  began  to 
taseh  her  Italian :  ^ — 

Ledy«  I  bid  thee  to  e  Mmny  dooM, 
Ringing  with  eelioee  of  lUuien  eong; 
Henoef  orth  to  thee  tbeee  mscic  h^  belong. 
And  ell  the  plesMat  place  ieUke  a  home. 
Herk,  00  the  right,  with  full  pieno  tone. 
Old  Dante**  voice  encirelea  all  the  air; 
Hark  yet  acain,  like  flute-toaea  mingling  rare, 
Comee  the  seen  iweetnem  of  Petrerea*t  moan. 
FSm  thou  the  Untel  freely ;  wlthoat  fear 
Feaat  on  the  muale.    I  do  better  know  thee 
Than  to  aiMpect  thia  pleeaure  thou  doat  owe  ma 
Will  wrong  thy  gentle  apirit,  or  make  leaa  dear 
That  element  whence  tbou  moat  draw  thy  Hie  — 
An  Kngliah  maiden  and  an  Sagliah  wife. 

Again  he  addresMs  her  thus  (compare  Izzzia 

6):- 

Sometimee  I  dream  thee  leaning  o*or 

The  harp  I  need  to  love  ao  well; 
Anln  I  tremble  and  adore 

The  aool  of  Ita  delidooe  awdl; 
Again  the  very  air  la  dim 

with  eddiee  of  harmoolooa  might, 
And  all  my  brain  and  aenaea  awim 

la  a  keen  martneia  of  delight. 

12.  The  crimson  -  circled  star.  The  plaaet 
Venua.  Tlie  next  line,  as  the  noet  explained, 
refers  to  the  evolution  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La 
Place. 

XCI.  1.  The  sea-blue  bird  <^  March.  Tlia 
kingfisher,  as  the  poet  himself  explained.  Gatty 
quotes,  as  a  parallel  passage:  — 

The  flelda  made  golden  with  the  flower  of  Xareh, 
The  throatle  ainring  in  the  feether*d  larch, 
^id  down  the  river,  like  a  flame  of  blue, 
aa  aa  arrow  fllee  the  water-king. 


XCn.  4.  And  such  refraction  <^  eMato.  efe. 
An  alluaion  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  retrae- 
tton  in  making  objects  appear  above  the  horisoB 
when  they  are  actually  below  it. 

Compare  Coleridge,  '  Death  of  Wallensteiii,* 
T.I:  — 

Aathe  eon, 
Kre  it  la  rieea,  aooMtlmee  paiota  Ka  image 
In  the  atmoephere,  ao  often  do  the  apirite 
Of  great  evente  atride  on  before  the  eventa, 
And  in  today  already  walka  to-morrow. 

XCIV.  3.  They  haunt  the  silence  f^  the  breast^ 
etc.  *  I  figure  myaelf  in  thia  rather '  (Tennyson, 
quoted  by  Knowles). 

XCV.  By  night  we  lingered  on  the  (ova,  etc. 
Another  family  scene  at  Somersb^. 

2.  The  fluttering  um.  The  adjeethre  is  Tery 
descriptive. 

.3.  TJie  filmy  shapes,  etc.  Night  moths  (Are- 
tica  mmthrastt ),  sa  the  po<>t  explained  to  Gatty. 

9.  The  living  soul.  *  Perchance  the  Deity. 
The  first  reading  (in  1st  edition)  was  *' His  liv 


>  Mra.  Rltehle  aaya  that  Emily  waa  *  aoareely 
tera'atthetimeof  Arthur*adeathiBU»;  hntaha 
bora  OB  the  SfiCh  of  Oolobar,  IttL 
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ine  tool "  —  bnt  my  oonMieiioe  was  tnrabled  by 
^*  nis."  I  *ve  often  had  a  strange  feelingr  dF 
being  wound  and  im^ed  in  the  Great  SSonl ' 
CTennyson,  quoted  by  Xnowles). 

11.  jEontan  music,  Comparezzzy.  3,  above. 

XCVL  2.  One  indeed  I  knew^  etc.  Qenung 
remarks:  ^It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
poem  narrates  the  spiritnal  experience  of  Ar> 
thor  Hallam  himself.  .  .  .  The  passage  where 
Tennyson  recognizes  in  Arthur 

Ths  fiath,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doabto  that  drive  the  oowsrd  bsek, 

and  the  one  where  he  deseribes  Arthnr's  as  a 
eharaeter  of 

Sersphic  intellact  and  force 

To  Miie  end  throw  the  douhta  of  man, 

would  seem  to  indicate  much  more  calmness  of 
aanired  stren^^  than  the  poem  before  us;  but 
at  the  same  time  this  calmness  may  have  been 
reached  through  severe  struggle.  Would  not 
this  passage,  from  Arthur  hfallam's  **  Re- 
mains,*'  indicate  such  spiritnal  conflict?  — 

I  do  bet  mock  me  with  theae  qneaHofntags. 
Dark,  dark,  yea,  *  irrecoverably  dark,* 
la  the  aoiil*a  eye:  yet  how  it  atrivea  uid  battlaa 
Thorough  th*  unpenetrable  g^oom  to  llz 
That  matter  light,  the  aecret  truth  of  thingi, 
Which  ia  the  body  of  the  inflnite  Ood  I 

One  of  Arthur's  early  friends  also  writes: 
'*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  when  I  first 
knew  hmi  he  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
mental  depression,  which  gradually  grew  fewer 
and  fainter,  and  had  at  length,  I  thought,  dia- 
a|>peare(L  or  mer^ped  in  a  peaceful  Cnristian 
faith.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  in  other 
ardent  and  adventurous  minds,  and  have  always 
looked  upon  them  as  the  symptom,  indeed,  of 
an  imperfect  moral  state,  but  one  to  which  the 
finest  spirits,  during  the  process  of  their  purifi- 
cation, are  most  subject." ' 

XCVlI.  1.  My  love  has  taWd  with  rocks  and 
ffMf ,  efc.  Gatty  remarks  that  *  this  is  highly 
mystioal,*  and  he  appears  not  to  have  ezplamed 
it  correctly  at  first.  A  note  of  the  poet's  in- 
forms him  that  it  is  intended  to  describe  *  the 
relation  of  one  on  earth  to  one  in  the  other  and 
hii^er  world  —  not  the  author's  relation  to  him 
here.  He  certainly  looked  up  to  the  author, 
fuUy  as  much  as  the  autiior  to  him.' 

aCVIII.  1.  Y(m  leave  us:  you  will  see  the 
Mhine^  etc.  Addressed  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who,  in  1836,  made  a  wedding  tour  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  expected  to  visit  Vienna.  See  the 
*  Memoir,'  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

6.  Any  mother  town.  Any  metropolis.  The 
poet  was  fond  of  translating  a  classical  term 
mto  the  vernacular.  Compare  *the  tortoise 
[testudo]  creeping  to  the  wall,'  in  the  '  Dream 
of  Fair  Women; '  *  the  northern  mom  '  (aurora 
horealis)  in  'Morte  d'Arthur,'  etc.  In  'The 
Princess,'  i.  we  have  '  mother-city '  for  metrop- 
olis. 

XCIX.  1.  Misest  ikou  thus^  dim  mom,  aoain^ 
etc.  Another  return  of  the  anniversary  of  Ar- 
thur's death.    Compare  IxziL  1,  above. 


C.l.    Idimbthehm.    The  1st editin 
'  I  wake,  I  rise.' 

CI.  1.  Unwatch'd,  the  garden  baug^^  situl 
sway.  etc.  The  poet's  farewell  to  SonMnby. 
The  date  has  been  often  pven  as  1835,  fafot  Na- 
pier is  ri^ht  in  putting  it  early  in  1837.  The 
three  Chnstmases  of  the  poem  are  not  m  three 
successive  years.    See  on  xxviiL  1,  abore. 

3.  The  Lesser  Wain.  The  constoDatMrn 
Ursa  Minor  ^  the  '  polar  star '  being  at  tlie  end 
of  the  taiL 

CU.  2.  TSoo  spirits  qfa  diverse  love.  As  the 
poet  explained  to  Oat^.  these  do  not  rcpmatt 
persons:  'the  first  is  tne  love  of  the  native 
place;  the  second,  the  same  love  mihanred  by 
the  memory  of  the  friend.' 

CIII.  1.    I  dreamed  a  vision  i^the  dead. 
intimate  friend  of  the  poet  sa^  that  thia 
real  dream.     Tennyson  furnished  Gatty 
this  note:  '  I  rather  believe  that  the  inaid< 
are  the  Muses,  Arts,  etc     Everything 
made  life  beautiful  here,  we  may  hope 
pass  on  with  us  beyond  the  grave.' 

To  Mr.  Knowles  he  said  that  the  maidetw  are 
*  all  the  human  powers  and  talents  that  do  auc 
pass  with  life  but  go  along  with  it.'  The 
river '  is  *  life,'  and  the  '  hidden  smnmita  *  are 
'the  high  —  Uie  divine  —  the  origin  o£  life.* 
The 'sea 'in  the  4th  stanza  is 'eternity.'  Tbe 
7th  stanza  refers  to '  the  great  progress  of  the 
age,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  anouier  vrorid;  * 
and  the  9th  to  '  all  the  great  hopes  of  wcMnre 
and  men.' 

12.  1  did  them  wrong.  '  He  was  vrrong  to 
drop  his  earthly  hojies  and  powers — they  will 
be  stiU  of  use  to  him '  CTeimyson,  quoted  by 
Ejiowlee). 

CIV.l.  A  single  ckurdk  beiow  the  kOL  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  as  the  poet  himself  explained. 
The  family  resided  for  a  time  at  Hig^  Beeck 
Epping  Forest.  The  mansion,  known  as  Beech 
Hjjl  House,  has  since  been  torn  down  and  re- 
built. It  stood  on  high  ground,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Waltham  Abbey,  aboot 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

CV.  1.  Tonight  ungather'd  let  us  iieane,  cfc. 
'Hie  1st  edition  reads:  — 


Thia  hoUy  by  the 
To-night,  nngather'd  shall  it 

Genung  remarks  here:  '  In  the  second  (^irist- 
mas-tide  the  lapse  of  time  had  made  Chriatnss 
obeervances  pleasant  for  their  own  sake^  aov 
the  "change  of  place,  like  growth  of  tune.** 
has  wrought  to  cause  the  interest  of  the  nsul 
customs  to  die;  aa  was  indeed  predicted  at  the 
first  Christmas-tide.  But  in  this  dying  of  us« 
and  wont  after  they  have  been  once  revived 
there  is  no  sign  of  retrogression  in  the  thooght; 
rather,  the  usual^  customs  have  lost  thear  life 
because  the  spirit  of  Christinas  hope  has  be- 
come so  setUed  and  significant  that  the  ancieat 
form  can  no  more  express  its  meaning.  Thr 
cheer  of  this  season  not  only  eoli|ises  the  piet 
but  rejects  all  formal  demonstratkwB  of  jey  ss 
unnecessary  and  meaningleei.' 

6.    What  lightens  in  the  ludd  eatt^  efc    Tkt 
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oet  ezpkiaed  to  Qatt  j  thst  this  *  nf en  to  the 
nstiUAtioii  of  the  eten  ririn^.* 
CVIL  1.  It  u  the  day  when  he  woe  horn.  The 
it  o£  Febnuuy.  Genmig  xemarkB:  *Iii  the 
ivt  eyde  Sprinflrtide  broncht  the  eheer  of  a 
ew  aeMon:  u  the  leooiid.  New  Year  heralded 
new  roond  of  eeeeone,  and  now  this  oharao- 
?rizinff  oooaeion  of  the  third  ojrole  enggeetB  a 
ew  life,  a  noble  life,  which,  haying  been  lived 
nee,  mar  fnmiah  the  model  for  noUe  lives  to 
ome.  The  pieient  aanivenary  iUnetratee,  as 
as  already  been  intimated  in  the  Christmas- 
ide,  how  m  this  o^cle  the  spirit  of  hope  has 
Tcrcome.  In  the  mst  eyole  the  snggestiTeness 
f  the  blooming  season  most  make  its  way  from 
rithoat  into  a  relnctant  mood;  in  the  second 
rde  tiie  calmer  mood  and  the  promising  season 
Dswer  spontaneously  to  each  other;  but  here  in 
be  dosing  crde  the  hopeful  mood  has  so  OYer> 
ome  the  influences  of  season  and  weather  that 
Ten  the  bitter  wintry  day  can  have  no  disturb- 
1^  effect  on  the  oonnrmed  cheer  within,  —  the 
imd's  peace  ia  sufficient  to  itself,  and  not  de- 

epQMitj  

^    AUthe  hrakee  and  thonu.    The  '  brakes,' 
s  Tennyson  explained,  are  *  bushes.' 
CIX.4.    TheUindh^eriegqftheCdt.   Com- 
are  ezxrii.  2  below,  and  the  *  Conclusion '  of 
The  Princess.' 

ex.  1.  The  sifli  f^  rathe  and  riper  yeare. 
Rathe,'  of  which  *  rraier '  is  the  comparative, 
leans  early.  The  poet  uses  it  anin,  adverb- 
illy.  in  *  Lancelot  and  Elaine ':  '  Till  rathe  she 
(Me.*  Compare  Milton, '  Lycidas,'  142:  *  Bring 
he  rathe  pnmrose  that  forsaken  dies.'  For  an 
istance  of  the  word  in  recent  proee^  see  J.  A. 
>vmonds^s  *  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Southern 
Europe'  (EmuLj  on  'Rimini'):  *  Whether  it  be 
be  rathe  loveliness  of  an  art  still  immature,  or 
be  beauty  of  an  art  in  its  wane,'  etc. 

2.  His  double  tongue.  The  1st  edition  has 
treble  tongue; '  and  in  4  below,  *  dearest '  for 
nearest.' 

To  him  who  graape^  tic.  The  Ist  edition  reads: 
To  who  may  grasp.' 

CXI.  4.  Begt  tum'd  the  thing  he  wa$.  The 
Bt  edition  has:  *  So  wore  his  outward  best.' 

CXn.  2.  The  lesser  lords  <f  doom.  '  Those 
hat  have  free  will  but  less  mtellect '  (Tenny- 
on's  note  to  Gatty). 

CXni.  1.  Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us 
n'sf ,  etc.    Compare  eviii.  4  above. 

3.  Jneioie  action.  The  1st  edition  has  W  but 
ome  later  ones  have  *of '  — perhaps  a  misprint. 

5.  With  thousand  shocks  that  cowu  and  go. 
lie  1st  edition  has  *  many  shocks.' 

CXiy.  7.  Bui  hy  year  and  hour.  The  1st 
dition  reads:  *  but  from  hour  to  hour.' 

CX  V.  1.  Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  qfsnow, 
tr.  *  Hie  last  note  of  time  in  the  poem.  Stand- 
ig  immediately  after  those  poems  in  which 
I  defined,  in  terms  of  Arthur's  character,  the 
reatneas  which  the  world  needs,  it  adds  to 
bem  the  sunestiveness  of  the  budding  year, 
lie  spedaloDMct  of  this  Springtide  ft«ems  to 
«  to  indicate  the  permanent  mood  in  which  the 
oveguiBg  thought  has  left  the  poet;  and  thus  it 


corresponds  to  the  groups  of  poems,  lx?i.-bczi.. 
in  the  first  ejole,  and  zcvi.-zcviii.,  in  the  second 
cycle.  It  alw  introduces  the  final  application 
and  conclusion  of  the  whole  thought;  and  so 
with  Springtide  the  poem  leaves  us  paamng  on 
into  a  new  era  of  hope '  (Genung). 

CXVI.  3.  And  that  dear  voux.  The  let  edi- 
tion has  *The  dear,  dear  voice  that  I  have 
known;'  and  in  the  next  line '  Will' for  *  Still.' 

CXVn.  3.  Every  kiss  ^  toothed  wheels.  In 
the  mechanism  of  docks  and  watches. 

CXVIII.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  Tennyson's  treatment  of  modem 
sdentific  theories  and  discoveries.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  geological  ages  and  the  evolution  of 
man  from  lower  typea  are  admirably  *moral- 
ixed.' 

1.  Dying  Natm*s  earth  and  lime.  The  iii> 
organic  dements  of  the  human  body. 

5.  Or^  crown' d  with  attributes  <^  woe.  The  1st 
edition  has  '  And '  for  'Or.' 

CXIX.  1.  DoorSt  where  my  heart  was  used  to 
beat^  etc.  Referring  to  another  visit  to  the 
*  long  unlovely '  Wiropde  Street.  Comjpare  vii. 
1  above.  *  No  longer  m  confused  despair,  but  in 
peaceful  hope,  the  poet  comes,  Ainirmy  on  f^ 
departed  friend  with  blessings;  and  all  sur- 
roundings of  weather  and  scenery  answer  to  the 
calm  within '  (Genung). 

CXX.  3.  Let  Aim,  the  wiser  sian,  etc.  Qatty 
remarks  that '  this  is  spoken  ironicallv,  and  is  a 
strongprotest  against  materialism;'  Dttt,astha 
poet  aads,  '  not  sgainst  evdution.' 

CXXl.  1.  8a3  Hesper,  oV  Me  buried  sua, 
etc.  The  evening-star,  aa  *  Phosphor'  is  the 
moming'etar,  *  double-name  for  what  is  one '  ^ 
the  same  planet  Venus.  Compaie  bczzix.  12 
above. 

5.  Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past^  etc. 
Gatty  took  this  to  be  a  roferonce  to  Arthur; 
but  Tennyson  says.  *  No — the  writer  is  rather 
referring  to  himysdx.' 


they  are  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  even  called 
him ''dear.'"  The  ' doom '  in  tha  next  line  ia 
that 'of  grief.'  ...  ^ 

And  yeam'd  to  burst  the  folded  aloom.  The 
1st  edition  has  '  strove '  for  ^  veam'd.' 

CXXIII.  1.  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew 
the  tree,  etc.  Referring  to  the  changes  in  the 
limits  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upheavd  of  hills 
and  mountains,  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet. 
Compare  Shakespeare's  allusion  to  comparap 
tively  recent  changes  of  the  sea-line  (as  00  the 
east  coast  of  Englimd)  in  Sonnet  Iziv.:  — 

Wlwn  I  lisve  m«d  the  btrngry  ooeaa  gmln 
AdTsatsfe  on  the  ktnffdom  of  the  ahofe, 
And  the  flm  Hrfl  win  of  the  wstery  wsk 
wHh  loflB  and  Wms  with 


CXXIV.  6.   And  what  I  am  beheld  again,  otc. 
The  let  edition  has:  '  And  whatrl-aeam  beheld 


again;  *  and,  in  the  next  line/ What-is,  and  no- 
man-a  nd<'rstands.' 
CXXV.3,   And  if  th$  mv  wtnM  ^  €»% 
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«fe.  *  In  his  deepest  self  the  poet  has  nerer  lost 
hope;  he  has  merely  used  the  Boog  to  guide 
thought  and  feeling  to  a  hopeful  end '  (Gennng). 
GXXVI.  3.  Who  moves  abmU  from  place  to 
piaoe^  etc.    The  Ist  edition  reads:  — 

Tlut  moTM  sboat  from  plaoe  to  plaosi 
And  whisper*  to  the  TMt  of  tpeoe 
Among  the  worlds,  that  ell  is  welL 

GXXVn.  2.  The  red  fool-fury  </  ike  Seine, 
etc.  This  has  heen  sunposed  to  refer  to  the 
Revolation  of  1848,  but  the  poet  informed  Gi^y 
that  it  was /probably  written  long  before  '48.' 

3.  But  ill  for  him  that  wean  a  crown.  The 
Ist  edition  reads:  *  But  woe  to  him; '  and,  in 
the  next  stanza,  *  the  yast  JSon.' 

CXXVUI.  2,  O  ye  mysteriee  of  good.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  ministers  of  good; '  and,  in  the 
6th  stanza,  *  baseness '  for  '  bareneas.' 

CXXXI.  1.  O  living  wUl,  etc.  'Free  will  in 
man,'  as  the  poet  ezpluned  to  Gati/. 

2.  Out  (^  dust.  The  1st  edition  has  '  out  the 
dust.' 

The  Epilogue.  O  true  and  tried,  etc,  *The 
poem  that  began  with  death,  over  which  in  its 
long  course  it  has  found  Iotc  triumphant,  now 
ends  widi  marriage,  that  highest  embij  illus- 
tration of  crowned  and  completed  love.  (Ge- 
nnng). 

The  eptthslamium  celebrates  the  marriage  of 
the  poet's  younger  sbter,  Cecilia,  to  Edmund 
Law  Lnshington,  October  10th,  1842. 

Gatty  said  that  this  marriage  song  *  scarcely 
harmonizes  with  the  lofty  solemnity  'of  'In 
Memoriam; '  but  Tennjrson  rer^ed  that  the  poem 
'  was  meant  to  be  a  kmd  of  Dirina  Commedia, 
ending  cheerfully.' 

2.    Since  first  Ae  told  me  that  he  loved,  etc.   Re- 
to  Arthur's  betrothal  to  Emily  Tenny- 


9.^  He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose.  Also  re- 
ferring to  Arthur. 

12.  For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee,  etc.  As 
Cecilia  was  bom  October  10, 1817,  she  was  eight 
years  younger  than  the  poet. 

13.  Her  feet,  my  darlinq,  on  the  dead.  Refer- 
ring to  the  graTcs  b«ieath  the  chancel  floor,  as 
the  next  line  does  to  the  memorial  tablets  on 
the  walls. 

14.  Her  sweet  *J  will^  has  made  you  one. 
The  Ist  edition  has  'ye '  for  *  tou.' 

As  Gennng  remarKs,  this  closing  poem  '  af- 
fords occasion  to  brinjf  in  reriew  before  us  the 
leadine  features  and  mflnenoes  of  "  In  Memo- 
riam,'''  namely:  — 

'  1.  Love,  which  surrives  regret  and  the 
graye,  has  recoTered  her  peace  in  this  worid, 
has  grown  greater  and  holier,  and  yet  by  no 
means  less  loyal  to  the  dead;  and  now,  no  more 
disturbed  by^  the  past,  she  devotes  herself  to 
the  innocent  jots  ot  the  present. 

'  2.  Remembrance  of  the  dead  is  chertBhed, 
not  sacrificed;  the  dead  is  thought  of  as  liying, 
and  perhaps^  present  on  this  occasion,  shedding 
naseen  blesrings  on  this  coronation  of  love. 

*J\,   The  liviog  present  is  suggested  by  the 


marriace-bells  and  festmtifls; 
which  loTe  finds  its  purest 

*4.    The  greater  future  _ 

thought  of  uie  new  life  that  nunr 
union,  a  new-bom  soul,  who  will  look 
more  advanoed  than  this,  and  oootiilmte  to  ha 
greatness,  and  so  be  a  link  betweem  na  snd  the 
perfect  future. 

'5.  Finally,  a  view  of  the  far  fntsre  per- 
fected. Its  character:  the  tiew  of  knowleaca 
eye  to  eve,  the  complete  subjugation  i 
nature  ox  all  that  is  brutish,  the  flowe 
fruit  of  which  the  present  ooataiaB  the 
Its  type :  the  life  oi  Arthur,  who  appeared  ia 
advance  of  his  time.  Its  nnhni nation:  life  in 
God.' 

When  reading  'In  Memoriam'  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  poet  said:  '  It  is  rather  the  cry 
of  the  whole  human  race  than  mine.  In  tkie 
poem  altogether  private  grief  swells  osit  ivta 
thought  of,  and  hope  for,  the  whole  worid.  It 
begins  with  a  funeral  and  ends  with  a 
— befi^  with  death  and  ends  in  proi 
new  Ufe  —  a  sort  of  Divine  Comedy,  ..-y>.».^ 
at  the  close.  ...  It 's  too  hopeful,  this  Poem, 
more  than  I  am  myself.  ,  .  .  The  gencnral  way 
of  its  being  written  was  so  oueer  that  if  tliere 
were  a  bumk  space  I  would  put  in  a 
.  .  .  I  think  of  adding  another  to  it,  a 
lative  one,  bringing  out  the  thonghta  ol  the 
"  Higher  Panthosm,"  and  showing  that  all  the 
arguments  are  about  as  good  on  one 
the  other,  and  thus  throw  man  back 
theprimitive  impulses  and  feelingB.' 

The  poet  also  explained  to  Mr.  Kmmlem  that 
there  were  '  nine  natural  groups  or  diviakioa^in 
'In  Memoriam,'  as  follows:  from  i.  to 
from  ix.  to  XX.;  fromxxi.  toxxvxL;  from 
toxUx.;  froml.tolviii.;  fromlix.to]zxi.; 
Ixxii.  to  xcviii.;  from  xeix.  to  diL;  and 
civ.  to  cxxxi. 

For  fuller  notes  on  the  poem,  the  readet  « 
be  referred  to  Rolfe's  edition  (Boston,  189S>. 

Fsge  19S.    Maud. 

'  The  Tribute,'  in  which  the  poem  appealed 
that  eighteen  years  later  became  the  genu  ol 
'  Mand,'   was   a  oolleetion  of    iwi««^li  n<i<i— 

S«ms  by  various  authors,  edited  by  I>ord 
orthampton.  Swinburne,  in  1876  (in  *T1ke 
Academy '  for  January  29),  refers  to  it  as  *  the 
poem  of  deepest  charm  and  fullest  delislit  of 
pathos  and  melody  ever  written  by  Mr.  Tetuiy- 
son:  since  recast  mto  new  form  uid  refreshed 
with  new  beaul^  to  fit  it  for  reappearance 
among  the  crownmg  passages  of  '^  Mand.**  * 

This  poem  is  also  mterestine  as  having  been 
the  snbiect  of  the  first  notice  that  Teanvaan  re> 
oeived  nom  the '  E^burgh  Review  *  (Oetober, 
18^7).    The  writer  says:  — 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  aome- 
what  mysterious  contribution  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson,  entiUed  '  Stanzas ; '  but  aundst  aome 
qnaintneas,  and  some  oceasianal  absurdities  of 
expression,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  hsmi. 
of  a  true  poet  —  such  as  the  antiiar  off  'Mar*- 
'  and  the  lines  on  the  'AxabiaB  Kights* 
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nadoabtedly  is  —  in  those  stanzas  whieh  de- 
aeribe  the  appearance  of  a  Tisionaxy  form,  by 
whieh  the  writer  is  supposed  to  be  haunted 
amidst  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city. 

Fart  L  The  division  into  Parts  was  not 
made  in  the  early  editions. 

Uim2.  DabbUd  with  Uood-red  heath.  When 
I  beard  Tennyson  read  the  poem  he  paused  here 
and  said,  *'  Blood-red  heath !  The  critics  micrht 
bare  known  by  that  that  the  man  was  mad; 
there  's  no  such  thing.' 

9.  A  vast  tpeaUation,  The  let  edition  has 
*Ki«at' for  Wast.' 

12.  And  tha  Hying  gold  qf  the  ndri'd  wood- 
lamia  drove  thro*  the  air,  Rnskin.  in  *  Modem 
Patnten '  (vol.  iii.  chap.  12),  cites  this  as  an  *  ex- 
onisite '  illustration  of  what  he  calls  *  pathetic 
Ulaey/ 

21.  Why  do  they  prate  <^  the  bleseinga  <if 
I*eaee9  This  and  the  stanzas  that  follow,  as 
well  as  those  on  war  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
were  particularly  criticised  hy^  the  early  review- 
ers, who  made  the  stupid^  mistake,  to  which  1 
have  already  referred,  of  interpreting  the  mor- 
bid utterances  of  the  hero  as  the  poet's  own. 
There  were  protests  in  verse  also;  as  in  a  poor 
travesty  entitled  *  Anti-Maud,'  of  which  this 
may  serve  as  a  specimen :  — 

Who  if  it  elamoan  for  Wsr  T   Is  it  one  who  U  resdy  to 

llffbtr 
It  tt  one  who  will  grssp  tbs  sword,  end  mah  on  the  foe 

with  s  ahoot  T 
Wmt  fram  It:  —  *t  it  one  of  tbs  moiiiig  ndnd  who  merely 

Intends  to  write  -~ 
He  atts  St  hone  by  his  own  snug  besrtb,  sad  hesrs  tbs 
howl  without. 


44.  To  pestle  a  poisoned  poison  behind  his 
crimson  lights.  Even  the  drugs  of  the  apothe- 
eary  are  adulterated. 

53.  Whai  I  ami  raging  alone,  etc,  ^  This  and 
the  two  following  stanzas  were  not  in  the  1st 
edition. 

65.  Workmen  up  at  the  Hall!  The  1st  edi- 
tion has :  *'  There  are  workmen  up  at  the  Ebll.' 

76.  /  will  bury  myse{f  in  myself.  The  1st 
edition  has:  *  I  will  buxy  myself  in  my  books.' 
Peter  Bayne  C  Lessons  from  My  Masters,'  1879) 
ssvs:  *No  change  could  be  more  expressive. 
Of  an  the  sraves  in  which  a  man  can  bury 
himself,  self  is  the  worst  — haunted  with  the 
ghostliest  visions^  tormented  with  the  loathliest 
worms.  Accordingly,  the  recluse  now  sinks 
into  a  mood  of  contented  and  cynical  Epicure- 
anism, more  venomously  bad  than  that  in  which 
he  had  invoked  Mars  to  shame  Belial  and  Mam- 
moo.  He  will  let  the  world  have  its  way.  .  .  . 
This  is  his  point  of  deepest  degradation;  henoe- 
forward  he  ascends.' 

87.  From  which  I  escaped,^  heartfree.  Not 
quite,  or  he  would  not  have  said  so. 

102.  A  million  emerald*  break  from  the  ruby- 
budded  lime.  The  green  leaves  bursting  from 
their  crimson  sheath. 

115.  I  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  abroad  '  for  *  to-day.' 

178.  Till  I  well  could  weep,  etc,  'Themean- 
BMS  and  the  sordid  spirit  ot  the  world  now  be- 


gin to  call  forth  tears  instead  of  sarcasm  and 
raillery;  and  he  could  weep,  too,  for  his  own  tti- 
aetivity  and  baseness,  as  well  as  for  its  mean- 
ness. The  change  of  the  measure  beautifully 
expresses  the  character  of  the  transformation 
the  voice  and  its  mistress  are  working  in  the 
hearer '  (Mann). 

This  quotation  is  from  *  Tennyson's  *''  Maud  " 
Vindicated :  an  Explanatory  Essay,'  by  Robert 
James  Mann,  M.  £).,  published  in  1866.  The 
poet,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  pam- 
phlet, said:  ^  No  one  with  this  essav  before  him 
can  in  future  pretend  to  misunaeistaad  my 
dramatic  poem  *'  Maud."  Tour  commentary 
is  as  true  as  it  is  full.'  In  replying  to  another 
gentleman  who  had  Bent  him  a  copy  of  a  favor- 
able review,  he  wrote  thus:  — 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
your  critique  on  my  poem;  and  happy  to  find 
that  you  approve  of  it,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
critics  (so-called),  have  taken  some  pains  to  look 
into  it  and  see  what  it  means.  There  has  been 
from  manv  quartan  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
it;  and  1  have  even  had  insulting  anonymous 
letters:  indeed,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  this  poor 
little  work  of  mine  has  exoitSra.' 

212.  What  if  with  her  sunnu  Aotr,  etc,  *  The 
natural  reaction  of  doubt  following  upon  ex- 
alted hope '  (Bfann). 

233.  That  oil'd  and  eurVd  Assyrian  bull. 
Bayne  considers  this  '  one  of  the  crudest  lines 
Tennyson  ever  ]>eniied.  .  .  .  grotesque,  with- 
out being  expressive.'  It  is  true  that  *  the  last 
thing  the  wmged  buU  from  Nineveh  suggests 
is  a  dandy; '  but  that  is  just  what  it  might  suir- 
gest  to  a  morbid  imagination  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, recalls  only  the  abundant  curls  of  the 
majestic  figure.  It  is  the  hero's  metaphor,  not 
Tennyson's. 

264.  Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have  grown, 
etc.  *  The  cynic  now  begins  really  to  under- 
stand his  own  cjrnicism;  he  not  only  feels  his 
languor  and  deficiency,  but  comprehends  much 
concerning  their  cause.  This  is  a  beautiful  in- 
dication of  the  better  state  of  things  that  is  al- 
ready initiated  for  him,  through  the  healthy 
operation  of  his  afPeetions '  (Mann). 

285>d00.  Did  J  hear  it  ha(f  in  a  dose,  etc, 
Theee  stanzas,  which  sorely  puzzled  the  critics 
at  first,  are  now  made  clear  by  the  19th  poem 
of  Part  I.  (pp.  20&-210)  which  wss  not  in  the  1st 
edition.  _^ 

328.  Then  returns  the  dark.  The  1st  edition 
reads:  '  And  back  returns  the  dark.' 

363,  364.  A  wounded  thif^,  etc.  These  two 
lines  were  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

366-381.  Last  week  came  one  to  the  countw 
town,  etc.  This  stanza  was  foolishly  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  poet's  own  *  attack  unon 
peace-advocates  in  general; '  and  one  journalist 
considered  it  a  personal  ulusion  to  a^  certain 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

382-388.  /  wish  I  could  hear  again.  He,  This 
stanza  wss  not  in  the  1st  edition;  nor  the  two 
lines  that  end  the  poem  below  — '  And  ah  for  a 
man  to  arise  in  me.' ate.  Tha  lofioar,  as  Baynt 
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ranarioB,  'neatly  gtrengtheng  the  poem  at  this 
point: '  and  the  two  lines,  set  by  themaeWes, 
are  like  a  jewelled  clasp  knitting  the  eariier  to 
the  later  portions  of  the  first  Part.' 

412-415.  Birds  in  the  high  HaU-fforden,  eic. 
When  reading  the  |>oem  Tennyson  would  ask 
his  listeners  what  birds  these  were  that  cried, 
'  Biand,  Mand,  Maud; '  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells 
of  a  lady  who  replied,  *  Nightingales,  sir  ? ' 
'Pooh! '  said  the  poet,  'what  a  cockney  yon 
are  I  Ni^tingales  aon't  say  Mand.  Rooks  do. 
or  someuiing  like  it  —  Caw,  caw,  caw,  caw. 
He  asked  the  same  question  when  he  nad  the 
poem  to  mj  wife  and  rnvself . 

^1.  Binging  through  the  vatieya.  'Lilies' 
is  a  Tery  imperfect  rhyme  to  *  vallejrs; '  but 
Tennyson  not  unfreqnently  indnlses  in  such 
license.  For  a  list  of  the  imperfect  rhymes 
in  '  In  Memoriam,'  see  Mr.  Joseph  Jaoobs's 
*  Tennyson  and  In  Memoriam '  (London,  1892). 
He,  however,  indndes  many  rhymes  that  are 
unobjectionable;  like  prayer,  air;  tnoods,  woods; 
hours,  flowers^  etc. 

434, 435.  For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 
etc,  because,  as  the  poet  said  to  Knowles  (and 
to  me  also)  when  reading  the  passage,  *  if  yon 
tread  on  diuaies  they  turn  up  underfoot  and  get 


441.  And  little  King  Charley  snarlina  I  The 
1st  edition  reads:  '  And  little  £iiig  Charles  is 
snarling.' 

657.  My  yet  young  lift,  Bayne  says:  '  These 
words  are  more  cunousl^  eraressiTe  of  a  brood- 
ing inward-looking  habit  01  mind  than  any  I 
know  of  in  literature.'  He  doubts  whether  the 
young  man  '  ought  to  have  been  represented  as 
still  so  morbidly  self>consoious'  as  this  implies. 
To  my  thinking,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  even 
at  this  stage  of  his  experience  he  should  oocar 
sionally  lapse  into  the  old  unhealthy  introspeo- 
tiTeness.  Later  than  this  —  after  the  happy 
Yes '  has  faltered  from  the  maiden's  lips  —  it 
would  be  impossible. 

582.  Over  glowinq  ships.  The  1st  edition  has 
'  O'er  the  blowing  snips.' 

599.  /  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  etc.  '  The 
one  feature  tiuit  dwells,  soul-like,  within  the 
delicious  lines  of^  these  subtle  stanzas  —  the 
aU-pervading  insmration  of  their  richly  varied 
movements — is  the  sustained  sense  of  absolute 
content  and  calm.  There  is  joyous  rapture 
within  them  everywhere,  but  the  rapture  is 
still  and  deep.  The  very  fint  line  is,  in  its 
smooth,  louff  measure,  the  audible  symbol  of 
perfect  rest '  (Mann). 

616.  Dark  cedar.  The  same  under  which 
he  heard  Mand  singing  the  '  passionate  ballad 
gallant  and  gay '  (page  202).  These  oedan  of 
Lebanon  are  not  uncommon  in  old  Rngligh  gar- 
dens. 

634.  A  sad  astroUtgy,  Not  the  old  astrology 
which  made  human  destiny  dependent  on  the 
stars,  but  *  the  sadder  astrology  of  modem  as- 
tronomy, which  shows  that  the  celestial  bodies 
follow  their  own  courseSvand  have  nothing  to 
do  with  human  affurs.'  The  science  of  our  day 
has  zvmoved  them  to  such  inconceivable  dis- 


tance that  they  only  make  man  feel  '  his  w^ 
thingness.' 

666.  That  long,  Umng  kiss.  The  1st  editaoa 
has  *  long  lover's  kiss.' 

663.  In  bridal  whiu.  Prophetic  of  the  com- 
ing bridal:  or,  as  Mann  explains,  Afresh  in  the 
history  of  nis  joy.' 

^  681.    Some  dark  undercurrent  wm.    A|iuam 
timent  of  coming  misf ortnne,  which  he  never* 
theless  refuses  to  dwell  upon. 

684-786.  Her  brother  is  coming  badt  to-mgkt, 
eic.  As  alreac^  menti<»ed,  this  poem  is  not  in 
the  1st  edition.  It  clears  up  the  obeeniities  of 
the  story, '  varies  the  interest  and  deejpene  the 
pathos,'  and  makes  the  love  of  Mand  for  the 
hero  1ms  improbable.  We  learn,  among  other 
things,  that  Mand  had  always  nursed  the  idea 
that  it  was  her  duty,  for  her  mother's  sake,  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  son  of  the  suicide,  and  whik 
he  was  gloomily  cursing  the  fanuly  of  his  fa- 
ther's destroyer,  Maud  was  kneeHne  in  ~ 

r  misht  be 


churches  praying  that  they  might 
(Bayne). 

757.  That  he  Itsft  his  wine,  tic.  Nodonbthe 
was  better  than  this  prejudiced  wihwiw  had 
represented:  and  we  have  strunger  reaann  for 
thinking  so  later. 

845.  My  Maud  has  sent  it  b^  thee,  AtleMt. 
he  flatters  his  f  aiu^  that  she  did. 

850-923.  Come  into  the  aarden^Mawd.  Tha 
lovely  song  abounds  in  ulnstrations  of  whs: 
Ruskiu  calls  *  the  pathetic  faUaey '  (see 
12  above).  '  The  lover  transfers  all  the 
of  his  heart  to  the  flowers,  and  the  flowers  be- 
come part  of  his  heart '  (Stopford  Brooke). 

Part//.  Lines  49-77.  See  what  a  lovely  sknU 
etc,  '  This  is  unquestionably  true  to  natsRw 
The  merest  trifles  commonly  catch  the  eye  of 
persons  who  are  intenselv  ocen|»ed  with  gneL 
and  then  lead  them  out  from  themaelveB,  nsczl 
they  are  able  to  find  some  relief  for  the  internal 
pressure  through  words '  (Mann). 

131-140.  Courage,  poor  heart  qf  stone,  fCr. 
These  lines  were  not  in  the  Ist  editioa.  As 
Bayne  remarks,  they  tell  us  that  Mand  dies,^ 
a  fact  that  previously  we  could  only  gneos  aL 

141-238.  O,  that  'twere  possibU,  etc.  For 
the  history  of  this  poem,  see  page  196  abowi 
The  changes  from  the  version  of  1837  are  masr. 

146.  Btt  the  Aosie  that  gave  me  birth.  One- 
nally,  '  Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth.*  Is 
the  next  stanza  (163)  '  God '  has  been  phsnH 
to 'Christ.' 

164,  165.  Haif  in  dreams  .  .  .  early  skits, 
Tliese  two  lines  are  not  in  the  1837  poem,  whi^ 
below  (168)  has  '  to-morrow '  for  '  the  monow.' 

171-195.  '  T  tf  a  morning,  pure  and  sMxcf,  He 
This  stanza  and  the  next  (vi.  and  vix.)  take  tfa» 
place  of  the  following:  — 

Do  I  beer  the  pleannt  ^Qtty 
That  I  heard  her  chant  of  old  t 
Bat  I  wake — mv  dream  ia  lled« 
Withoat  knowledge,  without  pity  •» 
In  the  •hoddering  dawn  behold, 
By  the  curtalna  of  mj  bed. 
That  abiding  phantom  oold. 

19&-20L    Get  thee  hence^  sfe.     In  the  Iff 
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poem  thk  stanza  oomM  before  the  pnaent  zii. 
•■  eiplainod  below. 

200-220.  Then  I  rite^  tie.  There  is  no  change 
fai  iz*.  z.,  and  zi.  ezoept  *  eroaMS '  for  '  croee- 
•th  *  (twiee)  in  z.  They  are  followed  by  the 
ptennt  ziii.  which  originally  read  thus:  — 

Th»n  the  broad  light  glarM  and  beata, 

And  th«  nmk  «y0  flltt  and  flaati, 

And  wfll  not  let  ma  ba. 

I  lontha  Um  aqoaraa  mi 

And  tha  faoaa  that  ona 

Baarta  with  no  lora  for  ma; 

AlwaTa  I  long  to  craap 

To  aoma  atiU  caTarn  daap, 

And  to  waap,  and  waap,  and  waap, 

My  whola  aool  oat  to  thaa. 

Ilus  SI  foUoved  by  the  present  yiii.  and  zii.,  to 
the  latter  of  which  the  2d  and  6th  lines  have 
been  added.  The  poem  then  concludes  with 
the  fc^lowing  stanzas,  which  do  not  appear  in 

a 

But  aha  tarrlaa  fai  her  plaea. 
And  I  paint  tha  baaataooa  faoa 
Of  tba  maidan,  that  I  loat, 
In  my  inaar  ayaa  again, 
Laat  my  baart  ba  orarbome 
By  tha  thing  I  hold  in  aoom. 
By  a  doll  machanir  choat 
And  a  inggla  of  tha  brain. 
I  aan  uuSSam  forth  my  bride 
Aal  knew  bar  fair  and  kind, 
Aa  I  iroo*d  bar  for  mr  wife; 
Bha  ia  lovely  by  my  «da 
In  tba  ailanea  of  my  Ufa  -^ 
T  ia  a  phantom  of  tba  mind. 

*Tia  a  phantom  fair  and  good; 
I  aan  aJl  it  to  my  aida, 
00  to  gnaid  my  lua  from  ill, 
Tho*  iU  ghaady  aiatar  glide 
And  be  mored  around  ma  atlll 
With  tha  moring  of  tha  blood. 
That  ia  mo?ed  not  of  the  wilL 

Lat  it  paaB«  the  dreary  brow, 
Let  the  diamal  faoa  go  by. 
Wm  it  lead  me  to  the  grsTaT 
Than  I  loae  it:  it  wiU  fly: 
Oaa  It  overlaat  tha  nerraat 
Oaa  it  orerlia  the  eye  T 
Bnt  the  other,  like  the  atar, 
Thro*  tha  flbannei  wlndeth  tu 
nn  it  fade  and  faU  and  die. 
To  IU  Arebetrpe  that  walta. 
Glad  in  light  by  golden  gatea— > 
Chid  fai  Ugbt  the  Spirit  walU 
To  embrace  me  In  the  aky. 


23^^342.  Dead,  long  dead,  etc,  '  Hie  reason 
of  the  loni^tasked  sufferer  has  at  last  yielded 
to  the  oootinued  strain,  and  he  'w  now  a  maniac, 
confined  in  one  of  the  London  asylums  for  the 
insane,  where  he  can  hear  the  muffled  sound 
and  confusion  of  the  vast  metropolitan  traffic 
around  him  in  an  interminable  whirl  * 


The  erities  haye  generally  agreed^  that  the 
delineation  of  insanity  here  is  surprisingly  true 
to  nature;  hot  Stopford  Brooke  thinks  there  is 
too  maeh  method  m  the  madness.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  poem,  he  aays,  *  falls  almost 
into  a  logical  order,  as  if  at  tha  bottom  of  his 


madnoM  ^1*^  man  was  not  mad  at  all.  We  can 
trace,  then,  the  elaborate  argumentatiTe  wajr  in 
which  Tennyson  has  worked  it  out — a  tmng 
we  cannot  doj  for  ezaoiple,  in  the  madnoM  of 
Ophelia — a  smiilar  madness  of  lore  and  sorrow 
and  death.  The  picture  is  also  carefully  made 
up  of  acattered  impressions  recorded  in  the  first 
part  of  the  poem.  These  are  apparently  huddled 
together  in  the  disorder  of  madnem,  bnt  it  ia 
not  really  so.  They  hsTO  a  connection,  and  the 
stitches  which  unite  them  are  too  dear.  The 
interspersed  reflections  are  also  too  sane  —  as 
for  instance,  *' Friend,  to  be  struck  bj  the 
public  foe,"  etc.  A  madman  might  thmk  a 
part  of  it,  but  not  the  whole,  and  not  in  that 
way.*  But  later  Mr.  Brooke  save:  *  I  haTe 
mside  certain  criticisms  on  **  Mana,**  and  I  am 
troubled  by  baring  made  them.  .  .  .  The  criti- 
cisms may  be  all  wrong.  When  we  approach 
a  ^reat  poet's  work,  our  proper  position  is  hu- 
mility.' 

The  poet  said  to  Mr.  KnowUo:  *The  whole  of 
the  stanzas  where  he  is  mad  in  Bedlam,  from 
"  Dead,  long  dead,"  to  ''  Deeper,  CTcr  so  little 
deeper,"  were  written  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
some  mad  doctor  wrote  to  me  that  nothing  since 
Shakespeare  has  been  so  good  for  msdriwi  aa 
this.' 

I  reooDect,  br  the  by.  that  when  Tennyson 
was  reading  *  Biand,'  ana  referring  at  inteiTals 
to  his  treatment  of  the  hero's  madnen,  he  inei- 
dentallv  made  a  remark  or  two  in  disparage- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  insanity. 
The  gist  of  the  criticism  wss  that  the  talk  of 
the  uamatast's  crazr  people  wss  of  too  ran* 
dom  a  character,  lacking  the  *  method '  which 
professional  obserrers  detect  in  madness  —  the 
connection,  b^  disordered  asMciation,  of  ideas 
that  to  ordinary  folk  appear  disconnected. 
This  wss  in  the  summer  ot  1H91,  and  Stopford 
Brooke's  book  was  not  published  until  1891. 

Part  III,  My  life  has  crept  §o  long,  etc,  *  In 
Part  III.  he  is  sane  and  calm^  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  tha  high  ambition  of  a  people 
resolute  to  do  justice,  and  glad  that  England, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  has  undertaken  to  wreak 
God*s  wrath  ''on  a  giant  liar."  .  .  .  Lsst  of 
all,  siz  lines  (54-^)  are  added  in  which  the 
meaning  sad  moral  of  the  poem  are  grandly 
summed  u^.'  These  last  siz  lines  ars  not  in 
the  Ist  edition. 

Page  217.    The  Bbook. 

Certain  erities  haye  attempted  to  identifytha 
brook  of  this  poem  with  the  one  near  Ten- 
nyson's birthplace  at  Somersby;  bnt  the  two 
differ  in  some  particulars,  and  this  one,  as  he 
himself  said,  was  an  imaginary  brook. 

Line  6.  How  money  f^eda.  Compare  *  Tha 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  i.  3.  95:  — 


Anientc.  WaatUalnaarted  tomaka  te 
Or  ia  yoor  gold  and  aUrar  ewea  and  ramat 
Skylook,  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  It 


goodt 


See  also  Bacon. '  Emay  on  Usury ':  *Thatitts 
against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money.' 

17.   Oreventheeweet^kalf'Sni^iMkNetighernf 
air.    The  cool  and  mIvMow  Neilghany  HiUg 
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in  IndiA,  a  faTOrite  rammer  rmort  of  the  Eng- 
lieh  lesiaeiitB. 

46.  WUlaw-weed,  The  EpilMum  kirsutum 
of  limianis. 

92.  Norqftkom,    Originally,  *  neither  one.* 
118.    Meadowsweet.     Alec  oaUed  *  meadow- 
wort,*  the  Spinea  tdmaria  of  the  botaniBta. 

189.  Tke  dome  Of  BruneltescAi.  The  Dnomo, 
or  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  dome  of  which  is 
the  maaterpieoe  of  Bmnelleachi. 

ISH.  By  the  long  w(uh  qf  Auitraltuian  teoM. 
The  poet  is  said  to  have  specially  prided  him- 
■elf  on  the  sustained  rhythmical  quality  of  this 
line,  as  well  he  might. 

196.  And  breathes  in  AjrrU-auiumns.  I  6nd 
this  reading  fint  in  the  edition  of  1880.  All  the 
earlier  ones  that  I  have  seen  have:  *And 
breathes  in  oonyezse  seasons.'  The  change  was 
mohably  made  to  avoid  the  succession  of  s*s. 
Compare  note  on  *  In  MemorianL,*  xl.  6. 

Page  221.    Thx  Daisy. 

LinuB  6.  2W6ia.^  A  village  two  miles  from 
Monaco.  Near  by  is  the  ^  Tower  of  Augustus,* 
one  of  <^e  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  the 
subjection  of  the  Linrians. 

23.  Cogofetto,  More  propeily,  CogoUto^  the 
ranpcsed  birthplace  of  Columbus,  about  fifteen 
mues  from  Genoa.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
him  here  in  1888. 

37.  We  loved  thai  hall,  etc.  According  to 
Palgrave  (who  got  his  notes  of  this  kind  from 
the  poet)  this  refers  to  the  hall  of  Uie  Duod 
Palace  in  Genoa,  which  contains  (or  did  at  that 
time)  plaster  statues  of  celebrated  citizens;  but 
I  suspect  that  it  was  the  much  finer  hall  in  the 
ancient  Bank  of  St.  George,  which  is  adorned 
with  twenty  or  more  marble  statues  of  the 
*  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old.'  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  monumental  halls  in  the  world. 
Tennvson,  after  the  lauee  of  thirty-five  years, 
may  nave  confounded  the  two. 

43.  7%e  fresh  Casein^.  The  park  of  Flor- 
ence, on  the  bank  of  the  Amo.  nobolVs  ducal 
bowers  are  the  BoboH  Gardens  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  commanding  beaatifnl  views  of 
the  city. 

75.  Of  Lort  Maxttme.  See  Virgil,  'Geoi^ 
gic8,'ii.  139:  — 

Anne  teens  tuitoe  T  te,  Lsri  mszmne,  teqina, 
lluctibua  et  fremito  Adaurgens,  Benaoe,  merino  T 

Lake  Como  was  the  Locus  Larius  of  the  Ro- 
mans. There  is  always  a  *  Lariano '  among  the 
steamers  on  Uie  lake. 

79.  To  that  fair  port  bdow  the  eastUy  etc, 
Varenna,  with  the  oictureaque  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  on  the  heignt  behind  it,  associated  by 
popular  tradition  wiUi  Queen  Theodolinde. 

93.  80  dear  a  life  your  arms  ei^old.  Refer- 
ring to  the  poet's  son  Hallam,  then  an  infant. 
He  was  bom  August  11, 1852. 

Page  222.    To  the  Rry.  F.  D.  Macbicb. 

Blanrioe  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet^ 
and  stood  godfather  to  his  son  Hallam.  In 
1854,  the  year  of  this  visit  to  Tennyson,  Man- 
rice  prefixed  the  following  dedication  to  *^' 
-polnme  of  *  Theological  Eswiya  *;  — 


To  Alfred  Tefmysoii,  Esq.,  Poet-LaureaU. 

Mt  dbab  iSm,  —  1  have  maintained  in  these 
Essays  that  a  theology  which  does  not  eone- 
spond  to  the  deepest  ^miights  and  fiediiia  of 
human  beings  cannot  be  a  true  theology.  Yoor 
writings  have  taught  me  to  enter  into  many  of 
those  thoughts  and  feelings.  Will  yon  forgive 
me  the  presumption  of  offeriiK  yon  a  book 
which  at  least  acknowledges  them  and  docs 
them  homage  ? 

As  the  hopes  which  I  have  expfeased  in  this 
volume  are  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  to  onr 
children  than  to  ourselves,  I  might  perhans  ask 
yon  to  accept  it  as  a  present  to  one  of  yonr 
namcj  in  whom  yon  have  given  me  a  verf  sa- 
cred mterest.  Many  yeaxs,  I  tnist,  will  elapse 
before  he  knows  that  there  are  any  oontroTer- 
sies  in  the  world  into  which  he  has  entered. 
Would  to  God  that  in  a  few  more  he  majr  find 
that  they  have  ceased  1  At  all  events,  if  be 
should  ever  look  into  these  Essays,  th^  m^ 
tell  him  what  meaning  some  of  the  former  gen- 
eration attached  to  words  which  will  be  famil- 
iar and  dear  to  his  generation,  and  to  those 
that  follow  his, -^- how  theiv  were  some  who 
loi^ged  that  the  beUs  of  onr  ehnrehes  mi^ft 
indeed 

Binf  out  the  derlmeei  of  the  tend* 
Bing  in  the  Christ  thet  is  to  he. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tonia  very  truly  aiid_gratefii]ly, 

F.  D.  " 


Page  223.    Odb  on  ths  Death  or  thb 

DUKB  OF  WsLLIirOTOK. 

Line  1.  ^  Bury.    The  1st  edition  has  *Let  na 
bury; '  as  in  3  below. 
5.    Mowrfdng,  etc.    The  Ist  edition 


When  tenielipitended 
And  wsrrioire  osiry,  efee. 


fin. 


8.     Where  shall  we  lav,  etc.    After  this  hm 
the  edition  of  1853  has  the  following  ]ine« 
suppressed:  *  He  died  on  Walmer's  lonely  1  ~ 
The  next  line  begins  *  But  here,*  etc. 

The  reading  of  the  Ist  edition 


Where  shall  we  ley  the  man  whom  we 
Let  the  loiiiid  of  thoee  he  wxoogbt  for, 

20.  Bemembering,  etc.   The  1st  edition 
*  Onr  sorrow  draws  but  on  the  golden  Psat;  * 
and  it  does  not  contain  the  next  two  linen. 

28.  Clearest  qf.  The  1st  edition  has  '  freest 
from.* 

42.  World-victor* s  victor.  ThB  eaoqaictor  d 
Napoleon. 

49.  The  cross  qfaold.  On  St.  Pluil*s  Cathe^ 
dral,  in  the  crypt  of  which  the  Duke  la  bmicd. 

59.  KnolPd.  This  line  is  not  in  the  Ist  «& 
tion.  Compare  Macbeth,  v.  8.  60:  *"  And  so  las 
knell  is  knoll'd.', 

79.  Ever-echoing.  The  reading  down  to  157! 
was  *  ever-ringing.^ 

80-82.  Whoishe,etc.  The qnestioa is ask«2 
bythe  mti7A/yfeainan,Ke]aon,  whoisi  *  *  -  ' 
in  St.  Panl*8. 


J 
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91.    HUfoes  were  thine,  etc.    The  1st  edition 
the  ffUlowing 


wifldom  kept  ni  free;  *  and 


O  WMrrlor-Monum,  this  la  ha, 
This  ia  Bngland's  greateat  aon. 
Worthy  of  oar  somous  rltaa, 
And  worth/  to  M  laid  by  thae; 
Ha  that  gam'd  a  hundrad  flghta, 
And  naTer  loat  an  KngUah  gun; 
Ha  that  hi  hia  aarliar  day 
Agiinat  tba  myriada  of  Aaaaya 
Ciaah*d  with  hla  flary  few  and  won: 
And  ondemeath  aaotbar  ann 
Madatba  aoldlar,  lad  hfan  on. 
And  arer  graat  and  graafcar  grew, 
Beatfaig  from  the  waatad  Tinaa 
All  their  marahala*  bandit  awarma 
Back  to  Franca  with  coimtlaaa  blowa; 
Till  their  boat  of  eaglea  flaw 
Fut  the  Pyrenaan  pinaa, 
FoUow*d  up,  etc. 

99.  Assaye.  A  snudl  town  in  Hindoetan, 
monorable  as  the  place  where  Wellington  (then 
General  WeUesley)  began  his  career  of  Yictory, 
September  23,  18U3,  by  defeating  an  army  of 
thirty  thoniand  with  a  force  of  lees  than  five 
thonaand. 

101.  Underneath  another  tun.  In  Spain.  The 
alliisions  to  the  famous  campaign  there  need  no 
oomment. 

118.  Such  a  war,  etc.  After  this  line  the  1st 
edition  has  *  He  withdrew  to  brief  repose; '  and 
then  goes  on  with  1 19  as  in  the  text. 

123.  That  hud  Salfbath.  The  day  of  Watei- 
loo. 

154^  156.  Thank  Him  who  isled  i»  here  .  .  . 
gtormtng  ahowert'  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  1st 
edition. 

157.  Of  boundless  love  and  reverence.  The  1st 
edition  has:  *  Of  most  unbounded  reyerence,* 
etc.     It  does  not  contain  the  next  line  but  one. 

166.  For  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind. 
The  1st  edition  reads:  *  tor  saving  that,  ye  save 
mankind;*  two  lines  below: ^  *  And  help  the 
march  of  human  mind; '  and  in  the  next  line: 
'  Till  crowds  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just.* 

170.  But  wink  no  more,  etc.  After  this  line 
the  1st  edition  has  the  following,  omitted  in  all 
mbaequant  editions:  — 

Farehanoa  our  greatnaaa  will  inerwaaa; 
Farehanea  a  darkening  future  yielda 
Boom  reTana  from  woraa  to  woraa. 
The  blood  of  men  in  quiet  flalda, 
And  apilnUad  on  tha  ahaavaa  of  paaoa. 

It  gom  on  thus :  — 


And  O  ramambar  him  who  led  your  boata; 
Baapect  hia  aaered  warning;  guard  your  ooasti; 
Hia  TOioa  la  aflent,  etc 

181-185.  Who  let  the  turbid  streams,  etc.  lliese 
five  linea  are  not  in  the  1st  edition,  which  goes 
00  with :  *  His  eighty  winters,'  etc. 

195-217.  He  on  whom  .  .  ,  is  moon  and  sun. 
This  fine  passage  of  twenty-three  lines  is  unal- 
tered from  the  1st  edition. 

218.  Such  was  he  his  work  is  done^  etc.  The 
lat  edition  roads;  — 


He  baa  not  fall*d;  ha  hath  weTafl'd: 

Bo  let  tha  man  whoaa  heaitna  be  aavad  from  Bbama 

Thro*  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 

At  oiTio  reral,  ete. 

241.  Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain.  The  line 
is  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

251.  We  revere,  and  ^iU  we  hear,  etc,  Tha 
Ist  edition  reads  tnus:  — 

For  aolemn,  too,  thia  day  are  wa. 

O  frianda,  wa  doubt  not  that  for  one  ao  true 

There  moat  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  Victor  he  muat  ever  be. 

Though  worlda  on  worlda  in  myriad  myriada  roQ 

Round  ua,  ete. 

266-270.  OnGodandOodlikemen,ete.  These 
five  lines  are  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

271.  He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great.  The  1st 
edition  has:  *  The  man  is  gone,'  etc. 

278.  Speak  no  more,  etc.  The  1st  edition  has: 
*  But  speak  no  more,'  etc. 

Page  226.  Tmi  Chabox  or  ths  Light 
Brigade. 

The  first  version  of  the  poem  appeared  in  the 
London  '  Examiner,'  December  9, 1854,  and 
as  follows:  — 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  laagne  onward. 
All  hi  the  vaUev  of  Death 

Bode  the  aix  hundred. 

Into  tha  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  aix  hundred. 
For  up  came  an  order  which 

Borne  one  had  blunder*d. 
'  Forward,  the  Usht  Briaada  I 
Take  tha  gnna,*  nolan  aald: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  aix  hundred. 

*  Forward,  the  light  Brigade  I  * 
No  man  waa  there  diamay*d« 
Not  tho'  the  aokUar  knew 

Some  one  had  bhradar'd: 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reaaon  why, 
Theira  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  tba  aix  hundred. 

Gannon  to  right  of  thaaa, 
Cannon  to  Icit  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

yoUey*d  and  thnnder*d; 
Btorm*d  at  with  ahot  and  ahall, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  tha  Jawa  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  aix  hundred. 


FlaahM  aU  their 
Flaah'd  ail  at  onoe  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondar*d: 
Plnnged  in  the  battery 
With  many  a  deeperate  atroke 
The  Ruaaian  line  they  broka; 
Then  they  rode  baek,  but  noli 

Not  tba  aix  buadrsd* 
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Cmaum  to  riclit  of  thorn. 
Cannon  to  kit  of  thom, 
Gmummi  tM>i*if»J  thorn 

VoUoT'd  and  thimder'd; 
Btorm'd  at  with  ahot  and  aholl. 
While  hone  and  hero  fell, 
Tlioee  that  had  fought  ao  weH 
Came  from  the  Jawa  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  HeU, 
AU  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  aiz  handled. 

When  can  their  glory  &de  T 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  1 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  1 
Honor  the  Light  Brinde, 

Noble  aiz  hundred  1 

Tills  note  is  prefixed  to  the  poem:  'Written 
after  reading  the  first  renort  of  the  ^*  Times  *' 
correspondent,  where  only  six  hundred  sad 
seven  sabres  are  mentioned  ss  having  taken 
part  in  the  charge.' 

'Die  poem  was  next  printed  in  the  *Mand' 
^nme,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  as  foUows:  — 

Half  a  leagoe,  half  a  leaguoi 

Half  a  leagne  onward, 
An  fai  the  Tdley  of  Death 

Bode  the  aix  hundred. 
*  Charge,'  was  the  captain's  017; 
Theira  not  to  reaaon  why, 
Theira  not  to  make  reply, 
Theira  bnt  to  do  and  me. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  aix  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

VoUev'd  and  thunder'd; 
8tonn*a  at  with  ahot  and  aheO, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well; 
Into  the  Jawa  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Bode  the  aiz  hundred. 

Flaah'd  aU  their  aalyraa  bare, 
llaah'd  all  at  once  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunnera  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wooder'd: 
Plunged  in  the  battery  amoks. 
Fiercely  the  line  they  broke; 
Strong  waa  the  aabrMtroke, 
Making  an  army  reel 

Shaken  and  aunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  baek,  but  not. 

Not  the  aiz  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  Icat  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

VoUey'd  and  thnnder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  ihot  and  aheO, 
They  that  had  struck  to  well 
Bode  thro*  the  jawa  of  Death, 
Half  a  league  back  again. 
Up  from  the  month  of  HeU, 
All  that  waa  left  of  them. 

Left  of  aix  hundred. 

Honor  the  brave  and  bold  I 
Long  ahall  the  tale  be  told. 
Tea,  when  our  babea  are  old- 
Bow  they 


The  poet  waa  severely  criticised  far  the  alter* 
adons  he  had  made  in  this  version,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  poem  was  printed  in  its  ytjeuii 
form  on  a  quarto  sheet  of  four  pages,  with  the 
following  note:  — 


Having  heard  that  the  brave  soldiers  at  Sehea- 
topol,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  eonntrymen, 
have  a  liking  for  my  ballad  on  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  I  have  ordeTCd 
a  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  for  thfcm. 
No  writing  of  mine  can  add  to  the  ^017  ther 
have  acquired  in  the  Crimea;  but  if  what  I 
heard  be  true,  they  will  not  be  displesaed  to 
receive  these  copies  of  the  ballad  from  me.,  and 
to  know  that  tnose  who  sit  at  home  love  and 
honour  them.  Alfbbd  TBanmcm. 

8ih  August,  iSB6. 

Page  227.    Enoch  Abdxk. 

The  title  of  the  *  £lnoch  Arden  *  vohone,  in 
the  first  proofs,  was  'IdvUs  of  the  Hearth.* 
For  interesting  reviews  of  uus  poem,  see  *  Black- 
wood,' vol.  zcvi.  p.  G55;  the  'Qnartedly  Re- 
view,' vol.  exix.  p.  58;  ue  *  Westminster  B*- 
view,'  vol.  Izxzii.  p.  396;  the  *  London  Qaar- 
terly  Review,'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  153;  and  *Caaiik' 
bers's  Journal,'  vol.  zli.  p.  G20.    See  also  the 

*  Memoir,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-9. 

Line  1.  Long  Una  <ifcliff'^  tic  It  is  sud  thai 
this  description  was  suggested  by  the  semuij  of 
Clovellyin  Devondiire;  but  the  poet  had  not 
then  seen  Clovelly,  and  as  the  writer  in  the 
*"  Quarteriy  Review '  remarks,  such  qnaiat  lit- 
tle fishing  villages  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
England.  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters  (*  TenByson: 
Poet,  Philosopher.  Idealsit,'  London,  1893)  sajs 
that  Deal  is  the  mace;  but  his  identificsHoa  of 
the  localities  of  the  poems,  as  Tennyson  '»**'*— *^ 
declared,  is  seldom  to  be  trusted.^ 

7.  Danish  harrwDt,  These  ancient  sepnldual 
mounds,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  m  older 
than  the  Danish,  or  even  the  Roman  conmiwit^ 
are  common  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  WIIib 
and  Dorset.  Compare  *  Tithonus ':  *  And  g^aasy 
barrows  of  the  happier  dead.' 

8.  By  aiifvmn  nufters  haunted^/iowriskes^  A 
line  somewhat  hamh,  as  the  reader  who  grves 
every  word  its  full  enunciation  will  perceive. 
Tennyson  rarely  errs  in  that  way. 

32.  The  helpless  wrath  tf  tears.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  poet's  felicitous  condensatioB  of 
phiase. 

55.    From  the  dread  sveep  of  the  down  ati  eum 
ing  seas.    An  admirably  graphic  line. 

71.    AU  kindled  hu  a  still  and  sarrtdjfrm.  «Sr. 

*  How  could  the  high  devotion  of  Enochs 
be  brought  more  strikingly  before  ns  tlaa 
these  few  words  ? '    (*  Quarterly  Review  ^. 

112.  Altho^  a  grave  and  staid  Gt  '  ^ 
man,  Peter Bayne  remarks:  'Very 
the  stress  which  the  poet  lays  upon  the  r^ci 
of  Enoch.'  Compare  what  the  ^  Quartaiy  * 
viewer  says:  'We  would  pause  hm  for 
ment  to  point  out  the  skill  and  judgment  vrhodi 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown  in  giving  intesMilj  aad 
sinew  to  the  pusion  of  his  tale  by  the  alighs 
leaven  of  a  Puritan  faith«    Hm  wwt  of  nncal 
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pmadeiir  in  modem  life  is  one  of  the  chief  dif- 
Seolties  with  which  a  modem  poet  has  to  deal; 
nor  can  he  longer  fill  this  want  hy  use  of  those 
anpematoral  systems  which  are  now  fitly  oaUed 
**  machineries/'  This  difficulty  the  Laureate 
has  sneeeasfnlly  evaded  hy  lairing  the  scene  of 
his  action  in  a  secluded  fishmg  port,  where  a 
stem  creed  had  erown  up  under  the  chaneeful 
oorthem  sky  ana  the  m^terious  perils  of  the 
sea;  and  wliere  the  traditional  superstitions  of 
a  sailor  life  were  woven  in  with  an  intense 
and  living  helief  handed  down  from  a  Puritan 
ancestry.  The  occasional  use  of  supernatural 
means,  such  as  Annie's  dream,  so  falls  evenly 
upon  the  reader's  mind,  and  certain  supersti- 
tions ohservaooes  are  justified;  while  a  moral 
sublimity  is  also  gained  which  gives  depth  and 
unity  to  the  tone  of  the  poem.' 

I'M.    Islet  a  light  in  the  q/^ng.    The  dond  on* 
the  horison  seems  like  an  iBland  with  a  light 
upon  it.  ^  The  line  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
some  critics. 

142.  This  vcyage  more  than  once,  *'  Voyage ' 
is  here  metriculy  a  dissyllable,  as  in  several 
lines  further  on.  Compare  *  Julius  Cesar.'  iv. 
3,  20.  '  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life.' 
etc.  The  word  is  oftener  monosyllabic  in  mod- 
em verse,  and  even  in  Shakespeare. 

196.  Nap,  for  I  love  Aim,  etc.  This  is  said  in 
reply  to  a  loaJb  from  Annie. 

*J20.  Keep  everything  shipshape.  The  critic 
in  *  Blackwood  '  *  strongly  objects '  to  this  nan* 
tical  phrase.  He  adds:  'in  real  life  men  do  not 
delight  in  the  slang  of  the  caUing  as  much  ss 
Ixtoks  make  them  do  —  least  of  all  in  their 
solemn  moments.  We  hope  to  see  shipshape 
omitted  in  future  editions.  But  who  can  fail 
to  adnure  the  rest  of  the  speech  ?  ' 

The  objection  to  shipshape  is  hypercritical. 
The  word  is  not  *  slang,^  but  a  nautical  figure  in 
keeping  with  the  character,  like  *  Will  bring 
^ir  weather  yet '  above,  etc. 

For  the  Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passage, 
ace  I^alms,  zcv.  6,  czxziz.  9;  Hebrews,  vi.  19, 
and  1  Peter,  v.  7. 

267-269.  ^er  a  lingering^  etc.  The  reviewer 
in  'BUckwood'  remarks:  'The  "flitting" 
■onl  recalls  to  onr  mind  Mr.  Merivale's  admir- 
able translation  of  the  dying  emperor's  address 
to  his  own.  We  may  earn  some  reader's  thanks 
by  quoting  it  here :  — 

Animnls,  vaguls,  blsadnla, 
Hotpes  oomMQiM  corporia, 
Qiis«  nono  AblbU  In  loca — 
PUliduls,  rigid*,  nodula— 
Nee,  at  aolea,  dsbis  Jocm  T 

lool  of  mine,  pretty  one,  flitting  ooSi 
OoMt  and  psrtner  of  my  clay. 
Whither  wilt  thoo  hi«  awav  — 
PsJUd  one,  rigid  on«,  naked  one  -^ 
NeTer  to  play  again,  nerer  to  play  t 

The  '  Qnarterly '  reviewer  says  of  the  same 
passage:  Wonderful  as  are  many  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's descriptive  rhythms,  perhaps  none  have 
shown  puch  marvellous  and  subtle  skill  as  the^ 
three  lines,  whiofa,  cstfihing  the  raadar  **  ere  he 


is  aware"  by  their  quickened  flight  and  the 
sudden  hurry  of  their  cadence,  leave  him  with 
parted  lips.' 

340.  From  his  tall  mill  thai  whittled  on  the 
waste.  The  verb  is  ^vtly  chosen  to  express  the 
sound  of  the  mill. 

491.  Then  detperaJtdy  teixed  the  holy  Book^ 
ete.^  A  favorite  mode  <n  divination  among  tha 
ancients  was  that  of  ttichomaney,  or  by  lines 
of  poetry.  A  number  of  verses  were  selected 
from  a  poet,  mixed  together  in  an  urn,  and  one 
drawn  out  at  random  from  which  the  good  or 
evil  fortune  was  inferred.  The  *  JSneid'  of 
Virgil  came  to  be  especially  used  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  hence  the  name  Sortes  Virgilianas 
subsequently  nven  to  the  method.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianitv  the  Bible  was  used 
in  a  similar  way,  the  book  beine  opened  at  ran- 
dom, as  here  by  Annie,  and  the  first  passage 
touched  by  the  finger  or  catching  the  eye  being 
taken  as  uie  response  of  the  oiaele.  llie  cus- 
tom was  in  vogue  among  the  Puritans,  and  still 
lingeis  among  the  common  people  in  Kngland 
and  Scotland. 

494.  Under  the  palm-tree.  The  1st  edition 
had  *  Under  a  palm-tree.'  See  Judges,  iv.  0. 
*She  beholds  fjioch  seated  **  Under  a  palm- 
tree,  over  him  the  sun;"  as  he  doubtless  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  island  on  which  he  had 
been  wrecked,  and  where  the  ghostly  echo  of 
her  wedding-bells  is  so  soon  to  torment  his  ear. 
But  the  true  vision  is  but  a  lying  dream  to  hk 
wife.    In  her  simplicity  she  cannot  think  of 

Skims  ss  real  trees  growing  in  forei^  lands, 
er  mind  flies  to  Scriptural  associations,  .  .  . 
and  the  last  obstacle  to  ner  marriage  with  Philip 
is  removed '  C  BhMskwood '). 

523.  Prosperously  saiVd,  etc.  The  ten  lines 
that  follow  are  noteworthy  as  a  word-piotnrs  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  —  the  ronpih  seas 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  the  smooth  saibng  he- 
fore  the  tropical  trade-winds  on  either  side  of 
the  African  continent,  and  the  variable  weather 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  description 
of  the  *  home-voysge  'Just  below  is  no  less  aomir- 
able.    Tennyson  excels  in  his  sea-pictures. 

009-617.  Once  likewise,  in  the  ringinq  </  Ait 
fors,  etc.  ^Ilow  well  is  the  unity  of  intereei 
kept  up  by  this  simple  infusion  of  a  super- 
natural s^pathy  —  a  sympathy  used  by  other 
imaginative  writers  with  similar  suooeas,  as  b^ 
Hawthorne  in  **  Transforaiation  "  fthe  infelict- 
toos  name  under  which  *  The  Marble  Faun '  is 
published  in  England]  and  by  Miss  Bront4$  in 
^'  Jane  Eyie  " '  j;  Quarteriy  Review ').  Gom- 
paie  '  Aylmer's  Field ':  — 

Star  to  atar  Tibratse  light:  may  aool  to  aoal 
Strike  thro*  a  finer  element  of  lier  own  t 

635.  Muttering  and  mumblina,  etc.  The 
*  Quarterly  Review '  savs  here:  *  Arden,  aD  dua 
allowance  made,  must  nave  paswd  at  least  fnU 
seven  years  of  solitary  life  upon  his  isle;  and  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  any  human  being, 
much  more  a  man  of  his  intennty  of  nature, 
could  have  PMMd  throngh  this  ordeal  and  kept 
I  his  wits.     Tha  •wfnl  qoiwqnanow  of  mooh 
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■horter  periodB  of  utter  aolitade  are  well  known, 
althongti  we  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  preaent  state  <n  psycholosT  it  is  dimonlt  to 
prononnoe  either  way  with  certainty.  We  hare 
little  scienoe  to  guide  ns,  but  against  the  im- 
aginatiTe  insifirht  of  Mr.  Tennyson  we  have  the 
declaration  of  Wordsworth  C'  Exouision,"  book 
IT.)  that 


tlM  famooent  ralferer  often 
Too  dearly:  feela  too  TlTidly;  and  longs 
To  realiM  the  Tision,  with  inteoM 
And  orex^^onatsot  yesmiBgr;  there — there  lies 
The  exoeei  by  which  the  fasliinoe  is  deetroyed.' 


Bnt  Wordsworth  is  not  really  *  against '  Tennjr- 
son,  for  he  only  says  that  the  sufferer  '  often  * 
becomes  insane  —  which  is  nnanestionably  true; 
and,  as  the  reriewer  himself  admits,  eren  scien- 
tifio  men  do  not  settle  the  iiuestion  either  wi^. 
Tlie  poet  may  therefore  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  Ekiooh's  case. 

Although  the  poor  fellow  has  not  lost  his  wits, 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  recoyeis  it 
onlr  bjr  degrees.  Tennyson's  *  imapnative  in- 
nght*  is  doubtless  true  to  nature  m  this,  and 
I  am  willing  to  belicTO  it  so  in  the  rest. 

638.  To  where  the  rtmdeU  of  swtet  water  ran. 
That  is,  fresh  water;  like  the  *  dnlces  aquae  *  of 
Virgil  (*  iSneid,*  i.  167).  Compare  Une  799  be- 
low: *  Lake  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea.' 

657.  Of  Enaland.  hUown  across  her  ghostly 
wall.    The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  southern  coast. 

667.  Either  haven.  The  one  where  he  landed, 
and  that  in  which  his  native  village  lay.  Com- 
pare line  102  above. 

711.  Repeated  muttering,  *east  away  and 
iott.^  *  We  may  briefly  record  our  admiration 
for  the  sustained  power  and  absence  of  maud- 
Un  sensibility  with  which  the  last  scenes  of 
**  Enoch  Arden  "  are  put  before  us.  They  are 
very  patiietic;  and  they  are  never  foolishly  senti- 
mentid.  The  way  in  which  Enoch  is  stunned 
by  the  news  of  his  wife*s  second  marriage;  his 
longing  to  see  her,  and  assure  himself  tmit  she 
is  happv;^  the  picture  of  peace  and  comfort 
within  Jrhilip's  house,  which  throws  into  stron- 
ger relief  the  anguish  of  the  wretched  husband 
and  father  as  he  stands  without;  Enoch's  grand 
(if  not  stricUy  inst)  self-sacrifice,  as,  recovering 
from  the  shoc£  of  seeing  what  only  to  hear  of 
had  been  woe  sufficient,  he  repeats  his  reso- 
lution to  himself.  **Not  to  tell  her,  never  to 
let  her  know:  "  all  these  things  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  writer,  Mming  at  the  dichirant  and 
the  larmoiifant,  would  have  been  morbidly  pain- 
fuL  Ifr.  Tennyson  so  tells  them  that  they  ele- 
vate our  minds  bv  the  sight  of  a  spirit  refining 
to  its  hiriiest  perfection  in  the  purgatorial  fires 
of  eartP  (*  Blackwood  '). 

866.  See  your  haims  before  you  go.  The 
word  haims  is  used  in  the  dialects  of  the  North 
of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Harrison,  in 
his '  Description  of  Ensland '  (1577),  says: '  The 
common  sort  doo  call  tneir  male  children  homes 
here  in  England,  espeeiallie  in  the  North  conn- 
trie,  where  that  word  ia  still  aoonstomablie  in 


870.  Woman,  disturb  me  not,  etc,  'Tbe  dy- 
ing man's  last  victory  over  selftthneas  (vrbcn, 
forbidding  the  woman  to  fetch  his  childreB,  ha 
sends  to  them  and  to  his  wife  the  loving  mea 
sages  which  it  might  grieve  them  too  madi  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips)  beqieaks  not  merely  oar 
pity  for  him,  bat  our  reverence.  There  in  aJao 
something  profoundly  sad  in  the  way  ia  vrfaick 
that  desoUte  heart,  after  half-claiming  bark 
the  living  children,  feels  thaLin  real  faet,  oaly 
the  dead  litUe  one  is  left  it '  (Blackwood  *>. 

901.  There  casic  so  loud  a  calling^  of  tke  se^ 
etc.  In  the  Fjiglish  illustrated  edition  Umts  i» 
here  a  cut,  from  a  drawing  by  Arthur  HxiglM^ 
representing  a  stormy  sea  dashing  againait  the 
wbarvea  of  the  port.  This  cut  was  leprodnced 
in  my  annotated  edition  of  *  Enoch  Ardfssi 
Other  Poems*  (Boston,  1887).  Lord  T< 
afterwards  wrote  to  me:  *T1ie  illustratioa  of 
the  **  calling  of  the  sea,"  by  Arthur  Hoglies,  is 
wrone.  The  *' o^liitt  of  the  sea  "  ia  an  exi 
sion  for  the  sound  of  a  ground  swaD,  not 
storm.  The  timber  of  oU  booses  would 
have  rung  to  su^  a  sound  exoept  nnon  a 
nic^t  when  the  calling  of  the  sea  ia  m&n.  k 
for  miles  inland.' 

908.    And  so  ftU  back  and  spoke 
And  here  the  critic  of  *  BlaekwoocL'  li] 
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of  his  chuB,  thinks  that  the  poem  shonld 
ended:  "  What  need  to  tell  ns  that  tha 
fisherman  was  strong  and  hercnc,  when  the 
has  just  completed  his  fine  delineation 
stremrth  and  heroism  ?  .  .  .  The  costly  ffimaial 
sounoiB  an  impertinent  intrusion.  We  riamni< 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Philip  gave  koocr- 
able  burial  to  tiie  man  whom  he  had  ao  doy 
ly,  though  so  unwittingly,  wronged.  Bat  taa 
atonement  is  such  a  poor  one  that  it  looks  like 
a  mockery;  and  we  would  rather  hear  1 
of  it.  Why  disturb  in  our  minds  the 
which  what  went  before  had  left  there  T  — 
humble  bed  on  which  the  form,  so  oftesi  tb_- 
pest-tossed,  reposes  in  its  last  sleep;  the  white 
face,  serene  in  death,  waiting  for  the 
which  it  might  not  receive  in  life.' 

The  poet  may,  however,  have  felt  that  1 
an  ending,  thon^  perhi4is  more^  rhetorically 
effective,  was  less  m  keeping  with  the  aba- 
plicity  of  the  narrative.  This  ends,  aa  it  be- 
gan, like  a  pkun  story  of  humble  viDage  fife; 
and  the  cosUv  funetal — something  niata  than 
mere  *  honorable  burial,'  a  loving  tribute  to  the 
sailor  hero  rather  than  a  poor  attempt  at 
*  atonement '  for  the  wron^  he  had  suffered  — 
is,  after  all,  if  we  let  our  imsginariona  fill  a«t 
the  picture  of  which  the  poet  givea  thia  aiagfe 
hinti  a  most  touching  and  most  mpproptoMte 
condnsion. 

To  the  critical  comments  on  the  poem 
cited,  I  may  add  that  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedi 
in  his  *  Victorian  Poets'  (page  181):  *^£aoch 
Arden,"  in  sustained  beauty,  bears  a  rdataoa  t» 
his  shorter  pastorals  similar  to  that 
tween  the  epic  and  his  minor 
Coming  withm  the  average  range  of 
it  has  been  very  widely  read,  j^iia 
iti  author's  purest  idyllie  ityloi 
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■!!  nf  tooe,  cleameflB  of  diction,  ■nooeasfnl 

deaeriptioD  of  ooast  and  ocean,  —  finaUy,  for  the 
lovelineflB  and  fidelity  of  its  ffenre  toenes.  In 
■tody  of  a  clan  belong  him,  hearta  *^  centred  in 
the  i^ere  of  common  dntiea,"  the  Laureate  is 


Nor  can  I  refrain  from  quoting  one  more  tri- 
bute to  the  poem,  —  that  of  Mr.  QeorKe  Wil- 
liam Curtis  m  *  Harper's  Magazine '  for  Octo- 
ber, 1864  (Tol.  xziz.  p.  676)7^  The  fascinaUng 
fancy  which  Hawthorne  elaborated  under  the 
title  ''Wakefield,"  of  a  man  withdrawing  from 
bis  home  and  severing  himself  for  manv  years 
from  his  family,  yet  stealing  to  the  windows  in 
the  darkness  to  see  wife  ana  children,  and  the 
chnngea  time  works  in  his  familiar  circle,  is  re- 
produced in  *'  EInoch  Arden,**  except  that  the 
aeparation  is  iuTolnntAry,  and  the  nnbetrayed 
looking  in  upon  the  change  of  years  is  not  a 
mere  psychological  diveision,  but  an  act  of  the 
highest  moral  heroism.  Indeed,  the  tale  is  pro- 
foundly tragical,  and  like  the  last  Idyll  of  the 
King  IS  a  rare  tribute  to  the  master  passion  of 
thennman  heart.  It  is  not  the  most  subtle 
selfishness,  whkpeis  the  poet;  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  self-denial.  Xavier  de  Maistre  says  that 
the  Fomaiina  loved  her  lore  more  than  her 
lover.  Not  so  would  Raphaers  Madonna  hnve 
loved.  Not  so  loved  Enoch  Arden.  There  is 
no  nobler  tale  of  true  love  than  his. 

'  It  is  told  with  tJiat  consummate  elegance 
in  which  Tennyson  has  no  peer.  The  Knglish 
language  has  a  bumished  beauty  in  his  use  of 
it  whiui  is  marvellous.  In  his  earlier  verses 
it  was  too  dainty,  too  conspicuously  fastidious, 
and  the  words  were  chosen  too  much  for  them- 
selves and  their  special  suggestions  and  individ- 
ual melody.  But  his  mastery  of  them  now  is 
manly.  It  is  as  striking  as  Milton  ^s,  although 
entirely  different.  There  are  a  Miltonic  and  a 
Tennvsonian  blank  vene  in  £ngUah  literature 
—  is  there  any  other  ?  .  .  . 

*  This  volume,  with  all  the  others  of  Tenoy- 
■on,  are  an  invaluable  study  to  every  literary 
aspirant  and  neophyte;  for  as  his  poems  are  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  fondness  of 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  age  for  the  most  gor- 
geous verbiage,  so  they  are  the  most  noble 
examples  of  a  luxuriant  tendency  constantly 
restrained  and  tempered  by  the  truest  taste. 
He  has  gained  severity  and  simplicity  without 
losing  richness,  and  force  without  losing  fire. 
Literature  is  not  the  record  of  thought  onlv  — 
it  is  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  thought.  Gold 
is  very  preciotts;  but  gold  carved  l^  Benvenuto 
is  priceieai.* 

Page  240.    Atlxer's  Fisld. 

Line  3.  Like  that  long-bwritd  hody^  etc.  Ten- 
nvson  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  opening  of  an 
£trusean  tomb  at  the  ancient  city  of  Tarqninii, 
near  Cometo,  in  Italy.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  Carlo  Awolta,  a  native  of  Cometo. 
and  was  the  first  that  directed  the  attention  ot 
arohjBologists  to  this  interesting  necropolis,  in 
which  more  than  two  thousand  aepulchres  have 
BOOS  been  sxpbred.  While  digging  into  a  tn- 
onlai&rftooMto  mmdanadiSigiiov  AtroUft 


broke  into  the  tomb  of  an  Etruseaa  Laonmo,  or 
prince.  '  I  beheld,*  he  sa^  *  a  warrior  stretched 
on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw 
him  vanish,  as  it  were,  under  mv  eyes,  for  as 
the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepulchre,  the  ar- 
mor, thoroughly  oxidised,  cmmbled  away  into 
most  minute  particles;  so  that  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.*  The  golden  crown  worn  by  the 
dead  prince  was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  snudl 

Krtion  of  it  orumblea  into  dust  on  its  w«y  to 
mie. 

6.  Slipt  into  asheg,  A  ^ood  illnstration  of 
the  poet*s  felicity  in  the  choice  of  words. 

12.  And  been  kim»e(f  a  part  qf  what  he  told. 
A  reminiscence  of  ifineas*s  '  quorum  pan  mag- 
na fui '  Ci£neid,*  ii.  6). 

13.  That  almighty  man.  etc.  The  'Ouav- 
terly  *  critic  is  troubled  by  this,  and  asks:  'Now 
what  do  we  gain  by  this  profanation  of  words 
which  immemorial  usage  has  consecrated  to  ona 
purpose  only?  They  overweight  by  their  ex- 
agjceration  the  satire  they  were  designed  to 
pomt.' 

17.  Whose  hiazing  wyvem,  etc.  The  henldie 
dragon-like  creature  so  called,  —  evidently  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Aylmer  arms.  Com- 
pare line  516  below.^ 

39.  An  immemorial  intimacy.  The  phnas  is 
repeated  in  line  136  below. 

44.    Sons  qf  men^  etc.    See  Genesis,  ti.  2. 

63.  Not  proven.  A  ScottiUi  law  phrase. 
Proven  is  an  illegitimate  form  (as  apvroven  — 
which  Tennyson  has  once  in  the  *  Idylls  of  the 
King '  —  or  rtproven  would  be),  but  is  now  often 
used;  instead  oi  proved. 

65.  That  itUt  in  the  ckeHnvt-hloom.  That 
spot  of  red. 

72.  Shone  like  a  mjfttie  ttar^  etc.  A  *  raria- 
ble  star/  like  Algol  m  the  constellation  Pe^ 


32.  A  decad.  The  spelling  decade  is  mors 
common  in  America,  tnongh  the  analogy  of 
triads  pentad^  etc.  favors  the  other. 

90.  The  fairy  jTootings  on  the  grass.  The 
*  fairy  rings,*  or  circles  on  the  grass,  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  elves  in  their  nightly  danfies. 
Compare  '  The  Tempest,*  v.  1.  36:  — 

Tea  dead^iippets  that 
Br  moooahliM  do  the  green  aour  ring leto  auks, 
Whereof  the  ewo  not  bites, 


92.  The  petty  mare* s-tailforeM.  The  Hippv- 
ris  vulgaris^  a  plant  native  to  Britain,  bat  fonnd 
in  other  temperate  and  cold  regions. 

9:).  Or  from  the  tiny  pittea  target  blew,  etc. 
Referring  to  the  dandelion.  Compare  *Tha 
Poet*:  'the  arrow-seeda  of  the  field-flower;* 
and  '  Gareth  and  Lynette  *:  — 

The  flower 
That  blows  s  globe  of  after  arrowWts. 

102.    The  music  of  the  moon.    The  reviewar  Im 

*  Blackwood  *  savs,  somewhat  hypercritieally: 

*  We  do  not  think  such  sn  eouivocal  expresrion 
as  *'  the  music  of  the  moon,**  so  inevitablr  sup 
Besting  the  "music  of  tha  spherM,'*  should 
hmy  Men  amplogrtd  to  dufltgnatt  thail  wttk 
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which  Philomel  nlntes  the  goddeM  of  the 
night.* 

106.  Temple-eaten  terms.  Tenns  spent  as  n 
Iftir-stndent  at  the  Temple  in  London. 

110.  The  Unted  winier-JUld,  etc.  The  hop- 
field  as  it  looks  in  winter,  when  the  poles  are 
put  together  in  tent-like  stacks.  The  military 
figure  IS  well  carried  out  in  the  description  of 
summer,  when  the  poles  are  set  up  again  to 
support  the  vines  that  inll  cover  them  with 
garlands  of  ripened  cones  in  autumn. 

121.  And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main.  In 
the  use  of  *  mighty*  there  is  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  play  upon  the  word. 

135.  Nor  bjf  plight  or  broken  ring^  etc.  Lovers 
used  sometimes  to  break  a  ring  in  two,  each 
keeping  one  of  the  pieces  in  token  of  betroth- 
al. 

147.  By  sallowy  rims.  Its  banks  bordered 
with  sallows,  or  willows. 

152.  One  that^  summer-hlanek'd^  etc.  One 
whose  walls  were  m  summer  all  white  witii  Uie 
profuse  blossoms  of  the '  traveller's  joy  *  (Clemor 
tis  vitalba)^  and  in  autumn  covered  partlv  with 
its  featheryand  silky  tufts,  partly  with.  ivy. 
Compare  'The  Golden  Tear*:  ' O*erflourish^d 
with  the  hoarv  clematis.' 

160.  A  milkv-wap  on  earth.  Apath  white 
with  borden  ox  lilies.  Compare  Wordsworth, 
'  The  DaffodiU ':  — 

CantfamooB  m  the  sfcsn  that  sUiie 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
Thay  itretchM  In  naver«ndii^  Una. 

161.  Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamer*s 
heavens.    The  allusion  is  to  Swedenborg. 

168.  JPor  she,  etc.  The  verb  is  eleven  lines 
below:  *  was  adored.' 

171.  Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts,  etc.  Not 
merely  soatterine  tracts  among  the  peasantiy . 

191.  Withht^f  a  score  of  swarthy  faces.  Bin 
Indian  servants. 

193.    Uie  dose  ecliptic.    The  tropical  sun. 

202.  Unawares  they  flitted  qff.  That  is,  her 
thoughts  wandered  off. 

221.  GM  that  branched  itsdf,  etc.  An  apt 
description  of  the  exquisite  Lidian  work  m 
metaL 

233.  Tke  codhf  Sahih.  The  critic  in  '  Black- 
wood '  says:  *'  We  must  own  we  are  much  puz- 
zled to  understand  in  what  sense  the  Indian 
kinsman  who  presents  Edith  with  the  fatal  dag- 
ger is  called  the  costly  Sahib.**  A  man  who 
made  such  handsome  gifts  to  his  relatives  was 
anything  but  costly  to  them;  and  large  as  may 
have  been  his  pension,  we  cannot  think  the  Ppet 
meant  to  allude  to  it  as  a  burden  on  the  East 
Indian  Company.'  We  wonder  that  the  re- 
viewer was  not  equally  troubled  by  the  wealthy 
sctibbard  three  lines  below,  and  that  he  did  not 
suggest  transponng  the  adjectives,  like  his  bro- 
ther Scotchman  who  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare  really  wrote  in  *  As  Ton  Like 
It':  — 

Btonaa  in  the  running  brooka, 
Bermona  in  booka,  ato. 

What  would  the  prosaic  reviewer  make  of 


the  similar  use  of  costly  in  *TbB 
of  Venioe,' ii.  9.  94  ? 

A  day  in  AprQ  never 
To  abow  how  ooakly 


athnl, 

251.    Blues  and  reds.    Hie  colon  of 
political  parties,  like  Whigs  and  Tories. 

256.     That  great  pock-nitten  fellow. 
poacher  for  whom  they  had  been  on  the 

263.     This  blacksmith   border  -  marriage^ 
*  Gretna  Qreen  marriage.'    This  Scotch 
was  the  first  convenient  halting-place  f 
away  couples  from  England,  yrho  ooold  be 
ried  here  without  the^  pnblicadon  off  bans 
certain  other  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
lish  law,  nothing  being  required  in  Scotlnad 
a  mutual  declaration  of  maniage  in  pres 
of  witnesses,  — a  ceremony  which  ooold  be 
f oimed  instantly,  even  in  the  ease  off 
For  some  years  a  blaekswuth  was  the 
who  officiated  at  these  extempore 
Owing  to  changes  in  both  the  Rngltsh 


b«t 


tone  off 


Scotch  laws,  Gretna  Green  is  no  longer 
for  such  matches. 

265.     HuU  cursed  France^  with  her 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
poem  is  supposed  to  be  1793. 

277.    And  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  watek'd 
ing  on  the  neighbor's  hint,  though  too ' 
to  let  him  know  it. 

280.    PaleastheJephtha'sdasighier. 
phetic  picture  here. 

321.  As  the  wind-hover  hangs  in  balamce. 
species  of  hawk  (Falco  tinnmtculus).  so  edD 
from  its  hovering  in  the  wind,  or  *  nangins 
balance.* 

405.  His  richest  bee^s^wing  from  a  bin 
His  oldest  and  ohcncest  port.   The^bee'»-< 
is  a  peculiar  film  in  this  wine,  so  called  troswL 
resemblance  to  the  wing  of  a  bee.    It  ia  i 
esteemed  by  connoisseurs  as  a  mark  off 
*  The  waning  red  *  in  the  next  line  is  an 
to  the  gradual  change  from  red  to  a 
brown  which  takes  place  in  port  wine, 

428-431.     The  rain  qjT  heaven^  and  tkeir 
bitter  tears,  etc.    The  oomplimentary 
of  '  Blackwood '  is  *  faint  praise '  rar 


tlw 


435-437.  The  lawless  science  iff  ow  lam^  c«r. 
The  labyrinthic  oompleadty  of  WngKah  law  m 
aptly  described  in  these  lines. 

455.  The  Gardens  qfthat  rival  rose,  dc  Ths 
Temple  Gazaens  in  London,  where  Plantageeet 
plucked  the  white  rose  and  Somerset  tbe  red. 
Compare  ^  1  Henry  VI.*  ii.  4. 

463.  Ban  a  Malayan  amuck  against  Ae  tiwtfx. 
Made  a  furious  and  indiserimins^  attack,  Hk« 
those  Malasrs  who  sometimes  rush  oat  in  a  fran- 
tic state  with  dagger  in  hand,  veiling  *  Ajamck ! 
amuck  I  *  and  attacking  all  who  come  In  their 
way.  We  often  meet  with  the  inoorreet  ejiume 
mon  '  run  a  muck: '  and  the  first  reading  off  the 
text  here  was  *  a  Malayan  muck.'  ^ 

490.  T%e  ni^^y  wirer  qf  their  inmoeestt  kar^^ 
A  poacher,  using  snares  off  wire  to  entiap  tha 


509.    The  brand  qf  John.   That  it,  a 
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amt  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  the  reign  of 
JB^  Johttj  coTerod  from  Tiew  by  berk  fl^owing 
w  oentnne^  but  never  adhering  to  the  part 
randed,  and  fiaallT  diaoloeed  by  the  falling^ff 
f  this  outer  nowth.  Major  Rooke  (quoted  in 
Notes  and  Queries '  for  September  26,  1880) 
»1U  ns  that  *  m  cnttiag  down  lome  timber  in 
iirklaad  and  Billagh,  m  Sherwood  Forest,  let- 
in  hnTe  been  found  out  or  stamped  in  the  Ixxly 
F  the  Uuea,  denoting  the  King*8  reign  in  which 
ley  were  so  markea.  The  oiphem  were  of  the 
»igns  of  James  I.,  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
M  of  King  John.  The  mark  of  John  was 
ighteen  inones  within  the  tree,  and  something 
lore  than  n  foot  from  the  centre;  it  was  cut 
own  in  1791.'  SsToral  other  instances  of  trees 
earing  *  the  brand  of  John '  are  cited  by  oorre- 
^ndente  of  Uie  same  journal. 
r>l(».  Bunt  ki$  own  wyvem  on  the  weai.  The 
nl  bora  the  Aylmer  arms.    See  on  line  17 

boTO. 

ri29.  The  biack  republic  on  hie  time.  The 
ock  of  rooks.  Compare  *  Looksley  Hall ' : 
the  clanging  rookery.*^ 

530.  Sweeping  the  froth/iy  from  the  feecue, 
"he  '  frothfly '  {Aphrophora  tfumaria)  »  also 
nown  as  the  *  froth  -  insect,'  *  froth- worm,' 
Erogfaopper,*  ete.  *  Fescue*  is  the  name  of 
inny  kinds  of  grass  in  the  genus  Festuea, 

5.'K).  Babyieme,  Lovers^  baby-talk:  a  word 
ating  back  only  to  1836,  accordinff  to  the  '  New 
jiipiiah  Dictionary.*  The  '  Blackwood  *  critic 
oabts  whether  the  descriotion  is  true  to  the 
me.  He  says:  *In  the  last  century  letter- 
riting  was  a  stately,  grsTe,  and  formal  thing, 
ren  amongst  near  relations.  And  we  hare  no 
oabt  that  a  gentlenum  of  ancient  family  like 
«oUn,  and  the  heiress  of  the  good  -  breedii^, 
lottgh  not  of  the  pride,  of  the  Aylmers,  could 
Tite  to  one  another  without  forgetting  the  e** 
kbliahed  proprieties  of  their  day? 

.VW.  A  Martinet  eummer.  The  mild  weather 
>iiung  near  Martinmas,  or  St.  Martin's  Dajr, 
le  11th  of  November,  corresponding  to  the 
Indian  Summw '  of  New  England.  Compare 
I  Henry  VI.'  i.  2. 131:  '  Expect  Saint  Martin's 
xcnmer,  halo^n  ojmt^  etc. 

.%71-573.  Likejtus  that  haunt  a  wounds  or 
eer^  or  men^  etc.  *  The  simile  is  at  once  new 
imI  appropriate,  and  the  diyine  beauty  of  the 
Kception  stands  out  in  stronger  relief  from 
M  dark  background/  (*  BU^kwood '). 

;>7H.  Star  to  etar  vibratea  lights  etc.  ^  Compare 
be  illustrations  of  the  same  mysterious  sjrm- 
nthT  of  souls  widely  sundered  m  *  Enoch  Ar- 


585.  With  a  weird  bright  eue,  etc.  The  line 
iiould  be  scanned  thus:  *  Wttn  a  weird  |  bright 
ye  I  sweating  |  and  trem-  |  ble-ing; '  making 
trembling '  a  trisyJlAble.  as  many  similar  words 
re  lengthened  in  Elizabethan  poets.  Com|>are 
hakespeaie,  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  i.  3. 
4:  *0,  how  this  spring  of  lore  reeembleth;  ^ 
Coriolanns,'  i.  1.  ISO:  *  Yon,  the  great  toe  of 
his  oMeemblif,^  ete. 

618.    7%itr  own  gray  tower,  or  plain  -  faced 


the  lion.    Compare 
for  the  next  line,  *       *^ 


tabernacle.  The  neighboring  ohnrdh  (of  Ens^ 
land)  or  chapel  (of  Dissenters).  Hie  pec^Is 
from  the  former,  supposed  to  be  of  the  better 
class,  are  *  all  in  mourning: '  while  the  hnmbler 
folk  from  the  latter  can  afford  only  some  bit  of 
black  as  a  badge  of  sorrow. 

628.  The  verte,' Behold,^  ete.  See  Matthew, 
xziii.  38,  or  Luke,  ziii.  35. 

644.  Gash  thyu(f,prie9t,  and  honor  thy  bruU 
Baal,    Compare  1  Kings,  xriii.  28. 

648.  The  babe  ak 
Isaiah,  sa.  6;  and 
xzxv.  1. 

661.  No  coarte  and  bloekieh  god  qf  acreage. 
The  Roman  ^od  Terminus,  who  presided  over 
the  boundaries  of  prirate  property.  So  Lord 
Tennyson  explained  it  in  a  letter  to  me. 

671.  Not  paeeina  through  the  fire,  ete.  As  in 
the  worship  of  Moloch.  Compare  Leviticus, 
xriii.  21,  2  Kings,  xziii.  10,  Jeremiah,  xxxii. 
35,  ete. 

6K1.    The  angel  that  aaid'HaUr    See  Luke, 

'  698.  The  hand  that  robed  your  eottage^walle 
with,fiowers.    See  151  foL  aboTC. 

716.  May  wreck  iteetfwithiout  the  pilot'aguUt, 
Alluding  to  his  brother's  suicide,  which  he  sng»- 
gesto  may  have  been  in  a  moment  of  frenzy, 
and  therefore  without  the  guilt  of  deliberate 
self-murder. 

724.  That  knit  thevuelveefor  tummer-ehadow. 
That  contract  the  brow  instinctiTely  in  the  glare 
of  sunshine. 

728.  Anger^hamCdfrom  torrow.  His  wrath 
overpowering  his  grief,  ss  if  by  a  magic  spelL 

742.  Or  in  the  watte.  '  Repent:  Like  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  See  MatUiew, 
iii.  1,  2 ;  and  for  what  precedes,  Daniel,  iv.  25, 
T.  26,  ete. 

759.  Sent  like  the  twelvt^ivided  concubine^ 
etc.    See  Judges,  xix.  29. 

760.  Old  yonder.  That  is,  in  France.  Sea 
on  265  above. 

771.  MayPharaok^adarkneee^ete,  Sea  Exo- 
dus, X.  21,  and  Matthew,  xxvii.  45. 

824.  ret  to  the  lychgate,  ete,  A  churchyard 
nte  with  a  porch  under  which  a  bier  was 
formerly  placed  while  the  introductory  part  of 
the  bunai-service  was  read.  It  is  also  called  a 
corpae-cate.  which  means  the  same,  lieh  (Angk^ 
Saxon  lie)  oeing  an  old  word  for  a  dead  body. 
These  gates  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parte  oi 
Kngland. 

842.      The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death. 


his  and  her  retinue  moving  they.'  This  is  the 
accent  of  Shakemeare  and  Milton,  in  the  only 
instances  in  whicn  they  use  the  word  in  verse. 

849.  The  hawk\  caat.  Indigestible  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach  by  the  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey. 

851 .  The  rabbit  fondlea  hia  own  harmUuface* 
As  the  timid  creature  does  this  only  when  abao- 
lately  at  ease,  nothing  oonld  batter  indieata  tht 
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eomplete  desolatioii  of  Uie  soene;  but  all  the  de- 
tub  of  the  pieture  are  in  keepiiiff. 

A  oorrespondent  of  *'  Notes  and  Qneries  *  layB 
that  the  aoene  of  *  Aylmer's  field  *  is  '  Aylmer- 
stcm  in  Norfolk.'  I  presome  he  refers  to  Aylr- 
Mcrton,  a  parish  twenty  miles  north  of  Norwidi, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  coast.    Rye's 

*  Goide  to  Norfolk '  mentions  it  as  '  interesting 
from  die  open  pitsor  earth  dwellings  .  .  .  whion 
are  loeally  called  '*  shrieking  pits,"  horn  the 
loeal  belief  that  the  wraith  of  a  woman  is  al- 
ways wandering  aboat  looking  into  them  at 
nisnt^ame,  wringing  her  hands  and  shrieking.* 

Page  252.    SsA  Drramb. 

*  Poor  Esther  Johnson  siud  of  Swift  that  he 
oonld  write  beantifnUy  on  a  broomstick;  but 
eren  a  broomstick,  if  one  were  permitted  to 
wander  in  thought  to  the  woods  in  which  it 
grew,  might  seem  a  likelier  subject  for  poetnr 
than  the  pecuniary  loss  of  a  city  clerk,  on  which 
Tennyson  has  contriyed  to  hang  a  powerful  and 
beandful  poem '  (Bayne). 

'  The  gnuse  of  the  poem.'  sajrs  the  *  Quarterly 
ReTiew  J  ^  is  equalled  by  the  winning  kindliness 
of  it.'  Stedman  calls  it  *  a  poem  ai  measure- 
less satire  and  much  idyllic  beauty.' 

line  4.  Her  dear  germander  eye,  ^Some 
might  call  this  a  touch  of  Pjre-Raphaelite  con- 
ceit or  aflPectation,  but  I  think  a  poet  has  a 
right  to  inyent  coloi^words  for  himself  when 
he  wants  ^em,  provided  only  that  they  are  ez- 
pToasive,  pictnrescjue,  and  not  too  far-fetched. 
There  is  no  word  m  Uie  language  that  will  de- 
fine the  particular  tint  of  blue  which  yon  see 
not  unfrequently  in  the  eye  of  an  ailing  child 
so  well  as  that  which  is  here  applied  b^  Tenny- 
son. It  is  the  Uanihr  mottlea  olne  of  the  ger- 
mander speedwell  {Veronica  chanuedrys)  —  no- 
thing else.  As  the  little  flower  can  be  seen 
in  summer  in  erery  English  lane,  the  reference 
to  it  can  hardly  be  called  fisr-fetohed '  (Bayne). 
I  beliere,  howcTer,  that  germander  is  here  ap- 
plied to  the  color  of  the  child's  eye  in  health, 
not  when '  aiUng.' 

8.  Small  were  his  gains.  The  first  reading 
was:  *  His  gains  were  small.' 

15.  To  Imy  strange  shares.  At  first,  'wild 
ahares.' 

19.  Variers  from  the  church.  That  is,  Dis- 
■enteis. 

23.  The  Scarlet  Woman,  The  Church  of 
Rome;  his  interpretation  of  Revelation,  xvii.  3. 
For  the  'Apocalyptic  millstone,'  see  Revela- 
tion, xviii.  21. 

32.    Thep  came  and  paced  the  shore.    At  first, 

*  moved  and  paced  the  shore.' 

34.  The  large  air, ^  Compare  Virgil,  *  ^neid,^ 
Ti.  640:  ^Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine 
vestit.' 

39.  TiU  all  the  sails  were  darkened  in  the 
east,  etc,  *  There  is  another  readi^,  fresh  and 
bright,  from  nature's  own  paf»e !  You  stand  by 
the  sea,  on  a  southward-looking  coast,  as  the 
sun  goes  down.  Westward,  where  the  sails 
come  between  you  and  the  sunset,  they  show 
simply  as  spots  of  shade;  eastward,  where  thev 
an  farther  from  the  sun  than  you,  they  catch 


the  eleam  from  the  west,  and  evciy  aaxi  is  a 
specie  of  rose-light.  I  call  thai  a  usmiea  il- 
lustration of  our  Alfred's  *'  truth  of  tvmek  "*  * 
(Bayne). 

For 'TiU  all 'the  first  readily  waa  ^Uatn.' 

44.    Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  pemr  wratL 
See  Ephesians,  iv.  26. 

47.    Bemenutering  her  dear  Lord,    Oiii^iaaDy. 
*  our  dear  Lord.' 

66,  66.    Is  it  so  true  that  second  thamffkts 
bestt    Thefintreadii«waa:— 


It  is  nottma  that  noond  tlioQflita 
Bat  flrrt,  and  third,  whkh  are  a  riper 


ve  ML 


At  first 


Tainah  considers  the  alteratioB  an 
one:  but  the  interrogative  form  seems  to  me  u 
addf  a  bitter  emphasis  to  the  statement,  not  to 
weaken  it  b^  the  expression  of  doabt,  as  ht 
understands  it. 

70.     Whenjtrst  I  frtmted  htwu    At  fixat,    I 
lighted  on  him.'  ^ 

84.    Had  you  ill  dreams  f    la  the  dremsn  thss 
follows,  the  results  of  q>ecnlataon  a 
with  those  of  honest  work. 

130.    I  thought  I  could  have  died  to 
This  is  true  to  the  intensity  of  feeliae 
experience  in  dreams. 

148.    See  Daniel  seven  and  ten. 
*  seven,  the  tenth.' 

154.    And  all  thin^  work  togetha-far  tie 
etc.    See  Romans,  viii.  28. 

176-194.  With  all  his  eonscienee  amd 
askew^  etc,  *  A  masteriy  imitation  of  oar  Ois 
Rnglish  satiric  style.  I  am  not  snie 
was  Dryden  or  Cowper  that  Tenav 
mind,  and  I  cannot  hel^  thinking  tnat  he 
have  been  influenced,  m  composing  tlM  liaia. 
by  Crabbe.  The  first  line  will  reeaU  Drydn « 
''  With  two  left  lej^  and  Judas  nolorod  liair  " 
(Bayne).  The  critic  in  '  Blackwood '  aays  the 
the  first  two  lines  *  might  be  sworn  to  jm  Pope  i 
any  day.' 

186.  Made  Him  his  eatspaw,  and  tke  Cr^ 
his  tool.  This  line  and  the  next  were  not  in  t^ 
first  version. 

195.  I  loathe  it:  he  had  never  kindly  keart,  <^. 
'  Her  answer  honors  Tennyson,  and  ia«  by  is 
plication,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever  pai 
to  the  heartr-wisdom  of  woman '  (Bayne  ^ 

201.    But  round  the  Norths  eU,    tlie 

? notation  iwinHon  into  direct  in  line  231: 
fixt,'eto.    The  first  reading  hare  w^-- 

Btm 

It  awed  me.    WeB^T dreamed  thai  rooad 
A  light,  a  belt  of  Inmlnoos  vapor,  lay. 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  muiical  note 
Swelled  Qp  and  di«d;  and,  aa  it  aweird,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  camtefrom  out  the  belt,  aad  atOl 
Grew  with  the  growinf  note,  and  when  the  aota 
Had  reached  a  Umnderoua  fnlneaw,  on  lAe*r  dffla 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light  (the  aame  aa 
Which  lived  within  the  hSx)  6y  uthieh  I  ■ 


The  'Quarterly  Review'  lemarlcB:  'If  «>i 
have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  with  the  motW'it 
dream.  This  dream  is  vague  and  aumr'hJt? 
too  ponderoQS  for  the  piece.  It  labors  wsi^ 
the  double  obscurity  o^  being  both  dxeam  s«l 
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Qegory,  and  it  remains  vith  na  a  doabt  to  this 
ay  wbethar  we  hare  hit  apon  the  tme  mean- 
iir  of  it,  or  whether  the  poet  will  rise  op  in 
lagmeDt  agauist  our  interpretation.  We  nad 
Imost  said  with  Bottom  that  it  is  ^*  past  the 
rit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was/'  Not 
bat  this  is  all  a  fanlt,  for,  as  the  hnshand  tells 
er,  Boanerges  the  polpiteer  and  the  unfamiliar 
eean  roar  were  Ukely  parents  of  snoh  a  fan- 

Ba^e  says  that  the  dream  *  seems  to  be  an 
nannatiTe  shadowing  forth  of  the  general 
eyolntionanr  movement  of  those  times,  and  of 
be  battle  of  chnrches  and  sects,  of  creeds  and 
oeptieisms.  throogh  all  which  —  an  echo^  shall 
re  say  ?  of  the  indestmctible  harmony  m  her 
wn  heart — she  hears  a  note  of  Diyine  music. 
t«aderB  wiU  find  mneh  food  for  musing  in  these 


215-218.    And  jHut  into  ths  belt,  etc.   The  first 


Aod  pMk  into  the  belt,  end  sweUM  egein 
To  muHe;  erer  when  It  broke  /  taw 
The  etakaee,  taint  or  king  or  founder,  fatt; 
Then  from  tkt  gapt  oif  fvitn  which  it  left,  etc. 

222.    And  the  grieved,  etc.    Originally:  — 

And/griered 
la  My  etmfe  dreem,  /  new  not  why,  ete. 

225.  A  8  their  thrieki^  ete.  At  first,  *whe& 
lieir  shrieks.*  etc* 

227.  WhUeuonemark'dit.  OriginaUy,  *  tho' 
one  mark'd  it.' 

231.  To  the  waste  deepe  together,  ete.  The 
rst  reading  was :  '  To  the  waste  deeps  together: 
nd  I  fixt,'  ete. 

243.  Otir  Boanergee  with  hie  threats  qf  doom, 
'ompare  Mark,  iii.  17. 

246.  Bvf  if  there  were^  etc.  Originally,  *  But 
rere  there  such,'  etc. 

257.    The  dimjiied, flounce  cf  the  seorfurhdow, 

did  not  understand  this  when  editing  the 
oem  in  18S7,  and  Lord  Tennjrson  explained  it  in 

letter  thus:  *  The  reference  is  to  a  long  dark- 
reen  seaweed,  one  of  the  Laminaria^  called 
He  **  sea-furbelow,"  with  dimpled,  flounce-like 
ilges.  Boys  sometimes  running  along  the  sand 
fcainst  the  wind  with  this  seaweed  in  their 
sods  make  it  flap  for  sport.  I  should  hare 
at  a  note  to  this  in  my  book.  The  name  *^  sea- 
irbebw  "  is  not  generally  known.'  A  similar 
»aweed  is  known  on  our  New  England  coast  as 
M  *'  Deril's  apron-string.' 

250-261.  why  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
ight  t  In  place  of  this  and  the  two  next  lines, 
bie  fiist  version  had  the  following:  — 

I  would  net  tell  yon  then  to  ipoQ  yoor  day, 
But  be  et  whom  yoa  rail  ae  much  la  dead. 

280.  This  baby  song.  *  An  exouimte  lullaby, 
.  sone  which  all  mothers  may  learn,  for  it  is 
rhat  noosehold  songs  should  oe^  tender,  simple, 
TseefuL  and  picturesque '  ("  Quarterly  Ke- 
^ew^ 

Pace  257.  Odx  Sfko  at  trs  Opshivo  of 
En  unrxavATioyAz*  JCxbobitioji, 


line  7.  O  silent  father  qf  our  kings  to  be* 
IVince  Albert.    Compare  p.  xr.  abore. 

10.  The  wortd-comvelling  plan.  Compelling 
is  used  in  the  etymological  sense  of  *  bringing 
together.' 

A  Wklgomb  to  Ai^bxakdba. 

Lines  20-24.  Hush  to  the  roqf .  .  .  when  he 
welcomes  the  land.  These  five  hues  were  not  in 
the  first  version. 

Page  258.    Thb  Obandmothxb. 

For  the  suggestion  of  this  poem,  see  the  '  M^ 
moir,'  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

Page  260.  Northsrv  Fabmsb,  Old  Sttlb. 

I  add  a  few  additional  gloasarial  notes  from 
Palgrave's  *  Lyrical  Poems  by  Lord  Tennyson ' 
(London,  1885). 

Page  261.  ^asla  beHn,  hast  then  been;  thoort^ 
thou  art;  mo&nt,  may  not  have:  j>otfit,  pint; 
^issfn,  himself;  towd,  told;  boy,  by;  Learn' d  a 
ma*  beS,  learned  he  may  be  (a  stands  for  he  in 
this  dialect):  a  coat  oop,  he  cast  up  against  me; 
oirl,  ought;  ^Siver,  howsoever;  boy  um,  by  him; 
stubbed,  broken  up  for  cultivation;  moind,  re- 
member; boggle,  bogle,  haunting  spirit;  the  lot, 

ana 


do  but;  yows,  ewes. 

Page  262.  ta-yeetr,  this  Tear;  thri^,  throngh; 
haSte  oonderd,  eight  hunared;  thuttv,  thirtv;  o 
moost,  he  must;  cauve,  calve;  hodfms,  houna, 
mounds  of  slightly  riring  ground;  gvolotyt 
quality,  the  gentry;  thessen,  themselves;  seioer- 
toy,  surelv;  howd,  hold;  Sartinrsewer^  eertata 
sure;  kittU,  kettle,  boiler:  Huxxin^  an*  madzin'^ 
worrying  with  a  hiss  and  astonishing:  atta,  art 
thou;  'toattler,  teetotaler;  a's  hallns  r  the  owd 
taale,  is  always  telling  the  same  old  story;  Jloy^ 
fly. 

Northebv  Faxmkb,  Nxw  Sttlb. 

The  following  notes  are  added  by  Palgrave:  — 

Page  262.  craw  tovluck,  crow  to  pli^,  mat* 
ter  to  dispute;  lass,  oisnghter. 

Pa^  263.  as  *ant  nowt,B»  has  nothing:  weUnt 
'a,  will  not  have;  shut  on,  clear  of;  i*  the  grip^ 
in  the  little  drainingnlitch;  tued  an*  moiCd, 
put  himself  in  a  stew  and  toiled;  tun  oop,  his 
land  runup. 

Page  265.    Trb  Sailor  BoT. 

Line  12.  And  in  thv  heart  the  serawi  shall 
play.  In  the  Lincolnshire  dialect,  '  the  youn^ 
of  the  dog-crab '  is  known  as  the '  serawi '  (Halli- 
well,  *  Archaic  Dictionary  '). 

Page  2G6.    Boadicxa. 

Wntten  in  1850  (*  Memoir,'  vol.  i.  p.  436),  the 
metre  being  ^an  echo  of  the  metre  in  the 
'*  Atys"  of  Gatnllns.'  The  poet  'wished  that 
it  were  musically  annotated  so  that  it  might  be 
read  with  proper  ouantity  and  force.'  He  found 
that  people  would  not  understand  the  rhythm; 
but  he  said  that  *  if  the:^  would  only  read  it 
straight  like  prose  just  ss  it  ii  written,  it  would 
come  all  rigiit.' 

Page  268.  Sracmir  or  A  Taavslatioh  or 
TRR  luAD  IK  Blank  Vbrsx. 

The  first  line  of  the  translation  otiginaDv  nad 
thus:  'So  BeoUv  said,  aad  tM4ike  loarM  hit 
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host;'  and  this  was 
Aideii  *  reprint. 
The  last  two  lines  were  as  foOowB  in  the 


And  dumphig  golden  grain  thoir  boi—  stood 
Hsrd  bf  tbeohsriota,  waiting  for  the  dawn; 

and  the  f oOowinr  foot-note  was  appended:  — 

'  0^,  if  somethinsr  like  the  spooiaaio  elose  of 
the  line  be  reqnired. 

And  waited — by  their  ohsrlotB — ths  Itir  dawn. 

Or,  more  literally, 

And  champing  the  white  barley  and  epelt,  theirefeeeda 
Stood  by  ttie  can,  waiting  the  throned  mora.* 

There  was  also  the  followinsr  foot-note  to 

*  honey-hearted ': 

'Or  *^wine  sweet  to  the  mind '*  bat  I  nse 
this  epithet  simpW  as  a  synonym  of  "  sweet."  ' 

In  tne  *'  Enoch  Azden '  volnme,  the  reading  in 
the  text  was:  — 

And  olMunping  golden  grain,  tlie  honee  itood 
Hard  by  thefar  ohailt^  waiting  for  the  dawn; 

with  this  foot-note:  — 
*  Or  more  literally  — 

And  eating  hoaiy  grain  and  poise  tiM  atoeda 
Blood  by  tliefar  can,  waiting  tlie  thronM  mora.* 

Page  269.    Thb  Tbibd  of  Fkbbuabt,  1852. 

No  changea  have  been  made  in  the  poem ; 
bnt  some  reprints  have  *  It  might  safe  be '  in 
the  2d  atanza,  and  *  And  flnng  the  burthen  *  in 
the  5th. 

Page  271.    Thb  Spitkfui.  Lbttbb. 

In  the  2d  stanza,  *  little  bard  *  was  originally 

*  fooUsh  bard.*    Tne  3d  and  4th  stanzas  were  aa 
follows:  — 

Thie  fallen  leaf,  i>n*t  fame  aa  brief? 

Ifr  rhymee  may  Irnre  been  the  stronger, 
Tet  hate  me  not,  bat  abide  your  lot; 

I  laat  but  a  moment  longer. 


O  Ceded  leaf,  i>  nt  fune  as  brief  r 
What  room  ii  here  for  a  hater  t 

Tet  the  yellow  leaf  hatee  the  greener 
For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 


leaf, 


The  5th  had*isn*t  that  yonr  cry?*  and  the 
next  line  was  *  And  I  shall  liye  to  see  it.'  The 
last  stanza  read  thus:  — 

O  summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief  T 

Bat  this  b  the  time  of  holUes, 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  ofergreen; 

I  hate  the  q>ites  and  f  olliee. 

Page  272.  Litbbart  Squabblbs. 

For  the  history  of  thia  poem,  see  p.  zt. 
aboye. 

In  the  2d  stanza,  the  reading  in  *  Pnnoh '  was 
'That  hate  each  other,'  and  brothers'  for 
^brathren.'  In  the  3d  stanza,  'strain'  was 
'strive ';  the  last  line  of  the  4th  waa  *  Like 
those  that  cried  Diana  great ';  and  the  last  line 
of  the  6th  had  *  kindly  nlenoe '  for  *  pexf  ect 
stillness.' 

Pace  274.    Lucbbttus. 

'  Tne  poem  is  Roman,  not  Greek,  and  it  bean 


l^gcs  sdo  to  S76 
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the  imprsss  of  the  Roman 

Greek  poema,  the  Greek's  gmTS  btiuli  i 

throngh  the  modem  thought,  throng  tne 

em  description  of  Nature.    Etob  in 

like  those  of  Athena  and  of  Ulyana,  fa , 

hand  in  hand  with  the  experience  of  life.     Bnt 

in  **  Idicretins,'*  stem,  robust,  rigid  dmtj  ts 

self -chosen,  self -approTed  law  ia  first 

of  the  beautiful  aan  part  of  life  doee 

in  the  poem.    Lucretius  haa  no  xd  _ 

that  of  aoMptance  of  Nature,  but  to  that  hs  a 

faithful.    He  haa  no  duty  to  the  gods,  bait  hs 

has  du^  to  his  own  philosophic  nanor.    He 

dies  rather  than  be  mastered  by  fantfal  ~~ 

which  a  Greek,  eren  in  the  aoUe  tim 

beauty  meant  pure  harmony,  would  hawe 

through,  smiled  at,  and  f  mgottea. 

*  The  philosophy  also  is  a  Greek  pldlaBOfiliT. 
but  Lucretiua  has  made  it  Roman  in  temper, 
and  one  of  the  noble  ezoellenoea  of  thin  poem  b 
that  Tennyson  has  nerer  deriated  in  n  ain^ 
word  from  the  Roman  basis  of  the  sooL  More 
over,  it  takes  a  great  poet  to  BMimilnte.  n 
Tennyson  does,  the  eaeence  of  LnerBti 
thinker  and  a  poet  in  the  ^»oe  of 
lines;  and  to  combine  thia  with  the  i 
tion  of  a  man  in  an  hour  of  doom  and 
such  ss  an  inferior  poet,  OTerlondii^  it  wrtk 
fienaed  ornament,  would  haye  mnoe  JntftB 
perate.  Tennyson's  masterly  reticenee,  rigid 
restraint  only  to  the  absolutely  necensary 
supreme  in  this  poem '  (Stopforcl  Brooke>. 

line  13.    I</i  ^  the  Teacher,  wkom^ke 
divine.    Epicurus,  who,  aooordine  to 
Laertius,  wrote  three  hundred  Tolnmes. 

37.  A  void  was  made  in  Nature^  etc,  '  TW 
possibility,  or  rather  ultimate  oertanitj,  of  .thus 
oissolution  is  repeated  orer  and  orer  ngmiaa 
Lucretius '  (J.  C.  Collins's  *  DlnstnticMai  of  Ten- 
nyson ':  London,  1891). 

40.   Ruiningjilong  the  iUimiiable  ti 
pareMilton, '  ParadiBe  Lost,'  Ti.  867:  — 

HeUsaw 
HsaTen  ndniog  from  Hsai 


s  & 
2fX 


On  the  lines  that  follow,  compare  * 
u.  999-1022,  and  y.  828-^36. 

62.    Bvt  girls,  Hetairai,  etc.    That  t 
lots  (the  Greek  inSpai), 

54.    7%e    mvJberry 'faced   Dietaiar'M 
Referring  to  Sulla  in  his  latter  years. 

65.    The  qmetgods.    Compare  the  laat 
of 'TheLotae-£!atezs,'and'GSnoae*:  — 

Gods,  who  hsTO  atfeslnM 
Best  hi  a  happy  place  and  qoiet  ee^a 
AhoTO  the  tfaonder,  etc 

See  also  lines  76-79  and  104-110  below. 

82.    Thy  Mavors.    Mars. 

88.    The  Trojan,    Anohises;  ss  *  the 
hunter'  is  Aaonis,  and  *the 
arbiter'  (see  ^CEnone')  is 
Sicilian '  IS  fimpedodes. 

95.    Eypris,    The  Greek  »>pw, 
dite  (Venus)  was  called,  fraai  the  island 
pros,  her  f  aTorite  seat. 

97.    The  aU-gemrating 


of  r^ 
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keoL,  etc  *  In  these  lines  Tennyson  hss  eaught 
the  one  ioyons  note  of  Lnoretiiis,  his  intense  and 
keen  delight  in  Nature,  as  raptnrons  as  Shel- 
lej'i' (Collins). 

119.  IfyMemmius.  Ciuus  Memmins  Gomel- 
las,  to  whom  LuoratiDS  dedicated  his  *  De  Re- 
nun  Natara.* 

147.  Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  heeays^ 
etc,    Tlie  reference^  is  to  the  *  Phndo/  ▼!.:  «« 

rvmis  Aw«tr  oM*  a«o<«apamBffur  (we  men  are  as  it 
were  on  guard,  and  a  man  onght  not  to  free 
himself  from  it,  nor  to  run  away).  As  Mr.  C^- 
lins  notes,  Jowett  takes  ^pwpi  to  mean  a  prison: 
bat  Tennyson's  interpretation  maj  be  correct. 
Fiato  seems  to  be  alluding  to  a  Wing  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  which  Cicero  refers  C  De  Seneotute,* 
73):  *  VetatquePsrtha^rasinjussuimperatoris, 
id  est  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  statione  Titae  dece- 
dete.* 

164.  How  m/wM  the  mt'tuf ,  except  it  loved  them^ 
datp,  etc,  *  These  lines  contain,  with  the  pas- 
BSge  that  follows,  an  allusion  to  the  images  or 
emsnatians  which,  according  to  Lucretius,  mat- 
ter is  always  throwing  off '  (  Collins). 

181.  But  who  w€u  he  that  in  the  f/arden 
martd^  etc.  Compare  Orid,  *Fssti,*  iii.  291- 
32H,  *  where  Egena  instructs  Nnma  to  ensnare 
Picas  and  Fannus,  that  they  may  show  him  how 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  may  be  ayerted' 
(CoUins). 

23ft.  Nat  he^  who  heart  one  name  with  Aer,  etc. 
That  is,  with  Lucretia. 

273.  Thus — thus:  the  §oul  flies  out  and  dies 
in  the  air.  The  repetition  of  thus '  marks  the 
BocoeasiTe  stabs  of  the  dagger.  Collins  com- 
pares the  *  .^Uieid,'  iy.  660:  iSic,  sb,  juyat  ire 
■ab  umbras.' 

*  How  the  whole  poem  is  wrought,  how  nobly 
the  character  of  Lucretius  emerges  line  after 
line,  with  what  poetic  strength  and  sculpturing 
power  his  masculine  passion  clears  its  way  to 
death  till  the  brief  close  shuts  up  the  tragedy. 
B  for  eyerr  reader  to  grasp  as  he  has  capacity ' 
(Stopford  Brooke). 

Page  281.    The  Loybb's  Taub. 

*  Tne  loyer's  sorrow  is  mingled  up  with  Na- 
ture. Eyery  natural  description  illustrates  and 
reflects  the  changing  mooos  of  the  characters. 
.  .  .  The  one  chann  of  the  poem  is  its  yonth- 
folness.  The  layishness,  the  want  of  temper- 
ance, the  inability  to  stop  when  enough  nas 
be«n  said,  the  welling-oyer  of  words,  the  boy- 
bhness  of  sentiment,  the  playing  at  sorrow  — 
while  the;^  proye  that  Tennyson  was  right  in 
withdrawmg  the  poem  from  publication —  ney- 
ertheleas  giye  us  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of 
tonehing  youth  '  (Stopford  Brooke). 

*  With  ''  The  Golden  Sapper  "  there  comes  a 
ehange.  The  treatment  is  more  dramatic,  the 
grasp  on  the  subject  more  confident.  Erent 
follows  errent  with  spirited  nmidity.  The  pic- 
tares  are  not  le«  yiyid,  but  tney  are  sketened 


with  bolder,  dearer  touches '  (Waugh). 
Psge.a02.    IDYLLS  OF  THE  Kma 
Dedication,    This  was  first  inserted  in  the 

•dhaon  g|  1802.    It  is  not  bmnIj  a  tribata  to 


Prince  Albert,  *  but  strikes  the  key^te  of  the 
poem  yery  artistically  as  weU,  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  chiyalry  that  Arthur  set  before  his 
knights '  (LitUedale). 

Line  6.  Scarce  other  than  my  king's  ideal 
knight.  The  first  reading  was  *  my  own  ideal 
knight.' 

12.  Commingled  with  the  gloom  qf  imminent 
war.  Alluding  to  the  threatened  war  with  the 
United  (States  on  account  of  the  '  Trent '  affair. 
It  was  largely  through  Prince  Albert's  influence 
that  the  aanser  was  ayerted. 

13.  The  shadow  <if  his  loss  drew  Uke  edipse. 
The  first  yersion  had  *  moyed '  for  *  drew.' 

33.  Thou  noble  Fatha  qf  her  Kings  to  be. 
Compare  the  *  Ode  Sung  at  the  Opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition '  (1862):  ^Odlent  fa- 
ther of  our  Kings  to  be,'  eto. 

37.    Tofruimd  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace. 
Referring  to  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
1861  and  1862.    The  Prince  was  engaged 
planning  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Page  304.    Tbs  Comivo  op  Abthur. 

The  story  is  from  Malory's  *  Morte  Dsrthur  * 
(book  i.),  with  many  yariations,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  the  coarser  features  of  the  old  n>- 


m 


6.  For  many  a  petty  king^  etc.  Among  those 
enumerated  by  Geoffrey  of  MonmonUi,  whom 
the  poet  follows  here,  are  Brutus,  or  *  Brute,' 
and  Locrine,  mentioned  by  Milton  in  ^Onnus ' 
(827,  828),  Leir  (the  Lear  of  Shakcmeaie)  and 
Cassibelaunus  (the  Caasibelan  of  '  C^belina,' 
i.  1.  30,  etc.).^ 

13.  Aurelius,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  (or  Em* 
rys),  *  a  descendant  of  the  last  Roman  general 
who  claimed  the  purple  as  an  Emperor  in  Bri- 
tain '  (Green,  *  Making  of  England ').  He  met 
his  death  by  poison,  as  related  by  Gec^rey: 
*  For  there  was  near  the  court  a  Bpiins  of  yenr 
clear  water  which  the  King  used  to  drink  of. 
.  .  .  This  the  detestable  conspirators  made  use 
of  to  destroy  him,  by  so  poisoning  the  whole 
mass  of  water  which  sprang  up,  tl^  the  next 
time  the  King  drank  of  it  he  was  seised  with 
sudden  death,  as  were  also  a  hundred  other 
persons  after  him.'  Uther,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  his  brother. 

32.  Thev  grew  up  to  wolf-like  men.  The 
reader  will  recall  the  story  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  lycanthropi  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fable,  tne  ^p^roiM  and  were-wolves  of  France 
and  Germany,  etc.  Compare  *  Geraint  and 
Enid,'  94:  *The  three  dead  wolyes  of  woman 
bom.' 

34.     Oroan*d  for  the   Roman  legions  here 

2 fain,  IVobably,  as  Littledale  suggests,  an 
lusion  to  the  famous  *  Groans  of  the  oritons ' 
of  Gildas,  who  says  that  the  Britons  wrote  to 
the  Roman  senate:  *The  barbarians  drive  na 
into  the  sea;  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  ba^ 
barians:  thus  two  modes  of  death  await  na»  we 
are  either  slain  or  drowned.' 

36.  Urien.  assaiPd  him.  The  1869  edition 
had  *  Rienoe  *  for  '  Urien.'  Aeoording  to  Geof- 
frey, Urien  was  the  brother  of  Lot;  and  Mabry 
Buukia  hiin  the  hnabMid  oif  Afthw't 
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Morgan  le  Fay.  Rienoe  wu  the  Kinff  of  Naih 
Wales,  who  *  made  great  war  upon  King  Leo- 
degranoe  of  Cameliud '  (BlalonO. 

68.  Then  he  drove,  etc.  llie  1st  edition 
reads  here:  — 

And  1m  disvB 
The  iMathan,  and  be  daw  the  beart,  end  faU*d 
The  f  overt,  end  let  in  the  ean. 

66.  CoUeaguing^  with  a  tcore  qT  pef^  kinge. 
This  line  was  not  in  the  Ist  edition. 

94-133.  Thereafier—a»  he  epeakt  who  tells 
the  tale,  etc.  This  passage  is  not  in  the  1st  edi- 
tion. 

111.  Carddot.  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Walee, 
etc.    TiuB  list  ox  oonqnered  kini^s  is  zrom  M»- 

132.  Jfan*f  word  is  God  in  man.  Repeated 
in  *  Balin  and  Balan,'  8.  Littledale  paraphrases 
it  thus:  *'  A  man^s  pronuse  is  a  divine  thing, 
thoef  ore  it  mnst  he  regarded  as  especially  sa- 

134.  Then  qmcldy  from  the  fouf^ten  Jidd, 
The  first  reading  was:  *  Then  Arthur  from  the 
field  of  hattle  sent,'  etc.  ^Foogfaten  field,' 
which  Tennyson  has  seTcral  times  elsewhere 
Cm  *The  Pnnoess,'  *The  Holy  Gnul,'  etc.)  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare,  *  Henry  V.'  It. 
6. 18:  '  this  glorions  and  well-fonf^tan  field.' 

207.  ShoM  go  to  wrack.  'Wrack'  is  the 
one  form  of  *'  wreck '  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
Elkahethan  writen. 

247-253.  A  doubtfd  throne  ,  .  .  to  hold  his 
foemen  down.  For  these  six  lines  the  1st  edi- 
tiim  has  only  these  f onr:  — 


A  donbtful  throne  is  ioe  on  aaniiner 
Te  come  from  Aithnr'e  oomt:  think  ye  this  Ung  — 
80  few  hie knighte,  bowoTer  bcsTe  they  he- 
alth body  enow  to  beet  hie  foemen  down? 


275.  Three  fair  aveens.  According  to  Els- 
dsle,  these  denote  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Littledale  thinks  they  are  rather  'Charity, 
Abstinence,  and  Tmth  —  the  three  rirtnes 
noted  br  Malory  as  deficient  in  the  Knights.' 
When  Boyd  Carpenter  asked  Tennyson  if  those 
who  made  them  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  were 
right,  he  answered:  *'  They  are  right,  and  they 
are  not  right.  Tliey  mean  that  and  they  do 
not.  They  are  three  of  the  noblest  of  women. 
Thev  are  also  those  three  Graces,  bnt  they  are 
mncn  more.  I  hate  to  be  tied  down  to  say 
**  This  means  fAof,"  becanse  the  thoo^t  within 
the  image  is  mnoh  more  than  any  one  interpre- 
tation '  (*  Memoir,'  toL  ii.  p.  127). 

^  The  Lady  of  the,  hake,  ohe  symbolizes  Reli- 
gion, as  is  denoted  by  the  sacred  fish  on  her 
breast,  and  the  great  emblematic  Qgan  of  her 
at  the  gate  of  Arthur's  palace. 

284.  ^  Clothed  in  white  samite,  A  rich  heayy 
silk,  orijginally  with  thread  twisted  of  six  fibres 
(AexamtTum,  of  which  samite  is  a  cormption). 

298.  Jewels,  elfin  Urim.  For  the  'Urim' 
of  the  Jewish  ffign  Priest,  which  many  authori- 
ties belieTC  to  haTe  been  precions  stones,  see 
Exodns,  xxviii.  30,  Numbers,  xxrii.  21,  etc. 

302.  Turn  the  hlade^  and  ye  shall  set.  The 
Ist  edition  has  *  yon  *  for  *  ye.' 

Sia.    The  swauow  and  the  swift  art  near  akin. 


Littledale  says  that  '  Leodoginn's  osnilhnlysj 
is  open  to  question.'  An  ondthokMiist  voojgCt 
object  to  the  *  near '  in  a  scientifio  oMtrigitiini, 
bnt  the  swallows  and  the  swifts  are  nnnps  oC 


the  same  family,^  and  in  aome  parts 
the  common  swift  is  popnlany  kn 


*  black  swallow.'  Tennyson  was  probably  as 
familiar  with  the  strict  f  1  nsnifM  ■  i  ion  of  the  birds 
as  Littledale,  who  elsewhere  (paice96)  pajs  n 
tribute  to  the  poet's  knowledge  in  tliat  nan. 
See  on  *  Gareth  and  Lynette,'  779. 

362.  Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  tks 
mage.  The  elyes  that  fairies  were  suiiyoatid  to 
leave  in  exchan^  for  the  human  bawes  they 
stole  could  sometimes  be  reeognised  as  *  fhsngf 
lings '  by  their  shriyelled  and  ahmnkea  apoear- 
anoe  —  like  little  old  men,'  as  the  stoiieB  nsTe 
it.  Compare  '  Gareth  and  Lynette,'  200:  *"  Bvt 
only  changeling  out  of  Faiiyland.' 

379.    Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  etc,  Theold  Wekk 
poets  make  the  ninth  wave  larger  than  its 
deoessors,  as  the  Romans  did  ue  tenth. 

401.    Biddlina  triplets  of  old  time.    ^Tlie 
cet  rhymes  in  which  many  of  the  bardie  poensL 


as  weU  as  the  later  Breton 
(Littledale). 

431.  The  hindfellj  the  herd  was  driven  ^, 
The  peasant  was  slam,  and  his  cattle  carried 
off  as  plunder. 

442.  ButtheKiwgt^oodoiAinheaveMu  TVs 
1st  edition  hss  *  and '  for  *  bnt.' 

452.  DtiArtc,  the  high  saint,  Archbislioo  of 
Caerleon^pon-Usk,  primate  of  Britain  ana  le- 
gate of  the  Pope. 

409-409.  Far  shone  theJiddsi^Maf.  .  .  .  / 
love  thee  to  the  death.  These  eleyen  haes  were 
not  in  the  1st  edition. 

475-505.  80  Dubric  said;  ,  ,  ,  as  iff  yore. 
For  these  thirty-one  lines  the  1st  edition  had 
only  these  three:  — 


TiMn  et  the  merriege  f eeet  eeme  in  froea 
The  alowly-fediag  mlatrev  of  the  world. 
Greet  IocUl  who  cleim*d  tlM  tribute  ee  of 


481-501.  Blowtrumwi,  etc,  Stopfbrd  Brooks 
calls  this  marriage  and  coronation  aoog  *n  piece 
of  glorious  literature.'  He  adds:  *  It  embodies 
the  thoug^bt  of  the  poem,  jprips  the  whole 
ing  of  it  together.  And  its  sound  is  the 
of  martial  triumph,  of  Tictorious  wesp 
battle,  and  of  kniehts  in  arms.  We  hear  in  the 
carefully  yaried  cnoms,  in  the  Terr  rattle  and 
shattering  of  the  Towels  in  the  woros,  thn  beat- 
ing of  axe  on  helm  and  shield  on  diield.  Rn^ 
ged,  clanging,  clashing  lines  —  it  is  a  spknidid 
effort  of  art.    King  (Haf  might  haTC  snn^  it. 

'  We  hear  its  contrast  m  Merlin's  sobs  r40&> 
410],  as  soft  and  flowing  as  the  other  was  bray- 
ing and  broken,  and  we  think  with  gmtitnde  of 
the  artbt  who  could  do  both  with  equal  ense. 
The  gracionsness  of  the  rimlet-mnsie  and  soft 
play  of  Nature  is  in  the  lines  of  this  delicate 
sone,  and  the  gaiety  of  youthj  and  mincrled 
with  these  the  deep  and  faTonte  thooglit  of 
Tennyson  of  the  pre-exirtenoe  of  the  sonL' 

507.  To  wage  my  wars,  etc.  Tha  Ut  ndiiioa 
had '  fight '  for  *  wage.' 
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311.     GaBXTH  AKD  LtVKTTS. 

A  note  in  the  1st  edition  (1872)  says :  — 

*  With  thifl  poem  the  Antlior  oonoludes  Thx 

Idtxxs  op  tbx  Kino. 
*■  Qabsth  follows  The  CoMnro  of  Abthcb, 

■ad  Thc  La&t  Toubnamxmt  preoedes  Qunr- 


The  addition  of  *  Balin  and  Balan '  in  1885 
aridently  an  afterthought.  In  18?2  the 
*  £iiid  *  had  not  been  divided,  and  the  author's 
plan  then  included  only  ten  poems  instead  of 
the  present  tweWe,  which  fulnl  the  sunestion 
in  the  introdnotion  to  the  *  Morte  d' Arthur  *  of 
1H42:  ^  His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  tweWe 
books.'  He  onoe  said  to  Mr.  Knowles:  *  When 
I  was  twenty-four  I  meant  to  write  a  whole 
ereat  poem  on  it,  and  began  it  in  the  **  Morte 
a' Arthur."     I  said  I  should  do  it  in  twenty 


T^ars;  but  the  Reviews  stopped  me.  ...  By 
jCinc  Arthur  I  alwavs  meant  the  soul,  and 
hT  the  Round  Table  the  passions  and  capacities 
01  a  man.  There  is  no  grander  subject  in  the 
world  than  King  Arthur.' 

3.    Stared  at  theapate.    At  the  riyerin  flood 
or  freshet.    Spate  is  of  Celtic  origin.    Compare 
'The  Brigs  of  Ayr': - 


Wbils  eraShfaig  lee,  borne  on  the  roerlng  qwte, 
Bweepe  daae  ut'  mills  an*  brigs  a'  to  the  girfw. 

It  is  used  figuratiyely  in  *  Jock  o'  the  Side ' 
C  Border  Miutxeby '): — 

And  down  the  water  wl*  ipaed  the  ran, 
While  tears  in  ipatea  fa'  faift  free  her  e*e. 

18.  Heaven  yield  her  far  it.  For  *  yield'  in 
the  sense  of  *  reward.'  compare  *  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  It.  2.  33:  ^  And  the  gods  yield  you 
for  Vl'  and  *  Hamlet,'  iy.  5.  41:  'Qod  'leld 
you!' 

40.  7%e  ffooae  and  golden  eggs.  Compare 
Tennyson's  early  poem,  *  The  Goose.' 

46.  Ab  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  qf  Hours. 
An  illnminated  prayer-book. 

84.  Red  berries  charm  the  bird.  That  is, 
allure  the  bird:  a  proverbial  saying.  Compare 
Goldsmith,  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ' :  'he 
would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree.' 

198.  We  have  heard  from  our  wise  man  at 
home.    The  1st  edition  has  *  men '  for  *  man.' 

229.    The  dragon-boughU.    The  coils  of  the 


249.  1  have  seen  the  pood  ship  sail^  etc.  Re- 
ferring to  the  effects  of  mirage. 

258.  And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps, 
Compttn  '  (Enone ' :  — 

Ai  yonder  walla 
Boie  dowly  to  a  moaio  alowly  breathed; 

and  see  note  on  that  pasHage. 

280.  The  Riddling  of  the  Bards.  Compare 
*  The  Comine  of  Arthur,'  401:  *  riddling  triplets 
of  old  time; '  and  see  note. 

298.  Let  lave  be  blamed  for  il,  not  she,  nor  I. 
Am  Littledale  lemarks,  *  Gareth's  grammar  be- 
eomea  a  Httle  confused.' 

359.  Sir  Kaw,  '  The  Thersites  of  the  Ro- 
maaea-writers.'^ 

8CS.    Tk$  wkoUmm$  boon  qf  gyve  and  gag. 


Alluding  to  the  ducking-stool  and  blanks  of 
the  olden  time,  with  which  scolds  were  disci- 
plined. 

3b6.  His  goodly  cousin^  Tristram.  *  Cousin* 
is  here  used,  as  in  Malory  and  other  old  writers, 
in  the  lenae  of  kinsman.  Shakespeare  appliea 
it  to  nephew,  niece,  brother-in-law,  grandcnild, 
etc.    Tristram  was  the  son  of  Mark's  sister. 

422.  Lest  we  should  lap  him  up  in  doth  qf 
lead.  Alluding  to  the  use  of  lead  for  coffins. 
Compare  Ricnard  Bamfield's  yerseS|a8cribed 
to  Shakespeare  in  *'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ' : 
*  All  thy  friends  are  hipp'd  in  lead.'  For*  Up' 
(wrap,  enfold)   compare  *  The  PrinceM,'  yi.: 

Half-lapt  in  glowing  ganae  and  golden  brede.' 

441.  Aitf,  fo  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  etc.  Tha 
1st  edition  has  *  an '  for  *  so.' 

4fi5.  And  hands  Large,  fair,  and  fine.  Ae» 
cording  to  Malory,  he  was  *  the  fairest  and  lai^ 
gest  handed  that  eyer  man  saw: '  and  Kay  says: 

Since  he  hath  no  other  name,  1  shall  giye  him 
a  name  that  shall  be  Beaomains,  that  is  Fat^ 
hands.' 

490.    On  Caer-BryrCs  hiahest  found  the  King, 
On  the  summit  of  Snowoon;  referrii^  to  ut 


other  le^rend  concerning  the  birth  of  Arthur. 
*'  Caer-Eryri  literally  meana,  in  Welsh,  Snow 
don  Field '  (Littledale). 

492.  The  Isle  Avilion.  The 'Isleof  Appl«' 
— the  '  Ayalon '  of '  The  Palace  of  Art ':  — 

Or  mythic  Uther*a  deeplT-woaaded  von 

In  some  fair  mace  of  Mopbif  gn 
Lay,  doainf  in  the  vale  of  Ayalon, 
And  wateh*d  by  weeping  qi 

642.  Themay-whiU.  All  the  English  editioM 
print  *  the  May-white.'   See  on  '  Guineyere.'  22. 

676.  Then  as  he  donned  the  helm,  etc.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  while '  for  *  as; '  and,  four  liosa 
below,  *  and '  for  *  whUe.' 

710.  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  tk§ 
King  f    The  let  edition  has  "  wiU  ye.' 

729.  A  foul',/!esh'd  agaric  in  the  holt.  An  iD- 
smelling  fungus  in  the  wood.  Compare  *  Edwhi 
Morris ' :  *  I^ng  learned  names  of  agaric,  omms, 
and  fern.' 

779.    Bound  as  the  red  eye  qf  an  eaaU-owl, 

*  The  comparison  between  the  pool  gleaming 
red  in  the  twilight  and  the  eye  ot  an  eagleH>wl, 
burning  round  and  bright  in  the  darkness,  nay 
haye  the  fault  of  bein^  too  nnoommon  to  really 
illnstrate  the  description,  but  it  is  a  simile  that 
an  ornithologist  can  I4ypreeiate.  Indeed,  a  book 
might  be  written  on  the  bird-loro  of  Tennj^ 
son,  as  has  been  well  done  by  Mr.  Harting  m 
the  ease  of  Shakesoeare '  (Littledale).  Om- 
pare  the  note  on  *  the  swallow  and  the  swift,' 
in  '  The  Comiujg  of  Arthur '  (312). 

In  the  next  line  the  1st  edition  has  *erias'  for 

*  shouts.' 

HCMi.  Flickering  in  a  grimly  liofU.  *  Grimly  * 
(grim,  hideous)  is  rare  as  an  aojectiye.  Com- 
pare Blarmion,'  iy.  440:  *So  grimly  and  so 
ghast.' 

807.  Good  now,  ye  have  saved  a  l\fe,  Fcv 
the  yocatiye  use  of  *  good '  (my  gooa  IsDow), 
with  or  without  now,'  oompan^HaBiUt,'  i* 
1.70: '  Good  now,  rit  down  and  tall  OMihtwhp 
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knows;  *  '  The  Tempest,'  i.  1.  3:  '  Good,  speak 
to  the  marmers,'  etc. 

813.  Bui  wilt  thou  yield  thit  damsel  harbor- 
ape  f  The  Ist  edition  has  *  wiUye  yield.*  Two 
lines  below,  it  has  *  Ye '  for  *  Yon?  as  in  some 
pasMges  fiurther  on;  but  oftener  yon '  in  the 
early  editions  is  changed  to  '  ye.' 

829.  And  there  the^  placed  a  peacock  in  his 
pridej  etc,  '  Lynette  is  to  be  reminded  by  the 
peacock  in  his  pride  that  Lidies  shoold  be  Iot- 
mg  and  gentle  to  their  champions — a  lesscm 
she  stanoB  rather  in  need  of  \  (Littledale) .  The 
bird  was  constantly  the  object  of  the  solemn 
TOWS  of  the  knights;  and  when  it  was  served 
at  table,  *  all  the  guests,  male  and  female,  took 
a  solemn  tow;  Uie  knignts  TOwing  brsTery,  and 
the  ladies  engaging  to  oe  loying  and  faithful ' 
(Stanley, '  Hutorr  of  Birds '). 

852.  Whether  thou  be  kitchen-knave  or  not^  etc. 
The  1st  edition  has  *  ye '  for  '  thou.' 

889.  Lent-lily  in  hue.  The  da£Fodil  is  called 
the  '  Lent-lily,'  because  it  blosBoms  about  the 
time  of  Lent. 

89ft.  I%e  champion  thou  hast  brought.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  ye  have  Ivought.' 

908.  Tile  stone  Avanturine.  A  kind  of  quarts 
with  spangles  of  mica  in  it.  A  better  spelling 
is  *  aTcnturine,'  on  account  of  the  deriTadon  m 
the  word. 

928.  When  mounted.  The  editions,  down  to 
1884  at  leaslL  hsTC  *  being  mounted.' 

970.  Ana  then  she  sang,  etc,  '  Lynette  has 
now  seen  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  no  knaye, 
and  admiration  of  his  yalor  awakens  a  difiPerent 
feeling  in  her  heart.  Her  songs  conceal  rather 
than  reyeal  tins  dawning  Iotc;  niaiden  modesty 
will  not  permit  her  to  abate  oue  jot  of  her  mis- 
sajrings  and  rerilinn.  Her  first  song  indicates 
the  sudden  light  Uiat  has  dawned  upon  her: 
her  morning  mream  has  once  proTcd  true,  that 
her  love  would  smile  on  her  that  day.  .  .  .  Af- 
ter the  Sun  has  been  oyerihrown,  her  loTe  has 
smiled  on  her  twice;  her  dream  that  she  would 
find  a  Tictorious  champion  that  day  —  a  knight 
who  would  achieye  her  quest  and  become  her 
loTc — has  been  twice  proved  true.  .  .  .  Thrice 
fafter  the  victory  over  the  ETening  Star]  hath 
her  dream  come  true  —  or  rather  three  omens 
haTc  now  proved  her  dream  true —  her  dream 
of  a  Tictorious  and  loring  champion '  (Little- 
dale). 

996.  Fair  damsel,  you  should  worship  me  the 
more.    The  1st  edition  has  *  ye '  for  *  you.' 

1002.  J^e  /lower  That  blows  a  globe  qf  after 
arrowlets.  Tne  dandelion.  Compare  *The 
Poet ':  *  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field-flower; ' 
and  *  Ayhner's  Field ':  — 

Or  from  the  tinv  pitied  target  blew 
What  look*d  aught  of  faiiy  arrows. 

1023.  But  he  thai  fought  no  more.  The  1st 
edition  reads:  *'  that  would  not  fight.' 

11^.  Damsel,  he  said,  you  be  not  all  to  blame, 
etc.  The  1st  edition  has  *  ye '  for  *  you '  here 
and  in  the  next  line;  also  'yield  thee,'  *thy 
quest,'  and  *  Ye  said '  in  the  following  lines. 

UfiS.    Anon  tksy  pan  a  narrow  comb,    A 


'comb'  (Celtic)  is  a  hoUow  in  a'hillBide,'  or 
'  the  head  of  a  valleT.' 

1172.  In  Utters  like  to  thorn  the  vexUlmy,  dr. 
Referring  to  the  Latin  inscription  carred  ij  the 
Tszillazy,  or  standard-bearer,  of  the  seoond  Ic- 

S'on  upon  a  cUff  oTcxhanging  the  fitUa 
sit  near  Brampton  in  Cnmberiand.    A 
taohment  of  Uus  legion  appears  to  haTe 
stationed  there  in  207  A.  D. 

1227.  O  damsel,  be  you  wise,  etc.  Here  again, 
as  in  scTeral  places  below,  *  ye '  has  been  chaagea 
to  *you.' 

1281.  Arthur's  Harp,  According  to  Little- 
dale,  this  'denotes  a  star  that  lies  near  the 
Pole-star  and  Arotums,  the  three 
triable  like  a  harp.'  Aretnms  __  . 
the  Fole-star  that  no  star  could  well  be 
both  of  them;  and  from  the  allnsioB  in  'The 
Last  Tournament '  we  should  infer  that  a  single 
star,  and  not  a  constellation. 
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*I>ort  thou  know  the 
We  eall  the  Harp  of  Arthar  op  in  hea' 
And  Triabwn,  *  Ay,  Sir  FooL  for  when 
Was  victor  wellni^  d«y  by  day,  ttw  ~ 
Qlorying  in  each  new  glory,  eat  Ida  i 
High  OD  an  hilla,  and  hi  the  dgns  of 

1366.  And  Death's  dark  warhorse  hommded, 
etc.  The  1st  edition  reads:  *  At  onoe  the  Uack 
horse  bounded,'  etc. 

1386.  T%en  spntng  the  happier  day  from  «a- 
derground,  Tlie  poet  seems  to  write  *iinder> 
ground'  and  *  under  ground '  intardkaq^eably, 
both  forms  being  found  sevexal  tones  m  the 
"Rnglmli  editions. 

1392.  He  thai  told  the  tale  in  older  times, 
Maloir;  '  he  that  told  it  later '  bei]«  TemiyBOB 
himself. 

Page  333.    Thx  Mabbiaob  of  GxRAiirr. 

The  story  of  this  and  the  followingI<^Il  ii 
from  the  *  Mabinocion '  of  Lady  Chulotte 
Guest,  a  collection  or  ancient  Welsh  tales  (Lon- 
don, 18^1849).  As  Littledale  states,*  a  F^vneh 
translation  from  the  same  source  that  L^dy 
Guest  hss  followed— die  "Llvh*  Cod&  oHei^ 
gest "  —  will  be  found  in  M.  de  ViUemazqn^'s 
^' Table  Ronde,"  pp.  239-^20,  under  the  title 
of  "  Qh^rent,  on  Le  Chevalier  an  Faucon." '  , 

39.  To  cleanse  this  common  aewer  iif  all  his 
realm.    Repeated  in  the  next  Idyll,  89i. 

70.  They  sleepitu  each  by  either.  Hie  read- 
ing of  1859  is '  each  bv  other.' 

124.  At  this  he  hurPd  his  huge  limbs  out  of  bed. 
The  1859  edition  has  '  snateh'd '  for  '  huriM.' 

130.  And  thou,  put  on  thy  worst  and  meanest 
dress.  The  pronouns  in  19S9  were  *  you '  sad 
*  your; '  and,  three  lines  below,  *  voa '  for '  thee/ 

146.  Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  a^Mii  Vsk. 
*'  The  romances  very  frequenlljr  mention  th^ee 
"plenary  courts"  (cows  plenieres)  which  were 
customarily  held  by  the  monarehs  of  France 
and  England  at  the  principal  feasts  of  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Chxistmaa.  The  Forest  of 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  anciently  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country  west  of  tike  Severn; 
it  now  comprises  about  22,000  acns  and  betonga 
to  the  Crown '  (LttUedale). 

202.    fPAereat  Gflraiitf,  «lc«    Iha  18DB  •£tka 
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lus  *  at  which  *  for  *  whereat,*  as  'also  on  page 
130  below:  *  Whereat  the  armorer,'  etc.  Sim- 
ilarly on  page  128,  *  of  which  *  has  been  changed 
to  *  whereof.' 

217.  I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths, 
Tlie  nae  of  *  Termin '  as  at  onoe  oollective  and 
pfaual  is  arehaic. 

274.  A  thousand  pips  eat  up  pour  sparrow^ 
hawk  /  Littledale  says  that  *  the  disease  called 
the  pip,  which  attacks  yonng  fowls,  seems  to 
bo  eonrnsed  with  another  disuse  called  gapesj* 
He  adds :  *  As  pips  are  not  insects,  they  cannot 
«U  Dp  Bparrow-nawks.'  But  *  eat '  need  not  be 
taken  literally,  and  *  thousand'  is  merely  in- 
taoatye.  The  meaning  apparently  is,  May  the 
wont  kind  of  mp  destroy  year  sparrow-hawk  I 

3i7.  Turn,  fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  etc,  *  The 
metrical  structure  of  the  song  is  original,  but 
Btiems  intended  to  conyey  a  suggestion  or  remi- 
niaoence  of  the  troubadour  rondels  and  yillar 
selles^  suoh  aa  a  high-bom  maiden  might  have 
■nng  m  an  old  baronial  bower '  (Littledale). 


3t96.  A  costrel,  A  flagon,  flask,  or  bottle, 
made  of  leather  or  earthenware,  sometimes 
called  *  pilgrim's  bottle.'  Here  it  holds  the 
'  wine,'  not  the  *  flesh,'  which  is  brought,  though 
it  is  poesible  (as  Littledale  thinks)  that  the  poet 
forgot  it  was  a  yessel  for  holding  lic^uids  oniv. 

SS9.  Manchet  bread.  The  finest  kind  of  white 
bread.    Compare  Drayton,  *  Polyolbion ':  — 

No  Bumchflt  can  so  w«n  the  courtly  palate  plesM 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetched  from  my  fertile  leaa; 
The  finatt  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
For  teaiieai  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  oommoo  cheat 


Cheai,  or  cheat-bread,  waa  a  coarser  kind  of 
wboaten  bread. 

421.  But  if*ve  know,  etc.  The  1859  edition 
baa  *'  yon  know.' 

475.  That  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 
Jigki.  The  1859reading  was:  '  That  if,  as  I  sup- 
pose, your  nephew  fight,'  etc.  Ln  4Tf),  *  your ' 
and    yours '  haye  been  changed  to  '  thine.^ 

483.  And  over  these  is  placed,  etc.  The  1859 
edition  has  *  laid '  for  *  placed; '  and,  in  the  next 
line:  *And  oyer  that  is  placed  the  sparrow- 
hawk.' 

488.    But  thou,  that  hast  no  lady.    Originally. 

*  yoa  that  haye; '  and,  just  below,  *  Tour  leaye  I 

007.  Had  stolen  away.  Originally,  *  had  slipt 
away.* 

643.  The  Chair  qf  Idris.  The  mountain, 
Cader>Idris,  in  Merionethshire,  the  highest  in 
Wales  (2914  feet)  next  to  Snowdon.  Idris,  ao- 
eordin^  to  the  old  le^nds,  was  one  of  the  three 
^nnitr^e  Bards  (Eidiol  and  Beli  being  the 
othera)  and  the  tnyentor  of  the  harp. 

660.  ^n<f  over  that  the  golden  sparrow-hawk. 
The  1800  edition  has  '  a '  for  '  the.^ 

676.  £dyrn,  sonqfNudd,  He  appears  again 
in  the  next  Idyll  (7K0  fol.). 

681.  JFVrsf,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with 
dwarf.  The  early  reading  was  *thou  thyanlf, 
tfay  iadr  and  thy  dwarf ; '  and,  in  the  next  line, 

*  bainiT  ^or  *  ooming.' 
6e3,    And,  being  young^  hs  changed^  etc.    The 


And,  being  young,  he  channd  himialf  and  grew 
To  hate  the  sin,  that  aeem'd  ao  like  hie  own, 
Of  Modred,  Arthur's  nephew,  and  fell  at  hMt 
In  the  gnat  battle  fighting  for  the  King. 

615.  And  still  she  look'd  and  still  the  terror 
grew.  This  recalls  Goldsmith's  *  And  still  they 
gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,'  etc. 

641.  Which  beina  sold  and  sold,  etc.  That  is, 
sold  one  after  another. 

661.  A^  turkis.  One  of  the  old  spelHngB  of 
turquoise,  indicating  what  is  still  one  of  the  an- 
thorixed  pronunciations. 

714.  But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun 
to  shade.  The  early  editions  haye  *  uipt '  for 
swerved 

742.  T^af  maiden  in  the  tale,  etc.  The  tale 
is  in  the  *  Mabinogion.'    Math  says  to  Gwydiom 

*  Well,  we  will  seek,  I  and  thou,  by  charms  and 
illusion,  to  form  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flowers 
...  so  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the  oak,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of 
the^  meadow-sweet,  and  piioduced  from  them  a 
maiden,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful  that  man 
eyer  saw.  And  they  baptiied  her,  and  gave 
her  the  name  of  Blodenwedd.' 

744.  The  bride  qf  Cassivelaun,  etc.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  the  Welsh  tradition^t  was  the  We  of 
a  JBritish  maiden  named  Flur^  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Casswallawn  (or  Cassiyelaunns),  that 
led  Cnsar  to  invade  Britain.  She  was  carried 
off  by  a  Gallic  prince,  an  ally  of  Cnsar,  who 
thus  got  possession  of  her;  but  she  was  recap- 
tured by  Casswallawn  after  a  battle  in  whiui 
six  thousand  of  Cesar's  army  were  slain. 

764.  Flaws  in  summer.  Sudden  gnats  of 
wind.  Compare  *  Hamlet,'  y.  L  239:  *  the  win- 
ter's flaw.' 

774.  As  cartful  robins  eye  the  delver^s  toil. 
The  simile  is  repeated  in  the  next  Idyll  (431). 

780.     Thy  new  son.   Originally  *your  new  son.* 

785.  This  ruin'd  hall.  Originally. '  this  ruin'd 
hold; '  and,  two  lines  below,  *  kiiid  Queen '  for 

*  fair  Queen.' 

791.  Fain  I  would,  etc.  Originally,  *for  I 
wish'd,'  etc.  The  next  two  lines  had  '  To  love ' 
for  *  Should  love,'  *  should'  for  *can,'  and  'I 
had  '  for  *  was  mine.' 

797.  I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tenderness. 
Originally  '  filial  tenderness: '  and,  in  the  next 
line  '  did  '  for  *  might.' 

K04.    And  all  its  perilous  glories.    Originally 

*  dangerous  glories;'  and  below  (811)  ^intai^ 
mitted  custom '  for  *  intermitted  usa^.' 

^  HIS.  Some  paudyday.  Some  hohday;  espe- 
cially an  English  I  uiversity  festiysl.  Compare 
Middleton/The  Black  Book':  "  Never  passing 
beyond  the  confines  of  a  farthing,  nor  onoe 
munching  oommons  but  only  tipon  gaudy-days.' 

Pa|^  *>14.    Gbbaiikt  akd  Emo. 

1.  O  purblind  race  of  miserable  HKa,  eCc» 
Compare  *  Luoretins,'  ii  14 :  — 


O  ndeens  bctniuum  mentes,  O  pectora 
Qualibua  in  tenehrie  vltae,  quantlaqne  periellSi 
Degltur  hoc  aevi  qnodcmaqoeet. 

9.    When  they  both  had  got  to  harm,    Origl- 
nally '  had  both.' 
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14.     /  charge  thee  ride  More,     Originally, 

*  70a  *  for  *'  thee; '  as  also  two  lines  below. 

49.  The  great  plover' t  human  whtstlfi,  *The 
■hiill  call  of  the  stone  curlew,  or  Norfolk 
plover,  whidi  thos  often  deceives  wanderers 
on  the  wolds '  (Littledale). 

77.  Your  warning  or  your  silence.  Originally, 
*Tonr  silence  or  yoor  warning.*  Professor 
Jones  (see  p.  303  above)  suggests  that  the  first 
leading  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  *  Mabi- 
nogion,'  which  has,  *  I  wish  but  for  silence,  and 
not  for  warning.'  The  poet  apparently  did  not 
see  at  the  moment  of  writing  that  the  change 
from  the  declarative  to  the  mterrogative  form 
required  a  transposition  of  the  nouns.  The  cor- 
rection was  maae  in  1HG9.  In  the  second  and 
third  lines  below  ^yon'  has  been  changed  to 
'ye.» 

94.  Wolves  of  woman  bom.  Compare  *  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,'  32;  and  see  note. 

lt>3.  That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide, 
etc,    OriginaUy,  ^  slip '  for  *  slide.' 

213.  Less  having  stomach  for  it.  The  Ameri- 
can 1859  edition  reads:  *  having  a  stomach.' 
This  is  not  in  any  English  edition,  and  may  be 
a  misprint. 

221.     Ye  wiU  be  all  the  wealthier.    Originally, 

*  Tou  will; '  and  a  few  lines  below,  *  you  are 
for  *  thou  art,'  and  *  you '  rtwioe)  for  *  thee.' 

901.  She  doth  not  speak  to  me.  Originally. 
*does'  for  *doth;'  as  in  ^doth  he  love  yon,' 
on  the  next  nage.  Similarly,  *has*  has  been 
changed  to  *oath '  in  *  hath  tnm'd  me  wild ' 
(line  308)  and  elsewhere.  I  shall  not  hereafter 
note  aU  these  little  changes,  nor  those  of  *  you ' 
to  *  ye '  or  *  thee,'  which  occur  frequently. 

338.  Nay;  I  do  not  mean  blood.  The  *  nay' 
was  originaUy  *  no.| 

340.  My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat,  etc. 
That  is,  I  mean  only  to  imprison  Geraint,  not 
to  kill  him. 

344.  The  one  true  lover  whom  you  ever  oumi'd. 
Originally,  *  which  you  ever  had.' 

426.  Not  aU  mismated,  etc.  Originally, 
'  Not  quite  mismated.' 

475.  T%e  cressy  islets,  HasBCSof  wattoi^sress. 
Compare  the  *  Ode  to  Memorv: '  'To  purl  o'er 
matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand.' 

582.  Till  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  his 
9Woon.    Originally,  *  And  at  the  last.' 

762.  Ana  never  yet.  since  high  in  Paradise, 
etc,  Stopf ord  Brooke  refers  to  these  as  *  some 
of  the  loveliest  lines  the  poet  ever  wrote  of 
womanhood.' 

770.  Btfore  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain, 
*This  seems  to  imply  that  the  *' useful  trouble 
of  the  rain  "  only  came  after  man's  departure 
from  Paradise.  This  is  not  exactly  stated  in 
Genesis  ii^  where  we  read  Uiat  b^ore  the  plan- 
tation of  Eden  **  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  But  there  went 
up  a  mist  from  the  earth,"  etc.  Milton  makes 
Eve  in  Eden  speak  of  **the  fertile  earth  after 
toft  showeis  ",  MLitUedale). 

902.  T%e  viciffus  ^tch.  A  kind  of  worthless 
'Class,  hard  to  eradicate  from  cultivated  fields. 

1  New  BngUnd  it  la  often  oallad '  witoh-gitti.' 


Browning,    in  *Sordello,'  speaks   of  *]>ocka, 
quitoh'tnvss,  loathly  mallows  no  man  planta.' 

914.  That  if  some  knight  qf  mine,  etc  Origi- 
nally *  a  knight.' 

932.  On  each  qf  all  whom  Utker  left  im 
charge.  Originally,  *  On  whom  his  father  Uther 
left  m  charge.' 

935.  The  WhiU  Horse  on  the  Berkshire  kiils. 
The  English  editions  print  *  the  white  lunae,' 
See  Thomas  Hughes's  *  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse,'  — a  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  tszf  on 
the  side  of  a  chalk-hill  near  Wanta^  in  Berk- 
shire,  to  commemorate  Alfred's  vietoiy  over 
the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

961.  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  eaU^  ste. 
Originally,  '  the  ladies.' 

I^ige  357.    Baldt  amd  Baulk. 

The  story  is  abridged  fnun  the  second  book 
of  Malory's  '  Morte  Darihnr,'  with  the  addition 
of  incidents  and  details  that  are  Tenuysoa^s 
own. 

8.  Man'swordUOodinmam.  Compare  *^Tlia 
Coming  of  Arthur,'  132. 

24.  A  plume  of  lady-fern,  A  species  of  fm 
(Asplenium  JFUur/emina)  so  called,  aoeording 
to  some  authorities,  becanse  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy. 

226.  Thus,  as  a  hearth,  etc.  The  1st  edition 
has 'Then 'for 'Thus.' 

^  256.     T%€  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  IQy 
in  hand.    The  Virgin  Msry. 

3H1.  And  one  was  rou^  with  wattlinq,  and 
the  walls,  etc.  The  1st  edition  has:  *  rongn  with 
pole  and  sca£Foldage.' 

Ike  goblet  is  embossed  with  two  soencB  from 
the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  — his  voy- 
age, and  the  little  church  lie  built  at 
bury.    Compare  *  The  Holy  QiaiU' 63:  — 

And  there  be  bnOt  with  wattlet  firom  tkm 
A  Uttto  kmelj  church  In  dmji  of  yor^ 

410.  The  Uinclfold  rummage.  Compare 
'Hamlet,'  i.  1.  107:  *0f  this  pas«4iMte  and 
romage  in  the  land.' 

425.    I  have  shamed  thee  so  that  now  thorn  shawh 
est  me.    *  Apparently  the  killing  of  Garion 
feloniously  done,  for  Gku>lon  was  unarmed 
unprepared '  (Littledale). 

434.  The, fire  qf  heaven  has  kiWd  the  barren 
cold,  etc,  Stopford  Brooke  remarks  that  this 
song,  glorifying  the  fire  of  the  appetites  and 
senses,  *  might  nave  been  written  for  the  wor* 
ship  of  Astarte,  and  it  is  splendidly  imagined 
bv  Tennyson:  it  sets  the  sensual  side  of  pagsa 
Nature-worship  into  the  keenest  contrast  tnth 
the  self-control  of  Christianity.  The  fire  from 
heaven  she  speaks  of  is  not  the  holy  fire  of  the 
pure  spirit;  it  is  the  fire  of  that  heaven  which 
some  have  conceived,  and  which  consists  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  desire.  It  is  this  blase  of 
desire  wmch  she  sees  in  all  Natare  as  well  ss 
in  man,  and  it  creates,  she  thinks,  the  icsl 
beauty  of  the  worid.  Tennyson  got  to  the  heart 
of  the  thin^  in  this  exultant  pagan  song.*  It 
shows  us  Vivien  *as  she  is — honest,  tnie,  and 
bold,  confessing  evU  and  rejmoing  in  it.  Hie 
whole  sketch  of  her  in  *' Bdin  and  B«Im'' ii 
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d  this  stnun  of  trininphant  daring.  Her  tale 
of  ilaiider  about  the  Qaeen  is  there  deliyered 
vith  a  ring  ^  oonqnest  in  it.  Her  mocking  of 
her  hoy  saoire  and  of  Balan  has  the  brayery  of 
smieenotdn.* 

Page  366.    MsBUN  Aim  Vitiek. 

'Thb  hint  of  the  story  is  from  Malory,  who 
Amply  tells  *'  how  Merlin  fell  in  a  dotage  ahoat 
MM  of  the  dttDDsels  of  the  lake,  whose  name 
was  Nimue.* 

2.  The  wild  woodt  qf  Broceliande,  In  Brit- 
tany, and  famous  in  legendary  lore. 

4.  A  tower  tf  ivi^  mason-work.  The  1st 
•ditioo  (1809)  has  '  ruinM  msson-work.'  After 
the  next  line  that  edition  goes  on  with  '  The 
wily  ViTien  stole  from  Arthur's  court '  (line  147 
below).  Hie  long  passage  that  intervenes  was 
fint  inserted  in  1^4,  when  it  began  thus:  — 

muooeoSBMalieT    One  that  bora  in  bitter  gradge 

TIm  aooni  of  Arthur  and  his  Table,  Mark, 

The  Comiah  King,  had  heard  a  wandering  ▼oloe, 

A  minitrel  of  Caerl«on  by  atrong  atorm 

Blewa  into  aheltar  by  TintagU,  «jr, 

■ad  so  on  to  146  below. 

42.  My  father  died  in  battle  agairut  the  King. 
To  the  Queen  she  says  (line  71),  *  for  thy  King.' 

fi2.    Saiih  not  Holy  Writ  the  same  f    See  Job, 


0,6. 

108.  That  grc^  cricket.  The  *nunstiel  of 
Caerieon.\  See  line  9  above. 

123.  Diet  and  seeling^  jesses,  leash,  and  lure, 
ete»  The  *  diet,'  or  feeding,  of  the  hawks  was 
lenlated  strictly. 

^Seeling '  was  partly  sewing  up  the  eyelids  of 
ayonnghawk,  to  prevent  it  seeing  men,  etc., 
in  front  of  it,  and  so  oecoming  alarmed.  Hoods 
eame  in  time  to  be  need  instead  of  seeling. 

*  Janes'  were  two  narrow  strips  of  leather, 
fastened  one  to  each  leg,  and  attached  to  a 
swiTel,  from  which  hung  the  *  leash,'  or  thong. 

The  *  lure '  wss  sometimes  a  live  ingeon,  but 
more  nsnally  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  generallv 
la  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  a  horseshoe,  to  which 
ware  attached  the  wings  of  some  bird,  with  a 

S'  loe  of  raw  meat  fixed  between  them.  The 
eoner  swunr  this  round  his  head  or  threw  it 
to  a  distance  by  a  thong,  and  the  hawk  flew 
down  to  it* 

*Sheis  too  noble.'  — The  *faloon'  was  the 
female;  the  *  tercel '  was  the  male. 

*  Check  at  pies.'  —Either,  leave  pursuing  a 
game-bird  to  follow  a  magpie  that  crosses  her 
flight;  or,  as  more  nsnally,  fly  at  worthless  birds 
soeh  as  magpies. 

'  Towered.'  —  Rose  spindly  to  a  height. 

*  Pounced.'  —  Swooped  down  on. 
'  Quarry.'  —  The  game  flown  at. 

Her  *  bells '  were  globular,  of  brass  or  sUver, 
and  attached  to  each  leg  by    bewits.' 

These  *  terms  of  art '  are  from  Harting's  *  Or- 
DtUiology  of  Shakespeare.' 

125.  fior  will  she  rake.  That  is,  *  fly  wide 
at  game.' 

148.  She  hated  aU  the  ibn^,  efc.  The  1859 
American  edition  reads:  — 

Ae  loelhed  the  knlghta,  and  ever  saem'd  to  hear 

whSBtasr 


For  once,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone. 
Vexed  at  a  rumor  rife  about  tbe  Queen, 
Had  met  her,  etc 

This  reading  is  found  nowhere  else.  The 
American  edition  was  evidently  printed  from 
advance  sheets,  but  the  poet  must  have  altered 
the  paasage  before  the  English  edition  of  1869 
was  printed. 

The  1857  readix«  was:  -- 

She  hated  all  the  knights  becauae  aha  deemM 
Th^  wink'd  and  jeated  when  her  name  was  named. 

187.  Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melandkehf. 
The  1859  reading  was  'fell  nnon  him.'  The 
next  seven  lines  are  not  in  that  edition,  but 
were  added  in  1873;  and  the  next  line  began, 

*  And  leaving  Arthur's  court,'  etc. 

19G.  Therefimnd  a  little  boat.  etc.  As  Little- 
dale  notes,  these  little  boats  in  the  romances 
(compare  *  The  Holy  Orail ')  are  generally  inde- 
pendent of  sail  or  oar,  and  this  one  drives  with 
a  sudden  wind '  across  the  deeps;  *  not  a  wind 
raised  by  enchantment  —  the  poet  does  not  di- 
rectly say  that  —  but  there  is  just  a  subtle  sng<- 
gestion  of  glamour,  of  something  more  than  nat- 
ural, in  this  sudden  wind,  which  sustains  the 
sense  of  spirit-daunting  mystery.' 

19.  A  twist  qfgold  was  round  her  hair.  Tlie 
1st  American  (1H59)  edition,  like  '  The  True  and 
the  False '  (1859),  has  '  snake '  for  *  twirt; '  but 
the  English  1859  edition  has  *  twist.'  The  poet 
must  have  made  the  change  from  *  snake '  to 

*  twist '  after  the  advance  sheets  were  sent  to 
the  American  publisheim,  as  he  did  in  148  fd. 

233.  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  f  The  early 
reading  was  *  von '  for  We,'  as  in  sundry  other 
places  that  I  shall  not  take  space  to  note. 

285.  Boon  f  cw,  there  was  a  boon.  The  1850 
edition  has  '  yea  '^for  *  ay.' 

311.  Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  yowrseif  are 
strange.    Originally,  *  Nor  yet.' 

338.  That  1  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares. 
After  this  line  the  1859  edition  has  the  line. 
*To  make  you  loee  your  use  and  name  ana 
fame '  (omitted  in  1873);  and,  in  the  next  line, 

*  most  indignant '  for  *  passing  wrathful.' 

385.  In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  etc.  The  song 
.f  the  lover  to  his  lady.  The  5th  staaxa  (444- 
447)  is  her  reply. 

430.  It  buxzts  fiercely  round  the  point.  Tlie 
early  reading  was  ^  buzz4>s  wildly.' 

459.  Yea  I  Love,  though  Love  were  <^  the 
grossest,  etc.  The  early  reading  was  *  True  I ' 
for  '  Yea ! ' 

472.  Fancied  arms.  These  mav  be '  described 
in  unheraldic  language  as  an  eagle  of  gold  soar- 
ing upon  a  blue  surface  to  a  golden  sun  depicted 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shield 
(dexter,  that  is,  on  the  left  hand  of  any  one 
facing  the  shield;  the  right  hand  of  the  bearer 
of  the  shield  who  is  supposed  to  be  sheltersd 
behind  it). 

^As  the  picture  that  Meriin  snbstitnted  is 
blazoned  proper,  that  is,  in  the  natural  odots 
of  the  objects  represented,  it  is  allowable  in 
strict  heraldry  to  place  it  upon  a  field  azure, 
in  spite  of  the  fandamantal  haraldio  law  that 
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forbids  metal  to  be  charged  on  metal  or  oolor 
on  oolor  *  (Littledale). 

494.  Because  1  fain  had  given  them  greater 
wits.  In  1859,  *  BecaoBe  I  inah'd  to  giTe  them 
greater  minds.'  In  SOI  below,  'Broke'  has 
been  changed  to  *  Brake.' ^ 

S07.  The  second  in  a  line  qf  stars,  etc.  The 
star  in  the  sword  of  Orion  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  great  nebula.  It  is  just  below  the  well- 
known   belt  of  three '  stars. 

571.  Magnet-iike  she  drew,  etc,  Littledale 
sees  here  *  a  suggestion  of  Sindbad's  magnet- 
mountain;  '  but  why  assume  that  the  attractiTe 
maid  is  compared  to  Uie  mountain  ?  The  gen- 
eral suggestion  of  magnetism  is  sufficient. 

601.  The  lady  never  made  unwilling  war,  etc, 
Littledale  remarks  that  Vivien's  criticism  ex- 
actly parallels  the  remark  made  to  Dr.  Johnson 
by  a  lady  *  of  great  beauty  and  excellence,'  after 


mng  the  fourth  line  of  Pope's  epitaph  on 
Mrs.  Corbet.  The  line  in  ouestion  states  that 
Mrs.  Corbet '  no  arts  essayea  but  not  to  be  ad- 
mired; '  and  the  lady  considered  that  it  con- 
tained *  an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegsrric' 
In  fact,  Mn.  Corbet  never  made  unwilling  war 
with  those  fine  eyes !  '  Of  this,' adds  the  doc- 
tor, *  let  the  ladies  jud^.' 

652.  For  keep  it  like  a  puzzle  chest  in  chest, 
etc,  Littledale  sees  here  an  allusion  to  those 
Chinese  puziles  of  *  laborious  orient  ivory, 
sphere  in  sphere,'  mentioned  in  the  prologue 
to  'The  PnnoeflB;'  but  those  are  not  chests,' 
nor  are  the^  Mocked,'  and  they  cannot  be 
opened,  the  inner  spheres  having  been  carved 
and  detached  through  the  openings  in  the  carv- 
ing of  the  outer  ones.  The  rererenoe  in  the 
present  passage  is  to  sets  of  chests,  or  boxes, 
made  to  fit  one  within  another,  each  with  its 
own  lock. 

707.  7%ere  lay  the  reckling,  *  Reckling'  is 
properly  the  smallest  and  weakest  in  a  htter, 
as  of  puppiee  or  kittens;  here  used  contemptu- 
ously for  the  punv  infant. 

763.    The  holu  king,  u^ose  hymns,  etc,    David. 

779.  Man!  u  he  man  at  all.  etc.  The  1869 
edition  has  *  Him ! '  f  or  *  Man  1 '  In  the  next 
line,  *  winks '  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  shutting 
one's  eyes.    Compare  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  43. 1 : 

*  When  most  I  wmk  [in  sleep],  then  do  my  eyes 
best  see,'  etc 

816.  She  doaks  the  scar  of  some  repulse  with 
lies,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads: — 

I  think  the  eloska  the  woands  of  km  with  lies; 
I  do  belleTe  aha  tempted  them  end  faQM, 
8he  is  ao  bitter. 

In  822  below,  it  has:  *  Face-flatterers  and  back- 
biters are  the  same.' 

842.  Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap.  This 
use  of  *  session 'is  arohaic.    Compare  Hooker, 

*  Ecclemastical  Polity,'  v.  55:  *  his  ascension  into 
heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,*  etc. 

867.  Seethed  like  the  kid,  etc.  See  Exodus, 
zxxiv.  26;  Deuteronomy,  xiv.  21. 

921.  Lo!  what  was  once  to  me,  etc.  The  1859 
edition  baa  *(»&'  for  'Lo;'  and  below  (92^  it 
reads;  — 


FluvweU;  think  kiuUy  o(  me,  for  I  fev 
My  fate  or  faaH,  omitttiig  aayar  youth 
For  one  ao  old,  mnat  be  to  lova  you  at&L 
But  ere  I  leave  you,  etc 

Page  380.    Lavgbiot  ahb  Elaikb. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  from  Malorv  HxMik 
xviii.  chapters  7  to  21),  whom  the  poet  haa  f  ol- 
lowed  very  doael^  in  many  passages,  of  whi^ 
I  give  occasional  illustrations.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  poet's  indebtedness  to  the  *  Maria 
Darthur,'  as  also  of  the  points  in  which  he  has 
vuied  from  it;  see  Littledale,  or  oonsuh  the 
editions  of  Malory  mentioned  on  p.  308  above. 

2.  Ihe  lily  maid  ^  Astolat,  'EUune  le 
Blank '  {Uanche,  or  white),  as  Malorf  calls  Ymr, 

7.  FeariMf  rust  or  soilure.  Knights  usoaDy 
kept  their  shields  covered,  to  prevent  *m8t  or 
soilure,'  and  doubtleas  many  a  fair  ^****— J 
wrought  a  cover  for  her  warrior's  shield. 

34.  For  Arthur,  lono  before  they  crown  d  h'm 
king,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

For  Arthnr  when  none  knew  from  whenoe  he 
Long  ere  the  people  choee  him  for  their  king, 
BoTbig  the  trackleaa  realma,  etc 

45.   And  he  that  once  mu  kinghad  on  a 
Originally,  *  And  one  of  these,  the  kin^,  had  on 
a  crown. 

75.    The  place  which  now  Is  this  world's 
That  is,  London. 

78.  Spake— for  she  had  been  siek — to 
evere,  etc.  Compare  Malory  (xviiL  8):  *So  King 
Arthur  made  him  ready  to  depart  to  thnae 
iousts,  and  would  have  had  the  queen  with  him; 
but  at  that  time  she  would  not,  she  said,  for  ahe 
was  sick  and  might  not  ride  at  that  time.  .  .  . 
And  many  deemed  the  queen  woold  not  be 
there  because  of  Sir  Launoelot  dn  Lake,  for 
Sir  Launoelot  would  not  ride  with  the  King; 
for  he  Mud  that  he  was  not  whole  of  tJie  woand 
the  which  Sir  Biador  had  given  him.  Where- 
fore the  King  was  heavy  and  pasmng  wroth,* 
etc. 

80.  *  Tea  Jord,^  she  said/ ye  know  it,*  The 
1859  edition  has  *  you '  for  ye,'  as  in  the  next 
line  and  in  83;  also  in  about  forty  other  plsoea 
in  the  idyll  of  which  I  shall  make  no  note. 

97.  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  mtuck  to 
blame  I  Compare  Miilorv  (xviii.  8):  *  Sir  Launoe- 
lot, ye  are  greatly  to  buune,  thus  to  hold  yon 
behind  my  lord;  what  trow  ye,  what  will  your 
enemies  and  mine  say  and  deem  ?  nou^t  else 
but  see  how^  Sir  Launcelot  holdeth  bun  ever 
behind  the  king  and  so  doth  the  queen,  for  that 
thev  would  be  together:  and  thus  will  they  say, 
said  the  queen  to  Launoelot,  have  ye  no  aoabt 
thereof.' 

168.  Thither  he  made,  and  blew  the  gattway 
horn.    Originally.  '  wounid '  for  *  blew.' 

288.  And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  Ashore. 
The  1859  reading  was  ^  wild  battles.' 

The  list  of  the  twelve  great  battles,  aa  little- 
dale notes,  is  first  found  in  Nennina,  whom 
Tennyson  follows.  Compare  the  tnnslation 
of  Nennius  in  Bohn's  *  Six  Chroniclea,'  p.  408: 
'Then  it  was  that  the  magnanimous  Ajlhur, 
with  all  the  kings  and  military  force  of  Britaia, 
f oog^t  againat  ua  Sazona.    And  thoo^  than 
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many  more  noble  than  himflelf ,  yet  he 
twelve  times  chosen  their  commander,  and  was 
M  often  conqueror.  The  first  battle  in  which 
ha  was  miniged,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oleni.  Ine  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
were  on  another  river,  by  the  Britons  called 
Diiglas,  in  the  regiion  Linins.  The  sixth,  on 
the  river  Bassas.  The  seventh  in  the  wood 
Cdidon,  which  the  Britains  call  Cat  Coit  Celi- 
don.  The  eighth  was  near  Oumion  Castle, 
where  Arthur  bore  the  imaipe  of  the  Holy  Vir> 
pn,  mother  of  God,  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
throoKh  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  holy  Mary,  put  the  Saxons  to  flisrht, 
■ad  pursued  them  the  whole  day  with  great 
slaugnter.  The  ninth  was  at  the  City  of  Le* 
glion,  which  is  called  Caer  Leon.  The  tenth 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Trat  Treuroit. 
The  eleventh  was  on  the  mountain  Breeuoin, 
which  we  call  Cat  Bregion.  The  twelfth  was 
m  most  severe  contest,  when  Arthur  penetrated 
to  the  hill  of  Badon.  In  this  engagement,  nine 
bmdred  and  forty  fell  by  his  hand  alone,  no 
one  but  the  Lord  affording  him  assistance.  In 
all  these  engagements  the  Britons  were  success^ 
ful.  For  no  strength  can  avail  against  the  will 
of  the  Almighty.* 

338.  Till  rathe  she  rose.  For  '  rathe,*  see  *  In 
Memoriam,*  ox.  1  and  note. 

392.  Paused  by  the  gateumv^  standing  near  the 
shield.  Originally,  "raosed  in  the  gateway, 
irt^»«<««g  by  the  shield.* 

474.  A  fury  seized  them  all.  Originally, 
*Bebed  on  tnem.' 

4»6.  Then  the  trumpets  blew.  The  1859  edi- 
turn  has  *  heralds  *  for  *  trumpets.' 

fi09.  ^Draw  the  lance-head^''  etc.  Compare 
Malory  (xviii.  12):  *0  gentle  knight  8ir  La- 
Taine^  help  me  that  this  truncheon  were  out  of 
my  side,  for  it  sttoketh  so  sore  that  it  nigh 
simyeth  me.  O  mine  own  lord,  said  Sir  Lavaine, 
I  would  fain  do  that  might  please  you,  but  1 
dread  me  sore^  and  I  draw  out  the  truncheon, 
that  ye  shadl  be  in  peril  of  death.  I  charge 
you,  said  Sir  Lanncelot,  as  ye  love  me  draw  it 
out.  And  therewithal  he  descended  from  his 
hone,  and  right  so  did  Sir  Lavaine,  and  forth- 
with dir  Lavaine  drew  the  truncheon  out  of  his 
aide.  And  he  gave  a  great  shriek,  and  a  mar- 
Tellous  pTisly  groan,  and  his  blooa  brast  out 
nigh  a  pmt  at  once,  that  at  last  he  sank  down, 
and  so  swooned  pale  and  deadly.* 

513.  And  Sir  Lancelot  gave,  etc.  The  1859 
edition  has  *  that  other '  for  *  Sir  Lancelot.* 

034.  He  must  not  pass  uncaredfor^  etc.  The 
1869  edition  reads :  — 

He  fflMt  not  psM  ancared  for.    Oawala,  srlM, 
Vy  nqihow,  snd  ride  forth  sad  lh>d  the  knight. 

643.  Rise  and  take,  etc.  Originally, '  Where- 
fore take.*  etc. 

645.  And  bring  us  where  he  is.  Originally, 
•what*  for*  where.* 

656.  And  Gareth,  a  good  knight.  Originally 
'Lamoraek*  for  *Gkreth;*  and,  in  the  next 
fine,  *  of  a  onity  hooia  *  for  *  and  the  ohild  of 
Lot.' 


695.  Ill  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  kim^ 
this  1    Originally,  *  these  *  for  *  this.* 

605.  Past  to  her  chambmr.  Originally, 
*  moved  to  her  chamber.* 

626.  The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random 
round,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

The  victor,  that  had  ridden  wildly  round. 
To  seek  him,  and  was  wearied  of  the  leareh. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Aatolat,  *  Bide  with  m, 
And  ride  no  longer  wildly,  noUe  Prince  I  * 

653.  Who  lost  the  hem  we  slipt  her  at.  Origi- 
nally, \him  *  for  '  her,*  which  was  a  slip,  as  the 
male  bird  was  seldom  used  in  the  sport,  the 
female  being  larger  and  stronger. 

658.  And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xviii.  14):  *Ah,  mercy,  said 
Sir  (Mwaine,  now  is  my  heart  more  heavier  than 
ever  it  was  tofore.  Why  P  said  Elaine.  For  I 
have  great  cause,  said  Sir  Gawaine;  is  that 
knight  that  owneth  this  shield  your  love  ?  Yea 
truly,  said  she,  my  love  he  is,  God  would  I 
were  his  love.  Truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine.  fair 
damsel,  ve  have  right,  for,  and  he  be  your  love, 
ye  love  the  most  honorable  knight  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  most  worship.  So  me  thought 
ever,  said  the  damsel,  for  never,  or  that  time, 
for  no  knight  that  ever  I  saw  loved  I  never 
none  erst.  God  grant,  said  Sir  Gawaine^  that 
either  of  you  may  rejoice  other,  but  that  is  in  a 
great  adventure.  But  truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine 
unto  the  damsel,  ye  may  say  ye  have  a  fair 
grace,  forwhr,  I  have  known  that  noble  knight 
tills  four  ana  twenty  year,  and  never  or  that 
day  I  nor  none  other  knight,  I  dare  make  it 
good,  saw  nor  heard  say  that  ever  he  bare  token 
or  sign  of  no  lady,  gentlewoman,  nor  maiden, 
at  no  justs  nor  tournament.  And  therefore, 
fair  maiden,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  are  much  be- 
holden to  him  to  give  him  thanks.  But  1  dread 
me,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  ye  shall  never  see 
him  in  this  world,  and  that  is  great  pttv  that 
ever  was  of  earthly  knight.  Alas,  said  she, 
how  may  this  be  ?  Is  he  slain  f  I  sa^  not  so, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  but  wit  ye  well,  he  is  griev- 
ously wounded,  by  all  manner  of  signs,  and  by 
men  s  sight  more  likeW  to  be  deaa  then  to  b« 
on  live;  and  wit  ye  well  he  is  the  noble  knight 
Sir  Launoelot,  for  by  this  shield  I  know  him. 
Alas,  said  the  fair  maiden  of  AstoUUL  how  may 
this  be,  and  what  was  his  hurt  ?  Truly,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  the  man  in  the  world  that  loved 
him  best  hurt  him  so,  and  I  dare  say,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  that  knight  that  hurt  him  knew 
the  very  oertaintr  that  he  had  hurt  Sir  Launoe- 
lot. it  would  be  the  most  sorrow  that  ever  eama 
to  tus  heart.  Now,  fair  father,  sMd  then  E3aine, 
I  require  von  give  me  leave  to  ride  and  to  seek 
him,  or  elM  I  wot  well  I  shall  go  out  of  my 
mind,  for  I  shall  never  stint  till  that  I  find  him 
and  m]r  brother  Sir  Lavaine.  Do  as  it  Uketh 
yoQ,  said  her  father,  for  me  right  sore  repenteth 
of  the  hurt  of  that  noble  knight.  Right  so  the 
maid  made  her  ready.  Mid  before  Sir  Gawaine 
making  great  dole.  Then  on  the  mom  Sir 
Gawaine  came  to  king  Arthur,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  found  Sir  Lannoelot*B  shield  in  the 
kaeping  oi  tha  fair  maidan  of  AstAlat     AU 
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that  knew  I  af oiehaiid,  said  kmg  Arthur,  and 
that  caofled  me  I  would  not  suffer  yon  to  nave 
ado  at  the  great  justs:  for  I  e^ied,  sMd  kiuff 
Arthur,  when  he  oame  in  till  his  lodging,  fall 
late  in  the  erening  in  Astolat.  But  marrel 
haye  I,  said  Arthur,  that  eyer  he  would  bear 
any  sign  of  any  damseL  for,  or  now,  I  never 
heard  say  nor  knew  that  erer  he  bare  any  token 
of  none  earthbr  woman.  By  my  head,  said  8ir 
Gawaine,  the  nir  maiden  of  Astolat  loTeth  him 
marvellously  well;  what  it  meaneth  I  cannot 
say;  and  she  is  ridden  after  to  seek  him.  So 
the  king  and  all  oame  to  London,  and  there  Sir 
Gawaine  openly  disclosed  to  all  the  court  that 
it  was  Sir  Launoelot  tlmt  justed  best.* 

674.  I  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  Unre* 
Originally,  *  Methinks  there  is,'  etc. 

683.  Nov  — like  enow.  Originally,  *May  it 
beso?' 

728.  Marred  her  fiientPs  aim.  Originally, 
'point'  for  *aim.* 

806.  The  cell  whertinheMUpt.  OriginaUy,*in 
which  he  slept.' 

810.  Then  the  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  trn- 
sAom,  etc.  Compare  Malory  (z^iii.  15):  *And 
when  she  saw  lum  lie  so  sick  and  pale  in  his 
bed,  she  mia^t  not  speak,  but  suddenly  she  fell 
to  the  earw  down  suddenly  in  a  swoon,  and 
there  she  lay  a  great  while.  And  when  she 
was  relieved  she  sighed,  and  said,  Mj  lord  Sir 
Launoelot,  alas,  why  be  ye  in  this  plight  ?  and 
then  she  swooned  again.  And  then  Sir  Launoe- 
lot prayed  Sir  Lsvaine  to  take  her  up,  — And 
bring  her  to  me.  And  when  she  came  to  her- 
self, Sir  Launoelot  kissed  her,  and  said.  Fair 
maiden,  why  fare  ye  thus  ?  Ye  put  me  to  pain; 
whwefore  make  ye  no  more  such  cheer,  for, 
and  ye  be  come  to  comfort  me,  ye  be  right  wel- 
come, and  of  this  little  hurt  that  I  have,  I  shall 
be  right  hastily  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 
But  Tmarvel,  said  Sir  Laimcelot,  who  told  yon 
my  name.' 

826.  *  Your  ride  hath  wearied  you,^  Origi- 
nally, '  has  wearied  you.' 

839.  The  weirdly-sculptured  gates.  Originally, 
'  wildly-sculptured.' 

877.  The  oright  image  qf  one  face.  Originally, 
'  the  sweet  image.' 

920.  Seeina  I  go  to-day.  Originally,  *'  Seeing 
I  must  go  to-day. 

924.  Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she 
tpoke.  etc.  Compare  Malory  (zviii.  19):  *  My 
lord  Sir  Launoelot,  now  I  see  ye  will  depart, 
now,  fair  knight  and  courteous  knight,  nave 
mercy  upon  me,  and  suffer  me  not  to  die  for 
thy  love.  What  would  ye  that  I  did  ?  said  Sir 
Launoelot.  I  would  have  you  to  my  husband, 
said  Elaine.  Fair  damsel,  I  thank  you,  said 
Sir  Launoelot,  but  truly,  said  he,  I  cast  me 
never  to  be  wedded  man.  Then,  fair  knight, 
said  she,  vHill  ye  be  my  love  ?  Jesu  defend  me, 
said  Sir  Launoelot,  for  then  I  rewarded  to  your 
father  and  your  brother  full  evil  for  their  great 
goodness.  Alas,  said  she,  then  must  I  die  for 
your  love.  Ye  shall  not  so,  said  Sir  Launoelot, 
for  wit  ye  well,  fair  nuuden,  I  might  have  been 
married  and  I  had  would,  but  I  never  applied 


me  to  be  married  yet.  But  beoanse,  fair 
sel,  that  ye  love  me  as  ye  say  ya  do,  I  wiU,  f oa 
your  good  will  and  kindness,  shew  yon  aomo 
goodneas,  and  that  is  this;  that  wheresoever  v« 
will  beset  your  heart  upon  some  good  kniglit 
that  will  wed  yon,  I  shall  give  you  together  a 
thousand  pound  yearly,  to  yon  and  to  j<m 
heirs.  Thus  much  will  I  give  you,  fair  niaidaa, 
for  your  kindness,  and  always  while  I  live  to  be 

four  own  knight.  Of  all  thu.  said  liM  ***^t^^ 
will  none,  f or^  but  if  ye  vrill  wed  ma,  or  elaa 
be  my  lover,  wit  you  well.  Sir  TsmnwJofr,  mj 
good  days   are   done.    Fair  <iMti«^^  mdcI 


Launoelot,  of  these  two  things  ye  must  pardoB 
me.  Than  aha  shrieked  shrilly,  and  f eU  down 
in  a  swoon.' 

Stopford  Brooke  remarks  here:  *  She  risea  to 
the  Tory  verge  of  innooent  maidenliness  in  paa- 
sionate  love,  out  she  does  not  go  over  the  Terge. 
And  to  be  on  the  rerge,  and  not  paas  bcyoud 
it,^  is  the  very  peak  of  innocent  ginhood  wbaa 
seized  by  ovexmaatering  love.  It  was  as  diiBimlt 
to  represent  Elaine  as  to  represent  Juliet;  and 
Tennyson  haa  succeeded  well  where  Shake- 
speare has  succeeded  beautifully.  It  la  gvaai 
praise,  but  it  is  well  deserved.' 

1015.  Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  Aoase,  ale. 
As  Littledale  remarks,  this  phantom^  ia  do- 
scribed  in   Croker's   stories  ot  tha 


^     Uy,  *  of  a  piece. 
1230.     In  half  disdain,     OriginaUy,  'half 


r Fairy  Legends'  pages  103,  119).  Gompara 
Scott's  'ROTabelle,^aad  see  Barii«  Goidd'a 
'  Curious  Myths '  (2d  series,  pa^ea  215,  225). 

1060.  To  whom  the  gentle  sisUr  made  npi^m 
The  1859  edition  haa  '  which '  for  '  whom.' 

1147.  Oar'd  by  the  dumb.  OrigiaaOj, 
'  Steer'd  bv  the  dumb.' 

1167.  The  shadow  of  some  piece  pf  poiuied 
lace.    Originallr  *  ***  "  -•—  » 

1230. 
disgust.' 

1264.  Most  noUe  lord.  Sir  Laneelat  if  tke 
Lake,  etc.  Compare  Malory  (xviii.  20):  '^And 
this  was  the  intent  of  the  letter:  —  Moat  noUo 
knight.  Sir  Launoelot,  now  haUi  death  made  no 
two  at  debate  for  your  love;  I  was  your  lover, 
that  men  called  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat; 
therefore  unto  all  ladies  I  make  my  moan;  yoi 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  bury  me  at  the  least,  and 
offer  ye  my  maas-penn^.  This  is  my  last  zo- 
quest.  And  a  clean  maiden  I  died,  I  take  God 
to  witness.  Pray  for  my  aoul.  Sir  Launoelot,  as 
thou  art  peerleas.  —  This  waa  all  the  substance 
in  the  letter.  And  when  it  was  read  the  king; 
the  oueen,  and  all  the  knifiifats  wept  for  pity  at 
the  aolef  nl  complaints.  Tnen  was  Sir  LaoDce- 
lot  sent  for.  And  when  he  was  come,  king  Ar- 
thur made  the  letter  to  be  read  to  him;  and 
when  Sir  Lsunoelot  heard  it  word  bj  wora,  he 
said.  My  lord  Arthur,  vrit  ye  well  I  am  riifdit 
heavy  of  the  death  of  this  fair  damsel.  God 
knoweth  I  was  never  causer  of  her  death  by  my 
willing,  and  that  will  I  report  me  to  her  own 
brother;  here  he  is.  Sir  Lavaina.  I  wiU  not  ear 
naj,  said  Sir  Launoelot,  but  that  she  was  bota 
fair  and  good,  and  much  I  was  beholden  unto 
her,  but  she  loved  me  out  of  measure.  Ye 
might  have  ahewed  her,  said  the  queen,  nawm 
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hooBtw  and  fesUeneM,  that  nuffht  hare  pn- 
■erred  her  life.  Madam,  saidSir  Laonoelot,  she 


roold  none  other  way  be  answered,  but  that 
■he  woold  be  my  wife,  or  else  my  lore,  and  of 
these  two  I  would  not  gnnt  her;  bat  I  proffered 
her,  for  her  paod  Ioto  that  she  shewed  me,  a 
thoosand  ooond  yearly  to  her  and  to  her  heirs. 
and  to  wea  any  manner  knight  that  she  conM 
find  best  to  Ioto  in  her  heart.  For,  madam, 
said  Sir  Lannoelot,  I  love  not  to  be  oonstrainea 
to  lore;  for  love  most  arise  of  the  heart,  and 
not  by  no  constraint.  That  is  truth,  said  the 
king,  and  many  knights:  lore  is  free  in  himself, 
and  never  will  be  bounden:  for  where  he  is 
bounden  he  loseth  himself.  Then  said  the  king 
vnto  Sir  Laonoelot,  It  will  be  yoor  worship  that 
ye  oTorsee  that  she  be  interred  worshipfully. 
sir,  said  Sir  Laonoelot,  that  shall  be  done  as  I 
ean  best  doTise.  And  so  many  knights  went 
thither  to  behold  that  fair  maiden.  And  so 
npon  the  mom  she  was  interred  riohly,  and  Sir 
Laonoelot  ofFeied  her  mass-penny,  ana  all  the 
ktti^ts  of  the  Table  Round  that  were  there 
at  Uiat  time  offered  with  Sir  Laonoelot.  And 
then  the  poor  man  went  again  with  the  barget. 
Then  the  queen  sent  for  Sir  Laonoelot,  and 
pffnyed  him  of  mercy,  tot  whj  she  had  been 
wroth  with  him  caoaeless.  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  said  Sir  Laoncelot,  that  ye  haye  been 
displeased  with  me  causeless;  hot,  madam,  ever 
I  most  softer  yoo,  hot  what  sorrow  I  endore  I 
take  no  foree.*^ 

1343.  Bui  Arthur,  who  beheld  hi$  ehuded 
6roiPS,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

But  Arthar,  who  beheld  bie  clouded  brows, 
▲ppraecb'd  him,  sod  with  full  sffecUon  flung 
One  arm  ebout  hie  neck,  and  epske  and  nld, 
*  Ijmoelot,  mT  Lencelot,  thou  In  whom  1  hsfs 
Moet  loTe  end  moet  aflUace,*  etc. 

13M.  Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  Mine  eyfs. 
For  this  line  the  18.'^  edition  hsa:  '  For  the 
wild  people  say  wild  things  of  thee.' 

1393.  LawxM,  whm  the  Lady  qf  the  Lak€,  etc. 
The  edition  of  l«eO     ^ 


liuioelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  lake  [We] 
Stole  from  hie  mother  —  ae  the  story  rune— 
8he  cheated  enatchee  of  myeterlooe  eong,  ela 


Page  400.    Tm  Holt  Graii*. 

Tlie  stoiy  is  foond  in  Malorr,  books  zi.  to 
zrii.,  preceding  the  story  of  £laine,  in  zriii. 
The  poet  follows  his  original  closely  here  and 
there,  hot  omits  mnoh  that  Maloiy  giTes  and 
often  Taries  from  him. 

15.  That  pvff^d  the  swaying  branekes  inio 
smoke.    For  another  allosion  to  the  abundant 

scattered  into  *  smoke '  by 


pollen  of  the  yew,  1 
the  wind,  see    In  M 


emonam,'  zxzix:  — 

(Hd  wsrder  of  theee  burled  bonee. 
And  enewerlncr  now  my  random  etroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  end  llring  emoke. 

Dark  yew,  that  greepeet  et  the  etooee,  etc. 

48.  The  blessed  land  qf  Aromai.  'Aroroat 
«*»  name  soggestiTe  of  Sabiean  sptcerr  and 
sweet  Eaetem  balms  —  is  nsed  for  Anmatnea«  a 
town  in  Palestine,  probably  the  modern  Ram- 
Ish,  and  the  hcdDoe  of  the  **  honomhie  ooonsel- 


lor,  whioh  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God," 
Joseph,  who  placed  Christ  in  the  sepolohre  that 
had  been  made  for  himself.  The  medisral 
legend  added  that  Joseph  had  reeeiTed  in  the 
Grail  the  blood  that  ilowed  frtnn  the  SaTioor*a 
side '  (Littledale). 

49.  When  the  dead  Went  wandering  o'er  Mo- 
riah.    See  Matthew,  zziii.  fiO  fol. 

52.  To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn,  etc. 
There  is  a  yariety  of  hawthorn  which  pnta  forth 
leaTes  and  flowers  aboot  the  time  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  said  to  haye  originated  at  Glas- 
tonbuiy  Abbey,  and  the  orwinal  thorn  was  be- 
licTed  to  hare  been  the  staffwith  whioh  Joseph 
of  Aiimathea  aided  hia  stem  on  lua  wander- 
inga  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Glastonbury,  where 
he  is  said  to  haye  founded  the  celebrated  Ab* 
bey.    The  first  choreh,  aooording  to  the  legend, 


was  *  boilt  of  wattlea.'  and  interwoven  twigs. 
Compare  *  Balin  and  Balan ':  — 

And  one  wae  rough  with  wettUns,  and  the  walls 
Of  that  tow  ohurch  he  built  et  OUetonbiuy. 


In  A.  D.  439  St.  Patrick  ia  said  to  haTc 
the  place,  and  to  have  founded  the  monasteiy, 
of  which  he  became  the  abbot.  In  542  King 
Arthur  waa  boried  here.  The  abbey  was  sot- 
eral  times  repaired  and  reboilt  before  the  reign 
of  HeniT  ir.,  when  it  waa  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  urge  and  splendid  stroctore  the  mins 
of  which  stul  remain  was  erected.  It  waa  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  England,  except  Westmin* 
ster. 

182.  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xiii.  7):  *And  every  kni^t 
sat  in  hia  own  place  as  they  were  toforehaad. 
Then  anon  they  heard  craciung  and  crying  c^ 
thnnder,  that  them  thought  that  the  niace 
ahoold  ail  to-driTC.  In  the  midst  of  this  olast 
entered  a  son-beam  more  clearer  by  iCTen  timea 
than  ever  they  saw  dair,  and  aU  they  were 
alighted  of  the  pT«ce  of  the  Holr  Ghoat.  Then 
began  cTery  knight  to  behold  otJier,  and  either 
saw  other  by  their  aeeming  fairer  than  oyer 
they  saw  afore.  Not  for  then  there  waa  no 
knight  might  speak  one  word  a  great  while, 
and  so  ther  looked  erery  man  on  other,  as  they 
had  been  anmb.  Then  there  entered  into  tha 
hall  the  holy  Graile  covered  with  white  samite, 
hot  there  was  none  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare 
it.  And  there  waa  all  the  hall  foil  filled  with 
good  odors,  and  every  knight  had  such  meata 
and  drinks  aa  he  best  lored  in  this  world:  and 
when  the  holy  Graile  had  been  borne  through 
the  hall,  then  the  holr  veaael  departed  suddenly, 
that  thev  wist  not  where  it  became.  Then  had 
ther  all  breath  to  speak.  And  then  the  king 
yielded  thankings  nnto  God  of  hia  good  ffrnoo 
that  he  had  sent  them.  Certes,  said  the  king, 
we  ought  to  thank  our  Lord  Jean  greatly,  for 
that  he  hath  ahowed  os  this  day  at  the  rever- 
ence of  thia  high  feast  of  Pentecost.  Now,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  we  have  been  served  this  diay  of 
what  meata  and  drinks  we  thooght  on,  hot  one 
thing  b«»guiled  ns,  we  might  not  sse  the  holy 
Graile.  it  was  so  precioosnr  covered:  wherefore 
I  will  make  here  avow,  that  to-motn,  withonl 
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longer  abiding,  I  shall  labor  in  the  quest  of 
the  Sanogreal,  that  I  shall  hold  me  out  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be,  and  never 
shall  I  return  again  onto  the  eonrt  till  I  have 
seen  it  more  openly  than  it  hath  been  seen  here: 
and  if  I  may  not  speed,  I  shall  return  again  as 
he  that  may  not  be  against  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ.  When  they  of  the  Table  Round 
heard  Sir  Oawaine  say  so,  they  arose  up  the 
most  party,  and  made  such  avows  aa  Sir  Ga- 
waine  had  made. 

*Anon  as  king  Arthur  heard  this  he  was 
greatly  displeased,  for  he  wist  well  that  they 
might  not  againsay  their  avows.  Alas  I  said 
king  Arthur  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  have  nigh 
shun  me  with  the  avow  and  promise  that  ye 
have  made.  For  through  you  ye  have  bereft  me 
of  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the  truest  of  knight- 
hood that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm 
of  the  world.  For  when  they  depart  from 
hence,  I  am  sure  they  all  shall  never  meet  more 
in  this  world,  for  thev  diall  die  many  in  the 

guest.  And  so  it  forethinketh  me  a  little,  for  I 
^  ave  loved  them  as  well  as  mv  life,  wherefore 
it  shall  grieve  me  right  sore  the  departition  of 
this  fellowship.  For  I  have  had  an  old  custom 
to  have  them  in  my  fellowship.' 

256.  O,  there,  perchance^  when  all  our  voars 
are  done.     The  1869  edition  has  *then'  for 

*  there.* 

298.  But  ye,  that  follow  but  the  leader' b  bell. 
Originally,  *  you '  for  *  ye.' 

300.  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  qf  song. 
The  name  means  *  the  radiant  brow.*    He  was 

*  the  prince  of  British  singers,  and  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century'  (Littledale).  Compare 
Gray,  *  The  Bard':  'Hear  from  the  grave, 
great  Taliessin,  hear ! ' 

312.     The  strong  White  Horse.    Referring  to 
the  banner  of  Hengist. 
318.     This  chance  of  noble  deeds.    Originally, 

*  The  chance,'  etc- 

350.  On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan. 
Heraldic  devices.  The  ^  wyvem  '  is  a  draepon- 
like   creature.     Compare  *  Aylmer*8   Field  * : 

*  Whose  blazing  wyvem  weatheroockM  the 
spire,'  etc. 

352.  But  in  the  ways  below.  The  1869  edition 
has  *  street'  for  *  ways:'  and^  in  355  it  reads: 
*For  sorrow,  and  in  the  middle  street  the 
Qneen.'    In  358,  359  it  reads : — 

And  then  we  reach'd  the  wairdly-acolptared  gstas 
Where  Arthur*ii  wan  were  rendered  myiticiUly. 

421.  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill, 
etc.  The  1809  reading  was:  *  And  on  I  rode; ' 
and,  in  the  preceding  line,  *  wearied  *  for 
'wearying.' 

433.  J%at  so  cried  out  upon  me.  The  18G9 
edition  omits  '  out '  -  probably  a  misprint. 

466.  I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xvii.  ^):  *  And  then  he  took 
an  uobly  [sacramental  cake],  which  was  made 
in  likeness  of  bread;  and  at  the  lifting  up  there 
came  a  figure  in  likeness  of  a  child,  and  the  vis- 
age was  as  red^  and  aa  bright  as  any  fire,  and 
■mote  himself  into  the  bread,  so  that  they  all 


■aw  it,  that  the  bread  was  formed  of  a  fiesUw 
man,  and  then  he  put  it  into  the  holy  Twiiifi 
again.' 

489.  There  rose  a  hill,  etc  Originally,  *  Than 
rose,'  etc. 

574.  Thither Imade,eU.  Originally, '  Whitbsr 
I  made,'  etc. 

618.  For  Lanodot's  kith  and  kin  so  warMp 
him.  The  1869  edition  reads:  *  For  Lancelot^ 
kith  and  kin  adore  him  so.' 

681.  The  seven  dear  stars  qf  AtthwrU  TaAU 
Round.  The  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  or 
'  Charles's  Wain.' 

792.  But  such  a  blast,  my  King,  began  to  blone^ 
etc.  Conmare  Malory  (zvii.  14):  *  And  the  wind 
arose,  ana  drove  Launoelot  more  than  a  moBth 
throughout  the  sea,  where  he  slept  but  litUa, 
but  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  see  some  tid- 
ings of  the  Sancgreal.  So  it  befell  on  a  niglity 
at  midnight  he  arrived  afore  a  castle,  on  the 
back  side,  which  was  rich  and  fair.  And  tibere 
was  a  postern  opened  towards  the  sea,  and  was 
open  without  any  keeping,  save  two  lions  kept 
the  entry;  and  the  moon  shone  clear.  Anon 
Sir  Launcelot  heard^  a  voice  that  said,  Launoe- 
lot, go  out  of  this  ship,  and  enter  into  ttie  castle, 
where  thou  shalt  see  a  great  part  of  thy  desire. 
Then  he  ran  to  his  arms,  and  scanned  him«snd 
so  he  went  to  the  gate,  and  saw  the  fioos.  Then 
set  he  hand  to  his  sword,  and  drew  it.  Then 
there  came  a  dwarf  suddenly,  and  smote  idnx 
on  the  arm  so  sore  that  the  sword  fell  out  off  his 
hand.  Then  heard  he  aToioe  say,  (^msn  of 
evil  faith  and  poor  belief,  whei^ore  troweai 
thou  more  on  thy  harness  than  in  tiiy  M*^t*  T 
for  He  might  more  avail  thee  than  thine  ar- 
mor, in  whose  service  thou  art  set.  Then  said 
Launcelot,  Fair  Father,  Jesu  Christ,  I  thauak 
thee  of  thy  great  mercy,  that  thou  reprovest  me 
of  my  misdeed.  Now  see  I  well  that  ye  hold 
me  for  your  servant.  Then  took  he  again  his 
sword,  and  put  it  up  in  his  sheath,  and  made  a 
cross  in  his  loreheaa,  and  came  to  the  lions,  and 
they  made  semblant  to  do  him  harm.  Notwith- 
standing he  passed  by  them  without  hurt,  and 
entered  into  the  caMle  to  the  chief  foztreaa, 
and  there  were  they  all  at  rest.  Then  Lannce- 
lot  entered  in^  so  armed,  for  he  found  no  gate 
nor  door  but  it  was  open.  And  at  the  last  be 
found  a  chamber  whereof  the  door  was  shut, 
and  he  set  his  hand  thereto  to  have  opened  it, 
but  he  might  not.' 

Stopfora  Brooke  says  of  this  part  of  the  poon: 
*  Its  basis  is  to  be  found  in  tae  old  tale:  but 
whoever  reads  it  in  Malorv's  "  Morte  Dartnnr  *' 
will  see  how  imaginatively  it  has  been  rft-con> 
oeived.  It  is  full  of  the  true  romantic  element; 
it  is  close  to  the  essence  of  the  stonr  of  the  Holy 
Grail;  there  is  nothing  in  the  "Idylls"  more 
beautiful  in  vision  and  in  sound;  and  the  art 
with  which  it  is^  worked  is  as  finished  as  the 
conception  is  majestic' 

810.  The  enchanted  towers  qf  Carbonek.  The 
name  is  from  Malory  fzvii.  16).  After  Lance- 
lot had  lain  *■  four  ana  twenty  days,  and  also 
many  nights,  .  .  .  still  as  a  dead  man,'  he 
recovered  from  the  long  swoon.    *Then  thej 
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asked  him  how  it  stood  with  him.  Forsooth, 
sjdd  ho,  I  am  whole  of  body,  thanked  be  our 
Lord;  therefore,  sirs,  for  (iod*a  love  tell  me 
where  that  I  am?  Then  said  they  all  that  he 
was  in  the  eastle  of  Carbonek/ 

8ti2.  Dtc^er  than  the  Uue-eved  col.  ^  GoinjMre 
Darwin,  *  Cmgin  of  Species,  chap.  i. :  *  Thus 
cats  whieh  are  entirely  white  and  have  blue 
eyes  axe  generally  dea^  bat  it  has  lately  been 
puiated  out  by  Mr.  Tait  that  this  is  confined  to 
the  males.' 

Page  413.    Pbixkab  and  Ettasbk. 

Little  altered  since  its  first  appearance  in  1869 
exoept  for  the  insertion  of  a  passage  of  seventeen 
lines  (38&-403).  The  story  is  from  Maloiy  (iv. 
20-23),  but  the  poet  modifies  many  of  the  details 
and  changes  the  dinodmetU, 

20.  Theforegt  ecUVd  <^  Dean,  See  on  *The 
Marriage  of  Qeraint,'  146. 

65.  relUtu  gazing  thought,  etc.  The  1869  edi- 
tion reads:  *  And  Pelleas  gazing  thought,'  etc. 

312.  Prowest  knight.  That  is,  bravest,  most 
Taliaat.  Compare  Spenser,  *  FaSrie  Oueene,* 
ii.  3. 15:  *  For  they  be  two  the  prowest  anights 
cmgrownd.' 

379.  *'  Ay,"*  thought  Qawain,  *  and  you  he  fair 
enow,''    The  1869  edition  has  '  ye '  for '  you.' 

:386~4(M.  Hot  Ufa*  the  night  .  .  .  and  bound 
his  horae^  etc.  For  these  nineteen  lines  the  1869 
editioa  has  only  the  following:  — 

TlM  night  was  hot:  he  could  not  rert  but  rode 
Kre  UMoight  to  her  wall*,  and  bound  hi«  horse,  etc. 

409.     Then  he  crost  the  court,  etc.    The  1869 
reads:  — 


Then  he  eroet  the  court. 
And  Mw  the  poatem  portal  also  wide 
Tawnfasg;  ana  up  a  elope  of  garden,  all 
Of  roeae  white  and  red,  and  wild  onea  mixt,  eke. 


419.    Then  wae  he  ware   of  three  paviliona 
rtar^dy  etc.    The  1869  edition  reads:  — 


he  ware  that  white  paviliona  rose, 
Three  from  the  boaheo,  gUden-peakt. 

421.  Her  lurdane  knights.  Her  stupid,  worth- 
ies knights.  ^  *  Lurdane  '  (really  from  the  Old 
French  Tourdin,  dull,  blockish,  trom  lourd)  was 
supfMoeed  by  some  of  our  old  authors  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  lord  Dane,'  formed  in  derision  of 
the  Danes.  It  was  UAed  as  both  adjective  and 
noOD.  Compare  the*  Mirror  for  Magistrates':  — 

la  every  home  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all. 
Whence  layrie  loiela  lurdone*  now  we  calL 

455.  Huge,  solid,  etc.  The  1869  edition  has 
*So8oUd,'etc. 

.Vi3.  *  No  name,  no  name,^  he  shouted.  The 
1A69  edition  r^uls:  *  1  have  no  name,'  etc. 

Ot'iO,  YeWd  the  youth.  The  1869  edition  reads: 
•yell'dtheother.^ 

ijas.  Yea,  between  thy  lips  —  and  sharp, 
Littledale  remarks:  *  The  metaphor  of  the  slan- 
deroas  tongue,  that  sharp  weapon  between  the 
lips,  is  no  doubt  nearly  as  old  as  the  human  race 
itself.' 

rj94.  And  all  talk  died,  etc.  Compare  'Sir 
Lsnoslot  and  Queen  QiiiiieTeie '  :^ 


Sometimee  the  aparhawk  wheel*d  along 
Huah^d  all  the  groTea  for  fear  of 


Page  422.    Thb  Last  Touritaiizkt. 

Few  chmges  have  been  made  in  this  Idyll 
since  its  appearauce  in  the  *  Contemporary  Re- 
view '  for  December,  1871.  The  outline  of  the 
story  of  Tristram  and  his  two  Isolts  and  the  . 
vengeance  of  Mark  is  taken  from  Malory,  bat 
the  rest  is  Tennyson's  own. 

Littledale  gives  the  following  ahstraet  of  the 
Tristram  storr:  — 

*  Tristram,  naving  been  wounded  by  an  Irish 
spear,  can  ozilv  be  healed  by  an  Irish  hand,  so 
he  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  treated  by  La  Beale 
Isond  or  Isolt,  daughter  of  the  Irish  king.  On 
his  return  he  nves  a  elowin^  description  of  her 
to  his  uncle  Mark,  who  sends  him  hack  as  his 
envoy  to  ask  for  her  hand.  On  the  voyage  from 
Ireland  they  innocently  drink  the  potent  philtre, 
and  their  fatal  love  for  each  other  begins.  Long 
after,  when  the  effects  of  the  philtre  have  be- 
come exhausted,  Tristram  is  hurt  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  and  goes  to  Brittany  to  be  cured  by 
King  Hoel's  daughter,  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands 
(Isoud  la  blanche  Maynys),  whoos  he  loves  and 
marries.  Lancelot  reproaches  him  for  his  in- 
constancy to  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  the  ladv  her- 
self writes  sadly  to  him.  Tristram's  old  love 
revives,  and  he  resolves  to  go  to  Cornwall  to  see 
his  old  love.  There  is  a  quarrel,  and  Tristram 
reproaches  Isolt  for  her  unfaithfulness  to  him. 
He  goes  nuul,  and  throws  Dagonet  into  a  well. 
After  many  adventures  Arthur  knights  him, 
and  he  runs  awav  with  Isolt,  but  is  wounded  in 
a  tournament.  Mark  undertakes  to  nurse  him, 
which  he  does  by  putting  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Tristram  and  Isolt  again  escape,  and  live  in 
Lancelot's  eastle  of  Joyous  Gud;  he  goes  out 
riding  with  Isolt,  both  of  them  being  dad  in 
green  attire,  when  probably  the  bower  men- 
tioned by  Tennyson  is  constructed.  He  fights 
with  manv  knights;  but  we  need  not  go  mto 
the  rest  of  his  story,  of  which  enough  hiMi  been 
given  to  show  its  affinity  to  the  Lancelot  story, 
and  to  illustrate  the  love-scene  with  Isolt  in  the 
Idyll.  We  may,  however,  quote  Malory's  last 
words  about  t hero :  **  That  traitor  king  Mark 
slew  the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  as  he  sat 
harping  afore  his  lady  La  Beale  Isoud,  with  a 
trenchant  glaive,  for  whose  death  was  much 
bewailing  of  every  knight  that  ever  was  in 
Arthur ^s  days  .  .  .  and  Ia  Beale  Isoud  died^ 
swooning  upon  the  cross  of  Sir  Tristram,  whereof 
was  great  pity."  * 

10.  For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  onee, 
etc.  Tennyson  hss  apparently  based  his  stoiT 
of  the  ruby  necklace  on  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Alfred,  quoted  in  Stanley's  *  Book  of  Birds,' 
where  it  is  credited  to  the  *  Monast.  Anglic.,' 
vol.  i. :  *  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  went 
out  one  day  a-hnnting,  and  passing  by  a  certain 
wood  heara,  as  he  supposed,  the  cry  of  an  in- 
fant from  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  forthwith  dili- 
Spntly  inquiring  of  the  huntsmen  what  that 
olef  ul  sound  could  be,  commanded  one  of  them 
to  climb  the  tree,  when  on  the  top  of  it  was 
found  an  eagle's  nest,  and  lo  I  thsrain  m  swtst^ 
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faced  in&iit,  wrapped  up  in  a  purple  mantlef 
and  upon  each  arm  a  bracelet  ot  gold,  a  clear 
sign  that  he  was  bom  of  noble  parents.  Where- 
npon  the  king  took  oharee  of  him,  and  caused 
him  to  be  biytised;  and,  because  he  was  found 
in  a  nest,  he  gare  him  tha  name  of  Nestinaum^ 
and,  in  aftertime,  having  nobly  educated  him, 
he  adTaaoed  him  to  the  djgni^  of  an  earl.' 

37.  Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  tks 
tarn.    See  *  Lancelot  and  Elaine,' 34  fol. 

39.  Would  rather  you  had  kttkem/aU.  Origt- 
"•Uy, '  ye '  for '  you.' 

51.  A  areat  jousts.  This  use  of  *  jousts '  in 
the  sineuiar  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  cQctionaries. 

150.  And  vailed  his  eyes  again.  Cast  down 
hii  CTes.  Compare  *  QuineTcre,'  line  657  be- 
low: made  her  Tail  her  eyes.'  This  word 
*fail'  has  no  connection  with  Weil,'  thoug^h 
often  confounded  with  it.  It  is  contracted  from 
'  avail,'  or  *  avale,'  the  French  '  avaler '  (Latin, 
^advallem').    Compare  '  Hamlet,' i.  2.  70: — 

Do  not  forerer  with  thy  Tailad  lida 
Seek  for  tliy  noble  father  in  the  duct. 

^Avail'  occurs  in  VLaXasj  (▼.  12):  'Then  the 
King  availed  his  visor,  with  a  meek  and  lowly 
countenance,'  etc. 

216.  A  swarthy  one.  Originally,  *  a  swarthy 
dame.' 

222.  Come  —  let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes. 
Originally,  *  comfort  their  sad  eves.' 

252.  And  while  he  twanglea,  little  Dagonet 
stood,  etc.  ^  Littledale  says  tliAt  *  Da^net's 
standing  still  is  doubtless  meant  to  recall  St. 
Matthew,  ad.  17:  **We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced,"  etc.'  It  may  or  may 
not  remind  us  of  that  passage,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  *  meant '  to  do  so. 

266.  And  being  ask'd,  '  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 
Fool  9 '    Originally,  *  Then  being  ask'd,'  etc. 

259.  Than  any  broken  music  mom  canst  make. 
Originally.  *ye  can  make.'  *  Properly  speak- 
ing. ** broken  music"  meant  either  (as  Chap- 
pdl  explains)  short  unsustained  notes,  such  as 
are  made  on  stringed  instruments  when  played 
without  a  bow;  or  concerted  music,  played  by 
several  instruments  in  combination^  (Little- 
dale). 

2QZ,  A  Paynim  harper.  The  allusion  to 
Orpheus  is  obvious. 

333.  The  Harp  qf  Arthur.  See  on  *Qareth 
and  Lynette,'  12H1. 

313.  The  black  king's  highway.  The  *  broad 
road  leading  to  destruction.' 

357.  Bumimf  spurge.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia^  which  bums  with  an  acrid  nmoke. 

371.  But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  qf  a  deer. 
'Slot'  and  'fewmets'  (footprints  and  drop- 
pings) are  old  terms  of  '  venerie,'  or  wooderaiit 
(Littledale). 

373.  FVom  lawn  to  lawn.  For  *  lawn '  as  an 
open  place  in  a  forest,  compare  '  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women':  — 

On  those  long,  rsak,  dark  wood-wiIkB  diemchM  in  dew, 
Tieeding  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

Hakny  Qt.  19)  has  the  word  in  this  sense:  *  So 


on  the  mom  they  rode  into  the  forost  of  adven- 
ture till  they  came  to  a  lawn,  and  ihmhj  thej 
found  a  cross,'  etc 

450.    The  scorpion-worm  that  twists  itself  im 
hell^  etc.    A  legendary  creature,  evidenlhr 
geeted  by  the  old  notion  (long  since  proved  : 
by  naturalists)  that  the  sconnon,  if  sum 
by  fire,  will  stinff  itself  to  aeaUu    Tlie 
worm  is  snggestea  by  the  obsolete  sense  of 
draeon,  etc.    Compare  Shakespeare,  *  M< 
for  Measure,'  iiL  1. 17 :  — 

For  thoa  doet  fear  the  soft  and 
Of  a  poor  woKia. 

It  is  in  a  similar  sense  that  Venus  (*  Veai 
Adonis,'  933)  calls  Death  *grim-giimiia^  gfaoat* 
earth's  worm.' 

461.  Fcdl,  as  the  crest ^  qf  some  slow^rddmg 
wave.  The  elaborate  smile  seems  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  fall  of  the  drunken  knieht  £rom 
his  horse;  but  it  is  an  *  Homerio  echo,  like  not 
a  few  others  in  the  Idylls. 

467.  ThentheknighU,ete,  Originally, 'while* 
for  *  then.' 

477.     Then,  echoing  yell  with  uell.    Originally, 

*  Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing. 

479.  Alioth  and  Alcor.  Stars  in  the  Gresi 
Bear.  Alcor  is  really  a  fifth-magmtnde  star 
dose  to  Mizar,  and  disdngnishable  only  by  good 
eyes.  For  the  reference  to  the  Aurora  boreelia, 
compare  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  307. 

481.  As  the  water  Moab  saw,  etc  See  2 
Kings,  iii.  22. 

483.  Lazy-plunging  sea.  Compare  *  The  Fal- 
aoe  of  Art ':  — 

that  bean  all  night 
Hw  plongfaig  aeaa  draw  hackward  fnan  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waten  white; 

and  *  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women':  — 

I  woold  the  white  cold  heavy-plangfaw  fom, 
WhirlM  by  the  wfaid,  had  loU'd  me  deisp  below. 
Then  when  I  left  my  home. 

495.    What  if  she  hate  me  now?    Oiiginally, 

*  an '  for  *  if ,'  as  also  in  the  next  line. 

501.  Lcut   in   a  roky  hollow,   belling,    etc 

*  Roky '  (associated  with  *  reek ')  means  misty, 
foggy*  For  *  belling'  as  applied  to  hounds, 
compare  *  A  Midsummer-Nignt's  Dream,'  it.  L 
128:  — 

Slow  in  paranit,  bat  matehM  fai  mouth  like  beOa, 
Each  under  each; 

that  is,  like  a  chime  of  beQs. 

502.  Felt  the  goodly  hounds  Tel^  at  his  heart, 
Littledale  thinks  this  may  mean  Uiat  *  the  beO- 
iii^  of  the  hounds  set  the  hunter's  heart  throb- 
bing in  harmonv  —  he  longed  to  follow  the 
chase,  but  tumea  aside  to  Imtagil; '  but  I  pre- 
fer Eladale's  explanation,  that  it  is  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  disaster. 

504.  Tintagil,  half  in  ua  and  high  on  land. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  still  to  be  seen  *  bv 
the  Cornish  sea.'  six  miles  from  Camelforu. 
The  keep,  the  oldest  part  of  the  structare,  is 
probably  Norman,  but  there^may  have  been  a 
Saxon,  and  perhaps  also  a 
on  the  same  site. 
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fiOOL  Tkenirinff  ttone.  The  ipinl  stairway 
of  afeooA.  Tne  dietionaries  do  not  reoognixe 
ihif  MUM  of  *  flpizing/  bat  I  hsTe  no  doabt  that 
it  ivas  what  TeniqrsoD  had  in  mind,  rather  than 
ming  tike  a  tpire. 

670.  To  tin  in  Uadinft^trings.  Referring  to 
what  he  had  just  aaid  about  the  tin  of  Quine- 


588.    Tfie  King  aoas  ail  Mfiit^d  with  graUfid- 
For  '  foim  *  in  the'old  aenie  of  fiUfuU, 
oompare  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  ld6.  5:  — 

*  Win*  win  fvliU  Um  traemue  of  thy  love, 
Ij,  fln  it  foU  with  wOlB,  and  my  wiU 


has  in  Mfttthew,  t.  6:  'Biessid  be  thei 
that  hnngren  and  thirsten  rigtwianesBe;  for  thei 
aehal  befamUid/ 

627.  The  swineherd^s  maUnn  in  the  mast. 
Compare  'The  Prinoees,*  t.:  — 

If  this  be  he, — or  a  draggled  mawkiii,  thoo, 
Tbet  tanda  bar  briatled  gmntara  in  the  aludga  I 

*lfawkiB*  is  merely  a  nhonetio  spelling  of 
'nalkin,'  which  is  probably  a  dimmntiTe  of 

*  MalL'  or  *  Mary,*  thoueh  it  was  also  connected 
with  ^Matilda.'  The  ^Promptoriam  Parmlo- 
ram '  has:  *  Malkyne,  or  Mawt,  proper  name 
Matddis.^ 

629.  Far  other  wat  the  Tristram,  Arthur's 
kniffid  !    This  line  is  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

650.  Voids  !  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made  to 
Mark?    The  let  edition  has  We' for 'yoo.' 

690.  The  wide  world  laughs  at  it.  The  1st 
edition  has  *  great  world.' 

092.  The  vtarmiaan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour, 
etc,  '  The  color  of  tnia  bird  varies,  being  brow  n- 
iahrgray  in  sommer  and  white  in  winter.  The 
changes  of  plumage  enable  it  to  harmonize  with 
its  sniTonnaings  at  the  Tarious  seasons.  If  the 
ptaimigan's  feathers  were  to  turn  white  before 
the  winter  snows  began,  it  would  be  seen  by 
the  eagle-owls  and  falcons,  and  would  soon  be 
killed^  (Littledale). 

606.  the  garnet-headed  yaffingtUe.  The  green 
woodneeker,  Gecinus  viridis;  so  called  from  its 
kmd  laughing  notes.    It  is  also  known  as  the 

*  yalHe '  (or  '  yaffil ')  and  *  yaffler.' 

743.  He  spoke,  he  turned,  then, flinging  round 
her  neck,  etc.    The  1st  edition  reads:  — 

He  IMS,  he  tam'd,  and,  flinging  round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it;  bat  while  be  bowM  hiiDaelf  to  lay 
Warm  Uaaaa  In  the  hallow  of  her  throat. 
Oat  of  the  dark,  etc. 

752.  TTie  great  Queen^s  bower  was  dark.  She 
had  fled,  as  the  next  Idyll  explains. 

Ptoge433.^  Ottdcvysrs. 

The  poet  is  indebted  to  ICaloiy  for  only  a  few 
hints  of  the  story  -~  Arthur's  duoorery  of  the 
goilt  of  Lancelot  and  Gninerere;  her  condem- 
nation to  be  burnt  aliTe;  her  escape  from  the 
stake  throng  Lancelot,  who  carries  her  off  to 
his  castle  of  Xa  Joyeuse  Gard;  the  siege  of  the 
csatle  by  Arthur,  who  compels  Lancelot  to  give 
np  the  Qneen;  and  her  retirement — but  not  until 
after  Arthur's  death  —  to  Almesbury .  where  she 

*  was  ruler  and  abbess  as  reason  would.' 
9.  ^  Far  hither  had  she  Jled^  etc,    Tho  1809 


Wor  hither  had  ahe  fled, 

Bir  Modred;  be  the  nearert 
Hia  nephew,  oTar  like  a 
Lay  oouchaot,  eto. 


caiaaaof  flidtt 
totheKliv, 


Littledale  notes  that  'by  a  evrious  coin^ 
denoe,  this  is  the  yery  sumle  that  Arthur  Ilal- 
lam  lued  to  describe  Tenqyaon's  iMtob  waiting 
to  oome  upon  him ':  — 

A  baing  fott  of  oleareat  Inaight, 


la  coaching  now  with  panther  eyea  intMl, 
Aa  who ahaU  mj,  *I*ll  apriag  to hlsA anon. 
And  hsTe  him  for  my  own.* 

*  Almeebnrr;'  now  Amesburr.  is  about  eight 
miles  from  Salisbury,  and  the  old  Abbey  Church 
is  still  standing. 

15.  Lords^theWhiU  Horse.  See  on '  Lanea- 
lot  and  Elaine,'  297. 

22.  Plumes  that  mock'd  the  may.  That  is, 
white  as  the  hawthorn  bloesoms.  Compare 
*The  Miller's  Daughter':  'The  Unee,  yon 
know,  were  white  with  may; '  and  see  note  on 
*  Gareth  and  Lynette.'  642. 

97,  06.    And  part  for  ever.    Vivien,  iwrking, 
heard,  etc.    The  1859  ed.  reads:  '  And  part  for  ' 
CTcr.    Passion-pale  they  met,'  etc.    The  addi« 
tion  is  not  in  the  ed.  of  1884,  but  I  find  U  in  that 
of  1890,     *  They  met '  is  now  ambiguous. 

147.  For  housel  or  for  shrift.  For  Mceiring 
the  Eucharist,  or  for  confeesion. 

166.  Late,  late,  so  laUl  It  is  hardly  ne- 
oessanr  to  say  that  the  song  is  founded  on  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Mat- 
thew, ZZT.). 

2S9.    BudeandBos.    Districts  of  Cornwall. 

292.  Of  dirk  Tintagil.  See  page  m^,  note 
on  504.    The  1859  edition  has 'Dnndagil. 

400.  Came  to  that  point  where  first  she  saw 
the  King.    The  lH5i)  edition  has  '  when  first.' 

470.  To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God^s. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  IK^f^  edition. 

481.  B^ore  I  wedded  thee.  The  1860  edition 
has  *  until  I  wedded.' 

535.  Thefiamina  death.  Bem^  burned  at 
the  stake,  a  punishment  for  unfaithful  wivee 
mentioned  several  times  by  Malory. 

509.  Where  I  must  strike  against  the  man 
they  call,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  ^ 

Where  I  moat  strike  against  myaister'a  aoe, 

Laagned  with  tha  lorda  of  the  White  Horaaand  kat^lB 

Onoe  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  etc. 

601.  Moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom.  'That 
doom  is  told  in  '^  The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  but 


that  he  is  already  enwound  by  ite  misty  pall, 
and  himself  a  ghost  in  it,  is  nobly  oonoeiTed, 
and  as  splendidlr  expressed  'fStopford  Brooke). 

642.  i  yearned  for  warmth  and  color.  The 
1859  edition  has :  *  I  wanted  warmth,'  eto. 

657.  Made  her  vail  her  eyes.  See  on  *The 
Last  Tournament,'  150. 

Page  44:).    Tbb  Passiko  of  Arthur. 

This  Idyll  in  its  preeent  form  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Holy  Qrail '  Tolume,  1H09;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  169  lines  at  the  beginning 
and  30  at  the  doee,  it  was  printed  in  1842  in 
'The  Bpic,'  whioh  is  atiU  Inelndad  Ir  the  col' 
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laeted  poems.  See  the  notes  on  that  poem,  and 
also  p.  302  above. 

The  foUowmg  notice  appean  in  the  *Holy 
Grail '  Tolnme,  opposito  the  titlepa^e :  — 

'  These  four  ''  IcItIIs  of  the  King  "  are  printed 
in  their  present  K>rm  for  the  oonvenienoe  of 
thoee  who  posBess  the  former  Tolnme. 

*  The  whole  series  should  be  read,  and  is  to- 
da^  published,  in  the  following  order:  — 

Thb  CoMiKa  or  Abthux. 


Wjt  ISUmiUi  Coble, 

Okraint  aud  Emid. 
Mkbuk  amA  Viyisk. 

liANCKIXyr  AKD  EUOKB. 

Thb  Holt  Gsail. 
Pelleas  Aia>  Ettabbb. 

OUIVEYSBB. 


Thb  Passihg  of  Abthub.^ 

>  Thb  iMt.  the  esrliest  written  of  the  poems,  ii  here 
oonnected  with  the  rest  in  accocdaace  with  an  early 
project  of  the  anthor^a.* 

Apparentlv  the  addition  of  *  Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette '  and  The  Last  Toamament '  was  an 
afterthooght;  and  later  the  poet  decided  to 
divide  *'  Geraint  and  Enid,'  and  to  add  ^  Balin 
and  Balan,'  making  *  twelve  books  *  in  all. 

The  stoiy  of  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur'  is 
taken  from  Aialory  (xzi.  5). 

6-28.  For  on  their  march  to  wettward^  .  .  .  / 
pass,  but  shaU  not  die.  These  twenty-three 
lines  are  not  in  the  1869  edition,  which  ^oes  on 
thus:  ^Before  that  last  weird  battle  m  the 
west,'  etc. 

61.  Once  thine  whom  thou  hcut  loved ^  tic.  The 
reading  of  1869  was:  — 

Onoe  thine,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  bat  baser  now 
Than  heathen  aoofflng  at  their  vowa  and  thee. 

68.  And  brake  the  petty  kinas,  andfoupht  with 
Rome.  This  line  is  not  in  the  1869  edition,  in 
which  the  next  line  begins  with  *  And  thrust,' 
etc. 

86.  And  the  long  mountains,  etc.  Originally, 
'  the  long  mountain.' 

129.  Only  the  wan  wave.  Originally, '  waste 
wave  ' 

17o!  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roWd. 
With  this  sonorous  line  the  early  *  Morto  d' Ar- 
thur' begins. 

175.  The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
After  this  line^  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur '  of  1842 
has  the  line,  \  bir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his 
knights;  *  omitted  here,  of  oourse,  because  the 
fact  is  mentioned  in  line  2  of  the  new  matter. 

195.  Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibttr, 
etc.  CSompare  Malory  (xzi.  5):  *  But  m^  time 
hieth  fast,  said  the  king.  Therefore  sud  Ar- 
thur^ take  thou  Ezoalibnr,  my  good  swordt  and 


go  with  it  CO  yonder  water  side,  and  when  thoa 
oomest  there,  I  charge  thee  throw  my  sword 
in  that  water,  and  oome  again,  and  td  mm 
what  thou  there  seest.  My  lord,  ssid  Bedivere, 
vour  commandment  shall  be  done,  and  lightly 
bring  you  word  again.  So  Sir  Bedivere  de- 
parted, and  by  the  way  he  beheld  that  Dofala 
sword,  that  the  pommel  and  haft  were  all  of 

frecious  stones,  and  then  h»said  to  himself.  If 
throw  this  rich  sword  in  the  water,  thereof 
shall  never  oome  good,  but  harm  toad  kisB. 
And  then  Sir  Bedivere  hid  Ezealibor  nnduer 
a  tree.    And  as  soon  as  he  might  he  came 

Sain  unto  the  king,  and  said  he  had  been  at 
e  water,  and  had  thrown  the  sword  into  tl»e 
water.  What  sawest  thou  there?  said  %}» 
king.  Sir,  he  said,  I  saw  nothing  but  waves 
and  Mrinds.  That  is  untruly  said  of  thee,  said 
Uie  king;  therefore  go  thou  U^tly  again,  and  do 
my  command  as  thou  art  to  me  lief  sad  dear, 
spare  not,  but  Uirow  it  in.  Tlien  Sir  Bedi- 
vere returned  again,  and  took  the  swotd  in  his 
hand;  and  then  him  thought  sin  and  shame  to 
throw  away  that  noble  sword^  and  so  eft  he  hid 
the  sword,  and  returned  agam,  and  told  to  the 
kiug  that  he  had  been  at  the  water,  and  done 
his  commandment.  What  saw  thou  tkeref 
said  the  king.  Sir,  he  said,  I  saw  nothing  bat 
the  waters  wap  and  the  waves  wan.  Ah  traitor, 
untrue,  said  lung  Arthur,  now  hast  thoa  be- 
trayed me  twice.  Who  would  have  wend  thai 
thou  that  hast  been  to  me  so  lief  and  dear,  and 
thou  art  named  a  noble  knight,  and  woold 
betray  me  for^  the  riches  of  tne  sword.  But 
now  go  again  lightly,  for  thv  Imig  tarryiw  pntr 
teth  me  in  great  jeopardy  of  my  ufe,  for  I  have 
token  cold.  And  but  if  thou  do  now  aa  I  bid 
thee,  if^  ever  I  may  see  thee,  I  shaU  shnr  thee 
with  mine  own  hands,  for  thou  wouldest  tor  my 
rich  sword  see  me  dead.  Then  Sir  Bedivere 
departed,  and  went  to  the  sword,  and  Ug^itly 
took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  water  side,  and 
there  he  bound  the  girdle  about  the  hilta,  and 
then  he  threw  the  sword  as  far  into  the  wat«r 
as  he  might,  and  there  came  an  arm  and  an 
hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it,  and  caoght 
it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice  and  brandished,  and 
then  vanished  away  the  hand  with  the  swmd  in 
the  water.  So  Sir  Bedivere  came  again  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  what  he  saw.  Alas,  said 
the  King,  help  me  hence,  for  I  dread  me  I  have 
tarried  over  long.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  took  the 
king  upon  his  back,  and  so  went  with  him  to 
that  waterside.  And  when  they  were  at  the 
water  side,  even  fast  by  the  bank  hoved  a  little 
barge,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  and  amooK 
them  all  was  a  oueen,  and  all  thejr  had  black 
hoods,  and  all  tne^  wept  and  shrieked  when 
they  saw  king  Arthur.  Now  put  me  into  the 
baxge,  said  the  king:  and  so  he  did  softlv.  And 
there  received  him  three  queens  with  great 
mourning,  and  so  they  set  him  down,  and  in  cos 
of  their  laps  kiitf  Arthur  laid  lus  head,  and  then 
that  queen  sai{  Ah,  dear  brother,  why  have 
ye  tarried  so  long  from  me  ?  Alas,  this  woond 
on  vour  head  hath  caught  over  mneh  oold. 
Ana  so  then  they  rowed  nom  the  land;  and  Sfar 
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beheld  all  those  ladies  so  from  him. 
Bedivere  cried.  Ah,  my  lord  Arthur, 
I  become  of  me  now  ye  ^  from  me, 
me  here  alone  among  nune  enemies, 
byaelf ,  said  the  king:,  and  do  as  well 
lyest,  for  in  me  is  no  trust  for  to  trust 

will  into  the  vale  of  Avilion,  to  heal 

grievous  wound.  And  if  thou  hear 
e  of  me.  pray  for  my  soul.  But  ever 
s  and  tne  ladies  wept  and  shrieked, 
is  pity  to  hear.  And  as  soon  as  ^ir 
had  lost  the  sight  of  the  barge,  he 
wailed,  and  so  took  the  forest,  and  so 
U  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  he 

betwixt  two  holts  hoar  of  a  chapel 

rniitage.* 

rj/  clashed  his  hamesa  in  the  icy  caves^ 

hear  all^  the  changes  on  the  vowel  a 
ound  of  it  used  to  give  the  impres- 
l  then,  in  a  moment,  the  verse  runs 
dth,  smoothness,  and  vastiiess;  for 
comes  to  the  shore  and  sees  the  great 

d  on  s  aodden,  lo  I  the  levBl  Imka 

d  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

the  vowel  o  in  its  changes  is  used  as 
I  a  has  been  used  before'  (Stopford 

nd  droptnng  bitter  tears  against  a  brow, 

edition  nas  *his  brow.' 

ike  aomefuU-breasted  swan.    Compare 

Dg'Swan.' 

ind  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away, 

original  *  Morte  d' Arthur '  ends. 

xt  five  lines  are  not  in  the  18G9  edi- 

;h  goes  on  thus:  — 

tth  he  grosnM,  and  tnminf  alowly  ckmb 
It  bard  f  ootetep  of  that  iron  crag. 

Ttyn  to  the  highest  he  eould  climb.  The 
on  has  ^  E'en,'  for  which  the  printer  is 
rosponnble,  as  Tennyson  never  uses  it. 
Queen,  This  epilogue  has  not  been 
inoe  it  first  appeared  in  the  '  Library 
IK72-73. 

U  rememberable  day.  Referring  to  the 
anksgiyin|;  in  February,  1H72,  on  the 
of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  from  typhoid 

hunderless  lightnings  striUcing  under  sea^ 
gratulatory  despatches  by  submarine 
I.  ^^ 

hat  true  North,  etc.  When  Manitoba 
^  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  com* 
ns  made  in  England  of  the  cost  of 
ing  the  colonial  posst^ssions  in  North 
.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  bis  *  His- 
ur  Own  Times,'  sayR.*  *  For  some  vears 

was  spreading  in  England  which  be- 
id  expression  in  repeated  and  very  dis- 
frentions  that  the  Canadians  had  better 

think  of  looking  out  for  themselves. 
i^Hshmen  oomplained  of  this  country 
f)ected  to  undertake  the  principal  cont 
fences  of  Canada,  and  to  guarantee  her 
ichemes,  especially  when  the  oommsr- 


oial  policy  which  Canada  adopted  towards  Ekigw 
land  was  one  of  a  strictly  protective  ohacao- 
ter.' 

20.  The  roar  qf  Hougoumont,  The  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  ChtUeau  t^  Hougoumont,  with 
its  massive  buildings,  its  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, was  occupied^  by  the  Allies,  and  *  formed 
the  key  to  the  British  position.'  It  is  com- 
puted that  *  during  the  day  the  attacks  of 
nearly  12,000  men  were  launched  against  this 
miniature  fortress,  notwithstanding  which  the 
garrison  held  out  to  the  last.' 

36.  For  one  to  whom  I  made  it,  etc.  Refer- 
ring to  the  dedication  of  the  *  Idylls '  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Albert. 

38.  Ideal  manhood  cl^ed  in  real  man.  This 
line  does  not  appear  in  any  Enjg^lish  or  Ameri- 
can edition  up  to  the  present  time  (1898);  bnt 
the  'Memoir^  (vol.  ii.  n.  129)  states  that  the 
poet,  thinking  that  ^perna)^  he  had  not  made 
the  real  humanity  of  the  Kiitf  sofficiently  clear 
in  his  epilogue,'  inserted  this  fine  *  in  1801 ,  as  his 
last  oorrection.'  It  is  probabl]r  through  mere 
oversight  that  it  has  not  been  insertea  in  the 
editions  published  since  1891. 

41.  Geqffrev^s  book^  or  him  <^  MaUeor*s. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Muory,  whoae 
name  was  also  written  Malorye,  Maleors,  and 
Malleor. 

G6.  With  poisonous  honey  stolen  from  France, 
Compare  '  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Yean  After,' 
140 :  *'  Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  Zolaism,'  etc.  Littledale  qnotee 
Goldwin Smith,  *  Essays ':  *  As  to  French  novels, 
Carlyle  says  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
last  century  that  after  reading  it  you  oni^t  to 
wash  seven  times  in  Jordan;  but  after  Mding 
the  French  novels  of  the  present  dsy,  in  which 
lewdness  is  sprinkled  with  sentimental  rosewa- 
ter,  and  deodorised,  but  not  disinfected,  your 
washings  had  better  be  seventy  times  seTen.' 

Psge452.     Tbb  FlBST  OuABRXL. 

The  poem  is  *  an  idyll  of  the  hearth  inspired 
with  lite:  Nelly  and  Harry  are  lifelike  in  the 
Yen  respect  in  which  Annie  and  Philip  in 
"  Enoch  Arden  "  are  idealised.  They  speak 
the  rou^,  genuine  language  of  the  fisheriolk' 
(Waugh). 

Page  454.    Rizpah. 

A  reviewer  in  *  Macmillan's  Magasine  *  for 
January,  1881,  says  of  the  poem:  *  As  the  recital 
in  Ijrric  form  of  a  weird  tale  of  misery  and  mad- 
ness,  this  poem  is  unmatched  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
work.  An  old  woman,  in  her  fierce  and  at  the 
same  time  trembling  dotage,  tells  a  ladv  who 
has  oome  to  visit  her  how  her  boy  had  long 
ago  been  hung  in  chains,  under  the  old  laws 
of  England,  for  robbing  the  mail;  how  he  had 
done  it  not  in  wickedness  but  in  recklessness, 
but  how  her  plea  to  that  effect  had  availed  him 
nothing;  how,  when  she  had  gone  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  she  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the 
jailer,  with  his  cry  of  "  mother,  mother  1 "  ring> 
mg  in  her  ears:  how  the  same  cry  rang  afte^ 
wards  in  her  Drain  while  she  lay  bonnd  and 
beaten  in  a  madhouse;  and  how,  when  she  waa 
•t  last  set  free,  she  med  to  steal  out  on  stormy 
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_^ and  gather  together  his  hones  from  he- 

nesih  the  gallows,  until  she  had  gathered  them 
ereiy  one  and  boried  them  in  oonsecrated 
gToand  beside  the  chorohyard  walL  It  is  as 
terrible  a  tale  as  oonld  well  be  imagined,  and  is 
told  with^  a  plain  and  elanio  force,  a  freedom 
from  shrillness  or  emphasis,  which  leaves  the 
terror  all  the  more  piercing  and  nneecapable.' 

The  'EdinbniKh  Reriew'  for  October,  1881, 
refeis  to  the  poem  ss  one  in  which  Tennjson 
*  has  broken  on  the  world  with  a  new  rtrength 
and  splendor,'  and  *  has  achieved  a  new  repn- 
tation.'  The  writer  adds:  *  Of  this  sstomshmg 
prodootion  it  has  been  said  that,  were  all  the 
rest  of  the  author's  works  destroyed,  this  alone 
would  at  once  place  him  among  the  first  of 
the  world's  poets.  Such  was  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  has  all  his 
characteristic  generosity,  and  not  much  of  his 
characteristic  exaggeration.  ...  A  work  of 
this  order  can  never  be  done  justice  to  by  quo- 
tations; but  we  have  used  them  with  no  further 
end  than  to  indicate  baldly  the  outline  of  the 
poet's  subject.  For  his  sublime  treatment  of 
it,  for  the  tenderness  and  the  terror  of  his  pa- 
thos, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  poem 
itself  in  its  entirety.  Nothing  in  "  Mand,^'  no- 
thing in  *^  Guinevere,"  can  approach  in  power 
to  Rizpah."  This  fact  can.  we  conceive, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  special  nature  of  the 
subject.  Of  all  the  affections  of  human  nar 
ture  that  are  least  subject  to  change,  either  in 
the  way  of  contraction  or  development,  is  the 
passion  of  mother  for  child.  It  asks  least  aid 
either  from  faith  or  reason.  And  something 
may  be  said  of  the  three  other  poems  that  we 
have  associated  with  ''Rizpah'^  ['The  Flist 
Qnarrel/J  The  Northern  Gobbler,^  and  *  The 
Village  Wife  '1.  These  three  deal  all  of  them 
with  the  life  01  the  conmion  people,  and  touch 
our  feelings  and  principles  in  their  rudest  and 
simplest  form.^  They  take  us  below  the  reach 
of  either  conscious  faith  or  philosophy;  and  they 
elude,  theydo  not  meet,  the  problems  of  human 
destiny.  Thus  Bfr.  Tennyson's  genius  has  ee- 
eaped,  in  these  cases,  from  the  external  circum- 
stances that  have  been  depressing  it;  and^  once 
supplied  with  a  fitting  theme  to  nandle,  it  has 
shown  itself  as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than 
ever.' 

For  the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  *'  Rizpah,' 
•ee  2  Samuel,  xxi.  1-14. 

Line  7.  The  creak  af  the  chain.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  England  to  hang  the  bodies 
of  certain  malefactors  in  chains  after  execution, 
^le  bodies  of  pirates  were  so  hanged  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames. 

54.  They  had  moved  in  my  side.  For  the  use 
of  *  side,'  compare  *  Comus,'  1009 :  — 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  aide 
Two  bUaafnl  twins  are  to  be  bom. 
Tooth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  awom. 

Page  456.    Thk  Nobthehn  Cobbusb. 

*  llie  general  lines  of  the  Northern  Cobbler's 
position  are  the  aame  as  of  many  reformed 
drinkexs,  but  no  one  but  himself  oonld  have  set 
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the  bottle  up  in  the  window,  or  dedared 
he  would  ta£e  it  with  him  after  death, 
Norse  warrior  his  swad,  before  the 
(JStopford  Brooke). 

Line  6.    The  line.    The  equator. 

13.   I  eoM  fettle  and  dumpy  tie, 
put  new  soles  to  old  boots  and  shoes. 
upeare  uses  'fettle'  onoe,  in  * 
ill.  5. 154:  — 

But  fettle  your  flue  Joints  'gainit  Tlumda^  nssEfe^ 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  FMar'a  Chnrdh; 

where  it  means  to  prepare,  make  ready. 

19.  I  slithered.    That  is,  slipped. 

20.  ^  Slaape  down  i*  the  tquad,  SuddmHj 
down  in  the  slush. 

22.    Scrawm'd  and  eeratied.     Clawed 
seratohed. 

32.     WeSfd  it  o' limuir.    Spent  it  for 

53.    All  in  a  tew.    Ail  in  a  fluster. 

78.    Snaggy.    Snappish,  ill-tempered. 

108.    Feat.    Trim;  used  by  Shakeqware 
eral  times. 

110.  A  codlin.  A  codling,  or  unripe  avpla. 
Compare 'Twelfth  Night,' i.  6. 167:  'aood&« 
when  't  is  almost  an  iq>ple.' 

Page  458.    ThbRbyxnox. 

Lone  51.^  Having  thai  within  her  womb^  etc 
'  Womb '  is  here  used  in  its  orinnal  aeaae  aC 
belly.  Compare  WidiTs  BiUe,  Luke,  xx.  16: 
*  And  he  coveitide  to  fille  his  wombe  of  the  ood- 
dis  that  the  hoggis  eaten,'  etc 

118.  And  the littU Revenge  herMifwetddamm^ 
etc,  Markham,  in  a  poetsormt  to  his  poem, 
sa^:  *  What  became  of  the  ^enenge  after  Sir 
Richards  death,  diueia  report  diueruy,  hut  the 
most  probable  and  suffideat  proof e  saytlu  tikat 
within  fewe  dayes  after  the  Knights  deaUhj 
there  arose  a  great  storme  from  the  West  and 
North-west,  that  all  the  Fleet  was  dispemed, 
aswell  the  Indian  Fleet,  which  were  then  ooaie 
Tnto  them,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Apnada^  which 
attended  their  ariuall;  of  Trhich  fbnrteene 
sayle,  together  with  the  Rememge^  and  in  her 
two  hundred  SpcMyarda,  were  cast  away  rppoa 
the  De  of  8.  MitJiaeU;  so  it  pleased  them  to 
honour  the  buriall  of  that  renowned  Ship  the 
Reuenge^  not  suffering  her  to  perriah  ahme,  for 
the  great  hoconr  shoe  atchined  in  her  life  time.' 

Page  461.    Trns  Sisters. 

Line  91.  Lake  Uanberis.  In  North  Wales. 
Compare  '  The  Qolden  Year ' :  — 

And  f oond  hfaa  fai  UaaberiK  tbea  we  enst 
Between  the  lakaa,  etc 

The  lakes  are  Llrn  Padam  and  JJjn  Peris;  hot 
they  are  often  called  the  *  Llanbena  Lakea.' 

111.  Of  cur  New  Forest.  An  anoieBt  royal 
hunting  demesne,  extending  westward  from 
Southjunpton  Water.  There  are  about  140 
square^  rniles  in  the  district,  littie  more  than 
two  thirds  of  which  now  belongs  to  the  crovn. 

117.  My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden.  Hie  aIIb- 
sion  to  *  As  Yon  Like  It '  is  obrions. 

Page  465.    Thb  ViLUioB  Wotb. 

Line  19.  Can  tha  tell  omy  harm  on  'na.  tassf 
All  the  Knglish  editions  omtt  the  comma  Mfort 
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^Oute,  Th»t  IS,  tho  poorlioiise:  • 
ise  of  the  word  in  England. 
ite  tot'  the  maay.  That  k,  with  the 
f  the  white  hawthorn.  Sea  note  on 
er*8  Daaghter.'  line  190.  All  the 
itions  have  *  Maiiy '  in  the  present 

he  ca*d  'if  Wse  BiUy^rough^n,  For 
is  horse  Bellerophon.  Similarly,  the 
he  warship  Bellerophon  is  said  to 
corrupted  by  the  sailors  into  *  Billy- 

sr  the  moulds  ratded  down  upd*  poor 
!  1*  the  wood.  Howsoever  (however) 
(earth)  rattled  down  on  the  poor  old 
>ffin. 

IS  fur  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes  noio, 
IS  the  reading  of  the  Knglish  editions; 
lere  in  the  poem  we  have  '  Miss  An- 
es '  (for  '  as ')  except  in  the  preceding 
3  it  is  misprinted  *  ai.' 
ugger-mugaer  they  lived.  They  lived 
oly  way  (Century  Diet.).  The  word, 
uB  noun  or  adjective,  often  means  in 
r  secrecy.    Cconpare  *  Hamlet,*  iv.  5. 

snd  we  have  done  but  grMoly, 
D  hugger-mugger  to  Infeer  him. 

ioomlin^    by,     Rnmbling   by  (in  his 

8.  Ik  thx  Crildben's  HoffPiTAi.. 
.  Drenched  with  the  hellish  oorali,  A 
•  known  as  *  woorali  *  and  *  onrari  *  (or 
extracted  from  the  Stryehnostoxifera, 
paralyzing  the  nerves  of  motion  with- 
tring  the  sensibility.  It  is  used  bj 
American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  practice 
tion  for  purposes  of  physiological  in- 
n.  Tennyson  evidentlv  sympathized 
criticisms,  not  wholly  groundless, 
ve  been  urged  against  it,  and  which 
in  England  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
?  and  regulating  it. 
1 0.    DSDICATOBT  POXIC  TO  THB  PbQT- 

cz. 

.  Thy  soldier4irother*s  bridal  oranpe- 
.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
ied  at  Windsor,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
^uise-Margnerite,  Princess  of  Prussia. 
ro.  The  Defknce  of  Luckkow. 
X).  The  bnUe  bullet.  The  senseless 
ntithetieal  to  the  sentient  *  brain.' 
ine  t  ytSn  a  mine  t  Sir  James  Outram, 
g  the  siege,  says:^  *  I  am  aware  of  no 
to  our  series  of  mines  in  modem  war. 
sue  shafts,  aggregating  two  hundred 
spth,  and  3291  feet  of  gallery  have  been 
.  The  enemy  advanced  twenty  mines 
he  palaces  and  outposts:  of  these  they 
1  three  which  caused  us  loss  of  Ufe,  and 
ih  did  no  injary ;  seven  have  been  blown 
•at  of  seven  others  the  enemy  have  been 
nd  their  galleries  taken  possession  of 
liners/ 

[72.   SibJohkOldcartlb. 
.    ScrUtUed  or  carved  upon  thepitiU99 


stone,  like  the  carvings  by  prisoners  of  state 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Beanohamp 
Tower  !h  the  Tower  of  London. 

16.  The  proud  Archbishop  Arundel,  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  lealous 
persecutor  of  the  Lollards. 

19.  Bora,    Bread  (Welsh). 

20.  VaUing  a  sudden  eyelid.  The  *  vailing  *  is 
the  obsolete  word  meaning  to  lower  or  let  falL 

21.  Dim  Saesneg,  No  English;  that  is,  I  do 
not  speak  Elngliah. 

24.  Not  least  art  thou^  thou  little  Bethlehetn^ 
etc.    See  Micah,  v.  2. 

26.  Little  Lutterworth,  Lutterworth,  the 
parish  in  Leicestershire  of  which  Widif  was 
rector. 

77.  Sir  Boffer  Acton,    A  prominent  Lollaxd. 

78.  Beverley.  John  of  Beverley,  who  was 
martyred  January  19, 1413-14. 

79.  Thy  two  witnesses.    See  Revelation^.  3. 
84.  Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword,  etc,  Henry 

V.  The  poet  seems  here  to  identify  the  speaker 
with  the  Sir  John  Oldcastls  who  appears  as 
one  of  Prince  Henrr's  wild  companions  in  the 
old  phnr  of  *  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henr^ 
the  Fifth /_on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his 
'Henry  IV.*  and  " Henry  V: ; '  and  it  is  well 
known  that  *'  Sir  John  Oldcastle  *  was  originally 
the  name  of  Falstaff  in  the  *  Henry  IV.'  ^lays. 
The  dramatist  changed  the  name  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  Protestants  and  gratifying  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  See  the  epilogue  to  *  2  Henry 
IV.' :  'Falstaff  shall  die  of  asweat^  unless  al- 
ready a'  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions;  for 
Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.* 
Fuller,  in  his  '  Church  History '  <lib.  iv.),  says: 
*  Stage  poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold 
with,  and  others  very  mernr  at,  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle^  whom  they  have  fancied  a 
boon  companion,  ajovial  royster,  and  yet  a  cow- 
ard to  boot. . .  .  The  best  u.  Sir  John  Falstalf 
hath  relieved  the  memoir  of  r^ir  John  Oldcastlst 
and  oi  late  is  substitutea  buffoon  in  his  place.* 
93.  Or  Amurath  qT  the  East.  A  Turkish 
Saltan.    Compare '2  Henry  IV.' v.  2.  48:  — 

This  is  the  Engliab,  no*  the  Turkish  ooort; 
Not  Amursth  an  Amorath 
But  Harry  Harry. 


159.    Sylvester,    Sylvester  II.,  who 
**  .  D.  999. 

E476.  Columbus. 
n  Columbus  returned  to  San  Domingo 
OB  his  third  expedition,  the  colony  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  Spanish  monarchs  sent  an  officer 
of  the  ro^al  household,  Francis  de  Bobadill^ 
to  make  investigations,  with  authority  to  sena 
back  to  Spain  *  any  cavalieis  or  other  persons  * 
whom  he  thought  proper.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  intention  was  to  indnde  Columbus  in 
the  list  of  persons  subject  to  arrest;  but  Bobap 
dilla,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  isUnd,  put 
the  great  admiral  in  chains,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  be  arrived  in  November,  1499. 

Line  18.     The  great  '  Laudamus.'    The  To 
Deum, 

25.    The  Dragon's  Mouth.    Hie  oabw  (B«opa 
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del  Drago)  which  Colnmbiu  SETe  to  •  ohannel 
between  the  isUnd  of  Trinidad  and  the  main- 
hmd  of  South  America.  ' 

26.  T7teM<mniaiH(f  the  World.  The 'Moon- 
tain  of  Adam,'  or  Mountain  of  the  Gods,' 
the  highest  peak  in  Cevlon,  on  the  snmmit  of 
which  the  prmt  of  Bndoha's  foot  is  supposed  to 
be  Tisible. 

46.  King  David  caWd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a 
tent.    See  Psalms,  civ.  2. 

48.  Some  cited  old  Lactantius.  An  eminent 
Christian  author,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
4th  century.  The  1st  edition  of  his  works,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  printed  books,  was  brought  out 
at  Snbiaoo  in  1465. 

74.  Guanahani,  The  native  name  of  the 
first  ioland  discovered  by  Columbus. 

107.  The  belting  wall  of  Cambalu,  etc.  The 
royal  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Cathay.  Com- 
pare Milton,  *  Paradise  Lost,'  xi.  388:  '  Cambalu, 
seatof  Cathsyan  Can.' 

109.  Prester  John  was  a  mythical  Christian 
king  of  India.  Compare  *M!uch  Ado  About 
NoUiing,'  ii.  1.  274:  '  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth- 
picker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia, 
bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot.' 

117.  HowCd  me  from  Hispaniola.  The  name 
which  Columbus  gave  to  the  island  of  Hayti. 

125.  Fonaeea,  my  main  enemy  at  their  court. 
Juan  Rodrigues  I^tnseca,  a  bigoted  Spanish 
prelate,  who  called  Columbus  a  visionary  and 
treated  him  with  persistent  malignity. 

126.  Bovadilla.  The  Francisco  de  BobadiUa 
mentioned  above. 

144.  Veragua.  A  province  of  New  Granada 
in  South  America. 

190.  7^  Catalonian  Minorite.  Bernardo 
Bnil  (Boyle),  a  Benedictine  monk,  according  to 
the  beat  anthorities  (not  a  Minorite,  or  Fran- 
ciscan), who  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to^  the  new 
Indies  in  June,  1493,  as  apostolical  vicar.  He 
hated  Columbus,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  he  excommunicated  him. 

206.  Coldn.  The  Spanish  form  of  '  Colum- 
bus.' 

Page  479.    Ths  Yotaob  of  Maelduke. 

line  22.  Fainter  than  any  Jiittermouse-shriek. 
The  cry  of  the  bat,  which  m  England  is  popu- 
larly oilled  *  flittermoose '  (fluttering-mouse), 
*  flickermouse/  or  '  flindermouse.'  Compare 
Ben  Jonson,  *  Sad  Shepherd,'  ii.  8:  ^  And  giddy 
fiittermioe,  with  leather  wings,'  etc. 

26.  They  almost  fell  on  each  other.  This  idea, 
which  occurs  so  often  in  the  poem,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  lefi;end. 

48.  2^  triumph  of  Finn.  Finn,  the  son  of 
Cumalj  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  heroes 
of  ancient  Ireland.  He  was  commander  of  the 
Feni,  or  ^  Feni  of  Erin,'  a  sort  of  standing  army 
maintained  by  the  monarch  for  the  support  of 
the  throne.  Each  province  had  its  own  soldiers 
under  a  local  captain,  but  all  were  under  one 
oommander-in-chief.  Finn  was  equallv  brave 
and  sagacious.  His  foresight  was,  inaeed,  so 
extraordinary  that  the  people  believed  it  to  be 
a  preternatural  ^ift,  ana  a  legend  was  invented 
to  account  for  it.    He  was  killed  at  a  place 


called  Athbrea^  on  the  Boyne,  A.  d.  284. 
or  Oisin,  the  tamous  hero-poetj  to  whom  thm 
bards  attribute  many  poena  still  firtant,  vas 
the  son  of  Finn. 

55.     The  Isle  (fFruiU.    The  poet  may  h*v« 
got  the  hint  of  this  island  from  the  *  isle  of  in- 
toxicating wine-fruits '  in  the  Cehie  ._ 
the  rich  details  of  the  picture  are  all  his 

77.  That  undersea  isle.  The  dcMsripticm  hera 
is  developed  from  the  simple  statement  in  tbe 
old  legend  that  *the:r  could  see,  bwieafh  ihn 
clear  water,  a  beautiful  country,  with  nuuiy 
mansions  surrounded  by  groves  and  wrooda.* 
So  far  from  being  tempted  to  dive  down  to  tha 
place,  the  si^ht  of  *  an  animal  fierce  and  ter- 
rible '  which  infests  it  makes  them  trnmble  lest 
they  may  *  not  be  able  to  cross  the  sea  ayret  tii« 
monster,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thmneea  of 
the  water;  but  after  much  difficulty  1 
they  get  across  it  safely.' 

105.  ITie  Isle  qf  the  Double  Towers.  If  I 
not  read^  the  old  tale.  I  should  have  aaid  tliai 
this  quaint  and  wild  conception  moat  have 
been  taken  from  it:  but,  though  it  nfninai  so 
thoroughly  like  a  Celtic  fancy,  uere  la  nothing 
in  the  legend  that  could  have  suggested  it. 

115.  Saint  Brendan.  One  ont  the  moat  £a> 
mous  of  the  ancient  Celtic  legends  Is  that  ol 
^^The  Voyage  of  Saint  Brendan,'  nndertaJcaa 
in  the  sbrth  century.  He  set  out  froia  Ketry, 
sailed  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  aome 
believed,  landed  on  the  shore  of  America.  The 
adventures  he  met  with  were  as 
surprising  as  thoee  of  Maeldune. 

Page  484.    Pbepatort  Soiqcst 

NlNETESMTH  CeNTUBY.' 

lined.  Their  old  craft,  seaunrthy  still,  *ThB 
Contemporary  Review. 

7.     Tnis  roaring  moon  of  dqffhdU, 
*  The  Winter's  Tale,'  iv.  4. 118:  — 

daffodils 
Thst  eome  before  the  ■wmUow  darei,  and 
The  winds  of  March  with  besnty. 

Page  484.    To  thk  Rkv.  W.  H.  Bbook- 

FIELD. 

Line  6.  We  jmoed  that  walk  qf  /taies.  Com' 
pare  *  In  Memoriam,'  Ixxxvii.:  — 

Up  thst  long  wiJk  of  limes  I  peat 
To  eee  the  rooms  in  which  be  dwelt. 

11.  Ow  kindlier,  trustier  Jaques.  The  alhh 
sion  to  *  As  You  like  It '  needs  no  es 

Page  484.    Montbkeobo. 

Line  12.  Great  Tsemogora  !  Or  Tsenso^ors, 
the  native  name  of  Montenegro. 

Page  488.    To  £.  Fitzokrald. 

Line  16.  Your  table  qf  Pythagoras.  Fo(r  thp 
allusion  to  the  vegetarianism  of  the  old  phi* 
losopher,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, oomparo  '  Twelfth  Night,'  iv.  2.  54:  — 

Ctmen.    What  Is  the  o]Mnion  of  Pythsgons  oosweca^ 

ing  wild-fowl? 

Jfaivolio.  That  the  aool  of  oar  gisodsm  m%ht  lap^ 
inhabit  s  bird. 

Cl<npn.    Whet  thlnkeot  thoa  of  his  optniont 

Maitfolio.     I  think  vuMj  ot  the  soul, 
spproTO  hia  opinion. 
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Ftam  tliM  w«IL  Baoudn  tboa  itill  In  dark- 
»a  ahalt  hold  the  opinion  of  PythagorM  ore  I 
of  thy  wito,  and  fev  to  kill  a  woodooek  Im* 
the  aonl  of  thy  gnuadam. 


le   poet*8  aoooont  of   tlie  Te^etaruui 

ee  the  *  Memoir/  vol.  ii.  p.  317.    The 

'itzgendd  was  made  in  1876. 

thing  etukied.    See  *  Measure  for  Me*- 

k  34:  *I  hoM  yon  as  a  thing  enskied 

«d.* 

f  Ethcol  huQeneu,    See  Knmben,  ziii. 

'our  golden  Eastern  lay.  The  *  Rnbai- 
Omar  Kayyam,  translated  by  fltx- 
1859. 

ty  ton.     HaUam,   the   present  Lord 

89.     TiBESIAS. 

.  My  son.  Used  in  a  familiar  ficrnra- 
'.  MencBcens,  whom  he  addresses  be- 
I  the  son  of  Creon.  and  directly  de- 
from  Cadmus,  who  had  offended  Ares 
f  killing  the  dragon  guarding  a  spring 
» the  god. 

ubjecUd  to  the  Heliconian  ridge,  *  Sub- 
is  used  in  its  etymological  sense  of 
ow. 

'here  in  a  secret  olive^ade  I  saw^  etc. 
mption  of  the  goddess  is  nowise  in- 
>  tiiat  of  the  same  goddess  and  her 
cm  deities  in  ^  CEnone.^ 
"%«  song-built  towers  and  pates.  The 
Thebes  rose  to  the  music  of  Amphion^s 
those  of  Troy  to  Apollo's.    Compare 

4  wiser  than  herself.    CEdipus. 

Their  ocean' islets.    The  Isles  of  the 

Find  the  gate  Is  bolted,  and  the  master 
^or  the  fignre,  compare  *  The  Deserted 

195.    Despaib. 

1.    In  the  drear  nightfold  <^  vow  fatal* 
9  1881  readinsr  was  ^  dark  mghtf old.' 
^0'  glory  ana  shame  dying  out  for  eovr, 
e  1881  reading  was:  *  Tho'  name  and 
ingoot,'  etc. 

'M.     TO-MOBBOW. 

a.  The  white  o*  the  mav.  AUtheEm^ 
ions  have  *  May; '  but  I  hare  no  doubt 
)  reference  is  to  the  blossoms  of  the 
awthom,  as  in  'The  Village  Wife,' 

See  note  on  that  passage. 
%e  SassenatJi  whate.    The  Saxon  (Eng- 
pat. 

)08.  PbolooubtoOekkbalHami.kt. 
\.  You  came,  and  look^d^  and  loved  the 
;.  The  view  from  the  poet's  sommer 
e  at  Aid  worth. 

\l-tl-Kebir.  A  TiDage  in  Lower  Egypt, 
fty  miles  northeast  of  Cairo.  Here,  on 
1  of  Sentember,  1882,  the  Knglish  nnder 

Wolseler  defeated  the  Egyptian  insur* 
ider  Arabi  Pasha,  whose  suirender  soon 
1. 

509.  Trb  Chabob  of  thb  Hbayt 
)B  AT  Balaclava. 


5.  When  the  jtoinis  qfthe  Russian  lanees 
arose  on  the  sky.  Originally,  *  broke  in  on  the 
sky.' 

14-21.  Thousands  qf  horsemen  had  gathered 
there  on  the  height,  etc.  Foir  these  eight  fines  the 
first  yersion  had:  — 

Down  the  hOl  slowly  thoassnds  of  Bnssisns 

Drew  to  the  vslley,  and  belted  at  lart  on  the  height, 

With  a  whig  poshed  oat  to  tho  Utt,  and  a  wing  to  the 

right— 
But  Bcarlett  was  fsr  on  ahead,  and  he  dashed  op  alone 
Thro'  the  great  nay  slope  of  men, 
And  he  wheeled  his  sshre,  he  held  his  OWB 
like  an  »t»g«*i*<w— 1  there  end  then; 
And  the  three  that  were  nearest  him  foUowM  with 

force,  etc 

45.  *Xio«f  are  the  gallant  three  hundred  <if 
ScarleU's  Brioadet'  Originally,  'the  nUaat 
three  hnndrea,  the  HeaTy  Brigade  1'  in  the 
preoedine  line,  *  whispering '  waa  *  muttoinff.' 

46.  *"  Lost  one  and  all  J '  were  the  words.  Tnis 
line  and  the  next  were  not  in  the  first  Terrion. 

60.  Drove  it  in  wild  dismay.  Not  in  the  first 
▼eisioB. 

66.  And  all  the  Brigade.  Originally,  'the 
Heavy  Brigade.* 

Page  510.    Epiumub. 

Irene.  The  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word 
for  *  peace,'  is  in  keeping  with  the  character. 

Line  14.  Or  IVoae  re-frain  the  Powers,  etc. 
The  hyphen  is  apparently  ratended  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  deriTation  of  're-frain*  from  the 
late  Latin  r^frtnare,  to  bridle  or  hold  in  with 
a  bit  ifrenum). 

17.  Kek.  Elsewhere  the  poet  uses  the  form 
*Celt.*  Compare  *In  Memoriam,*  dx.:  *Tha 
blind  hvsterics  of  the  Celt; '  '  A  Welcome  to 
Alezanora ' :  '  Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whateTer  we 
be,'  etc. 

45.  '  I  wiU  strike,' said  he,  etc.  See  his  Ode 
(i.  1.  35,  36):  — 


Quod  si  me  lytieis  vatlhas 
BubUmi  f ertam  sidera  Yertlee. 

52.    Fon  myriad'worlded  way.    The  GaUxr. 

59.  The  falling  drop  will  make  his  name  As 
mortal  as  my  own.  That  is,  by  finallv  obliterat- 
ing the  record;  apparently  Bngratea  by  Ond*s 
*  Ontta  carat  lapidem  non  yi  sea  saepe  cadendo.* 

IVige  511.    To  VmoiL. 

The  allusions  to  the  '  JSneid,*  the  '  Geoigios,' 
and  certain  *  Eclognea '  need  no  explanation. 

Line  3.  He  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days. 
Hesiod. 

18.  The  Northern  Island  sundered  onee/rom  all 
the  human  race.  Compare  the  first  *  Eclogue,' 
67:  *  Et  penitns  toto  dirisos  orbe  Britannos.' 

Page  513.    EabltSpbiko. 

Line  19.  The  woods  with  living  airs.  Ori- 
RUially,  *  by  liring  airs.' 

33.  A  gleam  from  yonder  vale.  Originally, 
'  Some  gleam/ etc. 

Page  514.  Frater  Ave  Atgue  Vaie.  The  Latin 
quotations  in  the  poem  are  from  Catullus,  the 
*Trater  are  atqne  Tale'  being  the  end  of  his 
lament  for  the  loss  of  his  brother  (101.10), 

Page  514.    Hbuek*8  Towbb. 

4.    Mother's  Imm  in  Uttered  gold.    Tb« 
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leading  (on  the  tower  and  in  *  Qood 
Words')  wsK  *  Mother's  love  engrared  in 
gold.'  In  the  '  Tiresias '  volame  ^  engrayed  ' 
was  changed  to  *  engra^'n.'  The  present  read- 
ingwBS  adopted  in  1889. 

The  reading  in  the  8th  fine  was  originaUr 
*  to  last  so  long,'  changed  in  the  *'  Tiresias '  vot* 
vme. 

Page  515.^   Haitdb  All  Round. 

The  vernon  of  this  song  in  the  ^  Examiner  * 
as  follows:  — 


Rnt  drink  a  health,  thia  ■olenin  night, 

A  health  to  KnglaiMl,  vnry  suMt; 
Tbst  nuui  *M  the  beet  coemopolite 

Who  loree  hie  native  eoontir  beet 
Hay  Freedom'e  oak  for  ever  Ure 

with  ctronger  life  from  daj  to  day; 
Hunt  man  *s  the  true  ConeerratiTe 

Who  lope  the  moulder'd  branch  away. 
Handa  all  roDsd  1 

God  the  tyraiit*e  hope  oonfoimd  ! 
To  thia  great  oanae  of  Freedom  drink,  my  frienda. 

And  the  great  name  of  Bngland,  roond  and  roond. 

A  health  to  Borope'e  hooeet  men ! 

HesTen  gvard  them  from  her  trranta*  Jafla  I 
Trom  wronged  Poerio*e  noiaome  den. 

From  iron*d  limbe  and  tortured  naOa ! 
We  eurae  the  erimee  of  Bonthera  kinga, 

The  Rneeian  whipa  and  Auatrian  roida— 
We  likewiae  have  our  eril  things; 

Too  much  we  make  our  IiedgiBra,  Ooda. 
Tet  handa  all  round  I 

Ood  the  tyranfe  oanae  confound  I 
To  Bnrope'e  better  health  we  drink,  my  frienda, 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round  I 

What  health  to  France,  if  France  be  the, 

When  martial  proweee  only  charma  t 
Tot  ten  her  ~  better  to  be  free 

Than  vanquiah  all  the  world  in  anna. 
Her  frantic  dty*e  ilaahing  heata 

But  iire,  to  blast,  the  hopea  of  men. 
Why  ehaage  the  titlee  of  Tonr  streeta  t 

Ton  f  oola,  you  *11  want  them  all  again. 
Tot  handa  all  round  I 

God  their  ^rrant*a  canae  confound ! 
To  France,  the  wiaer  France,  we  drink,  my  frienda. 

And  the  great  name  of  »"gT*«^,  round  and  round. 

GIganUo  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  acroea  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  meet,  we  lore  thee  beat, 

For  art  thou  not  of  Britiah  blood  t 
Bbould  war*e  mad  blaet  again  be  blown, 

Fermit  not  thou  the  Arrant  powera 
To  light  thy  mother  here  alone. 

But  let  thv  broadsides  roar  with  oura. 
danda  an  round  I 

QcA  the  tyraot*8  cause  confound  1 
To  our  great  kinsmwi  of  the  Wot,  my  frienda, 

And  the  great  name  of  Bngland,  roond  and  round. 


O  riae,  our  strong  Atlantic 

When  war  i^amst  our  freedom  apringa  I 
O  speak  to  Borope  through  your  gunal 

liiey  ocm  be  understood  by  kfanga. 
Ton  must  not  mix  our  Queen  with  thoee 

That  wish  to  keep  their  people  foola; 
Our  f reedom*a  f oemen  are  her  foea, 

She  oomprehends  the  race  she  rules. 
Hands  aU  round  I 

God  the  tyxnnt'a  oonae  confound  I 
To  our  dear  klnamen  of  the  Weat,  my  friends, 

And  tha  fr^at  MUM  of  Jiaedoin,  round  and 


AH  the  remiotB  (not  ezeepting  that  in  the 
'  Memdr,'  whioh  has  '  the  tyrant's '  in  the  3d 
staasa,  and  *  great  kinsmen'  in  the  last)  are 
more  or  leas  inaoenrate.  ^Qnlr  the  fint  stana 
of  this  Torsion  iq>pearB  in  the  present  aoag^ 
which  was  written  to  be  snng  hj  Mr.  SsntWt 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  r4Midon,  on  the  Queeas 
birthday,  Bfay  24, 1882. 

The  6th  line  then  had  ^laiver*  for  'stznn- 
^,'  and  the  11th  line  had  '  fXe  great,'  as  also 
m  the  11th  line  of  the  other  two  ft*"*— 

This  new  Tcrsion  as  printed  in  the  *  TiresiM* 
▼olaroe  had  ^  trae  Cosmopolite  '  and  *  beit  Ccn- 
serratiTe.'    In  1889  it  to6k  its  present  fonn. 

Page  516.    Frsbdoii. 

Line  3.  Tke  pUiar'd  Parthenon.  Sometimes 
printed  (without  anthoiity,  as  Lord  Tennyson 
told  me)  *  the  oolunn*d  Parthenon.* 

17-20.  Of  Knowledge  fiunng  dass  wiik  doss, 
ete.  This  stanza  was  not  in  the  poem  as  fint 
printed. 

21.  Wko  yei,  like  Natmty  etc  OnginaDr, 
*  Who,  like  great  Nature,'  etc.  Tlie  next  line 
had  *  onr  Homan  Star.' 

Page  616.    Posts  amd  thob  Bibuooka- 


Line  6.  Adviser  of  the  nineyeart  pomderd 
lay.    See  Horace,  *ArsPoetioa,^388. 

6.  ^  CatuUuSf  wkoM  dead  aonfftter  mever  dies. 
Lesbia's  sparrow. 

Page  517.  Logkblbt  Haui  Sectt  Yk&bs 
Afteb. 

For  a  long  reriew  of  the  poem  br  Mr.  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  see  'The  Nineteenth  Century*  for 
January,  1887.  Li  the  closing  paragraph  there 
is  a  reference  to  a  criticism  in  the  Spectator  * 
(of  December  18, 1886)  'bearing  the  aigmof  a 
master  hand,'  and  finding  *  a  perfect  harmony, 
a  true  equation,  between  the  two  '^Loeksley 
Halls;  "  the  warmer  picture  due  to  the  ample 
vitality  of  the  prophet's  youth,  and  the  ooMer 
one  not  less  due  to  the  stinted  Titality  of  his 
a^.'  I  add  a  portion  of  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  allndes:  — 

'  The  critics  hitherto  have  done  no  justice  to 
Tennyson's  ''  Locksley  Hall,"  if,  indeed^  they 
hare  carefully  read  it.  We  venture  to  say  tibat 
it  is  at  least  as  fine  a  picture  of  age  reTiewbig 
the  phenomena  of  life,  and  reriewing  them  with 
an  msi^t  impossible  to  youth  into  all  that 
threatens  man  with  defeat  and  degradatioa, 
though  of  course  without  any  of  that  irrepree> 
sible  elasticity  of  feeUng  which  shows  eren 
by  the  ver^  wildness  and  tumult  of  its  despair 
that  despair  is,  for  it,  ultimatelv  imposnble^  ss 
Tennyson's  earlier  poem  was  ox  youth  peaaion- 
atety  resenting  the  failure  of  its  fint  br^ht 
hope,  and  yet  utteriy  unable  to  repceas  the 
*S>TomiBe  and  potency  "  of  its  buoyant  vitality. 
The  difference  between  the  *'  Locksley  HaU^ 
of  Tennyson's  early  poems  and  the  "  Locksley 
Hall "  of  his  latest  is  this  —  that  in  the  former 
all  the  melancholy  is  attributed  to  peraonsl 
grief,  while  all  the  sanguine  Tisionarineae  wkidi 
reallr  springs  out  of  overflowing  vitality  joatifiifs 
itself  by  dwellin^^  on  the  cumulative  resourevs 
of  science  and  the  arts;  — in  the  latttr,  tiie  m^ 
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in  tlia  man,  a  resnlt  of  ebbing  Titality. 
itaelf  by  liie  failnre  of  knowledge  aid 
4>  cope  with  the  moral  horrors  which 
oe  has  brought  to  li^ht,  while  the  set- 
ist  that  melancholy  » to  be  found  in  a 
tonal  ezpeiienoe  of  true  nobility  in  man 
nan.  Hence  those  who  call  the  new 
ley  Hall  *'  pessimist  seem  to  ns  to  do 

to  that  fine  poem.  No  one  can  expect 
e  full  of  the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of 
Age  is  conscious  of  a  dwindling  power 

the  evils  which  loom  larger  as  ezpe- 
idens.  What  the  noblest  old  age  has  to 
igaanst  this  consciousness  of  rapidly  di- 
ig  buoyancy  is  a  larger  and  more  solid 
ice  of  human  goodness,  as  well  as  a 
aith  in  the  power  which  guides  youth 
t  alike.  Now  Tennyson's  poem  shows 
t  happier  aspects  of  age,  though  it  shows 
that  exaggerated  deroondenoy  in  count- 
he  moral  evils  of  lite  which  is  one  of 
tseouences  of  dwindling  vitality.  No- 
»ula  well  be  finer  than  Tennyaon*s  pie- 
the  despair  which  his  hero  would  feel  if 
nothing  but  "  evolution  *'  to  depend  on. 

the  rebuke  which  the  speaker  himself 
>  that  despondency  when  he  remembers 
ich  more  than  evolution  there  is  to  de- 
D,  —  how  surely  that  has  been  alrsady 
ed**  in  the  heart  of  man  which,  itself 
sable,  yet  pronuses  an  eyolutioa  far 
and  more  boundless  than  is  suggested 
phvsical  law.  The  final  upshot  of  the 
p  tides  of  progress  and  retrogrearion,  in 
eriodic  advance  and  retreat,  is.  he  tells 
te  incalculable  by  us —  the  complexity  of 
ward  and  backward  movements  of  the 
>eing  beyond  our  grasp:  —  and  yet  he  is 
lat  there  is  that  in  us  which  supplies  an 
te  solution  of  the  riddle.  .  .  . 
the  whole,  we  have  here  the  natural  i>et- 

of  s^  in  all  its  melancholy,  alternating 
lat  highest  mood  like  '*  old  experience 

in  Milton's  phrase,  "doth  attain  to 
ling  like  orophetic  stnun.'*    The  various 

caused  by  these  positive  ^  and  negative 
ti  seem  to  ns  delineated  with  at  least  as 
hand  as  that  which  painted  the  tumultu- 
>b  and  flow  of  angrv  despair  and  angrier 
n  the  bosom  of  the  deceived  and  resentful 
of  sixty  years  rinoe.  The  later  **  Looks- 
ill "  is  in  the  highest  sense  worthy  of  its 
wssor.* 

)  1.    Hatf  the  morning  have  Iparni  these 
tracts,  etc.    Compare  the  opemng  lines  of 
tit '  Locksley  HafiT 
6.    In  the  hall  there  hangn  a  painting^  etc, 

two  couplets  wera  originally  written  for 
rst  *  Locksley  Hall.'  See  the  notes  on 
loem. 

CrouI'd !  J[or  once  he  $aiVd  the  sea,  etc, 
rosied  feet  indicate  that  the  knight  was  a 
der. 

Cold  upon  the  dead  volcano,  etc,  Com- 
Lowell,  nrhe  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  *:  - 

M  wral  pirtakM  the  mmmoii's  yontb. 

And  ths  ■Qlyharous  rifts  of  pssriwi  sad  woe 


Lie  dasp  *Btstli  s  iOnoe  purs  sod  tnootii, 
like  DontHmt  cnten  beekd  with  bmw. 

65.  Oone  owr  sailor  son  thyfaiher.  Evidently 
an  only  son,  as  the  grandson  also  is. 

67-72.  Oons  for  ever!  £verf  no^sU,  The 
'Spectator'  savs:  *As  an  illnstratioo  of  the 
strong  grasp  which  age  gets  of  the  ooovietioas 
which  are  products  neither  of  hope  nor  of  fear, 
take  the  following  on  the  signinrsnce  of  the 
belief  in  eternity  as  moulding  and  shaping  to 
new  meanings  the  life  of  man:  — 

Ocne  for  ever  1    Kvsrt  no— for  dbioe  our  dying  nee 


Kvsr,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  lesdhiff  Ught  ef  a 

Tboss  that  In  bsitariaB  boilsls  kffl'd  the  abTesBd 

the  wife 
Fell  within  thenidves  the  SMrtd  pSMka  of  the 

ondllie. 


Thilh  for  truth  sad  aood  for  good  t   The  good,  the 

tma,  the  puro,  the  JuH  — 
Take  the  chana  **For  ever**  from  Umb,  sad  they 

cnunble  Into  dut. 

Has  Tennyson  ever  written  anything  whiek 
eonoentrates  into  a  single  line  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  maturity  than  the  last  line  hers 
quoted?' 

73.  Gone  the  cry  ^  ^Forward.  Forward!^ 
Compare  the  first '  Locksley  Hall ^  *Forwaid« 
forward  let  ns  range,'  eto. 

78.  Let  us  hush  this  cry  of*  Forward  lUitt  ten 
thousand  years  have  gons,  Compwe  *  Tha 
Golden  Year ':  - 

Ah,  foQy  I  for  H  Ueo  00  tst  awsy, 
Hot  In  our  time,  nor  la  our  ehUdi«n*o  tlawi 
T  ia  like  tho  meoDd  world  to  no  thai  Uve; 
*T  were  all  as  one  to  fix  oar  hopes  oa  hoavM 
As  on  the  vliiOB  of  the  goldea  year. 

80.  JPVanee  had  shown  a  light  to  aU  men,  tie. 
Referring  to  the  French  Revolntion.  *Deiiios' 
il^^m)  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  eommwi 
people. 

95.  PeoMMfs  Moisi  the  helpless  horse.  The 
allusion,  as  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  me.  is  to 
*  modem  Irish  doings.'  The  next  oonplet  re- 
fers to  an  actual  instance  of  wanton  emeltj 
reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

108.  Coffliot.  Order  and  harmony  as  op- 
posed to  *  chaos.'  *  Tlie  fsbrie  of  the  external 
universe  first  received  the  title  of  eosaies,  or 
•'beautiful" '(Trench). 

110.  Equal-bom  t  €h,  yes,  if  yonder  hill  he 
level  with  the  fiat.  The  critia  of  the  London 
'Academy'  (Januarv  1,  1887)  aaks:  *Is  it  de- 
feimble  to  twist  the  Radical's  demand  for 
''equality"of  rights  into  a  sUtement  that  all 
men  are'^'  equal-bom  "  in  order  to  poor  a  very 
natural  contempt  upon  it  ? '  It  is  this  aquality 
of  *  inalienable  rights,'  not  eonalit^  of  rank  or 
endowments,  which  the  Deelaiation  of  lada^ 
pendenoe  claims  for  all  men. 

116.  The  voices  from  the  field.  Tba  vote  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

130.  Thro*  the  tonguesters  we  mayfaU.  Tsd- 
nynon  has  '  tongumters '  (which  ha  BBAJ  tevt 
coined)  again  in  *  ii«rold«*  ?•  l«:  -* 
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The  rfmple,  ritont,  ■nWaw 
It  worth  ft  world  of  tongiMiten. 

131.  ToH  that  woo  the  VoieeM.  Compwt 
*Corio]Mii]s,'iL3.132:  — 

Hers  001B6  moe  tvjIom*  -^ 

Tour  ToioeK  for  joor  toioes  I  hare  f oogfat; 

Wafcch*d  for  joor  toIom;  for  your  voicas  bear 

Of  wounds  two  dosen  odd;  Im^Im  thrice  six 

I  have  eeen,  end  heard  of;  for  your  Toloee  haTO 

Done  many  things,  some  leas,  atnne  more:  youTToioea. 

Indeed,  I  would  be  consoL 

133.  P/tfdb  the  mighty  firom  their  jeaf,  etc. 
Compare  Lnke,  i.  52,  and  Psalms,  czlyii.  6. 

145.  Wallowing  tn  the  troughs  t^  Zolaism. 
Alluding  to  the /  realistic '  French  noTelist. 

157.  «/icico6tnMiii  and  Jacquerie  Mad  oppo- 
sition to  leqptimate  eoTemment,  liker  that  of 
Uie  '  Jacobins/  a  cdob  of  violent  Repablicans 
in  the  French  Revolation  of  1789,  who  got  their 
name  from  the  Jaoobin  mooaateiy  where  their 
secret  meetings  were  held.  *  Jacquerie,'  origi- 
n^ly  the  name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  peasants 
of  Ficardv  against  the  nobles  in  1358,  came  to 
be  applied  to  any  similar  insoneotion  of  the 
lower  olaases. 

162.  All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the 
vieiont  of  my  youth.    Compare  the  first  *  Lock»- 

TQl  the  war-dmm  throbbM  no  knger,  and  the  bafctlo- 

flaga  were  forPd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man»  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

185.    Heeper^  whom  the  poet  called  the  Brin^ 
home  qf  all  good  things.    See  note  on  *  Leonme 
'  above. 


201*212.  What  are  men  that  he  should  heed 
ust  This  passage  *  takes  for  its  text  the  8th 
Psalm,  which,  beginning  with  the  same  dismay 
at  the  smallness  of  mairs  material  significance, 
sees,  neyertheleas,  that  in  his  mprenension  01 
the  world  he  is  inoved  "  little  lower  than  the 
auds  "ly  The  Academy  *). 

226.  The  doa  too  lame  to  follow  with  the  cry. 
That  is,  with  tne  rest  of  the  pack.  Compare 
'Othello/  ii.  3.  370:  *  Not  like  a  hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  017; '  and  *  Co- 
riolanus/  iii.  3. 120:  *  Yon  common  crry  of  ours  1 ' 

240.  Youtl{ful  jealousy  is  a  liar.  Alluding  to 
the  earlier  poem,  where  he  ts  described  as  a 
'elown,*  etc. 

246.  Roqfs qf  slated  hideousness.  The 'model 
houses '  to  be  seen  in  many  English  towns  and 
Tillages,  built  on  scientific  principles,  but  with 
none  of  the  incturesque  charm  of  t^e  old  do- 
mestic architecture — better  to  live  in,  though 
not  to  look  at. 

276.  Forward,  tUl  you  see  the  Highest  Human 
Nature  is  divine,  etc.  The  youthful  err  is 
taken  up  again  in  these  dosing  lines,  in  which 
there  is  surely  no  pessimism. 

278.  The  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant 
tomb.  See  Mark,  zzL  5,  and  compare  John, 
XX.  12. 

Page  525.  OpEimfG  of  thb  Ikdiax  Ain> 
Cou>NiAi.  Exhibition. 

^Line  17.^  And  whereiter  herAag  fly.    The  ori- 
ginal reading,  as  printed  in  the  newspapen  at 


the  time,  was:  'And — where'er  her  flag 
fly — ;' and  the  poem  ended  thna:  — 

Britooa,  hold  your  own  I 
AndGodgimrdalll 

Page  625.    To  W.  C.  Magbkadt. 

At  the  banquet  the  sonnet  was  read  to  the 
guests  by  John  Forster.  It  was  printed  at  the 
time  in  *  The  Household  NaristiTe  of  Cnxrent 
Events '  and  other  periodicals. 

Page  526.    To  thb  Mabquib  of  Duffkhct 

AlffD  AVA. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1886,  the  poet's  younger 
son,  Lionel,  died  on  the  voyage  home  from 
Incua.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Freshwater  Church  on  the  Ide  of  Wight 
—  a  beautiful  statue  of  St.  John,  from  the  duael 
of  Miss  Mary  Grant.  A  tribute  more  enduring 
than  brass  or  marblcj  and  more  beantifnl  than 
sculptor  could  carve,  B  built  in  lofty  and  tender 
rhyme  in  these  lines  addressed  by  his  hither  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dulferin  and  Ava. 

Page  527.  On  thb  Jubileb  of  Qubkh  Vic- 
toria. 

Line  39.  Henry's  Jifty  years  are  ail  in  Aadow. 
Henry  IH.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1216,  and 
died  m  1272.  The  other  sovereisns  referred  to 
are  EUiward  III.,  who  reigned  nfty-one  years, 
and  George  III.,  who  reigned  sixty  years. 

Page  528.    Deketbb  and  Pbbsephonb. 

Line  5.  The  God  qf  ghosts  and  dreams.  Her- 
mes (Mercury),  the  ^serpent-wanded  power  *  of 
line  25. 

39.    Atdoneus.    IKs  (Pluto). 

82.    Three  gray  heads.    The  Fates. 

114.  Hie  brother  qf  this  Darkness.  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter). 

119.  For  nine  toJitto  mooiu.  The  earlier  daan- 
oal  authorities  made  it  eight  months,  the  later 
ones  six  months. 

148.  The  Stone,  the  Whed.  The  stone  of  StiT- 
phns  and  the  wheel  of  Ldon. 

Page  530.    Owd  RoA. 

Line  6.    Likeowt.    Like  anything^  (anffht>. 

15.    Faaithful  an'  True. 
xix.  11. 

61.  CUan-wud.  The  wud  is  the  old 
wode  or  wood,  meaning  mad,  frantic.  ^  Compare 
the  play  upon  the  word  in  the  ^Midsominer- 
Night^s  Dream,'  ii.  1. 192:  — 


And  hera  am  I,  and  wode  within  thia 
Becaoaa  I  cannot  meet  my  Hekna. 

94.  Tother  Hangd  t*  Scriptur.  See  Jndgea, 
xm.  20. 

Page  533.    Yabtnbss. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Henley  remarks:  '  In  *'  Vastneai  ** 
the  insist  into  essentialB,  the  command  of 
primordial  matter,  the  capacity  of  rital  nug- 
gestion.  are  gloriously  in  evidence  from  the  fii^ 
to  the  last.  Here  is  no  touch  of  ingenuity,  no 
trace  of  *' originality,"  no  sign  of  el«verae«6, 
.  .  .  nothing  is  antic,  neoufiar,  superflnoaa;  hot 
here  is  epic  unity  ana  oompleteness,  here  b  a 
sublimation  of  exnerience  expressed  by^  mesas 
of  a  sublimation  of  style.  It  is  umi^ne  in  Eng* 
liah,  and,  for  all  that  one  can  see,  it  u  likely  to 
remain  unique  this  good  while  yet,' 
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?).     Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother' 9  mUk, 

'e  £xodiis,  xxiii.  19,  or  xxziv.  26. 

5;i4-     ThsKino. 

r>8.      The  Umely  maiden  Princess  qf  the 

ComiMtre  Tennyson^B  Tenioii  of  the  story 

»  Day  Dream.' 

lo  V  amo,     I  loTe  thee  (Italian). 

Till  I  knew.  Keferriug  to  the  'knew 
at  which  pleased  it  most,'  in  line  141 

i  546.     To  Ultsses. 

I  4.     Corrientes.    The  capital  of  the  mo- 

of  the  same  name  in  the  Argentine  Re- 

• 

The  century^s  three  strong  tights.  This 
he  date  of  the  composition  of  uie  poem. 

The  warrior  qf  Caprera,  Garibaldi,  so 
.  from  the  town  which  was  his  home  from 
to  1882.  It  was  in  April,  1864,  tliat  the 
Q  hero  planted  the  waving  pine'  —  a 
ingtonia  gigantea  —  in  the  ganien  at  Far- 
ora. 
^e  547.    To  Mart  Botub. 

the  i>oems  of  friendship  which  occnr  so 
lently  in  the  later  volumes  of  Tennyson, 
ford  Brooke  says:  '  They  oneht  to  be  reaa 
ther  when  we  desire  to  feel  nis  grace  and 
^r  in  this  special  kind  of  poetir,  which 
•ne,  I  think,  nas  ever  done  so  weU.  They 
revelations  of  character,  and  of  a  character 
le  braver  and  kindlier  by  old  age.  No  trace 
(ynicism  deforms  them,  and  their  little  sad- 
I  is  balanced  by  a  soft  and  sunny  clearness, 
tenderness  in  memory  and  magnanimity  ot 
>e.  Each  of  them  is  also  tinged  by  the  in- 
idnality  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  written. 
e  poems  to  Edwud  Fitzgerald,  to  his  bro- 
r,  to  Mary  Boyle,  to  Lord  DnfFerin,  possess 
'96  qualities,  and  are  drenched,  as  it  were, 
:h  the  dew  of  this  delicate  sentiment  peculiar 

old  age.  They  look  backward,  therefore, 
t  thev  also  look  forward;  and  not  only  friends 

earth,  but  those  also  who  have  found  their 
e  in  death  enter  into  their  hour  of  prospect 
d  retrospect.' 

Line  28.  ^  In  rick-fire  days.  Referring  to  the 
onblons  times  of  1830-33,  when  the  irritation 

the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  against 
leir  employen  was  at  its  height,  and  for 
tonths  together  the  burning  of  stacks,  farm- 
uildings,  and  other  property  was  of  nightly 
ocurrenoe.    Compare  *  Tne  Princess,'  iv.:  — 

Ab  of  lome  fire  igidnst  a  stormy  cloud, 

When  the  wild  peMaot  rivhto  him««lf .  the  rick 

TUuoDM,  ud  his  snger  reddena  la  the  heavens. 

Page  !y50.  Meruit  akd  thk  Olbam. 

Line  14.  And  learned  me  Magic.  The  use  of 
'leftmM'  for  'taught'  is  an  archaism.  Com* 
pare  'Mnch  Ado  About  Nothing/  iv.  1.  31: 
'Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankful- 
new.' 

Pag«551.  Romkbt'r  Rkmorsr. 

Line  104.  With  Milton's  amaranth.  See 
'PandiM  Loit,'  in.  353:  — 

buBortsl  Mnaraoth,  a  flower  which  once 
b  Fmdin,  fMt  ^  the  Tree  of  lite, 


Bemn  to  bloom,  but,  soon  for  man*!  offence 

To  Heaven  removed  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  Fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  River  of  BUas  through  midst  of  Heavw 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream. 

1^.  He  said  it  .  .  .  intheplay.  See 'Mm- 
snre  for  Measure,'  iii.  1.  2:  — 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medMne 
But  only  hope. 

PageS55.    Fab  — Fab— Away. 

The  *  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  366)  says:  *  Dirtaat 
bells  alwm  charmed  him  with  their  *'  lin-lan- 
lone,"  ana,  when  heard  over  the  sea  or  a  lake, 
he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  them,* 

Page  5D6.    The  Tbrostlb. 

Stopford  Brooke,  after  referring  to  the  poems 
of  friendship  in  the  later  volumes  of  Tennyson 
(see  note  on  lines  '  To  Mary  Boyle,'  above),  re- 
inarks:  '  There  is  another  kind  of  poetry  which 
is  naturally  written  in  old  age,  and  recurs  to 
those  motives  of  youth  which  arise  ont  of  the 
hapoiness  of  the  world  and  of  the  poet  in  the 
awakening  of  life  in  Spring.  This  poetry  is 
bom  out  odf  the  memories  of  that  early  joy,  and 
is  also  touched  with  a  distinctive  sentiment 
native  onlv  to  old  age,  delicately  clear,  having 
a  breath  of  the  color  and  warmth  of  youth,  imd 
fluahed  with  the  hope  of  its  re-awakening.    Its 

f>oems  are  like  those  February  days  which  enter 
rom  time  to  time  into  the  wintiy  world,  so 
genial  in  their  mistv  sunlight  that  the  earth 
seems  then  to  breathe  like  a  sleeping  woman, 
and  her  bosom  to  heave  with  a  dream  of  com- 
ing pleasure.  They  recall  the  past,  and  pro> 
phesy  the  inmiortal  Spring.  Old  age  often  feels 
this  sentiment,  but  is  rarely  able  to  ihape  it; 
but  when,  by  good  fortune,  it  can  he  shaped, 
thepoem  has  a  unique  charm.  Of  such  poems, 
''  The  Throstle  "  is  one,  and  ''  Earlv  Spniig  "  is 
another.  They  ma^  have  been  originally  con- 
ceived, or  even  written,  in  earlier  days,  but  I 
am  sure  that  they  were  rewritten  In  old  age, 
and  Id  its  evening  air.' 

Page  557.    Quern  Mabt. 

Page  559.  Line  122.  Aehage.  Probably 
Tenn^n's  ooinaee,  as  no  other  example  of  tha 
word  is  given  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 

Page  561.  Line  88.  The  game  qf  chess.  There 
is  a  double  meaning  in  this. 

Page  5G0.  Line  288.  JETi's  assessor  in  the 
throne.  Literally,  one  who  sits  beside  him, 
sharing  his  digmty.  Compare  Milton,  *  Par»* 
dise  Lost,'  vi.  679:  — 


Thn 


Whence  to  his  son 
of  his  throne,  he  thus 


Psffe  570.  Line  322.  That  old  fox-Fleming. 
In  *  tox '  there  is  a  ptav  upon  the  name  *  Re- 
nard.'    Compare  p.  51)5  below,  lines  106-108. 

Page  571.  Scene  I.  Alington  Castle,  The 
ruins  of  this  castle  remain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medwayj  just  below  Maidstone.  It  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  father  of  the  poet,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1503.  He  died  in  1542,  leav 
ing  the  estate  to  his  ton,  who  m  iBtrodnoed  hf 
Tennfion  here. 
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Page  572.    Lane  91.    For  appearance  sake. 
The  omianonof  the  sign  of  the  poesearive  is 

ither  £lu 


In  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabe- 
than writers  it  sometimes  ooonrs  even  in  noons 
that  do  not  end  in  a  sibiknt  soond.  Compare 
'  As  You  like  It.'  iu.  2.  2n: '  for  ^uhionsake ': 
'Twelfth  Ni^t?  iiL  4.  326:  'for's  oath  sake,' 
eto. 

Pace  580.  Line  13.  l%e  tree  in  VirgiL  tie. 
The  grafted  tree  of  *Georgies,'  ii.  82:  'iGra- 
tuqne  noTas  frondes  et  non  soa  noma.* 

Age  682.  line  125.  Nat  red  like  IsearioCs. 
It  was  a  enrrent  opinion  that  Judas  had  red 
hair,  and  he^  was  commonly  so  represented  in 
the  old  paintings  and  ti^MStries. 

Page  585.  line  23.  The  acaHei  thread  qf 
Bahm>.    See  Joshua,  ii.  and  tL 

Line  25.  The  helnUhen  giant.  Antasns,  the 
son  of  Terra,  who  was  in^uMsible  so  long  as  he 
was  in  oontaot  with  the  earth. 

line  56.  That  iong  low  mineter.  Winohester 
GathedraL 

line  62.  Endooed  with  boards  qfeedar.  See 
Song  of  S<domon,  yiii.  8,  9. 

Page  586.  line  75.  Saint  Andrew's  Day. 
November  30th. 

line  82.  Swept  and  gamisK'd  qfter  him. 
See  Lnke,  si.  25,  26. 

Page  587.  line  139.  A  high-dropsy.  The 
pa|re'B  blunder  for  *  hydropsj.' 

Page  590.  line  25.  An  amphi^mna.  Afabn- 
loos  Tenomous  serpent  supposed  to  have  a  head 
at  eaeh  end  and  to  be  able  to  move  in  either 
direction.    Compare  *  Paradise  Lost,'  z.  524. 

Page  594.  line  260.    Their  Dies  Ira.    Their 
judgmsnt-day;   alluding  to  the  Latin  hymn. 
Dies  inn,  dies  ilia,'  ete. 

Page  586.  line  5.  Merqf,  that  herb-^-grace. 
A  fignratiTe  use  of  the  popular  name  of  the 
me.  Compare  *  Hamlet,^  iv.  5. 182  or  '  Rich- 
aid  n.'  iii.  4. 105. 

P^  596.  Line  77.  What  Virgil  sings,  etc. 
See  the  *  .fineid  '  It.  569:  '  Varinm  et  mntabile 
semper  Pemina. 

PageOOO.  Line  89.  MartyrU blood — seed <f  the 
Chwreh,    lliA  often-quoted  saying  of  Tertuliian. 

Page  606.  line  142.  Ignorarux  crying  in  the 
Streets,  etc.    A  parody  on  PkoTorbs,  i.  20,  24. 

Page  609.  Lme5.  The  narrow  seas.  A  com- 
mon name  then  for  the  Ekifi^h  Channel.  Com- 
pare *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  ii.  8.  28,  etc. 

Page  613.  line  80.  The  Great  Harry.  The 
famous  ship  of  war  named  for  him. 
^  line  99.  The  Dance  of  Death.  The  separa- 
tion of  bridegroom  and  bride  was  represented 
in  Taiions  forms  in  ibis  series  of  pictures. 
Compare  Longfellow's  description  of  the  oot- 
ered  bridge  at  Lucerne  in  The  Qoldeoi  Le- 
gend,' T. 

Page 615.  line 205.  The gloomif Saul.  See 
1  Samuel,  ztL  23,  and  compare  Browning's 
*SauL'  . 

line  250.  Tfds  coarseness  is  a  want  of  jjAoih 
fo^.  *  Phantasy '  here  is  equivalent  to  *  sensi- 
bihty,'  as  the  context  indicates  —  a  meaning  of 
the  woid  not  recognised  in  the  dictionaries. 

Paga  620.    line  H.    Ifum  light  a  tanh  thai 


witt  ffo  anil  Beferring  to 
words  to  Ridley  at  the  time  «  their  martyr- 
dom: *  We  shall  this  day  lishtsaeh  a  candle,  tnr 
God's  grace,  as  I  trust  shall  neTsr  be  pat  oat.*^ 

Page  622.    Harold. 

Psffe623.  line  2.  Ton  griwdyglaTing^trMf 
branaish'd  seowge.  A  remarkable  oomet  ap- 
peared in  1066.  ScTeral  comets  have  had  two 
or  more  tails:  and  that  of  1744  had  six. 

line  19.  Molochize  them.  Sacrifice  them,  ss 
infimts  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  See  Leriti- 
ens,  zriii.  21,  Jeremiah,  xzziL  36,  etc 

Page  624.  Line  81.  The  kimfly  Umek  that 
cures  the  evil.  EUiward  the  Contessor  was  the 
fixvt  Knglish  monarch  who  professed  to  cure 
scrofula — the  *  king's  CTil,'  as  it  came  to  be 
called  —  by  touching  the  Tictims  of  the  ***■"■  if  it 
and  the  practice  continued  until  the  reign  oc 
Anne.    Compare  *  Macbeth,'  iv.  3. 140  foL 

Page  625.  Line  99.  The  great  eksarch  ^  Holy 
Peter.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Page  628.  line  17.  7»om  art  my  mnsiel 
Compare  Shakespeare,  *  Sonnets,'  8:  *  Music  to 
hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  f '  and  128; 
*  How  oft  wken  thou,  my  music,  music  play*st,' 
etc. 

IV«e631.  linel.  We  hold  owr  Saxon  wood- 
cock in  the  springe.  The  woodcock  was  the 
popular  synoujrm  for  a  fod,  the  bird 
supposed  to  have  no  brains.  Compare  Fon 
'  Lover's  Melancholy,'  ii.  1.:  'A  headpiece  — < 
woodcock  without  brains  in  it; '  *  Hamlet,'  L  3. 
115:  ^  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks,'  etc 

I>ge637.  line  368.  Woe,  knave^  to  thy  fa- 
miliar and  to  thee  I  All  the  Rngliah  wtitK— 
have  *  Woe  knave  to  thy  familiar, '  etc 

Pase  642.  Line  115.  The  kingliest  Ahbem  in 
all  Christian  lands^  etc  See  on  page  625,  aam 
99,aboTe. 

Paffe643.  Iine50.  The  Saints aipeaee^ek. 
All  the  English  editions  point  thus:  — 

tbe  SalntB  St  pMoa 
The  Holieit  of  oar  Holiost  ooe  •boold  be 
Thb  WilUftm*s  f ellim-trkksten; 


Page  641.  line  86.  The  Pope  and  thai  Ard^ 
deacon  Hildtbrand.  Alexander  II.  and  Hilds- 
brand,  who  became  Gregory  VIL  in  1073. 

Pace  645.  line  47.  iLike  the  great  King  ^ 
all.  Most  of  the  EbgUsh  editions,  tii*>l»3wy 
those  of  1894  and  1896,  print  *  the  great  kb«of 
all.'    The  Ist  edition  has  '  King.' 

Paee648.  Line  19.  T^yjirnxfortkingehoi 
denek'd  their  piraie  Aufes,  etc.  Tliiswaa  m-'^ 
ally-  done  sometimes. 

Line  37.    7^  Haven's  wing.    The 
the  ssrmbol  of  Denmark. 

Page  661.  Line  47.  A  world  of  tonguesttrs. 
Compare  *Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Yean  After' 
*  thro'  the  toiiguestera  we  may  fall.' 

Pa^  662.  Line  131.  Son  Harold,  I  Ay  king. 
etc  fhe  visions  here  may  have  bcMt  auRgesii^ 
by  those  in 'Richard  IlDv.  3.  ^^ 

Page  659.    Bbcrkt. 

Page  660.  Line  17.  Lock  to  your  king.  Thm 
is  the  suggestion  of  a  double  meaains  in  tks 
and  other  remarks  of  Beeket  dutiiic  ti>* 
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5.    An  easy  father  cofi\feM$or  in  thee, 

nt  on  *  confessor '  is  on  the  first  sylU- 

&  ii.  1.  158  (p.  681)  below.    Compare 

and  Juliet,'  ii.  6.  21:  *  Good  even  to 

ly  oonfeasor/  etc. 

AH2.    Line  201.    Touloiue,    The  Eng^ 

9na  faaye  *  Tonlonae '  here,  hat '  Thou- 

other  pawBgeB. 

t>4.    Line  20.    Her  tcutage.    In  feudal 

K  on  a  knight's  fee  or  scntum  (literally, 

dao  (as  here)  a  oonunutation  for  per- 

^ice. 

i06.    Line  128.    Oitf,  hear!    Here,  as 

e,  a  play  upon  the  name  'Fitzune* 

3  Latin  tortus^  bear). 

72.    Line  217.    Who  ranged  coii/iutoiu. 

order  oat  of  disorder;  a  meaning  of 
not  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  so 
ira  aware. 

t)7().  Line  431.  Deal  gendy  with  the 
in  Absalom,  See  2  Samuel,  xriii.  12. 
>77.  Line  106.  Swine,  sheep^  ox.  The 
laturally  uses  the  Saxon  names  for  the 
stead  of  the  Norman  *  pork,'  *  mntton,' 
ef.'     Compare  the   otten-qnoted  dia- 

Gurth  and  Wamba  in  *  Ivanhoe.'  So 
^  Becket  translates  *'  venison '  into  the 
buck '  or  *  deer '  for  the  beggar,  who 

nndeistand  the  Norman  name! 
[^).    Line  74.    A  dog*M  name,   Allnding 
>mmon  Knglish  name,  *  dog-rose '  {Boia 

76.    JTiou  rote  qf  the  world,    A  play 
iosamund'  as  derived  from  the  Latin 
ndi.    Compare  ▼.  2.  140  (p.  702)  below. 
(>2.    Line  44.    The  golden  Leopard,    In 
-of-arms. 

i'M,  Line  194.  To  diagonalixe.  The 
ppeara  to  be  Tennyson's  own  coinage, 
ford  Dictionary  giyes  no  other  example 

085.    Line  207.    Non  d^emoribue  ietie. 

irgU, '  iEneid,'  ii.  521. 

<>S().    Line  21.    Fond  excess.    Foolish 

the  nsnal  meaning  of  *  fond '  in  £lix»> 

English. 

im.    Line  85.    Like  the  Greek  king,  etc. 

■e  '  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,'  107:  — 

iTM  cnt  off  from  hope  in  tbst  mA  place 
Which  nMn  callM  Aulis  In  thoae  mm  yesrt; 
y  f ftther  held  hU  hftDd  upon  his  face. 

H8.  The  young  crownling.  The  Oxford 
iiry  gives  this  as  the  onW  example  of 
Ung,'^  which  was  probably  coined  by 
on.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  *'  Go- 
'  and  '  Ooliathiani? '  in  106  below. 
r>03.  Line  56.  Come  along^  then  I  The 
ume  English  editions  (down  to  1897) 
1  interrogation-mark  after  *  then.' 
700.  Line  43.  These  wells  ^  Marak  I 
ndos,  XT.  23. 

1  701.    Line  116.     Uxor  pauperis  Ibyei, 
tlorace,  *Carmina,'  iii.  15.  1. 
)  704.    Line  270.     When  God  makes  up 
els.   See  Malaohi,  iu.  17. 
)  703.   Tee  Faloow. 
)  709.   Line  24*    Doming,  ycm  Urdship. 


The  English  editions  omit  the  comma.  I  should 
suspect  the  omission  to  be  intentional  if  there 
were  not  so  many  instances  in  which'  these  edi- 
tions have  no  conmui  after  Tocative  nouns  and 
phrases.  See  my  edition  of  *  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,'  etc..  p.  219. 

Line  53.  Ifoi  the  head  qf  a  toad,  and  not  a 
heart  like  the  jewel  in  it.  Compare  *  As  Yon 
like  It,'  ii.  1. 12: 

Sweet  are  the  oaei  ef  sdvenity. 

Which,  like  the  toed,  ugly  ana  THiomoaa, 

Weara  yet  a  pradooa  Jewel  in  hia  head. 

Fsge  731.    The  Pbomiw  op  Mat. 

The  following  is  the  analysia  of  Edgar's  eliar> 
aoter  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson,  referred  to  on 
p.  731  aboTC :  — 

*  Ed|t:ar  is  not,  as  the  eritioi  will  have  it,  a 
freethinker  drawn  into  crime  by  his  Commn- 
nistic  theories:  Edgar  is  ftof  a  protest  against 
the  atheism  of  the  age;  Edgar  is  not  even  an 
honest  Radical  nor  a  sincere  follower  of  Schopen* 
haner:  he  is  nothing  thorough  and  nothing  sin- 
cere; out  he  is  a  criminal,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  gentleman.  These  are  the  two  sides  of  hia 
character.  He  has  no  consdenoe  until  he  ia 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of 
his  crime,  and  in  the  awakening  of  that  eon- 
science  the  poet  has  manifested  nis  fullest  and 
sublimcst  strength.  At  oar  first  uitrodnction 
to  Edgar  we  see  him  perplexed  with  the  hannfr- 
ing  of  a  nleasure  that  has  sated  him.  "  Let  na 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "  has  been 
his  motto;  bat  we  can  detect  that  his  appetite 
for  all  pleasnre  has  begun  to  pall.  He  reneata 
weariW  the  formnUe  of  a  ]>hilosophy  whicn  ha 
has  followed  because  it  suits  his  mode  of  life. 
He  plays  with  these  formuUe,  but  thev  do  not 
satiaify  him.  ^  So  long  as  he  had  on  aim  tlie 
zest  of  liberdnism  he  did  not  in  all  probability 
trouble  himself  with  philosophy.  But  now  hia 
begins  to  hanker  after  his  position  as  a  gentle- 
roan  —  as  a  member  of  society.  He  feels  be 
has  outlawed  himself.  He  has  no  one  bat  him- 
self to  look  to.  He  must  endeavor  to  iustify 
himself  to  himself.  His  selfishness  comnels  him 
to  take  a  step  of  which  he  feels  the  wickedneaa 
and  repugnancy.  The  co1ni>anionship  of  the 
giri  he  naa  ruined  no  longer  gives  him  pleasure: 
he  hatea  her  tears  because  tney  remind  him  ot 
himself,  —  his  proper  self.  He  abandoua  her 
with  a  pretence  of  satisfaction;  but  the  philo- 
sophical formula)  he  refwata  no  more  satisfy 
him  than  the]r  satisfy  this  poor  girl  whom  ho 
deserts.  Her  innocence  has  not,  however,  been 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  dxamatist.  She  haa 
sown  the  seed  of  repentance  in  her  seducer, 
though  the  fruit  is  slow  in  ripening.  Tears 
after,  he  returns  like  the  ghost  of  a  murderer 
to  the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  feels  remorsa. 
He  is  ashamed  of  it;  he  battles  against  it;  be 
hurls  the  old  formulie  at  it;  he  acts  the  cynia 
more  thoroughly  than  ever.  But  he  is  changed. 
He  feels  a  desire  to  **  make  amends."  Yet  thai 
desire  ia  still  onlv  a  form  of  selfishness.  He  haa 
abandoned  the  Utopian  idiocy"  of  Cooimn- 
nism.    Periiapa,  aa  he  says  with  the  self-fnook* 


aty  that  makaa  tba 
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xemarkaUA,  beoanae  be  hat  inherited  estfttos. 
His  pomtion  of  gentleman  is  forced  on  his  no- 
tice; he  woold  qualify  himiielf  for  it,  selfiahly 
and  wiUiout  doing  exoeariTe  i»enanoe.  To  many 
the  sairiTing  sister  and  resone  the  old  father 
from  rain  would  be  a  meritorious  act.  He  sets 
himself  to  perform  it.  At  first  eTerything  goes 
well  for  lum;  the  old  weapons  of  fascination 
that  had  worked  the  vounger  si8ter*8  ruin  now 
conquer  the  heart  of  tne  elder.  He  is  comfort- 
able in  his  scheme  of  reparation,  and  "lays 
that  flattering  unction  to  his  souL"  Suddenly, 
howeyer,  the  girl  whom  he  has  betrayed  and 
whom  he  thought  dead  returns:  she  hears  him 
repeating  to  another  the  words  ot  love  she  herself 
had  caught  from  him  and  belicTed.  "  Edgar,'' 
she  cries,  and  sta^pgets  forth  trom  her  oonoeal- 
ment,  as  she  forgives  him  with  her  last  breath, 
and  bids  him  make  her  sister  happy.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  true  soul  of  the  man 
rushes  to  his  lips;  he  recoenizes  his  wiokednsss, 
he  knows  the  blaakness  of  his  life.  That  is  his 
punishment.  He  feels  then  and  will  always 
feel  asinrations  after  good  which  he  can  never 
or  only  imperf eotly  fulfil.  The  position  of  inde- 
pendence on  which  he  prided  himself  is  wrested 
trom  him;  he  Is  humiliated;  the  instrument  of 
his  selfish  repentance  turns  on  him,  with  a  for- 
eirenesB  that  annihilates  him;  the  bluff  and 
honest  farmer,  whom  he  despises,  triumphs  over 
him,  not  with  the  brute  force  of  an  aTenging 
hand,  but  with  the  preeminence  of  superior 
monJity.  Edgar  quits  Uie  scene,  neTor  again, 
we  can  well  belioTe,  to  renew  his  libertine  ex- 
iBtence,  but  to  ocpiate  with  lifelong  oontrition 
the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  past.  This  is 
dramatic  justice.* 

Page  734.  Line  240.  'What  are  wet' says 
ike  Uind  M  man  in  'Lear:  See  'Lear,'  iy. 
1.38:  — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  sre  we  to  the  gods; 

They  IdD  us  for  their  aport. 

Psge  737.  Line  504.  Like  the  Love-goddess^ 
etc.    Aphrodite  (Venus)  rising  from  the  sea. 

I^tge  738.  Line  561.  I  had  no  mother.  Com- 
pare Browning,  *  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  ii.: 
'I  had  no  mother,  alkd  I  loved  him  so  I ' 

Fisge  742.  Line  265.  Scizzars  and  Pumpy, 
Cssar  and  Pompey. 

Page  746.  line  540.  An' moated  an' muddled 
ma.  For  *"  maated '  (stui»efied),  compare  '  Mac> 
both,'  Y.  1.  86:  *  My  mind  she  has  mated,  and 
amased  my  sight.' 

Page  747.  Line  107.  The  Queen's  Real  Hard 
Tillery.    The  Rc^al  Artillery. 

Page  753.  Line  633.  MaJte,  make  !  I  cannot 
find  the  word — foroive  it.  In  the  1st  edition 
this  IS  properly  made  one  line,  as  it  is  in  the 
one-Tolume  editions;  but  in  the  ten-volume  edi- 
tions of  1893,  1894,  etc.,  'Make,  makel'  is  a 
separate  line. 

Page  760.  Wbittbk  bt  ak  Exzlb  of  Bas- 
8ORAH. 

6th  stanza.  Like  Cama's  young  glance.  For 
the  allnaon  to  the  Hindu  gnd  ai  love,  Cama 
or  Camdeo,  oompare  *  The  Falaoe  of  Art,'  line 
115,    See  aJse  the  eady  poem, '  Love,'  p.  776. 


giv'n  '  axe  is 


Page  766.    SirBi.iiiiTT. 

8th  stanza.  On  Niagara' sjlood  ^  aialdUesf 
si^'^*  Por  ^^  penultiinate  accent  oi  'Nia- 
gara,'oompare  Goldsmitii, '  The  TraveUer,' 412: 
*And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  aooad.' 
This  was  the  original  nronnneiation  of  the 
name.    See  Lippinoott's    Gazetteer.' 

Page  768.    Thb  Gbayb  of  a  Sdicedx. 

1st  stanza.  Sighs  thro' yon  grove  <^a^»i  oaks. 
^e  reprint  (Macmillan's  Axnerioan  edition;  hat 
*  grave '  for  *  grove.' 

3d  stanza.  For  thou,  wed  to  misery  Jrom  the 
tomb.  The  verse  halts,  unless  we  aoeent  'mis- 
ery' on  the  second  syllable,  a  pronaneiation 
which  some  critics  reoognine  in  oeoasioiial  in- 
stances in  £3izabethan  poetry.  I  zatiier  sus- 
pect some  misprint  here. 

Page  769.  The  Walk  at  Midni(^  Last 
stanza.  Rise  !  let  us  tract,  etc.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  closing  stanza  of  'The  Milkr't 
Daughter.' 

Page  773.    Thb  Passiohs. 

Ist  stanza.  Beware^  beware,  e'er  thou  wakest ! 
Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the  reprint,  but  the  'ere' 
in  the  1st  line  shows  that '  e'er '  is  a  slip  either 
of  the  pen  or  of  the  type. 

ACOMT&AST. 

1st  stanza.    The  'riven'  and 
the  reprint,  which  probably  follows  the  original 
edition. 

Page  778.    Timbuctoo. 

I  retain  the  original  spellinfl:  and  pointing. 

Page  780.  And  thou,  ariU  rautsh'd  set 
Some  of  the  reprints  have  '  lavish'd  sense ';  and 
above  'multitude  of  multitudes'  for  'multi- 
tudes of  multitudes.' 

Page  781.    Posm  Pctbushkd  us  tbm  Em- 

TIOK  OF  1830. 

The  selling  and  pointing  here  are  tiftose  of 
the  original  edition;  except  in  certain  com- 
pound words  (like '  paloHnld,' '  hdUow-heaxted,' 
etc.),  which  do  not  there  have  the  hyphen. 

Page  782.    Sokg. 

1st  stanza.  The  blosmy  brere.  The  blaaBOB- 
ing  briar,  or  wild  rose.  Compare  Shelley, 
'  Adonais,'  viii.:  '  And  build  their  momf  homes 
in  field  and  brere.* 

Page  785.    SomnET. 

The  qlisterina  sands.  Hie  reprints  have 
'  glistemng  sands.' 

Page  786.    Natiohai.  Soko. 

After  being  suppressed  for  more  tiian  matf 
years,  this  song  was  inserted  in '  Hie  Foresters' 
(i.  3),  with  no  change  ezoept  in  the 
which  becomes  in  the  1st  stanza:  — 

And  theM  wfll  sttfke  f or  Ei«lsnd, 

And  man  and  maid  be  free. 
To  foil  sad  apoQ  the  tyiaot 

Bwineth  tbe  greenwood 

And  in  the  seoond:  — 

And  then  ihan  wed  with 

And  en  tlwir  sons  be  free 
To  >fa^  the  aooga  of  Knglsnif 

Beneath  the  greenwood 


Psge  789.    To  Chbibtopbeb  NosnL 
See  the  Biogtaphioal  Sketdk,  p.  jxw. 
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791.     TBb  Nbw  TmoN  and  thx 

^Me  the  Biompbioal  Sketch,  p.  xr. 

pAce  792.    Britons,  Guard  tour  Own. 

^  lie  Examiner '  has  '  And  oraft  *  in  the  4ih 
tsuBza,  and  *  we  fong^bt  *  in  the  hut. 

The  War. 

The  only  ehange  in  the  text  worth  noting  is 
1  the  4th  stansa,  whioh  now  reads :  — 

True  we  bsre  got — tueh  »  faithful  ally 
That  only  the  oaTll  oeo  tell  whet  ha 


riL       BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    TEN- 
NYSON'S WORKS 

llie  history  of  eaeh  poem  and  each  Tolome 
laa  bean  given  already  m  the  introductory  and 
•ther  notes.  In  the  following  chronological  list 
kmerioan  editions,  except  as  connected  with 
he  English,  are  not  included.  The  titles  of 
MK>ks  and  pamphlets  published  separately  are 
et  in  small  capitals. 

827.  PoKMi  BT  Two  Brothers.  London 
and  Louth. 

829.  TiMBUCTOO.  Printed  in  ^Ptolasiones 
Academics,'  Cambridge. 

SdO.    PoKMs,  Crixflt  Lyrical.    London. 

1831.  *  Anacreontics,'  '  No  More.*  and  *'  A 
Fragment  *  contributed  to  *  Tne  Gem;  a 
Literary  Annual ' ;  and  a  Sonnet  C  Check 
erery  ontflash,*  etc.)  to  *  The  Englishman's 
Magazine '  for  August  (reprinted  m  *  Friend- 
ship's Offering,' 1833). 

.832.  PoBMS  BT  AuTRKD  TsirKTsox.  Lon- 
don (dated  1833). 

A  Sonnet  C  There  are  three  things,'  etc.) 
eotttribnted  to  *The  Yorkshire  Literary 
Annual  *  ;  and  a  Sonnet  C  Me  my  own 
Fate,'  etc.)  to  '  Friendship's  Offering.' 

833.  Thb  Lover's  Tale.  London.  Sup- 
pressed immediately  after  publication. 

:837.  'O  that  'twere  possible'  (the  germ  of 
*Maud')  contributed  to  'The  Tribute'; 
and  'Saint  Agnes'  Etc'  to  'The  Keep- 
sake.' 

1842.  Poems.  2  toIs.  London.  A  second, 
third,  and  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1843^^;  fifth,  in  one  Tolume,  1818:  sixth, 
1850;  seyenth,  1851;  and  eighth  (with  addi- 
tions), 1853. 

1846.  'The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets'  con- 
tributed to  '  Punch,'  February  28;  and '  Af- 
tarthou|riit '  to  '  Punch,'  March  7. 

1847.  ThePrixcess.  London.  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  editions,  1848-51;  fifth,  185:). 

1819.  '  To ,  after  Reading  a  Life  and  Let- 
ters,' in  the  *  Examiner,'  March  24. 

1850.  Ik  Memoriam.  London.  Second  and 
third  editions  the  same  year;  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1851.  Lines  ('  Here  often,  when  a 
chUd,'  etc.)  contributed  to  the  '  Manchester 
Literary  Album.' 

1851.  '  What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours ' 
mad  '  Come  not  whan  I  am  dead,'  contrib* 


Qted  to  'The  Keepsake.'  Sonnet  to  Mao- 
ready  read  at  dinner  to  him,  andnrinted 
in  'The  Household  Narratiya  of  Curtent 
Events.' 
1862.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.    London. 

'  Britons,  guard  your  own,'  oontribntad 
to  the  '  Examiner,'  January  31;  and  '  The 
Third  of  February '  and  « Hands  all  Round ' 
to  the  same,  February  7. 

1854.  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,' 
in  the  '  Examiner,'  December  9.  Reprinted 
in  separate  form,  in  August,  1855. 

1855.  Maub,  and  Other  Poems.  Londoo. 
A  second  enlarged  edition,  in  1856. 

1857.    Enid  and  Nimuje:  or  the  True  and 
THE  False  (earliest  form  of  two  *  Idylls  of 
the   King'), 
publication. 


the   King'),  London. 


IvU 
be! 


fore 


Illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Poems.'  Lon- 
don. 

1858.  Two  additional  stanxas  to*  God  Save  the 
Queen '  (on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal),  printed  in  the  '  Times,'  January  29. 

1859.  Idylls  op  the  Knro  (first  four  Idylls). 
London. 

'The  War'  (afterwaids  'Riflemen, 
form'),  printed  in  the  'Times,'  Bfay  9. 
'  The  Grandmother's  Apology,'  oontribated 
to  '  Once  a  Week,'  July  16. 

1860.  'Sea  Dreams' contributed  to 'MaomO- 
lan's  Magarine,*  January;  and  *  Tithonua ' 
to  the  *  Comhill  Magazine,'  Febmafy. 

1861.  '  The  SaUor  Boy '  contributed  to  '  ^Ho- 
toria  Regia.'  'Helen's  Tower,'  privatdy 
printed. 

1862.  New  edition  of  '  Idylls  of  the  King.* 
with  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert.  Ode  for  Opening  of  International 
Elxhibition  (May  1),  printed  in  'Fraser's 
Magazine,*  June. 

1863.  A  Welcome  (to  Alexandra),  London. 
'  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres  in  Ooaatily  * 
contributed  to  the  'Comhill  Magazine,' 
December. 

1864.  Enoch  Arden.  and  Other  Poems. 
London.  '  Epitaph  on  the  Late  Duchess  of 
Kent'  printed  m  the  'Court  Journal,' 
March  19. 

1865.  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of 
Alfred  Tknntson  (containing  six  new 
poems).    London. 

1867.  The  Window:  or  the  Ix>tb8  of  the 
Wrens.  Privately  printed  at  Canford 
Manor.  Reprinted  at  London,  1870  (dated 
1871). 

The  Victim.  Prirately  printed  at  sama 
place. 

1868.  'The  Victim'  reprinted  in  'Good 
Words,'  January.  *  On  a  Spiteful  Letter* 
contributed  to  'Once  a  Week,'  Januafr; 
'Wages '  to  'MaomiUaa's  Maguine/  Feb- 
ruary; '1865-1866'  to  'Good  Words,* 
Marohj  and  'Lnerstins'  to  'Maemillaa's 
Magsane,'  May. 

1869.  The  Holt  Grail,  Aja>  Other  Po 
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The  S<mDet  to  W.  H.  Brookfield  oontrib- 
Qted  to  the  *  Memoir '  by  Lord  LytUeton. 

1871.  The' Miniature  Editioii*  of  the 'Poems' 
(10  Tob.),  London. 

*  The  Last  Tonmament '  oontributed  to 
the  '  Contemporary  Review,*  December. 

1872.  Garbth  and  Ltnbtts  (and  *  The  Last 
Tonmament  V,  London. 

The  'Library  Edition'  of  the  'Poems' 
(7  vols.),  London  (1872-73). 

1873.  The'PopnkrJBdition' of  the* Poems,' 
London  (1873-74). 

1874.  A  Welcoms  to  Mabib  Albxandbov- 
BA  (first  printed  in  the '  Times,'  and  after- 
wards separately). 

The  '  Cabinet  Edition  '  of  the  '  Poems,' 
oontainins:  important  additions.  Com- 
pleted (12  Tols.)  in  1880. 

1875.  QuBBB  Mabt,  London. 

The  'Author's  Edition '  of  the  '  Poems,' 
London,  6  yoIs.  (1875-77). 

1876.  Habold,  London  (dated  1877). 

1877.  A  'Prefatory  Sonnet'  oontributed  to 
the  '  Nineteenth  Centnry,'  March;  '  Monte- 
negro '  to  number  for  Bfay;  Sonnet'  To  Vic- 
tor Hugo.'  to  number  for  June;  and '  Adiil- 
les  over  the  Trench,'  August. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  John  Franklin  written 
for  the  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1878.  'The  Revenge'  oontributed  to  the 
'  Nineteenth  C^tury,'  March. 

1879.  Thb  Loyeu's  Talb  (completed),  Lon- 
don. 

The  '  Defence  of  Lucknow,'  with  '  Dedi- 
catory Poem  to  the  Princess  Alice,'  contrib- 
uted to  the  *  Nineteenth  Century,'  April. 

1880.  BAI.LAD0,  abb  Otheb  Pobmb,  London. 
'Child   Songs'   contributed   to    'Saint 

l^cholas,'  February  and  March*  '  De  Pro- 
fnndis '  to  '  Nineteenth  Century,  May;  and 
'Midnight.  June  30,  1879,'  to  ' (>>llected 
Sonnets,'  oy  Chariea  Tennyson  Turner 
(London,  1880). 

1881.  'Despair'  oontributed  to  the  'Nine- 
teenth (3entury,'  November. 

1882.  'The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade' 
oontributed  to  *  Maomillan's  Magazine.' 
March;  and  'To  Virgil'  to  the '  NineteenUi 
Century,'  September. 

1883.  'Frater  Ave  atque  Vale,'  contributed 
to  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  March. 

The  Epitaph  on  Caxton  written  for  the 
memorial  window  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. 

1884.  The  Cup  abd  the  Faloob,  London. 
Bbcket,  London. 

CoUectea  editions  of  the  '  Poems '  in  one 
volume  and  in  seven  volumes  (three  volumes 
added  in  1886). 

'  Earl^  Spring '  oontributed  to  '  Youth's 
Compamon  ';  and  '  Freedom '  to  the  New 
York     '  Lidependent '   and    '  Macmillan^s 


Magazine,'  December. 
1885.    Tibbsias, 


AND  Othkb  P0EII8,  London. 
'  The  Fleet '  contributed  to  the  '  Times,' 


April  23;  'To  H.  R.  H.  Prinosaa  Beatiiee' 
to  the  "Times,*  July  23;  and  'Vsstneai' 
to  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  Novembw. 

1886.  L0CK81.ST  Hall  Sdctt  Ybabs  Atteb, 
ETC.    London. 

Ode  for  the  '  Opening  of  the  Indian  and 
CJolonial  Exhibition,'  Buy  4. 

1887.  'C^armen  Secuhue'  (Julnlee  Ode\  con- 
tributed to  ^  Macmillan's  Magazine,*  April 

1889.  To  Edwabd  Leab,  abd  (h-HSB  Poebi, 
illustrated  by  Edward  Lear,  London.  One 
hundred  numbered  copies  only,  signed  bj 
Tennyson. 

Demeteb,  abd  Othbb  Pobxs.  Laa> 
don. 

A  new  one-volume  edition  of  the '  PoeaoB,' 
published  before  the  '  Demeter '  volume. 

'  The  Throstle '  contributed  to  the  *  Nev 
Review,'  October. 

1890.  New  one-volume  editions  of  the  *  Poems ' 
without  the  Dramas,  and  with  the  Dramas 
(reprinted  in  1891)  indnding  the  '  Demeter  * 
poems. 

1891.  '  To  Sleep 'contributed  to  the 'New  B«- 
view,'  March. 

1892.  Verses  on  '  The  Death  of  the  Duke  «f 
Clarence  and  Avondale'  printed  in  the 
'  Nineteenth  Century,'  February. 

The  F0BE8TBB8,  London  and  Nev 
York. 

Silent  Voices,  published  privately  ia 
London  on  the  day  of  the  Poet'a  fnnenl 
(October  12). 

The  Death  of  CEkobb,  Abrab'? 
Dbbam,  and  Otheb  Poehs.  London  sad 
New  York. 

A  miniature  16-Tolume  editaon,  bonad 
in  8  volumes  (one  thousand  copies  on  India 
iper,  printed    at  the  Oxford  Universtr 


iss)  was  published  in  September.  It  did 
not  include  The  Foresten '  nor  tke '  Dntk 
of  CBnone '  volume.  It  ia  not  mentk»ed 
in  any  of  the  Biblionaphiea. 
1893.  P0BM8  bt  Two  JBbothbbs,  Lcmdon:  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1827,  with  four  ad- 
ditional poems  from  MS.  and  '  Timbuctna' 
Edited,  with  preface,  by  Hallam  Locd  Tea- 
nyson.    London  and  New  York. 

New  10-volume  edition  of  the  Piiems.  '»■ 
dudine  '  the  Foresters '  and  the  poems  ia 
'The  Death  of  CEnone'  volume;  alma 
new  one-volume  edition  similarly  complete. 
London  and  New  York. 

Becket,  as  arranged  for  the  stage  bf 
Henry  Irvine,  and  presented  at  the  Lwraa 
Theatre,  Febmaiy  6,  1893.  London  aad 
New  York. 

1897.  Altbed  Lobd  Tbitnybob:  A  Memnir. 
by  his  Son.  2  vols.  London  and  N«v 
York.  Clontains  seventy  or  more  nnpab* 
lished  poems  and  fragments,  mootly  of  eaiiif 
date. 

1898.  New  '  Globe  Edition '  of  the  *  Poiaa.* 
complete  in  one  volume.  London  aad 
New  York. 
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{Inetmdimg  iktfmA  lines  of  tongs  induded  hi  poems  and  dramas  and  of  sections  of  1m 
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otT  clerkj  bat  gently  bom  and  bred,  252.  ^ 
et  mat,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloomed  with 
woe,  555. 
gain  at  Christmas  did  we  weave,  180. 

garden   here  —  May  breath   and   bloom  of 
spring,  ^2. 

nappT  lorer  who  has  oome.  165. 
h  God !  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme,  272. 
h !  yes,  the  up  may  faintly  smile,  772. 
iry,  fairy  Lilian,  7. 
11  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

II  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  tme, 
787. 

Imighty  Love !  whose  nameless  power,  776» 
long  yon  vaponr>mantled  skv,  7oO. 
Itho' I  be  the  basest  of  mankind,  79. 
nd  all  is  well,  tho*  faith  and  form,  196. 
nd  ask  ye  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ?  765. 
nd  was  the  day  of  my  delight,  169. 
nd  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  yon  say, 
little  Anne?  258. 

ngela  have  talked  with  him  and  showed  him 
thrones,  783. 

plague  upon  the  people  fell,  272. 
re  you  sleeping?  nave  yon  forgotten  ?  do  not 
sleep,  my  sister  dear,  501. 
,  rose,  bat  one,  none  other  rose  had  I,  419. 
roose  thee,  O  Qreeoe !  and  remember  the  day, 
776. 

sk  me  no  more :  the  wind  may  draw  the  sea, 
1^5. 

.  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours,  13. 
s  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face,  180. 
JB  the  hosts  of   the  locusts  in  numbeia,  in 
might,  763. 

JB  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  122. 
.  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me,  SO. 
.storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still, 

ji  when  with  downcast  eyes  we   muse  and 

brood,  24. 
X  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville 

ky,  459. 

kt  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmaa-eve,  63. 
itheistan  King,  485. 
k  thousand  summers  ere  the  time  of  Christ, 

497. 

kt  times  our  Britiun  cannot  rest,  526. 
ly,  ay,  0,  ay — the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  I 

433. 

tahble  in  bower,  687. 

tanner  of  Ensland.  not  for  a  season,  0  banner 
of  Britain,  hast  thou,  470. 


'  Beat,  litUe  heart —I  give  you  this  and  this,* 
552. 

Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat  I  553. 

Beautiful  citjr,  the  centre  and  crater  of  Euro- 
pean confusion,  555. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep,  6. 

Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low,  175. 

Be  thou  a-gawin'  to  the  long  bam  ?  732. 

Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  takest,  773. 

Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with 
May,  310. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  gather  from  afar,  780. 

Bow,  daughter  ot  Babylon,  bow  thee  to  the 
dust  I  775. 

Break,  break,  break,  llfi. 

Brooks,  for  they  call'd  you  so  that  knew  yon 
best,4M. 

Bury  the  Great  Duke,  223. 

By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn,  186. 


Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound,  166. 
Caress'd  or  chidden  by  the  lender  hand,  28. 
Chains,  my  good  lord  I  in  your  raised  brows  I 

read,  476. 
Check  every  ontflash,  every  ruder  sally,  790. 
Clear>headed  friend,  whoee  jo^nl  scorn,  9. 
Clearly  the  blue  riv^  chimes  in  flowing,  4. 
Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

height,  158. 
Come  not,  when  I  am  dead,  110. 
Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ,  222. 
Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

't  is  early  mom,  90. 
Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Uroe,  193. 
Could  I  nave  said  while  he  was  here,  181. 
Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe,  784. 
Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour,  172. 
*  Courage  I'  he  said,  and  pointea  toward  the 

bnd,51. 


Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Qawain  in  his  mood, 
422. 

Dainl7  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wan- 
der, 271. 

Dark  house,  by  which  cme  more  I  stand,  165. 

Dead  I  512. 

Dead  mountain  flowers,  712. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that  which 
lived,  470. 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desirej  196. 

Dear,  near  and  true  —  no  truer  Time  himaalf « 
265. 

Da«p  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows,  100. 

Did  not  thy  roseate  lips  outvie,  761. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shofe,  181. 
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Doora,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  heat,  193. 

Dosn't  thon  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  can- 
ters awaa7,  262. 

Dost  ask  why  Laura's  seal  is  riTen,  773. 

Dost  thoa  look  hack  on  what  hath  heen,  177. 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead,  175. 

Down  Savoy's  hills  of  stainleas  white,  764. 

Dost  are  our  frames;  and,  gilded  dost,  our 
pride,  241. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovahle,  380. 

Ere  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Love's  tomh,  783. 

Every  dav  hath  its  night,  782. 

Eyes  not  aown-dropt  nor  over-hright,  hat  fed,  7. 

Faded  every  violet,  all  the  roses,  794. 

Faint  as  a  climate-changing   bird   that  flies, 

528. 
Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place,  264. 
Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore,  165. 
Fair  things  are  slow  to  fade  awav,  528. 
FareweU^Macreadv,  since  to-night  we  part,  525. 
Farewell,  whose  like  on  earth  I  shall  not  find, 

557. 
Fifty  times  the  rose  has  flower 'd  and  faded, 

527. 
Pint  pledge  onr  ^neen  this  solemn  ni^ht,  515. 
Flow  down,  cold  nvnlet,  to  the  sea,  10. >. 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  274. 
fVee  love  —  free  field  —  we  love  hut  while  we 

may,  426. 
From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools,  174. 
From  notsefnl  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done, 

400. 
Fall  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow,  58. 

OeeoopI  whoal    Geeotmt  whoS  !  742. 
Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

273. 
Qod  bless  our  Prince  and  Bride  f  792. 
Qo  forUi,  tiiou  man  of  force !  773. 
Golden-hair'd  Ally,  whose  name  is  one  with 

mine,  451. 

Half  a  leagucj^alf  a  league,  226. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  I  484. 
Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing  I 

615. 
Hark  I  how  the  gale,  in  mournful  notes  and 

stem,  768. 
Heari>«ffluence  in  discursive  talk,  191. 
Heaven  weeps  above  the  earth  all  night  till 

mom,  784. 
He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands,  110. 
'Heis^ed  — Iwuhhimdead  — '  542. 
Helen's  Tower,  hero  I  stand,  514. 
He  past,  a  sonl  of  nobler  tone,  177. 
Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid,  110. 
Hero  by  this  brook  we  parted,  I  to  the  East, 

217. 
Hero  far  away,  seen  from  the  topmost  cliff,  281. 
Hero,  it  is  hero,  the  close  of  the  year,  271. 
Hero  often,  when  a  child  I  lay  roclined,  791. 
Her  eyes  aro  homes  of  silent  prayer,  171. 
He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope,  265. 
Her,  that  yer  Honor  was  spakin'  to  ?    Whin, 

yer  Honor  ?  last  year —  504. 


He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind,  185. 

He  that  only  rales  by  terror,  106. 

He  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  cf  oak 

25. 
Hide  me,  mother  t  my  fathers  helong'd  to  tht 

church  of  old,  492. 
High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  leas,  192. 
His  eves  in  eclipse,  781. 
*  His  iriends  would  praise  him,  I  believed  'em.* 

571. 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  149. 
How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead,  173. 
How  gaily  sinks  the  goigeous  sun  within  Ini 

golden  bed,  774. 
How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden  dova. 

25. 
How  many  a  father  have  I  seen,  175. 
How  pnro  at  heart  and  sound  in  head,  186. 

I  am  any  man's  suitor,  781. 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house,  43. 

I  came  in  haste  with  cursing  breath,  772. 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought,  175. 

I  cannot  see  the  features  right,  179. 

I  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end,  188. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem.  218. 

I  die  —  my  limbs  with  icy  feeling,  773. 

I  dream'd  thero  would  be  Spring  no  moro,  17^ 

I  envy  not  in  any^  moods,  169. 

If  any  vague  desiro  should  rise,  181. 

If  any  vision  should  roveal,  185. 

If,  in  thy  second  state  subUme,  177. 

If  I  wero  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be,  26. 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report,  166. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one,  173. 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  Yum,  174. 

I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late.  111. 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  littb 

wood,  199. 
I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel,  165. 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings,  163. 
I  knew  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor,  62. 
I  know  her  Inr  her  ann^  air,  23. 
I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track,  169.      I 
I  leave  thy  praises  unex^ress'd,  180. 
Illyrian  woodlands,  echoing  falls,  114. 
I  'm  glad  I  walk'd.    How  fresh  the  mead^vi  | 

look,  75. 
In  her  ear  he  whispen  ^aily,  107. 
In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  oun.  372. 
In  those  sad  words  I  took  farowell,  176. 
I  past  beside  the  roverond  walls,  184 
I  read,  beforo  my  evelids  dropt  their  soade,  Til 
I  see  the  chariot,  where,  767. 
I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet,  35. 
I  send  you  hero  a  sort  of  allegory,  42. 
I  shall  not  see  thee.    Daro  I  say,  186. 
I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below,  168. 
Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time,  193. 
Is  it  the  wina  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  is  tLi 

pine  overhead  ?  679. 
Is  it  you,  that  preach'd  in  the  ehiqwl  tiirf 

looking  over  the  sand  ?  496. 
I  sometimes^  hold  it  half  a  sin,  164. 
I  stood  on  a  tower  in  the  wet,  793. 
I  stood  upon  the  Mountain  which  o'eiluoks 
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*  the  gloorainz  light,  781. 

t  is  the  day  when  he  was  born,  190. 

t  is  the  miller's  daughter,  37. 

t  is  the  solemn  even-time,  7b5. 

t  little  profits  that  an  idle  king,  88. 

trust  i  have  not  wasted  breath,  1S4. 

t  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow,  105. 

Tex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim,  173. 

wage  not  anv  feud  with  Death,  181. 

waited  for  the  train  at  CJoventiy,  96. 

wander  in  darluaess  and  sorrow,  758. 

was  the  chief  of  the  race — he  had  stricken 

mv  father  dead,  480. 

will  hang  thee,  my  Harp,  by  the  side  of  the 

fountain,  756. 

will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind,  191. 

wish  I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old,  489. 

emsalem !  Jerusalem  I  770. 

un?  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill  the  gap, 

king  Charles  was  sitting  all  alone,  777. 

[in^s,  when  to  private  audience  they  descend, 

772. 
ling,  that  hast  reigned  six  hundred  years,  and 

grown,  488. 

Ady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  46. 

4uid  of  bright  eye  and  lofty  brow,  761. 

latt*,  my  grandson  1  half  the  morning  have  I 
paced  these  sandy  tracts,  517. 

•ate,  late,  so  late!  and  dark  the  night  and 
chill!  436. 

•eodognun,  the  King  of  Cameliard,  304. 

,ife  and  Thought  have  gone  away^  15. 

.ike  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pam,  109. 

live  thy  Life,  556. 

A>,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs,  166. 

4)ng  as  the  heart  beats  life  within  her  breast, 
71»3. 

.ong  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm, 
li27. 

x>  I  there  once  more  —  this  is  the  seventh 
night  I  623. 

Atve  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king,  105. 

4>ve  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile,  u28. 

.ove  that  hath  us  in  the  net,  37. 

/ove  thon  thy  land,  with  lore  far-brought,  61. 

x>w-flowing  breezes  are  roaming  the  broad  val- 
ley dimm  d  in  the  gloaming,  4. 

«acilia,  wedded  to  Lucretius,  found,  274. 

fany  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs  after 

many  a  vanishM  face,  533. 
lany,  many  welcomes,  5.')6. 
fellow  moon  of  heaven,  5.'U. 
lemoryl  dear  enchanter  I  755. 
f  «*  my  own  fate  to  lastinj;  sorrow  doometh,  700. 
lidnight  —  in  no  midsummer  tune,  514. 
I  ilk  tor  my  sweet-artu,  Bess  I  fur  it  mun  be 

the  time  about  now,  506. 
line  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  full  and  free,  24. 
f  innie  and  Winme,  271. 
Irina !  with  Audb  thine  oaks  are  streaming, 

762. 
looQ  on  the  field  and  the  foam.  72^ 


*  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.'  181. 
Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave,  110. 
My  father  left  a  park  to  me,  99. 
My  friend  should  meet  me  somewhere  hars^ 

bouts,  473. 
My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men,  101. 
My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe,  17. 
My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thou  wilt  be, 

24. 
My  life  is  full  of  weary  days.  24. 
My  Lords,  we  hear  yon  speak :  you  told  ua  alL 

269. 
My  love  has  talk*d  with  rocks  and  trees,^  187. 
My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is 

mine,  373. 
My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this,  171. 
My  Kosalind,  my  Rosalind,  21. 
My  Kosalind,  my  Rosalind,  789. 
Mystery  of  mysteries,  20. 


N.iay,  noii  mander  o'  use  to  be  caUin'  *im  Boft, 

Roii,  RoiL  5:)0. 
Nature,  so  Zar  as  in  her  lies,  60. 
Nightingales  warbled  without,  271. 
Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bonea ;  and 

thou,  487. 
^  ot  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  but  he,  793. 
Not  this  wav  will  you  set  your  name,  510. 
Now  fades  the  last  lone  streak  of  snow,  193. 
Now  is  done  thy  long  oay^s  work,  16. 
Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white, 

158. 
Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut,  169. 

O  beautv,  passing  beauty  t  sweetest  Sweet,  787. 

O  blackbird  I  sing  me  something  well,  58. 

O  bridesmaid,  ere  the  happy  knot  was  tiad,  26. 

O,  Cleopatra  I  fare  thee  weU,  758. 

O  darling  room,  my  heart's  delight,  789. 

O  dajrs  and  hours,  your  work  is  this,  193. 

O  diviner  air,  4(>1. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  dose,  85. 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,  60. 

O  God  I  my  God  I  have  mercy  now,  4. 

O  go  not  yet,  my  love  I  7K2. 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high,  748. 

Oh  I  Berenice,  lorn  and  lost,  7Ci9. 

Oh  I  't  is  a  fearful  thing  to  glance,  766. 

Oh  I  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rave,  774. 

O  J^dy  Flora,  let  me  speak,  96. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  gran^re,  488. 

Old  poets  foster 'd  under  friendlier  skies,  516. 

Old  Sword  I  tho*  dim  and  rusted,  759. 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones,  172. 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones,  163. 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure,  196. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love  I  O  withering  might  I  38. 

O  love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine,  221. 

O  loyal  to  the  royal  in  thyself,  450. 

O  maiden,  fresher  than  the  first  green  leaf,  784. 

O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe,  746. 

O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  bv  the  lake,  77. 

O  mighty-mouth*d  inventor  01  harmonies,  268. 

O  Morning  Star  that  smilent  in  the  blue,  32fi. 

O  mother  Ida,  maoy^fountain'd  Ida,  39. 

Once  in  a  golden  hour,  264. 

Onoe  mora  the  gate  behind  me  falle,  88i 
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Once  more  the  HeaTenly  Power,  513. 

On  either  nde  the  river  lie,  27. 

One  writes,  that  *  other  friends  remain,'  164. 

On  that  Ust  nig:ht  before  we  went,  lb9. 

O  Patriot  Statennan,  be  thon  wise  to  know,  515. 

O  pLnnm  bead-waiter  at  The  Cock,  102. 

O  pnrbund  race  of  miserable  men,  344. 

Oa^No  Morel  O  sweet  No  More!  790. 

O  Sorrow,  omel  f^owsbip,  164. 

O  iSorrow,  wilt  thon  live  with  me.  176. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  fiying:,  flying  south,  135. 

O  sweet  pale  Margaret,  20. 

O  tell  me  not  of  rales  in  tendereet  green,  765. 

O  thon  most  holy  Friendship  I  wheresoever,  765. 

O  thon  so  fair  in  snmmers  gone,  516. 

O  thon  that  after  toil  and  storm,  171. 

O  thon  that  sendest  out  the  man,  62. 

O  thon  whose  fringM  lids  I  eaxe  npon,  784. 

O  tme  and  tried,  so  well  and  long,  196. 

Onr  birches  yellowing  and  from  each,  508. 

Onr  doctor  had  called  in  another,  I  never  had 

seen  him  before,  468. 
Onr  enemies  have  6Ulen,  have  fsUen :  the  seed, 

150. 
'Onse-keeper  sent  tha,  my  lass,  fnr  new  Squire 

eoom*d  last  night,  465. 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep,  483. 
Over  1  the  sweet  summer  doses,  662. 
O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then,  194. 
O,  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I  223. 
O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good,  175. 
O  you  chorus  of  indolent  reyiewers,  268. 
O  young  Bfariner,  560. 
O  Ton  tnat  were  eyes  and  light  to  the  King  till 

ne  past  away,  487. 

Peace;  oorae  away:  the  song  of  woe,  176. 
Pellam  the  king,  who  held  and  lost  with  Lot, 

357. 
Rne,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  walnut,  apricot, 

717. 

Queen  Guinerere  had  fled  the  court,  and  sat, 
433. 

Rainbow,  stay.  688. 

Rain,  rain,  ana  sun !  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  309. 
Raise,  raise  the  song  of  the  hundred  shells  I  770. 
Revered,  beloved  —  O  you  that  hold,  1. 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  190. 
Rise,  Britons,  rise,  if  muihood  be  not  dead, 

792. 
Rinst  thon  thus,  dim  dawn,  again,  179. 
Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again^88. 
Roman  Virgil,  diou  that  nngest  llion*8  lofty 

temples  robed  in  fire.  511. 
Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago,  555. 
Row  us  out  from  Desenoano,  to  your  Sirmione 

low,  514. 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun,  194. 
Sainted  Juliet  I  dearest  name  I  781. 
Searkings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea,  257. 
Shall  the  hag  Evil  die  with  child  of  Good,  785. 
Shame  upon  you,  Robin,  596. 
Show  not,  0  Moon !  with  pure  and  Uqnid  beam, 
773. 


Sir  Walter  Vivian  all  a  summer's  day,  115. 
Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trsnoe,  179. 
Slow  sailM  the  weary  mariners  and  saw,  15. 
Slow  sailed  the  weary  mariners,  and  saw,  7^6. 
So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  batUe  roU'd,  GL 
'So  careful  of  the  type?*  but  no,  176. 
Soft,  shadowy  moon-beam  !  by  thy  light,  769. 
So  Hector  spake ;  the  Trojans  roard  anpIanM, 

268. 
So  manv  worlds,  so  much  to  do,  179. 
So,  mjr  lord,  the  Ladr  Giovanna,  708. 
So  saying,  lijght-foot  Iris  paas'd  away,  487. 
So  then  onr  good  Archbishop  Theobald,  699. 
'  Spring-fiowexa ' !  While  yon  still  delay  to  take 

547. 
Stand  back,  keep  a  dear  lane^  658. 
Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  m  thy  act,  79C 
Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane,  110. 
Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way,  169. 
Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,  163. 

*  Summer  is  conung,  summer  is  coming,'  556. 
Sunset  and  evening  star.  753. 

Sure  never  yet  was  antelope,  791. 
Sweet  after  showexa,  ambrosial  air,  183. 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  128. 
Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town,  101 
Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  giren  in  vain,  b  vib, 

395. 
Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  178. 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend,  180. 
Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  men, 

134. 
Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees.  166. 
That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  wnole,  174. 
That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere,  443. 
That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless,  191. 
The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky,  174. 
The  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  at  Arthnr*s  eoon. 

333. 
'  The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  ersmm'd,  and  not » 

room,'  74. 
The  chaxge  of  the  gallant  three  hundred.  Us 

•  Heavy  Brigade  I  JK)9. 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down,  191. 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gare,  168. 

The  fire  of  heaven  has  kilrd  the  banen  eoU. 

364. 
The  foes  of  the  east  have  come  down  en  ov 

shore,  771. 
The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent !  26. 
The  ground-flame  of  the  crocus  bresks  tk 

momd,  548. 
The  lest  tall  son  of  Lot  and  Bellicent,  311. 
The  lesser  griefs  that  maj  be  said,  IGS. 
The  lights  and  shadows  fly  I  279. 
The  lintwhite  and  the  throetleeock,  782. 
The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  los 

of  a  man,  554. 
The  love  that  roee  on  stronger  wings,  19S. 
The   North-wind  fsU'n,   in   the    new-Btan«: 

night,  787. 
The  pallid  thunder«tricken  ngh  for  gain,  T^v 
The  path  by  which  vre  twain  md  go,  168. 
The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare,  16. 
The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  boni«  14. 
The  rain  had  faUen,  the  Poet  aiwa,  lUw 
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here  are  tears  o'  pity,  an'  tean  o*  wae,  765. 
here  are  three  tlungs  whieh  fill  my  heart  with 

sierhfl,  791. 

ht^refure  your  Halls,  your  anoient  CoUegee, 

7^. 

here  is  a  sonnd  of  thunder  afar  I  7d2. 

here  is  no  land  like  Entfland,  786. 

h«re  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  fills,  51. 

h«re  lies  a  Tale  in  Ida,  lovelier,  38. 

here  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree,  194. 

here  was  a  long,  low,  rushy  dell,  embossed, 

bese   lame   hexameters    the   strong -winged 

music  of  Homer  I  268. 

hese  to  His  Memory — since  he  held  them 

dear,  a03. 

he  sombre  pencil  of  the  dim*grey  dawn,  762. 

he  Son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for 

power,  270. 

he  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,  134. 

he  sun  goes  down  in  the  dark  blue  main,  772. 

he  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills 

and  the  plains,  273. 

he  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  170. 

h<?  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Chriiit,  190. 

he  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sunlight,  r.<2. 

he  varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven,  784. 

he  voice  and  the  Peak,  274. 

he  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth,  7. 

he  wind  that  beats  the  mountain  blows,  59. 

he  wish,  that  of  the  livine  whole,  176. 

he  woods  decay,  the  wooos  decay  and  fall.  89. 

hey  have  left  the  doois  ajar;  and  by  tneir 

clash,  461. 

hey  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails,  484. 

his  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day,  6S. 

his  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall,  182. 

ho*  if  an  eye  that  *s  downward  cast.  177. 

h(Me  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  ana  fast,  484. 

ho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join,  172. 

hou  art  not  steeped  in  golden  languors,  9. 

hoQ  beast  of  the  flood,  who  has  said  in  thy 

soul,  768. 

hou  earnest  to  thy  bower,  my  love,  across  the 

musky  grove,  772. 

hou  oomest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeze, 

i«;7. 

hou,  from  the  first,  unborn,  undying  Love, 
7S.'). 

hough  night  hath  climbed  her  peaks  of  high- 
est noon,  78.'>. 

hr>u  Umd  of  the  Lily  I  thy  gay  flowers  are 
blooming,  759. 

hou  thim  great  Canning,  stand  among  our 
l>est,  515. 

hou  who  stealest  fire,  11. 
hy  converse  drew  us  with  delight,  191. 
hy  dark  eyes  openM  not,  22. 
by  prayer  was  Light  —  more  Light  —  while 
'rime  shall  last,  515. 
hy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loes,  173. 
hy  tuwhits  are  lulPd,  I  wot,  10. 
hy  voice  is  heard  thro*  rolling  drums,  142. 
h^  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air,  196. 

*  IS  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise,  192. 

*  is  midnight  o*ar  tha  dim  mere's  lonely  bosom, 
704. 


'T  is  well ;  *t  is  something ;  we  may  ututd,  167. 

To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise,  167. 

To-night  ungather*d  lee  us  leave,  190. 

To  sit  beside  a  chrystal  spring,  776. 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away,  164. 

Tarn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  tha 

proud,  337. 
Two  bees  within  a  crystal  flowerbell  rocked, 

786. 
Two  children  in  two  neighbor  viDagea,  18. 
Two  Suns  of  Love  make  day  of  human  life,  017. 
Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather,  642. 

Ulysses,  much-ezperienced  man,  546. 
Un  watched,  the  garden  bousrh  snail  sway,  188. 
Uplift  a  thousand  voices  fuU  and  sweet,  257. 
Urania  speaks  with  darkened  biow,  1?2. 

Vex  not  thou  the  poet^s  mind,  14. 
Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance,  485. 
Voice  of  the  summer  wind,  783. 

Waj&it  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fnr  thon  mim  m* 

sijrhts  to  tell,  456. 
Wading,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land 

and  sea  454 
*  Wait  a  littlei*  yon  say, '  yon  are  sura  it  *U  all 

come  right,*  452. 
Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the  east, 

26. 
Warrior  of  God,  man*8  friend,  and  tyrant'a  foe, 

515. 
Warrior  of  God,  whoae  strong  right  arm  de- 
based, 2.*^. 
We  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art,  791. 
Welcome,  welcome  with  one  voice  I  525. 
We  leave  the  well-beloved  pUoe,  189. 
We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy,  108. 
Well,  you  shall  have  that  song  that  Laonard 

wrote,  87. 
We  lost  yon  for  how  long  a  time.  794. 
We  meet  no  more  -—  the  die  is  cast,  759. 
We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move,  06S. 
We  ranging  down  this  lower  track,  174. 
We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  bat  all  things 

move,  87. 
We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race,  42. 
What  be  those  crowned  forma  high  over  the 

sacred  fountain  ?  554. 
What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saij,  741. 
Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung,  195. 
What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme,  180. 
What  sight  so  lured  him  thio*  the  fields  ha 

knew,  555. 
What  time  I  wasted  vouthful  hoars,  792. 
What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering 

light,  17. 
What  words  are  theae  have  fallen  frooi  mef 

167. 
Wheer  'asta  bei(n  saw  k»«  and  mett  liggin* 

Vre  aloan?  2(>1. 
When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  eome,  9. 
When  I  contemplate  all  alone.  182. 
When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head,  178. 
When  Laxarus  left  his  chamel-eave,  170t. 
When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls,  178. 
When  rosy  plnmeleta  toft  the  Inroh,  18A. 
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When  the  hreeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  hlew  free,  10. 

When  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flowing,  3. 

Where  Claribel  low>lieth,  3. 

Where  ia  the  Giant  of  the  Sun,  which  stood,  790. 

Where  is  the  wonderf  nl  abode,  767. 

WhUe  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian 

legionaries,  266. 
WhOe  man  and  woman  still  are  inoomplete,  556, 
*  Whither,  O  whither,  loye,  shall  we  go,'  265. 
Who  ean  say,  789. 

Whofeantodie?    Who  fears  to  die  ?  785. 
Who  Wes  not  Knowledge?    Who  shall  rail, 

192. 
Who  would  be  A  merman  bold,  18. 
Who  would  be  A  mermaid  fair,  19. 
Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who  die,  756. 
Why  wail  tou,  fwetty  ploTer?  and  what  is  it 

that  ^ou  fear  ?  543. 
Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet,  184. 
Witoh-elms  that  oounterchanee  the  floor,  184. 
With  a  hiUf-glanoe  upon  the  sky.  13. 
With  bhickest  moss  the  flower-plots.  8. 
With  farmer  Allan  at  the  fann  abode,  72. 


With  Memory's  nre,  774. 

With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet,  29. 

With  roses  musky-breathed,  790. 

With  such  oompelling  cause  to  grieTe,  170. 

With  trembling  fin|geiB  did  we  weaTe,  17U. 

With  weary  steps  iloiter  on,  172. 

Yet  if  some  Toioe  that  man  could  tmai,  171. 
Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o^i^diiTen,  177. 
You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease,  60. 
You  csst  to  ground  the  hope  which 

mine,  784. 
You  did  late  reyiew  mv  lajra.  789. 
You  leare  us :  you  will  see  ihe  Rhine,  188. 
You  make  our  faults  too  gross,  and  tlieaee 

maintain,  566. 
You  might  haye  won  the  Poet's  name,  114. 
You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  meearir 

mother  dear,  47. 
Your  ringlets,  jronr  ringlets,  793. 
You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  soonu  187. 
You  thought  my  heart  too  far  diaeaseA,  17& 
Yon,  yon,  if  you  shall  hal  to      ~  ~ 
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iTki  tutu qf  wtqfor works amd^gmerai dtfvMMM wnettilm  siuUi  OAnBAU.] 


Aohillw  over  the  Trench,  4S7. 

Additioiial  Venes  to  *  God  SaTo  the  Queen,' 

792. 
Adeline,  20. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  the  Lip  mAy  faintly  nnile,'  772. 
Aleznnder,  25. 
Alazandra,  A  Welcome  to,  257. 


Alexandrorna^^  Her    Royal   Highneaa   Marie, 

Dooheaa  of  EdinbniiBrh,  A  Welcome  to,  270. 
Aliee,  PrinoeH,  Dedicatory  Poem  to,  470. 
All  thinn  will  die,  4. 

AlTa'i^  The  Dake  of,  Obeeiration  on  Kings,  772. 
Amphion,  9ld, 
Anacreontics,  790. 
Ancient  Sage,  The.  497. 

*"  And  ask  ye  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ?  *  765. 
AntonT  to  Cleopatra,  758. 
Arnru,  Duke  of.  To  the,  515. 
Anoley  Court,  74. 
Aylmer's  Field,  240. 

Babylon,  776. 

Balin  and  Balaa,  357. 

BaUad  of  Oriana,  The,  17. 

Ba]:xaj>s^mi>  Othbk  Pobms,  451.    * 

Battle  of  Brunanborh.  4H5. 

Beatrice,  H.  R.  H.  Princess,  To,  617. 

Beautiful  City,  555. 

Beckkt.  659. 

Benar  Maid,  The,  110. 

BUckbiid,  The,  58. 

Boiidio^  266. 

Boyle.  Mary,  To,  547. 

*  Break,  Break,  break,'  115. 
Bridesmaid,  The,  26. 
Britons^uard  your  Own,  792. 
Brook,  The,  217. 

Brookfield,  Rer.  W.  H.,  To  the,  484. 

Buonaparte,  25. 

Burial  of  Love,  The,  781. 

By  an  ETolutionist,  554. 

Cambridge  Uniyersity,  On,  789. 
Captain,  The,  VM\. 

*  Careas*d  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,'  25. 
Caxton,  Epitaph  on,  515. 

Character,  A,  13. 

Chaige  of  the  Heary  Brigade  at  BalacUra,  The, 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The,  226. 

*  Check  erery  outflash,  every  ruder  sally,'  790. 
Child  Songs,  271. 

Chorio  Song,  51  • 

Choms  in  an  UnpnUiahed  Drama,  784. 
1, 18. 


City  Child,  The,  271. 
Claribel,  3. 
Columbus,  476. 

*  Come  not,  when  I  am  dead,*  llOL 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The,  304. 
Compromise,  794. 

Contrast,  A,  773. 

*  Could  I  outwear  my  preaeat  state  of  woe,'  784 
Crossing  the  Bar,  753. 

Cup.  Th«,  717. 

Daisy,  The,  221. 

Dante,  To,  488. 

Day-Dream,  The,  96. 

Dead  Enemy,  On  a,  772. 

Dead  Prophet,  The,  512. 

Death  of  the  Old  Year,  The,  W. 

l>edieationi  A,  265. 

Dedication,  30.'). 

Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  Princess  Alios,  410. 

Defence  of  Lucknow,  The,  470. 

Deity,  The,  767. 

Dell  of  E ,  The,  757. 

Drmbtbb  and  Ofrkb  PoBits,  526. 

Demeter  and  Persephime,  628. 

De  Profundis,  483. 

Deserted  House,  The,  15. 

Despair,  495. 

'  Did  not  thy  roseate  lips  ontrio,'  761. 

Dirge,  A,  16. 

Dora,  72. 

Dream  of  Fair  Women,  A,  63. 

Druid's  Prophecies,  The,  762. 

Dualisms,  7K<>. 

Dufferin  and  AyajMarquis  of.  To  tho,  QML 

Dying  Christian,  The,  773. 

I^ing  Swan,  The,  16. 

Eagle,  The,  110. 

Early  Sonnets,  24. 

Early  Spring,  513. 

Edwaid  Gra;r,  102. 

Edwin  Moms,  or,  Hie  Lake,  77. 

Egypt,  7«S2. 

lS(i5-18B6,  793. 

Eleiinore.22. 

E.  L.  on  his  Trayels  in  Greeee,  To,  114. 

England  and  America  in  1782,  62. 

Enousr  Idtla  akd  Otbbb  Pokms,  6Sb 

Enfclish  War>Song,  785. 

Enoch  Aiu>ay  anx>  Otbxr  PoBMa,  SS7« 

Enoch  Arden,  227. 

Epic,  The,  63. 

Epilogue,  510. 

Epitaph  on  Gaxloa,  616. 
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ntaph  OB  Genenl  Gordon,  515. 

»taph  on  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffo,  515. 

EhorUtion  to  the  Greeks,  776. 
Eadle*B  Harp.  The^  766. 
Expedition  ot  Nadir  Sbah  into  Hindoatan,  The, 

763. 
Experiments,  206. 
Ej^Mriments  in  Si^iphic  Metre,  794. 

Fai^ook,  Thk.  706. 

Fall  of  Jemaaiem,  The,  770. 

FareweU,  A,  109. 

Far— far  —away,  655. 

Fatima,38. 

flrat  Quarrel,  The,  452. 

Fitzgenld,  £.,  To,  488. 

Fleet,  The,  524. 

Flij^ht,  The,  601. 

Flower,  The,  264. 

*  Flower  in  the  ennnied  wall,'  274. 
Forlorn,  542. 

Fragment,  A,  790. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  487. 

*  Frater  Are  Atqne  Vale,'  514. 

Frederica,  Prinoees,  on  Her  Marriage,  To,  487. 
Freedom,  516. 
Kiendahip,  765. 

Gardener's  Daughter,  The ;  or.  The  PietorM,  68. 

Gareth  and  Ljrnette,  311. 

Geraint  and  Enid,  344. 

GodiTa,96. 

*God  Saye  the  Queen,*  Additional  voroes  to, 

792. 
God's  Denunciation  against  Fhanoh-Hophra, 

or  Apries,  768. 
Golden  Year,  The,  87. 
Gooee,  The,  62. 

Gordon,  GeneraL  E4>itaph  on,  515. 
Grandmother,  The,  258. 
Grasshopper,  The,  783. 
Grave  of  a  Suicide,  The,  768. 
Gnineyere,  433. 

Hamley,  General,  Prologue  to,  506. 

Hands  All  Round,  515. 

Happy,  543. 

Habou):  a  Dbama,  622. 

Helen's  Tower,  514. 

Hero  to  Leander,  782. 

Hesperides,  The,  787. 

Higher  Pantheism,  The,  273. 

High-Priest  to  Alexander,  The,  773. 

Holy  Grail,  The,  400. 

Homer,  On  Translations  of,  267. 

*  How '  and  the  *  Why,'  The,  781. 
*"  How  gaily  sinks  the  gorgeous  son  within 

golden  bed,'  774. 
Hugo,  Victor  J'o,  485. 
Human  Cry,  The,  484. 

Idtllb  of  trs  Knto,  302. 

*  If  I  were  Wed,  as  I  desire  to  be,'  26. 
In  Mbxobiam,  A.  H.  H.,  162. 
In  Memoriam  —  W.  G.  Ward,  556. 
In  Quantity,  267. 
la  the  Children's  Hospital :  Emmie,  468. 


In  the  Garden  at  SwainafeoB,  270. 

In  the  Valley  of  Canteiet^  264. 

IsabeLj. 

Islet,  The,  265. 

*  I  wander  in  dnrknesi  and  aonow,'  7B8L 


Jebb,  Professor,  To,  628. 

tl.  3l»  JHL.,  JLO,  JM. 

J.  S.,  To,  69.  

Jubilee  of  Queen  Vustoria*  On  liha,  8B7. 

JUYXNIUA,  3. 

Kate,  23. 

King  Charles's  Virion,  777. 

Kraken,  The,  6. 

Lady  Clara  Vera  de  Vera,  46. 

Lady  Chira,  105. 

Ladt  of  Sbaxx>tt,  Tbb,  axd  Osbbe 

27. 
Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  27. 
Lady  Sleeping,  To  a.  784.  ^ 
Lamentation  of  the  PemTiana,  771. 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  380. 
Last  Tournament,  Tlie,  422. 
Leonine  Elegiacs,  4. 
Letters,  The,  110. 
Lilian,  7. 
Lines  C  Long  m  the  heart  beats  life  vitUn 

breast  *),  793. 
Lines  ('Hera  often,  when  a  ohild  I  lay 

dined),  791. 
Literary  Squabbles,  272. 
Locksley  Hall,  90. 
LoGKBLET  Hall  Sixtt  Tsabs  Afti 

517. 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Yean  After,  617. 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  The,  107. 
Lost  Hope,  784. 
Lotos-Eaters,  The,  51. 
Love,  776. 
Love,  785. 
Lore  and  Death,  17. 
Lore  and  Duty,  85. 
Lore  and  Sorrow,  784. 
Lore,  Pride,  and  Fofgetfulneas,  TBS. 
Lover's  Talb,  Ths,  281. 
*  Love  thou  thy  land,  with  lore  fKr-braoglit, 

61. 
Lucratius,  274. 


Macready,  W.  C,  To,  525. 

Madeline,  9. 

Maid  of  Saroy,  The,  764. 

Margarat,  20. 

Mariana,  8. 

Mariana  in  the  South.  29. 

Marriage  of  Geraint.  The,  333. 

Maud,  ani>  Other  Poems,  196. 

Maud :  A  Monodrama,  198. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  To  the  Rer.,  222. 

May  Queen,  The,  47. 

Memory,  755. 

Memory,  Ode  to,  11. 

*  Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow 

790. 
Merlin  and  the  Gleam,  560. 
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Marlin  and  Vmeut  SW, 
Mannaid,  The,  19. 
Mermaii,  The,  18. 


Hidnifffat,  764« 

MiUttVi  DMvhtar,  TIm,  SB. 

^  18, 

UU  ttmigth  of  ■pint,  foil  and  free,* 


inff  I 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Dnke  of  WeUington, 


MUton,268. 

'Jfinebe 
24, 

Minnie  and  Winnie,  271. 

Mithridatee  preientinff  Betenioe  with  the  Cap 

of  Poiaon,  769. 
Monteneno,  484. 
Moon-light  ^«w»"g  upon  a  Friend's  GmTe,  On 

the,773. 
Morte  d*  Arthur,  64. 
Monmer,  On  a,  60. 
'  MoTO  eastward,  happj  earth,  and  leaTO,'  110. 

*  My  life  is  fnU  of  weary  days,  *  :M. 
Mystie,  The,  783. 

KadoBal  Song,  788. 

New  Timon  and  the  Poeta,  Hie,  781. 

No  More,  700. 

North,  Ghristopher^o,  780. 

Northern  Cobbler,  The,  456. 

Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,  262. 

Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style,  200. 

Nothing  wiU  £Ke,  3. 

Oak,  The,  006. 

*0  beanty,  passing  beaaty!  aweetsil  Sweet !  * 

787. 
O  Darling  Room,  789. 

deoi 

223. 
Ode  song  at  the  Opening  of  the  International 

Exhibition,  257. 
Ode  to  Memory,  11. 
<Enone,38. 

'  Of  old  sat  Freedom  OB  the  heighia,' 60. 
'Oh  1  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  raTOi'  774. 
0«p««M«ff,  787. 

Oldeaatle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  472. 
Old  Chieftain,  The,  770. 
Old  Sword,  The,  799. 
On  a  Dead  Enemy,  773. 
On  a  Monmer,  60. 
On  Cambridge  UnirersitT,  789. 
One  who  ran  down  the  English,  To.  SB6. 
On  One  who  affected  an  Efl^minate  Manner,  fi06. 
On  SnUimitT,  765. 

On  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  527. 
On  the  Moon-light   shining  upon   a  Friend^s 

Grare,  773. 
On  Translations  of  Homer.  ST)?. 
Opening  of  the  Indian  ana  Colonial  Exhibition 

by  the  Queen,  52.'). 
Owl,  The  —Song,  9. 
Owl.  The— Second  Song,  10. 
Owd  Koii,  530. 

*  O  yon  ohoms  of  indolent  reTieweis,'  268. 

Pslaee  of  Art,  The,  43. 

PamasRH,554. 

Psssmg  of  Arthnr,  The,  443b 

Psssions.  The.  773. 

PbUeae  and  Ettarre,  413. 


Pein%761. 
Play,  The,  555. 

POKMB  BY  Two  BbOTHBBS,  SSLBOnOini  FBOIC, 

755. 
Poet,'The,  14. 

Poets  and  their  BibHographiea,  516. 
Poet*8  Mind,  The,  14. 
Poet*B  Song,  The,  115. 
Poknd,  25. 
Politics,  555. 

Prefatory  Poem  to  myBrother^s  Sonaets,  514. 
P^fatory  Sonnet  to  'The  Nineteenth  Century.* 

484. 
PBiiffCxss,  Tkb:  a  Mxdlbt,  115. 
Princess  Alice,  Dedicatory  Poem  to,  470. 
Progress  of  Spring,  The,  548. 
Prologue  to  General  Hamley,  508. 
Pbomibb  of  Mat,  Thb,  731. 

laeen.  To  the,  1. 

iueen.  To  the,  450. 

juBBK  Mabt:  a  D&aka,  657. 

ReooUeotions  of  the  AimUaa  lOgfata,  lOi 
Remorse,  756. 

Requiescat,264.  _ 

Reyenge,  fhe ;  a  Ballad  of  tha  Flaai,  4081 

Ring,  The,  584. 
Ringlet,  The,  793. 
Rispah,  454. 
Romney*8  Remorse,  651. 

Roealindi  789. 

Rceee  on  the  Temee,  The,  866b 

Sailor  Boy,  The,  265. 

Saint  Agnee*  Eve,  100. 

Saint  Simeon  StyUtea,  TBl 

Scotch  Song,  764. 

Sea-Fairiee,  The,  15. 

Sea  Fairies,  The,  786. 

Sea  Dreams,  252. 

SxLBCTioifs  raoM  'Poms  ST  Two  Bm^ 

TBXBS  *  755 

'  ShaU  the  hagJBTil  die  with  child  of  Good,*  780i 

Show-Day  MBattle  Abbey,  1876,  622. 

SirOalahad,  101. 

Sir  Lanncelot  and  Queen  Qnineyere,  IOOl 

Sbters,  The,  42. 

Sisters,  The,  461. 

Skipping-Rope,  The,  701. 

Snowdr 

Songs: 


Kope, 
,  llie. 


556. 


"  A  spirit  haunts  the  yearns  huit  hoBia,*  U 
'  Boat  upon  mine,  little  heart,'  553. 
Choric,  51. 
'  Erery  day  hath  Its  night,'  782. 

*  Far  —  far  —  away,'  6M. 

*  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  ham,  218. 
included  in  the  dramas : 
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25. 
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790. 
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784 
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790. 
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free,' 24. 
Montenegro,  484. 
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787. 

Poland,  25. 
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785. 
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'The  pallid  thanderetrickea  aim  for  gain,' 
785. 
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highest  noon,'  785. 
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To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Biookfidd,  4b4. 

To  Victor  Hugo,  485. 
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cast,' 26. 
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772. 
Third  of  Febraaiy,  1852,  The,  269. 
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Throstle,  The,  550. 
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114. 
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Wardj\Villiam  George,  In  Memoriam,  566. 
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